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ROBERTSON JAMES, brother of William and Henry James, died in 
Concord a few weeks before his illustrious brother. Unknown beyond a 
small intimate circle, many believed him to be the most talented of the 
three brothers. After his death this very characteristic poem was found. 


THE BETTER THING WE SOUGHT TO BE 
! By R. JAMES 


LTHO' I lie so low and still 
Here came I by the Master's will; 
He smote at last to make me free 
As He was smitten on the tree, 
And nailed there. He knew of old 
'The human heart, and mine is cold. 
And I know now, that all we gain 
Until we come to Him is vain. 
Thy hands have never wrought a deed, 
Thy heart has never known a need 
'That went astray in His great plan 
Since far off days when youth began. 

. And in that vast and perfect plan 
Where Time is but an empty spag— 
Our Master waits. He knows our want, 
We know not His—till pale and gaunt 
With weariness of life we come 
And say to Him, What shall I be? 

O Master, smite but make me free: 
Perchance in these far worlds to know 
'The better thing we sought to be. 


* And then upon thy couch lie down, 
And fold the hands which have not sown, 
And as thou liest there alone, 
Perhaps some breath from seraph blown 
As soft as-dew upon the rose, 
Will fall upon thee at Life's close. 
And thou wilt say, At last! At last! 
All pain is Love, when pain is past. 
'Then to the Master once again— 
O keep my heart too weak to pray; 
I ask no longer questions vain 
Of Life and Love, of loss and gain, 
These for the living are and strong— 
I go to Thee, to Thee belong. 
Once was I wakened by Thy light, 
Long years have passed, and now the night 
Takes me to Thee. I am content; 
So be it in Thy perfect plan 
A mansion is, where I am sent 
To dwell among the innocent. 
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"I will stop here," I said to myself 
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New Adventures in Contentment 


THE FRIENDLY ROAD v 
By DAVID GRAYSON 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


I.—I LEAVE MY FARM 


nmn so small pa yr when I am no longer happy at it, why, 
o have enjoy e sun i h 
To have lised lieht in spene? here at my very hand lies the pleasant 


country road, stretching away toward newer 
T is eight o’clock of a sunny spring hills and richer scenes. 

morning. I have been on the road for Until to-day I have not really been quite ' 

almost three hours. At five I left the clear in my own mind as to the step I have 

town of Holt, before six I had crossed taken. My sober friend, have you ever tried 
the railroad at a place called Martin’s Land- to do anything that the world at large con- 
ing, and an hour ago, at seven, I could seein siders not quite sensible, not quite sane? 
the distance the spires of Nortontown. And Try it! It is easier to commit a thundering 
all the morning.as I came tramping along the crime. A friend of mine delights in walking 
fine country roads with my pack-strap rest- to town bareheaded, and I fully believe the 
ing warmly on my shoulder, and a song in neighborhood is more disquieted thereby ! 
my throat—just nameless words to a name- than it would be if my friend came home : 
less tune—and all the birds singing, and all drunken or failed to pay his debts. 
the brooks bright under Here I am then, a farm- 
their little bridges, I knew B crane s er, forty miles from home 
that I must soon step in planting time, taking his 
aside and put down, if I ease under a maple. tree 
could, some faint impres- and writing in a little book 
sion of the feeling of this held on his knee! Is not 
time and place. I cannot that the height of ab- 
hope to convey any ade- surdity? Of all my friends 
quate sense of it all—of the Scotch Preacher was 
the feeling of lightness, the only. one who seemed 
strength, clearness, I have to understand why it was 
as I sit here under this that I must go away for a 
maple tree—but I am go- time. Oh, I am a sinful 
ing to write as long as and revolutionary person! 
ever I am happy at it and When I left home last 
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“T surveyed new stretches 


week, if you could have had a truthful 
picture of me—for is there not a photog- 
raphy so delicate that it will catch the 
dim thought-shapes which attend upon our 
lives?—if you could have had such a truth- 
ful picture of me, you would have seen, be- 
sides a farmer named Grayson with a gray 
bag hanging from his shoulder, a strange 
company following close upon his steps. 
Among this crew you would have made 
out easily: 

Two fine cows. 

Four Berkshire pigs. 

One team of gray horses, the old mare a 
little lame in her right fore-leg. 

About fifty hens, four cockerels and a 
number of ducks and geese. 

More than this—I shall offer no explana- 
tion in these writings of any miracles that 
may appear—you would have seen an en- 
tirely respectable old farmhouse bumping 
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of pleasant countryside" 


and hobbling along as best it might in the 
rear. Andin the doorway, Harriet Grayson, 
in her immaculate white apron, with the 
veritable look in her eyes which she wears 
when I am not comporting myself with quite 
the proper decorum. 

Oh, they would not let me go! How they 
all followed clamoring after me. My 
thoughts coursed backward faster than ever I 
could run away. If you could have heard 
that motley crew of the barnyard as I did— 
the hens all cackling, the ducks quacking, 
the pigs grunting, and the old mare neighing 
and stamping, you would have thought it a 
miracle that I escaped at all. 

So often we think in a superior and lordly 
manner of our possessions, when as a matter 
of fact we do not really possess them, they 
possess us. For ten years I have been thus 
the humble servant, attending upon the 
commonest daily needs of sundry hens, 
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ducks, geese, pigs, bees and of a fussy and 
exacting old gray mare! And the habit of 
servitude, I find, has worn deep scars upon 
me. Iam almost like the life prisoner who 
finds the door of his cell suddenly open, and 
fears to escape! Why, I had almost become 
all farmer. 

On the first morning after I left home I 
awoke as usual about five o’clock with the 
irresistible feeling that I must do the milking. 
So well disciplined had I become in my servi- 
tude that I instinctively thrust my leg out of 
bed—but pulled it quickly back in again, 
turned over, drew a long, luxurious breath 
and said to myself: 

“Avaunt cows! 
swine! Shoo, hens.” 

Instantly the clatter of mastery to which 
I had responded so quickly for so many years 
grew perceptibly fainter, the hens cackled 
less domineeringly, the pigs squealed less in- 
sistently, and as for the strutting cockerel, 
that lordly and despotic bird stopped fairly 
in the middle of a crow, and his voice gurgled 
away in a spasm of astonishment. As for 
the old farmhouse it grew so dim I could 
scarcely see it at all! Having thus published 
abroad my Declaration of Independence, 
nailed my defiance to the door, and other- 
wise established myself as a free person, I 
turned over in my bed and took another 
delicious nap. 

you know, friend, we can be free of 
many things that dominate our lives by 
merely crying out a rebellious “ Avaunt!" 

But in spite of this bold beginning, I assure 
you, it required several days to break the 
habit of cows and hens. The second morning 
I awakened again at five o'clock, but my leg 
did not make for the side of the bed, the third 
morning I was only partially awakened, and 
on the fourth morning I slept like a million- 
aire (or at least I slept as a millionaire is sup- 
posed to sleep!) until the clock struck seven. 

For some days after I left home—and I 
walked out as casually that morning as 
though I were going to the barn—I scarcely 
thought or tried to think of anything but the 
Road. Such an unrestrained sense of liberty, 
such an exaltation of freedom, I have not 
known since I was a lad. When I came to my 
farm from the city ten years ago it was as one 
bound, as one who had lost out in the world's 
battle and was seeking to get hold again 
somewhere upon the realities of life. I have 
related elsewhere how I thus came creeping 
like one sore wounded upon the field of battle, 
and how I found among our hills, in the hard, 
steady labor in the soil of the fields, with new 


Get thee behind me, 





and simple friends around me, I found a sort 
of rebirth or resurrection. I that was worn 
out, bankrupt both physically and morally, 
learned to live again. I have achieved some- 
thing of high happiness in these years, some- 
thing I know of pure contentment; and I 
have learned two or three deep and simple 
things about life: I have learned that happi- 
ness is not to be had for the seeking, but 
comes quietly to him who pauses at his diffi- 
cult task and looks upward. I have learned 
that friendship is very simple, and more than 
all else, I have learned the lesson of being 
quiet, of looking out across the meadows and 
hills, and of trusting a little in God. 

And now, for the moment, I am regaining 
another of the joys of youth—that of the 
sense of perfect freedom. I made no plans 
when I left home, I scarcely chose the direc- 
tion in which I was to travel, but drifted out, 
as a boy might, into the great busy world. . 
Oh, I have dreamed of that! It seems almost 
as though, after ten years, I might again 
really touch the highest joys of adventure! 

So I took the Road as it came, as a man 
takes a woman, for better or worse—I took 
the Road, and the farms.along it, and the ` 
sleepy little villages and the streams from the 
hillsides—all with high enjoyment. They 
were good coin in my purse! And when I had 
passed the narrow horizon of my acquaint- 
anceship, and reached country new to me, it 
seemed as though every sense I had began to 
awaken. I must have grown dull, uncon- 
sciously, in the last years there on my farm. 
I cannot describe the eagerness of discovery 
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I felt at climbing each new hill, nor the long 
breath I took at the top of it as I surveyed 
new stretches of pleasant countiyside. 

Assuredly this is one of the royal moments 
of all the year—fine, cool, sparkling spring 
weather. I think I never saw the meadows 
richer and greener—and the appletrees are 
blooming and the catbirds and orioles are 
here. The oaks are not yet in full leaf, but 
the maples have nearly reached their full 
mantle of verdure—they are very beautiful 
and charming to see. 

It is curious how at this moment of the 
vear, all the world seems astir. I suppose 
there is no moment in any of the seasons 
when the whole army of agriculture, regulars 
and reserves, is so fully drafted for service 
in the fields—for it is the time of the plowing 
and planting. And all the doors and win- 
dows, both in the little villages and on the 
farms, stand wide open to the sunshine, and 
all the women and girls are busy in the yards 
and gardens. Such a fine, active, gossipy, 
adventurous world as it is at this moment of 
the year! 

It is the time, too, when all sorts of travel- 
ing people are afoot. People who have been 
mewed up in the cities for the winter, now 
take to the open road—all the peddlers and 
agents and umbrella-menders, all the nur- 
sery salesmen and fertilizer agents, all the 
tramps and scientists and poets—all abroad 
in the wide sunny roads. They, too, know 
well this hospitable moment of the spring, 
they, too, know that doors and hearts are 
open and that even into dull lives creeps a bit 
of the spirit of adventure! Why, a farmer 
will buy a corn planter, feed a tramp, or 
listen to a poet, twice as easily at this time 
of year as at any other! 

For several days I found myself so fully 
occupied with the bustling life of the Road 
that I scarcely spoke to a living soul, but 
strode straight ahead. Occasionally I 
stopped to watch some plowman in his 
field: I saw with a curious deep satisfaction 
how the moist furrows, freshly turned, glis- 
tened in the warm sunshine. There seemed 
to be something right and fit about it, as well 
as human and beautiful. Or, at evening I 
would stop to watch a plowman driving home- 
ward across his new brown fields, raising a 
cloud of fine dust from the fast drying furrow 
crests. The low sun shining through the 
dust and glorifying it, the weary-stepping 
horses, the man all somber-colored like the 
earth itself and knit into the scene as though 
a part of it, made a picture exquisitely fine 
to see. 
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And what a joy I had also of the | 
blooming in many a dooryard, the odor c 
trailing after me for a long distance in 
road, and of the pungent scent at evenir 
the cool hollows of burning brush heaps 
the smell of barnyards as I went by— 
unpleasant, not offensive—and above 
the deep, earthy, moist odor of new plc 
fields. 

And then, at evening, to hear the sc 
of voices from the dooryards as I pass c 
unseen, no words, but just pleasant, c 
intonations of human voices, borne thre 
the still air, or the low sounds of cattle in 
barnyards, quieting down for the night, 
often, if near a village, the distant slumb 
sound of a church bell, or even the rumb 
a train—how good all these sounds 
They have all come to me again this v 
with renewed freshness and impressiver 
Iam living deep again! 

It was not, indeed, until last Wedne: 
that I began to get my fill, temporarily 
the outward satisfaction of the Road— 
primeval takings of the senses—the r 
joys of seeing, hearing, smelling, touch 
But on that day I began to wake up; I be 
to have a desire to know something of all 
strange and interesting people who are w 
ing in their fields, or standing invitingl 
their doorways, or so busily afoot in 
country roads. Let me add, also, for th 
one of the most important parts of my p 
ent experience, that this new desire was 
from being wholly esoteric. I had also be 
to have cravings which would not in 
least be satisfied by landscapes or dulled 
the sights and sounds of the road. A w 
here and there from a doorway at meal t 
had made me long for my own home, for 
sight of Harriet calling from the steps: 

* Dinner, David." 

But I had covenanted with myself | 
before starting that I would literally *' 
light in spring." lt was the one and prim 
condition I made with myself:—and m 
with serious purpose—and when I c: 
away I had only enough money in my poc 
and sandwiches in my pack to see me thro 
the first three or four days. Any man r 
brutally pay his way anywhere, but i 
quite another thing to be accepted by y 
human-kind not as a paid lodger but a 
friend. Always, it seems to me, I h 
wanted to submit myself, and indeed sub 
the stranger to that test. Moreover, | 
can any man look for true adventure in 
if he always knows to a certainty where 
next meal is coming from? In a world 
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completely dominated by goods, by things, 
by possessions, and smothered by security, 
what fine adventure is left to a man of spirit 
save the adventure of poverty? 

I do not mean by this the adventure of 
involuntary poverty, for I maintain that in- 
voluntary poverty, like involuntary riches, 


poverty. I have merely abolished tempo- 
rarily from my life a few hens and cows, a 
comfortable old farmhouse and certain other 
emoluments and hercditaments—but remain 
the slave of sundry cloth upon my back 
and sundry articles in my gray bag—includ- 
ing a fat pocket volume or so, and a tin 





“Such a fine gossipy world” 


is a credit to no man. It is only as we domi- 
nate life that we really live. What I mean 
here, if I may so express it, is an adventure 
in achieved poverty. In the lives of such 
true men as Francis of Assisi and Tolstoi 
that which draws the world to them in secret 
sympathy is not that they lived lives of pov- 
erty but rather, having riches at their hands, 
or for the very asking, that they chose pov- 
erty as the better way of life. 

As for me, I do not in the least pretend to 
have accepted the final logic of an achieved 


whistle. Let them pass now. To-morrow I 
may wish to attempt life with still less. I 
might survive without my battered copy of 
Montaigne or even submit to existence with- 
out that sense of distant companionship sym- 
bolized by a postage-stamp, and as for 
trousers—— 

In this deceptive world, how difficult of 
attainment is perfection! 

No, I expect I shall continue for a long 
time to owe the worm his silk, the beast his 
hide, the sheep his wool, and the cat his per- 
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fume! What I am seeking is something as 
simple and as quiet as the trees or the hills— 
just to look out around me at the pleasant 
countryside, to enjoy a little of this passing 
show, to meet (and to help a little if I may) 
a few human beings and thus to get more 
nearly into the sweet kernel of human life. 
My friend, you may or may not think this a 
worthy object; if you do not, stop here, go 
no further with me; but if you do, why, we'll 
exchange great words on the road, we'll look 
up at the sky together; we'll see and hear 
the finest things in this world! We'll enjoy 
the sun! Well live light in spring! 

Until last Tuesday, then, I was carried 
easily and comfortably onward by the corn, 
the eggs, and the honey of my past labors, 
and before Wednesday noon I began to expe- 
rience in certain vital centers recognizable 
symptoms of a variety of discomfort an- 
ciently familiar to man. And it was all the 
sharper because I did not know how or where 
I could assuage it. In all my life, in spite of 
various ups and downs in a fat world, I don't 
think I was ever before genuinely hungry. 
Oh, I've been hungry in a reasonable, civ- 
ilized way, but I have always known where 
in an hour or so I could get all I wanted to 
eat—a condition accountable, in this world, 
Iam convinced, for no end of stupidity. But 
to be both physically and let us say, psycho- 
logically, hungry and not to know where or 
how to get anything to eat, adds something 
to the zest of life. 

By noon on Wednesday, then, I was rc- 
duced quite to a point of necessity. But 
where was I to begin, and how? I know from 
long experience the suspicion with which the 
ordinary farmer meets the Man of the Road 
—the man who appears to wish to enjoy the 
fruits of the earth without working for them 
with his hands. It is a distrust deep-seated 
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and ages old. Nor can the Man of the Road 
ever quite understand the Man of the Fields. 
And here was I, for so long the stationary 
man of the fields essaying the rôle of the 
man of the road. I experienced a sudden 
sense of the enlivenment of the faculties: I 
must now depend upon wit or cunning or 
human nature to win my way, not upon mere 
skill of the hand or strength in the bent back. 
Whereas in my former life, when I was as- 
sailed by a man of the road, whether tramp 
or peddler or poet, I had only to stand stock- 
still within my fences and say nothing— 
though indeed I never could do that, being 
far too much interested in everyone who 
came my way—and the invader was soon 
repelled. There is nothing so resistant as the 
dull security of possession: the stolidity of 
ownership! 

Many times that day I stopped by a field 
side or at the end of a lane, or at a house- 
gate, and considered the possibilities of mak- 
ing an attack. Oh, I measured the houses 
and barns I saw with a new eye! The kind 
of country I had known so long and famil- 
iarly became a new and foreign land, full of 
strange possibilities. I spied out the men in 
the fields and did not fail, also, to see what I 
could of the commissary department of each 
farmstead as I passed. I walked for miles 
looking thus for a favorable opening—and 
with a sensation of embarrassment at once 
disagreeable and pleasurable. As the after- 
noon began to deepen I saw that I must 
absolutely do something: a whole day tramp- 
ing in the open air without a bite to eat is an 
irresistible argument: 

Presently I saw from the road a farmer 
and his son planting potatoes in a sloping 
field. There was no house at all in view. At 
the bars stood a light wagon half filled with 
bags of seed potatoes and the horse which 
had drawn it stood quietly not far off tied 
to the fence. The man and the boy, each 
with a basket on his arm, were at the farther 
end of the field, dropping potatoes. I stood 
quietly watching them. They stepped 
quickly and kept their eyes on the furrows: 
good workers. I liked the looks of them. I 
liked also the straight, clean furrows, I liked 
the appearance of the horse. 

“I will stop here,” I said to myself. 

I cannot at all convey the sense of high 
adventure I had as I stood there. Though I 
had not the slightest idea of what I should 
do or say, yet I was determined upon the 
attack. 

Neither father nor son saw me until they 
had nearly reached the end of the field. 


“Step lively, 
Ben," I heard the 
man say with some 
impatience, ** we've 
got to finish this 
field to-day." 

“Tam steppin’ 
lively, dad," re- 
sponded the boy, 
“but it's awful hot. 
We can’t. possibly 
finish to-day. It’s 
too much."' 

"We've got to 
get through here 
to-day," the man 
replied grimly. 

I know just how 
the man felt; for I 
knew well the diffi- 
culty a farmer has 
in getting help in 
planting time. The 
spring waits for no 
man! My heart 
went out to the man and boy struggling 
there in the heat of their sloping field. For 
this is the real warfare of the common life. 

“Why,” I said to myself with a curious 
lift of the heart, “they have need of a fellow 
just like me.” 

At that moment the boy saw me and miss- 
ing a step in the rhythm of the planting, the 
father also looked up and saw me. But 
neither said a word until the furrows were 
finished, and the planters came to refill their 
baskets. 

* Fine afternoon," I said, sparring foran 
opening. 

* Fine," responded the man rather shortly, 
glancing up from his work. I recalled the 
scores of times I had been exactly in his place 
and had glanced up to see the stranger in 
the road. 

“Got another basket handy?" I asked. 

“There is one somewhere around here," he 
answered not too cordially. The boy said 
nothing at all, but eyed me with absorbing 
interest. The gloomy look had already gone 
from his face. 

I slipped my gray bag from my shoulder. 
took off my coat and put them both down 
inside the fence. Then I found the basket 
and began to fill it from one of the bags. 
Both man and boy looked up at me ques- 
tioningly! I enjoyed the situation im- 
mensely. 

*[ heard you say to your son," I said, 
*that you'd have to hurry in order to get in 








* Who is that man?" 


your potatoes to-day. Ican see that for my- 
self. Let me take a hand for a row or two." 

'The unmistakable shrewd look of the bar- 
gainer came suddenly into the man's face, 
but when I went about my business without 
hesitation or questioning, he said nothing at 
all. As for the boy, the change in his coun- 
tenance was marvelous to see. Something 
new and astonishing had come into the 
world! Oh, I know what a thing it is to bea 
boy and have to work in trouting time! 

“How near are you planting, Ben?" Iasked. 

* About fourteen inches." 

So we began in fine spirits. I was de- 
lighted with the favorable beginning of my 
enterprise; there is nothing which so draws 
men together as their employment at a com- 
mon task. 

Ben was a lad some fifteen years old—very 
stout and stocky, with a fine open counte- 
nance and a frank blue eye—all boy. His 
nose was as freckled as the belly of a trout. 
'The whole situation, including the prospect 
of help in finishing a tiresome job, pleased 
him hugely. He stole a glimpse from time to . 
time at me and then at his father. Finally 
he said: 

* Say, you'll have to step lively to keep up 
with dad." 

“TH show you," I said, how we used to 
drop potatoes when I was a boy." 

And with that I began to step ahead more 
quickly and make the pieces fairly fly. 

“We old fellows,” I said to the father, 
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“must give these young sprouts a lesson 
once in a while." 

“You will, will you?” responded the boy, 
and instantly began to drop the potatoes at 
a prodigious speed. The father followed 
with more dignity, but with evident amuse- 
ment, and so we all came with a rush to the 
end of the row. 

“T guess that beats the record across this 
field!" remarked the 
lad, puffing and wip- 
ing his forehead. “Say, 
but youre a good 
one!" 

It gave me a pe- 
culiar thrill of pleas- 
ure; there is nothing 
more pleasing than 
the frank admiration 
of a boy. 

We paused a mo- 
ment and I said to 
the man: 

“This looks like fine 
potato land." 

“They ain't any 
better in these parts," 
he replied with some 
pride in his voice. 

And so we went at the planting again: 
and as we planted we had great talk of seed 
potatoes and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of mechanical planters, of cultivating 
and spraying, and all the lore of prices and 
profits. Once we stopped at the lower end of 
the field to get a drink from a jug of water 
set in the shade of a fence corner, and once 
we set the horse in the thills and moved the 
seed further up the field. And tired and 
hungry as I felt I really enjoyed the work; I 
really enjoyed talking with this busy father 
and son, and I wondered what their home 
life was like and what were their real ambi- 
tions and hopes. Thus the sun sank lower 
and lower, the long shadows began to creep 
into the valleys and we came finally toward 
the end of the field. Suddenly the boy Ben 
cried out: N 

“There’s Sis." 

I glanced up and saw standing near the 
gateway a slim, bright girl of about twelve 
in a fresh gingham dress. 

“Were coming,” roared Ben, exultantly. 

While we were hitching up the horse, the 
man said to me: 

* You'll come down with us and have some 
supper." 

“Indeed I will," I replied, trying not to 
make my response too eager. 
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* Did mother make gingerbread to-day?" 
I heard the boy whisper audibly. 

“Sh-h—” replied the girl, “who is that 
man?" 

“I don't know,"—vwith a great accent of 


mystery—, “and dad don't know. Did 
mother make gingerbread?” 

* Sh-h—he'll hear you.” 

“Gee, but he can plant potatoes. He 


dropped down on us 
out of a clear sky." 
“What is he?" she 
asked, “a tramp?” 
* Nope, not a tramp. 


He works. But, Sis, 
did mother make gin- 
gerbread? " 


So we all got into 
the light wagon and 
drove briskly out 
along the shady coun- 
try road. The even- 
ing was coming on, 
and the air was full 
of the scent of blos- 
soms. We turned 
finally into a lane and 
thus came promptly, 
for the horse was as 
eager as we, to the capacious farmyard. A 
motherly woman came out from the house, 
spoke to her son and nodded pleasantly to 
me. There was no especial introduction. I 
said merely, “My name is Grayson," and 
I was accepted without a word. 

I waited to help the man, whose name I 
had now learned—it was Stanley—with his 
horse and wagon, and then we came up to the 
house. Near the back door there was a 
pump, with a bench and basin set just within 
a little cleanly-swept, open shed. Rolling 
back my collar and baring my arms I washed 
myself in the cool water, dashing it over my 
head until I gasped, and then stepping back, 
breathless and refreshed, I found the slim 
girl, Mary, at my elbow with a clean soft 
towel. As I stood wiping quietly I could 
smell the ambrosial odors from the kitchen. 
In all my life I never enjoyed a moment more 
than that, I think. 

“Come in now,” said the motherly Mrs. 
Stanley. 

So we filed into the roomy kitchen where 
an older girl, called Kate, was flying about 
placing steaming dishes upon the table. 
There was also an older son, who had been 
at the farm-chores. It was altogether a fine, 
vigorous, independent, American family. So 
we all sat down and drew up our chairs. Then 
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we paused a moment, and the father, bowing 
his head, said in a low voice: 

“For all Thy good gifts, Lord, we thank 
Thee. Preserve us and keep us through an- 
other night." 

I suppose it was a very ordinary farm 
meal, but it seems to me I never tasted a 
better one. The huge piles of new baked 
bread, the sweet farm butter, already deli- 
cious with the flavor of new grass, the bacon 
and eggs, the potatoes, the rhubarb sauce, 
the great plates of new, hot gingerbread and 
at the last, the custard pie—a great wedge 
of it, with fresh cheese! After the first raven- 
ous appetite of hardworking men was satis- 
fied, there came to be a good deal of lively 
conversation. The girls had some joke be- 
tween them which Ben was trying in vain to 
fathom. The older s told how much milk 
a certain Alderney cow had given, and Mr. 
Stanley, quite changed now as he sat at his 
own table from the rather grim farmer of the 
afternoon revealed a capacity for a husky 
sort of fun, joking Ben about his potato- 
planting and telling in a lively way of his 
race with me. As for Mrs. Stanley, she sat 
smiling behind her tall coffee pot, radiating 
good cheer and hospitality. They asked me 
no questions at all, and I was so hungry and 
tired that I volunteered no information. 

After supper we went out for half or three- 
quarters of an hour to 
do some final chores, 
and Mr. Stanley and I 
stopped in the cattle 
yard and looked over 
the cows, and talked 
learnedly about the 
pigs, and I admired 
his spring calves to his 
heart’s content, for 
they really were a fine 
lot. When we came in 
again the lamps had 
been lighted in the sit- 
ting room and the older 
daughter was at the 
telephone  exchang- 
ing the news of the day 
with some neighbor— 
and with great laughter 
ind enjoyment. Oc- 
csionally she would 





turn and repeat some bit of gossip to the 
family and Mrs. Stanley would exclaim——” 

“Do tell!" 

* Can't we have a bit of music to-night?” 
inquired Mr. Stanley. 

Instantly Ben and the slim girl, Mary, 
made a wild dive for the front room — 
the parlor—and came out with a first-rate 
phonograph which they placed on the 
table. 

"Something lively now," said Mr. 
Stanley. 

So they put on a rollicking negro song 
called, *My Georgia Belle," which, besides 
the tuneful voices, introduced a steamboat 
whistle and a musical clangor of bells. When 
it wound up with a bang, Mr. Stanley took 
his big comfortable pipe out of his mouth 
and cried out: 

* Fine, fine!" 

We had further music of the same sort and 
with one record the older daughter, Kate, 
broke into the song with a full, strong, though 
uncultivated voice—which pleased us all 
very much indeed. 

- Presently Mrs. Stanley, who was sitting 
under the lamp with a basket of socks to 
mend, began to nod. 

* Mother's giving the signal,” said the 
older son. 

“No, no, I'm not a bit sleepy,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stanley. 

But with further jok- 
ing and laughing the 
family began to move 
about. The older 
daughter gave me a 
hand lamp and showed 
me the way upstairs to 
a little room at the 
end of the house. 

“T think," she said 
with pleasant dignity, 
“you will find every- 
thing you need." 

I cannot tell with 
what solid pleasure I 
rolled into bed or how 
soundly and sweetly I 
slept. 

This was the first 
day of my real adven- 
tures. 





The next instalment of ‘‘Adventures on the Friendly Road” is entitled “I Whistle” and 
š will appear next month. 
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All the candidates are making a bid for the Progressive vote — it looks 
if the old order had changed, no matter which one ts elected. Leaa 
Progressives give their differing solutions of the dilemma 









HAVE be- 
come iden- 
tified with 
the Pro- 
gressive party 
because I have 
been gradually 
convinced of the 
need for a new 
political organ- 
ization com- 
mitted to a well- 
defined program 
of social legislation with res- 
olute leaders of courage and 
political experience, if Amer- 
ica is to carry out the most 
fundamental obligation of self-gov- 
ernment; that of making the legal 
order an adequate expression of the 
common good. Such an undertak- 
ing implies a body of people in every 
State consciously committed to the 
same program and or- 
ganized to reduce it to 
political action. 
By the test of my own By JANE 
experience I can confirm 
the need for almost every one of the social 
economic measures advocated by the Pro- 
gressive party; having lived for twenty- 
three years in the midst of the most perplex- 
ing industrial conditions, and having seen 
12 


1 PROGRESSIVES 
DILEMMA 


Lhe New Party 


many evils pe 
which in ol 
and better | 
erned nati 
have, during 

time, been gre 
ameliorated. 

illustrate | 
only a do 
planks in the } 
form of the 

party: 

(1) I have 
many young girls lose ot 
the struggle to live hon 
upon wages too meagre 

intermittent to sup 
them, while the community was po 
less to discover the economic | 
of their danger through such r 
mum wage boards as England 
established for the relief of wome 
“sweated” industries. 

(2 I have kn: 
night-shift girls w 
lives were shorte 
ADDAMS through sheer exhau: 

totally without pr 
tion in America, although twenty-nine c 
tries of the civilized world have prohil 
all night work for women. 

(3) I have witnessed the wife and chil 
of a convict struggle unaided with b 
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poverty while his prison earnings were added 
to the profits of a prison contractor, but 
could not be utilized for the support of his 
family. 

(4) I have seen strong young immigrants 
incapacitated during their first threemonths 
in America, as the result of working in sand 
blasting or lead enameling, although in the 
fatherland they would have been adequately 
protected from industrial diseases. 

(5) I know many honest artisan families 
constantly haunted by the dread that illness 
or non-employment may at any moment 
separate their members and scatter them 
into public institutions because America has 
neglected the insurance systems so well es- 
tablished in other great nations. 

(6) I constantly see promising boys and 
girls grow discouraged in one unskilled occu- 

pation after another, through lack of train- 
ing in those continuation and trade schools 
which have been so widely established in 


' Germany. 


(7) And I have further seen the provisions 
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of the Illinois Child-Labor Law menaced by 
nation-wide combinations of capital, because 
there is no Federal control in regard to the 
premature labor of children. 

(8) I have lived through periods of strikes 
and labor disturbances, when the wildest 
assertions were made as to the amount of 
wages paid, the fines imposed, and the pace 
exacted, and yet there was no possible method 
of securing accurate information because no 
publicity has been legally required as to such 
matters in America. 

(9) I ‘have witnessed the entire Hull- 
House neighbor filled with bitterness and 
resentment, when injunctions were unfairly 
used in labor disputes and (10) contempt of 
court pushed quite outside its legitimate 
province, and yet there was no method avail- 
able for quiet and legal redress, without which 
well-ordered self-government is impossible. 

(11) I have known immigrants massed 
into tenement houses helpless and idle for 
many months because the Federal Govern- 
ment, so quick to reject the unfit at the port 







THE FOREMOST WOMAN IN AMERICA 
No single person’s indorsement of the Progressive Party has had influence comparable to that of 
Miss Jane Addams. She is known and loved by thousands and respected by millions. Miss Addams 
is the first woman to have a place on the executive board of a National Political Party 
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of entry, has no machinery for directing the 
fit into localities where labor is in demand and 
agricultural skill sorely needed. 

(12) I have seen philanthropic enterprises 
carefully developed by public-spirited women, 
such as industrial schools and juvenile courts, 
when they were made an integral part of 
government, languish and fail of their highest 
usefulness because their founders and pro- 
moters could have no further part in them; 
I have seen other beneficent measures, such 
as old-age pensions and epileptic colonies, 
fail of accomplishment because women with- 
out the franchise had no opportunity to 
insist that the State should provide adequate 
care for the old and sick. 

During these twenty-three years the social 
workers throughout the country have met 
annually in conference, discussing together 
such programs of ameliorating legislation as 
might lift the heaviest burdens from the poor 
and protect them from political and industrial 
exploitation. "They gradually came to place 
their hopes on increasing publicity, such as 
might be secured through scientific surveys 
and federal investigations. 

It was the social workers who first proposed 
the Immigration Commission which was 
appointed by President Roosevelt; thev 
also suggested a special study of the women 
and child wage-earners in the United States 
and the establishment of a Children’s Bureau, 
appearing before congressional committees 
in behalf of these measures; and they re- 
cently urged President Taft to appoint an 
Industrial Commission which might ‘nvesti- 
gate the protean relations between capital 
and labor. 

In spite of the valuable publicity resulting 
from such commissions and the advanced 
legislation in such States as Wisconsin, many 
social workers, with thousands of other people 
throughout the nation, have increasingly felt 
the need for a new party which should rep- 
resent “the action and passion of the times,” 
which should make social reform a political 
issue of national dimensions, which should 
inaugurate an educational campaign with 
leaders advocating its measures to the re- 
motest parts of the country, which should 
send representatives to Congress and to the 
State legislatures who had been publicly 
committed to social reform and who are re- 
sponsible to constituents for specific measures. 

Only such a party could crvstallize the 
advanced public sentiment to be found in 
various localities, and make of it a force for 
national progress. 

A few weeks ago a great convention in 
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Chicago brought together from every State 
in the Union men and women haunted by 
the same social compunctions, animated by 
like hopes, revealing to each other mutual 
sympathies and memories. They urged tried 
methods for righting old wrongs and for 
establishing social standards in industry. 
For three days together they defined their 
purposes and harmonized their wills into 
a gigantic coóperation. They placed at the 
head of their new party, “ born of the nation’s 
awakened sense of justice," two men of polit- 
ical sagacity who had shown an unusual under- 
standing of the social demands of the people. 

I am happy to have been a delegate to this 
convention because I believe that the plat- 
form was a reaction to felt needs, and that 
with the establishment of equal suffrage, 
direct primaries, the initiative and referen- 
dum, the political organization of the nation 
can never again get so far away from the life 
and needs of the people. 

I am further convinced that because Colo- 
nel Roosevelt possesses a unique power *'to put 
the longing of the multitude into words that 
they do not forget and to banish their doubts 
and fears by the sheer force of his personality 
and the vital power of his courage," that no 
other man in America is so able to focus the 
scattered moral energy of our vast nation and 
to direct it into practical reforms. 


WHY I PREFER WILSON TO 
ROOSEVELT 
By HERBERT QUICK 


ROGRESSIVES like myself who regard 
P the thing rather than the name are 

blest with an embarrassment of riches 
this year. It is a proof of the enormously 
rapid progress of the progressive movement 
in American politics that we, who have in 
the past fully expected that reactionary 
forces would in any given case control both 
old parties, save when the perennial Bryan 
might wrest dominion temporarily from them, 
are now actually given a choice between 
two genuinely progressive candidates and 
two really advanced platforms. More won- 
derful still, these two are the real contenders 
for the victory. Standpatism, represented 
by the once great Republican party, is 
matched with Socialism for third place. It is 
à most astounding revolution. 

Having a choice, I go leisurely about mak- 
ing it, as one who may have anything on the 
bill. I was for Roosevelt as against Taft. 
There was no reason to believe that the Dem- 
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ocrats were to have any party revolution, 
and therefore Taft seemed the real danger. 
That passed away with the overthrow of 
the bosses at Baltimore. Old progressives 
breathed easier. We were to have a show for 
a good man anyhow. Then the Colonel 
formed his new party, and we begin to pick 
and choose. We had hoped for Wilson or 
Roosevelt—after the La Follette campaign 
was blanketed—and behold! we have both, 
and a brand-new party to boot! It is 
riches beyond the dream of progressive 
avarice. | : 
Progressive policies will rule the nation in 
` the future. That is certain. Who shall lead 
the movement officially? I am for Wilson 
for such a variety of 
reasons that it is 
difficult to set them 
forth here. But, in 
brief, I shall try. 
As between two 
progressives, char- 
acter must weigh 
heavily. I think 
Wilson tempera- 
mentally the better 
progressive. Inde- 
pendence of malign 
influences is a prime 
requisite in progres- 
sive work, and Wil- 
son has shown him- 
self to be possessed 
of this quality in a 
wonderfully high 
degree. He never 
truckled to or bar- 
gained with bosses 
when president of 
Princeton, when 
Governor of New 
Jersey, nor when he 
met the crucial test 
of temptationin this 
campaign. At Bal- 
timore his strength 
was a rock of inde- 
pendence. 
Roosevelt has al- 
ways been ready to 
dicker with bosses 
and collogue with 
monopoly. I pre- 


sume his followers Tf. EATER OE 
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from denying his reform, let him be given 
time out of office to prove it. 

I regard Wilson as the better fundamental 
democrat. In this day when our chief task, 
after all, is the perfecting of our democracy, 
this is more important than anything else. 
Roosevelt seems to say, ‘‘Hand this govern- 
ment over to me, and I'll make you the great- 
est nation on earth." His position on the 
trust question is a phase of this attitude: 
Now I would rather hand the government 
over to the Colonel than to leave it with 
Aldrich, Penrose, Cannon, and Crane, but I 
prefer to that, even, the election of the man 
who even as a college student worked out 
the defects in our governmental system, and 





THE “GATEWAY AMENDMENT” 


: hi This important plank for the easier amendment of the Constitution in the Bull 
believe h ti to have Moose platform was first proposed by Herbert Quick, who “put it across" in the 
put SUCI gs be- Iowa Democratic platform in the late "nineties. He has been agitating it ever 
hind him forever. 


If so, and I am far 





since practically alone. He regards it as the most important plank in any political 
platform this year. Nevertheless Mr. Quick is for Governor Wilson 
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is devoted to the policy of letting the people 
rule through laws. If the above seems hostile 
to the Colonel it is too strong. I’m not hos- 
tile. I just prefer Wilson, and am trying to 
give reasons. 

A President needs to be a good judge of 
men. As between a good judge and a bad 
one, I am for the progressive who judges well. 
Roosevelt is one of the worst judges of men in 
the world. He selected a great many splendid 
men for place under him, but the big places 
he too often gave to bad men, from the pro- 
gressive viewpoint. He made very bad ap- 
pointments to the Federal bench, chaffering 
in the Senate vote market with the bosses for 
support for his administrative policies, and 
paying with boss-selected judges. He did 
not seem to see what a horrible thing this is. 
I do not believe that Wilson would do such a 
thing. I do not believe Wilson capable of 
such a tragic mistcke—to call it nothing 
worse—as Roosevelt made when he forced 
William H. Taft into the White House, after 
failing to perpetrate the still worse blunder 
of forcing in Elihu Root. And I see no rea- 
son for thinking the Colonel any better judge 
of men now than then. 

The Colonel is definitely in favor of aban- 
doning the effort to keep up competition in 
the industrial field. His policy seems to be 
to accept monopoly as normal, and to regu- 
late it. 'This means socialism as the next 
step, for regulation as a substitute for compe- 
tition must fail. Iam not ready to abandon 
the field to monopoly, for I believe that indi- 
vidual initiative has not been tried out under 
fair conditions, such as free natural opportu- 
nities and unrestricted trade. I therefore pre- 
fer Wilson to Roosevelt because he is for com- 
petition in the industrial field as against 
monopoly—even regulated monopoly. If 
we have to go to Socialistic ownership of fac- 
tories, I prefer the longer course of further 
experiment with competition, rather then the 
Colonel’s short cut. 

I regard Roosevelt as a real progressive 
who earnestly seeks to serve his country for 
the people’s good. He is a big figure, and I 
want things to happen so as to make him use- 
ful for a long time. He has had wonderful 
luck, as well as great skill and efficiency. He 
has always sailed with the wind. He is doing 
a good work as a private citizen—better, I 
feel sure than he could do in the White House. 
He needs the test of defeat. He will be all the 
better, if he is what his followers think him, 
for four years of the sweet uses of adversity. 
His new party, too, will ripen in four years, 
and may need ripening to fit it for power. It 
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is now in that period of youth wherein it 
rapturously ascends the ladder leaning on the 
cloud. It is in the Frémont period. Four 
years hence it may reach the Lincoln stage of © 
development. I want it to give us an Eman- 
cipator when it wins, not merely a Path- 
finder. And I want the abecedarians in poli- 
tics and the neophytes in reform who do so 
infest it to have four years to stand and wait 
before they go into power. They need it. 
They may find, many of them, that reform 
bores them—and the party should be purged 
of those susceptible of boredom before it is 
given power. 

Wilson is a man of the most extraordinary 
fitness for the task of the Presidency. He 
stands for a complete progressive program. 
The progressives adopted some planks which 
are good, and which are not mentioned in the 
Baltimore platform. But in so far as they 
are fundamentally democratic I assume that | 
a fundamental democrat like Wilson favors 
them whether they happen to be in the 
platform or not. The general principle in- 
cludes the specifications under it. I shall 
not allow the Colonel’s party to wean me 
from as good a progressive as he or any of 
his followers by the simple method of out- 
promising. 

Roosevelt took the Canal Zone by what 
amounted to violence or worse. I am proud 
of the Canal, but we shall grow more and 
more ashamed of the way we entered on the 
Canal project as we improve in national 
morals. There are some ticklish things to 
settle growing out of the opening of the big - 
ditch, and I don't want the man who made 
this bad start to have the settling of the 
issues. I prefer Wilson in that connection. 
He possesses a clearer mind, and more poise. 
Roosevelt would have been a bad man to sit 
in Lincoln's place when Great Britain took 
Mason and Slidell from the mail-steamer 
Trent. The point is, that in my opinion, our 
international relations for the next few years 
—German, Mexican, Japanese, British— 
require a man of the Lincolnian poise, rather 
than the Rooseveltian dash. I have no doubt 
that the Colonel understands international 
good manners quite as well as does the Gov- 
ernor—but he refuses to conform to them. 
We don’t want a man who will pound the 
table and cuss. The Panama affair shows 
that pounding the table and cussing is one 
of the most excusable things the Colonel does 
when international temptation besets him. 
In short, I regard precipitancy as a rooted 
fault in his character. The Panama aflair 
and the Tennessee Coal and Iron episode 
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both indicate this—and the latter shows 
his. leaning to the fostering of monopolies. 

I care little for the third-term bugaboo, 
and I do not think the Colonel is doing any- 
thing wrong or false to his promises in run- 
ning; but as between two progressives, 
even if other things were equal, I feel like 
supporting the man who has not had two 
terms. 

I want to see the progressivism of the 
Democratic party perfected by four years 
of the sane, wise, neobryanism of Wilson. 
The Colonel’s party can’t be made to at- 
tract all the progressives. I want the Dem- 
ocratic party solidified in its present faith, 
as it will be by Wilson in the White House. 

Finally, I am for Wilson, because I don’t 
want the election thrown into the House as 


it will be if he is not victor. The House 
is deadlocked, and must stay  dead- 
locked until after election. Nothing can 


break the deadlock except enough deaths 
between now and December to change 
three of the four Congressional delegations 
of Maine, New Mexico, Rhode Island, and 
Nebraska in their political complexions, 
and all the same way. This cannot hap- 
pen. Whether or not we have any law 
covering this anomalous case is doubtful. 
If the Presidential Succession Act applies, 
Hon. Philander C. Knox, as Secretary of 
State, will go before the Chief Justice, March 
4th next and ask to be sworn in as President 
because neither the Electoral College nor the 
House has been able to elect! Or William H. 
_ Taft will hold over until his successor is 
elected and qualified. I don’t care to see 
either of these things happen—or any uncer- 
tainty arise,—especially with the Colonel as 
one of three rival pretenders to the succes- 
sion. The revered fathers of 1787 seem 
never to have thought of such a situation. I 
do not want any failure to elect. It would 
present as bad a situation as we had in 
1876. I should favor Wilson for many 
other reasons, but if the case hung in the 
balance, this point would decide me—for 
I think the Presidential fight should end 
on election day. In short, Wilson! 


TAFT’S CLAIM FOR RE- 
ELECTION 


By CHARLES E. TOWNSEND 


R. TAFT has served as President for 
M less than three and one-half years, 
and yet his administration, measured 

by constructive progressive legislative ac- 
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complishment, is unsurpassed by that of any 
other President in our history. 

He was nominated in Chicago in 1908 on a 
platform approved by the most progressive 
element of the Republican party and he has 
come nearer to fulfilling its provisions than 
any other President came to accomplishing ` 
the pledges of the platform upon which he 
was elected. 

Briefly let me call attention to the records: 

The tariff plank of the platform of 1908 
directed the President to call an extra session 
of the 61st Congress to revise the tariff. 
It declared for a protective tariff equal to the 
difference in cost of production here and 
abroad, plus a reasonable profit to the 
American industry; it declared for a maxi- 
mum and minimum provision in the proposed 
tariff legislation. This is the substance of 
that plank. Has it been fulfilled? 

The President called an extra session. 
The result of the work of the Ways and 
Means committee of which Mr. Payne was 
chairman was laid before the House. The 
report contained the maximum and minimum 
provision. It also provided for a corporation 
tax and for a tariff board to determine the 
difficult task imposed by the platform, 
of finding out what the difference in cost 
of production here and abroad is. The 
House passed the bill and sent it to the 
Senate. That body deliberated upon it for 
long weeks, during which time the President 
labored unceasingly to secure such changes in 
existing tariff rates as would make the bill 
comply with his ideas of what rates should be 
imposed. After the bill passed the Senate it 
went to conference. The President was in 
frequent communication with the conferees 
urging them to reduce certain duties which 
to him seemed too high. No one could have 
worked harder than he did to secure this 
result. Finally a bill was agreed upon and 
was presented to the President. It was not 
just what the President desired, but it was 
better than the existing law and he must 
either sign or veto it. To veto it would be to 
retain the Dingley law. To sign it was to 
reduce rates on iron products from 1o to 60 
per cent.; to put leather on the free list and 
reduce the duty on boots and shoes 40 per 
cent.; to reduce the duty materially on lum- 
ber and on chemicals, and on hundreds of 
other articles; to secure a corporation tax and 
a tariff board. I submit that he would have 
been less than a real statesman if he had not 
approved the Payne bill. 

The platform also declared for free trade 
with the Philippines except as to limitations 
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ONCE FOR ROOSEVELT, 


intend to vote for Mr. Taft. 
as representatives of this class. 


Representatives 


on the importation of sugar and tobacco. 
This provision has been fulfilled. 

It declared for a postal savings bank sys- 
tem, and such a system is now the law. 

It commended the Sherman Anti-trust law 
and condemned the failure of other admin- 
istrations to enforce its provisions. Presi- 
dent Taft has enforced that law as it never 
was enforced before, and he has shown no 
partiality. By this course he has secured 
some of his most bitter enemies. 

It demanded help to workers by estab- 
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NOW 
There are a number of prominent men in public life, known as progressives, who 
We were in doubt whom to invite to this symposium 
A friendly adviser, high in the councils of the 
Republican party, suggested Senator Townsend of Michigan, who at one time 
(before he became Senator) was the spokesman for Roosevelt in the House of 
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facts. 


bility Act. 
act has 


cratic House. 


improvement, 


into law. 


last three years 
than during any 
previous adminis- 
tration. This ad- 
ministration 
has been conserving 
and not talking 
merely. 

It indorsed all 
proper efforts to se- 
cure the peace of 
the world, and 
President Taft has 
done more to bring 
about this condition than any other liv- 
ing American. 

It approved the civil service law and the 
President prevented an emasculation of that 
law by vetoing a bill passed by both houses 
whose effect would have been to destroy 
most of the benefits of that service. 

It approved the railroad legislation on the 
statute books, but asked that the interstate 
commerce law be amended so as to give to 
railroads the right to make traffic agreements, 
subject to the approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and that legislation 


FOR TAFT 


lishing an eight-hour day, a children's 
bureau, and an investigation of foreign con- be enacted to prevent the over-issue of stocks 
tract labor conditions. All of these are and bonds by interstate carriers. The 
| 
| 
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now accomplished 


It commended 
the Employers' Lia- 

That 
been 
strengthened under 
this administration, 
and a workman's 
compensation act 
has passed the Re- 
publican Senate 
and is now being 
held up in a Demo- 


It approved the 
proposition of Fed- 
eral aid for road 
and 
such a provision 
has been enacted 


It committed the 
party to the conser- 
vation of our nat- 
ural resources and 
more real construc- 
tive progress has 
been made in this 
matter during the 
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President early in his administration urged 
upon Congress by a message to it, the neces- 
sity and desirability of such action, but the 
Congress refused to take it. 

This is a partial record of the present 
administration in its relations to the plat- 
form upon which it went into power. Look 
over the history of the country and see if 
there is another administration with a better 
record of performance. 

The beginning of the insurgent movement 
occurred during Roosevelt's administration, 
but he was a regular and the insurgents with 
the exception of five or six of the most con- 
servative,—of which I was one,—were not 
with President Roosevelt. 'The disposition 
of the political professional insurgent is to 
antagonize the administration of his own 
party. He can obtain notoriety in no other 
manner so well (and from the day Mr. Taft 
became President until now, he has had 
bitter, unrelenting opposition from members 
of his own party). 

It will be remembered that in consequence 

during the Congressional campaign in 1910 
enough Republicans throughout the country 
remained away from the polls to enable 
the Democrats to secure the House of Repre- 
sentatives and to reduce the Republican 
majority in the Senate to about eight. 
And yet, I repeat, that even with Congresses 
so constituted, President Taft has more real 
progressive legislation to the credit of his 
administration than has any other President 
since Lincoln. 

I shall vote for him because he is more a 
statesman than he is a politician. If this 
fact had been reversed he would now be 
practically unopposed for reélection. 

I shall support President Taft because a 
careful, unbiased and intelligent study of all 
the candidates for President compels me to 
select him as the sanest, the most practically 
progressive, the most unselfish, and the most 
reliable of them all. 

I shall support him because under his ad- 
ministration the general prosperity of all our 
people has never been so great nor so universal. 

I shall support him because government 
was never before so clean and its adminis- 
tration never before upon such a sound 
business basis. 

I shall support him because of some of the 
enemies he has made. Every great corporate 
law breaker, every millionaire who has been 
indicted under President Taft’s administra- 
tion for violating the law, is opposing him. 
It is true that many of these ‘‘malefactors 

of great wealth" prefer reform now with 
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Jacob’s voice, yet methinks I can still detect 
the hand of Esau. 

I shall support Taft because he is the duly 
certified nominee of the Republican party, 
and while I deprecate many convention 
methods, including some which attended the 
conventions of 1912, 1908 and 1904, yet 
after carefully reviewing all the evidence I 
am satisfied that the convention which re- 
nominated Mr. Taft was quite as free from 
bossism and coercion as any other convention 
held this year. 

Iama Republican. The Republican party 
has some unworthy men among its leaders, 
but no other existing party has fewer of this 
class. Its principles are right and the rank 
and file of its membership are the most pro- 
gressive, the most patriotic and intelligent of 
our people. 

Its bad men can be deposed and will be 
deposed. I feel that it is my duty to work in 
that party to bring about the greatest good 
to my country. I could not desert it even if 
I had been disappointed in my personal am- 
bitions or desires, for I am a Republican from 
principle. Mr. Taft has been true to the 
platform upon which he was elected and true 
to the principles of his party. 


SOCIALISM, THE LOGICAL OUT- 
COME OF PROGRESSIVISM 


By VICTOR L. BERGER 


HY am I going to vote for Debs? As 

V V good a man as Eugene V. Debs is I am 
not going to vote for him in the sense 

one is voting for Wilson, Taft or Roosevelt—I 
simply votetheticket of the Socialist party. I 
have no hope that theSocialist party will elect 
its candidate for president in this election. 
With us the Socialist movement and its 
principles are paramount—not the candidate. 
The Socialist party stands for the collective 


. ownership of all the social means of produc- 


tion and distribution in the interest of the 
whole people. 

Socialists say that this step is the necessary 
and natural outcome of the concentration of 
wealth and of the development of capitalism. 

Antagonists of Socialism in the past 
claimed that collective ownership of an indus- 
try was impossible because the personal super- 
vision and control of the owner was absolutely 
necessary to the success of any enterprise. 

To-day we see that the greatest undertak- 
ings are those in which the stockholders and 
owners have nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of affairs and are only drawing dividends. 
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In all of our large industrial concerns— 
stock companies, railroads and trusts—busi- 
ness is managed and carried on by a few paid 
officials. These men might just as well be 
paid by the state, or the nation (as the case 
may be), to carry on the enterprise in the in- 
terest of the people, as paid by a few wealthy 
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weakness of our political spoils system, not 
withstanding. 

This idea, carried out gradually and logic 
ally, involves a complete change of ou 
economic and political system. 

Political equality under the present sys 


tem is a snare and delusion. The wagi 





SANEST AND MOST 
IN THIS 


THE 


SOCIALIST 


INFLUENTIAL 


COUNTRY 


Victor L. Berger, the first Socialist ever to sit in Congress has fought unfalteringly 


for twenty-five years. 


He is the man who made possible the Socialistic victory in 


Milwaukee, and he commands respect everywhere for his honesty and common 


sense. He is a superprogressive. 


want, but he cannot see why they stop at these: 


men to carry it on for their individual profit. 

Moreover, we find that whenever the na- 
tion, state or community has undertaken to 
own and manage any large industry, railroad, 
mine, factory, telegraph, telephone, mill, or 
canal, etc., this invariably redounded to the 
benefit of the commonwealth—the inherent 


Berger is for many of the things progressives 


he goes much further 


worker who depends upon a master or upon 
the master class for an opportunity to make 
a living is not on terms of equality with his 
master. 

Political liberty and economic despotism 
are incompatible. 

The Socialist party proposed to supple- 
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ment our political democracy by industrial 
democracy. 

No one dreams of abolishing private prop- 
erty. On the contrary, we propose to secure 
private property to every citizen, to the 
many million men and women who under the 
present system have no chance of ever having 
any. Productive capital only is to be owned 
in common, by the nation, the State or the 
municipality as the exigencies of the case may 
require. Business will be carried on for use 
and not for profit. This is the case now in 
thepost-office,water works, public school, etc., 
wherever owned and managed by the people. 

Such is the aim of the Socialist party. 

The usual argument in defense of the pres- 


ent vicious system is not that it is right or: 


good, but that it is here and must stay. 

We Socialists think this a foolish assertion. 
We believe the American people great and 
strong enough to get rid of anything that is 
not good or harmful. 

The Capitalist system did not always exist. 
It followed the Feudal system, which replaced 
a system based upon ancient chattel slavery. 

The Capitalist system has undoubtedly 
done some good in this world. The Capitalist 
system was useful. It has concentrated 
economic forces and has made possible the 
production of wealth on a very large scale. 

The Capitalist system was a step in the 
evolution to freedom, but only a step. It has 
now outlived its usefulness. It has become 
oppressive to the great majority of the peo- 
ple. Therefore it must pass away. 

The growing restiveness of the people gen- 
erally—the willingness of the trusts and 
other great industrial undertakings to accept 
governmental control—the crumbling of the 
two great Capitalist parties—the fact that 
the most intelligent. of their politicians are 
trying to steal Socialistic planks and adopt 
them for their own platforms,—are so many 
signs of the change that is upon us. 

The Socialist party has not a majority as 
yet. But Socialistic ideas have permeated 
the great majority. The trusts and economic 
evolution on one hand—and the natural dis- 
content of the people with the lowering of 
their standard of living on the other hand, 
are working for Socialism. 

Therefore, we laugh at the contention that 
the Socialist party is still comparatively 
small. Every great party has had a small be- 
ginning—and the Socialist party is growing 
exceedingly fast. 

The phrase of “ getting on the band wagon” 
is a stupid phrase. Who is on the “band 
wagon?" Not the common citizen, not theav- 
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erage voter. The scheming financiers, and the 
sleek office seekers are on the “band wagon." 

To the common citizen, the working man, 
the underpaid clerk, the disappointed pro- 
fessional man,—to the disinherited of every 
description—we Socialists say: 

Better vote for what you want, even if you 
do not get it, than vote for what you do not 
want and get it! 

Why should we wait with our work until 
the majority of the votes is with us? The 
majority is always indolent and often ignorant. 
We cannot expect them to be anything else 
with their present social surroundings. 

The majority have never brought about 
consciously and deliberately any great social 
change. They have always permitted an 
energetic minority to prepare the way. But 
the majority was always there when the fact 
itself was to be accomplished. 

Therefore, our sole object in State and na- 
tion for the next few years is to elect a re- 
spectable minority of Socialists. 

We want a Socialist minority respected on 
account of its numbers,—respected because 
it represents the most advanced economic 
and political intelligence of the day—re- 
spected because it contains the most sincere 
representatives of the proletariat, the class 
that has the most to gain and nothing to lose. 

Given such a respectable minority in Con- 
gress and in the Legislature of every State of 
the Union within the next few years—the 
future of our people, the future of this coun- 
try will be safe. 


Y 
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A TEST OF FAITH IN DE- 
MOCRACY 


By HERBERT CROLY 


AD Theodore Roosevelt been nomi- 
nated by the regular Republican con- 
vention and Woodrow Wilson by the 

regular Democratic convention, the voting 
problem of the intelligent reformer at the com- 
ing election would not have been essentially 
changed. His task would still have been to 
balance one against the other a complicated 
group of competing claims for hissupport. He 
would have to select the candidate, who was 
in his opinion the more genuine and effective 
servant of the cause. Oras both candidates 
were nominated by.the progressive wings of 
their parties, his decision might well have been 
determined by the platform which contained 
his favorite brand of tariff reform or trust leg- 
islation. But however he voted, he would 
have been obliged to make his vote count 
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against some men and policies, in which he 
believed and in favor of some men and 
policies which he repudiated. 

The formation of the new national Progres- 
sive party has emancipated the progressive 
voter from these difficult and discouraging 
alternatives. Itssalient result is to make pref- 
erences for particular candidates or for one 
special kind of tariff or trust legislation of 
minor importance. The sincere and ardent 
reformer has finally been given a chance to 
exercise a decisive and momentous choice. 
The new party, devoted exclusively to his own 
cause of progressive democracy, has not merely 
freed him from meaningless and embarrassing 
partisan ties, but it has given life and power 
to the exercise of his will as an elector. He 
need no longer vote with a discretion which 
kills enthusiasm. His vote becomes an affir- 
mation of faith—a dedication to personal 
service. He cannot be too grateful to the 
men who, by nominating Mr. Taft against 
the declared will of the Republican party, 
perpetuated from their own point of view the 
incredible blunder of driving sincere progress- 
ives outside of its ranks. As a consequence of 
the first Chicago convention they were forced 
either to form a new party or else to trust 
their cause entirely to the old Democracy. 


The old Democracy made a tempting bid. 


for their support by the nomination of Wood- 
row Wilson, and there are many progress- 
ives who believe that this nomination made 
unnecessary the formation of a third party. 
But such an opinion ignores the realities of 
American partisan organization. The old 
Democracy is even less fit to be the particular 
agent of the progressive cause than are the 
Republicans. No question need be raised as 
to the ability or sincerity of Mr. Wilson. He 
is a leader for whom under former conditions 
any progressive might have rejoiced to vote. 
Neither need we question the reality and the 
significance of the victory which William J. 
Bryan won at the Baltimore convention. 
But in this as in so many other cases the ma- 
chine merely yielded—knowing very well 
that its opportunity would come. It yielded 
just as the New York Republican machine 
yielded to the pressure in favor of the nomina- 
tion and renomination of Charles Hughes, 
and without any greater change of heart and 
disposition. Why should those progressives, 
who as Republicans have just been delivered 
from the necessity of compromising with the 
Republican machine, assume unnecessarily 
the duty of compromising with the Demo- 
cratic machine? Of two things one. If the 
Democratic party continues to preserve the 
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harmony, which Mr. Wilson in his campaign 
addresses has so much admired, progressives 
do not want to be Democrats. If the Demo- 
cratic party is going to be disrupted by a 
righteous quarrel, as the Republican party 
has been, the third party is doing the insur- 
gent Democrats a service by building for 
them a future sanctuary. 

A sincere progressive should not be pre- 
vented from joining the new party by a pref- 
erence for Mr. Wilson; neither should he be 
prevented by a dislike of Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt. In my opinion Mr. Roosevelt 
has earned the support of progressives by 
accomplishing very much more than any 
other political leader to promote the cause of 
American political and economic reform, but 
Ishall not vote for him chiefly for that reason. 
A thoroughly progressive party and a thor- 
oughly progressive platform call more loudly 
for allegiance than can any single leader. No 
one who believes in the platform and wishes 
to associate with the party should allow a dis- 
like of Mr. Roosevelt to stand in the way. 
His leadership is indispensable just at present, 
because his extraordinary personal popularity 
with the American people endows the new 
party at once with volume and momentum. 
But in the long run a national party waxes 
as big as its purpose and program, and be- 
comes bigger than any one of its leaders. 
Mr. Roosevelt very well knows that heis only 
the temporary instrument of a great cause. 
"Those. who allow Mr. Roosevelt's personality 
to obscure its light are showing the same kind 
of political intelligence as those to whom the 
cause has no light except that radiated by 
Mr. Roosevelt. The cause itself, which is 
nothing less than that of human liberation, 
was old when Mr. Roosevelt was born, and it 
will be young when he is dead. 

American progressives are peculiarly fortu- 
nate in obtaining this opportunity of forming 
an effective organization for the promotion of . 
their cause just at the very moment when 
progressive democracy had reached a clear 
and full consciousness of its aims and neces- 
sary instruments. Why should any progress- 
ive allow his vote to count against taking 
full advantage of such an opportunity, be- 
cause he has his own special views about the 
tariff and the trusts? The general cause is 
much more important than any of its aspects. 
A nation can be progressive, as Germany is, 
with a protective tariff, or it can be pro- 
gressive, as Great Britain is, without a 
protective tariff; but it cannot be efficiently 
progressive without a party devoted exclu- 
sively to the work of constructive liberation. 








THE MAN FROM WHOM COL. ROOSEVELT GOT 


HIS 


“NEW NATIONALISM ” 


In his now famous Osawatomie speech, Col. Roosevelt first voiced his “New 


Nationalism.” 


He gives credit for this phrase to Mr. Croly, who first used it in 


“The Promise of American Life,” one of the most radical and far-reaching books 
on political philosophy ever published in this country 


The new party is the only one fully equipped 
for this work. It takes over the Democratic 
tradition of popular rule; it takes over the 
Republican tradition of national responsi- 
bility; and by virtue of a combination of the 
two principles it will hereafter make the 
American nation expressly responsible for 
the realization of a social democratic ideal. 

The result has been to give to the life of 
the new party a more powerful spiritual im- 
pulse than has been attained by any other 
political movement of our generation. The 
organization is likely to become an effective 
humanizing and liberating influence in the 
future of the American democracy, because 
work on its behalf has already proved to 


be a source of moral awakening to so many 
individuals. If its members do not continue 
to display higher moral and intellectual en- 
ergy than has any other American party, it 
will fail to accomplish more than a fraction 
of its program. Unusually hard and disin- 
terested work and unusually costly personal 
sacrifices are indispensable. The expectation 
that they will be made is a matter of faith. 
The very existence of the party is an evidence 
of faith. Its endurance will constitute a still 
severer’test of faith. Those who lack the 
faith, let them remain outside; but if a man 
has seen the light and shared the faith, the 
National Progressive party has a right to 
claim him as its own. 
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FAKING AS A FINE ART 


Confessions of a Newspaper Writer 
Who for Twelve Years Served Under the Master 
Faker of the Business 


A newspaper faker, after twelve vears’ constant writing without telling once 


the whole truth and nothing but the truth attempts to write truth. 


The result of his 


amazing confession concerning the master faker of metropolitan journalism, proves, 


rather than disproves, the adage “Truth 
attempted to deny for a dozen years. 


is stranger than fiction” which he has 


Every story he confesses to have faked, may 
be found in the files of the newspapers he served. 


Not one of the fakes is more 


amazing than the truth now revealed concerning the methods and works of the 





with a seventy-horse-power brain 

propelling a one-cat-power body. 

He is an editor. He radiates ideas 
and throws them off as a pinwheel showers 
sparks. More or less bright young men, in 
various stages of newspaper development, 
catch the ideas as they fall and build up 
words around them until they become the 
“stories” which, printed, entertain, amuse, 
instruct or horrify a couple of million people. 
Berghand took me in the secondary degree 
of my development and instilled into me, at 
from thirty-five dollars to one hundred and 


Bs DisaSt. Vitus'sdancey man 


twenty-five dollars per week, the principles 


and lack of principle of metropolitan news- 
papers. He has had enormous influence over 
ideas and the “angle” at which I observe 
public, semi-public, and guasi public, also 
private,affairs. Ireflect his mental and moral 
attitude toward my employers and toward 
the reading public. As I have worked for 
him more than twelve years and written hun- 
dreds of {‘stories”’ built from his ideas, it is 
plain that, as he has influenced me to write, 
so has he influenced hundreds of thousands 
who read. I often have wondered whether 
Berghand is a force for good or evil. Some- 
times I think him totally lacking in conscience 
or regard for truth. At others I think he does 
great good and, closely analyzing the stories 
I have written, I find few instances wherein 
he has done any specific harm. In the huge 
majority of cases he has pointed a moral, and 
upheld right and justice. 
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Master of Faking who taught him his trade. 
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This is a confession made, not for the sake 
of confessing, but as a study of the methods 
of metropolitan newspapers and the art of 
“faking.” Iam going to tell how I was edu- 
cated as a faker, and of the different schools 
of faking, of which Berghand is dean. Many 
who read this will recall some of the stories 
for this is true. The fact is that, having 
worked for twelve years without writing 
a story that was the truth, the whole truth 
and nothing but the truth I want to see 
whether or not I have forgotten how. Every 
story about which I shall tell will be found in 
the files of the newspapers on which I served 
under Berghand. I worked for him when 
he was City Editor of one paper, when he was 
News Editor of another, and when he returned 
to become Idea Man for the first paper. In 
each of these capacities he has won fame in 
the newspaper world. In each capacity he de- 
veloped the art of faking to its highest degree. 
But in the positions he used three methods. 
As City Editor he printed the truth, but 
“built it up," magnified and added to it, 
colored it to suit himself. Either that or he 
invented stories and found real people, not 
averse to publicity, to “stand for them." As 
News Editor, dealing largely with foreign 
affairs, he manufactured stories about real 
people and real happenings. It was as Idea 
Man for one of the greatest newspapers in 
America that he reached the highest stage 
of development as a faker and invented the 
system of writing fiction as if it were true and 
truth as if it were fiction. 


FAKING AS 


I never shall forget my first meeting with 
Berghand. He had sent forme. I had known 
his reputation and expected to meet an im- 
posing, serious, brainy, magnetic man. A 
small, very nervous man was sitting in a big 
mail box in the corner of his private office, his 
knees hugged under his chin. His face broke 
into quick laughs and changed like a flash 
to serious ab- 
straction as an 
idea leaped into 
his brain. One 
could see the 
ideas come and 
go. The smile 
meant a good 
idea, a quick 
shake of the 
head its rejec- 
tion. After- 
wards I learned 
that sitting in 
the mail box 
was his favor- 
ite place for 
thinking. 

“Ready for 
work?" he 
asked sharply. 

“Yes. If sal- 
ary suits," I 
responded, 
rather taken 
aback by his 
abruptness. 

“It'll suit if 
you do,” he re- 
torted quickly. 
“Tl try you. I 
want a good 
story about 
this man who 
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“All right. You shall have it." I replied, 
nettled by his tone. 

I wrote a story called “How Mr. Jones 
put himself out." According to the story 
Mrs. Jones had found moths in a suit of 
clothes her husband wore while working 
around the house and soaked the clothes in 
gasoline. Mr. Jones went to tend the furnace 
before the 
clothing was 
dry and at- 
tempted to 
light a match 
on the seat of 
his trousers. A 
moment later 
he leaped 
through the 
basement win- 
dow and com- 
menced rolling 
and turning 
somersaults in 
the deep snow 
of the yard. 
The wives of 
two neighbors 
were passing 
and looked on 
in astonish- 
ment. Jones 
saw them. He 
sat up, pulled 
snow over him- 
self with one 
hand until 
buried to the 
waist, while 
tipping his hat 
with the other. 
He was un- 
certain how 


burned him- much damage 
self.” Berghand, a small, very nervous man was sitting in a large mail- had been done 
He handed box.in the corner of his private office to the rear of 


me a three-line 

clipping from an afternoon paper which said 
that John Jones, 1492 Brown Street, was badly 
burned when gasoline set fire to his clothing. 

I found Jones in a hospital swathed in cot- 
ton. He was an engine repair man. His 
clothing, saturated with grease and oil, caught 
fire and he was severely scorched. Berghand 
appeared annoyed when I reported the facts 
to him. 

“You went to see him?" he asked. “That’s 
the best way to spoil a good story. The facts 
aren't worth two lines. I wanted a good 
story." 





the trousers 
and dared not arise, also the snow was 
soothing. 

I was amazed when Berghand hurried to 
my desk and said: 

“That’s the idea. Exactly what I want. 
Deal in essential facts. Get names spelled 
correctly. Use commonplaces, things every- 
one knows, to support unbelievable state- 
ments. Buildup. Never tear down." 

* But the story isn’t true,” I argued. 

* He burned himself. His name is Jones. 
They are the essential facts. Build up around 
them. Add color. Add motion. Make 
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EVERYTHING POSSIBLY true. Everything 
might have happened. The injection of 
commonplace statements completes the con- 
vincingosity of it.” 

“Convincingosity,” was his theory per- 
sonified. I grasped the idea. In a week 
Lerghand relieved me of taking assignments 
of *straight" news and detailed me to work 
as his private staff. The work was easy, 
amusing, and I, half unconsciously, began 
shaping my thoughts to fit his theories. We 
would take a pile of newspapers, pick out 
inconsequential news items, invent a lot of 
harmless but lively details, and give the 
story an entirely new interest. The proof 
that the method was successful is that I 
know of a dozen cases where reporters for 
rival papers were called upon the carpet by 
editors and berated soundly for overlooking 
the most important part of stories. For in- 
stance, there was a great university near by 
from which little news of interest ever was 
obtained. It was issuing a set of publications, 
lectures, etc., of the faculty. Berghand se- 
cured a set of the volumes and for two months, 
three times a week, by digging through those 
lectures and picking out startling statements 
and omitting the qualifying paragraphs we 
“scooped” our rivals until there was a com- 
plete change of reporters by editors striving 
to get the news that we manufactured from 
the books. And, further, every other news- 
paper in the city would “follow " our stories, 
and interview the lecturers, strengthening 
our story by quoting the saving and qualify- 
ing phrases. 

Berghand noticed a one-line item saying 
Jacobs Brothers had applied for a license to 
conduct a pawnshop. I saw the brothers 
Jacobs and agreed to write a story telling of 
their opening. They were overjoyed at the 
prospect of a free advertisement. I wrote of 
their opening, but the principal part of the 
story was that they were contemplating apply- 
ing to the stewards of the jockey club which 
then was conducting a great race meeting, 
for permission to open a branch pawnshop 
in the betting ring at the track so that bet- 
tors going broke might pawn their watches 
and jewelry between races. Everyone was 
pleased except the stewards. That story was 
printed all over America. 

Many mornings I found an envelope filled 
with written suggestions, and clippings with 
notes of suggestion. Occasionally, too, I 
stumbled upon some real news that fitted my 
purpose. Other reporters marveled at my 
* pull" which excused me from the hard as- 
signments, but during that period I wrote 
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four times as much of what appeared in print 
than any other member of the staff. 

One story particularly pleased Berghand. 
He had suggested that I drop in at a meeting 
of a beekeeper’s association. They were ex- 
hibiting devices for preventing swarming. I 
think there must have been twenty different 
ones. The result was a first-page story of an 
industrial crisis among bees that was destroy- 
ing the reputation of the busy little bee, how 
the bees were organizing a general strike, 
and how the beekeepers had combined and 
were exerting their inventive genius to pre- 
vent a honey famine. 

One of the most successful fakes during that 
time was started by some one else, and im- 
proved upon by the Master Faker. Sunday 
is a dull day and the city editors had a habit 
of detailing men to go to the zoólogical gar- 
dens and get animal stories for Monday morn- 
ing. The reporters got together one Sunday 
and persuaded the head animal keeper to let 
them publish a fake story. It was rather 
commonplace, concerning the alleged escape 
of a non-existent sea lion from the pool to 
open water. 

“Fake,” said Berghand as he read the 
story. "Let's make it a good one." 

Thereupon he sent telegrams to every coun- 
try correspondent on that water or its tribu- 
taries merely inquiring if anything had been 
seen of the escaped sea lion. The response 
was appalling. The correspondents needed 
only the hint. That day the sea lion was seen 
by at least twenty correspondents—and Berg- 
hand printed all the reports, one after an- 
other. Thus spurred the correspondents went 
to it in earnest. The following day the sea 
lion was reported at every point within two 
hundred miles. The story spread like ripples 
on water. In five days the lion was sighted 
over half the world and an enthusiast at 
Southampton cabled that he was heading 
toward the North Sea. Then a cruel corre- 
spondent up on Lake Superior killed him 
and wired that he was sending the skin as 
proof. I always suspected that Berghand did 
it himself, for one of his peculiarities is that 
he tires quickly of his own stories and believes 
the public does. 

During the time we were together in that 
capacity I wrote perhaps twenty-five hundred 
such stories, not one actually harmful, many 
truly moral. Not one was the entire truth. 
We never had a libel suit, not more than a 
dozen complaints and those half jokingly 
made. Many times the persons named not 
only did not complain, but insisted that the 
details we invented were true. I recall one— 
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a story of a man who eloped with the wrong 
girl and discovered it just in time. When he 
came to the office I feared we had overstepped 
the limit. He brought some cigars and laughed 
heartily inquiring who told me. I insisted 
that newspaper etiquette forbade telling. He 
laughed again and remarked: 

“You newspaper fellows are awful liars. 
You said that girl was nineteen years old and 
pretty. Now honestly, she was thirty-eight 
if she. was a day and homelier than a mud 
fence." 

He gave me more cigars, invited me to the 
wedding to the real girl and went away much 
pleased. The fact that there never had been 
any other girl except in my imagination left 
me marveling. 

Berghand accepted an offer to become 
News Editor of a sensational afternoon sheet. 
His old position was offered me—but I pre- 
ferred to go with him to the new position— 
for salary -ostensibly, but the truth is that 
Berghand had foundered me on journalistic 
lotusleaves. Before he began training me to 
his ways of adding flounces, frills and furbe- 
lows to the facts, and putting Eve-old yarns 
into hobble skirts and panniers I was a good 
reporter. I had the faculty for “digging” 
and "mixing" and extracting the meat of 
the news from victims without too much pain. 
I had enjoyed the rush, the excitement, the 
clash of wits with rival reporters and the 
satisfaction of finding truth that some one was 
striving to conceal. It was a game and an 
interesting one. I had some tact and a wide 
circle of acquaintances in all strata of society, 
and was rated a good news writer. Berghand 
had spoiled me. I now could find better news 
with less exertion. My imagination was stim- 
ulated. Ifound myself unconsciously reading 
new things into stories as I scanned papers, 
reading not what actually happened, but 
how much better it would have been had it 
happened otherwise. I had learned to make 
things sound real, by using commonplace 
things known to everybody, to support an 
extraordinary thing that might possibly have 
happened. 

* Ithought I had mastered the game of news- 
paper faking, but when I joined Berghand on 
the afternoon paper I discovered that I was 
just leaving the primary grade for grammar 
school. The paper is a peculiar one. It re- 
ceives scarcely any news by cable and the 
minimum of telegraphic news and has no news 
service beyond that of its allied papers, yet 
it ranks as one of the great papers of the 
United States. I had worked on country 
dailies of under six thousand circulation that 
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received and paid for four times as much 
legitimate telegraphic news as does this 
paper, which claims almost half a million cir- 
culation. In the two years that I worked 
there I never saw but two pieces of legitimate 
cable news in the office. Most of it was 
* grapevined " either by some one in the office, 
or was stolen or manufactured in one of the 
other cities included in the newspaper circuit 
and forwarded over leased wires. The news 
service, consisting of an exchange of “news” 
between a number of allied papers, is a huge 
joke. To illustrate. One morning I faked a 
story in all its details. It was telegraphed to 
the other papers. Late that afternoon the 
same story was telegraphed back to us with 
a San Francisco date line, and reporters were 
sent out to hunt up the “local end” of the 
yarn. 

Berghand was in his element. He had 
charge of all news, all feature, supervision 
of both city and telegraph editor and direc- 
tion of the * make-up." He figured in advance 
“new angles" on stories to keep them alive 
and interesting through twelve or more edi- 
tions. He planned the big stories and features 
for the “Texas and New Mexico," the 
* Oriental," * Morning Glory" and other edi- 
tions which were printed early to fill with real 
news. 

To the uninitiated it may be necessary to 
state that this paper commenced to print 
Friday editions Thursday afternoon at four 
o'clock. One issue of the Sunday paper also 
was “put to bed" Thursday night. It was 
necessary to give these early editions the ap- 
pearanceof being up to date. It wasnecessary 
to anticipate, and yet guard against develop- 
ments that might make the accounts ridicu- 
lous. As papers for the next day were being 
printed before the * Last Final Sporting" 
of that day was out the task required skill 
and imagination. The chief source of news 
supply was the columns of rival papers, and 
as four editions were printed before the morn- 
ing papers were out the task was even more 
difficult. News features that could be carried 
through all editions until noon, when the 
reporters had gathered enough information to 
make it pass as a real newspaper, were indis- 
pensable, and it was for this purpose, princi- 
pally, that Berghand wanted me. 

It was a peculiar staff. Four rewrite men 
wrote practically the entire paper while per- 
haps a dozen “picture chasers,” low-salaried 
boys, were employed to do the leg work and 
telephoning. I was “Utility,” the man next 
to me was “Sobs” who could wring the 
“heart interest," beyond him was “Heavy " 
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I hereby acknowledge with due thanks the favor of “Virginia” Bradley, who permitted me and the X-ray 
man to photograph one of his buggy horses to our hearts' content 


who handled financial, political and weighty 
matters, and beyond him was a sour, pickle- 
faced fellow called “Josh,” who wrote the 
alleged humor. Berghand supplied practi- 
cally allideas. Understanding his methods so 
well naturally the heavy share of the re-write 
fell upon me. Imagine turning out eigh- 
teen columns of type—25,0oo words, half a 
novel—each day, six days a week. I worked 
hard, but forgot it in wondering at the work 
of Berghand. The “car barn bandits” were 
waiting to be executed in Chicago and one 
of my duties was to write a daily story about 
them and to suggest the illustrations. These 
were exciting times. I remember one morn- 
ing about the time these murderous boys 
were captured Berghand flew into a furious 
Tage: 

“Some one stole my type of bloodhounds,” 
he almost screamed. 

“Your what?" 

“My type of bloodhounds. I wanted half 
a page picture of the type of bloodhound that 
is chasing the bandits.”’ 

To illustrate how this master faker 
worked. One morning he came rapidly down 
the line of desks. 

“Story about one of the car barn bandits 
reading ‘ Pilgrim's Progress,’” he jerked out. 
“Never read it before. Opens new thoughts.” 

“What doing, Sobs?” 


“Story about Ghetto woman, heartbroken, 
deserted,” grinned Sobs. 

“Make her society woman, settlement 
worker. Hint that man is Yale graduate. 
Nobody interested in common people. What 
doing, Heavy?" 

“ Gas combine story." 

**Say Perkins and Rockefeller crowd backs 
it. Strong on ciphers. Make box table show- 
ing how much Rockefeller, Morgan, Perkins, 
Hill, Carnegie and Astor groups are worth. 
Write head: ‘Are these millions to crush 
the user of gas?’ What doing, Josh?” 

“Tailor suing photographer who had shop 
upstairs." 

*Say photographer opened skylight and 
stole all tailor's heat." 

Every half hour or so he made the rounds, 
suggesting stories, urging improvements, cre- 
ating stories. It sounds incredible, but it 
is true, he was evolving an edition an hour 
out of his brain. 

Sometimes it was necessary to fake even 
Berghand. Once he ordered me to secure 
X-ray photographs of the brains, hearts and 
lungs of the horses that were to run in one of 
the great races, claiming one could tell by 
the brain, heart and lung development of the 
colts which would win. I méntally pictured 
the owners of $40,000 colts permitting it, but 
was too wise to offer objections or state that 
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it was impossible. Ihereby acknowledge with 
due thanks the favor of “Virginia” Brad- 
ley, who permitted me and the X-ray man to 
photograph one of his buggy horses to our 
hearts’ content. I wrote the captions. The 
most clearly developed negative was labeled 
“Showing wonderful lung development of 
The Picket,” and in a follow story we claimed 
credit for showing the triumph of science by 
picking the winner of the Brooklyn Handicap 
by use of the X-ray. 

It all sounds funny now. But it was serious 
work. If during the years we were together 
we did harm it was in that period. One day 
I went to the Chief of Police to secure a 
sensational story on the cause of crime and 
vice in the city. The Chief, an honest and 
thoughtful man, said: 

“Tf you ask me the chief cause of vice and 
crime in this city I will say Berghand." 

During the war between Japan and Russia 
I was detailed to handle all war news. Mili- 
tary maps, army lists, topographical charts, 
photographs and a bushel of clippings were 
given me. I was instructed to familiarize 
myself with the army organizations and take 
entire charge. Having shagged a gun two 
years at school and gone to one encampment 
with Co. F, Fourteenth O. N. G. I felt per- 
fectly competent to handle thewar. I became 
the greatest war correspondent of all. I wrote 
eye-witness stories that would have made 
Oyama wonder where he was during the 
battle. I was with the Japanese fleet at Port 
Arthur. A couple of weeks later I was send- 
ing stories from the interior of the fortress. 
Then I joined the Japs and led three or four 
gallant assaults per day against the walls, 
never failing to kill enough men to enable 
Berghand to fill the seven-column line with 
red ink ciphers in one hundred and twenty- 
four point Clarendon, which is the type that, 
in our country newspapers days, was the 
biggest practicable that we could get hold of. 

It was at Liao Yang I achieved a triumph as 
an eye witness. Lest some reader may think 
this exaggerated I shall tell, as nearly as possi- 
ble, what happened. I had gone home at 
four o’clock that afternoon. At nine Berg- 
hand telephoned ordering me back to the 
office. He was waiting. 

* A great battle has been fought," he said. 

“cc Yes?" 

“The Japanese have been victorious.” 

[11 Yes? » 

“T want a full-page story by an eye wit- 
ness." 9 

i Yes." 

“The battle was at Liao Yang. The Rus- 
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sians are in full retreat. On second thought 
I'll take seven columns in twenty-four point 
on the first page with seven-column head, 
write about three hundred and fifty words 
graphic stuff for that, then finish first page in 
two-column measure and all the second page. 
I'll have a four-column picture for page two." 

* All right. Give me the dispatches." 

“We have no dispatches.” 

[11 No? ” 

“No. Our other paper has two hundred 
and fifty words Associated Press. It is not 
allowed to send us any A. P. stuff." 

“What is there?" 

* We have the headlines of the other paper. 
I had them telegraphed on. That isn't 
against the rules." 

I read the headlines and, unhampered by 
facts, leaped to the fray. One shudders to 
think such things may creep into history. I 
stood with Marshal Oku's staff on a hill to the 
left and watched the battle. Just then I was 
strong for the First Sibreskis, the Russian 
regiment that stood the brunt of every battle, 
and for Mitschenko's Cossacks. If you re- 
member the battles from the Yalu to Mukden 
were strikingly similar. Nodiled, Oku struck 
the Russian right, then came the crushing 
assault on the center. Always with the Si- 
breskis—the First Siberian Rifles, bearers of 
the Czar’s ikon, stand the assault, covered the 
retreat and, yielding sullenly, sent word to 
recruit again. Some day the true story of the 
First Siberian Rifles will be written. 

At Liao Yang I sent Mitschenko’s Cos- 
sacks, green and gilt and gold, crashing into 
the ranks of the brown men. Four times the 
huge Cossacks bent the advancing line. Then 
I hurled Oku’s horde forward and broke the 
Russian right. I centered the fight in a corn- 
field running upward from a little creek, 
over open ground to the hills beyond, where 
the guns were. There was a stone wall, and 
along that wall I wrought horrible carnage. 
Hour after hour I sat on my horse watching 
the short, quick rushes of the brown men and 
shattered them again and again as they re- 
coiled from the grim resistance of the stub- 
born Siberians, who, as they died, stabbed 
with their bayonets and held aloft their ikons. 
Then I set fire to Liao Yang, pictured the 
Sibreskis doggedly dying to save the army as 
it wallowed in mad flight through the mud 
of the pass to temporary safety. I rode for- 
ward with the staff and followed the wave of 
Nipponese, who wild with lust of blood and 
victory, swept over the field of carnage. I 
followed up the hill over the heaped corpses 
of the Siberians, into burning Liao Yang. 





Hour after hour I sat on my horse watching the short, quick rushes of the brown men 


Then, seeing the Russians had made good 
their retreat I remounted my trusty steed and 
galloped to the telegraph office to send the 
breathless world the first story of an eye wit- 
ness of the world’s greatest battle to the 
world’s greatest newspaper. 

Considering the fact that it was 220 miles 
to the nearest seaport where I could reach 
ship and that the nearest available cable 
was at Hong Kong I galloped some to reach 
Hong Kong, write 7,500 words and cable it 
to the paper in less than eight hours. Still 
no one complained and I still treasure a note 
congratulating me. A couple of years later 
Little, who was at the battle, got home and 
as we greeted each other, he examined my 
eyes. 

“Marvelous, marvelous eyes!” he ex- 
claimed. “I read the story of Liao Yang. 
Marvelous eyes! You saw things eighteen 
miles away through a range of hills." 

Werather quieted down after the war and I 
made a specialty of Russia's internal troubles. 
A sample will do. One morning, about seven 
o'clock of a dull day, Berghand sent for me. 

“What might happen in Russia this morn- 
ing?" he queried. 

"Idon't know. What for?" 

“Tve got to have a story to lead the paper. 
What might happen?" 

"Let's see—why, the Black Hundred may 
sentence the Czar to death." 

“Good, good!" he exclaimed. ‘“‘Czar 
Sentenced to Death’! Good seven-column 
headline. Write about a thousand words.” 

We led the paper with the story, which 


proves, among other things, that emperors 
do not sue for libel. à 

I mentioned seeing two genuine cable 
dispatches in the office. One was on the Mar- 
tinique disaster. The other came at the 
period of Russia's internal ferment. The 
message was handed to me with orders to 
write 1,500 words as rapidly as possible. It 
read thus: 


Sr. PETERSBURG, Jan. 14.—Attempt assassinate 
Czar way church unsuccessful. 


Confidentially it is easier to write 10,000 
words about nothing than 1,500 words from 
six. Facts are dangerous. 

I strove to analyze the message. ‘‘Way 
church.” Clearly if the Czar was on his way 
to church the attempt was made in the 
Nevsky Prospekt, for he worshiped at the 
Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, which is at 
the other end of the famous boulevard along 
the Neva from the Winter Palace. The 
weather bulletin that morning had announced 
snow in Russia. Therefore the Czar would 
ride in the royal drosky. Times being troub- 
lous the Czarina would not be with him. 
Iswolsky, the Procurator, would be with him 
and also my old friend Mitschenko, who had 
been made the Czar’s personal bodyguard. 
If a bomb had been thrown, I figured, some 
one would have been hurt, probably some of 
the Cossacks who rode besides the sleigh, 
but as no mention was made of anyone being 
hurt it was evidently not a bomb. It would 
be impossible for anyone to reach the Czar 
with a knife or to conceal a shotgun or rifle. 
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By deduction I decided a revolver was the 
weapon. I pictured the Czar, with the Pro- 
curator of the Holy Synod reclining at his 
side among the silken cushions; Mitschenko, 
the hero of Liao Yang and Mukden, sitting 
stiffly erect, the green and gold Cossacks 
galloping alongside. A man stepped from 
the silent sullen ranks of citizenry and fired 
at him. The Cossacks spurred their iron 
shod steeds over the insensate (always good) 
bodies of helpless women and children until 
the new fallen snow was crimsoned with the 
blood of the common people. It was a good 
story. Berghand said it was; a fine, colorful, 
adjectively perfect story. 

An hour later a wretched contemporary 
that insists upon the old-fashioned idea of buy- 
ing news, appeared. It had a one-column 
headline over a two hundred and fifty word 
cable message dated St. Petersburg. It gave 
a terse account of the attempt to kill the Czar. 
It related that he was in an ice kiosk in the 
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middle of the Neva performing the annual 
ceremony of blessing the waters of the river 
when an artilleryman in the Fortress of SS. 
Peter and Paul, on the opposite bank, fired 
a cannon in that direction. Otherwise my 
deductions were all right. And—believe it 
or not—Berghand censured me for “reckless 
perversion of facts.” 

Berghand and I had been together on that 
paper nearly two years when he took me to 
dinner one evening and asked me to go back 
with him to the paper we formerly had served. 
He had received an offer and wanted me with 
him. I told him I would do so gladly if the 
salary was satisfactory as I was weary of the 
eternal grind. 

* T, too, am tired of it,” he said seriously. 
“A man is too much hampered by facts 
there." 

I shall strive to tell next month how we 
escaped the fetters of fact and reached the 
climax of the art of newspaper faking. 
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A man who increased the wealth of a state by thirty 


millions. 


A girl who paints smokestacks. 
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wonder of modern novelists. A courageous fighter 
willing at any time to commit political suicide. A 
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creased the wealth of one State by thirty 
million dollars you would be inclined to 
be skeptical, yet that was the declara- 
tion of Governor Cummins of Iowa with 
reference to the contributions of Professor 
P. G. Holden to the knowledge of corn raising 
in that State. Professor Holden occupies a 
chair in the Iowa State College of Agricul- 


r you were told that one man had in- 





ture, and outside of this holds a unique posi- 
tion, which has been aptly characterized as 
that of the “evangelist of scientific agricul- 
ture.” He has done more than any one man 
to popularize the work of the Iowa Agricul- 
ture College among the farmers. He soon 
discovered, in his college work, that the 
farmers were not going to the colleges or to 
college men to learn how to farm; but, on the 
other hand, had very little use for the scien- 
tific farmer. To change this condition be- 
came the professor’s ambition. His thinking 
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PROFESSOR P..G. HOLDEN 
Of the Iowa State College of Agriculture, who taught the people of his State how to raise more and better 
corn. Since he began his work, nine years ago, the average yield of corn in Iowa has increased 27,000,000 
bushels annually 
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on the subject evolved big ideas, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the farmers’ 
short courses, special seed-corn trains, the 
county demonstration work on the county 
poor farm, the State Corn Show, and finally 
the National Corn Exposition. These have 
made it possible for him to go to the farmers 
instead of waiting for them to come to him. 

Professor Holden is an enthusiast whose 
enthusiasm is contagious. His convictions 
are deep-seated and anything he believes in 
he can make others see as he does. For this 
reason he was able to go to presidents of rail- 
roads and convince them that it was to their 
interest to run special seed-corn trains and 
pay all the expenses. 

These special trains would have been fail- 
ures if Professor Holden had not known how 
to tell what he knew. He did most of the 
speaking, until his assistants had learned how 
to talk to farmers in their own language. 
Farmers will accept scientific facts from Pro- 
fessor Holden as readily and gladly as chil- 
dren will take sugar-coated pills. 

Part of his success is due to the fact that he 
exploits only one idea at a time. When he 
went out on his first seed-corn train his 
slogan was “Test your seed corn,” saying 
nothing about the preparation of the soil, 
fertilization, or cultivation. He asked the 
farmer to study his own cornfield and he 
would discover that about one fourth of the 
stalks were “loafing around all summer, doing 
nothing.” This was due to poor germination 
of the seed, and the latter required as much 
cultivation and care as the thrifty stalk. The 
effectiveness of this sort of teaching is shown 
in the increase of an average of 27,000,000 
bushels annually in Iowa, since Professor 
Holden began his work in that state. 

I was a little girl." 


VICTOR ROSEWATER. 
€ 

| This was Miss Mayme Pixley's 
reason for adopting the perilous occupation 
of smokestack painting, when I questioned 
her concerning it. 

“Tagged after Pappy!” That was reason 
enough, even for smokestack painting, to 
one who had all her life tagged after a father, 
even down to the valley of the Great Divide. 
But unless you have also tagged after a 
father or brother, and helped them mend 
things, or skipped rocks across the river, or 





MAYME PIXLEY 





DON’T know. I reckon that it is be- 
cause I have tagged after Pappy since 
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taken your turn with them on a horizontal 
bar, the words will mean nothing to you. 
You will still be unconvinced that painting 
smokestacks rising two hundred and fifty 
feet in the air is listed among the desirable 
callings for young women. 

“But,” I persisted, “how did you really 
happen to follow this trade? " 

““Happen’ is right," she said. “I was 
raised on a farm and have always worked 
side by side with Pappy since I was twelve. I 
had six sisters and they took the housework 
and the cooking upon themselves, for my 
mother was too much of an invalid to work. 
There were six to help her and not one to help 
Pappy. 

“Finally, I began to help him plow, and 
hoe, and shoe. the horses on the farm. When 
I was nineteen we came to Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, to live. Then he again took up his 
trade of painter—painter of smokestacks. 

“One day he fell, and unless the contract 
was fulfilled he would lose money. I went 
out to his helper and I told him we must 
finish the job. We did. That was my first 
attempt at smokestack painting. 

“Now I am quicker than he is, and he 
often stays down and pulls me up and keeps 
his eyes on the rope. But when we are called 
to a distant city we work together on the 
same smokestack—it’s company for us both 
then. And, too, he would be very lonesome 
if I did not go around with him." 

I watched her pull herself up another 
smokestack, absolutely unconscious of the 
gaping crowd in the street below, and of 
the congested traffic, brought forth by the 
unusual sight of this slim girl of twenty- 
three painting away, first with one hand and 
then with the other, as she talked gaily with 
“Pappy,” all the while meeting his strokes 
on the other side of the stack. 

Miss Pixley affects no masculine airs and 
no particular style of dress. I suggested that 
she wear dark bloomers while at work. “I 
attract enough attention as it is,” she replied. 
“T do wear bloomers under this short skirt 
and it is not in the way.” 

Unconsciously your mind will conjure up a 
monstrosity of some sort, and you will think 
the young painter a person of blunt sensibili- 
ties. You are mistaken. She is small and 
has finely chiseled features. Her work in the 
open air has given her a most becoming coat 
of tan. Her eyes are brown and she has a 
straightforward way of looking at you. 

The work pays well, and Miss Pixley is 
ambitious for her family to own a home. She 
gets all the big contracts from the large dis- 





MISS MAYME PIXLEY 


Of Jeffersonville, Indiana. This young woman took up the trade of smokestack painting because her 
father, who is in the business, was injured and she found that she could help support the family quickly 
by taking up his trade. She has customers in three states and goes about her business earnestly and efficiently 
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tilleries, electric-light plants and big flour 
mills around Kentucky, Indiana, and Ohio. 

She was putting some last contemplative 
dabs on the lower part of the stack as we 
talked and was still in her “swing.” As she 
got up I said: “If women are given the 
suffrage this winter, will you vote?" 

That rusty old smokestack got a few ener- 
getic dabs of paint that were not coming to it: 

“You bet I will!" she flashed back. 

ELLA HUTCHISON ELLWANGER. 





ARNOLD BENNETT 


HEN, a year ago, Arnold Bennett 
came over here on his first visit 
to America there was naturally 


a lot of curiosity among writing 
people to meet the man who had been called 
—and that by an excellent judge—the only 
first-rate British novelist, barring H. G. 
Wells, of the last decade. The writer of this 
sketch chanced to be one of a group of men 
who got together after their first meeting with 
Bennett, to talk him over. 

Said one of them, in substance, this: 

* Well, sir, this man Bennett is the most 
cocksure person I ever met in my life— he's 
so absolutely certain of himself and of his 
work." 

Said another: 

* He's as diffident as a débutante—hasn't 
any of the parlor tricks of the average suc- 
cessful literary man." 

Said another: 

“He talks mighty little." 

“Yes,” put in the fourth, “but you bet he 
sees a lot. Yes—and hearsa lot, too. He’s 
the best listener I ever saw.” 

The fifth man—he had been a newspaper 
reporter—said: 

“Bennett would make a great reporter. 
He fairly sops up the local color.” 

And the sixth and last—a man who held an 
editorial job on a newspaper—said: 

“Did you think so? Now I figured him 
outasa borneditor. Itstruck methat he was 
always looking past the surface to find the 
currents—that he accepted a visible fact only 
for the sake of the motive that laid behind it." 

I guess all six of them were right. It is 
because he is as many-sided as a box of 
dice that Arnold Bennett—or Enoch Arnold 
Bennett, to give him all the names that the 
baptismal gave him—is what he is in litera- 
ture. Also heis probably the hardest worker 
of his generation; I started to say of any gen- 
eration. It was in 1900, twelve years ago, 
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that Bennett resigned his post as editor of a 
woman’s magazine, to devote himself en- 
tirely to writing. Before that, though, sev- 
eral of his works had been printed, including 
a novel, “The Man from the North," a volume 
of plays called “Polite Farces," and a hand- 
book, “ Journalism for Women." Since 1900 
he has turned out ten complete novels, two 
volumes of short stories, four or five plays, 
seven volumes of belles-lettres, seven fan- 
tasias, and any number of essays. This is 
not taking into account much of his work of 
the present year, which by all reports is to be 
one of his fat years, including, as it does, 
his American notes, called “Your United 
States," now being published, and at least one 
novel. Besides, having certain leanings to- 
ward socialism, he writes regularly under a 
pen name for The New Age, and in between 
times he contributes regularly to the pro- 
gressive weekly and monthly magazines of 
England. And finally, he finds time to write 
—not dictate, butto write with hisown hand— 
long, chatty, intimate letters to his friends in 
his own country and in ours. 

How does he do it? The answer is Arnold 
Bennett. He was born, 1867, at Hanley-in- 
the-Potteries, one of those smoking, smutting, 
clanging “Five Towns” that his pen has 
since made famous. He spent his boyhood at 
an endowed school, and matriculated in the 
London University. From the university he 
went to his father's office, his father being a 
solicitor in this town of Hanley; later he was 
a clerk in a solicitor's office in London; later 
still an assistant editor of a magazine called 
Woman; then editor-in-chief; and then he 
broke away from a fixed income and an office 
job to write. 

And that positively is all that Arnold 
Bennett does—he writes. He has, so far as 
my own limited acquaintance with him goes, 
no fads and no hobbies. He doesn't golf, or 
fish, or hunt, or bridge. He loves music and 
pictures, but he doesn't play well and he 
doesn't collect pictures. He hates travel and 
he abhors excitement. He is not an after- 
dinner speaker nor a judge of wines. He 
writes. He sees life and then he writes it 
down. I would say that life is his hobby 
and writing it between the covers of a book 
his trade. 

And since he was born among common- 
place surroundings and reared in a common- 
place way, he writes of the commonplace 
people and the commonplace things, only in- 
vesting them with the passionate romance of 
commonplaceness, which, after all, is the great- 
est of all romance. Nothing melodramatically 
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thrilling ever happened in his own life, noth- 
ing melodramatically thrilling ever happens in 
his books. He sets down life as he has lived it 
and as he knows it, not as somebody else has 
lived it or imagined it. Some of his books 
have no “climaxes” and no "situations" in 
them at all. In those of his books that have 
climaxes the climaxes come naturally, with no 
straining, no preliminary setting of stage 
properties; come with no regard for chapter 
or verse; in short, they come as they might 
come in your life or mine. Every one of 
Bennett’s novels is a great biography, and if 
ever he wrote a biography it would be a great 
novel. 

He is terribly methodical, which is what 
you would expect of such a man. His writing 
is the most exact, clerkly, monkish writing 
you can imagine; the old simile of copper- 
plate doesn't begin to describe it. A page of 
his manuscript is like a page out of some 
old missal. Sometimes he even illuminates 
the initial letter of a new chapter! He is as 
sure of the way he writes as of what he writes 
—and that is very sure. He set out—he ad- 
mits it himself—to be a successful writer, and 
he was never in doubt of the ultimate result 
even when his first books moldered and gath- 
ered dust on the bookdealers’ shelves and the 
mention of his name meant nothing to the 
casual hearer. He is never in doubt, now 
that success has come. 

He is a business man in literature. He 
makes most of his own contracts; his publish- 
ers will tell you he can drive a good bargain— 
it is the careful, methodical solicitor’s clerk 
standing behind the writer. Humorists say 
he is a great serious writer, serious writers say 
he is a great humorist; essayists admit him a 
great novelist, and novelists concede that he 
writes better essays than almost anybody 
who uses the English language. And mean- 
while Arnold Bennett writes and writes. 

Personally he is a smallish, slightly wearied- 
looking man, with a small impediment in his 
speech, a large leather-backed notebook in 
either side coat pocket, a Turkish cigarette in 
his fingers, and in his head the brightest, 
quickest brown eye you ever saw—an eye 
that is interested in everything that has hap- 
pened, or is happening or is going to happen. 

Mainly he writes of the dingiest, noisiest, 
smokiest corner of northern. England, and 
mainly he lives in the sunniest, quietest cor- 
ner of southern France. And having paid 
this country one visit, he professes to be fond 
of us—particularly of our cities and our 
women—and says he is coming back again. 
He should be fond of America, too—it was in 
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America that Arnold Bennett’s tremendous 
characterizations of human beings found a 
national audience before his own countrymen 
came to a realization of his powers. 

i IRVIN S. COBB. 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST 


O control the finances of the city 
of New York, with a debt of $1,- 
082,000,000, or more than the debt 
of the United States, and having 

a total expenditure for every day in the year 
of approximately $950,000, is a man’s job; 
but when to this is added the nominating of 
a Presidential candidate, an active part in 
the leadership of a new national party, and 
opposition to a persistent fight on the part 
of political admirers. to force acceptance of 
a gubernatorial nomination, the job becomes 
one seeming to demand dynamic power and 
staying qualities. 

This much activity, and even more, has 
been crowded into the last few months by 
William A. Prendergast. 

Prendergast is a new man in national poli- 
tics, and there is no accident about his rise. 
Behind him is half a lifetime of hard effort. 
Before the split came in the Republican 
party, it was sought to weld progressives 
and reactionaries by having Prendergast 
named for Vice-President, instead of Taft’s 
present running mate, ‘Sunny Jim" Sherman. 
Theodore Roosevelt, however, recognizing 
Prendergast's merit, picked him to place his 
name in nomination at the Republican Con- 
vention last June, and this delayed honor 
came Prendergast's way at the Progressive 
Convention two months later. 

Prendergast was born in Manhattan Island 
forty-five years ago. His parents took him 
to Brooklyn when a boy, and he has been 
there ever since. His first work was as door- 
man in a New York wholesale drygoods 
house. In that position he somehow became 
possessed of the idea that his future was in 
finance, and so well did he nurse his ambition 
that in eight years he was credit man of the 
firm that first employed him. As a credit 
expert Prendergast spread his activities over 
the United States. 

When still in the early twenties he was one 
of the organizers of the National Association 
of Credit Men, traveling into every State 
for this purpose, and as a result finally being 
selected for the authorship of the standard 
work on the subject, entitled, “Credit and 
Its Uses." 
































Photograph by Pach Bros. WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST 


A man who could have been candidate for Governor of New York on the regular Republican ticket, and 

who was offered the Vice-Presidency on the Taft ticket. His friends thought he committed political 

suicide by turning these things down, but apparently his courage and fearlessness in fighting for his 
principles never wavered 
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ROY W. HOWARD 
President and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the United Press, which is a vigorous, growing news 
association collecting and distributing news to 475 afternoon newspapers. Mr. Howard, 29 years of age, 
is full of ideas and a born executive. He has imagination and the ability to carry his plans through 
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Politics attracted Prendergast when he 
was nearing thirty, and, unusually gifted as 
a public speaker, he soon was drafted. as 
a Republican candidate for Congress. . His 
first public-trust was as Register of Kings 
County. He entered the office in 1908, to 
find its work and records several years in 
arrears. It took him just fourteen months 
to bring the work up to date, reorganize the 
whole system of operation, and thereby place 
himself directly in line for the nomination for 
Comptroller of the City of New York. Pren- 
dergast was elected to this office by the largest 
vote ever cast for any candidate in the history 
of the city, and, as when Register, his whole- 
sale turning over of things in the Department 
of Finance has stamped his administration 
with individuality and fearlessness. 

Under Prendergast the financial methods 
of New York have been simplified and cen- 
tralized; but an even more striking sign of 
the man is his care for the health of the 1,000 
or more clerks serving under him. He found 


the Debartment of Finance housed in quar- 


ters almost inconceivably congested and even 
squalid, with room aíter room having its 
record of needless consumptive tragedies. 
Prendergast. was the first Comptroller to 
interest himself in this sad situation; he 
cleared the musty, moth-eaten quarters, 
let in the light, and gave New York its first 
real lesson in one duty toward municipal 
employees. 

Prendergast was one of the hardest-hitting 
opponents of William Barnes, Jr., the New 
York political boss, chiefly instrumental in 
forcing Taft’s nomination at Chicago. This 
was no new experience for Prendergast, as he 
fought in the same spirit six years ago when 
Barnes resorted to every political means to 
prevent the second nomination of Charles E. 
Hughes for Governor of New York. Pren- 
dergast had stood behind Hughes in his over- 
throw of race-track gambling, a thing Barnes 
advocated. When Prendergast came to the 
platform it seemed that Barnes had defeated 
Hughes, but in a speech that carried the 
convention off its feet Prendergast declared 
the honor of the Empire State demanded the 
return of Hughes to the Governor's chair, 
and drove Barnes in retreat. 

Prendergast's spirit as a Progressive is that 
of the Crusader. He is in the Progressive 
fight with his whole heart, and risking his 
political neck a second time. 

Theodore Roosevelt sums up Prendergast 
in this wise: “In this Progressive battle I 
have found none abler than he." 

WILLIAM BULLOCK. 





ROY W. HOWARD 


lic life of the newspaper profes- 
sion is Roy. W. Howard, General 
Manager of the United Press Association. 
The buoyancy of youth is the main pillar of 
the United Press. Mr. Howard himself is 
now in his twenty-ninth year, and for six 
years has been the editorial head of this 
agency, which. embraces a membership of 
more than 475 afternoon newspapers, with a 
large added cliéntéle of Sunday morning 
newspapers. The average age of his large 
staff of editors and correspondents in America 
and Europe is considerably under thirty 
years. As a boy Mr. Howard was a cub re- 
porter on the Indianapolis News, and later 
was sporting editor of the Star, in the same 
city. With rapid strides he passed through 
the various reportorial and subeditor experi- 
ences in the employ of newspapers in In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, and in 
March, 1906, found himself in New York as 
correspondent of the Scripps-McRae League. 
A few months later the United Press Asso- 
ciation was formed through the amalgama- 
tion of three evening news agencies, and Mr. 
Howard became the New York manager. 
Since that time he has by successive promo- 
tions come to be the head of the concern and 
the chairman of its board of directors. 
Every successful business—certainly every 
newspaper—must work toward an ideal. 
The slogan of the United Press is “get the 
truth." But what is the truth? It is not 
always possible to tell, and the United Press 
editor, like everyone else, merely strives for 
the attainment of the ideal. He does it con- 
scientiously, and no sincere business man in 
his private correspondence strives more dili- 
gently to honestly represent his private inter- 
ests than the United Press man endeavors 
truthfully to report the affairs of public in- 
terest. He may write about what is visual, 
quote from the sayings or writings of people, 
and give such definite conclusions as he may 
be sure of. He must tell both sides, all sides, 
of every question and never advocate. He 
lays down the facts and his readers may draw 
their own conclusions. Omission of impor- 
tant news facts is tantamount to suppression, 
and Mr. Howard holds his editors and re- 
porters guilty of failure quite as strictly for 
the sin of omission as for any other fault. 
He contends that the newspapers that he 
serves are entitled to the truth, and that the 
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publication of the whole truth is the most 
important cog in the machine of democracy. 

A concrete example of the vital public im- 
portance of this policy was shown recently 
in the instance of the strike of the textile 
workers at Lawrence, Mass. From the out- 
set of that now celebrated conflict the United 
Press regarded it as extraordinary news, and 
reported to its papers in all sections of the 
country full details of the great struggle be- 
tween the textile manufacturers and 28,000 
revolting employees. When the strike de- 
veloped a situation which not only outraged 
the broad humanitarian impulses of the 
American people, but violated the constitu- 
tional rights of individuals involved, the 
United Press was true to its responsibility, 
and as a result of its accurate representation 
of that labor conflict the whole nation was 
aroused. It was unpleasant news, and the 
lines of prejudice and special interest were 
tightly drawn. Every department of the city 
and State governments seemed to be working 
actively against the strikers; the police were 
not above misrepresentation; higher city 
officials were silent or actually misinforma- 
tive; mill officials gave biased statements; 
the strike leaders made large claims, and the 
section of the press that swallows Big Busi- 
ness whole misrepresented the situation out- 
rageously. On the theory that a free press 
cannot maintain its prestige as the Fourth 
Estate on a regimen of news deceit, misrepre- 
sentation, or concealment, the established 
policy of the United Press called for reports 
written without favor or fear, describing all 
sides of that conflict. Thus the nation was 
aroused to a situation in a sister common- 
wealth wherein constitutional rights were 
being ignored, parents denied the privilege of 
transporting their children to another State, 
and men and women mercilessly clubbed for 
no offense; and, in fact, official anarchy 
reigned in sorry contrast to the fine spirit of 
democracy and brotherly love exhibited by 
the polyglot mass of striking men, women, and 
children. 

As the United Press was the only news 
agency to give the newspapers of the country 
the whole truth about Lawrence, and as it is 
known that it was the reading of these ac- 
counts that moved Senator Miles Poindexter 
personally to investigate Lawrence, it is fair 
to state that it was this exposure that re- 
sulted in Congressional interference and in- 
quiry, and the Federal probe by Commis- 
AE Charles P. Neill of the Department of 

abor. 
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This illustration of the positive democratic 
necessity of free and independent reporting 
of news facts has many counterparts in the 
history of the United Press Association. A 
recent conspicuous example, from another 


point of view, but perhaps quite as vital to 


public policy, was the report the United 
Press correspondents cabled of the corona- 
tion of King George and Queen Mary. The 
American newspaper men of the conventional 
school on that occasion wired highly colored 
word pictures of the splendid spectacle, the 
sparkling trappings of the Royal Family, 
beauty of the women, awesome dignity of the 
men, gaiety of the crowds, and the worshipful 
homage of the King's subjects, cheering, 
madly waving flags, and tossing hats as the 
gorgeous pageant traversed the labyrinth of 
vibrating humanity in London's streets. 
The correspondents of the United Press, 
all American-trained, on that occasion re- 
ported all that was true of the brilliancy 
and dignity of the occasion; but they also 
saw in the event news facts which had es- 
caped rival correspondents and were of 
especial importance to Americans. The 
United Press papers that evening told, among 
other things, of the enormous expenditures 
made for the extravagant coronation dis- 
play, truthfully estimated the enthusiasm of 
the crowds from observation rather than 
from preconceived ideas, and these sharp- 
eyed American reporters did not miss the 
fact that lunch baskets thrown away by 
prosperous Englishmen seated in the expen- 
sive street stands were eagerly seized and 
rifled for crumbs by half-starved men and 
women of the miserable London army of un- 
employed people. 

Critics of American newspapers are con- 
stantly contending that newspaper readers 
are becoming less inclined to follow editorial 
columns, but are forming their own judgment 
upon public questions from the facts as pre- 
sented in the news columns. To whatever 
extent this may be true, the responsibility 
to the public of a press association is direct, 
and therefore vitally important to American 
institutions. This spirit of truth-telling in 
press association reporting has had the effect 
of brightening and humanizing telegraph news, 
once the dullest feature of many newspapers. 
Press Association has become. an important 
factor in the process of making that vague, 
fluctuating and complex thing called Public 
Opinion the American King, according to the 
intelligence of which depends the success of 
the republic. 


NINE TERRIBLE MEN 


By EDGAR 


WALLACE 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES SARKA 


HERE were nine terrible men in 
the Forest of O’tomb’, so native 
report had it. 

Nine terrible men who lived on 
an island set in a swamp. And the swamp 
was hard to come by, being in the midst of 
a vast forest. Only a monkey or a leopard 
could find a way to the inhabitants of this 
island—they themselves being privy to the 
secret ways. 

No man of the Isisi, of the N’Gombi, of 
the Akasava or of the river tribes, attempted 
to track down the nine, for, as it was gener- 
ally known, most powerful ju-jus guarded all 
paths that led to the secret place. 

Nine outlawed men, with murder and 
worse upon their souls, they came together, 
God knows how, and preyed upon their world. 

They raided with impunity, being impartial 
as to whether Isisi or N’Gombi paid toll. 
By night they would steal forth in single file, 
silent as death, no twig cracking in their 

path, no word spoken. As relentless as the 
soldier ant in his march of destruction, they 
made their way without hindrance to the 
village they had chosen for the scene of their 
operations, took what they wanted and re- 
turned. 

Sometimes they wanted food, sometimes 
spears—for these lords of the wood were 
superior to craftsmanship—sometimes a wo- 
man or two went and never came back. 

Such lawless communities were not un- 
common. Occasionally very ordinary cir- 
: cumstances put an end to them; some there 
were that flourished, like the People-who- 
were-not-all-alike. 

The nine terrible men of the O'tomb' 
existed because nothing short of an army 
corps could have surrounded them, and 
because, as Sanders thought, they were not 
a permanent body, but dispersed at times 
to their several homes. 

Sanders once sent two companies of Hous- 
sas to dislodge the nine, but they did nothing, 
for the simple reason that never once did 
they get within shooting distance. Then 





Sanders came himself and caught little else 
than a vicious attack of malarial fever. 

He sent messages to all the chiefs of the 
people within a radius of a hundred miles to 
kill at sight any of the nine, offering certain 
rewards. After three palpably inoffensive 
men of the Ochori tribe had been killed and 
the reward duly claimed, Sanders counter- 
manded the order. 

For two years the nine ravaged at will, then 
a man of the Isisi, one Fembeni, found grace. 

Fembeni became a Christian, though there 
is no harm in that. This is not satire, but 
a statement with a reservation. There are 
certain native men who embrace the faith 
and lose quality thereby, but Fembeni ap- 
parently was a Christian and a better man— 
except. ... 

Here is another reservation. 

Up at Mosunkusu a certain Ruth Alldyne 
labored for the cause, she, as I have pre- 
viously described, being a medical missionary, 
and pretty to boot. 

White folk would call her pretty because 
she had regular features, a faultless complex- 
ion, and a tall well modeled shape. 

Black folk thought she was plain, because 
her hips were not as they should be by con- 
vention, nor was she developed according to 
their standards. 

Also from the N’Gombi point of view her 
fair long hair was ridiculous and her features 
“like a bird.” 

Mr. Commissioner Sanders thought she 
was very pretty indeed—when he allowed 
himself to think about her. ; 

He did not think about her more often 
than he could help, for two reasons, the only 
one of which that is any business of yours 
or mine being that she was an enormous 
responsibility. He had little patches of 
white hair on either side of his temple—when 
he allowed his hair to grow long enough for 
these to become visible—which he called, 
grimly, his "missionary hairs." The safety 
of the solitary stations set in the wilds were 
a source of great worry. 
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You must understand that missionaries 
are very good people. Those ignoramuses 
who sneer at them place themselves in the 
same absurd position as those who sneer at 
Nelson, or speak slightingly of other heroes. 

Missionaries take terrible risks; they cut 
themselves adrift from the material life which 
is worth the living, they endure hardships 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated, they 
suffer from tempestuous illness which find 
them hale and hearty in the morning and 
leave their feeble bodies at the edge of death 
at sunset. 

* And all this they do," said Bosambo, of 
Monrovia, philosophically and thoughtfully, 
“because of certain mysteries which hap- 
pened when the world was young and of 
a famous Man called Hesu.* Now I think 
that is the greatest mystery of all." 

Sanders appreciated the disinterestedness 
of the work, was immensely impressed by the 
courage of the le who came to labor in 
the unhealthy field, but all the time he fret- 
fully wished they wouldn't. 

His feelings were those of a professional 
lion tamer who sees a light-hearted amateur 
stepping into the cage of the most savage of 
his beasts; they were the feelings of the 
skilled mateodor who watches the novice's 
awkward handling of an Andalusian bull— 
a troubled mateodor with a purple cloak held 
ready and one neatly shod foot on the barrier, 
ready to spring into the ring at the novello's 
need. 

The ‘missionary patches" grew larger 
and whiter in the first few months of Ruth 
Alldyne's presence at Musunkusu, for this 
village was too near to the wild N'Gombi, 
too near the erratic Isisi for Sanders’ liking. 

Sanders might easily have made a mistake 
in his anxiety. He might have sent messen- 
gers to the two peoples—or gone in person— 
threatening them with death and worse than 
death, if they harmed the girl. 

But that would have aroused a sense of 
importance in their childlike bosoms and 
when the time came, as it assuredly would 
come, that their stomachs were angry against 
him, some chief would say: 

“Behold, here is a woman who is as the 
core of Sandi's eye. If we do her harm we 
shall be revenged on Sandi." 

And since children do not know any other 
to-morrow, than the to-morrow of good prom- 
ise, it would have gone badly with the lady 
missionary. 

Instead, Sanders laid upon Bosambo, chief 


*The Third Person of the Trinity is so called in some 
dialects. 
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of the Ochori, charge of this woman, and 
Bosambo he trusted in all big things, though 
in the matter of goods movable and goods 
convertible he had no such confidence. 

When Fembeni of the Isisi was converted 
from paganism to Christianity, Sanders was 
fussing about the little creeks which abound 
on the big river, looking for a man named 
Oko, who after a lcng and mysterious absence 
had returned to his village, killed his wife 
and fled to the bush. 

The particular bush happened to be in the 
neighborhood of the mission station, other- 
wise Sanders might have been content to 
allow his policemen to carry out the good 
work, but no sooner did news come that Oko 
had broken for that section of the N'Gombi 
country which impinges on Musunkusu, than 
Sanders went flying up river in his steamer 
because something told him he had identified 
one of the nine men. 

Wrote Sergeant Ahmed the Houssa, who 
prided himself on his English, to his wife at 
headquarters: 

At daylight when search for murderer was officially 
resumed, came our lord Sundah very actively angry. 
By orders I took left bank of Kulula River with three 
men, being ordered to shoot aforesaid Oko if resistance 
offered. Abiboo (Sergeant) took right or other bank 
and our lord searched bush. Truly Oko must be 
a very important man that Sundah comes officially 
searching for same, saying bitter reproach words to 
his humble servants. 

Ahmed's picture of his chief's agitation 
may be a little exaggerated but I do not 
doubt that there was a substratum of fact 
therein. 

On the second day of the hunt, Sanders' 
steamer was tied up at the Mission station 
and he found himself walking in the cool of 
the evening with Ruth Alldyne. So he learnt 
about Fembeni, the Isisi man who had found 
the light and was hot and eager for salvation. 

* H'm," said Sanders, displaying no great 
enthusiasm. But she was too elated over her 
first convert to notice the lack of warmth 
in his tone. 

“Tt is just splendid," she said, her gray 
eyes alight, and her pretty face kindling with 
the thought, “especially when you remember, 
Mr. Sanders, that I have only an imperfect 
knowledge of the language." 

“Are you sure," asked the incredulous 
Sanders, * that Fembeni understands what it 
is all about?" 

“Oh, yes!" She smiled at the Commis- 
sioner's simplicity. “Why, he met me half 
way as it were, he came out to meet the truth, 
heg——! » 

“Fembeni?” said Sanders thoughtfully, 











* Lord, I shall put them all away save one, for that is the blessed way 
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“T think I know the man: if I remember him 
aright he is not the sort of person who would 
get religion if he did not see a strong business 
end to it." 

She frowned a little. Her eyebrows made 
a level line over resentful eyes. 

“I think that is unworthy of you," she 
said coldly. 

He looked at her, the knuckle of his front 
finger at his lips. 

She was very pretty, he thought, or else 
he had been so long removed from the society 
of white women that she seemed beautiful 
only because she stood before a background 
of brutal ugliness. 

Slim, straight, grave eyed, complexion 
faultless though tanned by the African sun, 
features regular and delicate, hair (a quantity) 
russet brown. 

Sanders shook his head. 

“I wish to heaven you weren't monkeying 
about in this infernal country," he said. 

“That is beside the question,” she replied 
with a little smile, “we are talking of 
Fembeni and I think you are being rather 
horrid." 

They reached the big square hut that 
Sanders had built for her and climbed the 
wooden steps that led to the stoop. Sanders 
made no reply, but when she had disappeared 
into the interior of the hut to make him some 
tea, he beckoned Abiboo who had followed 
him at a respectful distance. 

“Go you,” he said, “and bring me Fembeni 
of the Isisi." 

He was stirring his tea whilst the girl was 
giving him a rosy account of her work when 
Fembeni came, a tall man of middle age, 
wearing the trousers and waistcoat which 
were the outward and visible signs of his 
inward and spiritual grace. 

“Come near, Fembeni," said Sanders 
gently. : 

The man walked with confidence up the 
steps on to the stoop and without invitation 
drew a chair toward him and seated himself. 

Sanders said nothing. He looked at the 
man for a very long time, then: 

“Who asked you to sit in my presence?" 
he said softly. 

“Lord,” said Fembeni pompously, “since 
I have found the blessed truth——” 

Something in Sanders’ eyes caused him to 
rise hurriedly. 

“You may sit—on the ground," said 
Sanders quietly, *after the manner of your 
people, and I will sit on this chair after the 
manner of mine. For behold, Fembeni, even 
the blessed truth shall not make black white 
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or white black, nor shall it make you equal 
with Sandi who is your master. 

“Lord, that is so,” said the sullen Fembeni, 
“yet we are all equal in the eyes of the Great 
One." 

“Then there are a million people in the 
Isisi, in the N'Gombi, the Akasava and the 
Ochori who are your equals," said Sanders, 
“and it is no shame for you to do as they do." 

Which was unanswerable, according to 
Fembeni's sense of logic. 

The girl had listened to the talk between 
her novitiate and the Commissioner with 
rising wrath, for she had not Sanders’ knowl- 
edge of native peoples. 

“T think that it is rather small of you, Mr. 
Sanders," she said hotly, “it is a much more 
important matter that a heathen should be 
brought to the truth, than that your dignity 
should be preserved." 

Sanders frowned horribly—he had no 
society manners and was not used to dispu- 
tation. 

“I do not agree with you, Miss Alldyne," 
he said a little gruffly, “for whilst the Isisi 
cannot see the ecstatic condition of his soul 
which leads him to be disrespectful to me, 
they can and do see the gross materialism 
of his sitting body." 

A thought struck him and he turned to the 
man. That thought made all the difference 
between life and death to Fembeni. 

“Fembeni,” he said, relapsing into the 
language of the Isisi, “you are a rich man 
by all accounts.” 

“Lord, it is so.” 

“And wives—how many have you?" 

“Four, lord.” 

Sanders nodded and turned to the girl. 

“He has four wives," he said. 

“Well?” 

There was a hint of defiance in the ques- 
tioning ‘‘ Well?" 

“He has four wives," repeated Sanders, 
* what is your view on this matter?" 

“He shall marry one in the Christian 
style," she said flushing. ‘Oh, you know, 
Mr. Sanders, it is impossible for a man to be 
a Christian and have more wives than one." 

Sanders turned to the man again. 

“In this matter of wives, Fembeni," he 
said gently, how shall you deal with the 
women of your house?" 

Fembeni wriggled his bare shoulders un- 
comfortably. 

* Lord, I shall put them all away save one," 
he said sulkily, “for that is the blessed way." 

* H'm," said Sanders for the second time 
that morning. 
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He was silent 
for a long time, - 
then: 

“Tt is rather a 
problem," he 
said. 

“Tt presents no 
difüculty to my 
mind,” said the 
girl stiffly. 

She was grow- 
ing very angry, 
though Sanders 
did not realize 
the fact, being 
unused to the 
ways of white 
women. 

“T think it is 
rather horrid of 
you, Mr. Sanders, 
to discourage this 
man, to put ob- 
stacles in his 
faith———”’ 

“T put no ob- 
stacle," inter- 
rupted the Com- 
missioner. He 
was short of 
speech, being 
rather so intent 
upoh his subject 
that he took no 
account of the 
fine feelings of a 
zealous lady mis- 
sionary. “But I 
cannot allow this 
to happen in my 
district. This 
man has four 
wives, each of 
them has borne him children. What justice 
or what Christianity is there in turning loose 
three women who have served this man?” 

Here was a problem for the girl and in her 
desperation she used an argument which was 
unanswerable. 

“The law allows this," she said; “these 
things happen all over the world where 
missionary work is in progress. Perhaps 
I could bring the women to understand, per- 
haps I could explain ——" 

"You couldn't explain the babies out of 
existence," said Sanders brutally. k 

That ended the discussion, for with a look 
of scorn and disgust she passed into the hut, 
leaving Sanders a prey to some emotion. 
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“ Also this have I bought for you,” said Fembeni—“ paying one bag of salt ” 


He turned a cold eye to the offending 
Fembeni. 

“Tt seems," he said, “that a man by be- 
coming a Christian has less mouths to fill. 
Now I must investigate this matter.” 

Fembeni regarded him apprehensively, for 
if a woman is questioned, who knows what 
she will say. And it was fairly unimportant 
to the man if he had one wife or forty. 

There was no possibility of searching any 
further that night for the erring Oko, and 
Sanders was rowed across the river in his 
canoe to interview the wives of the new 
convert. 

He found one woman who viewed the com- 
ing change with considerable philosophy and 
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three who were very shrill and very voluble. 

“Lord,” said one of these three in that 
insolent tone which only native women as- 
sume, “this white witch has taken our 
man 

“I do not hear well," said Sanders quickly, 
* yet I thought I heard a word I do not like." 

He whiffled his pliant stick till it hummed 
a tune. ` 

“Lord,” said the woman, dropping her 
voice and speaking more mildly, “this God- 
lady has taken our man.” 

* God-ladies do not take men," said San- 
ders, ‘‘rather they influence their spirits that 
they may be better men." 

“Fembeni will be no better and no worse," 
said the woman bitterly, “for he goes to the 
forest by night. Often he has arisen from my 
side and when he has gone, behold the Nine 
Terrible Men have come from nearby and 
taken that which they wanted." 

She stopped abruptly. There was horror 
in tbe eyes which met the Commissioner's: 
in her anger she had said too much. 

“That is foolish talk," said Sanders easily. 

He knew there would be no more informa- 
tion here and he played to quiet her fears. 

He strolled through the village, talked 
a while with the headman and returned to 
his canoe. 

Once on the Zaire he summoned Abiboo. 

“Take three men and bring Fembeni to 
me," he said, *and be very ready to shoot 
him, for I have heard certain things." 

He waited for ten minutes, then Abiboo 
returned—alone. 

“Fembeni has gone into the forest," he 
said, “also the God-lady.” 

Sanders looked at him. 

ét How?" 

“Lord, this Fembeni is a Christian and 
desired to speak with the God-woman of the 
new magic. So they walked together, the 
God-woman reading from a book. Also he 
had a gift for her, which he bought from 
a French trader." 

“I see," said Sanders. 

He poured himself out a stiff glass of 
whiskey and his hand shook a little. 

Then he lifted down a sporting rifle that 
hung on the wall of his cabin, broke open two 
packets of cartridges and dropped them into 
his coat pocket. 

*Let the men come on quickly," he said, 
* you commanding.” 

“Lord, there are other sergeants,” said 
Abiboo, *I go with you, for I am at your 
right hand, though death waits me." 

* As you will," said Sanders roughly. 
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He went through the missionary compound, 
stopping only that a boy should point out 
the direction the two had taken, then he 
moved swiftly toward the forest, Abiboo at 
his heels. 

He followed the beaten track for a hundred 
yards. Then he stopped and sniffed like a dog. 

He went on a little farther and came back 
on his tracks. 

He stopped and picked up some pieces of 
broken glass and turned aside from the path, 
following his nose. 


* * * * * 


Ruth Alldyne had supreme faith in the 
power of the word which makes martyrs. 

* You must have no doubt, Fembeni," she 
said in her halting Isisi, “for with Light, such 
as the Word brings, all things will be made 
plain to you." 

They were beyond the confines of the little 
mission station, walking slowly toward the 
forest. She read little extracts from the book 
she carried, and so full of her subject was she 
that she did not observe that they had passed 
the straggling trees, the outposts of the big 
forest. 

When she did notice this, she turned: 

* More I will tell you, Fembeni,” she said. 

“Lady, tell me now,” he begged, “for 
Sandi has made me doubt.” 

She frowned. What mischief can a materi- 
alist work! She had liked Sanders. Now for 
one resentful moment she almost hated him. 

“There are white men who doubt," she 
said, and who place pitfalls in the way—— 

* Also this have I bought for you," said 
Fembeni, “paying one bag of salt." 

From the leather pouch at his side he pro- 
duced a long flat flask. 

She smiled as she recognized the floral label 
of the abominable scent beloved of the native. 

“This I bought for you, Teacher," he said, 
and removed the stopper so that the unoffend- 
ing evening reeked of a sudden with the 
odor of musk, “that you might protect me 
against Sandi, who is no God-man but a 
devil." 

She took the bottle and hastily replaced 
the stopper. 

“Sandi is no devil," she said gently, “and 
will do you no harm——”’ 

* He has crossed the river," said Fembeni 
sulkily, and there was a curious glitter in his 
eyes, ‘‘and he will speak with my wives, and 
they will tell him evil things of me." 

She looked at him gravely. 

“What evil things can they say?" she 
asked. 






“They can lie," he said shortly, “and 
Sandi will bring his rope and I shall die." 

She smiled. 

“I do not think you need fear," she said 
and began to walk back, but he stood in front 
of her and at that instant she realized her 
danger and the color faded from her face. 

“Tf Sandi comes after me to kill me," he 
said slowly, “I shall say to him, ‘Behold I 
have a woman of your kind, and if you do not 
pardon me, you will be sorry.’” 

She thought quickly, then of a sudden, 
leapt past him and fled in the direction of the 
station. 

He was after her in a flash. She heard the 
fast patter of his feet and suddenly felt his 
arm about her waist. 

She screamed, but there was none to hear 
her, and his big hand covered her mouth. 

He shook her violently. 

“You live or you die,” he said, “but if you 
cry out, I will beat 
you till you die." 

He half carried, 
half dragged her in 
the direction of the 
forest. She was 
nearly dead with 
fear; she was 
dimly conscious of 
the fact that he 
did not take the 
beaten path, that 
he turned at right 
angles and moved 
unerringly through 
the wood, follow- 
ing a path of his 
own knowing. As 
he turned she made 
another attempt to 
secure her liberty. 
She still held the 
scent flask in her 
hand and struck at 
him with all her 
might. He caught 
her arm and nearly 
broke it. The stop- 
per fell out and her 
dress was drenched 
with the vile per- 
fume. 

He wrenched the 
flask from her hand 
and threw it away. 

Grasping her by 
the arm he led her 
on. She was nearly 
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exhausted when he stopped and she sank 
an inert heap to the ground. She dare not 
faint, though she was on the verge of such 
a breakdown. How long they had been 
traveling, she had no idea. The sun was 
setting: this she guessed rather than knew, 
for no sunlight penetrated the dim aisles. 

Fembeni watched her; he sat with his 
back to a tree and regarded her thoughtfully. 
After a while he rose. 

“Come,” he said. 

They moved on in silence. She made no 
appeal to him. She knew now the futility 
of speech. Her mind was still bewildered. 
Why—why—why? it asked incoherently. 

Why had this man professed Christianity? 

*Fembeni," she faltered, “I have been 
kind to you.” 

“Woman,” he said grimly, “you may be 
kinder." 

She said no more. 
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The horror of the thing began to takeshape. 
She half stopped and he grasped” her arm 
roughly. : 

* By my head, you shall live,” he said, “if 
Sandi gives his word that none of us shall 
hang—for we are the Terrible Men and Sandi 
has smelt me out." 

There was a gleam of hope in this speech. 
If it was only as a hostage that they held 
her. ... 
Night had fallen when they came to water. 

Here Fembeni halted. He searched about 
in the undergrowth and dragged to view 
a section of hollow tree trunk. Inside were 
two sticks of ironwood, and squatting down 
before the lokaki he rattled a metallic tattoo. 

For ten minutes he played his tuneless 
rhythm. When he stopped there came a faint 
reply from somewhere across the lake. 

They waited, the girl and her captor, for 
nearly half an hour. She strained her ears 
for the sound of oars, not knowing that the 
water did not extend for more than a hundred 
yards and that beyond and around lay the 
great swamp wherein stood the island head- 
quarters of the Nine. 

The first intimation of the presence of 
others was a stealthy rustle, then through 
the gloom she saw the men coming toward 
her. 

Fembeni grasped her arm and led her for- 
ward. 

He exchanged a few words with the new- 
comers in a dialect she could not understand. 
There was a brief exchange of questions and 
then the party moved on. 

The ground beneath her feet grew soft and 
soddened. Sometimes the water was up to 
her ankles. The leader of the men picked his 
way unerringly, now following a semicircular 
route, now turning off at right angles, now 
winding in and out, till she lost all sense of 
direction. 

Her legs were like lead, her head was swim- 
ming, and she felt she was on the point of 
collapse when suddenly the party reached 
dry land. A few minutes later they reached 
the tumbledown village which the outlaws 
had built themselves. 

A fire was burning, screened from view by 
the arrangement of the huts, which had been 
built in a crescent. 

The girl was shown a hut and thrust inside. 

Soon afterwards a woman brought her 
a bowl of boiled fish and a gourd of water. 

In her broken Isisi she begged the woman 
to stay with her, but she was evidently of 
the N’Gombi people and did not understand. 

A few minutes later she was alone. 
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Outside the hut about the fire sat eight of 
the nine terrible men. One of these was Oko 
of the Isisi, a man of some power. 

“This woman I do not like," he said, “and 
by my way of thinking, Fembeni is a fool 
and a son of a fool to bring her unless she 
comes as other women have come, to serve 

“Lord Oko,” said Fembeni, “I am more 
skilled in the ways of white folk than you. 
And I tell you that if we keep this woman here 
it shall be well with us. For if Sandi shall 
catch you or me, or any of us, we shall say to 
him: ‘There is a woman with us whom you 
greatly prize, and if you hang me, behold you 
kill her also.’” 

Still Oko was not satisfied. 

“T also know white people and their ways,’ 
he said, “Sandi would have left us; now he will 
not rest till we are scattered and dead, for 
Sandi has a memory like the river which 
never ceases to flow.” 

A man of the Akasava suggested an evil 
thing. 

“That we shall consider," said Oko. 

He had already decided. He had none of 
the subtlety of mind which distinguished 
Fembeni. He saw the end and was for 
crowding in the space of life left to him as 
much of life as his hand could grasp. 

They sat in palaver till early in the morn- 
ing, the firelight reflected on the polished 
skin of their bodies. 

Then Oko left the circle and crept to the 
girl’s hut. They saw him stoop and enter 
and heard a little scream. 

“Oko has killed her," said Fembeni. 

“Tt is best," said the other men. 

Fembeni rose and went to the hut. 

“Oko,” he called softly, then stooped and 
went in. 

Facing him was a ragged square of dim 
light, where a great hole had been cut in the 
farther side of the hut. 

“Oko,” he called sharply, then two hands 
of steel caught him by the throat and two 
others pulled his legs from under him. 

He went to the ground, too terrified to 
resist. 

* Fembeni," said a soft voice in his ear. 
“I have been waiting for you.” 

He was rolled on to his face and he made 
no resistance. His hands were pulled behind 
and he felt the cold steel bands encircle his 
wrist and heard a "'snick"' as they fastened. 

He was as expeditiously gagged. 

“As for Oko,” said Sanders’ voice, “he 
is dead, and if you had heard him cry, you 
also would have been dead.” 
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“Lord,” said one of these three , . . " This white witch has taken our man” 
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That ended the one-sided conversation, 
Sanders and his sergeant sitting patiently in 
their lair waiting for the rest of the men to 
come. 


With the morning arrived a detachment 
of Houssas under Sergeant Ahmed, following 
the trail Sanders had followed. 

There were four dead men to be buried— 
including him who had stood on guard at the 
edge of the swamp. 

There was a white faced girl to be guarded 
back across the swamp to the seclusion of 
the forest, and with her went the women of 
the outlaws’ village. 

Fembeni and his four companions stood 
up for judgment. 

“One thing I would ask you, Fembeni,” 
said Sanders, *and that is this: you are by 
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some account a Christian. Do you pra 
this magic or are you for the ju-jus and, 
of your fathers?" 

“Lord,” said Fembeni eagerly, “I a 
Christian in all ways; remember this, ma 
Iam of your faith." 

Sanders, with his lips parted and his 
narrowed, looked at the man. 

“Then it is proper that I should give 
time to say your prayers," he said. ‘Ab 
we hang this man last." 

“T see that you are a devil," said Fem 

“otherwise you would not follow us ir 
night with none to show you the way. 
I tell you, Sandi, that I am no Christiai 
all God-folk are foolish save you, and I | 
that you are no God-man. Therefore if 
to hang, let me hang with the rest." 

Sanders nodded. 





THE EARNING POWER OF 
POPULATION 


By ALBERT 
Author of *'The Things That Are 


N my way to this office yesterday 

I saw a child two years old, weak, 

rachitic, miserably poor. The 

breath of life only fluttered in its 

nostrils. It was tended by an older child as 
wretched as itself. 

The birth of this child added $849 to the 
value of New York City real estate. 

Who earned that money? 

Not the child, clearly. The little thing 
had no earning power and no prospect of ever 
having any. Not the child's family. Per- 
haps they earned their bread, such as it is, 
but nothing more. 

What earned that money was the fact 
that the child was born in New York,—the 
fact that one more unit was added to the 
city’s population. 

Again. The New York police department 
is very good about letting poor people sleep 
in the parks on hot nights. At midnight on 
the ninth of June last—the first very hot 
night of the season—I counted a hundred 
men asleep in Madison Square. There were 
many more, but counting them was a dispirit- 
ing business and I stopped at a hundred. 

These hundred men added $84,900 to the 
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value of New York real estate—just by 2 
there as part of the permanent populatio 
Who earned that money? Not the 
themselves, poor souls! In earning powe 
ambition, in self-respect, they were far 1 
equal to any such contract. Yet some 
they were responsible: for the fact rem 
that as part of the city's permanent por 
tion their presence added nearly $85,00 

the value of real estate. 


“very New Yorker Adds $849 


Every soul added to the population of | 
York—each child born, each person mo 
in—by the very fact of birth or removal, : 
$849 to the city's real-estate values. 

New York's realty values are $849 hi; 
to-day only because that sickly child is , 
They are $84,900 higher because the hun: 
poor denizens of the park are kere. Not 
anything these people have ever done or 
likely ever to do, but because the perma 
population of New York is increased b; 
many units. 

What is true of New York is true of e 
other city, town and village under the 
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Land values increase as population in- 
creases. The amount of increase due to 
each unit of population can be calculated 
with little difficulty. 


Where Does the Money Go? 


Now, having found where the money comes 
from, let us ask where it goes. Who gets it? 
Not the child, not the vagrants. One class, 
and one only, is directly benefited by their 
presence as factors in the population of New 
York City. 

These are the owners of land, the landlords 
—" ]and-lords" as we very properly call them. 
They get the money. 

Do they earn it? No. The value of their 
land depends upon the mere presence of other 
people. Some of our land-owners here in New 

fork City have never even seen their 
property. Land values are created by the 
community. They do not depend upon an 
owner's industry or ability except his ability 
to * hang on." 

An acre of miraculously fertile oasis—if 
there is such a thing—in the desert of Sahara 
is worth nothing. A thousand years from 
now, probably, it will be worth no more than 
it is at present. The reason is that there is 
no population there and no likelihood that 
there ever will be any. 

On the other hand, the acre of bare sand 
and rock that our office-building stands on 
at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street isimmensely valuable. If the 
owner or owners had ever spent a dollar 
for improvements, this value would be pre- 
cisely what it is now. This value is created 
- by the fact that five million people have 
established themselves permanently around 

this piece of land. 
^ These facts are beyond argument. What 
we call “the real-estate business" (barring 
mere brokerage) depends upon their validity. 
Everyone knows that the surest and safest 
way to get rich without working is to fore- 
cast a growing neighborhood and buy as 
much land as one can hold “for a rise." Do 
not improve it, do not use it. Leave the land 
exactly as you find it, hold it until the increase 
of population and the industry of your neigh- 
bors give it a satisfactory value and then 
sell it or lease it for all the traffic will bear. 


Paying for Your Own Value 


This absorption of public property into 
private hands is the greatest graft there is. 
A friend of mine told me an amusing story 
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the other day that might come in here very 
well as an illustration. 

This friend wanted to buy a home-site up in 
Massachusetts, and at the place of his choice 
there were two vacant lots side by side, both 
owned by the same person. He was offered 
the pick of the two for $1,200. Deciding 
shortly that he would like both, he offered to 
buy them together for $2,400. But the owner 
demanded $2,600; and when my friend in 
great astonishment inquired the reason of the 
raise, he received this answer: 

“Tf you buy one of the lots and improve it 
your improvements add $200 to the value of 
the other lot,—I could get that price from 
another intending purchaser.” 

And so he could. But still it strikes one as 
a little strong to make a man pay $200 
speculative value determined by his own pros- 
pective improvements. It rather reminds 
one of Mr. James T. Field’s delightful story 
of his free-lecture experience in that same 
Massachusetts. No one met him at the train, 
the doorkeeper did not know him, and he had 
to pay twenty-five cents to hear himself talk. 


Yet if the landlord’s principle was correct, it. 


is hard to see why he was not entitled to that 


$200 from my friend quite as much as he ` 


would be from another. 

The truth of the matter ‘is, he was not 
entitled to it from anybody. Values belong 
to those who create them. The community 
earns the social value of land and the com- 
munity should have it. 


The Community Earns Ground Rent 


The community of New York confers enor- 
mous social value upon the bit of ground our 
office building stands on. Put this building 
at Montauk Point, L. I., and it would not 
earn enough income to pay the elevator boys. 

The social value of land is public property. 
Appropriate it to public use instead of letting 
it go as private graft, and the question of 
taxation is forever settled. The community 
can pay its own expenses out of.its own earn- 
ings twice over. Leave the citizen in undis- 
turbed possession of all he earns. Free him 
from all forms of taxation that bear against 
his industry and the fruits thereof. But cause 
all land values created by the community to 
revert to the community for its support. 

This is done by the simple method of levy- 
ing all taxes against ground rent—against the 
market price of the privilege conferred by the 
community upon the ownership of land. 


The tariff, the excise, the income and in-. 


heritance taxes, and the unspeakable abomi- 
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nation called the general-property tax are 
all levied against industry and production. 
Therefore industry and production suffer. 
Under the other system, industry and pro- 
duction would be wholly free, and taxes levied 
only against the natural income of privilege. 

Because that is what the ownership of land 
precisely amounts to. It is the privilege of 
using land or keeping other persons from using 
it. Land is not, nor can be, private property 
in lhe same sense that a watch, books, furni- 
ture are private property. Watches, books, 
etc., are the product of labor. Their output 
can be increased or diminished. When one 
buys a watch one can determine the produc- 
tivelabor that went into it and tell to the frac- 
tion of a farthing what that labor was worth. 


Why Land Is Not Private Property 


But land is not the product of labor, and 
the supply of it is fixed. There is no more 
land now than there ever was. There never 
will beany more. It cannot be manufactured. 
Moreover, the ownership of any piece of land 
is a mere convention. Title deeds do not 
reach back to Adam. Land, viewed natu- 
rally, is one of the common properties of man- 
kind, like the air. It seems absurd to talk of a 
monopoly of air because we can't get one. 
But because we can get a monopoly of land 
and are used to it, it does not seem absurd. 
Land, however, is as much a necessity to the 
existence of mankind as the air, and a monop- 
oly of land, in proportion to its completeness, 
is as destructive of human rights as a monop- 
oly of the air would be. 

The monopoly of land is not only a privi- 
lege, but it is the great fundamental privilege 
underlying every other. Every reformer, 
every trust buster and tariff tinker cries aloud 
against privilege and spares not. But very 
few of the foes of privilege see their real adver- 
sary. The political insurgents, for instance, 
think they are fighting privilege, but really 
they are beating the air. The root privilege 
out of which all others grow is the monop- 
oly of land. Lay the ax of natural taxa- 
tion to that root and the branches will die 
untouched. 

For name, if you can, any monopoly (ex- 
cept a patent or copyright) that does not 
depend upon the monopoly of land. A rail- 
road?—what does it amount to except for the 
right of doing business over a narrow strip of 
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land so many miles long? A telegraph com- 
pany? What is it worth without the privi- 
legeof planting polesand stretching wires over 
land? Telephones, light and power franchises, 
the Standard Oil Company's pipe lines, the 
Steel Trust's plants and ore beds,—separate 
these from land monopoly and the equipment. 
would be junk and the charters and franchises 
waste paper. 


Land Tax the Natural Tax 


Tax the social value of land and there 
would be no further need for anti-trust legis- 
lation or of laws for the control of public 
utilities. There would be no need for labor 
legislation, for if the land is kept in competi- 
tion for labor in a free market, as under 
natural taxation it would inevitably be, wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor would regulate 
themselves automatically. But to legislate 
against monopoly and leave untouched the 
source of all monopoly, is like treating small 
pox with salve or typhoid with an amulet. 
An amulet may be a first-class amulet, and 
it may have had all manner of incantations | 
said over it, and the man who wears it may. 
believe in it; but amulet or no amulet, as long 
as he keeps on drinking sewage so long will he - 
keep on having typhoid fever. ` 

So, as long as we swallow the current doc- 
trine of property in land, so long will we have 
social injustice, in spite of a whole era of 
tariff-mongering, trust-busting, and outbursts 
of perfervid oratory against privilege. 

So long as privilege in land monopoly exists, 
other forms of privilege will exist. They 
cannot be abated by Supreme Court deci- 
sions, by political palliatives and makeshifts 
or by an irruption of political insurgency. 
Minor graft will not cease until we abate the 
greatest graft of all. Nor can we abate this 
except by means of natural taxation. e 

The first step toward natural taxation is 
constitutional freedom of the taxing power. 
Then by the abolition of the general-property 
tax and the substitution of special taxes (as in- 
Canada), the burden of taxation can be gradu- 
ally increased upon land values (including. 
franchises) and lessened upon productive in- 
dustry. One subject of taxation after another | 
can be exempted, and the economic worth of 
natural taxation left to prove itself out as. 
land values progressively assume the whole 
burden of taxation. : 


THE^RAMBUNCTIOUS RHINO 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


IDLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR 


and the camel, one of Africa’s 

unbelievable animals. Nobody 
has bettered Kipling’s description of him in 
the Just-so Stories,—‘‘a horn on his nose, 
piggy eyes and few manners." He lives a 
self-centered life, wrapped up in the porcine 
contentment that broods within nor looks 
abroad over the land. When anything ex- 
ternal to himself and his food and drink 
penetrates to his intelligence he makes a 
flurried fool of himself, rushing madly and 
frantically here and there in an hysterical 
effort either to destroy or get away from the 
cause of disturbance. He is the incarnation 
of a living and perpetual Grouch. 

Generally he lives by himself, sometimes 
with his spouse, more rarely still with a third 
that is probably a grown-up son or daughter. 
I, personally, have never seen more than three 
in company. Some observers have reported 
larger bands, or rather collections; but, 
lacking other evidence, I should be inclined 
to suspect that some circumstance of food 
or water rather than a sense of gregariousness 
had attracted a number of individuals to 
one locality. 

The rhinoceros has three objects in life— 
to fill his stomach with food and water,— 
to stand absolutely motionless under a bush, 
—and to imitate ant hills when he lies down in 
thetallgrass. When disturbed at any of these 
occupations he snorts. The snort sounds ex- 
actly as though the safety valve of a loco- 
motive had suddenly opened and as suddenly 
shut again after two seconds of escaping 
steam. Then he puts his head down and 
rushes madly in some direction, generally 
up-wind. As he weighs about two tons, and 
can, in spite of his appearance, get over the 
ground nearly as fast as an ordinary horse, he 
is a truly imposing sight; especially since 
the innocent bystander generally happens 
to be up- wind, and hence in the general path 
of progress. This is because the rhino's 
scent is his keenest sense; and through it 


HE rhinoceros is, with the giraffe, 
the hippopotamus, the gerenuk, 
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he becomes aware, in the majority of times, 
of man's presence. His sight is very poor 
indeed; he cannot see clearly even a moving 
object much beyond fifty yards. He can, 
however, hear pretty well. 

The novice, then, is subjected to what he 
calls a “vicious charge" on the part of the 
rhinoceros, merely because his scent was 
borne to the beast from up-wind, and the 
rhino naturally runs away up-wind. He opens 
fire; and has another thrilling adventure 
to relate. As a matter of fact, if he had 
approached from the other side, and then 
aroused the animal with a clod of earth, the 
beast would probably have "charged" away 
in identically the same direction. I am con- 
vinced from a fairly varied experience that 
this is the basis for most of the thrilling ex- 
periences with rhinoceroses. 

But whatever the beast’s first mental atti- 
tude, the danger is quite real. In the begin- 
ning he rushes up-wind in instinctive reaction 
against the strange scent. If he catches sight 
of the man at all, it must be after he has 
closed to pretty close range, for only at close 
range are the rhino’s eyes effective. Then 
he is quite likely to finish what was at first 
a blind dash by a genuine charge. Whether 
this is from malice or from the panicky feel- 
ing that he is now too close to attempt to get 
away, I never was able to determine. It is 
probably in the majority of cases the latter. 
This seems indicated by the fact that the 
rhino, if avoided in his first rush, will gener- 
ally charge right through and keep on going. 
Occasionally, however, he will whirl and come 
back to the attack. There can then be no 
doubt that he actually intends mischief. 

The fact of the matter is that the rhinoceros 
is neither animated by the implacable man- 
destroying passion ascribed to him by the 
amateur hunter; nor is he so purposeless 
and haphazard in his rushes as some would 
have us believe. On being disturbed his 
instinct is to get away. He generally tries to 
get away in the direction of the disturbance, 
or up-wind, as the case may be. If he catches 
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sight of the cause of disturbance he is apt to 
try to trample and gore it—whatever it is. 
As his sight is short, he will sometimes so 
inflict punishment on unoffending bushes. 
In doing this he is probably not animated 
by a consuming destructive blind rage; but 
by a naturally pugnacious desire to eliminate 
.sources of annoyance. Missing a definite 
object, he thunders right through and dis- 
appears without trying again to discover 
what has aroused him. 

Owing to his size, his powerful armament, 
and his incredible quickness, the rhinoceros 
is a dangerous animal at all times; to be 
treated with respect and due caution. This 
is proved by the number of white men, out 
of a sparse population, that are annually 
tossed and killed by the brutes; and by the 
promptness with which the natives take to 
trees—thorn trees at that—when the cry 
of faru! is raised. As he comes rushing in 
your direction, head down and long weapon 
pointed, tail rigidly erect, ears up, the earth 
trembling with his tread and the air with his 
snorts you suddenly feel very small and in- 
effective. 

If you keep cool, however, it is probable 
that the encounter will result only in a lot 
of mental perturbation for the rhino and a 
bit of excitement for yourself. If there is 
any cover you should duck down behind it 
and move rapidly but quietly to one side or 
another of the line of advance. If there is 
no cover, you should crouch low and hold 
still. The chances are he will pass to one 
side or the other of you, and go snorting 
away in the distance. Keep your eye on him 
very closely. If he swerves definitely in 
your direction, and drops his head a little lower, 
it would be just as well to open fire. Pro- 
vided the beast was still far enough away to 
give me ‘‘sea room," I used to put a small 
bullet in the flesh of the outer part of the 
shoulder. The wound thus inflicted was not 
at all serious, but the shock of the bullet 
usually turned the beast to one side, and as 
usual, he went right on through. If, however, 
he seemed to mean business, or was too close 
for comfort, the point to aim for was the neck 
just above the lowered horn. 

In my own experience I came to establish 
a “dead line" about twenty yards from my- 
self. That seemed to be as near as I cared 
to let the brutes come. Up to that point I 
let them alone on the chance that they might 
swerve or change their minds: as they often 
did. But inside of twenty yards, whether 
the rhinoceros meant to charge me, or was 
merely running blindly by did not particularly 
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matter. Even in the latter case he might 

happen to catch sight of me and change his 

mind. Thus, looking over my note-book 

records, I find that I was “charged” forty- 

odd times; that is to say, the rhinoceros 
rushed in my general direction. Of this lot 
I can be sure of but three, and possibly 
Íour, that certainly meant mischief. Six 
more came so directly at us, and continued 
so to come, that in spite of ourselves we were 
compelled to kill them. The rest were suc- 
cessfully dodged. 

As I have heard old hunters, of many times 
my experience, affirm that only in a few 
instances have they themselves been charged 
indubitably and with malice aforethought, 
it might be well to detail my reasons for 
believing myself definitely, and not blindly, 
attacked. 

The first instance was when B— killed 
his second trophy. rhinoceros. The beast's 


companion refused to leave the dead body ' - 


for a long time; but finally withdrew. On 
our approaching, however, and after we had 
been some moments occupied with the tro- 
phy, it returned and charged us viciously. 
It was finally killed at fifteen yards. 

The second instance was of a rhinoceros 
that got up from the grass sixty yards away, 
and came headlong in my direction. At the 
moment I was standing on the edge of a 
narrow eroded ravine, ten feet deep, with 
perpendicular sides. The rhinoceros came 
on bravely to the edge of this ravine:—and 
stopped. Then he gave an exhibition of 
unmitigated bad temper most amusing to 
contemplate—from my safe position. He 
snorted, and stamped, and pawed the earth, 
and ramped up and down ata great rate. Isat 
on the opposite bank and laughed at him. 
This did not please him a bit; but after many 
short rushes to the edge of the ravine, he 
gave it up and departed slowly, his tail very 
erect and rigid. From the persistency with 
which he tried to get at me, I cannot but think 
he intended someihing of the sort from the 
first. 

The third instance was much more aggra- 
vating. In company with Memba Sasa and 
Fundi I left camp early one morning to get 
a waterbuck. Four or five hundred yards 
out, however, we came on fresh buffalo 
signs, not an hour old. To one who knew any- 
thing of the buffalo's habits this seemed like 
an excellent chance, for at this time of the 
morning they should be feeding not far 
away preparatory to seeking cover for the 
day. Therefore we immediately took up 
the trail. 








Stewart Edward White and his first rhino 


After hours of hard work in the hot sun, 
and many interruptions and misfortunes 
which I will not relate in this particular con- 
nection, we came at last upon one of the big 
bull buffaloes of the herd—asleep under an 
outlying bush at the very edge of the thicket. 

Luck seemed with us at last. The wind 
was right, and between us and the bull lay 
only four hundred yards of knee-high grass. 
All we had to do was to get down on our hands 
and knees; and, without further precautions, 
crawl up within range and pot him. That 
meant only a bit of hard hot work. 

When we were about half way, a rhinoceros 
suddenly arose from the grass. between us 
and the buffalo, and about one hundred 
yards away. 

What had aroused him, at that distance 
and up-wind, Ido not know. It hardlyseemed 
possible that he could have heard us, for 
we were moving very quietly; and, as I say, 
we were down-wind. However, there he was 
on his feet, sniffing now this way, now that, 
in search for what had alarmed him. We 
sank out of sight and lay low, fully expecting 
the brute would make off. 

For just twenty-five minutes by the watch 
that rhinoceros looked and looked deliber- 
ately in all directions while we lay hidden, 
waiting for him to get over it. Sometimes 


he would start off quite confidently for 
fifty or sixty yards, so that we thought at 
last we were rid of him; but always he re- 
turned to the exact spot where we had first 





seen him, there to stamp, and blow. The 
buffalo paid no attention to these manifesta- 
tions. I suppose everybody in jungleland 
is accustomed to the rhinoceros’ bad temper 
over nothing. Twice he came in our di- 
rection, but both times gave it up after 
advancing twenty-five yards or so. We lay 
flat on our faces, the vertical sun slowly 
roasting us, and cursed that rhino. 

Now the significance of this incident is 
twofold: First, the fact that, instead of rush- 
ing off at the first intimation of our presence, 
as would the average rhino, he went method- 
ically to work to find us; second, that he 
displayed such remarkable perseverance as 
to keep at it nearly a half hour. This was a 
spirit quite at variance with that finding its ex- 
pression in the blind rush or in the sudden, 
passionate attack. From that point of view 
it seems to me that the interest and signifi- 
cance of the incident can hardly be over- 
stated. 

Four or five times we thought ourselves 
freed from the nuisance; but always, just 
as we were about to move on, back he came, 
as eager as ever to nose us out. Finally he 
gave it up; and, at a slow trot, started to go 
away from there. And out of the three hun- 
dred and sixty degrees of the circle where he 
might have gone, he selected just our di- 
rection. Note that this was down-wind for 
him; and that rhinoceroses usually escape 
up-wind. . 

We lay very low, hoping that, as before, 
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he would change his mind as to direction. 
But now he was no longer looking, but 
traveling. Nearer and nearer he came We 
could see plainly his little eyes, and hear the 
regular swish—swish—swish of his thick legs 
brushing through the grass. The regularity 
of his trot never varied, but to me lying there 


- directly in his path, he seemed to be coming 


on altogether too fast for comfort. From 
our low level he looked as big as a barn. 
Memba Sasa touched me lightly on the leg. 
I hated to shoot, but finally, when he loomed 
fairly over us, I saw it must be now or never. 
If I allowed him to come closer, he must 
indubitably catch the first movement of my 
gun and so charge right on us before I would 
have time to deliver even an ineffective shot. 


- Therefore, most reluctantly, I placed the 


ivory bead of the great Holland gun just to 
the point of his shoulder and pulled the 
trigger. So close was he that as he toppled 
forward I instinctively—though unneces- 
sarily of course—shrank back as though he 
might fall on me. Fortunately, I had picked 
my spot properly, and no second shot was 
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necessary. He fell just twenty-seven feet— 
nine yards—from where we lay! 

The buffalo vanished into the blue, We 
were left with a dead rhino—which we did 
not want—twelve miles from camp, and no 
water. It was a hard hike back, but we made 
it finally, though nearly perished from thirst. 

It has been stated that if one stands per- 
fectly still until the rhinoceros is just six 
feet away, and then jumps sideways, the 
beast will pass him. I never happened to 
meet anybody who had acted on this theory. 
I suppose that such exist: though I doubt 
if any persistent exponent of the art is likely 
to exist long. Personally, I like my own 
method, and stoutly maintain that, within 
twenty yards, it is up to the rhinoceros to 
begin to do the dodging. 

After the traveler has seen and encoun- 
tered eight or ten rhinos, he begins to look 
upon them as an unmitigated nuisance. By 
the time he has done a week in thick rhino- 
infested scrub he gets fairly to hating them. 

They are bad enough in the open plains, 
where they can be seen and avoided; but in 
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the tall grass or the scrub they are a contin- 
uous anxiety. No cover seems small enough 
to reveal them. Often they will stand or 
lie absolutely immobile until you are within 
a very short distance, and then will out- 
rageously break out. In thorn scrub they 
are the worst; for there, no matter how alert 
the traveler may hold himself, he is likely to 
come around a bush smack on one. And a 
dozen times a day the throat-stopping abrupt 
crash and smash to right or left brings him 
up all standing, his heart racing, the blood 
pounding through his veins. It is jumpy 
work, and is very hard on the temper. In 


the natural reaction from being startled into - 


fits one snaps back to profanity. The cumu- 
lative effects of the epithets hurled after 
departing and inconsiderately hasty rhi- 
noceroses may have done something toward 
ruining the temper of the species. It does 
not matter whether or no the individual 
beast proves dangerous; he is inevitably 
most startling. I have come in at night 
with my eyes fairly aching from spying for 
rhinos during a day’s journey through high 


grass. 

Fortunately, in the thick stuff especially, 
it is often possible to avoid the chance rhinoc- 
eros through the warning given by the rhinoc- 
eros birds. These are birds about the size 
of a robin that accompany the beast every- 
where. They sit in a row along his back 
occupying themselves with ticks and a good 
place to roost. Always they are peaceful 


25 yards 


and quiet until a human being approaches, 
then they flutter a few feet into the air. 
uttering a peculiar rapid chattering. Writers 
with more sentiment than sense of proportion 
assure us that this warns the rhinoceros of 
approaching danger. On the contrary, I 
always looked at it the other way. The 
rhinoceros birds thereby warned me of danger 
and I was duly thankful. 

The safari boys stand quite justly in a 
holy awe of the rhino. The safari is strung 
out over a mile or two of country, as a usual 
thing, and a down-wind rhino is sure to 
pierce some part of the line in his rush. Then 
down go the loads with a smash and up the 
nearest trees swarm the boys. Usually their 
refuges are thorn trees, armed, even on the 
main trunk, with long sharp spikes. There 
is no difficulty in going up; but the gingerly 
coming down, after all the excitement has 
died, is a matter of deliberation and of voices 
uplifted in woe. Cunninghame tells of an 
inadequate slender and springy—but solitary 
—sapling into which swarmed half his safari 
on the advent of a rambunctious rhino. The 
tree swayed and bent and cracked alarmingly, 
threatening to dump the whole lot on the 
ground. At each crack the boys yelled. 
This attracted the rhinoceros, which imme- 
diately charged the tree full tilt. He hit 
square; the tree shivered and creaked; the 
boys wound their arms and legs around the 
slender support and yelled frantically. Again 
and again the rhinoceros drew back to repeat 
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his butting of that tree. By the time Cun- 
ninghame reached the spot, the tree, with its 
despairing burden of blackbirds, was clinging 
to the soil by its last remaining roots. 

In the Nairobi Club I met a gentleman with 
one arm gone at the shoulder. He told his 
story in a slightly bored and drawling voice, 
picking his words very carefully, and evi- 
dently most occupied with neither under- 
stating nor overstating the case. It seems 
he had been out, and had killed some sort 
of a buck. While his men were occupied 
with this, he strolled on alone to see what he 
could find. He found a rhinoceros that 
charged viciously, and into which he emptied 
his gun. 

“When I came to," he said, “it was just 
coming on dusk, and the lions were begin- 
ning to grunt. My arm was completely 
crushed, and I was badly bruised and knocked 
about. As near as I could remember I was 
fully ten miles from camp. A circle of carrion 
birds stood all about me not more than ten 
feet away; and a great many others were 
flapping over me and fighting in the air. 
These last were so close that I could feel the 
wind from their wings. It was rawther 
gruesome." He paused and thought a mo- 
ment, as though weighing his words. “In 
fact," he added with an air of final conviction, 
“it was quite gruesome!” 

The most calm and imperturbable rhi- 
noceros I ever saw was one that made us a 
call on the Thika River. It was just noon, 
and our boys were making camp after a 
morning's march. The usual racket was on, 
and the usual varied movement of rather 
confused industry. Suddenly silence fell. 
We came out of the tent to see the safari 
gazing spellbound in one direction. There 
was a rhinoceros wandering peaceably over 
the little knoll back of camp, and headed 
exactly in our direction. While we watched, 
he strolled through the edge of camp, de- 
scended the steep bank to the river's edge, 
drank, climbed the bank, strolled through 


camp again and departed over the hill. To 
us he paid not the slightest attention. It 


seems Impossible to believe that he neither 
scented nor saw any evidence of human life 
in all that populated flat; especially when one 
considers how often these beasts will seem to 
become aware of man's presence by telepa- 
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thy.* Perhaps he was the one exception to 
the whole race, and was a good-natured rhino. 

The babies are astonishing and amusing 
creatures, with blunt noses on which the 
horns are just beginning to form, and with 
even fewer manners than their parents. The 
mere fact of an eight hundred pound baby 
does not cease to be curious. They are 
truculent little creatures, and sometimes 
rather hard to avoid when they get on the 
war-path. Generally, as far as my observa- 
tion goes, the mother gives birth to but one 
at a time. There may be occasional twin 
births, but I happen never to have met so 
interesting a family. 

Rhinoceroses are still very numerous,—too 
numerous. I have seen as many as fourteen 
in two hours: and probably could have 
found as many more if I had been searching 
for them. There is no doubt, however, that 
this species must be the first to disappear 
of the larger African animals. His great 
size, combined with his 'orrid 'abits, mark him 
for early destruction. No such dangerous 
lunatic can be allowed at large in a settled 
country, nor in a country where men are 
traveling constantly. The species will prob- 
ably be preserved in appropriate restricted 
areas. It would be a great pity to have so 
perfect an example of the Prehistoric Pinhead 
wiped out completely. Elsewhere he will 
diminish, and finally disappear. 

For one thing, and for one thing only, is 
the traveler indebted to the rhinoceros. 
The beast is lazy, large, and has an excellent 
eye for easy ways through. For this reason, 
as regards the question of good roads, he 
combines the excellent qualities of Public 
Sentiment, the Steam Roller, and the Expert 
Engineer. Through thorn thickets impene- 
trable to anything less armored than a 
dreadnought like himself he clears excellent 
paths. Down and out of eroded ravines 
with perpendicular sides he makes excellent 
wide trails, tramped hard, on easy grades, 
often with zigzags to ease the slant. In some 
of the high country where the torrential rains 
wash hundreds of such gulleys across the line 
of march it is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that travel would be practically impossible 
without the rhino trails wherewith to cross. 

* Opposing theories are those of "instinct"; and of slight 


causes—such as grasshoppers leaping before the hunter's feet 
—not noticed by the man approaching. 











“Then the song ceased, and he heard a man's laugh" 
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he had left some twelve years before, 

he was conscious of a strange tighten- 
ing in his throat for which his philosophy sug- 
gested neither reason nor remedy. He was 
unaccustomed to sentimental stirrings within 
himself, and to nothing clse could his present 
emotion be attributed. He was returning, on 
the impulse of a whim, to the place where he 
had spent the first four or five years of his 
career. He had heard the word so often applied 
to the work he had done that in his thoughts 
he himself had come to use it. In Warren he 
had been proud of his first newspaper position, 
and had felt himself a man of sufficient income 
to warrant his making love to the only girl in 
the place who was unfailingly more interested 
in him than in herself. He thought of her 
now—Lucy! 


URBANK took life with an easy philos- 
ophy, and yet, as he neared the town 





Time lent her memory a glamour which had 
not been hers in former days. He recalled 
her lanky figure, the thin, dark face, somewhat 
sallow, the heavy hair which she had not 
known how to arrange becomingly, and the 
dark eyes which were her only beautiful fea- 
ture. In that time long ago he had found 
inspiration in Lucy’s eyes! When he looked 
into their admiring depths he had believed 
himself capable of all that the girl had hoped 
for him; her admiration of his writing and her 
faith in his powers were as the breath of life 
in his nostrils; he thought himself very much 
in love, and his vanity fed unstintingly upon 
her adoration. He had asked her to marry 
him, and she responded with an ardor which 
he had not foreseen. He found himself en- 
swathed in her love; her care for him wrapped 
him about, and her passion aroused in him a 
reflected glow which was pleasing enough to 
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himself, and all-satisfying to the girl. Her 
ambition for him had been boundless; it was 
at her instigation that he gave up his place on 
the newspaper to try his fortune in the larger 
city. That she was willing to wait for him 
she assured him; they could write to each other, 
and she could still be his inspiration and 
directress, until such time as he should be able 
to give her a closer place. 

So to the city Burbank had gone, and from 
the beginning the world had smiled upon him. 
What the admiring Lucy believed to be genius 
was that ready facility whose result is apt to 
be far more lucrative, if not so lasting; his 
phrases, epigrammatically turned, took the 
public fancy, and in a year or two his book 
was advertised in every list of ‘‘best sellers,” 
and he found himself welcomed in the circle 
of which he had always hoped to be able to 
write. There he had no need of Lucy’s in- 
spiration; her youthful enthusiasm no longer 
appealed to him. He thought of her un- 
developed awkwardness, her crudity, the very 
emphasis of her adoration, with a pitying in- 
dulgence, and considerately refrained from 
comparing her with the women he had come 
to know in the city. Long before his general 
interest in his new acquaintances resolved 
itself into a warmer feeling for any one of them, 
he told himself that he had outgrown his Lucy; 
her letters were unabatingly admiring and 
affectionate, but he came to dread their post- 
scripts, with their inevitable warning for the 
care of his health; their fullness of affection 
and sincerity, and, above all, their unflagging 
faith in the ultimate bond that should exist 
between them, jangled upon his sensibilities. 
He often forgot to answer the letters, more 
often neglected to do so. He admitted to him- 
self that his feeling for her had been no more 
than that of a man for the only girl available; 
but it was not until his interest became centered 
in some one else that he had found courage to 
break with Lucy. 

At the time it had seemed the only thing to 
do, and he had seen nothing ignoble in it; he 
found platitudes in plenty to justify himself. 
Lucy did not reply to his letter, and he felt 
relieved that she had made it so easy for him. 
But now that he had reached the perspective 
of the years, the state of his mind and heart 
at that time were seen in their true proportion, 
and his mind insensibly took refuge from the 
realization of what he had then done in the 
recollection of what he had since accomplished; 
his thoughts dwelt with the greater satisfaction 
upon what he termed his career, because, in 
his moments of introspection, he could find 
so much less to be proud of in the man he had 
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been than in the number Of books he had 
written and the number of dollars he had 
acquired. The woman who replaced Lucy in 
his attention had been replaced in turn by 
another and another; each had ministered to 
one of the many phases of his vanity, and with 
each he had so far attained satiety that only 
the memory of the ungraceful and unbeautiful 
Lucy still retained for him a shadow of glamour. 

Burbank had no more definite intention than 
merely to revisit the scene of his early love, to 
wander about for an hour or so in the streets 
once so familiar, possibly to walk past the 
house where Lucy lived. He scarcely imag- 
ined seeing her, although the charm bestowed 
by the passage of time made even Lucy's cru- 
dities attractive to him; and, indeed, Burbank 
was not beyond going back to what had once 
appealed to him, were it only in order to 
measure his own growth by the standard of 
what formerly sufficed him. When, therefore, 
he found himself again in Warren, he began to 
wish for Lucy; her dark, plain face would be 
more welcome to him now, he thought, than 
the half-artificial beauty of the women who 
had been his later inspirations, and her very 
homeliness held a stronger appeal for him 
because of his surfeit of the charms of others. 
That Lucy herself might have changed with 
the years did not suggest itself as a possibility, 
even when he found that the town had altered 
almost beyond recognition. A row of small 
brick buildings had arisen on the site where 
Lucy's welcoming home had stood, and at 
sight of them his heart sank, as if Lucy's self 
were buried beneath them. He wandered 
about the streets, feeling himself an alien, and 
finally retraced his steps to the station; the 
Warren of his young manhood was as dead as 
its first romance, and his sense of loss made it 
seem as delectable as Lucy's unquestioning 
faith, and as irreparable. 

He found he had only two or three minutes 
to wait for a train, and, accustomed as he was 
to observing the people about him, he passed 
the time in looking from face to face; but all 
alike seemed as uninteresting as the new 
Warren. Only the children were worth notice; 
there were two on the platform, a boy of eight 
or nine and his younger sister; the boy was 
talking to the lady with them, and his sister 
was tenderly mothering two toy bears. The 
pretty make-believe of the little girl amused 
Burbank, but the air of elegance and well- 
being of the lady was so distasteful to him, 
full as he was of the memory of the badly 
dressed Lucy, that he could not look at her. 
He was still watching the child when the train 
came in; the little family group were the first 
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to mount to the car, and Burbank, on the out- 
skirts of the crowd, the last. As he stepped 
up, his eye fell upon a toy bear upon the plat- 
form—the little girl had lost one of her treas- 
ures. He lifted it, smiled at its half-human, 
babyish expression and still sitting posture, 
and carried it into the car with him. 

The children were a few seats beyond the 
lady, and had just discovered their loss. The 
boy was scrambling on the floor, searching for 
the bear, and tears were in the little girl’s eyes 
as she looked up at Burbank’s touch. There 
was no other vacant seat in the car, and on 
the strength of his fortunate rescue he made 
bold to sit with the children, with whom he was 
soon in conversation. They had been in 
Warren for the day, they told him, to see their 
grandmother; they lived at the next place 
beyond. In answer to his question the little 
girl told him her name. 

“My name is Lucy Reeves Harding," she 
said, “and his is Roger Harding." 

For an instant Burbank’s heart seemed to 
stand still. Lucy Reeves Harding—Lucy 
Reeves! His Lucy! He turned the child's 
face up to his own—the dark eyes, the heavy 
hair—Lucy! He stood up and looked down 
the car for the mother; she was watching them, 
and when Burbank turned she nodded and 
smiled. When he reached her side she looked 
at him with the gaze whose steady directness 
he so well remembered, but it was not until 
later that he fully realized the new ease and 
poise of her manner. 

“I recognized you in the station," she said. 

** And you would have let me pass you by?” 
he reproached her. 

** You seemed so much more interested in— 
the other lady!" she explained, nodding to- 
ward the child, and they laughed together. 

"Ah, you may taunt me now with all 
serenity,” he cried, “with those beside you!” 

Her lips parted as if for speech, but she only 
looked at him, and flushed a little. 

“Oh, you do well to smile," he said. “I 
have nothing like those to show for my years!" 

** But you-have so much else," she said, and 
her tone caused him to look at her keenly; his 
vanity was always sensitive, and he wondered 
if she really meant what she implied. She 
read his thought as surely as if no chasm of 
years lay between them. The train was stop- 
ping at the place where she lived, the children 
had joined them, and she had only time to 
smile again, and to offer him her gloved hand 
and say, 

“I wish you could tell me all about it!” 

* May I come?" he found himself beseech- 
ing, with an unaccustomed eagerness. She 
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nodded graciously, and spoke from the plat- 
form as the train moved out: 

* Yes, do," and told him the name of a 
street. 

Burbank went back to his place with a sense 
of bewilderment, of loss, of resentment. This 
his Lucy, the thin and awkward girl whose 
manner had held the nervous self-assertiveness 
of the shy? It was indeed Lucy, for he had 
spoken with her; but another Lucy altogether. 
This was a woman whose elegance surprised 
him no less than the development of a gracious 
charm which was more than beauty. His 
Lucy's face had not held such roundness of 
curve, and her hair had been brushed back 
under hats whose flat ugliness did nothing to 
add to her face; this other Lucy’s mass of hair 
was crowned by a small hat whose fashionable 
costliness he at once recognized. He found 
her face wonderfully alluring. It haunted 
him during all the day, and he fell to com- 
paring the girl he had known with this woman 
he had met: his Lucy and—his mouth twisted 
whenever he thought of it—Harding’s Lucy! 


II 


It had been Burbank's intention to return 
to New York the next day, but he was reluctant 
to leave withcut seeing Lucy again. With his 
never-failing introspection, he told himself that 
his newly awakened interest in her was only 
curiosity as to the change that was so evident; 
but during the restless hours of that and the 
succeeding days his memory recalled every 
look of the old Lucy, every caress, every beam- 
ing glance and ardent word, and contrasted 
them with all that his imagination supplied of 
what they might now be. The idea tantalized 
him, possessed him. He knew women well, 
and from his knowledge of others he could 
infer what Lucy had become; but between him 
and the new Lucy there lingered the shadow 
of the old. He recalled the charming face that 
had smiled at him in the car, only to remember 
that the same face had been pressed against 
his own many a time with an ardor which 
scarcely stirred him then; but now the memory 
of what had been forced his pulses into quick 
measure. The cool and guarded evenness of 
her voice scarcely veiled his recollection of the 
words of exuberant adoration she used to 
speak. In those days he had called her his, 
and he had of his own volition repulsed her; 
now she was neither to be taken nor left by him; 
she was another’s. He had learned from other 
women in the interval, and he could foresee 
much of what the new Lucy would say and do; 
his sleep was broken by the vision of what the 
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more developed Lucy, still the possessor, be- 
neath her calm, of the old fire, would be like— 
as another's. 

If it was the desire to meet her and speak 
with her again which kept him near the place 
where she lived, it was the tormenting fact of 
her belonging to some one else that restrained 
Burbank from going to her at once. His 
imagination played with his memory for several 
days, before he found courage to seek her out 
at the address she had given. Even then, the 
very eagerness with which he at last rang the 
bell was almost offset by a reluctance to ask 
for her by the new name. 

Mrs. Hardiag was at home, the maid told 
„him, and he was presently welcomed by a 
person whose existence he had utterly forgotten, 
a younger sister of Lucy's. When she spoke 
to him he remembered her; she had been 
prettier than Lucy in the old days, and always 
less shy; now Lucy's development of beauty 
had outmeasured hers, and the sister's manner 
was so animated as almost to border upon 
agitation. 

“Lucy told us of having met you," she said, 
“and her namesake is loud in her praises of 
the bear's rescuer." 

He laughed. ‘‘That rescue was the most 
fortunate deed of my life," he declared. 

** Yes, we had lost sight of you for years," 
she said. Burbank felt a trifle uneasy. ‘‘But 
we have heard of you, and read you!” she 
hastened to add. 

“That is more than I deserve," he said. He 
had been touched in a place which was now 
very sensitive, but his meditations of the past 
few days had so chastened him that he could 
meet his punishment bravely. “I don't de- 
serve a thought from any of you!" 

It was now the lady's turn to look uneasy. 
"Oh, I am sure Lucy would not agree with 
ycu there!" she said. “I am sure she has 
always thought of you with all kindness!" 

Burbank shrugged, and bowed a little. 
“Why should she not?" he questioned. ‘‘The 
years have given her far more than she lost 
through me." 

His voice held a trace of bitterness, and 
Lucy's sister looked at him with a faint ques- 
tion in her eyes. ‘‘You have heard, then?” 
she suggested. 

“I have seen!” he replied. 

The lady looked at him with slightly raised 
eyebrows. ''Yes, Lucy has improved in 
looks," she said, with a sisterly lack of enthu- 
siasm, *but——" 

"Improved!" he cried. “Has she not 
everything dear to the heart of woman?" 

“Oh, not quite everything!" the lady pro- 
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tested. “Of course Uncle Arthur's money 
makes a difference, and her singing is a great 
deal, a very great deal.” 

* Her singing?” 

She leaned toward him, with her excited 
manner. ‘‘Then you have not heard? Qh, 
her singing is wonderful! She is just home, 
you know, and will begin her concert work 
next fall." 

“Ah,” he said. “And Mr. Harding does 
not object to that?" 

* Mr. Harding? Why, of course we both 
should like to keep her with us, and the 
children adore her; but her voice is really 
wonderful, wonderful. We couldn't be selfish 
about her." 

Burbank stared. ‘‘The children?" he asked, 
rather weakly. 

The lady saw his bewilderment, and began 
to laugh. “Why, what on earth are you 
thinking?" she exclaimed. “I believe you 
thought they were Lucy’s children! Why, 
Lucy is not married! I am Mrs. Harding!” 

Burbank stood up quickly, and as quickly 
sank down again. Mrs. Harding was still 
laughing, but he was sure that she must hear 
the pounding of his heart. He was conscious 
of a wild longing to escape, to go somewhere 
to hide, and to be alone with his joy. For the 
first time in his life he shrank from observation. 
He was. indubitably and intensely glad that 
the wonderful new Lucy was not married, did 
not belong to another man. Later it came to 
him that her being unmarried made her no 
more his Lucy as of old; yet the comfort re- 
mained that she was not the possession of 
another. 

His accustomed self-control had received so 
unexpected a shock that Mrs. Harding, watch- 
ing him, read very well what was passing in 
his mind. At length Burbank returned her 
look, recovered himself and laughed with her, 
mentally thanking his stars that the little lady 
was probably not clever enough to take advan- 
tage of his confusion. That he was deceived 
in this, however, her first words proved. 

“Oh, but just the same, she is no longer 
the Lucy of those days, you know!” she 
teased. 

* Ah, don’t!” Burbank besought, bending 
toward her. ‘The nightmare has turned 
itself into a dream; don’t make me wake up!” 
Again they laughed together, and Burbank 
added, ‘‘ Besides, no woman ever forgets!” 

She.shook her head at his audacity. ‘‘ For- 
gets—no! But possibly it’s the very fact that 
she remembers——” 

“Now you are hard on me,” declared Bur- 
bank. ‘Oh, I deserve all you can say, and 
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more; but you see I did her no harm, only 
great good!" 

Mrs. Harding pondered. 
wouldn't have grown so without 

* Would she?” Burbank persisted. 

“Well,” the lady said, ‘‘there certainly have 
been other things.” 

She looked vaguely off through the window, 
and Burbank’s heart contracted; had he been 
accustomed to meeting emotional crises within 
himself, he would have had at his command a 
readier self-control; but heretofore he had only 
encountered such crises in others. It was as 
if he had been teaching theoretically, and, on 
trying to demonstrate practically, found his 
own powers unequal to the tasks he set others. 
Then, too, the most unaccountable of passions 
was moving him for the first time; he suddenly 
found himself even more acutely jealous of the 
undefined ‘‘other things” than he had been of 
the man whom he had not doubted was her 
husband. 

For a few moments he could not speak; he 
was consumed with a desire to know more of 
the things which might have influenced Lucy, 
but for the life of him he could not ask. 

“She really sings," Mrs. Harding said, as 
if merely continuing her former sentence. 

Burbank laughed in relief, and flushed. 
“Ah yes, her music," he said, with great satis- 
faction. ‘‘But a woman needs more than that 
to become what our Lucy is.” j 

Mrs. Harding looked at him with amuse- 
ment. ‘Well, our Lucy has had more,” she 
said. 

Burbank’s courage had returned, however. 
“She ought to have the world at her feet,” he 
declared blithely. ‘She is adorable." 

* You discovered that in your moment on 
the train?" Mrs. Harding questioned. 

Burbank detected the sarcasm, but he was 
remembering his uneasy days since that meet- 
ing. “I discovered more than that," he de- 
clared. 

"Yes, Mr. Harding says that is Lucy's 
charm. People are always making discoveries 
about her, yet she remains unexplored. One 
enjoys the sight of it!" 

Burbank saw that she was teasing him 
again, but he determined in an instant to be 
bold, to declare the intention which was now 
a part of him, and to throw himself upon her 
mercy; surely she could not resist the plea he 
would make, and he felt that she would be a 
valuable ally. 

* Dear lady," he said, leaning forward and 
speaking earnestly, *I have been a fool and 
blind, but I have recovered my senses and my 
sight. I am going to get back what I once 
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gave up; / am going to make the great ultimate 
discovery!" 

He looked into Mrs. Harding's eyes to watch 
the effect of his declaration, but the change 
was not the one he had expected. At first she 
seemed slightly startled, then an expression of 
reserve came into her face, whose cause Bur- 
bank believed he divined. 

* Ah, do not remember that old time against 
me!" he begged. “No one, no one can hate 
myself as I do, can regret that as I shall have 
to regret it all my life." 

Mrs. Harding looked away nervously, 
clasped and unclasped her hands, and arose. 
At the window she spoke. “My dear Mr. 
Burbank," she said, “I’m afraid that is very 
true." 

Burbank stood by his chair as if stunned, 
while her words sank into his consciousness. 
There was nó mistaking their kindly intent, 
but they sounded a knell to his hopes. **You 
are trying to tell me there is some one else,” 
he managed to say, at last. 

Mrs. Harding did not reply, and he crossed 
the room and stood beside her. ‘‘Please tell 
me," he besought her. Even to her unaccus- 
tomed ears his voice sounded strained. 

“I am not sure," she said, after another 
pause. “I am not sure that there is, but I 
am sure that there ought to be." 

Before he could reply, they saw Lucy her- 
self, with the two children, coming toward 
the house. She nodded brightly and waved to 
the two at the window, and almost at once 
was with them. In the slight interval, how- 
ever, Burbank had recovered his self-com- 
mand. 

Lucy came into the room with the beauty 
of the day in her face, and he realized that his 
impression of her on the train had done scant 
justice to her; she was finer, infinitely more 
beautiful, than he remembered. Her glad- 
ness at seeing him was unmistakable, and 
although he realized that it was unflattering to 
him, all his fears vanished at the cordiality of 
her greeting. 

“And you let me think you were Mrs. Hard- 
ing!" he reproached her, after a while. 

She laughed. ‘‘What did it matter?” she 
asked. : 

“Matter?” He looked tender reproach at 
her—he had learned how to look and say 
many things since the last time he was alone 
with her. ‘‘Matter, indeed! The circum- 
stantial evidence was strong, but my heart 
should have told me!" 

Lucy shook her head at him, and laughed 
merrily. “Oh, Howard," she cried, “your 
heart! Your heart, indeed!” 
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III 


During many succeeding days Burbank 
lingered on, going to see Lucy as often as he 
dared; for one of the first discoveries he made 
was that she possessed an aloofness of which 
there had been no sign in the old days. "Then, 
he could go to her house at any time, and she 
would come to him from any task, in the free 
and easy way of dwellers in small places where 
it is taken for granted that many household 
tasks are performed by the ladies of the family. 

Now, however, he knew that nothing of the 
sort occupied her hours: indeed, she made no 
pretense of being busy, saying only that he was 
not to come. One day his jealousy led him 
to make an excuse for her, but she laughed it 
away, and supplied no other. 

“Ah yes, of course you have your prac- 
tising," he had said, when she shook her head 
at his request to be allowed to come on the 
following afternoon. 

She raised her eyebrows and laughed a little, 
and Burbank spent the interval before his next 
visit in misery, wondering why it was that she 
kept him away. She had been so glad to have 
him come, in those old days! "Then, she would 
have been the first to suggest his coming; now, 
she did not refuse his excuse because it was 
not the true reason, as the old Lucy would 
have done; she laughed at it because she would 
admit no excuse for whatever she might care 
to do. The old Lucy had been too ardent to 
possess coquetry, and if the new Lucy showed 
none, Burbank was keen enough to realize 
that it was because she was fully aware that 
she did not require its aid. He could also 
analyze a great part of her fascination, and yet 
it was the part he could not understand that 
held him most firmly—and unhappily—en- 
thralled. Such gracious ease he had fre- 
quently met in other women whose lives had 
been largely cosmopolitan; Lucy had lived 
abroad while studying, and it was not sur- 
prising that she had acquired such a manner. 
He had known others with as kindly a spirit 
and with readier wit; even her fine intelligence 
he had seen surpassed; but what he found 
most tantalizing and most alluring in the new 
Lucy was the fact that there was a veil of in- 
definable mystery about her character which 
he could not penetrate. After using all the 
art of which he was master, he found himself 
still a stranger, while he recalled—ah, how 
well did he not remember!—that there had 
been a time when she belonged to him, hair, 
cheek, lips, and beating heart; now he did not 
dare to touch her hand. For the first time in 
all his intercourse with women he felt some- 
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thing larger than a pleased vanity; somewhere 
in his nature a chord was touched which had 
a fuller note than any that had yet been 
sounded. 

Had he been less in love he might have 
thought that she wilfully withdrew; he prob- 
ably would have told himself that the woman 
who avoids personalities is afraid of them. 
But this new Lucy seemed so immeasurably 
above everyone else he had known that he 
could think of her only as a creature apart, 
unlike the mass of womankind that his pen 
had so often depicted, and beyond all the tests 
and measurements he applied to the others, 
less and less understood, but more and more 
to be adored, as she daily seemed to grow 
farther beyond his reach. 

That the veil which surrounded her was but 
the incense of his own passion he did not 
suspect; master analyst of the emotions of 
others, he was under the spell of real feeling 
for the first time, and his observance of others 
in like state helped him no more to an under- 
standing of the mystery, now that he was face 
to face with it himself, than if he had been 
some country swain bewildered by its first 
touch. Indeed, it did not occur to him to 
doubt that what he now felt was something 
very different from the emotions of other lovers; 
his usual sense of humor was in such abeyance 
that he believed himself the only man who had 
ever been bewitched by the mystery of the 
feminine appeal. 

The hint dropped by Mrs. Harding in their 
first interview, that there was, or ought to ve, 
some one else in Lucy’s life, came back to him 
from time to time; but after Lucy laughed 
away the excuse he tried to make for her 
keeping him at a distance, it took unto itself 
new force, and haunted him persistently. 
However prepared one may be for something 
unpleasant, its actual arrival loses none of the 
force of shock, and Burbank felt as if he had 
received a blow over the heart when he came 
upon them one afternoon. He heard her 
singing before he reached the house; the win- 
dows were open to the spring air, and her 
voice carried far. She had always refused to 
sing for him, and he waited a while outside, 
listening, stirred, entranced; then the song 
ceased, and he heard a man’s laugh, and her 
voice answering. His first impulse was to go 
away, to leave never to return; then his desire 
to see the man became stronger than any other 
feeling, and he went in. The man had been 
playing her accompaniment, and Lucy was 
standing beside him; the two were discussing 
some phrase of the song, and it was evident 
that they knew each other very well. 
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Lucy had not altogether forgotten her old 
habit of blushing, and Burbank expected to 
see her flush when she introduced them; in- 
stead, he resentfully detected a lurking mockery 
in her smile, and wondered why she always 
seemed to laugh at him when his work was 
spoken of; for the other man at once recognized 
him as Burbank the author, /e Burbank. He 
had been accustomed to meeting the advances 
and praise of strangers, but before Lucy's 
smile he felt abashed, and the little he said—a 
modest reserve was one of his manners— 
sounded complacently affected. 

Thereafter the two men met several times 
in Mrs. Harding's drawing-room, and it was 
after an evening wholly taken up with music, 
when Burbank had sat as the outsider, and the 
other man, at the piano, as the one who shared 
Lucy's interest and absorbed most of her atten- 
tion, that his worst moments came. ' He spent 
the night in wakeful misery, having come at 
last to the lover's Mount of Olives, facing 
the sacrifice he was to make upon the morrow. 

On the next afternoon he found her out of 
doors, playing with the children; it was when 
he saw her with the little girl, who had eyes 
like her own, that he loved her most. When 
they were alone in the drawing-room, Lucy 
turned to him with sweet anxiety in her eyes. 

* You are not well to-day, Howard," she 
said, and Burbank felt his heart leap at the 
tenderness in her tone. It recalled their old 
intimacy, but at once he put that memory 
away from him. 

His agony was too real for him to wish to 
prolong it by playing with the subject; he 
would speak at once. “I have come to say 
good-bye," he said. 

Lucy looked wonderingly into his face, and 
then very slowly her own became suffused 
with color. ‘‘ You are going away ?" she asked 
quietly. 

Burbank found it beyond his power to reply, 
and she looked away, as if the sight of his 
suffering were unendurable. Her hands were 
resting on the arms of her chair, and he ob- 
served all her relaxed gracefulness; from the 
beauty of the coils of her dark hair and the 
noble strength of her shoulders, to the lightness 
with which her foot touched the rug beneath, 
she seemed to his hungering eyes the most 
desirable creature they had ever beheld; his 
mind was recording this impression of her for 
future memories, and for the first time Bur- 
bank’s recollection of her as the old Lucy was 
utterly lost in his realization that she was the 
Lucy of the present, the Lucy of the future, the 
Lucy of all his dreams that were to come; it 
was revealed to him that even in those barren 
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dreams she would be far more hís own Lucy 
than she had ever been in the time, long ago, 
when he had held her carelessly in his arms 
and felt her kisses upon his face. His love 
transfigured her, and the sacrifice he was pre- 
pared to make put her at last beyond any com- 
parison with what she had been. 

When he did not speak, she turned to him 
again, and framed her question differently, 
evidently trying to break the tenseness of the 
moment. ‘‘You are going away, Howard?” 
she asked. He could only look at her. ‘‘Why 
are you going now? Little Lucy has been 
counting on you for her birthday party." 

They had come to include him in that way 
in their family life; it was the first thing of the 
sort he had known, but its novelty was not its 
strongest appeal to him. 

When he became brave enough to look into 
Lucy's eyes, he saw that she would make no 
further suggestion for his staying and he 
could not read behind their serene surface; 
whether she really wished him to go or to stay, 
whether she understood why he meant to leave, 
or even whether she were vaguely sorry for 
him, he could not tell; again his senses were 
dulled by the strength of his emotion. He was 
blind with love's blindness, the self-absorption 
of desire. 

“Yes,” he said at last, ‘‘yes, I shall go, Lucy. 
It is the only reparation I can make." 

He could not look at her as he spoke, and 
therefore did not see the change in her face. 
For an instant she was puzzled, then her eyes 
smiled, and not without amusement; but, lest 
he see, she did not turn her face toward him. 
He waited, hurt at her indifference, longing 
for a word which might justify his lingering; 
but none came, and he arose and looked down 
at her. 

“Good-bye,” he said. 

Still she did not move, or seem to have heard. 
In his absolute self-abnegation he felt no resent- 
ment at her coldness; she was right in whatever 
she might do. He went to the door; there he 
paused, turned—and looked back to find her 
gazing at him. At first he could not believe 
what they told him; but as he looked, her face 
softened, not to a smile, but to something 
deeper, tendercr; it was as if there passed 
across it a shadow of all the pain, the suffering, 
the gricf, joy, love, and self-forgetfulness of all 
the wives and mothers of the old, old world. 
In a moment he was at her feet, covering his 
face with her soft palms; and presently he 
found himself kissing them again and again, 
and saying, 

“Lucy, Lucy!” until she, bending forward, 
laid her check gently against his forehead. 
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“Lucy came into the room with the beauty of the day in her face” 
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Later, he said to Mrs. Harding: “I have 
made the ultimate discovery, after all, you 
see!" 

The little lady looked across the lawn to 
where Lucy, in the twilight, was playing a ring 
game with the children. '*Well, no," she said, 
“T don’t see! I don't see that you have at 
all! If any discovery has been made, it is Lucy 
who has made it, not you!” 

He, too, looked at Lucy with the children. 
“What do you mean?" he asked. 

But Lucy's sister made an apparent change 
of subject. “She would have been a greater 
artist,” she said, “than you are." 

Burbank turned to her. ‘‘Oh, but she will 
still have her music!” he cried. ‘‘How can 
you think that I should let her give that up?" 

“Oh, but she will zo¢ still have it," the lady 
paraphrased him. *''She will be too much 
your wife for that!" 

Burbank looked hurt. ‘‘I have not done as 
I should have done, by any means—no one 
knows that as well as I do. When I realize 
what I might never have discovered! But I 
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am not quite a monster—and it seems that is 
what you are trying to make me out!” 

Mrs. Harding laughed, and for the first time 
he noticed that her laughter was a little like 
Lucy's. ‘‘Oh no, I don't think you are that!” 
she teased. *'But still, Lucy will not have her 
singing, in the larger sense. She will give up 
her career, and do everything she can to pro- 
mote yours—you will see!” 

Burbank considered. ‘‘Then I shall cer- 
tainly be a great failure as a husband," he said 
thoughtfully, “if I let her sacrifice everything 
for me." 

Mrs. Harding looked at him with a faint 
pity. ‘Lucy will never think you a failure as 
a husband," she said. ‘She will never think 
of it as a sacrifice at all, but as a sort of higher 
mission!" 

The children were coming up now, holding 
Lucy's hands, swinging back on them with 
childhood's reluctance toward bedtime. Their 
mother looked over her shoulder at Burbank, 
before she went indoors with them. i 

“And perhaps it is!” she said, smiling at 
him and Lucy. ‘‘Who knows? Perhaps éhat 
is the ultimate discovery!” 





WKITTEN IN A GOPY OF THE 
| GREEK ANTHOLOGY 
Of treasures left by the forgotten dead ,— 


By SUSAN DYER 
A 
A glove, a broken chain, a book oft-read, 


That for remembrance silently implore,— 

So, reverently, I turn these pages o'er, 

Wrung by the pathos of a beauty fled, 

And hear far voices murmuring, and the tread 
Of dancing feet upon a shadowy shore. .... 


one who ponders o'er some little store 


A garland this, long hidden in a tomb, 

Crumbling to scented dust beneath our sight: 

A blush of afterglow that thro’ the gloom 

Reveals the fading heights in faery light : 

A shimmering memory of warmth and bloom, 

Sweet wraith of Spring, that haunts a winter night. .... 
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THE DRAMA OF WAGES 


By MARY FIELD 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


ND will things always be like this,— 

this filthy street, these dirty people? ” 

* Ah no, dearie!" chirruped my 

host amiably. “Why when I first 

come to Chicago, eighteen years ago, from the 

County o’ Galway, I used to think that things 

was glued to by the will o’ God, but now I sees 
that they ain't; that they changes.” 

“And what makes them change?” 

The answer came like a shot. "Money!" 
She waited for the word to lodge in my mind 
and then finished. “It’s nothin’ but poverty 
as keeps folks from bein’ better off! It’s the 
lack o' money as is the root o' all evil!" 


We sat in the kitchen, Mrs. Subelac and I, 
inhaling the odor of cabbage soup, of steam- 
ing clothes that hung from ropes strung across 
the ceiling, and catching whiffs of beer from 
the tin can which three big, barefooted men 
over at the table passed to one another as they 
jabbered in Polish and dealt from a pack of 
greasy cards. 

“Lab’ers,” said Mrs. Subelac. "Now they 
work; now no work. No trade, no; just big, 
strong, to push, to lift, to carry, to pull. No 
speak English. Make the five, six, seven 
dollars the week. The mans who work they 
pay for the eatings of all. A little potatoes, 
a little soup, a little sausage. Who can say 
who turn come next to have not the work." 

While she spoke, a powerful, barefooted 
man in shirt and trousers came into the 
kitchen from one of the adjoining bedrooms. 
He went to the sink, took down the dishpan 
from its nail, slapped cold water over his face 
and hands, and dried himself on the dish 
towel. 

“T got fourteen mens. Got one man, the 
mens make the fun of him, he take his wash in 
pan by self in bedroom." She laughed at the 
idiosyncrasy of her “‘swell” boarder. 

*Have you any girl boarders? Where are 
they?" 

“Got four. Come, I show you." 

She led me under the dripping clothes into 
a dark room off the kitchen in which there 
were three dirty beds. A pair of gray blankets 
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covered the mattresses. There were no pil- 
lows. On one of the beds were two long, drab 
bundles, motionless and rigid as mummies. 

“They work nights," chatted Mrs. Subelac. 
“Work in the pies. Make the seven dollars 
the week. These sleep days; two other, 
sleep in the bed nights.” 

The long, golden braid of one of the girls lay 
across the mattress like a vein of pure gold. 
The landlady pulled down the blankets to 
exhibit her boarders. They did not stir; they 
were sound asleep as little children. How 
strong and rosy were those faces beneath the 
soiled gray blankets! 

“They seventeen year old. Just come to 
America, all alone. Worked on farm in Gali- 
cia, four dollars month. When she come to 
America, first thing she buy with pie money, 
is sma-pair-shoes and corsets so to look like 
swell American girl. In Galicia girls——" 

But I did not hear about girls in the fields 
of Galicia. I was thinking about girlhood in 
the pie factories of Chicago. I was thinking 
that some of the ingredients of pies, in- 
gredients unknown to the devouring public, 
were youth and strength and beauty, which 
Nature had intended for a deeper, profounder 
purpose than the mixing of custards or the 
rolling out of crusts. 

“This such good job," I vaguely heard Mrs. 
Subelac saying. “Many, many scrub in 
hospital, in office, in res'trant, downtown, on 
kneebones, all night time, five, six dollars." 

We returned to the kitchen where Mrs. 
Subelac explained her system of housekeep- 
ing. It was a simple, coóperative system 
urged upon themallby thepressure of poverty. 
'The girls paid two dollars a month for their 
bed space, the men three to four dollars, 
according to their income or the number 
occupying the bed with them. The rent in- 
cludes breakfast,—black coffee in which they 
soak rye bread. 'Then before leaving for 
work, each boarder orders the meat he wishes 
for his dinner,—a pound of wurst, of chuck 
steak, of kidney—meat retailing at ten or 
twelve cents a pound. There is a friendly 
pooling of the common stock of potatoes, of 
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cabbage and of beer. Each one is expected 
to leave something on his plate for the land- 
lady and her family, as this is her return for 
services of cooking and washing. Two anda 
half dollars covers the expense of food for the 
girls; three and a half to four dollars for the 
men. 

At night they smoke and drink in the little 
kitchen nudging the girls, telling coarse 
stories, and laughing big, gruff laughter; or 
they gather in the warm saloon where the tin- 
sel cheer, the crude democracy makes them 
forget the long day of monotonous toil in reek- 
ing slaughterhouse or shrieking steel mill. 

And this is the way that vast numbers of 
Polish, of Lithuanian, of Italian and Greek 
groups solve the problem of living on a low 
and precarious wage; solve it by living in 
brutal intimacy, which soon destroys all sense 
of personal dignity, all sensitiveness of soul. 
It is men and women like these, fighting sav- 
agely for life with the primitive tools—the 
pick, the shovel, the human muscle—who, 
ignorant of American life, constantly drag 
down to the poverty level the standard of 
living which American organized labor has so 
tediously built up. 

* Yet things ain't glued to!" Mrs. O'Con- 
nor, the prophetess of change had told me. 
Could it be that a dream was treasured in the 
hearts of these men, back of their heavy, in- 
scrutable faces? 

One night I knocked at the door of the 
home of a dozen Greeks, who lived, self-gov- 
erning and colonywise, on the top floor of a 
tenement. 

* Come!" called a chorus of voices. 

I opened the door. Instantly the sicken- 
ing odor of the tanneries where these men 
worked rushed toward me. 'The men were 
allhome. One of them over by the stove was 
taking his turn preparing the dinner. The 
rest of the men sat in a circle, their faces, 
smiling through the clouds of smoke, turned 
toward a member of the group who held on 
his knee a little baby. 

* Bebe from down the stairs," explained 
one of the men, basting a long Greek sentence 
together with a few English words. “He 
mother, she Italian; he father, he Greek." 

As they took turns playing with the baby, 
I talked with them, asked them if they were 
satisfied with life and what they hoped for. 

These men of Athens, like the men of 
Austria, of Lithuania, and of Sicily, had reared 
an altar not to an unknown God, but to the 
very definite God of Achievement. 

And what is the achievement of which they 
dream? What is the vision that hovers in 
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their tobacco smoke, lurks in the dregs of 
their black coffee, or shines on the foam of 
their beer? The dream of the man at the 
bottom is the dream of things material, pal- 
pable things. It is the dream of more meat, 
more room, more work, a better job, a home, 
a shoe-shining stand, children, a peddler’s 
cart, and above all and beyond all, more, 
more, always more wages. 


And what of the man who marries and 
tries to live on the cheap wage? 

Mrs. Dorn, in her basement on Grand Ave- 
nue, told me. 

“I got six rooms, four boarders, three chil- 
dren, and a rent twelve dollars. I used to 
have nine boarders, but when the baby was 
born, I chased out five. It was too hard on 
me. The day my baby was two days old, I 
had to get up and cook for the bunch, and 
I didn’t feel so awful good. My husband 
works by a foundry for eight dollars, but the 
work ain’t steady, and he drinks. They get 
so hot, the men, and if they drink water it 
sweats right out of ’em like nothin’,and makes 
'em limpy as rags so they can’t work." 

A baby’s feeble peep interrupted her. I 
followed her into the bedroom, musty and 
heavy with a certain human odor. There 
was just space enough to stand between the 
bed and a little cot. From beneath big 
feather quilts she extracted a little child. 

“Look, Jimmy ain’t awake yet.” She 
pointed to another small face almost smoth- 
ered under the feathers. “I brought them 
quilts from Ungarn with. I had a lot more, 
but there is such a poor lady as is dyin’ up- 
stairs all alone with her lungs, and they was 
takin’ her up a collection, an’ I couldn’t give 
nothin’ so I gave out my feathers. And 
Stephie, the oldest boy, is out in the John 
Worthy, the reforming school. He got in 
with a gang, an’ stole scrap-iron to go to the 
nickel show. Ever sence he seen the scen’ry 
in the theaters, he’s teasin’ to go live in the 
country.” 

She took the baby back into the kitchen, 
dabbed its face with suds from the wash- 
tub, and as she dressed it in its filthy, tat- 
tered clothes, she told me of her life and its 
struggles. 

“T got four children buried on me; county 
buried ’em. I’m married nine years." 

* Why did they die?" 

“T was workin’ pretty hard, I guess, always 
had boarders. But they're better off, ’spe- 
cially sence they was all girls. This ain’t a 
world for women. Still you can get on in life 
if there's boarders.” 
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* At night they smoke and drink in the little kitchen, nudging the girls, telling coarse stories, 
and laughing big, gruff laughter" 


* And what do you eat, all of you?" 

She handed me her grocery book. The 
monotony of its pages! Potatoes, sugar, oat- 
meal, cabbage, potatoes, beans, soupmeat, 
beans, rye bread, cabbage—over and over 
again, bought in small quantities because of 
the small wage, and because in quarters like 
these there are no cupboards, no clothes- 
presses. 

“You know, one time things got so worse 
that seemed like I couldn't stand 'em no 
longer. Soone night I put all the children to 
bedand my man hadn't come home yet. Then 
I wrote a note and put it by his plate, tellin' 
him as how I cóuldn't stand it not no longer. 
I turned the lamp down low, locked the door, 
and went down Indiana Avenue to the lake. 
There was such a big grain house there, and 
a door was open, and I went in to pray; to 
tell God how things was, and another baby 


-dyin’ who wasn't no thief. 


comin'. I thought if that He could forgive 
a dyin' thief, may be He could forgive me 
Then I got up 
and walked out on a kind of sidewalk over the 
water, and just as I go to jump, honest, this is 
as true as the Word of God, something grabbed 
my legs round my knees, and a voice plain as 
mine now speakin’ said, ‘Oh, ma, ma; come 
home!’ Now, Iain’t one to have her head go 
queer, but ’twas Jim’s voice, the baby then. 
I couldn’t move, his arms was round my 
knees so strong. Suddenly, I seen how per- 
haps my man had come home, drunk, and 
perhaps was takin’ it out on the childrens. 
I turned and ran; run like the lake might rise 
and take me over like it done to the ’Gyptians. 
At last I got home. There was the kitchen, 
just as quiet as the lake. I listened. At 
first I thought I was hearin’ the water, you 
know, so even-like and like cryin’, but ’twas 
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the breathin' of the childrens. And my man 
hadn't come yet after all. Say, I just 
dropped on my knees, in this here kitchen, 
right where that there tub is settin', and 
thanked God for savin’ my life! Now I say, 
God bends your back but He don't break it. 
I took some more boarders." 

“And do you ever have any fun? Ever go 
anywhere?" 

“Oh, yes. I have time to play with the 

. baby; and last year I went to a picnic on the 
roth of July with the Salvation Army. I got 
the paper napkin yet." 

“I suppose you can't save a cent? What 
would you do if your man fell sick, or the 
children? ” 

“Td have to chase the boarders back." 

* And if your man was to earn more money, 
say fifteen dollars a week, what would you 
do?" 

She hesitated a moment, nervously lacing 
and unlacing her skinny fingers. "I'd buy 
alot of my own in the cemetery for the babies, 
and then right away I'd move out of this 
basement to where there was sun." 

I thought about things being “glued to." 

* And will things always be like this with 
you?" 

“Oh, no!" Her voice seemed to leap. 
“You see, my husband's awful ignorant. 
They don't learn ’em in the old country. 
But the boys will learn a trade, and then 
things will be different with more wages.” 


“Yes, you bet, de boarder mek de end 
meet." That was what Mrs. Fermenti told 
me one afternoon as we sat together in the 
district called “Little Hell." Above me, 
below me, in front and rear tenement, Sicilian 
women and children screamed and scolded 
and chattered as they “finished pants." 

Only once did Mrs. Fermenti stop for a 
moment her frantic sewing by which she 
made two dollars a week, and that was to 
glance up when the door opened and a little 
curly-haired girl, her shoulders bent by a 
heavy sack, came into the kitchen. 

* What's in the sack, Angel?" 

“Pertaters. "They're unloadin’ a car on 
the tracks and these rolls off." 

“Angel, how old are you?" 

“Me? I’m twelve, but I'm gettin’ four- 
teen pretty soon and then I'll go with The- 
resa, she's my sister, to work at the seed 
fac'try. Theresa brings home swell pictures 
of flowers. Once she did a sin, and snitched 
a package of pansy seeds, but it was a mis- 
take. They came up lettuce." 

* And where's your father? ” 
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Mrs. Fermenti spoke. ‘‘He, my man, he 
go to jail f' lilla time. He work summer 
time on tracks. Mek de ten dollar de week. 
Alla winter no work, nota bit. He go crazy. 
One day he fight for job with nother man. 
He pulla knife. And right away go jail." 

And what if Theresa or the mother was 
takensick? Who would provide for the other 
three children? Who would pay the seven 
dollars rent—“ cheap, because in the winter 
the water freezes up "—Aand the six-dollar-a- 
week grocery bill? From whence would come 
the one dollar and eighty cents now left from 
the combined earnings of the family and that 
now went for clothes, shoes, medicine, car fare, 
and recreation? 

More boarders, charity, or closer quarters 
—the only three solutions possible of the 
low-wage question. 

'The men and women of the Northern races, 
with their higher demands of life, do not 
marry on these low wages. The peoples of the 
South, the Sicilian peasants, the Poles, the 
Croatians, with their lower standards of liv- 
ing, ignorantly attempt the impossible, and 
the results are written in the little green 
mounds in the cemeterics, in the rickety 
bodies of the children who survive, in the 
records of juvenile courts, jails, dispensaries, 
and charity offices. 

Thirty-seven per cent. of the male workers 
of the State of Minnesota, according to Mr. 
McEwen, the commissioner of labor, receive 
less than two dollars a day, live on the cheap 
wage. Almost two fifths of the people of 
that great industrial State with its mines, its 
storehouses, its factories, its grain elevators, 
live on less than twelve dollars a week! 

Mrs. Subelac, her boarders, Mrs. Dorn, 
Mrs. Fermenti, the little Dorns and little 
Fermentis, the husbands working and being 
laid off, all sink into nothingness if remem- 
bered as individuals of the race, but rise to 
mighty significance if interpreted as symbols 
of that great number, that thirty-seven per 
cent., who with their petty struggles and un- 
heralded heroisms, their crude strivings and 
bitter defeats, lie at the foundation of the 
pyramid of American life. 


THE FIRST RAISE 


“And what did you do with the three- 
dollar raise?” 

* Well, sir, I chucked them three dollars 
extra in the bank! Ain't I seen how sickness 
comes on, and how mens is laid off, and how 
you starve and worry! I'm used to livin' on 
twelve dollars in four little zooms, but say, I 
ain't used to no bank account!" 
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It was not alone for herself that Mrs. 
Petroni spoke but for large numbers of her 
people who, like herself, had just come out 
of great tribulation. In the first months and 
even years of a higher wage, excessive, nig- 
gardly thrift often makes inroads into real 
economy, and a fore- 
shortened vision dis- 
torts future value. 

“What does your 
father get?” 

“Say, he’s a cheap 
skate for fair! Don’t 
get but eight, nine 
dollars a week. You 
can’t raise your 
American kids on 
that! Come over to 
ma’s, across the 


stirring a macaroni 
soup. Wages! There 
was the whole story 
in contrast! In place 
of the bareness and 
order of Mrs. Pet- 
roni’s was the filth, 
the accumulation, the 
chaos of Mrs. Tor- 
setti’s. A smell, 
thick, indescribable, 
drenched the place. 
A litter of children 
swarmed over the 
floor. 

“Oh, for the land’s 
sake, mother," 
sculded the daughter, 
*get something 
decent to eat!" Then 
turning to me: “They 





brooms you sweep with, it’s money. That’s 
no joke!" 

The ancient Mrs. Torsetti ended the tirade 
with a snivel and wiped her eyes and nose on 
her skirt and the soup spoon. 

*Lord! Come! Don't stay here!" Mrs. 
Petroni rushed to the 
door. “It makes me 
sick, it does, and yet 
what you going to do 
with no money!" 

Outside on the 
street she rattled on, 
her dark eyes ablaze 
with indignant pas- 
sion. “They say that 
Italian girls are goin' 
tothe bad in America! 
Do you wonder! In 
Italy girls and fellers 
marry when they're 
young. In this here 
country, a feller's got 
to wait till his wages 
is good and steady. 
And what's a girl 
goin' to do meantime? 
Set in a punk house 
like that without 
pleasures, or marry 
someone your father 
says and get a lot of 
kids like I done to get 
out of it! American 
streets is better'n 
Italian houses, be- 
lieve me!” 


Fifteen dollars! A 
suitcase maker's 
home! 

On the resplendent 


raises Italian kids on «When the door opened and a little curly-haired Stove, a chicken was 
macaroni and sour girl, her shoulders bent by aheavy sack, came Simmering 1n a Copper 
wine. I have meat into the kitchen. "What's in the sack, Angel?’ kettle. I found Mrs. 
and milk. It’s  ‘Pertaters. They're unloadin’ a car on the tracks Markovitz washing 
healthier! Save’s on g and these rolls off’ ” her face at the sink 


the doctor!” 

Mrs. Petroni, with the privilege of a mar- 
ried daughter, scolded on. “For Heaven’s 
sake, ma, why don’t you wash yourself up! 
You look fierce! And the kids! My God!” 

Mrs. Torsetti, who had remained silent, 
stirring her soup like an uncanny old witch, 
suddenly burst into a volcano of language. 
“She says how she can keep clean without 
soap!” interpreted the daughter with a 
hard, bitter laugh. “She says folks must 
wash themselves with money. That it ain't 





with scented soap. 
She dried her hands and face on a towel, a 
real towel, a hand towel. 

* When my husband made more money, we 
moved, first thing, where there is more sun 
for the children. We got five rooms now and 
we ain’t got no boarders. Hones’, it’s this 
way when you got boarders, you ain’t got 
really a home. Now we got! I hope to God 
we can keep it!" 

She settled back in her chair with a sigh of 
satisfaction. “I took my little sister out 
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from Russia; she's here, too, but your family 
ain't like boarders. She's in the degraded 
room at school where they puts the greenies 
when they first come to America. I think it's 
swell to get an education, 'cause then you 
marry up a dentist or a lawyer. Here's her 
picher." 

She took down the picture-postal album 
from the shelf, gaily decorated with paper 
napkins. Suddenly she recollected herself. 
“Why look at us! Settin’ in the kitchen. 
Come in the parlor.” 

We stepped into the sacred little place, 
stiff and shiny with its highly shellacked fur- 
niture, backed rigidly against the wall. An 
enlarged crayon photograph of a terrified 
bride and frightened-looking groom hung on 
the wall. Written on their young, anxious 
faces, I read again the words: “We got-a 
home; I hope to God we can keep it.” 


* So soon as there was more money comin’ 
in," explained Mrs. Grabstein, “we decided 
to live swell! We got only one boarder now. 
You see, we couldn't move ourselves around 
on pa's ten dollars, but since Annie went to 
the shop and Mosie to the fact'ry, it ain't so 
fierce." 

With great ceremony and dignity, Mrs. 
Grabstein then ushered me into the parlor, 
pushing aside green rope curtains. She tip- 
toed to the window and cautiously raised the 
shade. The sun came streaming in upon her 
workworn face, now alight with pride; upon 
a brilliant green rug splashed with pink roses; 
upon two huge chairs and a divan— solid 
m'hog'ny "—upholstered in leather and whose 
claw feet clutched glass balls. Sofa cushions, 
stuffed to bursting, sat stiffly on the three 
precious objects. In the exact center of the 
room, directly under the gas jet, stood a high 
pedestal on which was a large punch bowl, 
around whose edge hung, on picture hangers, 
a dozen little glass cups. 

* What's it for?" I asked gravely. 

“T should know!" shrugging her shoulders. 
“The man said it was an ‘inducement.’ He 
throwed it in with the set. We paid one 
hundred and thirty dollars for the three 
pieces. It’s stylish, ain’t it! It’s a horna- 
ment! Course, a workingman can’t really 
set on those furnitures. He’d be oneasy for 
fear he’d scratch ’em, and they wouldn’t take 
'em back. ’Sides, for settin’, they really 
ain't so comfortable. My Annie can bring 
her company in if she likes, but most ways I 
say parlors is for pillows!" 

“So you're buying on easy payment?" 

"Easy payment! Hard payment it is! 
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Easy payment with everybody workin’ their 
nails out!" 

And yet, perhaps, these children of Israe\ 
were right in selling themselves into years of 
slavery to the easy-payment man in order 
that they might realize their dream of living 
swell; right in the wise, blundering way of 
the poor and ignorant. 


“Sometimes you live up to your debts,” 
Mrs. Farney told me. “I want to tell you, 
that there ain't nothin' in all the world to 
raise a man so high asa piano! Why my man 
was just gettin’ his thirteen dollars in a piano 
fac'try and seemed like he'd never pick up 
another cent. One day a piano agent come to 
see if we didn’t want to buy a piano on ten- 
year-payment. Crazy-like, I said yes. Well, 
say, in a few days come the piano! We was 
all turrible excited that night, an’ the minute 
pa come in the house he sensed somethin’ 
was up.” 

“What in hell’s the matter with all of 
youse? " says he. 

**Nothin'," says I, holdin’ my peace till 
he was et. 

Then he went into the front room and seen 
the piano. “My God!” says he, but not 
angry. 

“Well, I could go on tellin’ you day by 
day what that piano had done for us. We 
skimped and saved and at the end of two 
weeks, comin’ on the first payment, pa got 
his wages raised. Seems he walks right up to 
the boss and says, says he, ‘See here, I’m 
workin’ here five years now. I’m a fam'ly 
man and I got regular payments of a piano!’ 
And the boss smiles and says: ‘That’s so! 
Why, hang it, you ought to be raised!’ And 
they raised him three dollars. And since 
then, pa's bought a rug and fancy chairs to 
keep the piano company, an’ Hattie takes 
lessons off the settlement and learns a piece 
called ‘Star o' the East.’ So that piano has 
et up the raise in wages." 


“The first thing I done, dearie, was to get 
a bathroom. Say, if you was to know how 
many years, seven it is, sence I began thinkin' 
stiddy on bathrooms! Then one day, Joey 
got run over by the express company and got 
his leg broke and two hundred dollars for it. 
Then comin’ on same time, my old man was 
raised by the Western Electric and Mikey 
went for a messenger boy. Right away I 


moved so quick, you couldn't see me for . 


goin' out of the alley where we lived into 
this here place with a bathroom, and I had 
all the fam'ly's photos enlarged so's any of 
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“Ma” was home, stirring a macaroni soup. A smell, thick, indescribable, drenched the place. 
A litter of children swarmed over the floor 
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the children’s dyin’, I could remember ’em 
anyhow.” 

“And Joey’s all right.” 

* He's a little crooked yet——" 

* And do you eat better too?" 

“Sure. I do my own bakin’ now, an’ we 
have butter! Some style, eh! Say, it’s this 
way! First you got nothin’ to eat and you 
holler for bread, and whin you git it, you hol- 
ler for butter, and whin you got butter you 
holler for jam, an’ soit keeps up. Ain’t it so?" 

“And Mikey’s a messenger boy? Didn't 
he want to go to school?” 

“Not him! He’d rather get his four dol- 
lars and fifty cents a week. He thinks he’s 
a regular man, what with his smokin’ and 
stayin’ out nights." 

The price of a bathroom, I thought. How 
long to wait and then to realize it through the 
limp of a child, and to pay for it with the lost 
morals of Mikey. 


And so the story of wages repeated itseif. 
Now it was toys, the extravagances of a doll, 
in a Bohemian home on Sixteenth Street. 
Now it was bigger, broader hair ribbons on 
little girls. Sometimes it was a fancy shirt- 
waist, and again it wasa collar and tie. With 
an increase of two dollars the shawl was dis- 
carded for a large hat with sweeping plumes 
Dingy calico disappeared for dainty muslin. 
Colored water pitchers and glasses to match 
replaced the tin cup at the sink. 

* We moved to this flat where there is hot 
water," said a trim German woman. “ When 
my husband got his wages raised that's what 
wedid. It makes such a difference in helping 
you keep clean. When you have to heat 
every drop of water you use, it's nothing but 
drudge, drudge, all day. They used to say, 
‘Handsome is as handsome does,’ but I think 
it's the other way round: Handsome does as 
handsome is!" 


“Tt isn't so much what you buy, as how 
you feel." That was the way Mrs. Herstein 
explained the result of a higher wage. “You 
got more self-respect and you hold your head 
higher. Course, you eat better and so you 
feel better. You don't always have to buy 
wilted stuff, and you get more variety. That 
all makes your mind feel better. You can 
read nights, and you sleep better. How can 
I tell you what a few dollars does! It's like 
yeast; it just raises you right up, through and 
through. We take a newspaper and a maga- 
zine, and the baby has milk and eggs." 

As she spoke I noticed a long scar on her 
arm. 
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“What’s that?" . 

“The Cossacks ripped my arm with a saber 
in the massacres at Kiev. They shot my 
father and brother. My brother was edu- 
cated. He used to say: ‘Minnie, it's igno- 
rance makes poor wages, as well as poor wages 
makes ignorance.’ So we're going to send the 
children to the university and give them a 
chance to learn. I got great faith in books." 


Who can tell this drama of wages, this 
divine comedy of life? What is this strange, 
subtile element which we call temperament, 
this elusive factor in society which upsets 
the deductions of the sociologist and escapes 
the computations of the statisticians, and is, 
after all, the deciding factor in human prog- 
ress? Like a great white light, the tempera- 
ment of a people refracts through a dollar 
into pianos or chicken, into sunlight or French 
slippers, into bathrooms or books; and it is 
these very prismatic colors into which the uni- 
form white light breaks, that lend variety and 
beauty, pathos and humor to the homes of 
the working people, and that give to the 
philosopher, faith in the upward movement 
of mankind. 

And how many workingmen share in this 
upward movement? Says Mr. McEwen: 
“Two dollars and fifty cents a day seems to 
be the minimum wage that permits a family 
of five to enjoy those necessities and comforts 
that insure efficiency and constitute a proper 
standard of life." And then he says that 
seventy-two per cent. of the male workers of 
the State of Minnesota are paid less than this 
minimum wage, less than fifteen dollars a 
week, that wages have not increased equally 
with rents and food prices, and as a result 
workingmen are living in poorer houses and 
poorer quarters than those of their industrial 
status twenty years ago. 

And if wages are inadequate for the neces- 
sities of life, what is to become of the neces- 
sary luxuries, of the parlors and the green 
rugs, of the pillow shams and pictures, of the 
fancy waists and brass clocks, of all the rudi- 
mentary tendrils by which man climbs out of 
the darkness of ignorance and poverty into 
the sunlight of culture and beauty? And 
will not society itself be living on the low 
wage if Jenny has no place but the street to 
take her beau; if Mr. Grabstein doesn't 
make his payments on his “swell furniture”; 
if Mrs. Petroni cannot raise her children 
American; and if Mrs. Herstein cannot give 
her boy the education she dreams for him? 


Mrs. Erickson did not receive me in the 
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kitchen. We sat, instead, bolt upright, in a 
crisp, hushed parlor, rigid with starched cur- 
tains and presided over by austere Erickson 
ancestors. 

“My man has worked steady since he was 
twelve years old. He ban seventeen years 
with one company, a machinist, and he tak 
his twenty-two dollars a week. We got this 
cottage paid for now, two thousand dollars, 
and in seven years he tak a pension, thirty 
dollars a month. That's better than belonging 
toaunion. A man skol look out for himself. 
His foreman and boss did, and they rose." 

*And what do you do evenings? And 
Sundays?" 

“Why we read the Swedish papers and go 
to bed. He'stired; I’m tired. "Sides what's 
the use of running to silly moving pictures 
and sitting up wasting gas! I got two girls. 
Olga, I skol make a stenographer; and Ellen 
—she’s kind of wild—and I skol make a tele- 
phone operator of her." 

Mrs. Erickson then took me through her 
sun-flooded, immaculate cottage. From the 
kitchen windows I could see a back yard, 
a-flutter with dazzling white clothes, across 
which lilac blossoms threw their quivering 
shadows. 

** Yes, a back yard's fine for drying clothes, 
but those lilac trees is in the way for stretch- 
ing curtains and Jens is going to dig them up, 
and we'll put chicken coops there. . . . No, 
I don't know who lives next door. I don't 
bother about my neighbors.. I got enough to 
look after on my own door stoop." 

Mrs. Frank's home was the replica of Mrs. 
Erickson's. Her husband made his twenty 
dollars a week, had worked for five years for 
Northwestern Machine Shops without a va- 
cation. No, he never complained; it only 
got one into trouble. No, he wasn’t a union 
man. They had three children, enough with 
shoes the price they were! 

*And doesn't your husband become a 
machine without vacations?" I asked Mrs. 
Peterson, the wife of yet another well-paid 
workingman, but she didn't seem to under- 
stand. 

The village was filled with plodding, steady 
workingmen who moved for years with the 
monotony, the precision, the silence of a well- 
greased piston rod! And against this inhu- 
man condition, this soul-crushing process no 
one revolted simply because a little cottage 
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was being bought, a lot in the cemetery was 
being paid for, and in twenty-five years, if one 
remained docile and silent, he would receive 
a little pension! 

I walked on down the quiet street, vaguely 
wondering if these homes were the ultimate 
flowers of existence. Well-fed, rosy children 
played in the tiny fenced-in yards. Babies 
slept in perambulators in the sun. I missed 
the swarms, the droves of children one sees in 
the city streets, and I realized how the high 
cost of living has resulted in a rapid diminu- 
tion of the birth rate among the more far- 
sighted wage-earners. 

What was the matter with this subdued 
village, where men were earning good wages, 
lived in cottages, wore best clothes, and had 
back yards and cemetery lots? What was 
the meaning of this ominous silence, so like 
that which follows the cessation of racking 

ain and resembles so closely the rigidity of 
death? Was Austin the promised land of 
the workers? 

Suddenly I met Ellen, Mrs. Erickson's lit- 
tle girl who was “kind of wild.” 

“Ellen,” I said, “what’s the matter with 
Austin?” 

Her laugh rippled out like the sudden trill 
of a bird in a leafless tree. ‘Matter with 
Austin? Iknow! It’s dead! It’s just work, 
work, just for yourself, and never any fun! 
Mamma says I’m going to be a telephone 
operator, but I’m not!” How refreshing 
that youthful voice of protest sounded in this 
village of dread submission. ‘Telephone 
work is just you and your switchboard. I 
want to go to Chicago and work somewhere 
witha bunch. You don’t have any fun when 
you work by yourself! You get to be like, 
like—well, Austin." 

Ellen, Ellen, where did you learn these 
things? Where does youth learn its lessons? 
What was it she demanded of life as well as 
food and clothes and a cottage? Joy, she 
asked for; joy and the right to “work with 
a bunch." 

Some day the whole human race will make 
the same demand of life. The thirty-seven 
per cent., the seventy-two per cent., joyless 
Austin, are not finalities. Some day they, 
too, will demand that life's achievements be 
wrought with others, and in joy. Mrs. 
O'Connor and Ellen, the voice of youth and 
of age, assure us that “things ain't glued to." 
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ROM West Fifty-sixth Street in New 

York City, United States of America, 

to Metter Alley, Shanghai, China, is 

ten thousand, one hundred and 

twenty-nine miles and a quarter. Henry 

Potter made the distance in six years, two 

months and four days. He left New York in 

a private car at an average speed of fifty 

miles an hour and two hundred dollars a day. 

He entered Metter Alley on foot and spent, 

during the last quarter of a mile of his long 

journey, the precise sum of $0.00, his total 
wealth. 

There were other differences, besides that 
of money, between the well-dressed, well-fed, 
jovial young man who left the American 
metropolis and the ragged, ill-nourished, 
shaking creature who sought the smoky 
shelter of Sam-shew-sing’s corrugated-iron- 
roofed shanty in a Shanghai purlieu. These 
differences were the result of ten thousand, 
one hundred and twenty-nine and one-quarter 
steps downward. Let us descend with 
Henry Potter. 

Thomas Potter, Henry’s father, had made 
his money in Pittsburg. Having it firmly 
in his possession he retired, as Pittsburgers 
say, to New York. There he awaited the 
graduation of his son and heir from Princeton, 
amusing himself meanwhile with making a 
little more money, eating a little more than 
was good for him, enjoying the society of 
fellow-millionaires and building an immense 
house. When Henry had got his diploma, 
sung his last on the steps of Old North and 
entered the world by way of Twenty-third 
Street, Thomas looked at him over the 
breakfast table and said, “ Ahumph! Humph! 
A-hem!”’ very loudly. 

As this was the invariable preface to 
Thomas’s most trifling remarks as well as to 
his most resonant decrees, Henry kept judi- 
ciously silent and went on with his meal. 
Having thus heralded speech, Thomas said 
very mildly, 

“I suppose you're ready to go to work." 

"I suppose so," his son answered care- 
lessly. ‘‘What shall it be?" 

8o 


“Pittsburg,” Thomas proceeded. “ Pitts- 
burg and the business. I made my start 
in Pittsburg. My son shall do the same. 
“You will assume charge of my office there 
as second vice-president. It is really the cen- 
tral portion of my business that will come to 
your desk, sir. You will quickly pick up the 
details it is needful for you to know and you 
will also get a view of the larger—almost 
world-wide sweep of—ah—the business.” 

Henry sighed. “Well, everybody’s got to 
work, I guess, so I might as well buckle down. 
I did tlink of a run across to London and a 
shy at Scotland with some of the fellows—but 
duty's duty!" 

“That spirit is very gratifying,” said his 
father warmly. “You will start on a salary 
of fifty thousand a year. You will receive 
that from the beginning, my boy. Your ex- 
penses will naturally be heavy. You will 
live like a gentleman. It’s expected of a 
Potter.” 

It is four hundred and eighty-six miles 
from New York to Pittsburg. 

One year later Henry was awakened at 
eleven a. m. on Sunday morning by his man. 
* A telegram for you, sir." 

Henry cast a glazed eye on the yellow en- 
velope. “Another?” he muttered. ‘Burn 
it. PII take the ten o'clock to New York." 

“Tt’s eleven now, sir." 

“Then fix me for the two o'clock. Coffee! 
Martin." 

At midnight Thomas looked at his son's 
white face and dull eyes.  *Ahumph! 
Humph! A-hem!” he rumbled. 

* What on earth were all those telegrams 
about? " Henry asked peevishly, pouring him- 
self a drink. 

* Didn't you read 'em?" 

“No. Toobusy. Knew you wanted to see 
me. Here I am!" 

Thomas kicked his way back and forth 
across the heavy rug. I want to know what 
you mean by your crazy infatuation for that 
woman." 

“So that’s it! I thought old Maxwell was 
hatching something." 
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“If it weren't for Maxwell my business 
would have been to the dogs before this," was 
the grim answer: ‘‘I’m much obliged to him. 
Now what about this woman?" 

“T presume that you respectfully refer to 
Miss Vandola Vert? She’s the classiest, 
prettiest girl in ten cities di 

“T care nothing about that. Maxwell 
thinks you want to marry her. She's on the 
stage and while I don't grudge you young fel- 
lows your pleasures, marriage is out of the 
question an d 

From Pittsburg to Fairfield, Iowa, is six 
hundred and twelve miles. Among his many 
interests Thomas Potter possessed a wagon 
manufactory in Fairfield and thither went his 
son Henry, general manager on a salary of 
eight thousand a year. 

* You can live well there on half your in- 
come and save one-half," Thomas remarked. 
“At least you will see no Vandolas and other 
butterflies that never saw a meadow. There's 
an old fellow named Peet—Pett—Peck— 
Peterby, who's run that factory twenty-five 
years. He knows the wagon business from 
hickory to axle-grease. A year with him will 
do you good." 

Nine months later Thomas Potter sat at 
his desk in New York and roared ** Ahumph! 
Humph! A-hem!" and his secretary leaped 
in his polished chair. ‘Take this letter and 
put the copy in my private files," said his 
employer: 








DEAR Harry: 

Your letter of the 14th noted. Mr. Peterby’s let- 
ters have gratified me by their reports of your atten- 
tion to business. I am glad of your extension of the 
sales department and see with satisfaction that you 
wish to become settled down. 

In view of your record I have notified the San 
Francisco branch that you will take charge there as 
manager. You will receive a salary of $12,000 a year 
for the first year and I have excellent hopes that you 
will show the same diligence there as in Fairfield. 

Referring to your letter again, I may say that I do 
not see my way clear to approving of an engagement 
between you and Miss Price. From what you say of 
her I feel sure that she is a very deserving and excel- 
lent young woman, but you and I must consider 
whether she is the lady to carry the burden of your 
social position. 

It is unlikely that Miss Price, living in Fairfield, has 
the trained character and broad outlook so needful to 
the wife of a man who must sooner or later be the head 
of the Potter interests. 

I enclose a check for $10,000 as a reminder to you of 
my affection. 

Your aff. father, 
Tuomas POTTER. 


“T guess that will take his mind off Miss 
Sadie Price," he remarked to the secretary, 
giving him Henry’s letter to file. 

“Tf I were Henry,” said the secretary to 
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himself, *I'd cash the check 4nd beat it 
Sadie. They could live in fine style or 
thou ——" 

From Fairfield, Iowa, to Oakland pi 
twenty-four hundred and seventy-six n 
Henry Potter made the distance in four 
with the aid of the liquids supplied by 
buffet. He landed in San Francisco v 
the escort of six red-caps whom he 
royally. 

Two years afterward he was sitting 
delicately furnished music room in a c 
house on Jackson Street and trying to | 
the exact color of the eyes of a tall, hand 
woman opposite him. She refused to loo 

“Tve always sworn your eyes were E 
he laughed. ‘When I last saw them 
were gray—steel gray.” 

She looked up suddenly. 
“Why, you're crying, Edith!” 

She nodded mutely. 

“What on earth is the matter? Da 
Let me——” 

Edith shook her head determinedly. 
Don't! Can't you see?" she said in : 
tone. “I can’t marry you, Harry." 

“But you said you cared for me- 
promised X 

“T know! But I can’t!” 

He took her two hands in his. ‘Noy 
me what's the matter.” He straight 
himself handsomely. ‘Speak out, darli 

Her steady glance rested on him til 
own eyes fell. She withdrew her h 
gently. ‘‘You have so many awful—wi 
habits, Harry! I—I am a clean girl! 
would make me utterly miserable!” 

“You would save me!" he muttered. 

She shook her head again, mutely. 
coarse laugh rang out. “‘Sothat’sit! I 
pose some of the poverty-stricken gc 
goodies that hang around you have been : 
tering! You don't know what love is! 
Thad faith in you! Just like——" 

It is two thousand and ninety-one | 
from San Francisco to Honclulu. H 
Potter telegraphed Thomas, cashed a | 
for five thousand dollars and ten days 
lounged on the lanai of the Moana Hotel 
a long glass ready to hishand and a very d 
uncouth man opposite him. 

* You say you know Honolulu like a bo 
remarked Henry. “Well, I'm quite a scl 
when it comes to books. I like the lool 
you. Well see what these Hawaiian 
have to interest the curious and well-h« 
foreigner." 

It is four and one-third miles from 
Moana Hotel to Bishop’s bank. 
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THE MAN WHO CAME BACK: 


months after his arrival in Honolulu Henry 
Potter made the trip in response to an urgent 
telephone summons and was informed that 
his balance was exhausted. The accountant 
referred him to a cablegram, which, being in- 
terpreted by the aid of an A B C Code-Book, 
stated that Thomas Potter would honor 
drafts drawn on him by Henry Potter to the 
total amount of five thousand dollars and no 
more. 

“TIl have the five thousand now," said 


Henry, carelessly picking upa pen. "Gimme 
a thousand in cash and the rest in exchange on 
any old bank in the Orient." 


"Hongkong? Yokohama?" suggested the 
accountant. 

"Either," said Henry. ‘I’ve seen your 
Honolulu inside, outside and wayside. What 
I don't know about this town wouldn't 
amount to the daily cable report in an after- 
noon paper." 

From Honolulu to Yokohama is three thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety-four miles. 

Exactly four years after he left Princeton 
Henry sat in a Yokohama hotel, with a glass 
of gin beside him, and wrote to his father as 
follows: 


Dear Dap: 

I had a very fair time in Honolulu but saw no chance 
to do any business in our line. Here in Yokohama I 
feel sure I can find an opening though of course the 
Japs try to make out that they can do without our 
products. 

I'll try my luck here a while. You know we have no 
agent here so I would suggest that I open an agency 
and get together a small sales force. I already have 
an eye on some good men. 

I know you think I left San Francisco hurriedly and 
without sufficient explanation. The real explanation 
wasawoman. Fascinating and— well, I remembered 
the advice you gave me about that Fairfield affair and 
I simply ran away—couldn’t do anything I knew 
you'd disapprove. 

It was really a serious affair. I’m sorry, but I saved 
the Potter bacon socially and I'm going to get a fresh 
start here just to show you what I can do before I 
come back to New York. 

I have some money but not enough to start the 
business here right. Suppose you give me a credit 
here and I'll hustle and show you what I can do. 

Why don't you drop business a while and come 
across and have a look at the situation yourself? We 
could plan the whole thing together. 

Affectionately, 
HanRY. 


“This last paragraph ought to land the old 
boy," Henry mused with pride in his episto- 
lary skill. ‘‘Ask him to come out himself! 
Great idea! You couldn't get him here with 
a traction engine, but it'll put him off the 
scent. And that story about the girl! Hits 
him right where he Zives! Hard on Edie, but 
the old man must have something to chew on. 
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Society! what lies are told in thy name by poor 
beggars who have to shake the paternal purse 
once in a while!" 

One year later Henry Potter, obese, puffy- 
eyed and husky-voiced, swaggered into the 
hotel followed by a boisterous company who 
talked loudly of their preparations for the 
evening. 

“Nothin’ like havin’ a rippin’ time, old 
sport," said one, “and Yokohama's the place 
to enjoy yourself! Say, loan me——" 

But Henry was staring at a card which the 
clerk handed him. It bore the name of 
'Thomas Potter. He turned on his compan- 
ions swiftly. ‘‘Say, you fellows! TIl meet 
you at Ushida’s at six. Busy now!” They 
trooped out. Henry spoke in the ear of 
the desk clerk. That functionary nodded. 
* Yes, he came in with the passengers from the 
Mongolia. He said he would be back for 
dinner." 

Henry hurried to his room and stared at 
himself in the mirror. ‘Nothin’ doin'," he 
said thickly to hisimage. “Beat it, Henry!” 
He fumbled amid the raffle of papers, bills 
and magazines on the table and unally found 
a daily paper. “Steamer Bremen for Shang- 
hai, 8 p. m.,” he read aloud. He counted 
the money in his pockets and sighed. 
“Not much to go on. But Shanghai is my 
place." 

It is ten hundred and seventy miles from 
Yokohama to Shanghai. Henry Potter ar- 
rived there with one hastily packed trunk, a 
couple of bags and eight hundred dollars in 
cash. 

Two weeks after his son, Thomas Potter 
also landed in Shanghai, portly and very grim. 
He went from hotel to hotel till he found the 
one he sought, a small place in the suburbs. 
Here he put up under the name of P. Thomas 
and spent a week watching the guests go to 
and fro. At four o'clock on the eighth day a 
young man in a soiled suit of white duck, bat- 
tered straw hat and dusty shoes entered and 
called for his key. "Thomas Potter rose and 


walked to the desk. The newcomer did not 


see him but took his key in a shaking hand 
and started for his room under the guidance 
of a boy. Thomas stopped him at the door. 

“Ahumph! Humph! A-hem!” he rum- 
bled. 

Henry whirled around, grinning in sickly 
fashion. 

“T missed you in Yokohama," Thomas 
said puffily. ‘I’ve waited a week here to 
find you." 

"Away on business—little trip," Henry 
said with a poor attempt to be airy. 
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“T know the kind of business, my son," 
Thomas responded sternly. 

“Well, come in, anyhow!” 

They entered the shaded room and Henry 
proceeded to plunge his bursting head into 
cold water. Slightly refreshed he opened 
his bags and extracted clean clothes. He 
dressed without shaving, while his father sat 
in silence. 

“Now don't lie to me," Thomas said ptes- 
ently, after a preliminary volley. 

* What's the use?" demanded his son. 

“None. For five years you have traveled 
your own road. You have cost me two hun- 
dred thousand dollars and my pride." 

* You miss the pride more than the money, 
don't you?" was the remark in a hard 


voice. 
Thomas digested this and rose. “I find 
that words are useless. Ishallact. Youcan 


have no more of my money, my son." 

“Then Ill go to jail for my hotel bill." 

Thomas panted. “I—I'll settle that," he 
said heavily. “Pll do that much. But you 
are on your own resources from this day.” 

“T wish you would tell me what they are," 
Henry said reflectively. 

“Work! Honest work 

* What work can I do? Who would give 
me work? " 

Thomas almost smiled his triumph. ''Do 
you mean to say you are willing to go to 
work?” 

“Tt looks as if I would have to, doesn't it? " 

His father was melted. “I knew there was 
a decent strain in you," he said, with assumed 
roughness. “You have your good points, 
my boy. I'm deuced glad you haven't put 
the fat in the fire by making a rotten mar- 
riage. That's one credit. But—no more of 
this wildness. Man, I've followed your trail 
from San Francisco to this place by the gossip 
—scandalous tales! Incredible!" 

Henry laughed. ‘‘Look here, while we're 
talking this over, why didn't you keep me in 
New York?" 

“Ahumph!  Humph!  A-hem!" said 
Thomas. “I thought it would be better for 
you to make your own way—with plenty of 
money and my backing, of course. A young 
man amounts to nothing in New York unless 
he has a reputation of making good some- 
where else.” 

Henry got on his feet, swaggering on the 
dying effects of what he had drank the pre- 
ceding hundred hours. “Well, I made my 
own way, didn’t I? All by myself! Now— 
suppose I turn around and make my way back 
to New York and the paternal millions?” 
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“Not on my money!" was the disgusted 
reply. "You're a pretty picture! You'd 
make any father proud! Ahumph! Humph\ 
A-hem! That road is not traveled twice the 
same fashion, my son. I'll get you a position 
—a good one—right here in Shanghai. I 
guess Thomas Potter isn't unknown to a few 
people here. When you make good, then 
we'll talk about your coming back." 


* All right. Gimme something to start on, 
anyway," quoth Henry. “TI owe a few little 
bills.” 


“Of course,” his father assented. “I 
understand that you can’t be pinched. I'll 
fix it so you can have an extra sum above your 
salary. I’ll inquire what is supposed to be a 
good allowance here for a young man with a 
position.” 

The next morning Thomas was very busy. 
In the afternoon he found Henry in bed and 
announced his achievements. “A good job 
in an exporting house, the equivalent of 
twelve hundred dollars a year with the pros- 
pect of more at the end of twelve months. 
Simpson’s Exporting Company. I have ar- 
ranged that an extra fifty dollars be paid you 
each month by the Hongkong and Shanghai 


Bank. I will catch the steamer to-night for 


San Francisco. I'll expect you back in two 
years, son." 

Henry laughed and invited his father to 
supper. ‘‘Pleasure after business," he re- 
marked. 

“Well, well, you've sown your wild oats. 
Now for a steady and respectable career, 
Harry." 

Having seen his father off Henry returned 
to the hotel, drank three cocktails, called a 
rig and—— 

It is one-quarter of a mile from the office of 
Simpson's Exporting Company to Sam-shew- 
sing's dive in Metter Alley. Henry Potter 
made the distance in one year, one month and 
four days. 

He entered the hot, foul shanty, tossed his 
ragged hat into the face of a sleeping Chinese 
and held up before his filmed eyes a gold ring 
with a small stone init. Sam-shew-sing rose, 
slipped his bare feet into straw sandals and 
plucked the bauble from Henry's hand. 

“I b'long your flend," Henry said, licking 
dry lips. "I likee gin and smoke. You 
ketchum chop-chop. Sabe!" 

The ring vanished into some recess in Sam- 
shew-sing’s filthy garments and a black bottle 
of “square-face” appeared. ` Henry uncorked 
it with his teeth and stared round among the 
shadows of the den. “Anybody here join 
me?" 
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There was a stir in one of the smoke- 
blackened shelves and a woman swung her 
feet out and dropped to the earthen floor. 
Henry gasped. “A white woman!" 

“With a thirst,” she answered in a low 
voice. 

They drank. 

It was a hot autumn afternoon. The 
breeze from the great river eddied in Metter 
Alley and revolved slowly the mingled odors 
of decaying garbage, frying pork and blister- 
ing tar-paint. Sam-shew-sing’s open door 
gave a vista of rutted road, a dry gutter and a 
green latticed gate across the way. 

Henry took it all in for five minutes. He 
turned back into the hovel with a yawn. The 
girl was on the shelf that served as a couch, 
mixing a pellet for her pipe. She glanced up 
to say, “ Been smoking long?" 

“Never yet," Henry told her. ‘‘Hereto- 
fore I've enjoyed the social vices—wine and 
song. Ihave no money to buy wine and song 
has palled." 

* You're a toff!” was the unexpected asser- 
tion from the couch. 

“A toff," Henry repeated gravely. “Ma- 
dam, you have hit the nail on the head!" 

The girl gave the opium pellet a final roll 
and dropped it on a little sheet of tin. Her 
eyes glanced over the tatterdemalion who 
spoke thus nonchalantly. She examined him 
from his neatly clipped hair to his patent 
leather shoes. She nodded. “A toff! You 
must have come a long ways to get down to 
this" - 

“Tt was a long way,” Potter confessed, 
helping himself to more liquor. “A long 
way, my dear, with many sights by the road- 
side. But this is the end of it!” 

“So you’ve come to Sam-shew-sing’s at 
last! Where chits are no good and check- 
books unknown! Well, there’s one consola- 
tion: you can't get any lower!" 

She heated the pipe bowl again and blew 
out the candle. Henry took a seat on a stool 
near her. “Going to sleep?" 

She shook her head. “No. I don't sleep 
so much now. I just dream." 

"Impertinent, I know," he proceeded. 
“But what do you dream about?” 

“Digging worms in a soft garden to go fish- 
ing with my brother," she answered simply. 

He stared. ‘You're joking!” 

“No. When I was a little girl that’s what 
I used to do.” 

“T never fished with worms,” Henry Potter 
mused aloud. “I always had a fly-book.” 


Under the influence of the drug the girl 
suddenly turned querulous. 


“Of course! you 
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toffs! I suppose you never went barefoot 
nor stole apples nor walked on home-made 
stilts nor swung in a barrel-stave hammock?” 

“All that is outside my—er—extensive 
experience, I regret to say.” 

* Money in every pocket, fine clothes, col- - 
lege, champagne and gold-tipped cigarettes - 
instead," she said crossly. “Well, you're - 
down to Sam-shew-sing’s planks and rotten 
dope now. That's one satisfaction." 

“I fail to appreciate it," he remarked | 
calmly. 

Her mood changed again. He caught her 
drowsy whisper: “Poor fellow!” It seemed 
to express a profound, womanly pity. It 
stirred him to the ugly depths. He kicked — 
the stool away and reached for the half- 
empty bottle. 

It was midnight when he awoke, as a bat- 
tered American alarm clock and a darkened 
doorway told him. He sat up on the hard, 
polished board, bumped his head against the 
shelf above him and swore viciously. The 
Chinese was broad awake and sitting at a lit- 
tle table with a couple of his countrymen. 
Their beady eyes were intent on a game of 
dominoes. He saw that several sleepers 
occupied the bunks about the room, which 
was filled with the dull, acrid smoke of opium. 
He got up and tapped Sam-shew-sing on the 
shoulder. ‘‘Ketchum bottle?” 

The Chinese made an impatient gesture. 
Henry followed its direction, spied the gin 
and helped himself generously. Then he 
rolled a cigarette and sat down on the 
bunk. 

His thoughts were dismal indeed. Accus- 
tomed as he was to clean linen and the best of 
food, he was revolted by his own filthy gar- 
ments while his stomach cried loudly for deli- 
cate victuals. He knew the hopelessness of 
asking for an omelet dressed with fresh herbs 
and he was also sure that his soiled clothes 
must last him as they were. “Pll have a 
whiff of that pipe they praise so highly," he 
thought despondently. “I might as well 
take the final step first as last." 

He had taken a second half tumblerful of 
gin when some one entered through the door- 
way with a brisk, assured step. He peered 
across the room and saw the white woman, 
gaudily dressed and swinging a big garden hat 
by theribbons. Changed as she was by dress 
and manner he recognized her and was 
glad she had returned, for no reason except 
that she seemed to make the horrible den 
less loathsome—a good indication of the 
depths to which the once meticulous Potter 
was descended. 
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She paid no attention to the Chinese nor 
the other occupants of the room, but came 
over and stood in front of Henry. 

“Now I know who you are,” she said in her 
customary low voice. “I knew you were a 
toff, but I never suspected that you were 
rou! » 

* What do you mean?" he demanded. 

She tossed her hat into her bunk and 
smoothed her hair down. “I sing at Sit 
Que’s café,” she retorted. ''You came there 
several times with your pals. Threw money 
around like sand. Oh, yes!” 

He wrinkled his eyelids and cocked his head 
on one side. ‘I believe I do see that you are 
the lady who sang,” he said slowly. “I 
never met you.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m not the sort," 
she said briefly. “I smoke hop, but I'm 
straight, my friend.” 

* And—in—Sam-shew-sing's!" he said laz- 
ily, feeling the warmth of the liquor through 
his aching limbs. 

She flushed angrily. “Yes! Why? Be- 
cause I don’t go after the money! I make 
enough to keep body and soul together and 
have a smoke and dream of old times. That’s 
me! Ill last another three months and 
then—" She snapped her fingers. 

"Death? Hell? Eh?" 

*No. Heaven!" 

“What a fortunate outlook! I regret that 
I can’t expect any change for the better in 
my future. Well, the world wags!” 

“TIl make a cup of tea and we'll have a dip 
into the Chink’s rice pot,” she said abruptly. 

“I am with you. Why this kindness to 
me? Iam filthy and unshorn and forlorn and 
penniless—except what credit I have with 
our honest friend here." 

She smiled wanly. “TIl tell you why pres- 
ently. I’ve been thinking. "There's some- 
thing I want you to do for me." 

He drank the tea and picked at the rice till 
even a feverish determination to fortify his 
rebellious stomach could not make his throat 
swallow another morsel. Then he drank 
more gin, lit a cigarette and watched the girl 
—he decided that she could not be over 
twenty-one—take down her hair and put a 
vast mother-hubbard gown over her street 
dress. She sat down and faced him. 

“T want you to tell me how you happen to 
be here," she said earnestly. “First, how 
old are you? ”? 

“Twenty-eight.” 

“ And how long since you’ve been on the 
toboggan?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t really know." 
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“T mean, how long since you’ve seen the 
end—this!”’ she indicated the hovel scorn- 


y. 

“T parted with my last cent twenty-four 
hours ago, if that’s what you mean,” he said. 
“I was kicked out of my hotel yesterday 
morning when I tried to sneak in and get some 
clean clothes." 

“All right! Forget it," she said angrily. 
“A girl at the café said you were a good sort. 
Seems you gave her money to get her sister 
s a hospital Well, I told her you were 

ere." 

She cast a quick glance at the Chinese, as- 
sured herself that they were intent on their 
game and flicked a knotted handkerchief into 
Henry's hand. “She sent it to you. Now 
beat it while your shoes are good. Get out of 
here. Get clean clotkes and a job. You at 
the end of yourrope? Nonsense. Youdon’t 
smoke. Dea man.” 

Potter untied the knot and ten sovereigns 
rolled into his palm. He silently knotted 
them up again and tossed the handkerchief 
into her lap. . 

“Nothing doing with me,” he said gently. 
“T’m low. But not that low.” 


The girl leaned forward, earnest eyes on his. 


“Say, she meant it! You're a toffi! You'tre 
not down and out! Geta job! Go to work! 
Be a man! Take the coin and get a start. 
You can pay it back." 

Potter shook his head and drank another 
half tumblerful of the raw gin. “Kid, you 
don't know me. ‘That fifty bucks would last 


me fifty minutes and then—back to Sam- 


shew-sing’s! I’m a dead bird.” 

She frowned. ‘It’s a chance for you,” she 
persisted, slowly. ‘You look like a good 
sort, dirty as you are. Buta month here and 
you are done for! Say, ain’t there a fatted 
calf waiting for you som ewheres?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“Or a girl?” 

“Cut it out,” he said roughly. 

“Don’t be so saucy! I’m quite entitled to 
ask after your lady friends. It doesn’t be- 
come you to play the toff here. You're a 
tramp, a beachcomber, Mister Man. You're 
in a hop joint in Metter Alley and I guess 
you'd better act according." She rose and 
commenced to dicker with the Chinese for the 
drug. 

Six days later Sam-shew-sing refused 
Henry Potter another bottle of liquor and in 
the ensuing altercation the white man was 
kicked out into Metter Alley. After half 
an hour's crawling about in the darkness the 


girl's intercession got him back within the - 
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“Fool! I thought I'd made a man of you!" 
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shelter of the den; sick and despairing and 
crushed. He sat on the earthen floor and 
sobbed. He had reached the abyss. 

The girl considered him at length, sitting on 
the edge of her bunk, elbows on knees. In 
her eyes was an expression of almost maternal 
compassion. 

When he was slightly composed she gave 
him a stiff drink, rolled him a cigarette and 
made him sit on a stool. : 

“Now, friend," she said calmly, “ Have you 
had enough?” 

He tried to resume a jaunty air. 
a helping, thank you!" 

* Where's your home?" 

“New York," was the sulky answer. 

“That’s a long ways," she sighed. 
were closer you might make it." 

“Its ten thousand, one hundred and 
twenty-nine miles," he remarked. “I have it 
all totted up in my pocketbook. I mean to 
say, I kad it. ‘The pocketbook is gone where 
the woodbine twineth.” 

“Ten thousand one hundred and twenty- 
nine miles!” she repeated slowly. “If you 
were only a man you could make it!” 

“Tt took me six years to come," he said 
airily. 

*You couldn't get back in ten," she re- 
plied, looking at him curiously. 

Under the stimulation of the fiery gin he 
laughed. “I made it in several stages: Pitts- 
burg, Fairfield, Iowa; San Francisco, Hono- 
lulu, Yokohama, Shanghai. Last stop: Sam- 
shew-sing's hop joint in Metter Alley." 

*Has your father any money?" 

“A Croesus! A Pittsburg millionaire!” 

“And he threw you over? Then you 
haven't got any mother!" 

Henry laughed. “Lemme tell you about 
the old man," he chuckled. He related the 
story of Thomas's visit to Shanghai. She 
refused even a smile. “I see. You'd be 

ashamed to go back now." 

“Hes proud as the devil. He wouldn't 
look at me if I turned up broke and without 
ashave. IfIblew in with good clothes, rings 
on my fingers and patent leather boots on my 
toes and money in pocket, he might have— 
the veal. When prodigal sons come home 
from foreign parts nowadays, my dear, they 
get no welcome unless they bring a little 
foreign capital with ’em.” 

“And you've been kicked out by a Chink!” 
she said reflectively. 

"Notagain." His brow darkened ominously. 

“Then it’s the police and the jail for you,” 
sheinterposed. ‘‘ And that’s no recommenda- 
tion!” 


“Quite 


“Tf it 
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He fell instantly despondent again. ‘Oh, 
I’ma hopeless case. What’s the good of talk- 
ing about it? Why don’t we discuss your 
soul a little?" 

She looked at him steadily. “Id worry 
less about my soul if I could get you out of 
this. You're so disgusting I can barely talk 
to you, but I'd really like to make a man out 
of you." 

* In love with me?" 

She shook her head. ‘Not even a little. 
I'm fussy, of course. Still, there may be the 
makings of a man somewhere about you, 
though you don't look it." 

“Flattered, indeed!” 

“T know—you think that’s the lowest deg- 
radation, to have a café girl put up her nose. 
Well, you needn’t put on airs. But I would 
like to get you started again.” 

Something in her tone broke through the 
hard shell of his recklessness. He got up and 
sought a basin and cold water. He spent ten 
minutes over his toilet and came back and sat 
down. 

“T believe you really care," he muttered. 
“Tve been a pretty poor kind of scoundrel 
several times and an awful ass all the time. 
But I—I really would like to repay a kindness 
-which takes no account of dirty clothes, a 
week's beard and the reek of gin. So you 
have hopes for me?" 

“Tt’s a long ways back," she said mourn- 
fully. *I know what it would cost you. It 
isn't simply a matter of going back to New 
York a prodigal son. You'd fall for the 
same thing again. It's the going back the 
way you came! If you were really'a man, 
you'd do that. You'd go back over the old 
road and reach your father's house with a 
clean record behind you. Oh, but it would 
be hard!" 

The silence was broken only by the click of 
the ivory dominoes on the table. Potter sat, 
chin on his palm, and thought as he had never 
thought before, while the girl twisted her 
fingers together and swallowed constantly 
something in her throat. 

Presently Henry said musingly, “Ten 
thousand, one hundred and twenty-nine and 
a quarter." 

* And a quarter?" she repeated. 

* My last respectable appearance—and my 
final appearance—was one quarter of a mile 
from Metter Alley, in the office of the excel- 
lent Simpson. My dear, that quarter of a 
mile will stump me!" 

She looked at him searchingly, with quiver- 
ing lips. Henry went to the basin and once 
more scrubbed his face with cold water. 
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When he came back she reached into the dark 
bunk and pulled from its hiding-place a 
knotted handkerchief. It flicked into his 
palm again. He kept it. 

"Clothes and your board," she said 
hastily. ‘You can pay it back. My God, 
be a man, and don't throw me down! I 
don't want ever to see you again till you 
can walk into Sit Que's sober, well-dressed, 
with money in your pocket and say, ‘Kid, 
Ive got back the quarter of a mile!’ Just 
that, and I'll be happy, perfectly happy! 
Then you leave Shanghai and go the rest 
of the way!" 

Henry sought the den over till he found a 
scrap of rice paper. He appropriated Sam- 
shew-sing's ink-saucer and brush and made 
the following schedule: 


Sam-shew-sing's to Simpson's.. . : 14 mile 
Shanghai to Yokohama....... : 1070 
Yokohama to Honolulu. . .. jad 3394 
Honolulu to San Francisco... ... ; 2001 
San Francisco to Fairfield, Ia.,...... 2476 
Fairfield, Ia., to Pittsburg. . . . ; 612 
Pittsburg to New York City. à; . 486 


10,1294 


He handed her the paper. “I remember 
all those distances because I used to have to 
know 'em in the shipping end of the business. 
I'm glad the first number is a fraction. It 
looks easy, at least." 

She held the figures in tense hands. “And 
you'll go back—every mile of the way?" 

He nodded, his eyes shining with renewed 
hope. ‘‘Every foot, every mile, all the way 
to my father’s house on West Fiíty-sixth 
Street!" 

She was strangely excited. She put the 
paper away and drew him to the door, past 
the absorbed Chinese. The dawn was whit- 
ening the eastern sky and a fresh wind blew 
from the Great River. “Hurry!” she whis- 
pered. “To-day! and never come back here! 
All I ask—all I want x 

“What is it?" 

"Let me know—just drop a card to 
Marcelle at the café each time you make 
another stage on your way back. "That's 
all." 

He glanced at her pallid face and weary 
eyes. She was shivering. He patted her on 
the shoulder. * Go back and get warm. I'm 
all right. I'l send you the ten pounds as 
soon as I can." 

'Then, under a sudden impulse, he stooped 
and kissed her. 

He went up the alley, his bare head high 
with new resolve. 

Let us ascend with Henry Potter. 
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For a week he devoted himself to physical 
recuperation. He sought out a cheap lodging 
in a part of the city removed from his old 
haunts, purchased some decent, inexpensive 
clothes and then tried to remedy the sins of 
years by a strenuous course of walking, bath- 
ing and water-sipping. At the end of seven 
days he stared at himself in the cracked 
mirror and shook his head. Some of the un- 
healthy flesh added by years of luxurious liv- 
ing was gone, but muscle and robust color had 
not yet arrived. Still, he cbserved that he 
looked different than he remembered to have 
looked since he left college. ‘Maybe I'm 
sober," he mused. “At least I'm miserable 
enough." 

That he could jest at all was sign of his 
vitality, for the week had been one of absolute 
agony, varying from the acute wretchedness 
of the morning hours to the burning misery of 
the evening; from physical weakness to men- 
tål self-abhorrence. Remorse and shame 
were his companions and his cheek was con- 
stantly flushed with mortification. The long 
road he had traveled in six years with carefree 
joviality, selfish absorption and heedless 
lavishing of time and money and strength 
seemed in retrospect a long career of inexplic- 
able silliness, rascality and disgrace. A thou- 
sand times he was driven out of doors by the 
stinging lash of memory reawakening and a 
thousand times he managed to refrain from 
the liquor he craved, control himself and 
suffer. 

Now he was come to the hardest part of his 
task. Simpson, the exporter, stood like a 
horrible menace at the entrance of the home- 
ward road—Simpson, the calm, the respect- 
able, the formal, the businesslike. Henry 
remembered his final interview with him. 
At the time he had flung out of the office with 
a sense of having put Simpson in his place. 
He recalled the scene with a heavy blush. 

“Tt’s got to be done," he muttered to him- 
self. * Can't leave Simpson behind. Here 
goes!" 

'The polyglot Chinese porter at the ware- 
house received Henry doubtfully. He did 
not think Mr. Simpson could be seen. 

“I must sce him," Henry said resolutely. 
* Ask him for just three minutes of his time." 

The porter glanced at Henry’s clothes, his 
face and his eyes, seemed favorably im- 
pressed and departed. He was gone some 
time and Henry felt the cold sweat of physical 
weakness oozing in his palms. The eyes of 
the clerks within the glass cage, apparently 
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bent on their books, he knew to be scanning 
him and exchanging glances. His face grew 
crimson. He was on the point of retiring to 
come another time when he was informed that 
Mr. Simpson would see him. He marched 
into the familiar private office, closed the door 
behind him and nodded to the gray-haired 
man at the big, orderly desk. 

“What is it, Mr. Potter?" 

“Two things, ” said Henry, trying to con- 
trol his voice. ‘When I left you here you re- 
marked that I had cost your firm several hun- 
dred dollars. I wish to pay that back. Sec- 
ondly, I would like a place—any place—in 
your establishment, on trial." 

“In the first place," was the prompt reply, 
“T charged the loss against my desire to do 
your father a favor. In the second place, I 
don’t feel that I care to increase the account 
by giving you any kind of a position in my 
house.” 

Henry’s wits were working more smoothly. 
“T could get another position, sir, with an- 
other firm, in spite of my record with you. 
There’s always a job for the repentant prodi- 
gal whose father is worth millions. I’m try- 
ing to forget that fact. I realize my criminal 
foolishness. I’m determined to make good, 
and my only way to make good lies through 
your office. I'll take any wages and any 
work you think best, so long as it will pay my 
board and lodging—which isn't much." 

“And come down on your father as 
usual ?” 

“I intend to surprise him agreeably,” 
Henry said firmly. "It is a very hard thing 
for me to do, but I beg to call your attention 
to the fact that I am exceedingly sober 

*No money!" 

Henry held out his hand with two gold 
coins therein. * Sober, sir, in my right mind 
and not trying to borrow or steal. If you 
will consider these amazing facts, sir, you may 
think of my application more favorably.” 

“You were in a opium dive ten days ago,” 
was the chilly reply. 

“Quite true. Can I have a job for a 
month?” 

Mr. Simpson looked absurdly abused. 
“TIl allow you fifty dollars gold a month 
and you can keep books—on trial—under my 
Chinese clerk.” 

Henry realized that this was a job usually 
given some stray pensioner but promptly 
accepted it. Fifteen minutes later he was 
trying to steady his fingers around a pen and 
decipher the yellow bills he was to enter on a 
page that was by no means plain before him. 
“This is going to be the longest quarter of a 
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mile in the entire circuit of the terrestrial 
globe," he murmured to himself. 

One month afterward Mr. Simpson paid 
him fifty dollars in gold and looked at him 
inquiringly. Henry answered the mute ques- 
tion. “Pd like to keep the job, sir." 

“For another month, then." Mr. Simpson 
dismissed him curtly. 

That night Henry Potter entered Sit Que’s 
café at eight o'clock, the dullest hour of the 
evening. Marcelle was singing a dismal 
ditty to empty tables to the accompaniment 
of an old piano pounded industriously by a 
long-fingered Portuguese. Henry stood in 
the shadow of a mechanical organ till her song 
was concluded and then walked forward to 
where she rested, fanning herself. A quick 
twist of his wrist and a knotted handkerchief 
fell in her lap. She looked up. Henry 
raised five fingers. “Half of what I owe you," 
he said. 

Her glance at him was peculiarly earnest. 
He saw that the pupils of her eyes were di- 
lated, giving her a strange gravity. 

“Yes,” he went on, “I’m all right. Been 
working a month. It's a long quarter of a 
mile!" 

“You aren't eating enough," she said 

uickly. 

“ Plenty! No luxuries, of course, as I’m 
trying to pay up some debts.” 

She made a pleading gesture with her 
hands. “Don’t stay here,” she whispered. 
“Some of vour old crowd might come in—it’s 
dangerous. Good-bye!” 

“Till next month!” 

Mr. Simpson held the shining coins that 


" were the reward of Henry's second trial some 


time before letting them go. ‘‘ You seem to 
be in earnest, young man." 

* Have I another month?” 

“You have. Try your hand at selling 
again," Simpson continued. “Salary and 
commissions." 

* Much obliged," said Henry. 

Six months and one week after he had quit 
Sam-chew-sing's Henry stood once more in 
his employer's office. 

You've a thousand dollars due you" said 
Mr. Simpson. ‘You have proved a very 
valuable man, Mr. Potter. I am—er— 
exceedingly gratified, I’m sorry to lose you." 

“T must get to Yokohama, sir. I’m obliged 
to you for what you have done for me.” 

“Any letters—any little assistance—" 
Simpson muttered nervously. 

“Thank you. Just one letter, please. A 
general statement of my conduct during the 
past six months.” 
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“With pleasure. And in Yokohama—I 
have connections there, as you know—it 
would gratify me——” 

With a draft for fourteen hundred dollars 
in his wallet, together with a florid letter from 
the Simpson Exporting Company, Henry 
stepped out into the street and made his way 
one quarter of a mile to Metter Alley. It was 
a warm spring afternoon and the odors of the 
close lane were in full flower. He kicked 
Sam-shew-sing’s door open and nodded to 
that drug-sodden individual. Marcelle sat 
up disheveled in her bunk and stared. 

“It’s you!” 

“Tt’s me,” said Henry. “Listen to the 
words of wisdom and cheer. First, I’ve made 
the first quarter of a mile of the ten thousand, 
one hundred.and twenty-nine and a quarter. 
I am the possessor of coin in large amounts 
and a letter which testifies that I am a rep- 
utable, sober and highly industrious busi- 
ness man. Iam now prepared to cover the ten 
hundred and seventy miles between the me- 
tropolis on the Great River and Yokohama." 

Marcelle brushed the hair from her eyes 
and smiled wanly. *Iknew you would make 
it," she said in her low voice. 

* You knew nothing of the sort, my dear," 
quoth Henry. ‘You took a chance on a poor 
devil because—well, because you're a good 
sort. So here's the poor devil, no longer poor 
and desirous of returning a favor by asking 
another. Here"—he drew out a hundred 
dollars in gold—*'is the needful wherewith 
you, fair damsel, will proceed to buy, pur- 
chase and equip yourself with a wedding 
garment. Chop-chop! Wiki-wiki! Pronto!” 

She stared at him with lips parted. 

“Tis in earnest the fond swain speaks," he 
assured her. “Out of your slothful couch and 
to the bazaars for pretties!” 

Her piercing tones reached even the 
drowsy ear of Sam-shew-sing. ‘‘Oh, you fool! 
You fool!” 

Henry’s eyes narrowed. 
mean?" 

She flung herself out of the bunk and faced 
him with flashing eyes. “Fool! I thought 
I'd made a man out of you! And you'd 
marry me!" She laughed hysterically. 
“Marry me! an opium smoker! a café singer! 
You fool!” 

“Of course I'd marry you—shall marry 
you," Henry Potter said firmly. “I’ve ex- 
pected to, all along. Yousavedme. I think 
you like me. Therefore, I marry you and 
take you out of this smoky hell and share my 
respectability with you—the respectability 
ou've handed me." 


“What do you 
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She put a hand on each of his shoulders and 
peered into his face. She sighed. ‘You’d 
do it! Yes, you’d do it!” 

She crept into the vile bunk again, sobbing. 
Henry tried to rouse her, to extract a single 
word of assent. All in vain. At last he 
thrust the spurned money under the pillow 
and bent over her. 

“TIl be back at seven o'clock this evening. 
You will be dressed and we'll go and be mar- 
ried. A steamer sails for Yokohama to-mor- 
row morning at eight.” 

She made no response. When he was once 
more in the stifling alley he could still hear her 
sobs. 

It was dark when he returned to Sam- 
shew-sing’s. The door was open and he saw 
the proprietor eating rice by the light of a 
dim candle. He entered and called, “ Mar- 
celle!" 

She did not answer. The Chinese nodded 
his head wisely. “She ketchum new dless. 
B'long too muchee hop." 

With a swift step Henry crosed the 
earthen floor to the bunk. It was deep in 
the shadow and he snatched up the candle 
and held it so that the slender beam fell on 
Marcelle. 

By her head, on the pillow, was a modest 
hat. His quick eyes saw that she was freshly 
clad from head to foot. She was absolutely 
motionless, pallid cheeked, pale lipped, with 
her slim fingers across her breast. He slowly 
bent nearer, nearer, nearer. The hot grease 
from the candle dripped down on the flowered 
bodice. Marcelle did not move. She was 
dead. 

Henry stared long at the serene face. It 
held a beauty he had never noticed, a delicacy 
that made him choke. 

In her right hand was a piece of paper. 
He gently disengaged it. By the light of the 
candle he saw that it was the schedule of dis- 
tances he had set down—so long ago! 


“Sam-shew-sing’s to Simpson's......... lí mile” 


Marcelle had crossed out that first line and 
set a date opposite it. “To-day!” he said to 
himself. 

At the bottom she had written in firm 
letters: “You made the quarter of a mile for 
my sake. Thats all you can do for me. 
I'll remember it in my long dream. Good- 
bye." 

Henry Potter slipped the paper into his 
wallet and stooped and kissed the pallid lips. 
“Good-bye, friend!" he whispered. "I'll 
remember, too!" 
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At midnight Henry pulled the ear of his 
sleeping bride. “Say, my dear, do you know 


that it is only four hundred and eighty-six . 


miles to New Y ork?" 

“Well?” she murmured sleepily. 

“It is very well,” quoth Henry and gazed at 
the mahogany surface of the closed upper 
berth till daylight came through the window 
screen with the smell of coal smoke. 

At ten o’clock that morning Thomas Potter 
looked at the card deposited by his hot 
plate. 

“Ahumph! Humph! A-hem!” he rumbled. 
“Is he—how does he look, Henderson? ” 

Henderson coughed discreetly. Lady with 
him, sir.” 

“Show him in—no, I'l see him in the 
library." 

Thomas dallied with his egg, scowled, 
picked up the morning paper, frowned at it, 
pushed his chair back into the ready hands of 
Henderson and departed for the library. 

Henry was swinging his long legs from the 
big table in the center of the room when his 
father entered. 

“Ahumph! Humph! A-hem!” roared 
Thomas crustily. ‘What does this mean?” 

“A matter of business," said Henry, meet- 
ing the scowl with a smile. ‘Here you are, 
sir!” 

Thomas took the slip of green paper and 
stared at it. ‘‘A draft for ten thousand dol- 
lars,” he grumbled. “Well?” 

“Some years ago you paid me that amount 
to leave Fairfield and not marry Miss Sadie 
Price,” Henry explained quietly. “I ac- 
cepted the money and did not marry the lady. 
I discovered that I was the loser by the bar- 
gain. There is your money. Here is Mrs. 
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Potter, née Sadie Price." He waved his hand 
toward a figure almost lost in an enormous 
chair. 

The elder Potter glanced at the bank draft 
and then at the young woman alternately. 
He put on his eyeglasses finally and rumbled, 
<‘ Ahumph! Humph! A-hem! this draft seems 
to be perfectly good.” 

“So is the lady,” said his son. ‘Mrs. Pot- 
ter née Price. Sadie, advance and see the 
man who thought your charms were less than 
his old money.” 

She came timidly forward, with a shy 
glance at her husband. Thomas Potter 
stared, speechless. He referred to the green 
slip as the more comprehensible of the two 
visions. 

“Where did you get this money, Henry?” 

“I made it. Promoted a company in 
Honolulu. Make my own living. Per- 
fectly honest money, sir!" 

Through his eyeglasses Thomas studied his 
son's appearance. He missed nothing from 
the clear eyes and healthy complexion to the 
steady, capable hands and buoyant figure. 

* Ahumph! Humph! A-hem!" he muttered. 
“I never expected it!” 

“You accept the money? " 

A remarkable trembling, never before wit- 
nessed by any acquaintance of Thomas 
Potter, attacked his lower lip. The green 
paper shook between his big fingers. “It’s 
the only money I've got that I'm proud of," 
he said huskily. *Ahumph! Humph! A-hem! 
My dear, have you had your breakfast yet? 
We will have some breakfast, my dear. Yes, 
breakfast. It is waiting for you.” 

Thomas Potter offered his arm to Mrs. 
Henry Potter and led her out. Henry fol- 
lowed. 

“It’s fine to be back!" he murmured. 
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ORDS are such elvish things! 
They come from nowhere, one by one, 
. Tripping and dancing in the sun: 
Then meet, and lo—a little poem that sings! 


Words have such gracious ways! 
"They shine so softly from afar, 
Each like a single distant star: 
Then clasping,—kindle to a hymn of praise! 














THE EXPRESS BONANZA 


Rate Guessing —Mistakes Made—Clumsiness of Express 
Methods as Compared to the Postal System 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


ILLUSTRATED BY COPIES OF 


AN EXTRAORDINARY LETTER 


AND ADVERTISEMENT 


HERE are but two important 
facts about the express business. 
Everyone uses it and no one is 
satisfied with it. There are only 

four important express companies. For half 
a century they, and a few other smaller com- 
panies mostly associated with them, have 
enjoyed, by agreement among themselves 
and by mutual exclusion of outsiders, a 
monopoly whose results need but a word of 
elaboration. Upon property and equipment 
which the companies themselves value at less 
than $30,000,000 they have earned enough 
to pay the railroads $397,653,860 and have 
had net profits remaining of $294,043,285. 
And yet this express business has been con- 
ducted not only with the maximum of greed, 
arbitrariness, and defiant insolence, but care- 
` lessly, inefficiently, and stupidly. (Ina single 
day two express companies were caught by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
making ten thousand errors in their charges 
to patrons.) 

Go to an express office and hand in your 
little shipment. To begin with, the system 
of rates is so confusing and complicated that 
the employee rarely understands it, and of 
course you cannot. But you pay what is 
asked, which is very often not the correct 
rate. If by any chance the package is lost, 
you have the greatest difficulty in collecting 
damages. The correspondence you carry on 
with the company will be so tied up with 
“red tape” and tiresome details that weari- 
ness finally leads you to abandon the at- 
tempt. It is necessary to write to innu- 
merable officials, and even the rate experts 
employed by the great commercial houses are 
often puzzled to find a procedure which 
insures prompt settlement. (One man wrote 
thirty-six letters to recover $1.25.) 

But what if the package reaches its destina- 
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tion? Then quite likely the person at the 
other end will have to pay too. How often 
this has occurred no one can say, but the 
Interstate Commerce Commission believes 
that charging at both ends is prevalent 
enough to have criminal suit brought against 
several of the companies. Try to get the 
double charge rectified. One company had 
$70,000 of unrefunded overcharges at the 
endof 1910. Why? Probably because after 
six or eight months of apparently useless 
correspondence most of the claimants ceased 
their efforts to get redress. 

Now suppose the package goes to its 
destination and the charge is correct so far 
as you know. Very often it does not go by 
a direct route, and the goods, if perishable, 
are spoiled by delay. Try to recover, and 
finally, disgusted at the long delay, bring suit. 
But in some States you will have to sue every 
stockholder of the express company for the 
legal reason that these concerns are tech- 
nically chartered as joint stock associations 
and not as corporations. Then, too, the 
express companies have arbitrarily limited 
the sum they will agree to pay in case of loss 
or damage to $50. 

Every shipment by express is burdened 
down by a mass of intercorporate accounting 
that makes its economical transportation a 
physical impossibility. "The situation is nec- 
essarily fatal to making a rate on express 
shipments proportioned to the smallness of 
the shipments themselves. The extent of the 
expense and economic waste involved in ex- 
press accounting is simply appalling.’ There 
are something like ten separate accounting 
or auditing acts which an express company 
must perform for each package. The Post 
Office does a vastly greater business without 
any of these. The postage stamp takes the 
place of no less than ten processes of express 
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auditing, if we except the single account 
which each postmaster must keep as to the 
number of stamps he buys. If the Post 
Office were obliged to keep up the same 
elaborate system as the express companies, 
the present two-cent letter would probably 
cost six or even ten cents. 


Audited to Death 


The reason the Post Office dispenses with 
the vast cost of accounting and auditing is 
because of its universality and consequent 
simplicity and singleness of relation with 
other transportation agencies, a condition 
precisely opposed to that obtaining in the 
express business. For instead of paying the 
railroads by car space or bulk weight as the 
Post Office does, the express companies pay 
to the railroads a percentage of the receipts 
on every package they carry, no matter how 
small it may be. So there must be a force 
of auditors to ‘‘pro rate,” or divide, the 
charge on every shipment between the express 
companies and the railroad. But this is by 
no means all. There are five or six big 
express companies and many smaller ones. 
A package going any distance usually travels 
over more than one express company, and so 
the charge, which may not be over twenty- 
five cents, has to be pro rated among the 
various express Companies and the railroads. 
One express company employs more than 
half a thousand auditors for this work alone. 
All the following accounting or auditing steps 
must be taken by an express company in the 
shipment of even the smallest parcel, and in 
addition to the actual cost of collection, 
delivery, handling, care, and transportation. 


(1) Ascertains the rate to be paid. 

(2) Makes out waybill. 

(3) Copies waybill into record of shipment 
"forwarded." . 

(4) Copies sarne into record of shipments 
"received." 

(5) Makes statement of “shipment sent" 
to auditor. 

(6) Makes same of shipments “received.” 

(7) Auditor checks waybills against record 
of "sending" agent. 

(8) Auditor checks same against record of 
"receiving" agent. 

(9) In case of * through" waybills previous 
items repeated. 

(10) Auditor makes division of percentages 
going to express company and the railway 
or railways. 

(11) In casesof * through" waybills auditor 
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makes like division of percentages between 
express companies and railways. 


There is no monopoly more complete in its 
way than the express business. Four com- 
panies, controling many smaller ones, di- 
vided the country among themselves half a 
century ago, and with minor modifications 
have ever since kept to their arrangement 
and have shut out all competition whatso- 
ever. 'They also have agreed among them- 
selves as to rates. All charge the same rate 
to the same point. But while the perfection 
of these monopolistic features has been un- 
paralleled the companies have maintained 
their separate identities, with the result that 
there has been no single, universal service. 
In other words, the public has had none of 
the benefits of monopoly such as the Post 
Office affords. It has suffered just as it 
would suffer if there were four or five big, 
separate post office systems in this country, 
with numerous smaller ones. 

Take, for example, the fact that where ship- 
ments are made over several companies the 
rates are higher than for the same distance 
on one company, and longer and more round- 
about routes are taken. Then there is the 
waste of duplicated offices and delivery 
service. The writer sat in a hotel window 
in Washington, D. C., and saw three half- 
empty wagons, each from a different express 
company, drive up to a small millinery shop 
and each deliver one small package. There 
are 8,000 common points in the United States 
where this form of wasteful duplication 
occurs to a greater or less degree. The entire 
business could be done by any one of the four 
big companies with an increase of perhaps 
one-third in its present equipment. 

'The railroads are in reality responsible for 
the present unscientific express system. They 
farm out the privilege, often to their own 
directors. They are preposterously overpaid 
by the express companies. Should they not 
then be compelled to operate the express 
business themselves and make it simpler, 
cheaper, and more efficient? 

In European countries where there are only 
two or three railroad systems it is feasible 
enough for these systems to carry on their 
own forwarding agencies for small parcels, 
but here there are hundreds of great railroads. 
Perhaps they could be compelled to form a 
joint express service, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is struggling hard to 
simplify the relations between railroads and 
express companies. But why should it be 
necessary to try to straighten out this mess 








"LOOK ON THIS PICTURE'"— 


The Christmas Letter 


(Copy) 
PRIVATE December 1st, 1897. 


Dear Sir: 


| The season is approaching when zealous 
expressmen make a distinction between regular 
patrons and those who, as agents of Santa Claus, 

l appear but once a year, which distinction is dis- 
played by a forgetfulness of the Classification 

l and obtaining a little higher price than would 

| be charged the regular shipper. The same zeal 
for increasing the Company's revenue spreads to 
other representatives than those at the receiving- 
counter. In the past, a smart transfer-olerk has 
been able to save his salary through watchfulness. 
An old transfer-clerk of a connecting Company has 
been known to recognize the distinction above re- 
ferred to, and has displayed his knowledge through 
l the exaction of a greater prepay from the transfer 
point to destination than the classification oard 
| of his Company required. In this connection, it 
would be well to caution Agents at transfer points 
that, while they are looking out for more revenue, 
they can protect that which has been obtained, 
through a careful scrutiny of the charges of con- 
necting Companies for completing transportation. 





Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) 


Manager 





THE OLD WAY—“‘The Public be damned ” 


This letter was issued by the Adams Express Company, first in 1897 and repeated in other years, either liter- 

ally or in substance. We have several copies and forms under different dates issued to agents. The practices 

suggested were still in vogue in recent years, though doubtless without official consent or encouragement. 

But the above letter is still remembered in the express world and alluded to with smiles. Its spirit has never 
died out entirely 
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—“AND THEN ON THIS" 


The Modern Santa Claus 


From Pony Rider and Stagecoach to One Hundred Thousand l : 
Miles of Railroad and Steamer Lines 


RE 


Much of the joy and pleasure of Christmas depends upon the efficient and conscientious 
express employee. For that reason this circular is sent to remind you of a few simple rules, 
the observance of which should ensure gifts entrusted to Wells Fargo & Company reaching 
their destination in good order and due season and that no one, through any fault of yours, 
shall be deprived of the Christmas cheer attending the receipt of remembrances from friends. 


Bear in mind that Christmas shippers are not as familiar with many details that assist the 
experienced shipper in having his shipments reach their destination in the best of condition. 
Employees when receipting for packages should explain to the shipper, courteously, what is 
necessary and whenever possible help him to put the shipment in proper condition. Have plenty 
of wrapping paper, address labels, tags and twine on hand for emergencies of this kind. When- 
ever a package, after being received, is found to be improperly wrapped or marked, it should 
be at once re-wrapped or re-marked. 


Inquire if packages contain glass or other fragile articles and affix glass labels to packages 
containing such articles. 


Be sure that the full address of ‘consignee—including street and number—is plainly marked 
on each package and that the name and address of the shipper is entered on the waybill. 





Place prepaid labels on all prepaid shipments. The collection of charges twice on the 
same shipment discredits the Company and its employees, is annoying to our patrons at any time, 
and is especially vexatious when gifts are concerned. 


Handle packages as carefully as if the contents were known to be fragile, as they may be 
breakable. You would not appreciate a broken Christmas present! Never lift a package 
by the string. 


Treat every parcel as though it were intended for you or yours. 


No matter how pressing may be your work during the “Christmas Rush,” or what trying 
circumstances may arise, always extend to our patrons, even though in some instances you may 
feel they are somewhat exacting, unfailing courtesy and good will. They will reciprocate this 
in their estimation of you and their increased patronage to the Company. 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


Carriers to All Parts of the World Money Orders and Travelers’ Checks 





THE NEW WAY —Consideration for the Public 


We print parts of this advertisement (significant because it is taken from a circular of instruction to employees 
concerning holiday packages) to show that under the pressure of popular criticism and reform of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the express companies have begun to take a different tone. This change came 
late, perhaps too late, but it is significant of the power of enlightened public opinion. Even the Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not investigate the express companies until the public clamor was loud and deep 
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of entangled private privileges when there 
is a vast embryonic express service in the 
Post Office? 


Eggs Which Cannot be Unscrambled 


Railroads own express company stock, 
Express companies own railroad stock. Rail. 
road directors own express stock. Express 
directors own railroad stock. Here is suffi- 
cient darkness, indirectness, and complication 
to make it more possible to line the private 
pocket than it will be when our transportation 

tem becomes unified and devoted to one 
single aim. The president of a large rail- 
road discovered not long ago that the express 
company operating over his line had under- 
paid his company for five years by a sum 
which he figured at $3,000,000. But many 
of the directors of the railroad and express 
company are one and the same men, and the 
president was obliged to accept $287,500 in 
settlement. 3 

With this befuddled transportation system 
why should anyone expect express rates to 
be simple and understandable? In the di- 
vision of express rates and tariffs of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission there are eight 
shelves each about 120 feet in length, or 960 
feet of library shelving. Including place to 
place rates and the combination of rates 
which shipments from one company to an- 
other produce, there are no less than two hun- 
dred billion different rates, only one of which 
is the right-one on any given shipment. 
Compare this with the Post Office system of 
rates which requires less space than the palm 
of your hand, or even with the schedule of 
Parcels Post rates in Prussia which requires 
but little more space. . 

“I suppose no man living knows how ex- 
press rates were originally made or could say 
definitely how they are made now," is the 
hopeless statement of Joseph Zimmerman, 
general traffic manager of the Adams Express 
Company. But at another hearing an old 
official testified that formerly the method of 
making rates consisted chiefly in sizing up the 
Shipper. If a man walked into an express 
ofüce with a package and looked as if he 
would pay $2, such was the charge, and if 
he looked as if he would not pay $2, then $r 
was the charge. Of course that was long ago, 
but one of the chief reasons why packages are 
overcharged, double charged, missent and 
lost to-day is because the employees in the 

rush of the moment and never quite fully 
. understanding all the “ graduates,” “classes,” 
“specials,” and other intricacies of the vast 
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rate structure, guess at the rate which 
be imposed and often at the weight 
To protect themselves they of course. 
always guess a little over rather than. 
under the exact amount. 


Who Bears the Burden? 


There is no harder working body ¢ 
than the express employees. Certainly 
is no class of labor to which less modei 
humanitarian effort has been directe 
none which is paid so poorly when the 
acter of the work is considered. We 
plain when a package is lost or misse 
an express company, but how often | 
stop to think who bears the brunt « 
error? The agent at some small ra 
station, who works twelve hours a da 
receives on commission the munificeni 
of about $10 a month, has no time to 
a score of letters to division superinten 
and claim agents and other officials in 
ence to your box of cigars which has 
carried. 

When the express companies in New. 
City were wrestling with a strike of 
drivers a few years ago they issued a 1 
festo designed to secure public sympathy 
their advertisements the presidents oj 
five companies explained that: *our SO-C 
drivers must be of a class competent to s 
freight, to contract with shippers, to re 
and deliver valuable shipments and pack 
and to intelligently transact business 
the heads of concerns and families,” In: 
an express wagon is really an express « 
on wheels, conducted by a man call 
"driver." This is a pretty exalted ide 
the functions of an express employee 
naturally the remuneration for such y 
should be in proportion. Yet express 
ployees, aside from executive officials, 
those who work on a commission b 
receive, despite recent advances, ave 
wages of less than $550 a year, usually f. 
twelve-hour day or even longer. The a 
age salary of a rural mail carrier is $o¢ 
year, of a post-office clerk, $1,082, of - 
letter carriers, $1,084, and of railroad po 
clerks $1,183. 

But it may not be considered fair to ra 
the wages of government employees along: 
those of privately employed labor, even wh 
the work is so similar. Well, then, com 


railroad wages with express wages. 

half of the railroad workers receive an aver 
of as little as $625 a year, or nearly $ 
more than the average of the great major 
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of express workers. The pay of an express 
messenger who is responsible for the care of 
valuables is less than that of a railroad brake- 
man whose work is often less onerous, and 
who certainly requires no greater intelligence. 

Of course the low standard of express 
wages is due to the fact that labor unions 
have never secured a foothold among the 
workers. The companies have so long acted 
as a unit that unionism has been ruthlessly 
stamped out the moment it showed its head 
and its organizers at once discharged. Rail- 
road workers are well organized. Express 
workers are absolutely unorganized, except 
for the purpose of insurance and social 
purpose. Efforts have been made in both 
New York and Chicago to unionize express 
employees, but they have completely failed 
because of the ruthless attitude of the com- 
panies. 

It is too much to expect painstaking ac- 
curacy from the underpaid express workers 
just as it is too much to expect universal, 
economical service from a group of com- 
panies so structurally complex as the express 
companies are. Nor does the solution seem 
to lie in merely slashing express rates by 
authority of some government body. Of 
course there are those who would like to see 
express rates cut down. Not being based on 
scientific principles, according to the admis- 
sion of the express officials themselves, there 
are here and there grave inequalities and in- 
justices. Possibly empty burial caskets are 
not considered desirable express matter, but 
it hardly seems fair to charge seven times as 
much for carrying one of these objects thir- 
teen miles by express as to carry one first- 
class passenger. And yet such as instance 
has been reported, and there are many of a 
similar nature. 


Property Rights Which Must Not be 
Disturbed 


The mere reduction of express rates by a 
quarter or a third is no solution of the prob- 
lem. An express company does not keep as 
profits more than about seven cents out of 
each dollar it takes in. As the business is 
an undisturbed and growing monopoly and 
as the capital invested is negligible inamount, 
the companies have every reason to be satis- 
fied with their ratio of profit. But when it 
comes to disturbing such a small margin of 
profit tremendous difficulties arise. The ex- 
press business is so essentially parasitic in 
character that it proceeds with a minimum 
of invested capital, and yet it has capital 
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enough to invoke the laws to protect its 
proprietary rights. And that is the very 
thing it has done over and over again. Prac- 
tically every state railroad commission that 
has reduced rates has been defeated in the 
courts because the companies were able to 
prove a small margin of profit, however great 
the total profit might have been. 

Would a Parcels Post give to this country 
an adequate express service? The answer 
depends on what is meant by a Parcels Post. 
It is proposed to extend the postal facilities 
to eleven pounds. But the express com- 
panies would still carry all packages between 
eleven and one hundred pounds. There 
would still be duplication of service, and as 
the Post Office carries all articles at a flat 
rate, that is, the same rate for all distances, 
the express companies would take the profit- 
able short distances and leave the costly long 
distances to the post offices. Such a plan 
would give the mail-order house at a great 
distance from its patrons an advantage over 
the local merchants. Unnatural markets 
would be created by ignoring distances and 
local merchants might lose their trade. It 
is quite proper to carry letters at the same 
rate to all points, for the cost of transporta- 
tion is only ofie-fourth the cost of handling. 
But with larger packages transportation is 
the prime factor. Then, too, if a Parcels Post 
is adopted, the express companies, still being 
in the field, will retain their valuable railroad 
depot privileges which are essential to any 
package service. 


A Real Parcels Post 


The express companies employ equipment 
and other property necessary to their busi- 
ness of about thirty million dollars. The 
service they perform is of more importance 
to the people of this country than many other 
government and private industries in which 
the capital invested is ten times that sum. 
Why should not the Government buy out the 
actual equipment of the express companies and 
unify their service with that of the Post Office? 
At first there would be no revolutionary 
change in the present express rates, but the 
immense saving which would result from the 
stopping of duplication and accounting ex- 
penses would shortly make it necessary to 
reduce the charges. As time went on the 
most scientific principles could be applied 
in making rates for the general good, with 
distance as the prime factor. It would not 
be possible to simplify rates on packages to 
the extent that letter postage has been carried, 
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but the experience of European, African, and 
Australian countries with parcels post shows 
that the scheme of rates could be made im- 
measurably simpler than the present private 
express structure. 

There is no good reason why package mail 
should be the subject of private profit and 
worse than blundering service while letter mail 
is a province of government, and one which 
is most efficiently conducted. The express 
business occupies a twilight zone between the 
railroads and the Post Office, acting as feeder 
to the former and a leech upon the latter. 

A railroad car is partitioned off into two 
parts, one is for mail and the other for express. 
Often there are the same kind of packages 
of the same size in both compartments, for 
the express companies carry many packages 
under four pounds, although the Post Office 
carries none above that weight. And al- 
ways the express companies make a low rate 
for short hauls and leave the expensive long 
hauls to the Post Office, which is obliged to 
transport at the same rate for all distances. 
The absurdity of this needless and wasteful 
duplication would seem more amusing if the 
loss to the public were not so serious. “ 

The railroads and the express companies 
have never served the country districts. 
Express companies do not deliver or collect 
packages except in large towns. Railroads 
only move what is brought to them. In 
European countries, where the need of rural 
collection and delivery of express packages is 
less than here because of the smaller extent 
of territory, there is, nevertheless, far more 
adequate provision for small-package trans- 
portation. 

In the little village of Lhanbryde, Scotland, 
there is a bakery which daily ships by Parcels 
Post half a ton of its toothsome products to 
customers in all parts of the country. Eng- 
lish householders ship soiled linen by post 
to the laundries, and the laundries, instead of 
maintaining their own delivery wagon, return 
the clean garments in the same way. The 
advertising columns of English papers are 
filled with descriptions of articles which one 
may secure by post. South Africa and New 
Zealand, both of which more nearly resemble 
the United States than do the smaller 
European countries in the matter of having 
a great area, have adopted systems of parcels 
post which closely connect the farmer and 
the consumer. In Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries there are such systems in 
successful operation. 

The express companies in this country 
have not needed to install expensive rural 
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service, for they have made enormous profits 
without doing so. Unlike the Post Office 
they are managed for immediate private, 
rather than for ultimate private benefit. But 
this country more than any other requires 
an express system which shall reach all sec- 
tions. The Post Office already possesses 
much of the equipment needed for reaching 
the farms. Last year alone, 60,000 miles 
of new routes were added to the rural free 
delivery system. ‘The country is spending 
$40,000,000 in building a rural free delivery 
structure. 'There are wagons, carriers, a 
nation-wide system for the collection and 
delivery of such articles as may go through 
the mails. But four pounds is the pres- 
ent maximum limit for mailable merchan- 
dise. 

I can hear the chorus of objections to any 
proposal that the Government engage in the 
express business. Not only is private enter- 
prise ever jealous of Government encroach- 
ment upon its domain, but the feeling is 
strong and general that private enterprise is 
more efficient than the Government service. 
But in this particular instance objections 
are ill founded. Social conditions and the 
imperative need of adequate service is par- 
amount in the express business. Here if any- 
where the broad public rather than the re- 
stricted private motive is needed. There has 
been no general decline in express rates, and 
it is questionable if there has been any large 
improvement in service in many years, but 
how differently the public motive has worked 
outin postalhistory. In a generation it has 
reduced postal rates at home one-third, to 
many foreign countries two-thirds, and it 
has added city and country delivery to the 
service. 

Sixty years ago an English railroad found 
that passenger rates of three and one-halí 
cents a mile and one-half cent a mile produced 
practically the same net profit, the lower rate 
of course resulting in far larger receipts but 
lower profits relative to the business handled. 
In like instances a system in which we are all 
stockholders, such as the Post Office, would 
inevitably adopt the lower rate and increase 
the business. But how natural it is for pri- 
vate enterprise to cling to the smaller busi- 
ness provided there is an immediate assurance 
of the same profit. Our express traffic is 
relatively only about ‘one-half of what it is 
in other countries. Under the unity of plan, 
purpose and execution, and the more reason- 
able rates that would come with a postal 
express, the traffic would probably triple in 
a few years. 
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Stockholders Are Human 


Far too much is expected of the express 
companies. Because they are'engaged in the 
public service, because they operate public 
utilities, because they monopolize public 
functions, we expect their stockholders to 
behave differently from other investors. The 
express business was highly profitable and 
firmly established for something like half a 
century before the Government began to regu- 
lateitatall. Indeed this regulation has come 
only within the last two or three years. 
Under the old régime there seemed to be no 
limit to the piling up of profits. On property 
which never exceeded thirty million dollars 
in value the companies have paid dividends 
far in excess of two hundred millions. Their 
bond and stock issues are almost entirely in 
themselves dividends. Even the thirty mil- 
lions of actual property was not purchased 
from invested capital but was accumulated 
from earnings. Two companies have paid 
extra dividends in a single year of 200 per 
cent. 

Now to have this arrangement, for fifty 
years unnoticed, unquestioned, and unmo- 
lested, suddenly confronted with the fiercest, 
most bitter, and searching challenge as to its 
right to exist at all does not conduce to agree- 
able acquiescence into the so-called public 
service motive on the part of express officials. 
They have fought to the last ditch every 
attempt at rate reduction, they have re- 
sented the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it has been necessary to 
drive them step by step into reform. 

But would any of us behave differently if 
we had been interfered with in such a “good 
thing”? I believe the express companies 
have behaved naturally and humanly. They 
might have adopted a more “enlightened” 
policy, but after all why should the country 
trust its public business to the chance or 
possibility of almost unnatural enlightenment 
on the part of private interests? 

The transportation of small packages is a 
function which the history not only of other 
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countries but of our own country shows to 
belong constitutionally to the Post Office. 
The founders of the American postal system 


intended that packages should be included 


in the service, but this function has been per- 
mitted to drift away into the hands of in- 
truders. Certainly there is no good reason 
at this late day why one branch of the postal 
business should be private and the other 
public. Some years hence men will have 
entirely forgotten that the express service 
was ever under private management. That 
is the way with most of the present acknowl- 
edged functions of government. At one 
time they were nearly all entrusted to private 
enterprise. The inconceivability that our 
postal affairs, customs regulation, and public 
finances should ever be reéntrusted to private 
enterprise will before long have found its 
counterpart in the same state of mind in 
regard to the express service. 

Not so many generations back the Post 
Office was a private enterprise farmed out 
to those who could make the most of it. 
Before that it was a mere engine of the ruling 
monarch for his own convenience, for pur- 
poses of taxation and to enable him to do 
services for his chosen friends. The post was 
never of any advantage to the people at 
large until it became a public function. Its 
rightful extension will not only increase the 
prosperity of all by facilitating the operations 
of commerce, but will lead to a more complete 
democracy. 

The “common people” never used postal 
facilities when the service belonged to the 
king, or later when it was farmed out and 
was availed of by the governing classes only. 
The Post Office is now the property of the 
sovereign, but to-day the people are sover- 
eign. When the Post Office became public 
it tended powerfully to equalize social and 
commercial conditions. The poorest farmer 
is the same when it comes to posting a letter 
as the greatest captain of industry. The ex- 
tension of postal facilities will only tend 
further to bring within the reach of all the 
opportunities which rightfully belong to all. 











IF AT LAST YOU DON’T SUCCEED, 
JOIN A NEW PARTY 


By Kin Hubbard 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. J. ENRIGHT 


NEW third 
party 
comin’ 
int’ th’ 

ring is makin’ th’ 
campaign purty 
hot down our 
way. Th’ Bull 
Moose head- 
quarters, back o' 
th' barber shop, 
is in charge o' 
Chink Marsh. 
Mr. Marsh is 
president o' Th' 
Recall Club an' 





joicin’ when 
word wuz re- 
ceived by Secre- 
tary Artis that 
Lafe Bud had 
left his wife an' 
come over t’ th’ 
Bull Moosers. 
Mr. Bud has 
lost five hats 
on Bryan an' 
gives it as his 
opinion that T. 
R. will carry 
th' state by 
even a greater 





Teer 


wuz defeated fer Lafe Bud had left his wife an’ come over t th’ Bull Moosers majority than 


sheriff on th’ 
Democratic ticket in 1898 an’ later fer th’ 
same office on th’ Republican ticket. He has 
allus been an assistant without pay an’ th’ 
Bull Moosers make his seventh third party. 
Th’ secretary o' th’ Bull Moose Club is 
Hon. Syl Artis. Mr. Artis hauled th’ mail 
under Hayes, an’ has been township trustee, 
county assessor, county clerk, 
=. county recorder, county treas- 
Oe | urer, county surveyor, county 
SI prosecutor an' twice pust- 
ba, /,N master, all under th’ eagle. 


ATE J He is tired o' bosses an’ says 
ee f ) 


he feels that he owes some- 


/ thin’ t’ th’ people. 
Dink Mopps, th’ treasurer 
© th’ club, wuz in th’ poor- 
Ag house two years under Grover 
UL Cleveland an' later identified 
himself with th’ Republican 
SS * party, where he has since re- 
TR mained in th' rear ranks with 


He has never been a leaky torch. He is a strong 
defeated fer any- , l yj hi te ' free silkw E 
thingan'hasbeen advocate o' free silkworms 
a prominent in- an’ other items that enter 
structor inseveral int? th’ daily life o’ th’ wage- 
campaigns o' edu- = 


cation earner. Ther wuz much re- 
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he had when 

Judge Parker wuz defeated by acclamation. 
While ther hain’t nobuddy around th’ Taft 
an’ Sherman headquarters, over th’ People’s 
Bank, that seems willin’ t’ lose a hat on th’ 
outcome in November, ther mighty loyal an’ 
put up some mighty convincin’ argyments 
in favor o' th’ Jedge. They say th’ Progres- 
sives "ll find that ther’s standin’ room only 
at Armageddon after it’s too late t’ light 
anywhere else. 
Al Wiley, th’ 
president, secre- 
tary an’ treas- 
urer o° th’ Taft 
Club, is also th’ 
president o' th’ 
county Wool 
Growers’ Associ- 
ation, an’ likely 
U be our next 
pustmaster. He 
has never been 
defeated fer any- 
thing an' has 
been a promi- gi. brilliant debates on epizoo- 


nent instructor tic were th’ envy o’ all 
in several cam- his colleagues 
E 
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Th’ publicity, er news spreadin' bureau, o’ th’ Wilson Club is in charge 
o' Miss Fawn Lippincut, o' th’ Art Embroidery Club 


paigns o' education. Mr. Wiley says he has 
plenty o' time left before election day t' 
make it perfectly clear t' th’ workin’ classes 
that a high tariff on wool makes th’ price o’ 
wool higher an’ th’ price o’ woolen blankets 
cheaper. He says he’s done it before an’ 
he kin do it ag’in. Mr. Wiley is in favor o' 
a nonpartisan, unbiased tariff commission 
composed o' wool growers, an' says that th' 
state will go overwhelmingly Republican. 

Governor Wilson's campaign is entitely in 
th’ hands o' amateurs. Not a plaid suit er 
a double chin is t' be seen about th' head- 
quarters. Th’ president o' th’ Wilson Club, 
E. Morty Spray, is a graduate o’ Tharp’s 
Run School, '98. He also took a complete 
course in a veterinary college, where his 
brilliant debates on epizootic were th’ envy 
o’ all his colleagues. He is a sharp, virile 
chap o' th? McCombs type an’ has never 
been in politics be- 
fore. 

Th’ secretary, E. 
Claude Apple, is a 
graduate o’ Bristle 
Ridge School, ?ro. 
While Mr. Apple is 


only twenty-three years ol’ 
he is interested in a number 
o' enterprises an’ belongs 
t' th’ Underwood School o' 
constructive statesmen an’ 
is a plain-clothes mixer. 
He has never been in poli- 
tics before. 

Th’ publicity, er news 
spreadin’ bureau, o' th’ 
Wilson Club is in charge 
o' Miss Fawn Lippincut, 
o' th’ Art Embroidery 
Club. Miss Lippincut is 
full o' limericks, but has 
never been in politics be- 
fore. 

Th’ Elite Quartet, which is one ©’ th’ pop’- 
lar features o" th’ Wilson Club, is under th’ 
direction o' Elmer Moots, o th’ curtain 
department o' th’ Trade Palace. Although 
Mr. Moots sings tenor an’ kin make a cigar- 
ette with one hand, he prefersa pipe. He has 
never sung in politics before. 

Rev. Wiley Tanger, who has charge o' th’ 
campaign contributions, has been a local 
minister here fer years an' has never handled 
any money before. 

Curtis Blue, who has been a shoveler under 
Taft on th’ Panama Canal, has written t' 
friends here sayin' he'll be home shortly. It 
is expected that he'll make a statement. 

Anyhow, a Democratic year makes strange 
bedfellers. 
































THE THEATRE 
The Stock Company 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS 


HE line 
along 
which 
the Amer- 
ican theatre is 
most likely to de- 
velop in the immedi- 
ate future has been 
clearly indicated in the 
past two seasons. We are 
going to have more and better 
stock companies. Stock com- 
panies are at once the solution of 
the play problem in the smaller 
cities, and a training school for actors 
and for the appreciation of acting. An 
increase in their number and an improve- 
ment of their standard are a very nearly un- 
mixed blessing. 

To be sure, the modern “two a day” stock 
companies overwork their members and, 
with their weekly changes of bill, do not per- 
mit adequate preparation of any but the 
most familiar plays. There must be a con- 
siderable change in method before the stock 
system is ideal. But it is so much better than 
the old system of weekly or semi-weekly 
visits of cheap traveling companies from 
New York, playing any sort of good, bad, or 
indifferent dramas, that we should bend 
every effort to encourage the permanent or- 
ganizations. 

The summer has always been the period 
when stock companies are most numerous, 
because in summer more good actors are 
available, and for less salary. Last summer 
there were more of these companies through- 
out the United States than ever before, as 
many as 175, it is estimated by the editor of 
the Dramatic Mirror. This fall, too, more 
of them than ever before are to be continued 
on through the winter as permanent organi- 
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zations. One 
hundred and sev- 
enty-five stock 
companies means 
at least two thou- 
sand actors and 
actresses — two thou- 
sand players getting a 
new part every week; 
getting, in short, real expe- 
rience and practice. It also 
means many thousands of peo- 
ple getting good plays every 
week, at prices generally less than 
half the Broadway scale. 

A great deal has been said in recent years 
about the decline of acting, much of it with 
justice. Yet it is difficult to see how, under 
present conditions, matters are going to be 
mended. Most things in this world have an 
economic basis, certainly most of the evils! 
This is as true of acting as of anything else. 
The actor must live, first of all, quite like the 
rest of us. To live, he must havea job. But, 
unfortunately, at the same time the only way 
the actor has to learn his profession is by 
practising it. Now, then, when Charles 
Frohman engages him to support Ethel 
Barrymore, he doesn’t engage him for one 
week or two weeks. He wants him for the 
season. The manager cannot be put to the 
trouble and expense of reéngaging all his 
companies, and re-rehearsing them, every 
few weeks. Moreover, the actor, if he should 
quit his part, nine times out of ten would not 
find any new part for the rest of the season. 
All the other companies have been assembled 
with the same eye to a season's permanence. 
Barring the failure of the drama, then, the av- 
erage actor plays but one part a season, some- 
times but one part in two or three seasons. 

It should be perfectly obvious that this is 
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Ili In “The Rivals,” with the Wm. Parke stock company. This excellent actor has 
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Frank Craven, by the way, who has made 
such a success as the slangy brother in 
“Bought and Paid For,” played seven years 
in stock under George Fawcett. He can play 
Jim because he has played Mercutio! They 
talk about what a “promising young actor” 
Craven is. He has played already several 
hundred parts! 

More directly affecting the public than the 
players,-but indirectly, of course, stimulating 
the actor’s endeavors, is the weekly glimpse 
of a well-known personality in an entirely 
different róle. Stock audiences, unlike those 
of Broadway, go each week to the same play- 
house, and see the same players. They get 
to know each member of the company, often 
they become very fond of their favorites, and 
the better they know the players, the more 
delighted they are to watch how different 
the leading man or leading woman can make 
two parts. Instead of encouraging mere 
personality at the expense of impersonation, 
the stock audience delights in impersonation 
—so much so, indeed, that it will forgive a 
favorite's obvious shortcomings in a part un- 
suited to him, if he is really trying to play it 
well. This audience doesn't want to see 
George Hassell as George Hassell every week, 
just because it does see him every week. It 
wants to see him as Sir Anthony, and Petru- 
chio, and the like; and the more widely he 
can differentiate his parts, the better it loves 
him. 

That is the unescapable psychology of 
stock audiences, and therefore it is apparent 
that these same audiences both learn more 
about acting, gain a juster appreciation of it, 
and also indirectly stimulate the efforts of 
the players to achieve truer impersonation, 
than do the audiences on Broadway, where a 
new set of faces greets the player every night 
for a year on end, while he goes on repeating 
the same old part, often but parading his 
personal idiosyncrasies. 

These are the facts which led William 
Parke, the able director of the Pittsfield Com- 
pany, to say to the writer recently: “Stock 
companies must be encouraged, for they are 
the only salvation of the art of acting in 
America." 

We might almost go so far as to say that 
they are also the salvation of the drama in 
America—outside of the largest cities, at any 
rate. This magazine has already discussed 
the problems of the one-night stands. It has 
shown how the available supply of good new 
productions sent out from Broadway is not 
sufficient to go around, how cheap second 
companies and tawdry attractions have de- 
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based the theatre in the smaller towns and 
driven people away from the playhouse; and, 
further, how motion pictures, by their low 
price and general excellence, have often taken 
the place of the spoken drama in the com- 
munity life. 

But it is unthinkable that this condition 
should remain permanent, and the great in- 
crease in the number of stock companies the 
past season is the wise if unconscious attempt 
toremedy it. America is not all in New York, 
Chicago, and Boston, nor even preponder- 
antly. Nor are the great bulk of our peo- 
ple through the country so intellectually 
childish that they will remain content with 
motion pictures as a substitute for dramatic 
art. The greatest merit of the films is that 
they are cheap. A man thinks twice before 
he chooses an entertainment costing $1.50 in 
preference to one costing ten cents, expecially 
when he isn't at all sure that the $1.50 enter- 
tainment will be worth half the money. But 
let him have a real drama that he is sure of, 
at a price within his reach, and he takes it 
hungrily. That is the field of the stock com- 


any. 
á Pittsfield, Massachusetts, offers an excel- 
lent case in point. We choose it because we 
are most familiar with it, not because plenty 
of other examples do not exist. Pittsfield is a 
city of 35,000 people, with a “drawing” pop- 
ulation of perhaps 15,000 more. There was 
one first-class theatre in the town, which had 
been allowed to run down in appearance, and 
under the system of uncensored and unin- 
telligent bookings from New York had prac- 
tically ceased to attract patronage. Nobody 
went to the theatre. The middle classes and 
factory hands went to vaudeville and motion 
pictures, the more wealthy got their drama in 
New York. Finally, in desperation, several 
prominent men clubbed together and bought 
the theatre. After a few months of experi- 
ment, they discovered that they couldn't get 
a consistent series of the right attractions 
from New York, so they turned to a stock 
company as a solution. 

They sent to Boston, where John Craig 
has for many years conducted one of the 
most successful stock theatres in the country, 
and secured his assistant, William Parke, to 
conduct the Pittsfield house. Mr. Parke 
came latelast spring. He brought with him a 
company which numbered a few trained 
actors, such as George Hassell, Kate Ryan 
(once with the famous Boston Museum 
Stock Company), and Ivan Simpson, but for 
the most part composed of youngsters. He 
opened with Shaw's * Arms and the Man," 
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Daughter of a famous German actor, and schooled in the thorough German 
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at prices which scaled from fifty cents down. 
The bill was changed every week, but only 
two matinees were given. Mr. Parke was 
not on a salary; he had a sharing interest in 
the experiment. 

At first there was no business. Pittsfield 
had forgotten the theatre habit. It had to be 
retaught. Moreover, it had to be shown that 
this stock company was worth while. But 
Mr. Parke was in earnest. He plugged away. 
He knows his business; he is a careful, pains- 
taking, thoroughgoing stage director. He 
gave good performances. His young players 
followed his lead with eagerness. They began 
to be known personally in the town, and to be 
liked. They were ladies and gentlemen, 
Pittsfield discovered (to its own amazement 
and their amusement, perhaps!). The second 
week business was better than the first, and 
still better the third; after five weeks the 
house was making money, and at the Wed- 
nesday matinee the eighth week, when “The 
Rivals" was given, not a seat remained un- 
sold, while outside stood a long line of motors 
from the summer colonies of Lenox and 
Stockbridge. Here was a company good 
enough to attract these rich New Yorkers 
from tennis court and golf links—a stock 
company of young players without reputa- 
tion, in a little New England city of 35,000 
people! 

Mr. Parke's company is to remain in Pitts- 
field all this winter. Instead, therefore, of 
seeing only occasionally a good play, and not 
being certain in advance whether even that 
will be well played, Pittsfield will see a good 
play every week, and it will be certain of see- 
ing it well acted; not so well acted, of course, 
nor so elaborately mounted as a Belasco pro- 
duction, but acted with intelligence in every 
part and the real histrionic flare in some, and 
with settings that are simple and unob- 
trusive, to be sure, but which well enough in- 
dicate the scene. Pittsfield’s school children 
will see some Shakespeare; indeed, the high 
schools of all the surrounding towns will have 
their first opportunity in years to know what 
these plays they study are really like! Pitts- 
field will see some of the old, classic comedies, 
and the best plays by Thomas, Fitch, Walter, 
and other modern American playwrights. 
Probably they will get some Pinero and 
Shaw. They will see both farce and serious 
drama, and even a musical comedy or two, 
sung as well as usual, and five times better 
acted! In other words, they have a real 
theatre in the town at last, which is part of 
the community life, and is preserving and 
making available the drama there, as the pub- 
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lic library preserves and makes available 
printed literature. R 

“All very well,” says the impatient reader, 
“but do you mean to tell me that a company 
which puts on a new play every week, at 
popular prices, can put that play on properly? 
Why, the actors can’t find the time for re- 
hearsals, nor the manager afford the money 
for the scenery! Such performances cannot 
be really good.” 

No, dear reader, we do not say that the 
system is ideal, nor that the performances 
rival a Belasco production. We have dis- 
tinctly stated that they do not. But when 
the director is a good one the performances 
are far better than you suppose, and even 
under the present stock system there are 
compensations you haven’t taken into ac- 
count. 

In the first place, the actors of a stock 
company work and play together all the time; 
they are not suddenly assembled, as is a com- 
pany to mount a new play for a winter in 
New York. They know each other’s methods. 
They come very soon to learn just how to 
play into each other’s hands, to work to- 
gether as a team for the desired effect. Usu- 
ally they are sure of their jobs, they have 
permanent, comfortable homes, they like 
and are liked by their audiences; they are 
happy and put their best efforts into their 
work. Playing a new part every week means, 
to be sure, rehearsals every morning and 
Sunday night, as well as matinee and evening 
performances. It means committing a new 
collection of lines to memory every week, in 
addition. It means, for the women, weekly 
trips to the dressmakers. It means, in 
short, almighty hard work. But—and here 
is the great compensation—it also means 
that every week the player meets a new prob- 
lem in his art to wrestle with. It means his 
enthusiasm, his ambition, his interest are 
kept constantly alive, his faculties con- 
stantly on edge. It means he is growing all 
the time—and itis only when we are growing 
that, after all, we are really alive! 

As for scenery, thank the Lord the stock 
companies cannot afford it! We have had 
too much scenery. When a playwright or 
producer relies on his scenery to carry his 
play, you may be sure the play is not the 
thing. Scenery is an accessory only. It 
ought to be illusive and tasteful; but it 
ought never to divert attention from the 
drama and the acting. Stock audiences 
readily forgive the makeshifts to which the 
managers are sometimes put. They are in- 
terested in the play and players. That is as 
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MISS LAURA HOPE CREWS 
Who thanks a training in stock for much of her present efficiency 
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it should be. That is but another argument 
for stock companies! 

Nevertheless, it is true that one week, with 
only the mornings to give to rehearsals, is 
not sufficient time in which to mount a play 
to the best advantage, nor to study out a 
part. Furthermore, it works the actors too 
hard. Miss Priscilla Knowles recently fin- 
ished a season of ninety-eight consecutive 
weeks in stock in New York City—almost 
two years without a single day off, even Sun- 
days! In that time she gave two perform- 
ances every weekday of ninety-four differ- 
ent réles, rehearsed every morning and every 
Sunday ‘night, committed 450,000 words to 
memory, and had made, or remade, over 400 
gowns and hats. You have to know how to 
live on twenty-four hours a day to be an 
actress in stock! There is, of course, a grave 
danger in this, not only to the health but to 
the art of the player. So much work and so 
little preparation prevent the finer shadings 
of acting, so needful for complete illusion 
and true greatness. The stock players of 
to-day seldom achieve the final finish till 
they ~~ left stock. 

But this danger does not belong to the 
stock company fer se, but only to the stock 
company as it is at present conducted. In 
the larger cities it can be and has been— 
notably in Los Angeles, in Oliver Morosco’s 
theatre—done away with to a great extent 
by mounting plays for two or three weeks at 
atime. In the smaller cities it can be (and 
here and there has been) done away with by 
maintaining a system of exchange between 
towns, or else by having one company of, say, 
three times the usual number of players for 
three towns. Thus each company, or if one 
company each group of players, acts a piece 
for three or more weeks at a stretch, a week in 
each town. The varying audiences stimu- 
late and broaden the actors, the increased 
opportunity for preparation improves the 
production, all the benefit of stock is kept, 
but the disadvantages are eliminated. This 
is the goal toward which stock companies 
should now work. 

Of course, Broadway productions and the 
tours of stars are not going to be done away 
with, and it is highly undesirable that they 
should be. But if we are to continue to have 
productions, and to have stars who can act 
and actors who can support them, we have 
got to have a training school for acting. In 
other words, we have got to have stock com- 
panies where there is an opportunity for prac- 
tice. Furthermore, if our smaller cities are 
to have spoken drama as well as photo- 
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graphié unspoken drama, it must be provided 
in some more certain and cheaper way than 
by the present touring companies—it must 
be provided by resident stock companies. A 
respect for acting, a respect for the spoken 
drama, a true understanding of these arts 
and a love for them, are only to be fostered 
by the constant opportunity of seeing them 
practised, by having them installed as a part 
of the community life. Give a town a stock 
company of its own, and this love and under- 
standing awake. 

* You can give stock audiences anything 
from. ‘Charley’s Aunt’ to ‘Hamlet,’” says 
William Parke. “The best is none too good 
for them." 

Some of the most popular playa in stock 
just now, of the modern American dramas, 
are “The House of a Thousand Candles,” 
“The Lion and the Mouse,” “The Manon 
the Box," “The Witching Hour," “The 
Wolf,” “The Easiest Way,” “Arizona,” and 
“The Road to Yesterday.” In a list of stock 
productions in one hundred and seventeen 
theatres in July, “Romeo and Juliet” fig- 
ured half a dozen times, “Old Heidelberg” 
several times, “The House Next Door" sev- 
eral times, and the best of Fitch's and Jones' 
plays several times. With the possible ex- 
ception of “The Blue Mouse,” there was not 
a shady play on the entire list. It was all 
good, sound, wholesome drama. That's 
what we want and need in all our cities, and 
it is through the stock companies that it has 
got to come. It is high time, too, that 
some of the authors or agents who control 
good plays should scale down their roy- 
alty fees for the smaller stock houses, so 
that everybody may have a chance to see 
these works. The fees for many of the best 
plays are to-day almost prohibitive for the 
lesser towns. 

The old-timers love to grow reminiscent 
over the departed glories of the Boston Mu- 
seum and the companies of Daly and Palmer 
and Wallack. In their day these famous 
stock organizations conserved for us the arts 
of play writing and play acting. Then they 
vanished, and it cannot truthfully be said 
that the unstable and speculative system of 
to-day has offered anything to equal them. 
But the pendulum is swinging back. The dig- 
nity and permanence and independence of 
the stock company, so beneficial alike for 
actor and audience and author, is needed on 
our stage, and that need is being realized. 
Our theatre will yet be free from the control, 
for revenue only, of a small group of rather 
ignorant speculators in New York. 














He helps the Tiger 
smear the Minne- 
sota Shift 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ARON LUCKETT finished dictating 
A an answer to the last of the pile of 

letters that had been placed upon his 
desk, early Friday morning. 

“That will be all, Huggins,” he said. 
* Ask Mr. Murchison to step in." 

The secretary, who possessed a solicitous 
manner, coughed slightly. ‘Mr. Murchison 
is not here to-day. I think he has gone 
away for the week end.” 

Aaron Luckett grumbled. 
here last Friday, was he?” 

“I think not, sir,” said Huggins. “But 
Harrington is an excellent bond man. He 
understands all of the regular customers. 
Besides, Mr. Murchison always leaves de- 
tailed memoranda.” 

* He leaves detailed memoranda, does he?”’ 
said the Head of the House. 

* Very explicit memoranda," his secretary 
assured him. 

* Send Mr. Harrington in." 

“Whew!” remarked the secretary to Har- 
rington, delivering the summons. “I told 


*He wasn't 


you the chief would get on to this football 
thing some day." 
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Aaron Luckett's 





Gridiron Gloat 


By Robert Emmet MacAlarney - 


BY H. C. WALL 


“Larry’s all right, H replied. Harrington. 
“His coaching isn't any secret.” 

* Mr. Murchison is out of town, I under- 
stand," said the Head of the House. 

“He has gone down to Princeton," ex- 
plained Harrington. 

* Got a customer for that new underwriting 
issue in Princeton?" 

Luckett," said 












“I don't think so, Mr. 
Murchison's understudy. * He's gone down 
to help with the backs." 

*Help with the what?" Aaron Luck- 
ett wheeled on his revolving chair to stare 
at the young man from the bond departg 
ment. 

That youthful person was unruffled, having 
the poise which young men do not lose until 
they have been more than two years removed 
from campus and Class Day. “The team, 
you know," he elucidated. “The quarter- 
back position looks bad this fall.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Harrington," suggested- 
Luckett. “I haven’t been reading the news- 


papers carefully of late.” 
Very enthusiastically, Charley Harrington, 
'o8, analyzed for his employer the circum-- 
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stances which had called “ Buck" Murchison, 

‘oq, to Nassau Hall and the gridiron. 

“It is this way," he said. ‘“‘Yale’s been 
licking the Tigers right along. If they re- 
peat, the whole coaching system will go to 
pieces. Princeton has got to win. And they 
need Murchison to take hold of the quarter 
candidates. They haven’t had a man who 
could catch a punt and run it through a 
broken field since he was in college. Buck 
Murchison was the prettiest light running 
back that ever wore a cleated shoe, Mr. 
Luckett. They’ve been wiring for him to 
come and stay through the season, but he 
won't do that. And he never goes down 
unles things in his department are cleaned 
u BL. 

T. Football!" snorted Aaron Luckett, with 
a smoldering in his eyes, which, if Charley 
Harrington had been more than two Com- 
mencements out of college, would have told 
him he was overdoing it. ‘Dear old Alma 
Mater needs him—that is the proper way of 
putting it, I gather." 

“That’s just it," the misguided Harrington 
hastened to say. ‘‘They need him bad, too." 

On his way out the bond superintendent's 
understudy assured the apprehensive Hug- 
gins, who looked up from a clacking type- 
writer, that ‘‘the chief understands, I guess." 

But Charley Harrington had missed his 
gues. Like many other blown-in-the-bottle 
self-made per- 
sons, Luckett dá 
held cheaply the £ 
things young men 
gotat college. He 
realized that a 
certain “ginger- 
bread trimming,” 
as he called it, 
was to be had 
there. But, after 
all, with work to 
do, one couldn't 
begin too early. 

Luckett had 
fought grimly for 
histoehold. Without wife or child to blur the 
memory of The Street each evening, his pas- 
sion for work had become ingrowing. There- 
fore wrath seized him as he pondered that 
the head of his bond department—a young 
man who had shown signs of promise; whom 
he had come as near to liking as anyone 
in his employ, had disappointed him. By 
the Lord Harry! what was Luckett and 
Company coming to? 

“The chief sent for you on Friday,” 
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“Tt is this way,” he said, “ Yale’s been licking 
the Tigers right along " 
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Charley Harrington informed Lawrence Mur- 
chison when the latter entered the office 
at eight on Monday morning. Murchison 
carried a suit-case and the marks of recent 
care. He had found matters in the Tiger 
training camp not at all as they should be, 
with the Big Game only three Saturdays 
distant. 

Murchison was a product of football that 
had valued brains even more than brawn. In 
his day, the “series play" system had not 
been developed to the point where it killed 
individuality. Murchison, quarterback, ac- 
tually had been a gridiron general. He had 
won more than a single hard game by tossing 


instructions into the discard for suddenly : 


improvised plays that perforated the crum- 
bling spots in his enemy's defense, spots that 
no coach on the sidelines can really divine, 
but which stand out as if in glaring paint to 
the man in the scrimmage. 

*How's the team?" Harrington asked, as 
his superior took up a sheaf of papers and 
prepared to go to the Head of the House for 
his wonted five minutes of conference. 

“Rotten! The right side of the line is all 
right. Butthebacks! Ye gods, the backs!" 

Harrington sighed. “I’ve been losing on 
them right along,” he said. “If they drop 
another this year my faith and my pocket- 
book will be finally flattened.” 

He watched Murchison return to his desk 
a half hour later. 
His brow showed 
no moody creases 
now. There was 
a flush upon his 
cheek and a blaze 
in his glance to 
hint that the wind 
had been in the 
east behind those 
gilt letters of the 
corner room door. 

“Miss Mar- 
tin,” said Mur- 
chison to the 
stenographer near 
the window, “take this telegram, please.” 
He dictated: “Football Manager, Princeton. 
Get Billy Barnard to come from Chicago. 
I can’t run down to coach again. Don’t 
think I’m sore. Letter will explain.” 

* Have that sent at once, collect," he said. 

“For the love of Mike!" cried Charley 
Harrington. “You don't mean it, Larry? 
The Yale game only three weeks off, and tied 
by Lehigh last Saturday!” 

“This is a bond department, not an ad- 
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junct to a training table, Charley,” snapped 
Murchison. “Now if you are ready to take 
those letters, Miss Martin." Orders were 
orders; he believed in discipline. And Aaron 
Luckett had spoken. 
But Harrington had 
to answer the wail 
that came through 
the telephone after 
luncheon. 

“He’s out of the 
office, Dick," Murchi- 
son heard him tell 
Horton, the line 
coach, who, he knew, 
was saying unprint- 
able things over the 
wire. ‘‘He’s written 
you a letter explain- 
ing. Sore? Well, don’t 
you think he’s as sore 
as you are?" 

Then Charley Har- 
rington had hung up the receiver with a bang 
and whistled a stave of “Down the Field” 
with piercing emphasis. ‘‘Can’t you hear 
those chesty Elis singing that on the eigh- 
teenth?" he remarked, to no one in partic- 
ular. “If anyone asks for Mr. Harrington, 
Miss Martin, tell him that Mr. Harrington 
has gone around the corner to buy a drink." 

The next morning some one laid a marked 
copy of the Sun upon Aaron Luckett's desk. 
The paper was folded so that the sporting 
page would show. And the marked para- 
graph chronicled: “Princeton is gloomy be- 
cause ‘Buck’ Murchison, 'o4, who has been 
looking after the quarterback candidates, 
cannot return to help in the coaching. The 
Tigers were relying upon Murchison to dis- 
cover a quarter who could lead the eleven to 
a victory against Yale. Business makes 
Murchison’s further assistance impossible." 

Luckett read the paragraph with a grin. 
“The boy took his medicine," he thought. 
“That is what I like. He called for a show- 
down and got it. He'll make good, Murchi- 
son will." 

His faith in the medicine-taking qualities 
of his bond superintendent might not have 
been so firmly rooted, had he seen that sub- 
ordinate in his Harlem apartment room at 
night, working out on paper a theory of 
defense which might wreck the dangerous 
shift play the Elis had imported from Minne- 
sota the fall before. But it was one thing 
to make dots on white paper in Harlem and 
another to test them far from a real field with 
chalk lines ten yards apart. There was no 
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use in mailing his diagrams to Princeton for 

spreading upon the training-house black- 

board until he knew that they were sound. 

Very few paper plays are sound, as coaches 
ow. 

Often, around mid- 
night, when the halls 
of the Emerson were 
empty, with only a 
sleepy elevator man 
and telephone boy, 
and, perhaps, an as- 
sistant janitor with 
mop and pail, in evi- 
dence, Murchison 
would descend to the 
dim lit foyer hug- 
ging a scarred old pig- 
skin to his chest; not 
the one he had car- 
ried over the goal at 
New Haven—that 
was in the trophy 
room of the Princeton *'gym"—but another 
that had been used the same day. And 
he would commandeer this wakeful portion 
of the apartment house staff, who were 
glad enough for relaxation. He would give 
one of the three the ball, line up the other two 
before him, summon eight astral players to 
leap into their places at the sound of ' Hip!" 
and try to demonstrate his formation's 
strength and weakness. 

Aaron Luckett would have deemed this 
nothing short of cause for a trip to the 
psychopathic ward at Bellevue Hospital. 
Yet such is the earnestness of a thousand 
young men who still feel the leap of the Big 
Game in their veins. 

After a week of forgetfulness, Aaron Luck- 
ett had football crammed down his outraged 
throat once more. It was when he had 
matched wits—and lost—with Michael Liver- 
more, in the Airboard and Midland Railroad 
merger, a merger which Luckett had been 
scheming to prevent for a year. He had 
made a gallant stand in the directors’ meet- 
ing, but had been voted down. Luckett was 
man enough to know when he had lost, but 
he growled none the less, and promised to be 
an uncomfortable guest that night at the 
dinner Livermore would give at the Carston 
Club, to ratify peace before the news was 
given out to the reporters. 

Livermore was as hard-headed as Luckett, 
but of a different type. He had begun with 
money that his father had inherited. Be- 
sides he was a member of his college corpora- 
tion and had endowed a chair at New Haven. 
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All of which Luckett regarded as the inso- 
lence of a man who had never learned how 
hard first dollars are to lay away. 

When the champagne coolers had gone 
into active service and it was time for the 
cigars, and Livermore had disappeared for a 
moment to distribute typewritten slips among 
the reporters—containing the bare facts and 
nothing more—he had resumed his seat at 
Luckett's elbow and said, “PI take you 
down to Princeton on the eighteenth, Luckett, 
and give you another chance to beat me." 

“How do you figure that out?" Luckett 
had replied. ‘‘I’m not a college man." 

* But your's is a Princeton shop. Haven't 
you bagged the best quarter the Orange and 
the Black ever had? I remember yet how 
Murchison sneaked around the end at New 
Haven that last time and won the game." 

“Murchison!” exclaimed Luckett. ‘Do 
you know Murchison?” 

"Ive seen him play," said Livermore. 
“If he ever gets tired of peddling bonds for 
you he can have a desk at my office on his 
gridiron performances. Any man who can 
outguess the Blue on Yale Field, where they 
breed ends, is worth a good salary. You 
ought to read the football column, Luckett. 
It would keep you young." 

Livermore was half in jest, but Luckett 
knew that the other half was in earnest. 
Michael Livermore, head of the Airboard and 
Midland, remembered how “Buck” Murchi- 
son had sneaked around the Yale end for a 
touchdown. Luckett himself recalled some- 
thing about Murchison and football Ah, 
yes! He had told the young man that he 
could choose between the game and a good 
job. Murchison had chosen. The inspira- 
tion of a grudge came to Luckett. 

“Livermore,” he said. “TIl bet you five 
hundred, even, that Yale is licked again." 

“Better take odds," advised the man who 
had defeated him. ‘‘Yale has a good team 
this year." 

His smiling rejoinder was overheard by the 
others. "Take the odds, Luckett!” they 
chorused. ‘Yale always wins at football!" 

“Five hundred, even—or, just to make it 
interesting, say a thousand.” 

“A thousand, at evens,” said Livermore. 
"It will mean a nice lift for the crew next 
spring. They need money to help them win 
a race at New London once more.” He 
turned to his laughing board of directors. 
“Luckett’s thousand shall go to found a new 
chair of rowing at Yale!" he cried. 

There were other more important matters 
to be discussed, and the head of the Airboard 





and Midland promptly forgot about this 
little pleasantry over his club table. 

* Murchison," said Aaron Luckett, when 
the superintendent of the bond department 
came in for morning conference the next day, 
* what do you hear from Princeton?" 





“ Murchison!” exclaimed Luckett, “Do you 
know Murchison ?” 


The ex-coach, who had been awake later 
than usual over diagrams the night before, 
shuffled his memoranda and wondered what 
his chief could possibly be up to now. “I 
don’t hear anything except what I read in the 
papers,” he replied. 

“They are sore, I suppose, because you 
don’t come down?" 

Still Murchison failed to fathom the mood 
of his employer. ‘‘I suppose some of them 
are, Mr. Luckett,” he said. ‘‘Now about 
that customer in Hartford. I think it 
would be best to send Mr. Harrington up 
there and N 

Aaron Luckett pushed aside the trifling 
matter of the Hartford customer. ''Harring- 
ton," he repeated. “I believe Harrington 
told me you were a great back in your day. 
‘Buck’ Murchison, the best runner in a 
broken field—something like that, wasn't it?” 

“Buck” Murchison that-used-to-be got 
upon his feet with a color in his cheeks that 
the Head of the House had seen before. 
“Mr. Luckett,” he said. “I quit coaching 
because you thought it interfered with my 
work. But that doesn't mean I like to make 
fun of the game. Will there be anything 
more this morning? Shall I send Harring- 
ton?" 

* Sit down, young man," growled Luckett. 
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“We'll talk about that Hartford customer 
another time. I want to ask you a plain 
question. It is about football, too. Were 
you what they say you were when you 
played? " 

“T was a good back," replied Murchison, 
steadily, “if that is what you mean. There 
aren't any perfect backs. I merely had the 
knack of catching a punt and running withit." 
"Can you teach another man that sort 
of thing?" 

* Not unless he has the knack to begin with. 
If you can find a man with the knack and 
nothing else—even if he's got a streak of 
yellow—you can club the bad stuff out of 
him and make him qualify. I've seen it done 
more than once. I don't believe there ever 
was a football player, anyhow, who didn't 
start with a streak of yellow. I guess it's 
like being under fire the first time." 

"If you go down to Princeton, do you 
think you can help the team beat Yale?" 
“Seriously?” 
“T don’t joke. 
snapped Luckett. 
“Well, then, I can help," «aid the former 
quarterback. 

He pulled out of a pocket a sheet of paper 
covered with dots and arrows, laying it on 
the cluttered desk. ^I'l tell you why I 
think I can. I've been working on a defense 
to smear that Minnesota shift.” 

Wall Street would have experienced a 
sensation, on an extremely dull day, if the 
ticker had sent out news that the head of 
Luckett and Company was spending the 
supposedly earnest moments of business in 
poring over football * dope-sheets."' 

After the first moment of bewilderment 
Murchison plunged into his subject with the 
suppressed enthusiasm of a week's absence 
from the gridiron. “It’s really pitting one 
study of ballistics against another,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Each player may be regarded as 
a projectile with a partly known trajectory. 
There’s a lot of diagram stuff that is silly, 
of course; up at Harvard they overdo it, 
although they found one corking play on 
paper a few years ago—the flying wedge. 
But the day has gone by when you can put 
eleven men on a field and expect them to win 
through sheer muscle and pluck. If they are 
up against masked plays, they won’t be able 
to diagnose them before they are hopelessly 
beaten." 

* And you think this collection of chicken 
tracks will make you win?" asked Luckett. 
“Tt has one weakness," Murchison ad- 
mitted. “That shift we're afraid of is made 


You ought to know that," 
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up of three formations, each distinct and 
taking shape as the quarterback yells ‘Hip!’ - 
It depends on the play going through with 
a jump. If one man is the fraction of a 

second late, the play is ed." | 

“Ha!” exclaimed Luckett. “The play is 
gummed. I am following you.” 

But the young bond man was too far flung- 
upon the road of theory to feel the sarcasm — 
in his employer’s words. ‘Look at this,” he 
said. And for many minutes he gave a 
chalk-talk that finally swept the Head of the 
House with it. Soon Luckett was studying 
the diagrams with the cold analysis that had 
won him his place in The Street. A man 
who had never seen football could, neverthe- 
less, work out a problem in game ballistics, 
he was informed. It could be demonstrated 
like geometry. 

“So,” said Murchison, tossing his pencil 
upon the desk, ‘this will smear that shift if 
we can use both ends all the time. If we 
waste one of them it’s all off.” 

The Luckett brows were wrinkled now. 
He bent over the diagrams as a child might 
have done over a copybook. Finally he put 
a lean forefinger upon the paper. 

“Why pull these dots wide, then?” he 
asked. “Keep them close in. Look here!" 

Murchison leaned over his chief’s shoulders 
as the latter traced a diagram of his own. 
“By thunder!" he cried. '' You've plugged 
the weak spot! Make 'em stay in close! 
I'll mail that down and have it tried out." 

"No, you won't," said the Head of the 
House. ‘You will take it down. Put Har- 
rington in charge while you are gone." 

“ You mean——" began Murchison. 

“I mean you've got to lick Yale. I have 
a reason. Send Huggins in on your way out.’ 

Charley Harrington used only one expres- 
sion when his faculties were shaken. He 
employed it as Murchison told him he was 
going to Princeton, and why. 

“For the love of Mike!" he said. "I'll 
have to double my bet with that Eli 
chap.” 

‘The next day, when Aaron Luckett picked 
up his copy of the Sum, he turned to the 
sporting page and saw that Old Nassau had 
been gladdened by the unexpected arrival of 
“Buck” Murchison, 'o4, who had been able 
to break business engagements after all, and 
would immediately busy himself with dis- 
covering a dark horse for the quarterback 
position. A few days afterward Michael 
Livermore was told, over the telephone, that 
the man with whom he had wagered a thou- 
sand, at evens, could not go down by motor 
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car. “But Ill find you after the game,” said 
Luckett. 

“What a vindictive old pirate he is," 

thought the railroad president, looking at the 
cock and finding it was time for luncheon. 
“I believe he has set his heart on having 
Yale beaten to get even for the merger." 
. Luckett had changed his mind about going 
down in Livermore's car because Charley 
Harrington told him Murchison had arranged 
for sideline badges, adding that they ought 
to start in plenty of time.  *Ithink it would 
be a good idea if we went down the night 
before," said Harrington. ‘‘We can hear the 
gle clubs give their joint concert, watch 
the dancing from the 
Gym gallery, and 
sort of look them 
over generally, you 
know." 

Murchison had not 
communicated with 
his employer since 
leaving the office. 
"What does he say 
about the team?" 
asked Luckett. 

* Between you and 
me, he's got some- 
thing," replied Har- 
rington. * He's found 
something to stop 
that Eli shift. But 
he’s keeping tight 
about it." 

Aaron Luckett chuckled. 
thing, has he?" 

"What ugly knuckles the old man has 
when he rubs them together like that," 
thought Harrington, who had sorrowed over 
spoiling a night before the Big Game but had 
yielded to Murchison's request. He and his 
employer took the three o'clock express on 
Friday afternoon. 

Of all towns where college cohorts gather 
for annual gridiron struggle, Princeton is the 
fairest, when skies are clear and there is no 
rain or sleet to turn what seems to be solid 
earth into that vilest of compounds for 
treading upon—Jersey mud. The weather 
gods, apparently, intended to smile upon the 
classic contest this year. It was clear red 
dusk as Harrington led his chief to a ram- 
shackle victoria, the negro driver of which 
grinned a recognition, and careened them 
past the line of Revolutionary willows. Al- 
ready the Inn was crowded with former col- 
legians, many of them bringing wives and 
sisters; they had come for the finest hours of 


* He's got some- 
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the meeting between the Blue and the Orange 
and the Black—the hours before you become 
a part of the crawling hosts moving toward 
the field. 

Aaron Luckett, with his cables of author- 
ity cut; with now no identity, he discovered, 
save that which lay in the fact that he was 
supposed to be a friend of Harrington, 'o8, 
began to experience a vaguely chastened 
feeling, which increased as time passed. With 
detachment from routine, and as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world—as, indeed, 
it was—his mentor unconsciously parted with 
the artificial part of that deference which all 
well-bred young men manifest toward even 
disliked official su- 
periors. Harring- 
ton’s foot was on his 
native heath, even if 
he had been rusti- 
cated once or twice 
before he was af- 
forded one last 
chance at his di- 
P ploma, and ‘‘got 
y away with it," as he 
told his convoy. 

Wherever Har- 
rington went there 
were slappings upon 
the back, and hand- 
shakings with the 
wife of Bings, 'o7, or 


“ For the love of Mike! ” 
cried Charley Har- 


rington the sister of Bangs, 
'o8, whom he simply 
“must meet." The lobby was a babel of: 


*Have you got your tickets? Mine are 
around somewhere, but Billy Smith says 
he can't find them." “They say the team 
is fit, but then you never can tell about 
Yale." “Have you fellows seen Turk? 
He’s got a mustache,’—and other empty 
utterances. The head of Luckett and Com- 
pany, elbowed by smartly attired youths and 
near to girls in much smarter garb, whose 
wistful eyes were already turned toward the 
Glee Club Concert and the dancing after- 
ward, clung to his guide as all human fishes 
—even the crustiest capitalistic ones—do 
when they are out of water. 

“Come on downstairs. That’s where the 
gang will be," counseled Harrington, after 
the quarters engaged for them by Murchison 
had been inspected, and their bags had been 
deposited therein. Downstairs, into the zone 
of pewter mugs, and round tables, and pipe 
smoke, and story, and snatches of good old 
Nassau hymns, the oddly assorted pair 
shoved their way. 
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“Two of the musty, Ben,” Harrington told good old Turk at his best. Some s 
the Waiter. And when the ale had come, he that,” 


ly regret- For they're hangin’ Danny Deever, 
ul as he went through the motions of askin They’re a-marchin' him around; 
his chief to have a Cigar or a cigarette, know. ay, a halted Danny Deever 
ing that Luckett never smoked—but far be m he'll 13 On. the ground, 


An’ he']l Swing in ’arf a minute 


A middle-aged banker leaned over : 
Who was the center of one of the most cheer- hand-clapping and tapped young Harri; 
ful groups, was howled at for a song, 


"Give on the shoulder, that young person's 
us *Danny Deever,’ Turk!” a half doz 


en being strangely serious, “What was it: 
shouted. “Go on, Turk! Go to it, son!” asked. “Ts that the sort of stuff college 
And, seeing no way out of it, Turk Stood sing?” 
upon a chair and sang, while somehow the 


‘It’s what old Turk made em sit u 
rattle of pewter ceased, even the bartenders, notice when he was with the Glee C] 
busy wiping glasses, dropping their towels replied his guide, the serious mood pas 
to listen: “Kipling, you know, Good medici 
EWR a a) » what?" 
Hr Files one bugles blowin ii That night at eleven, there being not 


80 to bed, Luckett remarked that he thor 
Glee Club,” murmured Harrington, “Watch he would retire, 
“Ty 


M Sorry we missed the concert," I 
And eat it up Turk did. Even Aaron 


rington apologized, “But we'll 80 over a 
sh out of water, knew that these a while and watch the dancing in the G 
g ina gtill-room, And after that there] 


of the musty, and some of the Glee C 
thing to Own—that all of his dollars could c aps will join us—perhaps some of the F 
never buy for him. He could not call this 


too. If you'll Stay up I promise you so 
something by a name. But he knew that it sport,» 
Was real and felt Correspondingly humble, But the head of Luckett & Company I 
wishing that he could find his name engraved said “Good night,” i 
upon one of the mugs that fringed the rafters. in a mist of tobacco, and had composed hi 

“Listen,” whispered Harrington, “That’s self to jumbled dreams. And he came do: 
120 
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to breakfast in the frame of mind of a 
freshman. 

* We'll lunch at Ivy and go out to the field 
early," Harrington announced. 

At Ivy —Luckett marveled at the array of 
snug clubs along Prospect—there had been 
more handshakings and glimpses of eager 
girls, who showed no wear and tear from the 
dancing that had occupied them until dawn. 
* Nobody ever gets tired the day of the Big 
Game," Harrington told him. “Least of all, 
the girls. The game girl is a wonderful piece 
of work." 

“Shall we have a look at Murchison?” 
asked Luckett as he eyed a stream of motors, 
pennants flying, headed for the parking 
spaces. There were enough violets and 
chrysanthemums in evidence, he reflected, to 
send flower quota- 
tions soaring. 

“The President of 
these United States 
couldn’t have a look 
at Buck Murchison 
before this game,” 
was the reply. *He's : 
with the team, and 
the team is far from 
the madding crowd. 
They always take it 
away from the racket 
the day before. The 
first taste it'll have 
of the excitement 
will be when the 
stands get up and 
howl while it trots 

- on the field. 

Harrington found 
seats within the 
boarded and wired 
barrier, near the 
twenty-five yard 
line, mighty lumi- 
naries of ancient 
football régimes at 
their elbows. The 
young man conscien- 
tiously explained 
the cabalistic mys- 
tery of chalk marks 
and score-board. He 
also differentiated between the regular cheer 
and the ‘‘locomotive,” predicting the exact 
moment when the Elis would begin their 
“Undertaker” dirge, and when the Tigers 
might be counted upon to wave their banners 
to the cadences of “Old Nassau.” Luckett 
listened with increasing humbleness. He 
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felt very shrunken in this immense inclosure, 
huddled along a streak of lime on grass, ap- 
parently the one man in the throng who was 
not renewing old thrills and old friendships. 
He was rather glad that Huggins, the defer- ` 
ential, was not there to see. 

And then the game began. 

Several times in that racking first half he 
saw Murchison, striding up and down the 
line like an angry animal that yearned to leap 
across a boundary but dared not. The game 
was going badly for Nassau. The Yale shift 
was working—working after all. A forward 
pass brought the ball within striking dis- 
tance; there was a “Hip!” from the blue- 
jerseyed quarter. This time the shift came 
pouring through like water. Even as the ball 
plunged across the goal, Aaron Luckett, of 
Wall Street, knew 
why the shift was 
working; why Mur- 
chison’s defense 
wasn’t stopping it. 
He would have 
leaped from his seat 
on the bench beside 
the crouching grid- 
iron graduates, but 
the anguished Har- 
rington dragged him 
back. 

“Murchison—I 
want to tell him 
something!" 

“Don’t try to 
bother him now,” 
groaned Harrington. 
*"He'd kill you. 
They're putting that 
Minnesota thing 
over. And they'll do 
it again the next half 
if something doesn't 
happen." 

Then the whistle 
blew. The tense 
stands seemed to re- 
lax, as if a string 
drawn tightly 
through them had 
been loosened. The 
groups along the 
sidelines mingled for mutual joy and com- 
miseration; in the cross currents young Har- 
rington lost his chief. ‘Well, I can't hunt 
for the old codger,” he muttered. 

While he scanned the crowd for his van- 
ished employer, Aaron Luckett, having 
eluded a gatekeeper, clamored for admission 


“What are the bugles 
blowin’ fer ? " said 
Files-on-Parade 




















The same player shot the ball fair into the arms of a racing end 


at the clubhouse, where the Princeton team 
was getting first aid treatment from a dozen 
frantic coaches. 

“Send for Murchison, I tell you!" he 
shouted in the face of an astonished assistant 
manager. 

“You can’t see Murchison now. 
busy.” 

“TII break a window and climb in!" 
shrieked the stranger, menacing the mana- 
gerial youth with a walking stick. ‘‘Tell him 
it’s Luckett, young man! It’s about smear- 
ing that shift!” 

“There’s a maniac outside, waving a cane 
and insisting on seeing you,” the assistant 
manager said to the troubled coach who was 
watching his quarter being handled by a 
grim-faced rubber. “‘He’s yelling something 
about the shift.” 

Through the half open door burst the 
voices of the Elis, uplifted, crescendo, in the 
“Boola.” : 

“He’s a yelping old lunatic, with a gray 
mustache,” said the assistant manager. 
“Shall I have him shooed away?" 

But Murchison was springing to the steps 
and dragging the purple-faced old lunatic 
within. 


He's 
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“You fools! You blamed fools!” snort 
Aaron Luckett. ‘‘Can’t you see the " 
changed the dots? It isn't the play of : 
diagram! Shove your end dots out! It is 
the diagram play at all!" 

“Time!” called the assistant manager fr fr 
the door. “The Yale team is out.” 

Luckett trailed behind the squad 
lumbered forth to meet a loyal cheer. 
Murchison had thumped him once on tl 
back, with a gleaming grin of understandir 
whispering to his dark horse all the wa 
Luckett saw the second half from behind t 
barrier, as near to the wire as an outr 
policeman would allow. He had lost I 
sidelines badge in his efforts to reach the clut 
house. But he marked the Tiger ends sw 
wide as the New Haven wrecking crew | 
their Minnesota shift under way once more re 
And he saw the dreaded formation crumble 
its supports knocked from under it. : 

"If the quarter only knows enough à 
draw those ends in again if Yale switches,” 
he grumbled. “TI didn’ t tell Murchison that. 
That’s just horse sense.’ t 

But the Eli quarterback did not alter his 
formation, even though he saw it split and 
torn to shreds. He was a product of the 
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modern coaching system. He followed in- 
structions to the letter. A fumble gave the 
Tigers the ball when near enough for Murchi- 
son’s eleventh hour discovery to kick a goal 
from the thirty yard line. And three minutes 
before the last period ended the same player 
shot the ball fair into the arms of a racing 
end, who carried it over for the tally that 
meant another championship wrested from 
the Blue. 

Luckett heard what Harrington had prom- 
ised he should hear—the Princeton anthem, 
not sung bravely in the face of defeat, but a 
pean of victory. He swung his hat, too; he 
even tried to croak as they sang: 

In praise of Old Nassau, my boys! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah! 

Her sons shall give, while they may live, 
Three cheers for Old Nassau. 

“The old ones go fair batty wid the rest 
av thim kids,” said the policeman, eying 
a middle-aged banker’s moment of exalta- 
tion. 

Murchison, young Harrington, and their 
convoy were watching the grill-room uproar 
from behind a barricade of chops and baked 
potatoes. Luckett had forgotten Michael 
Livermore; which, perhaps, was as well, for 
the Livermore car had been among the first 
to inch its way down Prospect. It is not 
cheerful to watch your eleven beaten even 
after many years. And it would not have 
been pleasant to encounter the grin of his 
defeated director, who, however, had Liver- 
more’s check in the first mail on Monday 
morning. 

This was not the sort of gloating Luckett 
had counted upon at all. He found his mood 
transformed while he drank musty ale out of 
“Buck” Murchison’s own mug and glanced 
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toward the corner where the songful Turk and 
his boon companions held forth. 

There came a lull in the jovial clamor and 
Turk arose. “For he's a jolly good fellow,” 
he began; the others stood also and car- 
oled. Of a sudden Luckett realized that 
the grill-room gaze was leveled at his table; 
he found that he and Harrington were 
standing, too, their mugs upraised. The 
room was singing at “Buck” Murchison, 
coach, who leaned upon his elbows, his eyes 
upon his ale. 

“Now!” shouted Turk. “A long one for 
the man who smeared the Eli shift!” 

When the table clamor was in full swing 
again Murchison touched the banker’s 
arm. “You see they don't know — that's 
the devil of it," he muttered. ‘‘That cheer 
belonged to you. I'd be glad to shake 
hands, sir." 

Luckett kneaded his fingers to restore cir- 
culation impeded by the onetime quarter- 
back’s grip. “It means a lot to win; it 
means a lot, doesn’t it?" he said. “I’m 
mighty glad for you—and Princeton, Mur- 
chison. I'll go to the station alone, if you 
don't mind. I want to thank you for a good 
time—both of you. To-morrow we'll get 
back to business—but there's the game next 
year." His eyes twinkled. 

“That’s so!" exclaimed young Harring- 
ton, eagerly. ‘‘There’s always the game 
next year!” 


Her sons shall give, while they may live, 
Three cheers for Old Nassau. 


The chant pursued Aaron Luckett; he 
paused to listen. 

“Just what is a college man?” he asked the 
clock tower of Blair Hall. 


THE DWELLER IN THE INNERMOST 


By S. H. 


It seemed a light thing for him, dextrous, 
To cheat or evade 
The noble and solemn and fumbling 
Old law men had made; 
For the rest, he, strong-souled, scorned the 
scoreful 
Amazment of men!— 
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He laughed in achieving his triumph, 
Succeeding, and then 
Crept under Death’s dusk, trailing mantle 
And cowered to hide 
From the Presence that through the thick 
darkness 
Stared at him clear-eyed. 
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The Party Bigger Than the Man 
(From a personal letter to the Editor) 


I was called back by politics and have 


charge of the Kansas campaign and will be’ 


here from now until November. I think you 
fellows overemphasize Roosevelt. He is a 
mere incident to this new party. If you had 
been with me through the four or five days’ 
session of the sub-committee on platform and 
through the all night session of the General 
Committee and if you had seen the crowd and 
understood the spirit of the session of the Pro- 
gressive party, you would understand that Roose- 
velt is not the Progressive party, but that the 
fighting men in the progressive ranks of both 
parties are in this thing and mean business and 
no man on earth can divert them. The Pro- 
gressive party is here to stay as the definitely 
radical party of this nation, and if any man 
tries to divert it to his personal ends, so much the 
worse for that man. The Progressive party is 
here to stay and I am satisfied it is going to have 
a place, perhaps not a winning place, but definite 
in American politics for the next thirty years 
during a great stirring movement in our country, 
a movement to change the environment of 
poverty so that whatever of poverty is due to 
environment may be removed. That is the 
meaning and core of the whole Progressive move- 
ment. Change the environment of men in these 
conditions so that environment may not react 
and cause chronic poverty, that is an idea bigger 
than Theodore Roosevelt, bigger than the tariff 
and bigger than any little two-by-four scheme of 
reform that ever has struck any party. This 
Progressive movement is a great humanitarian 
movement and that is why it is guided by the 
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passion for humanity as evidenced in all of | 
writings and all of its work. 1 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 


More About Pensions 


AM glad to see that you print a communicz 
I tion from “The Son of a Veteran Ta 

payer" who mildly protests against the Gov 
ernment paying out four BILLION dollars 
pensions. (At the present rate of S 
a year to 931,000 pensioners.) 

Since reading that letter I see that a bill i is: up 
in Congress proposing to increase the paz 
pensioners about $25,000,000 a year. | 
notice that General Sickles in New York is 
ported to have said recently, in a talk to veterai 
“Damn the taxpayer and glory to the soldie 
Then he said something about standing up a 
being shot at for $11 a month. a 

It is that remark about “glory to the sold 
that arrests my attention. Iam afraid that 
isn’t going to be any glory left for the so 
unless somebody gets to work and shuts off th 
counterirritant to glory, which is money reward 
in all cases for doing the fine thing. s 

I have just had out my multiplication 
and figured up that since the Civil War one ol 
those $11 a month men, if he has had any so i € 
hustle in him, has received in a pension from ot 
government at least $4,000 ($12 a month fo 
years only amounts to $4,320—a very: cona 
tive estimate, one that actually covers a mult 
tude of cases. A million times $4,000 has ué ly 
been paid out by the Government in ‘pens ons 
since the war). t E 

This seems something like compensa;tion for 


spending a year or two in your early twenti ies 





THE PILGR 
hting for principle. It robs the splendid soldier 
a little of the glory that General Sickles rightly 
ys should be his. I am speaking, remember, 
t about those who died a valiant death on the 
ttlefield, but of those whose livers and legs (or 
atives) have held out until 1912, enabling 
em to cash checks. 

The soldier who goes through a war, escapes 
ath, and lives to threescore and ten, has prob- 
ily had about an even break with the average 
iman being. When I was twenty I did not go 
ı war, although I think that my mother might 
haps have enjoyed herself as much if I had 
zen in an army as she did with me where I was. 
or I was a little corporal on fool’s bridge—in 
anger every moment. And my! what a crowd 


nere was! All the boys were there. We did not Bud 


eceive $11 a month: indeed, we cost more than 
hat. And after the trouble was over we never 
iad any reunions, never a uniform. All that 
ime was a dead loss. Our fathers and mothers 
iever got anything out of it—not even a chance 
i see us parade. We are unsung, unadmired, 
ind unpaid! 

I rather think that a boy who succeeds in miss- 
ing bullets between the age of twenty and twenty- 
two has come off about as well as one with a high 
collar and creases in his pants. I know several 
of the latter who were killed and wounded. But 
I won't tell you their names. There is nothing 
in their story to cause anybody to set up a monu- 
ment for them. 

No, the soldier of the Civil War who still lives 
(and we are talking about no others) got through 
youth pretty well. More people are proud to 
talk about his youth than care to refer to mine. 

Itis too bad for him to spoil any part of his glory. 


The Census of the Most Densely Populated 
Country in the World 


HE census of India for 1911 was taken 

in March of that year and has been the 

most successful so far and is generally 
conceded to be the most accurate. 

The enormous work of enumerating all the 
peoples of India was carried on by the different 
departments of the Government officers and 
service without a hitch. 

Inmany districts and among many of the jun- 
gle tribes it was necessary for the officers to start 
educating the people up to the census many 

, months before, and in many places at first the 
: jungle people feared the enumerators as they 
+ thought it would mean additional taxes and bur- 
1 dens; the officers were careful to explain this fear 
4 away, and in some instances it was only after 
explaining to the natives that the enumeration 
"| was being made so that, in case there would be 
4 shortage of food or famine, the Government 
| Would know how many people there were to pro- 
© vide food for, and of course if a person's name was 
| tot in the book the Government could not be ex- 
5| pected to help them. 






IM'S SCRIP I25 


'The final figures as published by Government 
on October ro, r9rr, are as follows: 


Sex Provinces — Statesand Total 
cies 
Males............. 124,873,601 36,452,419 161,326,110 
Females 


OIT 119,303,851 34,412,576 153,806,427 
Total......... 244,267,542 70,864,005 315,132,537 


This includes Aden, figures for which follow: 
Males—31,290. Females—14,875. Total—46,16s. 


vw following are the religious divisions of the 
total: 





Males Females Total 
110,866,120 106,720,800 217,586,920 
1,734,797 1,279,669 3,014,466 
643,553 604,629 1,248,182 
5,247,177 5,397,232 10,721,449 
51,123 48,997 100,100 
34,725,528 — 31,897,884 66,623,412 
2,010,722 1,865,474 . 3,876,196 
10,813 10,167 20,980 
5,126,032 5,168,236 10,205,168 
909,845 793,356 1,703,301 


Of the total female population there are child 
widows as follows: 


Under ro years of age (really only betrothed): 94,003—six- 
tenths of 1 per cent. 

Between the ages of 10 and 15: 227,367—fifteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 per cent. S 

Also of the total female population there are 
children married as follows: 


Under the age of 10 (really only betrothed): 2,470,671—one 
and six-tenths per cent. 

Between ages of 10 and 14 years: 6,016,759—three and 
nine-tenths per cent. 


WILLIAM RENKIN. 


WHY FRET? 


Are the trains too slow for you? Caesar, 
with all of his court, never “exceeded” 
the speed limit. 

Are your wages too small? In Europe 
people are content with making a living. - 

Are the lights too dim? David wrote his 
psalms by the light of a smoky torch. 

Are you ugly? Cleopatra, though home- 
ly, bewitched two emperors. 

Are you cold? The soldiers of Valley 
Forge walked barefoot on the ice and snow. 

Are you hungry? The children of India 
are starving for want of a crust of bread. 

Are you tired? Why fret about it? 
Jacob was tired when he dreamed of the 
angels of Heaven. ; 

Are you sick? Suppose you had lived 
two thousand years ago when sickness was 
fatal. 

Are you poor? The Saviour of Men was 
not wealthy. bs 

Cheer up! Praise God that you live in 
the midst of his blessings! 

WHY FRET? CHELSA SHERLOCK. 











































“So they drew on towards (the house of the Interpreter), and when they came 
to the door they heard a great talk in the house." — BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 





lithograph which showed a group of 
soldiers in various uniforms, an offi- 
cer or two, a private looking off through 
binoculars and an artilleryman sighting a 
fieldpiece. The picture bore this inscription: 


S we were coming back from lunch 
the Observer paused before a large 


MEN WANTED FOR THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 
EASY WORK, GOOD PAY, 
A CHANCE TO SEE THE WORLD 


I wonder whether Uncle 


heel Sam is telling the truth— 

nto the : , 

A said the Observer. Let'slook 
y that list over a little closer. 

Private soldiers.......... $15 per month 

Go0ks. See R teres BOLTE NA 

Bandmasters ............ go. E aS 


He is and he isn't—said the Reporter. He 
doesn't tell a lie exactly, but he shaves it as 
close as you'd peel an apple. I know some- 
thing about a soldier's life. Here's his 
"steady employment" at fifteen dollars per 
month. Up at six, has breakfast and makes 
his bed. Drill at 7.30 for an hour and a half. 
Then a lot of useless routine duties up toabout 
one. Two months a year target practice and 
special drill. "That's his apprenticeship for 
three of the best years of his life. 

What does he get out of it?—asked the 
Observer. 

Exactly—answered the Reporter. What 
has he to show for those three years that 
will help him to be successful as a carpen- 
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ter, a mechanic or a merchant or anything 
else that is useful? For three years his mind 
has been turned away from all of those things 
whereby he might make a living. He has 
acquired a habit of idleness and a distaste for 
civil life. Much of the training and knowl- 
edge which he previously had havelapsed from 
disuse. In their place he has acquired the 
vices of the camp, but he cannot live on 
those. Ifa man were receiving fifteen dollars 
a month and at the same time a training that 
would fit him for something useful, well and 
good; but at what price can a man agree to 
throw away his future? 

“A chance to see the world." Noman sees 
less of the world that is worth seeing than the 
private soldier. He sees the inside of forts 
and brothels. He is not stationed where 
there is much to see, and what travel he gets 
does not educate him. 

A short time ago I met a United States 
marine from the New Vork, in Houston, 
Texas. He said he was bring- 
ing back a deserter from 
Shanghai, China, to penal An 
servitude in the Brooklyn Awful 
Navy Yard. The ordinary Commentary 
language of this corporal, 
the unnecessary and mean- 
ingless obscenity that was dragged into every 
sentence, was simply appalling. The topic 
seemed to make no difference; every sentence 
required an obscene expression to give it 
emphasis and color. I thought the deserter 
did well to choose penal servitude instead 





IN THE INTER P 


of the conditions reflected by such con- 
versation. 

A year ago I was at the military prison at 
Fort Leavenworth, and saw the deserters in 
stripes breaking stone and making roads 
under guard. This is what the Secretary of 
War says of the prison: 

“The administration of the military prison 
at Fort Leavenworth is honest and efficient 
under the system imposed upon it by statute 
law. I believe, however, that the system 
thus imposed needs radical revision and re- 
form. Defendants who have been found 
guilty and sentenced to imprisonment by 
military court martial are confined in the 
prison without any classification of treatment 
or persons according to the offenses. Over 
three-fourths of them are men who have been 
convicted of military offenses only, by far the 
largest part of which is desertion. Seven- 
eighths of these men are under twenty-four 
years of age. These prisoners, most of them 
mere boys and of strikingly different and bet- 
ter appearance than the average inmates of 
penal institutions, are thrown into the prison 
without any attempt to separate them phys- 
ically or to differentiate their cases from those 
of hardened crimi confined in the same 
prison for the most infamous statutory 
offenses. By law these deserters are incapac- 
itated for any further military service and 
are disfranchised as citizens. While under 
confinement everything is done to accentuate 
their status as a convict. The man enters 
usually as an offender from immaturity or 
thoughtlessness. He comes out without hope 
of anopportunity for redeeming himself either 
in or out of the military service and with a 
distinct grievance against society.” 

Has not the prisoner a rightful grievance? 
—resumed the Observer,—The man who 
deserts from the army in time of war may 
deserve punishment, but the man who 
deserts from the army in time of peace 

merely gives up his job. Wherein is he dif- 
ferent from the mechanic or the postal clerk 
who doesn't like his work and resigns? The 
man was deceived at his enlistment; army 
life is not what it is cracked up to be, and so, 
like any other man in the 
same position, he turns to 
Why something else. Why not? 
Men Why shouldn’t the men 
Desert desert? The report of the 
Surgeon General gives you a 
light on the life they lead. 
He says: “Admissions to the army hospitals 
for venereal infection for the entire army 
for 1909, 19.799 per cent.; for the army in the 
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United States proper, 17.746 per cent.; for 
1910, for the entire army, admissions to 
hospital, 17.499 per cent.; for the army 
in the United States, 15.555 per cent. 
Do you really think a deserter who leaves 
such opportunities deserves punishment? 

Here’s a practical sugges- 
tion — continued the Re- 
porter. I wish the Peace A Job 
Foundation people would set for the Peace 
aside an appropriation to fol- Advocates 
low up the lives of a thousand 
men who have been dis- 
charged after a three or five year enlistment. 
I am confident they would find an appalling 
record of evil influences spreading from these 
men outward to the community; a record of 
idleness, dissipation, viciousness and general 
evil example. And then, when you remem- 
ber that soldiers are selected men, in the first 
place, and that 76 per cent. of all applicants 
are rejected, and that all these men have to 
furnish a certificate of ‘‘ good moral character” 
on entering the army, you must realize how 
serious the results are to the men themselves. 
They might have amounted to something, but 
their life is nothing but a graduate course in 
worthlessness. 

With what sort of conscience can a fostering 
fatherland ask such service of its citizens and 
punish them as convicts if they escape from 
it? Is there any excuse for such service at the 
present time? Personally, I think not. 

There is something essentially contradic- 
tory in the three years’ enlistment and the 
general theory of the army. Is this three 
years an apprenticeship to the army life? 
Then, of course, that life should be continu- 
ous. The man should not learn the trade in 
order to give it up as soon as learned. On the 
other hand, is the three years a time of real 
service as a soldier, and does he begin to be of 
use to his country almost at once? In that 
case the three years’ enlistment is not neces- 
sary. All the Government needs is a body of 
men that she can have on demand. She 
might as well put them in the savings bank as 
on the stock exchange. 

What are the essential duties of the soldier 
that take so much time tolearn? He must be 
able to march and carry arms and shoot at a 
mark. I have never been able to believe that 
it takes a soldier three years to learn to march 
and carry arms and shoot at a mark. 

The men students in the agricultural col- 
leges all over the country are required, in com- 
pensation for the Government grant, to learn 
the manual of arms and the drills. It 
has seemed to me that the students who 
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had the drills as physical training were quite 
as effcient and skilful as the regular sol- 


diers, and the extra intelligence would 
help in time of need. Some 
of the New York high 
Time schools show nearly or quite 
Wasted as good records in marks- 


manship as the regular 
army. I can scarcely think 
that two months contin- 
uous practice a year is necessary in order 
for the men to become expert. If they were 
allowed to go hunting occasionally and to 
practise fifteen minutes a day, they would 
take care of the rest. Again, some guard 
duty is necessary about a fort, but it need 
not make a serious strain upon the time 
ofagarrison. Asthemen at the Government 
fortresses are only having about an hour and 
a half of drill a day, the men at technical 
schools might well have as much as the regu- 
lar army, if it were considered necessary. 

The most serious drawback of army life is 
that the man is prevented from learning a 
trade, and that he comes out from his enlist- 
ment fitted for nothing. Why should not 
every garrison be a great technical school 
where a whole series of trades are learned? 
The cost would be considerable, of course, but 
a man would as soon enlist for board and 
room if he might come out with a good trade 
at the end, as for fifteen dollars, and come out 
with nothing. The second great evil of the 
camp, its idleness, would be largely cured in 
the same way. 

There are now 80,000 men in the standing 
army of the United States, of whom approxi- 
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matter what it is you want. 


in a cellar. He rises at four. 
Some day he will have his thousand dollars. 








Suppose you are more sensible. 
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they must be citizens of the United S 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON 


ET what you want in this world. It’s here waiting for you. All you have to do is to reach - 
for it. If you reach hard enough and far enough and long enough, you'll get it, no || 


Suppose you are foolish enough to want great wealth. You can get it. But to get it you || 
must make up your mind that you want wealth, that you want it above everything else in the world. — 
Observe an industrious alien with a push-cart. He wants a thousand dollars. He sleeps | 
He works till ten at night. 


“But,” you protest, “I can't sleep in a cellar. 
then. There is little likelihood that you will ever be rich. There are other things that you want | 
more than wealth— your comfort, your social position. Hn 
Suppose that it is success you want. Good! There are | 
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mately 60,000 are in the United Stat 
The rules say that they must be recruited 
tween eighteen and thirty years of age; th 





Porto Rico; that they must be able to read. 
write the English language; that they musi 
five feet four inches or more in height, anc 
must give testimonial as to good character. 
If we are to select a class to kill by bullets 
in time of war, or by vices in d 
time of peace, why not select 
the opposite characteristics? 
It is said that the average 
height of the French soldier 
to-day is nearly three inches 
less than it was a century ago. a 
The explanation is that the strong and able - 
men were killed off in the Napoleonic w 
thus leaving the undersized to be the fa: 
of the next generation. The curse of 
Civil War still lingers in the South, no 
much because of the devastation wrought, 
because the war killed or maimed most of 
strong men of the South. Eugenics 
that the strong and the able should be 
parents of the children. Our method of 
cruiting is an admirable method of securing 
the survival of the unfit. — 
If we are to continue our present form of 
army organization, let us reverse our require- 
ments and send to the army the feeble- - 
minded, the undersized, the epileptics, 
defective and the criminal. Let us rewr 
the advertisement to read: “No person shi 
be eligible who is less than forty-five years old — 
unless he is feeble-minded, or epileptic, or 
criminal, or less than five feet four inches tall.” 


YOU WANT 


ii 
Why Not A 
Select the 
Unfit? 
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He denies himself food to save. 





Im above running a push-cart." Very well, | 









few joys in this world that can compare with the joy of achievement. Set your mark and start 
climbing toward it. You'll reach it if you keep at it. Be persistent and be patient. If you are 
in Maine you can't wish yourself in California. You can't get there overnight either. But you'll | 
get there sometime if you start and keep going, even if you go on your hands and knees. | 
But, remember this: No man ever climbs higher than the mark he sets himself. No man 
ever reaches the top walking sideways. No man achieves who keeps turning back. 
And one thing more: 
Pick your apple carefully before you start to climb the tree. Some apples are sour. 
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from John S. Phillips, editor of The 
American Magazine, to William 
Allen White, of Emporia, Kansas 
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This letter to William Allen White was 
not intended for you—or for me. “Will” 
is not the only fellow who loves The 
American Magazine and wants to know 


Georce H. Hazen 





A Personal Letter 
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Mr. Puis’ letter to Mr. WHITE i 


P. S.—This is a terror of a letter, Will. Put it in your 
pocket. Read it seriously when you have time, 
between Bull Moose calls and conventions, letters, me 
and soon. Forgive the imposition. a 


September 24, 1912. 


Mn. WitLiAM ALLEN WHITE, pi 
Emporia Gazette, 
Emporia, Kansas. 


My pear WILL: 
When we were visiting you at Emporia last winter I probably 
said something to you about changing the size and appearance 
of the magazine. But I imagine we did not discuss it very 
much, because at that time we had been chiefly concerned with 
the physical proportions. TE 
But even then the whole plan was in fair shape and a great | 1 
deal of work had been done, though nothing was quite tangible PN 
enough for talk and discussion. Now we have got well on. |! | A 
The first number is finished and the second is in the works. | 1 
But I want you to know about it. No announcement has been EX 
made yet,although we have shown dummiesto advertisers and ad- qu^ 
vertising agents. And now I wantto tell you something about it. YN 
I wish you could sit down here with me and look over the l 
dummy magazine we made to show the size and shape, and then i^ 
go over the regular makeup of the December number and the i 
beginning of the January number. It is difficult to talk about, 
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Concerning the new form of Tur AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


| but if you could just see it once you would realize what a fresh 
Zi and new and interesting periodical we are making. 

I feel as if it is another important step. When we took this 
magazine six years ago we shifted it gradually to a higher and 
i more successful plane. Now we are making another step up- 
wards, perhaps even more notable. ‘The exhibit and emblem 
of this step is seen in the very appearance and form of the 
magazine itself. 

3 When I tell you that it is larger you will at once think of 

e the various publications with which you are familiar, and per- 

E haps be disappointed by trying to fit the new American Maga- 
| 





zine to one or another of these well-known models. But the 
thing we are making is like nothing else that you are familiar 
with. I do not mean that nothing has ever been made in these 
exact proportions, for they are very beautiful and just propor- 
tions and they have been used before, but there is no great 
a periodical like this new form of The American Magazine. 

It is still a magazine, that is, it has the thickness and the 
feeling of a magazine. Yet it has a larger page—it has three 
columns very justly and beautifully disposed on the paper. It 
falls in just right between the old standard magazine and the 
large weekly paper. You have your doubts as you read this but 
they will be dissolved the moment you see it. You will at once 
feel that the pictures, as they appear so much larger—the page 
ee has an attractive ampleness—that the width of column and the 
size of type are right for the eye, restful, easy and alluring. 
Although it is somewhat larger than the old style magazine, as 
you look over the pages you know that this is a book made to 
read, and that the large appearance of the picture is a proper 
adjustment to the size of the page. 

You will see that you can hold it well in the hand, that it 
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Mr. PHILLIPS Ærter to Mr. WHITE 


opens flat, that because it is a little thinner you can fold it over 
and put it in your pocket, which you cannot do with the old 
size. Even the advertising seems more beautiful in this size 
than either in the larger page or the smaller. It is scientifically 
right to see with the fullest optical impression at the usual dis- 
tance for reading, therefore, a full-page picture or a full-page 
advertisement in this new American, held at the distance which 
you naturally look at a book or paper, seems very big, for it just 
fills the eye. It is as big as you can look at at that distance. If 
it were twice as large you could not see it all comfortably at one 
time. 

But you want to know about the spirit, not simply the ma- 
terial form. Still I do not believe that you would ever put that 
in the form of a firm and definite question. You have known me 
for these fifteen, eighteen or whatever number of years it is, and 
you have known my mind, my aspiration, my feeling and.atti- 
tude toward a good many great questions and a good many dis- 
tinguished, if not great, persons. Itake pride in believing that, 
whatever mistakes or variations of opinion I might display, that I 
am a fairly genuine liberal in pretty nearly all matters that con- 
cern this editorial business. 

You know the lively, eager interest that I take in new 
writers. Our very friendship grew out of this feeling of mine. 
Out of it the Boyville stories and a lot of notable pieces of 
writing that you have done. Do you remember the Spanish 
War number that we got out at McClure’s? That you wrote 
that lively piece that Orson Lowell illustrated? In a modest 
and professional and almost unknown Way, as you were aware, 
I had something to do with the journalistic side in arousing 
public interest and enlightening public opinion in many matters 
and forms of thought that have now become accepted common- 
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Concerning the new form of Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


places as to business, as to governmental relation to it, as to the 
railroads and their attitude toward the public. I do not say 
this boastfully, as you know. It is only a part of this talk of 
ours over the new things that I am concerned with. 


This new magazine will have the same spirit, but I think. 


all those of us who have been in the journalism of public 
matters—who have been vigorously concerned— have of later 
years been growing in charity in the desire to take all men into 
our sense of the human being and his relation to conditions 
and the situations of the day; to attribute less to individual 
malice or individual greed, or individual vindictiveness. Those 
whom we have felt strongly against we now wish to win, to 
bring over. And we see something of the effects of this desire 
and this feeling in today's life, both business life and political 
life. We see great business men affected by the aroused sense 
-of the people that this country must be made a better place to 
live in. That it is not only humane, but it is wise to have a 
wider disposition of the good things of life. We see in politics 
a far larger number coming into an active interest and making 
active expression concerning the policies or problems, and 
leaders taking people more into their confidence. It has become 
a more open game. All this sharing with the large number of 
people the ideas that we used to think were limited to a few, 
has changed the journalistic aspect. We have to say things in 
different terms, we have to make allowances for the human 
elements, for an appreciation by individuals of principles and 
ideas that we did not use to have. 

'Therefore, I think our journalism has become kinder, 
more just and I may say more effective. 

Putting it briefly I think that this new magazine has the 
spirit of the old American Magazine, but refreshed and re- 
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Mr. Purs’ Zetter zo Mr. WHITE 





newed exemplified in more beautiful and more appealing form. 

In this new avatar we are freed somewhat from the sterner 
forms and purposes embodied in the older shape. Here we 
. may take a bolder, freer flight—be more unconventional and 
yet more effective. It seems to us ourselves a pioneer effort— 
a new world in journalism, one still to be formed and one still 
to be developed. Already we find unanticipated resources, of 
possible grace and charm in type and pages. 

Of course we shall continue to seek out tne good things 
and good people and urge that they be emulated. We shall 
still speak boldly, but with humility, words of condemnation of 
men and ideas when it seems our professional duty to utter them. 

It is only just now, within a couple of weeks, that I have 
realized fully what we have been doing. For a year or more 
past, we have been working on this thing. We have seen it 
in its elements and scattered parts, and now as a whole. And 
now when the Christmas number is here before me, practically 
completed, it gives me some sort of a feeling that I can hardly 
express. A feeling of pride in this thing of which I have had 
a good deal to do. As I see it now, looking over its articles, 
and stories, this new and fresh presentation of pictures larger 
and more beautiful and more impressive than any form I have 
seen, I cannot but feel that it is good, though it be in part my 
handiwork. 

And then, too, Will, there is in it a wonderful spirit. Such 

a spirit as I have never seen in any single issue of any magazine. 
How we got it in I do not know, but all things, stories, pictures, 
articles, seem some way to have contributed a noble tone, and 
yet very interesting and very appealing, not esoteric, not above 
the heads of real people, but in some way going directly to their 
minds and hearts. This is a Christmas number you know, and 
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Concerning the new form of Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


without gross or common use of the spirit of Christmas. This 
magazine has more of what is the real expression of that kindly 
uplifting season than any book I have seen. 

If I could make my children believe that I was real and most 
of the time the sort of man that selected, inspired and wrought 
into one book the harmonized contentsof the December number, 
I should be very, very proud. Youth sees pretty straight, and 
a jury of five, from twelve to twenty-one, may fairly average the 
wider judgment. I do not fool them, I know. And I have 
long ceased trying. 

It is curious how this magazine, when I first got it here 
together, leaped into a sort of living reality. I can tell you how 
itis, I think. From my window I look northeast to the great 
four span bridge that springs from back on Manhattan Island, 
leaps the East River, touching in its path Blackwell's Island, 
and lands half a mile back from the Long Island side. I saw 
it built—bit by bit it rose and took form, gaunt and grey. It 
grew under my eyes. But I knew it not. Till late one fall 
evening—stopping hereto finish some work in quiet—I happened 
to look out. There was a bridge I had never seen, glowing and 
glorious in its splendid towers and spans, outlined and drawn 
against the darkened skies in ten thousand lights. Then for 
the first time I saw that noble piece of man's device. 

I guess it is something like that with this new magazine, 
slow and long building, shapeless pieces here and there, scraps 
and parts inspected and either rejected or passed along. In 
Short, nothing but pieces and a design—a scheme that is like 


a baseless fabric of a vision, —and yet it was being built. 


Then one day the arches are joined, pieces come together, 
pages fitted each to each, pictures put in place, the colors proved 
—and behold it is a magazine! 
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And I hardly dare say how seemly it appears to me, trim, 
beautiful and shapely, a vision realized and with well nigh all 
the character and loveliness of the imagined book. 

When I first saw it, Will, it gave mea thrill. Such a thrill 
I have rarely had. I had it that night. Do you remember I 
wrote you of it? (And I remember, and shall always remember, 
your reply) — the night there was born unto me a son — always 
to be known as Brother because of the four dear welcome sisters 
that foreran him. This thrill was something like that. 

It seems as if there were no way of getting this over to you 
without making it very personal. I do not know that I ever 
wrote such a letter before in my life, but I have tried to tell you 
how this new magazine has seemed to me in the working out, 
and how it has taken possession of me now that it is about to 
take a real living form as a book. I wanted to make some record 
of this, of what I have been going through, and the aspect that 
it now takes. And to whom could I better make this expres- 
sion? ‘Than to you, my old friend, to whom I have always, 
when we got down to it, given the actual color of the spirit, 
and the circumstances that were affecting me for either good - 
or for possible mischance. 


Always affectionately yours, - 
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AFFAIR OF THE Lapy Missionary, THE. Illustrated........................4. Edgar Wallace................. 82 Feb. 
ALL THAT GLITTERS. Illustrated. .............0..0. 0000 c cece betes John A. Moroso............... 36 Apr. 
ALLAN PINKERTON’s UNPUBLISHED STORY OF THE First ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE 
or LINCOLN.. Illustrated... lu cuc dee ba er baa ova ne dna pe ee beh ee E Een Ed dames 17 Feb. 
ARMY Speaks, Tus. Letters from General Leonard Wood and Captain John 
McAuley: Palmer... vei Septet eae erre eene a edb Pea dal-oade dh debt aid faba Dee oe du 72 Mar. 
ASK AND It SHALL BE GIVEN. Illustrated. .............2.060 cece cece ee eee Harris Merton Lyon............ 9 Dec. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THEATRICAL Press AGENT, THE. lllustrated— EN 
Tcr xc P r 
IL. sse Eines pei eds Me a e Uere Dea Be ace, anole Sa SM RW bat Ne UR Rd S EI REA qu 78 May 
ij" E E E E E NE T EE NE ET TE E AGM E 70 June 
Bravest Turne I Ever Dip, Tue. (Prize Competition) 
st Prize—Gave of Her Skin to Save a Life....................2..2.00000005 Mrs. Eric A. Brodboll.......... 124 Apr. 
M Prize—Car Seats, Five Cents; Car Straps, Three Cents. . ........ Maye M. Von Walden.......... 126 Apr. 
3d Prize—Fought Small-Pox Single-Handed i in Logging Camp... OUS asa Sates EDEN REC 126 Apr. 
Bronze Ticer, THE. Lllustrated....:....... liiis eiie isse lessen James Francis Dwyer........... 18 June 
Burns or THE Mountains. Illustrated................ cece cece eee eee Emerson Hough........ 0... .. 13 Dec. 
CATCHING Up WrrH Curistmas. IIlustrated........0....0..0..0.0. 000 eee Edna Ferber.................-. 55 Jan. 
CxzLEBRITIES I Have Nor Mer. Illustrated...........0..0 0000000020008 cea Oliver Herford 
J.:Pierpont Morgan 25.5 £08. 250) Ae ON ee had EE ig whey gia HORDE OU Ee CUE Page Ae ....122 Dec. 
George Ade. ............ Xa nho nb eterne eique ebd c uu ee hy Brg ae e ue 123 Dec. 
Rudyard: Kipling... socer sS esi pumas aed Sin ain saquen tae EN aere C 74 Jan. 
Arnold. Bennett. erei hna ees heat deta x Uer Vaude urs tata eie Tedéshle s edo pete dus tos 75 Jan. 
John Drew... sinon Sb weet gn EET RD Murs Vac e E dea eed uim DR Apre ed m e e Ta ee ERR ul 76 Feb 
GLK Chesterton. |. 2.4 5520. 06 ow re Seemed hehe Xie don as Hage ie Re Hs Gch eh Nae tN salen tea HEIN An 77 Feb 
George Bernard Shaw...............00000 00000000000 oe abate ena te did ro Ree a i a a PA ENS tenes Deis . 94 Mar. 
William Dean Howells: (i.e Fn bad Ae ip Vea wow LE erbe Lac bee ee aber ue Peek 95 Mar. 
Caristuas Goop FELLows. Illustrated......00.0...... 0000220 Clifford Raymond. ............. 125 Dec. 
CONSIDERATION FOR THE SHOP GIRL... nunon uaau aerar te e een 151 Dec. 
Country Town SAYING8.......... eese e E. W. Howe................... 130 Mar. 
Country Town SAYINGS........ isses esses e E. W. Howe........ .......... 89 Apr. 
CREED oF WORK FOR WOMEN, À....... aaan uses s Laura Drake Gill. ............. 85 June 
Darcy Kuaw. Illustrated... ooooiislssssssssssss s E. Albert Apple........ 0 ....... 18 Apr. 
Diary or A Cop, Tue.  IHlustrated..... ll aaaea eee eed Michael F 
. Il. How Is‘ Learned" loe tete isl eR PRAVO bel mde Ires ub elggteie tu EUR 67 Jan. 
IL. -What 1" Leárned 5. ie re aside ced braa o AR gases a Oc asus cage cese au dente Ned Ba aoe RII 11 Feb. 
IH. The Wardman........................... EASE teas dats sat debe beets aha Batt aN ER GEE BOG a ox Hates Og) ersten 74 Mar. 
one, Captain. XD os Sad ote tias eru Beets ONS Cares che aac x i Me OM aon we UE te 80 Apr. 
DiNNER Guests or Bia Tim, THE. Illustrated....00...0000..0000..0000 0.0005. John Reed........ 0... sss. 101 Dec. 
Down AND THE ELEPHANT, Tur. Illustrated... ose 0.00205. sss Henry Wallace Phillips. ........ 67 May 
EDITOR'S TABLE; esl e ose son RING aos Dow en merde hepa behead cii uidi eile d aeree aspis 5 —— 
EFFICIENCY AND THE HicgHBrow. Illustrated. ........0...........-0.. .... Albert Jay Nock....... 0000... 48 Mar. 
EXPERIENCES OF AN AIRMAN. Illustrated.........0. 0 .........2..-00005 . . . Augustus Post................. 78 Feb. 
-PRESIDENT OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE REPLIES To Miss TARBELL, AN......... H. K. Pomroy................. 29 June 
FAIRWEATHER Hits. IHllustrated....... ilo oisi esee Louis Graves.......00.000000544 50 June 
Fakina as A Fine ArT. Illustrated... 0 ooiiisleisssssssssee RR Rr eeaaee 89 Dec. 
FLY IN THE Vacation, Tue. Illustrated Henry Oyen... 36 Dec. 
Forty Years or Im. Illustrated..........00.................. Brand Whitlock 
I. A Boy and His Grandfather: s.is tigis orearen entree eee Ea 11 Jan. 
II. From the Whitechapel Club to Altgeld... nananana RR ee 43 Feb. 
III. A Story of Political Strife.................... Da Rr Ae heeds ete 3 ... 42 Mar. 
IV. New Discoveries of Old Truths " ae ... 49 Apr. 
V. Golden Rule Jones.. etna a Ne PE EEE E E rtetes ied dtu LB de auge ... 47 May 
VI. I Run for Mayor............ .... beet tees ROS ... 44 June 
FnreNDLY FinE-FrEND, Tue. Illustrated... 000) eee George Fileh.................. 20 May 
FRiENDLY Roap, THe. Illustrated... eB esi quii tals es ieee Stee David Grayson 
Il. I Whistle..................... sre Rel aS Aral ce A pens toga iy elt re te NE cig ar tease DOR asian bh 5 Dec. 
III. ` The House by the Side of the Ro: VET PORE lag ike eee ben te E 43 Jan. 
Iv. I yee a ia of a Mighty Battle in Which Christian Again Meets eae 
PU TIMENTES an eae aie Mane sme ah SS aden. PD Sh, e 
V. I Pis y Part of a Spectacle-Peddler./......liiiiiisssesssses EEEE 67 Mar. 
VI. An Experiment in Human Nature... isses esse ee e e eren 24 Apr. 
VII. An Undiscovered Country... siosssssssssssssi e e e n 43 May 
VIII. “The: Hedge: ones AnA eo Rer vid AS QUE odie EN e aoe Melden p itu EACUS dedos ce 40 June 
Goop Witt To Women. Illustrated... 0 eee Ida M. Tarbell. . sss. 45 Dec. 
GRarTER, THE. Ilustrated.. ......... 0e Henry Kitchell Webster... 90 Apr. 
Hanp or THE WorLD, THE. Illustrated. ii. 0000an ce eee Helen Keller... 41 Dee. 
HEALTH AND HorsE-POWER...... 1.0.00 cece Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
I edad rhc nhieu fu eTerImutstRieshrrebve eruat co prm hun hash GA A RAN wd Sean Rel Ria ate peak dr 94 Feb. 
IE erect cetera cete ca tide a casted Mas DO reni eet edente “AE Receipes Pe ncaa dels eir de 86 Mar 











DIVE S Led E i ale on AE ei cet eost s Sent on ta talent desde e Na te E E n n eoe a QUT heed he 88 May 

a EEE E E E ash eS si Mer uM EA Mei an ed aay nie Dale tue tei ees bed TOR ante 82 a, EET X e ires 90 June 
HELEN: KELLER to oor 4 Vie REESE RO I LUI aget Rd a etu cess n e tek s tur ted DR MR DS 
HERE'S HOPING. oe eoo EE n teh eie tuus Docet UH iei William Johnston 

Sixty Minutes of Salary. o aee DUELO CIR quud nue Ra alten aaa DEEA NDE AG 

Satisf: pup Medie eina des E E E E ELS ISDN Meam eee te Usu rM ec as E. 

Why ARE A X CH beIM CMM D P 

How Do OU Look ae Siete oed AR e a ede E alah ae van esee Eee w Eu c al ec gl 
He Tages Apvice. Illustrated...........0..00.0.00.00 00000 cece cece ene William Slavens 
Home. Ilustrated. zs. 2 io nici eere EE RE ER TE Lincoln. Colcord 
HOME AND FAMILY. oo eaei ere RR Yu he rne dre e S rigo a J. Walter Gapp A 
Honor OF THE BLUEBOTTLES, THE. Ilustrated. ....... Lannon ananuna Earl Derr Biggers.............. 23 Mar. 
How Ir Works. Illustrated. .......... nannan nent tenes Frank Barkley Copley........... 11 Apr. 
HuNT ror a Money Trust, Tue. Illustrated. ....... onanan anaana aaa aaan Ida M. Tarbell 

I The Hunt for a Money Trust... 00.000 ehh ees 11 May 

HM.: The Stock Market... s merse nos decoder meos Pa tH abut ved eda eet else gane Rute de ta 23 June 
IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT IsRAELs, THE. Illustrated ...................... rank Barkley Copley........... 21 Dec. 


INTERESTING PEopLE— 





Herbert 8. Bigelow 1:55 sees wa v hee Wa SY eee Brand Whitlock................ 30 Dec. 
Henry C, Mustin lleno oie e eere rc e YR EI UR T. Dart Walker. .............L. 30 Dec. 
Ralph Whitfield Chandless.......... L.n a 0000 ccc cc ccc cence eee Albert Jay Nock............... 34 Dec. 
Mrs. Frank Ambler Pattison.......... L iioii essere Robert G. Anderson............. 34 Dec. 
J. J- Pastoriza een er Albert Jay Nock..... ......... 28 Jan. 
Frank I. Cobb... 2.20.0... 000 cee Awbader ose dase esas: rub ie wal James Schermerhorn............ 30 Jan. 
Thomas Moran. |ui sobre eU EX aer ota 4 epe RT S ON G. H. Buek.. esos. 80 Jan. 
Governor West and His Honor Men ..... 000.00... cece cee Orin Edson Crooker............. 32 Jan. 
The Grandmother College Student ......00 020.00. cee Carl Beck..........000 00000 34 Jan. 
Col. Charles H. Haskell... 2.0.0.0 00000 ccc ea Verne Dyson...............04% 28 Feb. 
“Jimmy” Hare: eui eR acl eee edge AA Rip ship Sty meg tale ago ok R. W. Ritchie.................. 80 Feb. 
Borrowers:of Time... c eere A Ree sss, Sein ge oie oh gay tee Sine on s John Anson Ford.............. 31 Feb. 
Mrs. Isaac L.:Rlce.— iur ha hdc ve ee Teepe toe er Bbw Edd Y Dana Gatlin... 34 Feb. 
Clifford W. Beers. exon lle DRE re Ie phe ae nds ouabain d William Allen Johnston. ........ 34 Feb 
HernrrFàabré.-.:. lel eR b READS REG A Nw S iq een Eleanor Van Horn............. 29 Mar. 
The: Kolb Brothers. ;. ome es Revo RAS Mesa PEA veheryi Sage Rl Gb bal VOSA bier se in i IP 30 Mar. 
Gustaf Adolf Fjaestad... 00.2... 0... esses Henry Goddard Leach.......... 30 Mar. 
Hen Watson: es ere e aero ERAT lind Sas BAA MIN EQUI ARMOR A NC tena E. Fred Eastman. . ...... 83 Mar. 
Mrs. Clara Cahill Park........... sees Ray Stannard Baker... .... 84 Mar. 
George We Fi9k: i512. 255.1 0g ken ueber ber dde ces Crete P donec Charles H. Meters.............. 29 Apr. 
: Vilhjalmur Stefanson. ........ onua uaua aeara ereere reroror erre Henry Goddard Leach........... 30 Apr. 
Dr. Thomas A. Store... John M. Siddall............ .. 30 Apr. 
Andrew H: Green, Jr fe. cae spoboe st e EVER da be ead GGG In PE ES Hugh S. Fullerton.............. 32 Apr. 
Louise Homer iid. ole een A oa, ba e Oe le ce ER eta Yves Dana Gatlin... 0... 34 Apr. 
Joli Mellish.— n ynia e AEA a revu Mig a ch pic Aisha gtd AU See E A. Russell Bond................ 29 May 
Sir William Mackenzie and Sir Donald Mann...................000 0000 eee Robson Black.................. 30 May 
Dr. Arnold Genthe. sri enir foc eR Gtk Ue ed ea eda A Will Irwin... 32 May 
Nina Wilcox Putnam. cii ooe eeaeee 000 ce rhe I.M. T. bei 34 May 
The Hon. Charles Dalton...............uuuuiuuuiuesssss. Wa eA DE W. A. Craick....... lassus 33 June 
William Henry Lewis.............0...0.0 0.0. cece cect mn Booker T. Washingion: EEEE 34 June 
Btewart.Culinz«s.is itn DRUSI Solan tee bo we a eed beu George A. Dorsey. . ....... 94 June 
Maty E: Woolley s aeri o ch Gin wen RET) NE ERE pe re E ave Carrie A. Harper............... 37 June 
Malcolm MeClaren Ven Su Stal opm SAG aaeuetat tonne M Side s AR EN UE d nene. Dd John A. Moroso................ 3 June 
INTERLOCUTORY DECREE, AN. Illustrated. .....00.0.00000. 0000 eese lessen John Fleming Wilson........... 22 Jan 
INTERPRETER's House, IN THE.................... 167 Dec., 121 Jan., 118 Feb., 132 Mar., 134 Apr., 126 May, 122 June 
IN THE ABSENCE OF THE AGENT. Illustrated. ..... 0.00.00... 0. eee eee eee nee Edna Ferber........ esses. 55 Apr. 
I SuHouup Say So. Illustrated. ........ naana eee eee James Montgomery Flagg 
The Dinner Party... oS eee ss a iw Aah eS Re PORN Se xad a OEE ques eae GE RS 162 Dec. 
Auto Fois—Auto Moeurs: s i... odan eke Sata De ie ets SEG x ed egre tee e e Pd pe etal CEN eee E 117 Jan. 
“Come Live With Me and Be My Cook’... 0.0. e hh 111 Feb. 
Parlor Entertainers, or The Led yof. SüceUsss c vie co ck Ge siet NO UM te LOU Re SUE deat e 126 Mar. 
“Unteresting People" and The Tribulations of an Ilustrator... 0.0.0... 0 00.0 eee esee 128 Apr 
Cream or: Lemon tiie eoe societies ob 0 ak ose AN a sla are Saeed eda pl Dae Uus RSE cob lace Eas TX dace nw ates 120 ay 
From Gibson to Goldberg. ........ 00 Rh he e lan 116 June 
IsTr TRUE? lllüstrated in. cece ee itm Tee D ERRORES |. Albert Jay Nock............... 51 Jan. 
Is Ir TRvE?7—A FURTHER COMMUNICATION... osse e Albert Jay Nock............... 88 Apr. 
Joys OF THE TRUE WALKER. Illustrated. i... 000 esses Walter Prichard Eaton.......... 10 June 
KickiNG—AND THE GooD OF IT... 2.220 eee William Frederick Diz.......... 149 Dec. 
KiN Story, A. Illustrated... 2.000 cnc Ed. Howe........... ss 00055 153 Dec. 
Knee-Deep IN Knickers. Ilustrated... naana eee Edna Ferber............ 0.0055 54 Mar. 
get OvNcE THe. Illustrated...... VENDOR E ath an a SD MEE L. C. Moise..... losses. 70 Apr. 
LETTER FROM “BURNS OF THE MOUNTAINS Aloo o else esse eee J. A. Burns... aaa, 70 May 
LEVELER: THE. Illustrated. en e a e a Aee mn Donal Hamilton Haines..... .... 77 Jan. 
LirrLE Lapy or THE New, THe. Illustrated. © liliis Samuel Merwin... 35 Jan. 
Mas Wao Craxcep His Mixp, Tre. Hlustratedo liliis Raymond Ward Hofflund........ 11 Mar. 
Maxims oF Meritvsenan, Tue. Ulustrated 0000 olus Gelett Burgess... 00660 118 May 
Maxims ok METHUSELAH, Tae. Hlustrated Usus a ecd y ure dt Met eet oed Gelett Burgess... l...a 86 June 
MavomGaxNon S Lettens llusteiedo. aes oa orrien ene eco exe necp eer mh Perd de fam E E ee he 47 Jan. 
My E PIECE or LUCK t Prize Competition ) 
Ist Prize -A Reporters Narrow Escape... 0 eee eee Charles M. Vernon............. 101 Jan. 
2d Prize -Prison --A Blessing in Disguise.. aaau esee Henry Phillips................. 101 Jan. 
Sd Prize -The Winner of the 8250 Prize Letter About the Magazine .......Mrs. J. T. Müler.............. 102 Jan. 
My First Eien: Hlustrated.iii iio lisse orean a e aa E E KA Eaa H. G. Wells. 2000000000 ee 109 Dec. 
NonLEsT Man I Ever Knew, Tux. 4p rize € TENE) 
Ist Prize—*' A Fool There Iz"... Keen red patient eqni bid Margaret Burrous Martin. ...... 114 Feb. 
2d Prize—The Noblest Man 1 Ever Knew pH ada sito tS Eats TANIA aT Ra Lad, PRSE 115 Feb. 
3d Prize--A True Story... i... R ht depre Pa disnei ose dee Hex Red Arthur Galusha Smith. .......... 116 Feb. 
Orrickk Bors, AN. Hlustrated. faysuobRaWadrg nte RC eene Wilbur Daniel Steele............ 24 May 
Ovurten Name, THe. lustrat. 000 eee ele Frank B. FElser....0..00.0....... 53 May 











Ow Rusa Srreet Brivce. Illustrated 





Ovror' THE EDITOR'S. MAIL... o urere IU ede Barely Rts degen She UH wie PURINE EEE NR pee RE CURE 
UTWITS THE THIEF OF TIME............ usse en 
OvercominG Bap Hasits_ (Prize Competition) 
lst Prize—Farmer's Wife Learned to be Happy..................-.-0-0005 Mrs. John Wood............... 90 Mar. 
2d Prize—''Second by Second”—A Drunkard Cured Himself............... Thomas Harding............... 90 Mar. 
3d Prize—Held Fast by Cigarette Habit....................0..0 000s eee Merlin M. Taylor.............. 92 Mar. 
PERSONAL COMMUNICATION TO DAVID GRAYSON, A............. 000000 Mrs. J. T. Miller.............. 73 Feb. 
Prize CouPETITIONS— 
v ‘My Biggest Piece of Luck: roai club a a r e aa Blea curte RR E RASA OE As 101 Jan. : 
II. The Noblest Man I Ever Knew............uuuuueeeesessse I I Ra len 114 Feb. 
III. Overcoming Bad Habits.........0.0.0.000 000 esI e eren 90 Mar. 
IV. The Bravest Thing I Ever Did...............0. 0.0 ccc cece an 124 Apr. 
V. The Wittiest Man I Ever Knew... hee 95 May 
PunrAN HeEant, A. Illustrated............ Ve HH cor Cav. Angelo de Angetis.......... 37 Mar. 
REGENT, THE. Illustrated..........0.0000000 000 ccc esee Arnold Bennett 
Chapter- "Leo [vue RO regiae epe WR dp E Uma EIN ERAI d tape qus 
Chapter- II: Lesen oo dee egenus esi dete ve Natta Ta Bad Stes PU tome ade 19 Jan 
ADter^ III — Feces eem eG hi dh aah grees Sad Ce ig eda eeu sae ee Partt dO red 50 Feb 
Chapter IV... uuo ure eram A ERR APVT TN too oa sp Bale EE tet ue tud CdSe dee hate 98 Mar. 
Chapter: Vetere o lu ote ool eh LA DA LU ES Squad Mage duet sag eS e De lta Rd LI 46 Apr 
Chapter. Vl... ee Ra eh ae Sos Gna eA EE aaa ee eg NR URINE Re de 98 May 
Chapter VIL: 2 utes ea erDUr eq quet nuo Lese aw A ee gies A AINE es a de alt AREE on ld A Sor ed Ooh e ed 94 June 
N TO NATURE, THE. lllustrated.......... llus eese Ian Hay............0....000... 35 Feb. 
Room on THE FourtH FLoon, THE. IIlustrated............... 2.2.0.0 e eee Ralph Straus.................. 140 Dec. 
Saran BEnNHamDT. Illustrated...............00 00000 e eee eee eee eee Robert Grau... 90 Feb. 
SMOKE. Illustrated specc idee ee e aa ee eas km ERE ERE ERIS John A. Moroso................ 37 May 
Story or ANNIE, Tae. IIlustrated............0.0.0.00 00002 eens Hattie Lee MacAlisicr........... 18 May 
Tue THEATER. Illustrated. 
Where Do the Children Come In?...............Luus cece cece eens Walter Prichard Eaton.......... 53 Dec. 
Concerning David Belasco.............0...00 0000 c ccc eee tenes Walter Prichard Eaton.......... 61 Jan. 
New Plays Worth While..................0 00.02 e eee Walter Prichard Eaton.......... 58 Feb. 
Stray EGER H On.ActnE oto anu RUL O EMYRE A Shia A EN Walter Prichard Eaton. ......... 60 Mar. 
Concerning William Favereham.......... suus IR Walter Prichard Eaton. ......... 61 Apr. 
More Plays Worth While..............uuuuuuueeessseee II Walter Prichard Eaton.......... 60 May 
The Repertoire Theater in America................000 cece cece eee eee eee Walter Prichard Eaton.......... 58 June 
Tre Tear BiNps, THe. Illustrated..........0.0.0.0..0.0 20 cece eee ee V. H. Cornell. . ........ 65 June 
Waart a Man WiLL Do For a DRINK. Illustrated................-.000 00 eeeeee A Bartender... 51 Mar. 
Waar My Boy Knows. Illustrated........... 000 een nent ee 42 Apr. 
Waar WE ALL Srann Fon. IIlustrated...............0. nunana c cece cee eee Albert Jay: Nock................ 53 Feb. 
WHEN WILLY AND ANNIE Grew Ur. Illustrated. ....... nunen uaaa Mary Brecht Pulver............. 131 Dec. 
Wrecrs—Way Tuey Increase. IIlustrated...................... 0c eee eee Albert W. Atwood.............. 17 Mar. 
WrrTIEST Man I Ever Knew, Tre. (Prize Competition) 
lst Prize—“The Yard of Bacon" Man......... seen Peter Gray Evans............... .95 May 
2d Prize—The Creator of “Finnigan”............. 0.0. cee eee cee Howard C. Kegley.............. 96 May 
3d Prize— Village Barber and Local Wit...................0 0. cece eee eee Henry K. Smith................ 97 May 
Youna AMERiIcA IN ENGLAND. IIlustrated.............. 0.0.0.0: eee ss Welford Beaton................ 113 Dec. 
VERSE - 
CANDLEMAB eor ia a boerexur b yc ser Wea baled aa, teats Harriet Mason Kilburn......... 29 Dec. 
CELEBRITIES I Have Nor MET. ........ osse e Oliver Herford 
J. Pierpont Morgan and George Ade.............ssseueleseessseseslleele men 122 Dec. 
Rudyard Kipling and Arnold Bennett. ............ nuanua nuanua aeara nrnna ranra annarrar rrano r arrena 74 Jan. 
John Drew and G. K. Chesterton. ....... L... nunana anuanua rereana eaea hen 76 Feb. 
George Bernard Shaw and William Dean Howells... ...... L.u uuuuuuuuar auaa eee seen 84 Mar. 
CÖNGUERORS, THR oisi ee arena epei ia a a pes Bata Ne T a ea aA e EES Harry Kemp. .....0....0.0.... 20 Dec. 
DEATH THE ADVENTURER. ......01.00.0 20002 c cece elec tent n e hh e Sarah N. Cleghorn.............. 54 Jan. 
DOROTHEA i hoot Ai ele der eid pu Ea eie M ERES Dn Sarah N.Cleghorn...... ....... 9 Jan 
ECONOMICOS oo RR eR ees SMOD eH UR RE ARATRO E ERE Howard M. Jones.............. 23 Apr. 
HYMN TO NEW YORK. 4: 2008. uen ene Sa eve ST iret re peregi erra a e ral s o Dc ia ef 9 Feb. 
JosEPRH'a8-LAMENT. Lo ld peel eei A E Duce bine m T Eger acd Harry Kemp..............244. 73 Mar. 
Net To SNARE THE MOONLIGHT, À....... esee nnn Nicholas Vachel Lindsay........ 99 Apr. 
ON THE BUILDING OF SPRINGFIELD. .... 2206600 Nicholas Vachel Lindsay........ 117 May 
PATH; THES. 1: ce ccs ie Dre Sie bed eRe EE MOT geo Mk S Pda fs Emery Pottle......... ..Luuuu. 12 Dec. 
PLACE IN THE SUN, A ys eae Seances ed mé p DUE Dp EE ET UHR DUE De Bessie Emmelt................. 125 May 
RETRIBUTION uir ep UAE S E SEE T Caius Pete ps Helen Bullis... ............... 57 Feb. 
SONG. FOR MAYA ulii beeches chao kane S Dit ege n Uae nee oho Leb PUR onis se. 9 May 
STOOP, LIBERTY! o ech ekds care sug aa idee hes hes LES yn e oles Helen Coale Crew.............. 104 Dec. 
"TAMBURLAINE ran eap e Mascots euer Que Ra aS or STALE Dee John Reed ....... 2226. 34 Jan. 
THREE POEMB. ee RE OCAIPN EADEM e ART DE Dea Eel p, goes Herbert Trench. ................ 22 Mar. 
To 4 POET IN DESPAIR............0. 00. ccc ccc Rh me nn John Hall Wheelock............ 98 Jan. 
WOMEN, ooo ise con iL the t elle es opm UR AE Gard eens Sah thare sinus RC D eed Zona Gale................2605. 9 June 
Youna Man's DARLING, THE... 0000 has Sarah N. Cleghorn. ............. 117 Feb 
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THE FRIENDLY ROAD 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


HEN I was 
a boy I 
learned after 
many dis- 
couragements to play 
on atin whistle. There 
was a wandering old 
fellow in our town who 
would sit for hours on 
the shady side of a 
certain ancient hotel- 
barn, and with his 
little whistle to his lips, 
and gently swaying his 
head to his tune and LUN f 
tapping one foot in LN 
the gravel, he would 
produce the most won- 
derful and beguiling melodies. His favor- 
ite selections were very lively; he played, I 
remember, ‘Old Dan Tucker" and *Money 
Musk" and the tune of a rollicking old 
song, now no doubt long forgotten, called 
“Wait for the Wagon." I can see him 
yet, with his jolly eyes half closed, his 
lips uckered around the whistle, and 
his fingers curiously and stiffly poised 
over the stops. I am sure I shall never 
forget the thrill which his music gave 
to the heart of a certain barefoot boy. 
At length, by means I have long since 
forgotten, I secured a tin whistle exactly 
like Old Tom Madison’s and began 
diligently to practise such tunes as I 
knew. I am quite sure now that I must 
have made a nuisance of myself, for it 
soon appeared to be the set purpose of 
every member of the family to break up 
my efforts. Whenever my father saw 
me with the whistle to my lips, he would 
instantly set me at some useful work 
(oh, he was an adept in discovering useful 
work to do—for a boy!). And at the very 
sight of my stern aunt I would instantly 
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secrete my whistle in my blouse and fly 
for the garret or cellar, like a cat caught in 
the cream. Such are the early tribu- 
lations of musical genius! 

At last I discovered a remote spot 
on a rafter in the hay-barn where, 
lighted by a ray of sunlight which came 
through a crack in the eaves and pointed 
a dusty golden finger into that hay- 
scented interior, I practised rapturously 
and to my heart's content upon my tin 
whistle. I learned Money Musk” until 
I could play it in Old Tom Madison’s 
best style—even to the last nod and final 
foot-tap. I turned a certain church 
hymn called “Yield Not to Tempta- 
tion" into something quite inspiriting, 
and I played ‘Marching Through 
Georgia" until all the “happy hills of 
hay" were to the fervid eye of a boy's 
imagination full of tramping soldiers. 
Oh, I shall never forget the joys of 
those hours in the hay-barn, nor the 
music of that secret tin whistle! I can 
hear yet the crooning of the pigeons in 
the eaves, and the slatey sound of their 
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wings as they flew across 
the open spaces in the 
great barn: I can smell 
yet the odor of the hay. 

But with years, and 
the city, and the shame 
of youth, I put aside 
and almost forgot the 
art of whistling. When 
I was preparing for the 
present pilgrimage, how- 
ever, it came to me 
with a sudden thrill of 
pleasure that nothing 
in the wide world now 
' prevented me from get- 
ting a whistle and see- 
ing whether I had 
forgotten my early cunning. At the very 
first good-sized town I came to I was 
delighted to find, at a little candy and 
toy shop, just the sort of whistle I 
wanted, at the extravagant price of ten 
cents. I bought it and put it in the bot- 
tom of my knapsack. 

“Am I not old enough now,” I said to 
myself, “to be as youthful as I choose?" 

Isn't it the strangest thing in the 
world how long it takes us to learn to 
accept the joys of simple pleasures?— 
and some of us never learn at all. “Boo!” 
says the neighborhood, and we are in- 
stantly frightened into doing a thousand 
unnecessary and unpleasant things, or 
prevented from doing a thousand be- 
guiling things. 

For the first few days I was on the 
road I thought often with pleasure of 
the whistle lying there in my bag, but 
it was not until after I left the Stanleys' 
that I felt exactly in the mood to try it. 

The fact is, my adventures on the 
Stanley farm had left me in a very cheer- 
ful frame of mind. They convinced me 
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that some of the great things I had 
expected of my pilgrimage were realizable 

ssibilities. Why, I had walked right 
into the heart of as fine a family as I 
have seen these many days. 

I remained with them the entire day 
following the potato-planting. We were 
out at five o’clock in the morning, and 
after helping with the chores, and eating 
a prodigious breakfast, we went again 
to the potato-field, and part of the time 
I helped plant a few remaining rows, 
and part of the time I drove a team 
attached to a wing-plow to cover the 
planting of the previous day. 

In the afternoon a slashing spring rain 
set in, and Mr. Stanley, who was a 
forehanded worker, found a job for all 
of us in the barn. Ben, the younger 
son, and I sharpened mower-blades and a 
scythe or so, Ben turning the grindstone 
and I holding the blades and telling him 
stories into the bargain. Mr. Stanley and 
his stout older son overhauled the work- 
harness and tinkered the corn-planter. 
The doors at both ends of the barn 
stood wide open, and through one of 
them, framed like a picture, we could see 
the scudding floods descend upon the 
meadows, and through the other, across 
a fine stretch of open country, we could 
see all the roads glistening and the tree- 
tops moving under the rain. 

“Fine, fine!" exclaimed Mr. Stanley, 
looking out from time to time, “we got 
in our potatoes just in the nick of 
time.” 

After supper that evening I told them 
of my plan to leave them on the following 
morning. 

“Don’t do that,” said Mrs. Stanley 
heartily, “stay on with us.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Stanley, “were 
short-handed, and I’d be glad to have 
a man like you all summer. There ain’t 
anyone around 
here will pay 
a good man 
more'n I will, 
nor treat 'im 
better." 

"Im sure of 
it, Mr. Stan- 
ley," I said, 
"but I can't 
stay with you." 

At that the 


tide of curi- 





osity which I had seen rising ever since 
I came began to break through. Oh, 
I know how difficult it is to let the 
wanderer get by without taking toll of 
him! There are not so many people 
here in the country that we can afford 
to neglect them. And as I had nothing in 


the world to conceal, and, indeed, loved: 


nothing better than the give and take of 
getting acquainted, we were soon at it in 
good earnest. 

But it was not enough to tell them that 
my name was David Grayson and where 
my farm was located, and how many 
acres there were, and how much stock 
I had, and what I raised. The great 

articular *Why?"—as I knew it would 

e—concerned my strange presence on 
the road at this season of the year and 
the reason why I should turn in by chance, 
as I had done, to help at their planting. 
If a man is stationary, it seems quite 
impossible for him to imagine why anyone 
should care to wander; and as for the 
wanderer, it is inconceivable to him 
how anyone can remain permanently 
at home! 

We were all sitting comfortably around 
the table in the living-room. The lamps 
were lighted, and Mr. Stanley in slippers 
was smoking his pipe, and Mrs. Stanley 
was darning socks over a mending- 
gourd, and the two young Stanleys were 
whispering and giggling about some 
matter of supreme consequence to youth. 
'The windows were open, and we could 
smell the -sweet scent of the lilacs from 
the yard, and hear the drumming of the 
rain as it fell on the roof of the porch. 

“Irs easy to explain," I said. “The 
fact is, it got to the point on my farm that 
I wasn't quite sure whether I owned it 
or it xb me. And I made up my mind 
I'd get away for a while from my own 
horses and cattle and see what the world 
was like. I wanted to see how people 
lived up here, and what they are thinking 
about, and how they do their farming." 

As I talked of my plans and of the dui 
one had, as I saw it, to be a good broad 
man as well as a good farmer, I grew 
more and more interested and enthusias- 
tic. Mr. Stanley took his pipe slowly 
from his mouth, held it poised until it 
finally went out, and sat looking at me 
with a rapt expression. I never had a 
better audience. Finally Mr. Stanley 
said very earnestly: 


“And you have felt that way too.” 

“Why, father!" exclaimed Mrs. Stan- 
ley in astonishment. 

Mr. Stanley hastily put his pipe back 
into his mouth and confusedly searched 
in his pockets for a match; but I knew I 
had struck down deep into a common 
experience. Here was this brisk and 
prosperous farmer having his dreams 
too—dreams that even his wife did not 
know! 

So I continued my talk with even 
grae fervor. I don't think that the boy 

en understood all that I said, for I was 
dealing with experiences common mostly 
to older men, but he somehow seemed to 
get the spirit of it, for quite unconsciously 
he began to hitch his chair toward me, 
then he laid his hand on my chair-arm, 
and finally and quite simply he rested his 
arm against mine and looked at me with 
all his eyes. I keep learning that there 
is nothing which reaches men's hearts 
like talking straight out the convictions 
and emotions of your innermost soul. 
Those who hear you may not agree with 
you, or they may not understand you 
fully, but something incalculable, some- 
thing vital, passes. And as for a boy or 
girl it is one of the sorriest of mistakes 
to talk down to them; for almost always 
your lad of fifteen thinks more simply, 
more fundamentally, than you do; and 
what he accepts as good coin is not facts 
or precepts, but feelings and convictions 
—life. And Lord! why shouldn't we 
speak out? 

“T long ago decided," I said, “to try 
to be fully what I am, and not to be 
anything or anybody else." 

“That’s right, that’s right,” exclaimed 
Mr. Stanley, nodding his head vigor- 
ously. 
a les about the oldest wisdom there 
is," I said, and with that I thought of 
the volume I carried in my pocket, and 
straightway I pulled it out and after a 
moment's search found the passage I 
wanted. 

"Listen," I said, “to what this old 
Roman philosopher said"—and I held 
the book up to the lamp and read aloud: 

"'* You can be invincible if you enter 
into no contest in which it is not in your 
power to conquer. Take care, then, when 
you observe a man honored before others, 
or possessed of great power, or highly 
esteemed for any reason, not to suppose 














him happy; and be not carried away by 
the appearance. For if the nature of the 

ood is in our power, neither envy nor 
jealousy will have a place in us. But you 
yourself will not wish to be a general or 
a senator or consul, but a free man; and 
there is only one way to do this, to care 
not for the things which are not in our 


power.” 

“That,” said Mr. 
phantly, “is exactl 
said, but I didn’t know it was in any 
book. I always said I didn’t want to 
be a senator or a legislator, or any other 
sort of office-holder. It’s good enough 
for me right here on this farm." 

At that moment I glanced down into 
Ben's shining eyes. 

"But I want to be a senator—or— 
something—when I grow up," he said 
eagerly. 

At this the older brother who was 
sitting not far off broke into a laugh, and 
the boy, who for a moment had been 
drawn out of his reserve, shrank back 
again and colored to the hair. 

“Well, Ben," said I, putting my hand 
on his knee, "don't you let anything 
stop you. I'll back you up. TII vote 
for you." 

After breakfast the next morning Mr. 
Stanley drew me aside and said: 

“Now I want to pay you for your help 
yesterday and the day before.’ 

“No,” I said, "I've had more than 
value received. You’ve taken me in 
likea friend and brother. I'veenjoyed it." 

So Mrs. Stanley half filled my knap- 
sack with the finest luncheon I've seen 
in many a day, and thus, with as pleasant 
a farewell as if I'd been a near relative, 
I set off up the country road. I was 
a little distressed in parting to see nothing 
of the boy Ben, for I had formed a 
genuine liking for him, but upon reaching 
a clump of trees which hid the house from 
the road I saw him standing in the moist 
grass of a fence corner. 

“T want to say good-by," he said 
in the gruff voice of embarrassment. 

* Ben," I said, “I missed you, and I'd 
have hated to go off without seeing you 
again. Walk a bit with me." 

So we walked side by side, talking 
quietly, and when at last I shook his 
hand Í said: 

“Ben, don’t you ever be afraid of 
acting up to the very best thoughts you 
have in your heart." 

He said nothing for a moment, and 
then: " Gee, I’m sorry you're goin’ away!" 

** Gee," I responded, “I’m sorry too!" 

With that we both laughed, but when 
I reached the top of the hill, and looked 
back, I saw him still standing there bare- 
footed in the road, looking after me. 
waved my hand and he waved his: and 
I saw him no more. 

No country, after all, produces any 
better crop than its inhabitants. And 
as I traveled onward I liked to think of 
these brave, temperate, industrious, 
God-friendly American people. I have no 
fear of the country while so many of 
them are still to be found upon the 
farms and in the towns of this land. 

So I tramped onward full of cheer- 
fulness. The rain had ceased, but all the 
world was moist and very green and still. 
I walked for more than two hours with 
the greatest pleasure. About ten o'clock 
in the morning I stopped near a brook 
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what I've always 
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to drink and rest, for I was warm and 
tired. And it was then that I bethought 
me of the little tin pipe in my knapsack, 
and straightway I got it out, and, sitting 
down at the foot of the tree near the 
brook, I put it to my lips and felt for 
the stops with unaccustomed fingers. 
At io made the saddest sort of work 
of it, and was not a little disappointed, 
indeed, with the sound of the whistle 
itself. It was nothing to my memory 
of it! It seemed thin and tinny. 

However, I persevered at it, and soon 
produa a recognizable imitation of 

om Madison’s “Old Dan Tucker.” 
My success quite pleased me, and I be- 
came so absorbed that I quite lost account 
of the time and place. There was no one 
to hear me save a blue jay which for an 
hour or more kept me company. He sat 
on a twig just across the brook, cocking 
his head at me and saucily wagging his 
tail. Occasionally he would dart away 


among the trees, crying shrilly; but his 
curiosity would always get the better of 
him, and back he would come again to 
try to solve the mystery of this rival 
whistling, which I’m sure was as shrill 
and as harsh as his own. 

Presently, quite to my astonishment, 
I saw a man standing near the brookside 
not a dozen paces away from me. How 
long he had been there I don’t know, for 
I had heard nothing of his coming. 
Beyond him in the town road I could see 
the head of his horse and the top of his 
buggy. I said not a word, but continued 
with my practising. Why shouldn’t I? 
But it gave me quite a thrill for the 
moment; and at once I began to think of 
the possibilities of the situation. Lord, 
what a thing it was to have so many 
unexpected and interesting situations 
developing! So I nodded my head and 
tapped my foot, and blew into my 
whistle all the more energetically. I 
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knew my visitor could not possibly keep 
away. And he could not; presently he 
came nearer, and said: 

“What are you doing, neighbor?” 

I continued a moment with my play- 
ing, but commanded him with my eye. 
Oh, I assure you I assumed all the airs of 
a virtuoso! When I had finished my tune, 
I removed my whistle deliberately and 

“wiped my lips. 

‘Why, enjoying myself,” I replied with 
= reatest good humor. ‘“‘What are you 
«loing?" 

"Why," he said, “watching you enjoy 
> ourself. I heard you playing as I passed 
zm the road, and couldn't imagine what 
ut could be." 

I told him I thought it might still be 

difficult, having heard me near at hand, 
to imagine what it could be—and thus, 
tossing the ball of good-humored repar- 
tee back and forth,we walked down to the 
road together. He had a quiet old horse 
and a curious top-buggy with the un- 
mistakable box of an agent or peddler 
built on behind. 

“My name,” he said, “is Canfield. I 
fight dust." 

“And mine,” I said, "is Grayson. I 
whistle." 

I discovered that he was an agent for 
brushes; and he opened his box and 
showed me the greatest assortment of 
big and little brushes, bristle brushes, 
broom-brushes, yarn brushes, wire 
brushes, brushes for man and brushes 
for beast, brushes of every conceivable 
size and shape, that ever I saw in all my 
life. He had out one of his especial pets, — 
he called it his *'leader,"—and feeling it 
familiarly in his hand he instinctively 
began the jargon of well-handled and 
voice-worn phrases which went with that 
particular brush. It was just as though 
some one had touched a button and had 
started him going. lt was amazing to 
me that anyone in the world should be so 
much interested in mere brushes—until 
he actually began to make me feel that 
brushes were as interesting as anything 
else! 

What a strange little dried-up old 
fellow he was, with his balls of mutton- 
chop side whiskers, his thick eyebrows, 
and his lively blue eyes!—a man evidentl 
not readily turned aside by rebuffs! He 
had already shown that his wit as a 
talker had been sharpened by long and 
varied contact with a world of reluctant 
purchasers. I was really curious to know 
more of him, so I said finally: 

“See here, Mr. Canfield, it’s just noon. 


Why not sit down here with me and have 
a bit of luncheon?” 

“Why not?” he responded with alac- 
a * As the fellow said, why not?" 

e unhitched his horse, gave him a 
drink from the brook, and then tethered 
him where he could nip the roadside 
grass. I opened my bag and explored the 
wonders of Mrs. Stanley's luncheon. I 
cannot describe the absolutely care-free 
feeling I had. Always at home, when I 
would have liked to stop at the roadside 
with a stranger, I felt the nudge of a 
conscience troubled with cows and corn, 
but here I could stop where I liked, or 
go on when I liked, and talk with whom I 
pleased, as long as I pleased. 

So we sat there, the brush-peddler and 
I, under the trees, and ate Mrs. Stanley's 
fine luncheon, drank the clear water from 
the brook, and talked great talk. Com- 
pared with Mr. Canfield I was a babe 
at wandering—and equally at talking. 
Was there any business he had not been 
in, or any place in the country he had not 
visited? e had sold everything from 
fly-paper to threshing-machines, he had 
picked up a large working knowledge of 
the weaknesses of human nature, and 
had arrived at the age of sixty-six with 
just enough available cash to pay the 
manufacturer for a new supply of bhes 
(In strict confidence, I drew certain con- 
clusions from the color of his nose!) He 
had once had a family, but dropped them 
somewhere along the road. Most of our 
brisk neighbors would have put him down 
as a failure—an old man, and nothing 
laid by! But I wonder—I wonder— 
One thing I am coming to learn in this 
world, and that is to l people haggle 
along with their lives as I haggle along 
with mine. 

We both made tremendous inroads on 
the luncheon, and I presume we might 
have sat there talking all the afternoon 
if I had not suddenly bethought myself— 
with a not unpleasant thrill—that my 
resting-place for the night was still 
gloriously undecided. 

“ Friend,” I said, “I’ve got to be up and 
going. I haven’t so much as a penny in 
my pocket, and I’ve got to find a place 
to sleep.” 

The effect of this remark upon Mr. 
Canfield was magical. He threw up both 
his hands and cried out: 

"You're that way, are you?"—as 
though for the first time he really under- 


stood. We were at last on common 
ground. 
"Partner," said he, "you needn't 


tell me nothin’ about it. I've been right | 
there myself.” 

At once he began to bustle about with 
great enthusiasm. He was for takin 
complete charge of me, and I think, if 
had permitted it, would instantly have 
made a brush-agent of me. At least 
he would have carried me along with him 
in his buggy; but when he suggested it, 
I felt very much, I think, as some ‘old 
monk must have felt, who has taken a 
vow to do some particular thing in some 
particular way. With great difficulty I 
convinced him finally that my way was 
different from his—though he was .e- 
gally impartial as to what road he took 
next,—and finally, with some reluctance, 
he started to climb into his buggy. 

A thought, however, struck him sud- 
denly, and he stepped down again, ran 
around to the box at the back of his 
buggy, opened it with a mysterious and 
smiling look at me, and took out a small 
broom-brush with which he instantly 
began brushing off my coat and trousers 


—in the liveliest and most exuberant . 


way. When he had finished this occu- 
pation, he quickly handed the brush to me. 

“A token of esteem," he said, “from a 
fellow traveler.” 

I tried in vain to thank him, but he held 
up his hand, scrambled quickly into his 
buggy, and was for driving off instantly, 
but paused, and beckoned me toward him. 
When I approached the buggy, he took 
hold of one of the lapels of my coat, 
bent over, and said with the utmost 
seriousness: 

“No man ought to take the road with- 
out a brush. A good broom-brush is 
the world's greatest civilizer. Are you 
looking seedy or dusty?—why, this here 
brush will instantly make you a re- 
spectable citizen. Take my word for 
it, friend, never go into any strange 
house without stoppin’ and brushin’ off. 
It’s money in your purse! You can get 
along without dinner sometimes, or even 
without a shirt; but without a brush— 
never! "There's nothin’ in the world so 
necessary to rich an’ poor, old an’ 
young, as a good brush!” 

And with a final burst of enthusiasm 
the brush-peddler drove off up the hill. 
I stood watching him, and when he looked 
around I waved the brush high over my 
head in token of a grateful farewell. 

It was a good, serviceable, friendly 
brush. I carried it throughout my wan- 
derings; and as I sit here writing in my 
study at this moment, I can see it hang- 
ing on a hook at the side of my fireplace. 


( Next month's Adventure, *'I play the part of a spectacle-peddler"' ) 
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Tom s Christmas Vision 





ASK AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN 


A Christmas Story 


By Harris Merton Lyon 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


HERE is one wonderful spec- 
tacle at Christmas-time, more 
wonderful than any other spec- 
tacle we may see on earth; and 
that is the spectacle of a whole world 
asking for something. Millions upon 
millions of us, with each his own desire, 
asking that it be fulfilled. Asking with 
greed g or asking out of sad hearts 
hopefully. Asking aloud with cheery 
voices; Tt asking in silence... a 
wish born under cover and kept on the 
hidden, under side of things. See the 
reat spectacle of millions on their knees 
Belorc the giving God, petitioning de- 
voutly for something . . . a new doll, 
a man's life, a bit of meat to eat. And 
the Christmas angel, who does the 
bidding of the giving God, disposes as 
God disposes. 


Little Tom had not always been 
blind. He could remember vaguely a 
dream-time in his life when the glory and 
mystery of color had appeared before his 
eyes. Then the darkness came; and he 
was left only with those memories. What 
was color? What made it? For hours he 


BY CARTON 
used to sit, generally in corners out of 
the way of his mother’s hurrying feet, 
and he used to muse upon what he had 
once seen. Red, Green, Blue—what 
were they? 

He was a quiet little tad. And of course 
he did a great deal of subdued talking 
and singing to himself. He liked to make 
up songs, and the one he made up about 
the colors was his favorite; he would croon 
it over and over: 


Red is Barns, 

And Blue is Skies, 
And Green is Grass, 
If you've got eyes. 


Hour after hour he would sit thus, 
nodding his head, beating his toy blocks 
together with his thin, delicate hands. 
When his mother knelt down and patted 
his close-cropped blond hair, Tom would 
catch her face suddenly and kiss her soft 
cheek. To him the feel of his mother's 
cheek and neck was the greatest delight 
in the physical world; for the rest, he 
lived in a dream-filled world of his own. 
He never cried, he never complained— 
but then, he never laughed either. 


MOORE-PARK 


He was such a sober, determined mite 
that everybody unconsciously took him 
very seriously. They had no idea what 
his life might be behind that dark wall; 
but that at times it was eery, weird, and 
piercingly vivid they could gather from 
the amiazing remarks he made. People 
felt that his existence must teem with 
supernatural things within the gloom of 
his little skull. And this was true. 

He had a fashion of inventing angels 
for those senses which remained to him— 
Angels of Perfume, Angels of Sound; 
the Angels of the Tongue, the Sensitive 
Angels of the Finger-tips. When he 

pla ed his music-box, Tom thought, 

ow these are Angels of Sound bring- 
ing me a tune, each one flying with a note 
to my ear." 

Because he could not move about, he 
had to invent his own play-world; and 
it was a queer world, like the world of 
myth. Great creatures rode and fought 
in his sunless skies. Distorted, monstrous 
shapes were beaten back onto far horizons 
by airy, fantastic, happy figures. He 
knew many by name; he had his cham- 
pions and his heroes. A ball used to 
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roll across his eyes from left to right. 
This ball would change itself into a great 
giant friend of his, then change again 
into a ball and roll back across his vision 
from right to left. Secrets were forever 
being whispered into his ears by all sorts 
of creatures, always with the caution 
that Tom should never tell. And Tom, 
nodding silently and gravely, would hear 
by the hour the stories the Angels of 
Perfume breathed to him about the 
flowers, or some other angel about some 
other world. 

His choicest secrets he never told, 
even to his mother. Not that he was 
sensitive, afraid of being laughed at or 
misunderstood. Not that at all. It was 
simply that what he knew seemed to 
him incommunicable: it was impossible 
for him to translate the thought of angels 
into the thought of men. 

To his father's eyes and his mother's, 
moist at times with sudden tears, Tom 
seemed just a quiet, delicate, kind child, 
feeling his way along the wainscoting 
to his favorite corner, sitting amidst 
his building-blocks and musical toys, 


“He never cried, he never complained, but then, he never laughed, either’ 


conversing in a monotone to himself, 
crooning his own songs: 


Red is Barns, 

And Blue is Skies, 
And Green is Grass, 
If you've got eyes. 


For months the boy had had a hope 
in his heart, a hope which had taken the 
form of a prayer. Each night before he 
fell asleep he rehearsed this prayer on his 
pillow; and after he fell asleep he dreamed 
in anguish of the night when he should 
make the test of it. In the dream he saw 
the Christmas wreaths hanging by the 
fireplace; he saw the empty fireplace 
itself; he saw his own figure kneeling 
before it, his hands outstretched; he 
saw his own lips move in repetition of 
his prayer. . . . And then, invariably, 
he fell into a sound sleep and dreamed 
no more. 

What the answer to his prayer was 
remained a mystery; yet night after 
night he rehearsed it, month after month 
he waited patiently, silently, even de- 
voutly for the time. 
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How he had come by this idea was 
astonishing; it was so simple he wondered 
he had not thought of it in the years 
one by. . . . A careless remark of his 
ather's . . . “Certainly, Tom. Anything 
you ask Santa Claus for you are sure 


to Et 

hat faith had burnt in his head like 
a fever ever since. And so the months 
rolled by, and mysterious, unearthly, 
bewitching came Christmas eve. The 
blind boy lay in his trundle-bed, staring 
into the shadows of his brain. His little 
fists were clenched, his little body uncon- 
sciously rigid in an ecstasy of longing. 
Over and over in his mind his prayer, like 
a wail, repeated itself. 

His mother pleaded with him softly; 
he would not sleep. Hour after hour the 
Angels of Sound Poneke from the great 
hall-clock the news of the approach of 
midnight . . . a midnight of terror to 
little Tom. 

At last Tom called his father. “What 
time was that?" 

“Eleven-thirty,” was the answer. 

* Lift me out of bed," he said, simply. 
“T—I want to pray. I want to pray to 
Santy Claus. e comes down the 
chimney. Take me in where the fireplace 
is, and leave me all alone.” 

And the father, humoring the curious 
child, wrapped him up ina bath-robe and 
did as he was told. 

Then when Tomwasaloneand had knelt 
down to pray, Tom’s father and mother 
knelt down outside the door to listen; 
for they wanted to get him whatever he 
asked of Santa Claus. But when they 
heard what he prayed for, they cried in 
each other’s arms and went away into 
another room; so that Tom was left all 
alone by the fireplace, and they never 
knew of his great adventure with the 
Agel of Christmas. 


nd this was Tom's prayer: 


O Santy Claus, Santy Claus, you give every- 
thing at Christmas, they say! Alla boy has 
to do is to ask you for what he wants—you 
always give it to him! O Santy Claus, I don't 
want toys; I don't want anything that costs 
anything at all! I just want one little tiny 
thing, Santy Claus. It will be so easy for you 
to give it to me—just one little tiny 
thing. . . . Give me back my eyes again, 
Santy Claus! . . . Give me back my eyes! 


‘Fervently, passionately he prayed. 
Shaking with sobs, ne prayed over and 
over again his simple prayer, his head 
bowed, his thin little hands clasped in 
front of him. All the yearning of a Tuna 
soul toward the light, all the strength 
of the spirit of a little child thrilled in 
his low voice. . 


I don't want toys; I don't want anything 
that costs anything at all. Oh, how I want 
to see! If only to see my mother's face and 
nothing else on all the earth! It will be so 
easy for you, Santy Claus! O Santy Claus, 
give me back my eyes again! 


In his dark mind, so used to phantoms, 
Tom saw his old dream rising. As if 
aloof, above it all, he saw the picture of 
himself kneeling, arms upstretched, his 
dead eyes consciously seeking the fire- 
place. The minutes passed. He prayed 
on and on. : 

Then midnight came. 

From the chimes of the big hall-clock, 
one by one the Angels of Sound brought 
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Tom the tidings. Each seemed to 
the boy to be pushing him nearer 
and nearer to that darkness which 
had always closed his dreams. 
What would come? Would noth- 
inp coer 

he last tones of the clock died 
away, hesitating lovingly. in the 
quiet air; and then . . . the mir- 
acle dawned. 

It was merely a blurred radi- 
ance at first, but Tom could see 
it. The blind boy could see. 
There, on the hearth, a dull shin- 
ing light became a bright shining 
light, the light fell into long folds, 
the folds became wings. A great 
angel body loomed before him; 
poised on magnificent shoulders, 
a glorious angel head. The face 
had a sublime kindness upon it, 
an inscrutable heavenly pleasant- 
ness in its smile. It so surpassed 
in grandeur all the dream-angels 
of Fom that Tom was at first 
stricken speechless with terror. 

Finally he stammered at that 
tremendous vision. “‘B-but you 
are not Santy Claus... are 
you? I prayed to Santy Claus, 
and you—you know, Santy Claus 
is a little fat man in a red jacket— 
that is, isn’t he?” 

The sweetest voice Tom ever 
heard, a voice like a heavenly 
violin softly played, answered 
him gently: “I am your Santa 
Claus, so do not be afraid.” 

Tom clapped his hands. “And 
you will give me back my eyes!” 
he cried. “You have already 
given them to me, because—" 

“Why do you think I have 
given you sight?" asked theangel. 

“ Because I can see you.” 

“Yes,” said the angel, “you 
see me. You will always be able 
to see me when you want me. 
But that is not the gift of sight as 
you mean it." Raising its voice 
so that to Tom it sounded like 
the rolling music of some gigantic 
organ, the angel said: “I cannot 
give you the gift of ordinary 
sight—such sight as the people in 
the streets have. That sight is of 
little use; they employ it care- 
lessly. They use it as animals 
use 1t—to watch their friends and 
their enemies. It means nothing to them. 
It is a convenience, that is all. Really, 
they do not see anything with it. 

“They see but the surface with their 
sight. But I am here to give you insight 
worth more than a million animal eyes. 
You shall see into the hearts of men. 
Because you are blind, their surfaces 
shall be nothing to you. They shall 
not impede you. They shall not lie to 
you. Do not be disappointed in your 
prayer; you have the greatest gift of 
all. . . . You shall see into the hearts 
of men." 

“I shall see into the hearts of men?" 
Tom asked in amazement. 

* And that will allow you to conquer 
yourself; that will prevent you from 
being unjust to any man; that will make 
you merciful to everyone that lives." 

“Can I see into my mother's heart?” 
Tom shouted. ‘Can I see into my 
father's? When can I begin?" 





“© B-but you are not Santy Claus... 


“This very night; and you shall tell 
me what you saw.” 

* How'll I find you again?" 

“Just wish me in your own heart,” 
replied the angel. “I will be there.” 


Now Tom’s father had always seemed 
to Tom a big jovial man who came home 
evenings with a cheery laugh, called out, 
“Hello, Nipper!” or “Hello, prize- 
fighter!” or “Hello, pirate!" to him, 
pinched his cheek, laughed with him, 
danced him on his knee, and kept bois- 
terously at such pranks until bedtime. 
Tom, of course, loved him. But in his 
keen, blind child’s world Tom could 
not help thinking of his father as a 
rather gross man, thick-skinned, too 
insensible. Tom thought his father ought 
to feel more sorrow that his boy was 
blind. Tom did not know that it was on 
purpose his father rollicked so; it was on 
purpose that he kept up his pranks and 
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are you?’” 


his laughing; it was on purpose he held 
back his sadness in order to save Tom's 
mother from suffering. 

'That is, Tom had not known it. But 
as he came out from his room of prayer 
and turned his eyes towards his father, 
he saw such a sight that he gasped and 
fell back against the door. 

* What's the matter?" cried his father 
in alarm. : 

“Nothing; I—I guess I stumbled,” 
evaded Tom. 

But this is what Tom saw in his father’s 
heart: a little bowed, wrinkled old man, 
bending almost double with the weight 
of an enormous number of bags upon his 
back. The bags were of all sizes, large 
and small. He was panting hard with the 
struggle to carry them; yet, as Tom looked 
at him, he turned his face to the child and 
smiled. There was something so brave, 
so valiant, so superhuman in his smile 
that a lump came into Tom’s throat. 
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Then ghost-voices passed between 
Tom and the shriveled old man; and they 
bore this conversation which human 
ears could not hear: 

“ Are you really my father?" 

€ es 39 





“What makes you carry all those 
sacks." 

“ Because I want to.” 

“What is in them?" 

“Sacrifices.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, responsibilities, duties, obliga- 
tions.” 

“Did you always carry them?” 

. “No. First when the angels gave me 
your mother. Then when the angels 
gave me you.” 

“They are heavy, and they weigh you 
down. They make you old, and shriveled, 
and bent before your time. They make 
yonr work hundreds of times as hard. 

et you smile as you carry those 
sacks. . Why?” 

“ Because they are sacrifices for the 
ones I love." 

And with his wonderful smile the 
bowed man kept gazing lovingly at Tom 
until Tom's eyes filled with tears and he 
turned away. He dared not look longer 
upon that burden of sacks for fear he 
should begin sobbing, burst out, and 
reveal something of his secret. He knew 
now what the Ángel of Christmas had 
given him; and it made him exceedingly 
sad. 

Then Tom turned towards his mother. 


Another strange picture he saw. He 
saw a young woman standing half-way 
up the slope of a steep hill. T each of 
her hands she had a heavy weight, but 
she would not drop these. About each 
ankle was strapped a heavy weight. 
On her back were all the sacks she could 
possibly bear. She seemed so weary 
that Tom did not see how she would be 

: able to continue; yet, when he looked 
at her, she turned her face toward him 


and smiled. It was a smile as inscrutable 
as the one he had seen on the face of the 


ange 
hen the ghost-voices passed between 
Tom and his mother. 

* Are you really my mother?" 

“Yes, dear.” 

“What are those weights in your 
hands and on your ankles?” 

“They are drudgeries.” 

* Why don’t you drop them?" 

“Because of you and your father." 

“Look at the millions of tiny sacks 
upon your back! What are they? Father 
didn't have nearly so many." 

“But his were just as heavy’’—she 
smiled. ‘‘These are the numberless little 
sacrifices that only a woman knows 
about." 

* Did you always have them?" 
“They came when love came. 
are sacrifices for the ones I love . . 

you, Tom, and your father." 


They 
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Then the real Tom spoke to his real 
mother. “Mother,” he said, “it is 
Christmas morning. I wish you would 
bundle me up and take me down on the 
front step, so I can see the Christmas 
crowds go by.” 

She humored him. “See them go by, 
Tom?" She turned to her husband; and 
Tom's father saw the tears start into her 
eyes. “All right, Tom," she said in a 
choked voice,“ you and I will go down and 
look at the crowds. Give me a couple of 
steamer-rugs, Daddy, till I take this 
night-owl down-stairs." 

hen they put his new fur boots on 
him, and his new fur coat, and a great 
Scotch muffler, and the steamer-rugs; 
and he and his mother went down to the 
street where the late Christmas crowds 
surged by. 

"Why are you so still?" asked his 
mother after a while. 

“I am looking at the people," 
answered. 

“What do you see, Tom?” 


he 
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“I can't tell you, Momsey." 

But he saw a great quicksand, with 
people sinking desperately all around; 
yet each had set jaws and the stamp of 

ravery on his face. And each was 
heavily laden. 

Tom sat in the night and watched that 
quicksand. On every side he saw the 
same thing; from the meanest to the 
highest, struggling somehow, the people 
rose and fell under their burdens. Out 
through the immensity of shade beyond 
there were dim forms he could not dis- 
tinguish. Yet he knew them to be en- 
gaged just as were those whom he had 
seen. 

“Take me back up in the fireplace 
room, Momsey,” he said at last. “And 
leave me there a while." 

“But it's one o'clock, Tom dear." 

“I couldn't sleep now anyway. I've 
got something I want to say to—to Santy 
Claus." 


Again in the room alone he prayed to 
the angel. And the angel appeared. 

"What?" asked the angel in a low 
voice. 

“Oh,” whispered Tom, “it is a terrible 
gift you have given me! Yet it's a wonder- 
ir, dias kind thing." 


e strong wise angel lowered its 


eyes to the trembling, awestricken 
figure of the boy. “What did you 
see?” 


“Oh!” cried the boy. “Everywhere— 
everywhere—I.saw people—all the peo- 
ple—the worst as well as the best— 
weighed down with great heavy weights 
so that their work was hard, sacrificing 
themselves for the people that they love. 
I saw the good and the bad.” 

ji e and what did you think of it 
all?". 

* Somehow it was all good." 

“That,” said the angel, bowing its 
head and speaking in a voice like a 
violin softly played, “that is how God 
sees it too." 





THE PATH 


BE T yesterday I met a little lad 

Who blushed and smiled and spoke to me, 
Twisting a lock of tangled hair— 

For that his sunny head was bare, 

And strangely made the common pathway glad, 
How blithe and blue such eyes can be! 
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Yet now, a sunnier morn, my lad lies dead, 
The tangled hair so smooth, the eyes 

So shut upon that blithest blue 

And all the wilful world he knew. 
Wondering, I put a flower beside his bed 
To mark the path to paradise. 


For all I've heard of heaven and God's sweet Son, 
Who hath, thev say, great heart for these, 
And all I know of lifes long road— 

The lash, the chain, the sharpened goad— 
O that again the little lad might come 
Singing beneath the summer trees! 











“Half a million real Americans and no roads” 


BURNS OF THE MOUNTAINS 


The Story of a Southern Mountaineer Who is 
Remaking His Own People 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM OBERHARDT 


N THE Cumberland Mountains 

there are no roads. The only via- 

ducts are aqueducts, the creek-beds, 

which have known no shaping by 
the hands of man. When the bottom of 
the creek-bed becomes impassable, the 
trail climbs over the shoulder of the bank. 
Sometimes it crosses from one creek 
valley over a summit into another valley, ~ 
and so works its way back sinuously into 
the hills; a narrow trough, it has no 
culverts, no bridges, no drainage. When 
you bog down, you get a rail and hoist 
out your wagon. 

Here live people of arrested develop- 
ment who have always remained Amer- 
icans. Since the days of Daniel Boone 
they have been thus unchanged —not 
laborers, operatives, or salaried folk, but 
soil-owners and home-makers. These 
are by no means the "poor whites" of 
the South, by no means the ¢shiftless 
Cracker sort, but a keen, bold breed of 
men, who remain of the Revolutionary 
type even to-day. These Americans 
belong to us, and we owe much to them. 
There are half a million of them wait- 
ing to be discovered as American citizens. 

We heard of the mountaineers in the 
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Civil War, when a hundred and twenty 
thousand of them fought for one flag. 
Then we forgot them. For many decades 
we have had no news regarding them, 
save garbled news about their feuds 
and moonshining. Moonshiners? Yes, 
but Prohibitionists. Illiterate? Yes, 
yet wise in the loyalty which has held 
them to the flag and to the Government, 
a loyalty which by some strange intuition 
they have retained through a century of 
isolation.  Slave-owners? Never, but 
workers themselves. Feudists? Yes, but 
carrying on feuds as a religion. In 
short, a half million splendid Spartans 
living in a rough land two hundred by 
six hundred miles in extent, and held 
in the worst of bondage for more than a 
century; while meantime our civilization, 
first simple and strong, now mad and 
sordid, has roared on across the land. 
You can go back into the Cumberland 
country and find the trail where Boone 
crossed, following the waters, and see that 
region pretty much as he found it and 
as he left it, a country with a history 
arrested, unwritten, waiting. The log 
cabin is the universal form of the home. 
You can find to-day the loom, the spin- 
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ning-wheel, the lard-kettle, the candle- 
mold, the squirrel-rifle, unchanged in a 
hundred years. The women there still 
wear sunbonnets, and they still ride 
behind, horseback, with their lords and 
masters; still stand waiting at table while 
their lords and masters eat. 

Strange old Elizabethan phrases of 
speech still linger. Hot bread still pre- 
vails, three meals a day, and pork when 
they can get it. The men do not go 
west to pick up prairie-lands, but toil 
laboriously with the ax on steep moun- 
tainsides to open the land, plow it pre- 
cariously with single-shovel plows, or till 
it laboriously with hoes—men, women, 
and children, with hoes. Farm machin- 
ery is unknown. 

You cannot believe, and surely cannot 
understand, these things without seeing 
them—cannot believe that this backward 
country is in America as you know it. 
But, having seen them, you understand 
why these side-tracked Highlanders, lost 
for more than a century, do not send 
their children to school. There are no 
schools, because there are no roads; 
no roads, because there are no taxes; no 
taxes, because there is no money; and, 
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coming round again in a circle, no pos- 
sible interchange of commodities, be- 
cause there are no roads. There lies the 
wilderness of the old crossing- place of 
the Alleghanies as Boone saw it and 
left it. 

Really, these people are not so far 
along as they were fifty or a hundred years 
ago. So stern have be the conditions 
oF living: that intellectually they have 
retrograded. You will find in families 
where not one member can read or write, 
old copies of the classics, the Latin and 
Greek dramas, books which Grandfather 
brought in from Virginia one hundred 
years ago. Grandfather was better 
educated than his children, perhaps, 
because there had not yet enclosed and 
enfolded him, throughout his whole life, 
the untracked solitude of these hills. 
It was hard to make a living there, and 
it took all the time of all the family to 
make it. There was no way out and no 


vem . . 
d that is the story of the white bond- 
age of the Cumberland mountaineers. 


Side-Tracked Americans 


The people of the Cumberlands did not 
compose readily, did not easily take on 
the ideas of others. They 


remained of the old Cove- p=: -+7 ~ 


nanter type, dour, somber, |; 
stark, lean and bold, diff- | 
cult to be hurried or herded. |! 
They have simply lived on, | 
sweetly and graciously prac- | 
tising the ancient laws of hos- | 
pitality, sternly adhering to 
their ideas of personal honor, | 
curiously unconventional, ' 
curiously unchanged. 

Moreover, they are ex- | 
tremely godly folk, as much 
so as they were in the old \ 
Scotch Highlands two hun- |) 
dred years ago. The raidis | 
begun with prayer, men slay | 
each other with exceedin 
righteousness. Yea, yea, an 
nay, nay, are the rules of 
life. A man is saved, or he 
is damned, in the Cumber- 
land creed. The lake of fire | 
and brimstone still seethes | 
for sinners literally. You ‘| 
hear singing in a little log 
church on Saturday or Sun- 
day —for it takes two days 
of preaching to appease a 
Cumberland Covenanter — 
and you stop your boat to 
go ashore into a scene with | 
a century-old setting. | 

A preacher illiterate as any | 
of George Washington’s back- 
woods days hands out to his. |: 
congregation the terror of the 
wrath to come; and they, as 
in the times of Peter Cartwright or his 
predecessors, grow "happy," grow hys- 
terical, sometimes even yet fall in the 
cataleptic fits of religious frenzy; later to 
arise and sally forth faithfully, rifle in 
hand, to plug some fellow citizen whose 
grandmother may erringly have married 
across the feudal linc. Life thereabout is 
upright and downright, inexorable, un- 
changed. 

Lovable as they arc, splendid as they 
are, none the less we must almost be 











obliged to call them heathen. For a 
century they have practised many of 
the ways of barbarism, have held to the 
old creed of the early frontier. About a 
hundred years or so ago some Craig or 
some Tolliver was picking the flint of his 
squirrel-rifle and getting ready for the 
first of the feudal man-hunts of the Appa- 
lachians. It was then that there broke 
out one phase of the old Covenanter, the 
old Highland spirit. To-day no one 
knows the cause of the original feud be- 
tween the Craig and the Tolliver families. 
It might have been property, it might 
have been women. But all the feuds date 
back to that ancestral warfare. 

The Strong-Amis feud was the next 
incarnation of the older war. Then came 
the Hatfield-McCoy feud, and the French- 
Eversole war, and the Baker-Howard 
fighting, and lastly the Hargis-Cockerill 
imbroglio. Now, ignorantly, we classify 
all these different feuds as sporadic 
instances of lawlessness, and cite them 
as proof of the barbaric and unworthy 

ersonal conduct of this mountain popu- 
ation. Really, they are nothing of the 
sort. Actually, they are all one feud, 
and all are products of the old Highland 
clan spirit. 

In this ancient quarrel— for all these 
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x. 2 they have not changed. . . . 


7E HEARD of these moun- ' 
(os lameers in the Civil. War— | 
" and then forgot them. Half a mil- i 
lion splendid Spartans held in the l 
i worst of bondage for more than a 
century. ... 
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a feud may jump back twenty, thirty, 
forty years in its cause for outbreak. 
its fire having smoldered dully for that 


long. 

When I was in the Cumberlands, 
four men were killed near-by in one 
week; and those who knew dated the 
killing of two of them back to the Strong- 
Amis feud, which supposedly had mut- 
tered itself away in Civil War time. 

In this country you still see the old 
American type. The men are tall and 
sinewy, for the most part quiet in habit, 
slow of speech. Though marrying young 
and soon aged by hard work, the women 
are delicately beautiful of face and 
figure, the children being especially very 
beautiful. They have nothing of the 
vacuous “poor white" look, and have not 
the slightest resemblance to the stolid 
peasants of Europe. 

Indeed, they are not peasants, and are 
not laborers. They came to this country 
more than two hundred years ago, an 
aristocracy of strength and boldness of 
spirit. They have remained there, an aris- 
tocracy impoverished, asleep, for more 
than a century. 

You will find great personal beauty, 
and a certain self-possessed and dis- 
tinctive charm which you can only call 
food breeding, in ignorant 
amilies who live twenty in 
i: two rooms, without a pane 
| of glass in the windows; and 
i of all the family not one will 
be able to read or write. 

You will find grown men, 
i! of powerful body and power- 
ful mind, with an exactness 
of estimate, a breadth and 
justice of mental view, sim- 
ply astonishing; yet perhaps 
their total book knowledge 
will not equal that of a 
five-year-old child in com- 
|! munities more fortunate. It 
is a state of affairs singular 
! and almost unbelievable in 
! our D I call it a white 

Or 











i bondage lack of better 
; term. It is simply arrested 
| civilization. Have a look at 


| the population we meantime 
have imported from the rest 
| of the world in place of these! 


[ The Voice in the 
^ Wilderness 


Now, it was in the heart of 
this country that there was 
one day born, some fort 
years since, the son of a Hard- 
shell Baptist minister who 

^ rode these hills preaching and 
u believing the doctrine of 
|| hell-fre and heaven, of the 








lost and the elect. This 





feuds are the same, though bearing 
different names—more than a thousand 
men have fallen in Eastern. Kentucky 
alone. Only a very little news ever 
gets out; one hears of only a fraction of 
their deeds. In the relatively modern 
Baker-Howard war, scarce more than a 
decade old to-day, probably fifty men 
were killed. Each feud takes its toll, 
and unfortunately that toll is not of the 
hot-headed and unwise, but of the brave, 
the calm, the deliberate. Sometimes also 


preacher’s name was Burns. 
He came into Kentucky from somewhere 
east of the range. After a time he moved 
back across the hills into West Virginia, 
where he remained during the Civil War. 
Unionist himself, two of his sons ran 
away to the Southern army. 

Another son, J. A. Burns, came back to 
these Cumberland Hills of Kentucky, as 
they say all do who were born there, or 
lived there during their youth. Like so 
many of that land, he grew up a man of 
thews, lean, hardy, stalwart. He lived 
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as did other youn 
men. Practising all 
manner of trades 
perforce, working 
for a scant wage, 
farming a little, run- 
ning with the log 
rafts down the 
Kentucky a great 
deal, he was a man 
of might, not know- 
ing really how 
strong he was, but 
accounted some- 
what fearsome to 
meet in personal 


encounter. He ex- 
ulted in tumult and 
strife. 


Whether with or 
without all the con- 
sent of his reason, 
but certainly bound 
by precedent, if not 
by preference, 
goung Burns found 

imself involved in 
the French-Eversole 
feud, as the local 
fighting chanced at 
that time to be 
named. With cer- 
tain other warriors 
of his clan, he once 
upon a time essayed 
to take a log strong- 
hold of the foe. 

In this was a stal- 
wart who, finding 
young Burns with 
no present means of 
defense, smote him 
mightily across the 
head with a rifle- 
barrel; and so left 
him for dead on the 
foughten field. 
Having thus en- 
joyed themselves 
pleasantly for a 
time, with loss of 
life on both sides, 
those still able to 
travel drew apart. 

Burns, being 
dead, presently was 
dragged off by the 
heels from the door- 
yard, and thrown over the fence, that he 
might be less in the road of local travel. 
The literal truth of all of which is vouched 
for pleasantly by Mr. Burns himself. 

Butit being very difficult to kill a strong 
man, he did survive. After a time he 
ventured down to a cabin for food and 
drink. Presently he began to recover his 
strength. He did not go back to the 
settlement after more ammunition. On 
the contrary, not daunted, but sobered, 
he went back up into the mountains. 
He remained there for four days, not 
fearing, but studying. It was plain that 
he had been killed, and that he had come 
to life again. Why had he been brought 
to life? Now the Baptist in him began 
to overcome the raftsman. The God of 
his fathers prevailed. Burns concluded 
that he had been spared for some cause, 
for some purpose. He concluded that he 
owed a large debt to the stalwart neigh- 
bor who had broken his head, and so 
taught him a new way of thinking. 





“THE BREED OF LINCOLN IS NOT GONE” 
J. A. Burns, the mountaineer, who founded the college to save his 
own people from degeneracy and feuds 


When Burns was thirteen years old, 
and when his father was preaching in 
Rowan County, he had gone to school 
for just three months. Then he worked 
five years for a brother, and busied 
himself elsewhere, until at twenty-one 
he had returned for a three years’ resi- 
dence in Clay County. Now, when able 
to travel, he went back to West Vir- 
ginia and joined the Baptist Church. 


Preparation of a Prophet 


In some way, whether or not through 
the friendly blow of his neighbor’s rifle- 
barrel, Burns had the conviction now 
that it is knowledge which gives man 
power over his fellow men. He con- 
cluded to go to college. He had no 
money, but in some way managed to 
maintain himself for a little time at 
Denison University, a Baptist College 
located at Granville, Ohio. Here he im- 
pressed all by his silent and moody 


habits. They did 
not know that J. A. 
Burns was now a 
man with a vision, 
an ambition. At 
some time there had 
come to him the 
fixed conviction 
that something 
ought to be done 
to lift out of their 
bondage, the bond- 
age of ignorance, the 
people of the Ken- 
tucky Mountains. 

To him the one 
means seemed re- 
ligious education. 
He knew that in 
order to change a 
mountaineer he 
would have to'catch 
him at the cradle. 
Perhapsat that time 
he would have 
called it “ketch,” 
but he would not 
to-day; for to-day 
J. A. Burns is an 
orator of unusual 
power, a cultured 
and educated man 
of singular purity of 
speech. 

In all his life, in- 
cluding his short 
stay at Granville, 
he had had just 
seventeen months of 
schooling, his college 
life covering just 
seven months' total. 
He was well ad- 
vanced in young 
manhood when, as 
Theodore Roose- 
velt phrases it, he 
left college and be- 
gan his education. 

He came back 
now to Clay Count 
in 1892, after his col- 
lege course of seven 
months. He was 
twenty-seven years 
old, with neither 
staff nor scrip. As 
yet silent, he was 
a man with a vision, a prophet in 
the wilderness. Locusts, wild honey, 
corn bread, catfish— anything would 
do for him. In his Covenanter soul 
there was just one idea. His idea 
was that the thing to do, since these 
people never could be got out to the 
schools, was to take the schools in to 
them. So he went to work at that, 
studying all the time, and continuing 
his education all the time. 

In 1893 Burns taught a school at 
Raider's risk, and one hundred children 
came to him—as they always have come 
to any possible educational opportunity, 
these piteously oppressed young children 
of the mountaineers. He taught them for 
five months, then started a subscription 
school. The next year he had a school over 
on Crane Creek, in the Baker-Howard 
settlement, then pacified, but soon to be 
again baptized in blood. He moved over 
and taught school in the county town 
of Manchester, on whose street Tom 
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Baker soon was to be shot down in the 
arms of his wife. He held a free school 
in 1895 on Road Run, and then went 
back toa subscription school in Man- 
chester again. In 1896 he taught on 
Bear Creek, near the head of Redbird, 
and the next year he had a free school 
on Dexter's Creek. In something better 
than mere backwoods ways he was 
now an educated man. e remained 
a somewhat dour and silent soul, yet 
generally loved for his notion of justice 
and equality. 

He said very little. about his greater 
ambition, and abided his time. Perhaps 
he learned something when he taught a 
year at Berea, the old mountain college. 
It was not until 1899 that he committed 
the first overt act of what might by 
some have been called fanaticism or in- 
sanity; for, without a dollar in his 
pocket, in the heart of the feudal wilder- 
ness of the Cumberlands, Burns resolved 
to start a college—not.a country school, 
but a full-fledged college! 


Very Much from Very Little 


It was still pretty much a touch-and- 
go country as ever. Tom Baker and his 
oung son Jim had killed two or three 
owards and shot a few others near 
their mountain home on Crane Creek, 
and the evening-up had gone so far as 
the killing of Tom Baker after he was 
acquitted at Manchester court. Every- 
is knew that the matter was not going 
to rest there. Quietly, keeping their 
own secrets, living scattered widely among 
the green- topped 
mountains, faction 
and faction bided 
their time also. 

I don’t know of 
any poorer place in 
the world to start 
a college, or any 
riskier, or any more 
hopeless. 

ike most men 
who do revolu- 
tionary things, 
Burns did his own 
thinking. Born and 
bred in these hills, 
he knew very well 
that the change 
could not come from 
without, but must 
come from within. 
He knew that you 
could not drive 
these people, and 
that die only way 
to save them was to educate them. 

Now, from John Brown's old country— 


to wit, Kansas—there had come to 
Berea College one Reverend H. L. 
MacMurray. Perhaps he was the first 


to whom Burns confided his purpose 
about his little mountain college. At 
any rate, they were allies in the earliest 
stages of the attempt. 

They had no money, but Burns said that 
made no difference, and that the college 
must be started. He intended to catch 
these people in their homes, at the cradle. 
He wanted these parents to vow their 
sons to something better than the feudal 
blood atonement when they got their first 
lisping education in their homes. So in 
1899 Burns called a meeting of the 


mountaineers—issued the clan call. Per- 
haps he knew that he was a sort of hostage 
in the treaty. It was not a healthy job. 


The Original Meeting 


Now, perhaps the whole progress of 
America is but the flowering oft he human 
wish for growth, for progress, for knowl- 
edge. Perhaps that is why our fore- 
fathers came to America. Perhaps your 
father moved west—as mine did in 1852 
from the mountains of Virginia—with the 
wish to get better educational oppor- 
tunities for his children. 

That wish was among these Cumber- 
land mountaineers. They were not wil- 
fully ignorant, but inescapably so; and 
they rallied quickly to the call which 
offered some sort of hope for their chil- 
dren. 

So in the year 1899 there met, in a 
roadside log building near Oneida, Ken- 
tucky,—what they call a ** church-house"" 
and not a “church,” in that country— 
twelve men, feudists for the most part, 
about half and half in faction. Their 
names were J. A. Burns, H. L. Mac- 
Murray, R. Carnahan, B. P. Allen, D. E. 
McCullom, R. F. Burns, D. B. Burns, 
Lee Combs, Isham Hensley, Henry Hens- 
ley, Squire Hensley, and A. M. Combs. 

Of these, both of J. A? Burns's cousins, 
all the Hensleys, and A. M. Combs 
had to make their marks instead of 
signing their names in their application 
for a State charter, asking authority to 
found the Oneida Institute in a part of 
the great commonwealth of Kentucky. 





The home of Tom Baker, a noted feud leader, in Clay County, Kentucky 


There is no shame for the men who 
made their marks on that charter paper. 
They were agreed that their sons should 
have opportunities they themselves had 
never known in the days of their youth. 


The Mountain Magna Charta 


It is worth while to tell once more 
also the story of that meeting in the old 
mill-building when Burns called his 
treaty meeting for the gathering of the 
clans in 1899. They were twenty-odd 
men on a side, about equally divided. 

"It was a mighty quiet meeting," says 
Burns, describing it. They sat, all armed, 
squatted on opposite sides of the great 
room in the old mill, and Burns, feud- 


ist, mountaineer, school- teacher, and 
preacher, got up now and addressed them. 

He said to them that they were all 
rearing their sons for the slaughter, that 
they were living as heathen, that it was 
all wrong, and that there was only one 

" to right the wrong. 

e told them the only thing to do was 
to educate the boys, and the only way 
to do that was to bring in a college for 
their education. He said that he had no 
money, but was going to start a college, 
and asked if they cared *o help him. 

That was in 1899, two years after the 
killing of Tom Baker. have visited 
Tom Bakers home, have eaten with 
Tom Baker’s daughter, now married and 
a Hensley by name. Crane Creek Valley, 
late bloody, is now quiet again. They say 
that feudism and moonshining is done in 
Clay County; and they date that back to 
1899 and the meeting in the mill. 

Fifty men, silent, armed, fearless, ig- 
norant, illiterate men, fifty yearning, 
ambitious, anguished men, held in the 
thrall of a false idea, yet ambitious ‘or 
their sons—fifty men ranged halı and 
half, opposite each other, silent, alert, 
watching one another, and listening to 
the first prophet of the Cumberland 
Highlands—ah, that was a picture! 

“T didn’t know what they were going 
to do,” said Burns, “but I was right 

lad when Lee Combs got up, and when 
Tn Burns got up too, and they met in 
front of me. They did not draw, but 
they shook hands. Then I knew that 
Oneida College was going to be a success.’ 

So they signed their charter and went 
home; the Baker- 
Howard feud has 
halted since then, 
and feudism and 
moonshine have 
passed, we hope for- 
ever,inClayCounty. 


How to Build a 
College 


Burns had not a 
dollar when he be- 
gan to build his col- 
lege. Henry Hensley 

ave him fifty dab 
Lus: I suppose that 
was the greatest col- 
lege donation ever 
made in America. 
It was on a little 
piece of land, also 
offered in donation, 
that Burns began 
to build his college. 

He began it all alone. A blacksmith 
made him some stoneworking tools out 
of a crowbar. He quarried and laid 
the foundations of Oneida Institute’s 
first building all by himself. He began 
next on the woodwork, still alone. 
Shamefaced, some of his neighbors came 
to help him. Soon there were twenty 
men helping him at the building. They 
worked blithely, all day, and pretty much 
all night sometimes. They worked all 
by themselves out in the mountains, 
with no thought of recognition, with no 
idea of glory or reward. 

Burns walked five miles back and forth 
over the mountains when he went home 
to sleep, but mostly he slept in the shav- 
ings under his work-bench, and some- 
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times it was midnight before he found 
time to sleep. But in some way that 
first rude building, used as a boys' dor- 
mitory, got itself built. It is a plain, 
severe building, which makes small show 
in a picture. To me it seemed a very 
wonderful sort of edifice when I saw it 
and heard its simple history. And all I 
was after in there was a purely Philistine 
story! 

In 1900 Burns went to the Southern 
Baptist Convention at Louisville. He was 
an orator now, with that natural and con- 
vincing oratory which you sometimes find 
among simple people. They talk yet of 
the address he made to that convention. 
Now ig d p wouldn't go to a con- 
vention of Baptist ministers to raise 
money. Whether or not Burns asked for 
money I do not know, but, seeing his 
necessity greater than theirs, that band 
of preachers raised four hundred dollars 
for him—in silver! Dr. and Mrs. J. B. 
Marvin, of Louisville, heard him, or 
heard of him. They gave him five thousand 
dollars, which, pieced out with local labor 
and material,meant a ten-thousand-dollar 
recitation-hall of brick, which grew slowly 
from 1901 to 1903. These friends have 
remained steadfast friends and supporters 
of Burns and his work. 


Catfish and Latin 


“You see that big flat rock yonder?” 
said Burns to me one day, as we stood 
on the bank of the Kentucky River near 
the mouth of the historic Bullskin Creek. 
“Well, that is the best fishing-place on 
the Kentucky River. It is lucky for me 
that it was. When I was beginning my 


REARING YOUR SONS FOR SLAUGHTERI" 


work in Latin and some of the mathe- 
matics, my boys in the school up yonder 
on the hill were crowding hard on my 
heels all the time, and knew about as 
much as I did. 

“I wasona keen jump, and justoneday 
ahead of them. oreover, I hadn't any- 
thing to eat in those times. My friend 
and fellow teacher and myself used to set 
out trot-lines just out beyond that flat 
rock. Then we used to study our next 
day's lessons in Latin [and geometry by 
the light of a fire. ‘God bless the cat- 
fish,' I have said ever since! If it had not 
been that we were favored in our fishing, 
I don't know what might have happened 
to Oneida College." 

In 1905, Burns, flooded by scholars 
who came from every direction in the 
hills, began to build a brick dormitory. 
As usual, he did not have a dollar when 
he started it, and, as usual, it got done 
in some way, costing ten thousand dollars 
and a year of time. 

The mountaineers still continued to 
share with him what they had—a little 
money, much labor, much kindliness and 
hope. And still the children came in out 
of the hills, from forty, fifty miles all 
around. The man with the vision now 
was fairly content. He never doubted 
that in some way means would be pro- 
vided, that pie sa or other the catfish 
would continue to bite, fguratively speak- 
ing. It was work, however, as heart- 
breaking as it was uplifting, for the re- 
sources were not equal to the need. 

One day two mules from the Bullskin 
Valley forded the Kentucky, and came 
into the street of Oneida settlement. The 
two mules carried old man Combs and his 


three daughters—as many daughters as 
he could get on so many mules. They 
came from fifty miles back in the hills, 
and they wanted to go to school, those 
daughters. They could not read nor 
write. Their father brought them in so 
that they might learn more than he knew. 
But there was no place for them in the 
school, no money to make a place. 

Tears stood in the eyes of the moun- 
taineer teacher when he said to them: 
“I can't take you. I've got nothing to 
feed you, and there’s no place where you 
can sleep.” Tears flowed down the faces 
of these girls also. The face of the old 
man was very sad. They turned back 
again toward the hills, muleback. “I 
watched them ford the river again,” said 
Burns, “and turn back up the Bullskin 
Valley. My heart bled for them. I knew 
what they were going back to.” 


Small Beginning; Great Ending 


It was perhaps this incident which de- 
termined Burns to build the girls’ dor- 
mitory, so that he could educate girls as 
well as boys. It was all perfectly simple, 
as everything had been before. “I didn't 
have a dollar,” said Burns, “but I gave 
out contracts for the building, and 
ordered in fifteen workmen from the rail- 
roads. I was in a hurry for this building, 
so I started outside to get money to pay 
my bills. 

“I went to Carrollton, to the White's 
Run Baptist Association. When I got 
there, I had just fifty-five cents, and I 
bought breakfast for thirty-five cents, 
so that I was owner of just twenty cents 
in the world when I got up and told my 
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brothers what I wanted to do. Then Mr. 
Carnahan, who has done so much for this 
college, said he would help on my labor 
pay-roll; and we borrowed five thousand 
dollars of a building and loan association 
that wasn't afraid to lend to the Lord." 

So that was pretty much the story of 
the Oneida Institute methods—when a 
thing had to be done it was just begun, 
and therefore finished. Be sure, salaries 
were very small for the teachers who now 
became necessary. 

What did your boy cost you last year 
at Harvard or Yale? Schooling for a 
mountaineer's son at Oneida College 
cost just five dollars a month,—not a 
day, but a month, —which included board, 
furnished room, and tuition! A low 
price, but one always difficult and some- 
times impossible, fr the sons of these 
people, eager for education, eager to 
throw off a century’s bondage. You 
could find scores or hundreds of heart- 
racking instances. Fair Harvard, old 
Yale, one day's visit to Oneida would be 
worth a year of your best tuition to your 
sons; for it might teach them the resolve 
that comes of shame for one's own ex- 
travagances, one's own weakness, one's 
own failure. 

*One boy came to me," said Burns, 
“limping and tired. He had tuberculosis 
of the hip. He had no coat, hardly any 
shoes, almost no trousers, and he carried 
a carpet-bag tied together with a piece 
of twine. His hair stuck out through his 
hat. He had walked twenty or thirty 
miles. He said he wanted an education. 
Well, here he is." And so I shook hands 
with the boy himself, now a young man, 
young Davidson, soon to be in charge of 
educational work himself. He looked back 
smiling and unashamed as Burns went 
on with the story: 

“This is one of my boys," said he. 
“Tve told you just how he came to me. 
One day I heard some of my .scholars 
whispering together out in the hall. It 
was against rules, and I went out to 
disperse them. There seemed to be some 
sort of conspiracy, and I found out what 
it was: those poor boys, who had earned 
a few cents by working on our farm, were 
taking up a collection, five cents, ten 
cents each, to get the ‘new boy’—Mr. 
Davidson here—a better pairof pants. I 
did not dismiss that meeting." 


The Wedge of Education 


If you could see the young folks in 
Oneida Institute, how eager they are, 
how manly and womanly, how much like 
good Americans, you would be willing to 
say forthwith that Burns’s vision had 
come to pass and that his theory was cor- 
rect. Theyhelponeanother. Burnswent 
out to a hospital with young Davidson 
after a time. Eight operations on the 
bad hip, and not a whimper. The ninth 
operation cured the hip. D cds smiles 
at his troubles, and says others have 
worse. He wanted an education. 

An ambition such as this is somewhat 
insatiate. In March, 1909, this moun- 
taineer college president paid a visit to 
New York, Boston, Brooklyn. In New 
York he met Doctor C. A. Eaton, of 
the Madison Avenue Baptist Church, and 
so came to know Mrs. A. A. Anderson, 
wealthy and kind of heart. Hence, vet 
another ten- thousand - dollar building, 


where domestic science now is taught, 
cooking, sewing, housekeeping of good 
modern sort, and under good tutors. 
Hence, also, a discharged debt of some- 
thing like ten thousand dollars additional; 
for Mrs. Anderson did as Mrs. Marvin 
had done, and was a friend in need. 
In some way the doors of Oneida In- 
stitute, more than once but preca- 
riously ajar, have always been kept 


en. 

Orie hundred and twenty-four pupils 
were there last year. Nobody got very 
rich. The fine corps of teachers and 
assistants now gathered about Mr. Burns 
do not know the word jealousy, nor the 
thought of personal gain. Some teachers 
came from Boston; one teacher came 
from a family rated, maybe, at forty or 
fifty millions in Bradstreet’s. But in this 
way, no one knows just how, the meet- 
ing of the feudists in the old mill has 
resulted in the erection of four college 
buildings on the twelve-acre campus, and 
the accumulation of twelve hundred acres 
of good land; a total of about a hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of property. 

And this is but a nucleus. Over at Big 
Creek, Oneida Institute has another three 
thousand dollar building, six acres of cam- 
pus, a hundred acres of farm-land, a 
preacher, three teachers, a hundred stu- 
dents. There will presently be young 
Oneida Institutes all through the Cum- 
berland range. 

It is not the militia, we venture, who 
will conquer Bloody Breathitt. Some day 
there will be a wider treaty, and Breathitt 
and Clay will shake hands. 

Supported by his loyal corps of friends 
and teachers, Burns goes on, a little older 
now, a little thinner, his ambition eating 
up his body just a little more year by 
year. But all the time he is industrial as 
well as religious prophet, leader as well 
as zealot. He knows what education 
means, and opportunity; and knows that, 
after all, poverty is an obstacle amounting 
sometimes to absolute bar. 

He knows perfectly well the problem of 
his country, which is one of transporta- 
tion. He does not want commercialism, 
but individual industrialism, does not 
want factories, but roads; wants inter- 
change, so that a little money can come 
in, a little money go out in products. 
The country is absolutely full of coal, 
absolutely covered with good hard-wood 
timber, and some time the railroads will 
come. When they do, they will find no 
simple, ignorant folk to be herded in fac- 
tories under any scheme of Northern in- 
dustrialism. 

“Our people will have to do something; 
even our college must have some sort of 
industrial basis before long," says Burns, 
college president. “I don't say this one 
valley alone, and our school alone, but 
a federation of industrial institutions all 
through these mountains. We will try 
to give these people some way of help- 
ing themselves to what they call ‘book 
learning.’ 

“Just now we halt at that,—at book 
learning,—- but we have wider plans. If 
there be genius among us, God will give it 
its way up and out. Some time there 
may be writers or artists born among us. 
No one can tell. But we want also to 
build up a great body of good and useful 
men and women, self-supporting and self- 
respecting. [ never will quit, I never will 


be done, until I see education spread all 
through these hills. I ask God to spare 
me till that time has come." 

Now, there is the Cumberland vision, 
and no uncanny, purely baseless fabric of 
a vision it is. Burns does not in the least 
rejoice, nor wholly leave it to the Lord, 
when he admits that he has not in his 
pocket the price of a bushel of seed wheat 
for his farm, nor the price of a six-bit 
banquet-plate at a reunion of his young 
alumni. In a little over twelve years, 
out of nothing, he has got ahead of the 
pame a hundred thousand dollars, and a 
ew thousand souls or so—the latter per- 
haps worth little in the scale of commer- 
cialism, but worth much to him and us. 


The Mountain Problem 


Myself after the most strictest sect 
a Philistine, and in search only of a 
Philistine story,—which I forgot to get, — 
I do not in the least care, and do not see 
how anyone else can care, what denom- 
inational name, what name of sect or 
creed, may be given to work so broad 
and wholly human as is this. But I 
would like to know what answer there is 
to that problem of self-support. To me 
the answer seems to lie in better trans- 
portation facilities. 

That might come, and all these valleys 
might remain uncursed of factory-smoke, 
and free of the worse bondage of modern 
industrialism. Here are the old looms, 
the old spinning-wheels. Can no Oneida 
product, no Oneida fabric, be devised, 
distinctive, commercially marketable, yet 
individual and home-made, not factory- 
made? I wish someone would solve that 
problem for Burns and me; for no one 
can visit that country and not join him- 
self to the ranks, not fail to feel as per- 
sonal the problem and the task ahead of 
these people of the hills. 

Through the narrow valley in the 
Cumberlands the Kentucky River flowed 
swiftly by us. The wheel roads had 
proved unspeakably bad, and I figured 
that a boat on the river would take one 
out somewhere and somehow, although 
old raftsmen bade us beware the *' tides," 
as they call the sudden mountain floods. 
Burns, teacher, preacher, college presi- 
dent and raftsman, told me to wait one 
day while the river ran down. 

Then, with two stout paddlers addi- 
tional, we took boat on the Kentucky, and 
had what seemed to me a very wonderful 
voyage among the hills, a voyage swift 
enough at times to be pleasantly exciting. 
We could see many little farms high up 
on the steep hillside, log cabins here and 
there, once in a while a raft of logs prepar- 
ing for the next “tide.” There was hardly 
a frame building visible in the day’s 
journey, and paint is unknown there. 
Ve passed many points where mountain 
stills once stood, and indeed saw the 
ruins of two or three moonshine plants. 
We stopped to make pictures of a fa- 
mous riverside hostelry where moonshine 
once was sold openly and boldly, near 
which much blood has been spilled. 
Casually and calmly, one or the other 
spoke of this or that pitched battle or 
an ambush or an individual killing, 
pointing out this or that spot where So- 
and-so had been slain. The word “mur- 
der" is unknown in the Cumberlands, or 
the meaning of it. It carries no awe, 
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and.is spoken of lightly. We were pass- 
ing through the heart of the Dark and 
Bloody Ground, in part very dark and 
very bloody to-day. But Burns was 
not so much concerned with feudal 
- tales. 

* We must get something made in our 
country," said he, after a long and moody 
silence. ‘Here is this river, and it carries 
us, and it carries the log rafts. As far up 
as Beattyville it is locked and dammed. 
"Two or three more 
locks would put it 
back fifty miles in- 
to these mountains 
and touch our col- 
lege—our nucleus 
of an industrial 
federation." 

Nobody said 
anything for a 
couple of hours or 
so, perhaps, and 
presently he went 
on. "In time we 
will make and ship 
out to you less 
bulky products," 
said he musingly. 
“Our people 
hardly break even 
when they send out 
their logs down 
this river. But— 
flatboat fleets and 
gasolene tugs— 
maybe, if we made 
them, we could get 
out to you auto- 
mobile-spokes, 
buggy-shafts, fork- 
handles, tool- 
handles; maybe we 
could even make 
hammers, heads 
and all, up in our 
hills. Wehaveoak, 
hickory, beech, 
maple, all the best 
timbers of Amer- 
ica, all around us, 
and coal, maybe 
iron. Wecan'tship 
out bulk stuff, that 
issure. Itoughtn't 
to be factories, but 
it has got to be 
something." 


The Cost of 
a Citizen 


The thought of 
child labor in 
Southern cotton 
factories, run by 
Northern philanthropists, raised no en- 
thusiasm in my soul. I liked the thin 
blue smoke of the mountaineer's cabin 
better than the black cloud of any North- 
ern factory. But I bethink me now 
that in the town of Lockport, in the old 
settled State of Illinois, there is another 
school-teacher—his name is Worst, I be- 
lieve—who has gotten the women into 
the way of weaving rugs and cloths in 
their own homes; and a big merchandis- 
ing concern in Chicago buys all their 
products at fair prices. And I recall that 
the farm wives in the province of New 
Brunswick make a certain kind of home- 
spun cloth which is a recognized staple. 


* But you want them to remain men, 
don't you?" I asked, perhaps a couple 
of hours after I had thought of these other 
things. In an hour or so Burns answered: 

“Yes, I want them to remain men,” 
said he. “They are the finest, bravest, 
fairest-minded people in the world. 
I want some practical ways in which 
they can get out and take their place in 
life, in their country. And there is so 
much yet to be done for them! We need 





SHE GAVE BECAUSE SHE HAD A HUNDRED GRANDCHILDREN 


you, we need you Northerners. I need 
some idea right now to help the sons of 
my people earn five dollars a month for 
themselves at home. That's their start. 
Given an even break, and I haven't mostly 
found that these mountaineers need 
much to take care of them. They can 
take care of themselves. But this work 
must succeed. In some way these chil- 
dren must be saved, must have their 
chance. Even now, though I have done 
little, and am not much, I can say I 
have seen the dawn of the day when 
no longer these boys will be reared for 
the slaughter." 

Nobody spoke again for another hour 


or two. Myself Philistine, I was think- 
ing of those four days of meditation spent 
up in the mountains by the survivor of 
a fierce feudal battle. 

I was thinking of the little backwoods 
church—time of Peter Cartwright, time 
of Daniel Boone—where he had stopped 
for an hour or so that day. I was think- 
ing of the twelve charter members, half 
of whom made their marks in the log 
church-house. I was thinking of those 
fifty armed and 
silent men who 
met in the old 
mill- building. I 
was thinking of 
the smiling and 
kindly hospitality, 
the trustfulness, 
the simplest, best 
of breeding, that 
obtains all through 
these hills; think- 
ing, too, of the 
piteous lack of op- 
portunity, and the 
splendid strength 
of the humanity 
which could sur- 
vive a century and 
ahali of such lack 
of opportunity. 

The green pic- 
ture of the Ken- 
tucky Valley—the 
valley which so 
delighted Boone 
when he wandered 
down it long ago 
— was beautiful 
beyond words. I 
set off against it 
the scrambling 
vulgarity, the low 
ambition of the 
commercial 
North. Money, 
and only more 
money, and then 
a little more—a 
fine ambition for 
a man, is it not? 
I hoped only that 
that ambition 
might never, un- 
der the cover of a 
stronger and 
cleaner one, sneak 
its way into these 
hills. Sober, silent 
for long spaces, 
but quite happy, 
we paddled on 
down the stream 
among the ancient 
hills. I began 
to think about Telford and Macadam, 
the builders of good roads, about less 
worthy men, about a good many other 
men up North who, by close striving and 
saving, might perhaps be able to raise a 
hundred and sixty dollars in four years— 
the price of a good citizen! 


What an American is Worth 


Do those people need us? Yes, but not 
nearly so much as we need them. When 
their State, their country, has paved 
some sort of way, made some sort of 
road, by rail or by water, over which 
there may come into this country of ours 
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the best of all immigration—one fit 
to be called American,—who most will 
benefit, the men of these mountains or 
we ourselves? Side-tracked for a century, 
maybe they have been around some sort 
of Ark of the Covenant after all, shielding 
it for us; maybe they have retained some 
ideals and principles which we have lost 
in our swarming commercialism. Lincoln 
came out of that sort of environment. 
Leaders grow among that kind of people. 
As they understand the right they do it. 
When they see what they thinkis wrong,— 
what their forefathers called wrong,— 
they smite it, and spare not and cease 
not. They hew to the line. Their answer 
is Yea, yea, and Nay, nay. 

They fight for one flag. They under- 
stand the value of human sympathy and 
human aid. They are as kind as they 
are fearless, and as just as they are 
strong. A hundred and twenty thousand 
of them fought in the war to abolish 
slavery. We could use twice as many 
to aid us in the war against the slavery 
of to-day. We call it a white bondage, 
this of an age-long illiteracy, an age-long 
isolation. But whose white bondage has 


been the worse, theirs or ours? Which 
are the better and truer Americans, they 
or we? And when, in good common 
sense, whether by this or that means, 
through this or that agency, good roads 
shall have meant good government, good 
morals, and good education for the men 
of that country, which will be the bene- 
ficiaries when the immigration sets our 
way? Who wins when Americans start 
out of that old America into its new suc- 
cessor? Is it they or we that have the 
greater need of interchange? 

For the first time since he began his 
work of college-building, Burns, at the 
time of this writing, was enjoying a 
six months’ leave of absence, but he was 
not absent. His associates have not 
yet been able to get him to go away on 
a vacation. Barring occasional trips 
out when an hour of need has come, 
J. A. Burns will live and diein that valley, 
not much heralded, not much known; 
but his part of the country and ours will 
have been the better for his life and his 
vision. Such men give us a better hope 
of the future of America. I felt the 
strength of America itself back of this 


simple mountaineer when I talked with 
him. There was something I wanted to 
say to him and nev r did say—I wanted 
to tell him how ashamed I was of my 
life, which had made so little out of good 
opportunity, whereas others have have 
made so much out of none. 

Some day the Cumberland Mountain 
country will receive the reward of its 
loyalty to the Union. The understanding 
of fellow Americans is all the reward it 
asks. Noone knows what geniusthere may 
be hid in these hills, along with other 
wealth. 

If that country can produce a college 
president with only seventeen months of 
school, and a hundred-thousand-dollar 
college with no better start than twenty 
cents, perhaps some day it may produce 
a genius for building roads out of an 
ane, pocket. 

t would cost somebody perhaps a cou- 
ple of million dollars to make a highway 
of the Kentucky River as far back as 
Oneida. That would go far towards let- 
ting in a half million of good Americans. 
They ought to be worth about four dol- 
lars a head at least. 





THE CONQUERORS 


SAW the conquerors riding by 
With trampling feet of horse and men; 
Empire on empire like the tide 
Flooded the world and ebbed again; 


A thousand banners caught the sun, 
And cities smoked along the plain; 
And laden down with silk and gold 
And heaped-up pillage groaned the wain. 


I saw the conquerors riding by 


Splashing through loathsome floods of war; 
The Crescent leaning o'er its hosts, 
And the barbaric scimitar; 


And continents of moving spears, 
And storms of arrows in the sky, 
And all the instruments sought out 


By cunning men that men 


By Harry Kemp 


I saw the conquerors riding by 
With cruel lips and faces wan; 


Musing on kingdoms sacked and burned 


There rode the Mongol, Genghis Khan; 


And Alexander, like a god, 
Who sought to weld the world in one; 
And Cesar with his laurel-wreath; 


And, leaping full of hell, the Hun; 


And, leading like a star the van, 


Heedless of upstretched arm and groan, 
Inscrutable Napoleon went, 


Dreaming of empire, and alone. 


may die/ 


Then all they perished from the earth 

As fleeting shadows from a glass, 
And, conquering down the centuries, 

Came Christ, the swordless, on an ass! 
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THE IMPEACHMENT OF 
PRESIDENT ISRAELS 


A Story of War and Peace 
By Prank Barkley Copley 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


I. 


HE names of Andrew Johnson 

and David Israels are linked as 

those of the two Presidents of 

the United States who have been 

impeached. Fate could not have selected 

for the same dubious distinction two 

men whose characters were more dis- 

similar, or two politicians whose careers 
were in greater contrast. 

Andrew Johnson not only was humbly 

born, but was raised in such sordid 


STANLEY M. 


poverty that it was left to his wife to 
teach him to write and to cipher; and 
while he undoubtedly showed a certain 
strength in clinging to his ideas of right 
and justice, he was coarse and intem- 
perate in his personal habits and fre- 
quently indiscreet, not to say violent, in 
speech. 

David Israels was the product of sev- 
eral gener*tions of wealth and culture. 
His appez:ance was as distinguished as 
his bearing was courtly; he habitually 
expressed elevated thoughts in a low 


ARTHURS 


voice, and his personal habits were ab- 
stemious to the point of being austere. 
A lawyer by profession and a publicist 
by avocation before he became a politician 
by calling, he was an accomplished 
amateur musician and a connoisseur and 
patron of the arts in general. 

Andrew Johnson, again, rose to high 
office in his State's service only through 
dogged purpose, and reached the White 
House only because he happened to hold 
the comparatively obscure office of Vice- 
President when Abraham Lincoln was 
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shot. On the other hand, David Israels 
never lifted a finger to gain a nomination 
for a public office. Not even his worst 
enemies can believe that when he resigned 
the office of United States Senator to run 
for Governor of New York he was follow- 
ing his own inclination; and if he did any- 
thing to stimulate the public sentiment 
that led to his nomination for the Presi- 
dency, it was done without my knowledge, 
and I was his secretary throughout his 
public career. 

The fact is that Mr. Israels had a dis- 

taste for the hurly-burly of politics such 
as could be possessed only by a man whose 
reserve and punctilious courtesy were 
largely forced 
upon him by the 
necessity he was 
under of protect- 
ing a nature 
almost as sensitive 
as a high-strung 
woman's. ‘‘Mr. 
McIntosh,” 
once said to me, 
“do you remember 
how Napoleon de- 
fined fame? He 
called it a big 
noise." 

More than one 
person has traced 
a resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Israels' 
political principles 
and those of las: 
tice Hughes, who 
was one of his pre- 
decessors as Gov- 
ernor of New 
York. From what 
we know of Mr. 
Hughes’s short 
career as a poli- 
tician, Mr. Israels 
must have been 
like him in his re- 
fusal to make any 
compromises with 
his high ideals, in 
his constitutional 
inability to play 
the you-tickle-me- 
and-I’ll-tickle-you 
game of politics, 
and in his invari- 
able appeal on the 
stump to the in- 
telligence of his 
audiences. But while Justice Hughes 
doubtless was a firm believer in democ- 
racy, I know that in Mr. Israels’ case 
democracy was not held as a political 
principle: it was his religion. 

Only by this religious devotion to the 
cause of mankind, with its accompanying 
zeal for righteousness in general, can we 
account, it seems to me, for the success 
in politics made by this man who may be 
said to have been handicapped not only 
by the wide-spread prejudice against his 
race, but by the fact that he was the 
possessor of an inherited fortune of many 
millions. When Mr. Israels was elected 
Governor of New York, an active party 
worker, after denouncing him to me for 
his lack of accessibility to the "boys," 
finished by saying: 

"However, Mack, we must give the Gov- 
ernor credit for one thing—that is, he is the 
best campaigner the party has ever had." 








“How do you suppose he does it?" 
I asked with real curiosity. 

"Well, I dunno," was the reply, 
“except that when he speaks he somehow 
always gives people the idea that he is 
on the level." 

Was it not strange that this man whose 
political strength always had been drawn 
from the people should have awakened 
one morning to find that the people had 
turned on him in clamor for his political 
destruction? Moreover, was it not the 
irony of fate that he who was one of 
the warmest advocates of peace among 
the nations should have been destined 
to encounter in the middle of his term as 


individuals who comprised the respective 
ruling bodies of the German Empire 
and the United States were the possessors 
of moral natures of this kind, and so he 
came to the conclusion that any and all 
questions in dispute between the govern- 
ments of Germany and the United States 
clearly were justiciable in the sense that 
these governments might be expected 
cordially to welcome the disinterested 
help of a court of justice in settling 
questions that they, in all good faith, 
could not settle unaided. 

Taking this position, though it involved 
the immediate resignation of his Secre- 
tary of State, President Israels vigorously 


asserted ın des- 
. patch after des- 
“The American Government patch to Berlin 


knew that there was no need of 
German soldiers and sailors 
killing American soldiers and 
sailors, that everything in dis- 
pute between the German and 
the American peoples could be 
settled amicably, and would be 
in the near future” 


President the sudden unchaining among 
the American people of all those fearful 
passions that can find their satisfaction 
only in war? 

Let me whom he honored with his 
confidence now throw what light I can 
on the position that President Israels took 
at the very beginning of the imbroglio 
between this country and Germany, and 
to which he persistently clung even after 
the unfortunate killing of those American 
sailors had loosed the fateful lightnings 
of a powerful nation’s wrath. 

As I understood it, the President’s 
fundamental position was that the moral 
law, whenever it was invoked unmis- 
takably and without reservation, could be 
expected to operate between any indi- 
viduals or groups of individuzls in whom 
a moral nature had been developed to 
anything approaching a governing degree. 
He reasoned not unnaturally that the 


that the only 
necessity for war 
that could arise 
would be as the 
governments of 
Germany and the 
United States per- 
mitted themselves 
to be carried away 
by unthinking 

opular clamor. 
With the able as- 
sistance of the 
German Ambassa- 
dor, to whom all 
praise is due for 
his tactful course 
throughout, the 
President un- 
doubtedly made a 
deep impression on 
the German gov- 
ernment from the 
start, and there is 
reason to believe 
that the war 
clouds could have 
been dispelled in 
short order if the 
President only 
could have in- 
duced Berlin to 
stand firm in re- 
fraining from war 


NES, preparations. 
| Pm, act But, as every- 
S one knows, when 


there came from 
our press and pub- 
lic that tremen- 
dous explosion of 
wrath over the killing of our sailors 
through the stupidity of that German 
captain, and this explosion set off all the 
powder magazines in Germany, the Berlin 
government yielded to the uproar, and 
with all its splendid efficiency set about 
organizing offensive and defensive fleets, 
mobilizing its troops and withdrawing the 
great liners for service as transports. 


II. 


When the news reached the President 
in the White House that Germany 
actually had started to prepare for war, 
God only knows how he found the courage 
to make the decision that he did; and I 
conceive that I here use the name of God 
in something more than a rhetorical 
sense, for I have reason to believe that 
the hours following the receipt of this 
news which the President spent locked 











up in his chamber were hours spent in 
fasting and prayer. I saw him go up to 
his chamber, and when he came out he 
came directly to me; and whereas he 
had gone up with the most distressful 
countenance I ever saw on a human 
being, he reappeared with the sweetest 
look I ever saw on the face of man or 
woman. And this is how he announced 
his decision, there in the Executive Office: 

* Mr. McIntosh," he said, after a long 
silence, “have you ever reflected on the 
evidences we find in this world, that 
through all the ages an intellectual force 
has been at work fashioning man to be 
as he is?—how, despite innumerable 
chances of accident, man has been safely 
brought through a succession of tens of 
thousands of species ranging over a 
period of millions of years?" 

Not being prepared for such questions 
as these, I murmured something more or 
less incoherent in reply. 

* Why, think!" went on the President; 
“if the animals of any one of these species 
had failed to struggle on against the 
obstacles in their environments in obedi- 
ence to an inner force the nature of which 
they could not comprehend, their failure 
would have prevented the development 
of the species that succeeded them, and 
there never would have been such a 
creature as man. 

"When," added the President, “I 
reflect upon the Being under whose 
control this sublime drama has pro- 
ceeded, I must reverence Him; and, 
reverencing Him, I must seek to align 
myself with His purposes and take pains 
to ascertain how best I may serve Him." 

I said: “I think I understand you.” 

With what speed ran the wheels of the 
history mill during the next four weeks! 
To the rage of the people against Ger- 
many was added a panic of hysterical 


roportions when the resignations of 


r. Ashby, the Secretary of War, and 
Mr. Linton, the Secretary of the Navy, 
confirmed beyond peradventure that the 
President was refusing to let a finger be 
lifted by way of preparing for the defense 
of the country against the armada and 
legions that Germany then was assem- 
bling. If some of the warmest supporters 
of the President were aghast, it is no 
wonder that from other people, in Con- 
gress and out, came a fury of denun- 
ciation that was appalling. 

In the House of Representatives mem- 
bers of the majority as well as the 
minority party made haste to prepare 
resolutions looking to the President’s 
impeachment. Only two or three of the 
President’s friends had the courage to 
say a word on his behalf, and the best 
that the cooler heads could do was to set 
forth the precedent established in the 
case of Andrew Johnson and arrange for 
the passage of the resolution authorizing 
the Judiciary Committee "to inquire 
into the official conduct of David Israels, 
President of the United States," and 
report "whether he was guilty of acts 
designed to overthrow or subvert the 
Government of the United States." 

Representatives and Senators visited 
the White House in a practically con- 
tinuous stream, and along with them came 
the politicians and other men who 
hastened to Washington from all over 
the country. All that many of these men 
wanted to know was what in blazes the 
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President was trying to do to the party. 
Apart from other considerations, the 
Senators and Representatives of course 
were concerned by the fact that, in 
refusing to make the army and navy 
ready for active service, the President 
was effectually blocking a declaration of 
war by Congress, should in the judgment 
of Congress such a declaration be neces- 


sary. 

With all those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who sincerely desired to under- 
stand his position the President patiently 
went over his negotiations with Berlin in 
their entirety, and emphasized the fact 
that in all the communications he had 
received from Berlin there was not a 
single statement which made it unreason- 
able to believe that if the American press 
and public would cease from their threats 
of war the German government would 
make ample reparation for the killing of 
our sailors, and at least consent to refer 
the whole dispute over territory to The 
Hague. As for Germany’s war prepara- 
tions, the President showed that he had 
taken no official notice of them, even while 
he had instru ted our ambassador in 
Berlin to take advantage of every un- 
official opportunity to make it under- 
stood that Washington considered it the 
height of absurdity to prepare for a war 
that was not going to take place. What 
the President considered evident was that 
the non-committal nature of most of the 
communications he had received from 
Berlin could be attributed to the failure 
of the American people to support him. 
There, in fact, was the nub of the whole 
matter. If the Senators and Representa- 
ti es would hold up his hands and keep 
their heads until the passions of the people 
had a chance to cool, the dispute could be 
brought to a conclusion honorable to 
both nations alike. And the President 
invariably closed these talks with words 
to his effect: 

* You should clearly understand that 
theGerman government began war prepa- 
rations only because the passions of the 
German people had been inflamed by the 
lack of restraint of our own press and 
public. Let us now answer back with like 
preparations for war, and the war will 
surely come—a war that, because of its 
entire needlessness, will forever be a dis- 
grace to our common humanity. As it 
1s, we have given these Germans pause. 
Why not let the pause continue?” 

In saying that he had given the German 
government pause, the President was well 
within the truth. And he gave pause, not 
only to Berlin, but to all the conscientious 
Senators and Representatives who came 
to see him. Certainly the members of 
the House Judiciary Committee, charged 
with the duty of reporting on his acts, 
were, in the main, the most perplexed 
set of men I ever saw. On the one hand, 
they could not fail to come under the 
President's spell when they talked with 
him, and, on the other hand, there was 
public, press, and, yes, pulpit thundering 
against him as a Sighead, a stubborn fool, 
a wild-eyed fanatic, a headstrong lunatic, 
a sniveling, sneaking, hypocritical cow- 
ard, a double-dyed villain of a traitor, 
and a man without a country. 

Let me not fail to give credit to the 
men and women who, here and there, all 
over the land, weze able to see the deep 
purpose in the President's course, and 


who had the courage to proclaim from 
pulpit, platform, and editorial page their 
faith in him. Together with the Social- 
ists, who, as a party, were firmly oppcsed 
to the war, and with the thousands who 
were led to support the President because 
of ties of blood with the Fatherland, they 
made a goodly company; but amid the 
terrific din created by the millions who 
clamored for vengeance, how pitifully 
faint their voices sounded to the lonely 
man in the White House! 

Probably the worst thing that the 
President had to bear was his knowledge 
of the race hatred which was stirred up 
as one of the results of the stand he took. 
I suppose it was quite natural that the 
men who had opposed him as a Jew 
during his Presidential campaign should 
now come out of their holes and shriek 
that lack of patriotism and any stomach 
for fight was only what was to be expected 
of a white-livered Jew; but when the © 
news reached the President that some 
of the poor and lowly of his race had been 
mobbed in the streets of his native city, 
it seemed to me that he became several 
years older. 

I have read of a ship that during a 
cyclone at sea was able to escape destruc- 
tion because it rested in the cyclone's 
center, which is always a calm spot; and 
it appears that from this secure vantage- 
point the men on the ship could look 
out upon the storm in perfect peace and 
serenity. I think that during the stormy 
days of which I am writing the President 
was able to keep up because he found such 
a calm spot as this when he went to his 
rooms at night. I judge this from the 
fact that as I passed through this White 
House corridor in the quiet of night I 
often heard coming from the piano in 
the President's sitting-room such beau- 
tiful music that I was compelled to pause, 
entranced. Sometimes I was able to 
recognize one of those lovely slow move- 
ments of Beethoven’s that sound like 
prayers. And once I recognized a Mozart 
rondo that always has affected me as 
might the earnest speech of a pure- 
hearted little boy. But for the most part 
the music seemed to be the improvisations 
of a soul groping in the dark for its Maker, 
now losing Him, now passionately plead- 
ing for Him, but now finding Him, and 
coming into quiet communion with Him. 
And I also heard coming from that room 
at night strange words in the Hebrew 
tongue which, though I could not under- 
stand them, filled me with an awesome 
sense of solemn and majestic beauty. 


HI. 


All might have gone well with the 
President’s plan of letting the people 
become gradually calmer through pure 
exhaustion, had it not been for the neces- 
sity he was under of sending that fleet 
to the Mediterranean to participate in 
the celebration of the birth of the Turk- 
ish Republic. 

To say the least, it was very unfortu- 
nate for the President that the time 
arranged for the sailing of the fleet should 
come at this critical period. But, while 
we may grant that in letting the fleet go 
he at least to some extent failed to gauge 
the temper of the people, I cannot believe 
that any can still take the view that it 
was a needless act of defiance. 








Consider the position in which the 
President was placed. The participation 
of our fleet in the Turkish celebration 
had been arranged long before our trouble 
with Germany came to a head. All the 
world knew when this fleet must leave 
our coast, if it was going to Turkey at 
all. Suppose, then, that the President 
had ordered this fleet to remain at home, 
what would have become of his fine 

retense that the American Government 

elieved so strongly in the sense of jus- 
tice, good faith, and magnanimity of 
the German government that it saw no 
reason whatever for making any prepara- 
tions for war? It should be evident that 
ou cannot appeal to your opponent’s 
hake: nature with a hand on your pistol- 
ocket—that in dealing with the moral 
aw you must go it whole hog, or it’s 
nary a bristle for you. 
owever, I must confess that even I 
did not see at the time how the President 
possibly could let that fleet of our most 
powerful ships leave the coast. There 
those battleships and cruisers lay in the 


“Be that as it may, the m 
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Hudson, a magnificent line of grim 
monsters stretching from Seventy-second 
street far to the north of Grant's tomb. 
Crowds flocked to the riverside to view 
the comforting spectacle they presented, 
and probably not a man in those throngs 
coul find it in his heart to believe that 
the President actually would send them 
to the Mediterranean. 

I shall not soon forget the day when 
the President gave the definite order for 
the fleet to sail. His appearance to me 
was disquieting by reason of its very 
quiet. There was a scene when honest 
old Admiral Black came over from the 
Navigation Bureau along with Mr. 
Oakland, the acting Secretary, and, apart 
from any question as to what governed 
the giving of the order, it is reasonably 
open to debate whether the carrying out 
of the order paid the greater tribute to 
the character of the President or to the 
discipline of the navy. 

Be that as it may, the mighty fleet in 
the Hudson weighed anchor and, while 
the American people gasped in their 





ighty fleet in the Hudson weighed anchor and, while the American 


amazement and all the world wondered, 
slowly steamed out to sea. And then the 
deluge—not after us, but very much 
with us. The world may have continued 
to wonder, but the American people did 
not continue any such inarticulate per- 
formance as that of gasping. Congress 
gracefully bowed to the storm. It now 
seems incredible that so many events 
could have been packed within so few 
days, but with the people shouting as 
with one voice, “Oust the fanatic quick, 
and bring back the fleet!" the machinery 
of Congress was accelerated as it never 
was before. 

Meeting in all haste, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee presented a majority 
report recommending the passage of a 
resolution that David Israels, President 
of the United Statcs, be impeached for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. The reso- 
lution went through with a rush, the only 
real opposition coming from the Socialists. 
Following this, two committees at once 
were named, one to inform the Senate 
of the action of the House, and the other 
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people gasped in their amazement and all the x 


to prepare articles of impeachment. And 
then, for the second time in the history 
of the United States, two men appeared 
before the Senate and in the name of the 
House of Representatives and all the peo- 
ple of the United States formally accused 
the President of criminal acts, promisin 
to exhibit articles in due time, an 
demanding that the Senate take order 
for the appearance of the accused. 
Now, the Constitution of the United 
States provides that "the President, 
Vice-President, and all civil officers of 
the United States shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction 
of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” Someof the hotheads 
wanted President Israels impeached for 
treason, but this proposal was rejected 
by the majority of the House Judiciary 
mmittee, inasmuch as the framers of 
the Constitution had taken the trouble 
to write into that document that “‘treason 
against the United States shall consist 
only in levying war against them, or in 
adhering to their enemies, giving them 
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aid and comfort,” and to provide that 

“no person shall be convicted of treason 
unless on the testimony of two witnesses 
to the same overt act, or on confession 
in open court.” It is true that on the 
floor of the House many warmly, if 
loosely, contended that the Germans 
now were our enemies, and that the 
President was giving them all the com- 
fort he could; but this contention was 
ignored by the leaders, if for no other 
reason than that a much simpler way of 
getting rid of the President was provided 
by the fact that there was nothing in 
the Constitution that defined what it 
meant by “other high crimes and mis- 
demeanors." 

And the committee that drew up the 
articles of impeachment in this case 
certainly wasted no time in arguing about 
what is a high crime or misdemeanor with- 
in the meaning of the Constitution. It 
took for its inspiration the conveniently 
broad definition laid down by the man- 
agers of the impeachment of President 
Johnson, and let it go at that. It will 


be remembered that this definition was 
that an impeachable high crime or mis- 
demeanor is “one in its nature or 
consequences subversive of some funda- 
mental or essential principle of govern- 
ment, or highly prejudica to the public 
interest; and this may consist of a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, of law, of an 
official oath, or of duty, by an act com- 
mitted or omitted, or, without violating 
a positive law, by the abuse of discre- 
tionary powers, from improper motives, 
or for any improper purpose.” With all 
this room to rattle round in, the commit- 
tee had no difficulty in making out a 
good case against the President, based 
on his refusal to prepare the country 
for defense against threatened invasion 
and on his act in ordering the Nation’s 
most powerful fleet to a part of the 
world where it could be of no possible 
service in defending the Nation. So 
easy, in fact, did this committee find its 
task that, whereas the articles exhibited 
against poor old “Andy” Johnson were 
indefinite in the extreme, the articles 
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exhibited against David Israels could be 
and were made charmingly simple and 
direct, and that in short order. 

Upon these articles being adopted by 
the House, managers of the impeachment 
were elected by ballot, and a message 
was sent to the Senate communicating 
that fact. In the meantime, of course, 
the Senate committee named for that 
purpose had arranged all the prelimin- 
aries of the trial, and upon the receipt 
of the message from the House that all 
was ready for the exhibition of the 
articles of impeachment, a Senate com- 
mittee was named to wait upon the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court and conduct him to the chair. 

So within sixty hours of the sailing of 
the fleet the Chief Justice, presiding over 
the Senate, with the members of the 
House packing to suffocation all the back 
spaces in the chamber, spoke those fate- 
ful words, “The sergeant-at-arms will 
call the accused,” thus causing the voice 
of the sergeant-at-arms to ring out 
in command: “David Israels, President 
of the United States, David Israels, 
President of the United States, appear 
and answer the articles of impeach- 
ment exhibited against you by the House 
of Representatives of the United States.” 


IV. 


Apart from any question as to its 
misrepresentation of the President's own 
spirit, I have my doubts as to the tact 
displayed by Mr. Sedgwick, of the 
President's counsel, when on the opening 
day of the trial he brought about that 
demonstration of anger by protesting so 
bitterly against a “legal lynching;" but 
no matter what he had said, it is not to 
be supposed that the President could 
have obtained any more than the two 
days that were finally allowed him in 
which to make answer. 

I wish to say here that it is not true 
that, at any stage, the President's lawyers 
refused to assent to his purpose of appear- 
ing before the Senate to answer in 
person. The whole argument was as to 
the need of his preparing his answer in 
advance, so that his counsel could go 
over it with him. Yes, that speech was 
delivered without any preparation worthy 
of the name. Perhaps when the President 
went to his rooms on the night before the 
day of his appearance in the Senate 
chamber, he roughly blocked out his 
speech in his mind; if so, that was the 
full extent of his preparation. 

When the President, his aides, and 
myself got into the carriage to drive to 
the Capitol, I was ready for anything. 
It is not pleasant to drive through long 
lines of contemptuous and hostile faces, 
with the fear that from these throngs at 
any moment might come something more 
substantial than shouts of derision. Of 
course we had tried to keep the fact that 
the President would go to the Capitol a 
secret, but the secret leaked out at the 
last moment, and the crowds gathered 
with a rapidity that spoke only too 
eloquently of the popular excitement. 

For their efficient handlingof thecrowds 
I must praise the mounted police who 
escorted us and those who, both on horse 
and afoot, securely guarded our route. 
And the alertness of the secret-service 
men who swarmed among the crowds all 





the way up to the Capitol was demon- 
strated by the speed with which they 
seized the miscreants who perpetrated 
the outrage that later caused one of my 
facetious newspaper friends to remark: 
“The world sure is advancing; it no 
longer crucifies its benefactors or hands 
them the hemlock—it soaks them with 
rotten apples." I remember that at the 
time I could have wished that the Presi- 
dent had been blown into eternity with 
a bomb rather than that he should have 
been compelled to suffer this indignity; 
but now I believe that it was all for the 
best. 

As one Senator put it, you did not 
know whether to laugh or to cry when on 
this day the sergeant-at-arms called, 
* David Israels, President of the United 
States, David Israels, President of the 
United States, appear and answer the 
articles of impeachment exhibited against 
you by the House of Representatives of 
the United States"—and into that packed 
and excited chamber walked that proud 
man with his clothing besmeared with 
the filth of the gutter. Yet bathetic or 

athetic as his first appearance may have 

een, emotions far removed from either 
bathos or pathos quickly followed as he 
self-containedly stood there in the pres- 
ence of all the representatives of the 
American people—his accusers and his 
judges—and with the representatives of 
all the powers of the world looking down 
from the thronged galleries, which were 
made brilliant not only by the diplomatic 
uniforms, but by the colors of many a 
fashionable woman’s gown. 

Perhaps the cessation of the murmur- 
ing was due only to a sudden realization 
of the fact that for the first time in 
history a President of the United States 
was-to address in person the representa- 
tives of the people; but I think that the 
hush that fell upon the throng was to be 
explained, at least in part, by something 
that came from the man himself. And 
when, the impressive preliminary for- 
malities over, he came to make his answer 
to the charges that he had been false to 
his oath of office, who can doubt that the 
effect of what he said was heightened by 
the fact that he bore on his person a 
visible symbol of the foul indignities that 
his fellow citizens had been heaping upon 
him through many long weeks? 

There is need here only of my directing 
attention to some of the salient features 
of this speech, which undoubtedly will 
rank among the greatest of our historical 
documents. That at the beginning it 
was keyed very low, undoubtedly helped 
the President to capture at once the 
absorbed attention of his audience. 

He made the point at the start that 
the Constitution in assigning to the 
Senate the duty of deciding whether civil 
officers were guilty of acts that made 
necessary their removal had, so far as 
this duty was concerned, vested each of 
the Senators with the high and holy 
office of a judge. In other words, when 
the Senators entered upon this duty, 
they ceased to be representatives of the 
people. 

“I,” said the President, "stand before 
you impeached by the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the name of all the people 
of the United States. Thus I am the 
defendant in a case in which the people 
are the complainants; and, Senators, it 
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is no more your duty to please the people 
by your decision than it is your duty to 
please me. You are not the agent of 
either party; your sole duty is to decide 
the question between the people and me 
in accordance with the requirements of 
law and justice." 

The case, the President said, was 
extremely simple. There would be no 
need of calling witnesses to prove that 
he had refrained from taking any 
measures to prepare the country for war 
and that he had ordered the North Atlan- 
tic fleet to Turkey. The question was, 
were these actions in the nature of high | 
within 


crimes or misdemeanors the 
meaning of the Constitution? 
he President believed that the 


framers of the Constitution had shown 
wisdom in refraining from specifying the 
high crimes and misdemeanors upon 
conviction of which a civil officer might 
be removed; for in this way they had left 
the door wide open for the removal of 
any President who might so far cease to 
represent the people as to imperil any 
of the objects b. which the Constitution 
was framed. Now, what was the duty 
of a representative of the people? 

“As I understand it," said the Presi- 
dent, "the duty of a representative of 
the people is to feel out what is best in 
the people he represents and let that 
be the guide of his actions. If, when he 
has established to his satisfaction what is 
demanded in any given case by that which 
is best in his people, he finds that his own 
conception of what should be done is 
not in accord with this demand, he 
nevertheless should proceed to execute 
it to the best of his ability, even though 
he be convinced that his own concep- 
tion of what should be done is the higher. 
Either this, or he should resign his office 
forthwith." . 

However, it was just as important for 
the representative to be assured that any 
given demand came from what was best 
in his people as a whole as it was for him 
to be ready to execute the demand when 
hehad this assurance. And thisbrought the 
President to the fact that the people of 
the United States as a whole undoubtedly 
had demanded of him that as commander- 
in-chief of the army and navy he prepare 
the country for war with the German 
Empire. Why had he refused to execute 
this demand? Simply for the reason 
that he was not assured that this demand 
came from what was best in the people. 
It could not be disputed that the people 
wanted to make war on Germany mainly 
because in the course of a controversy 
over territory—a controversy that was 
in a fair way to be settled by diplomacy— 
four American sailors had been killed 
through the act of a commander of a 
German war-ship. Thus the desire for 
war was plainly a desire for vengeance—a 
manifestation of the same animal passion 
that led the aggrieved street urchin to 
scream in defiance and threaten with his 
fists. 

The President conceded that the killing 
of the sailors was a grave affair, and he 
made a complete statement of his nego- 
tiations with Berlin concerning it. It 
was his opinion that in assuming all 
along that the Berlin government itself 
must recognize the need. of reparation he 
had taken the most forceful way of 
impressing upon the Berlin government 
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the seriousness of the affair. He then 
went on to pay a handsome tribute 
to the characters of the German emperor 
and his chancellor. Were these men such 
savages or barbarians that we could 
not, in the sight of all the world, safely 
trust to them to do what was right? 
And now the President's voice rang out 
strong as he testified to his own implicit 
faith in these men. He showed that there 
was nothing in the attitude they had 
taken to indicate that they were not 
ready to do the right thing as soon as 
the American 
people would let 
them, and that 
all that was 
strong and self- 
respecting in the 
German people 
must prevent 
their government 
from yielding as 
long as the 
American people 
continued to 
breathe forth 
threats of horri- 
ble slaughter. 

And what was 
this nation with 
which the 
American people 
so light-hearted- 
ly wished to rush 
into war? The 
President said we 
could afford to 
dismiss any con- 
sideration of the 
harm that the 
Germans might 
do us. The point 
was that if we 
entered into war 
with the German 
pore we must 
e prepared to 
inflict upon them 
all the harm pos- 
sible. It was the 
fundamental 
principle of war 
that you must do 
your enemy the 
maximum of 
harm with the 
minimum of 
harm to yourself. 
This meant that 
we must be 
prepared to 
kill and maim 
as many Germans as we possibly 
could, and, if possible, to over-run 
their country for the purpose of lay- 
ing it waste and bathing it in blood. 
Did we really want to do this? Had we 
deliberate made up our minds to do 
this? 

Now came that part of the President’s 
speech in which he so sympathetically and 
so vividly portrayed the character of the 
German people, the beauty of their cities, 
and the splendors of their civilization. 
He first called attention to the native 
simplicity of the great mass of this God- 
fearing people, and particularly to their 
beautiful home life. The President 
showed how the very genius of the 
German language adapted it to expres- 
sions of love and tenderness. Following 


‘this, he entered into a scholarly analysis 


of the painstaking thoroughness of Ger- 
man methods, of the world’s debt to 
the patient researches of German think- 
ers, and of the immense debt that our 
own educational institutions owe to 
Germany. Then came the President’s 
magnificent tribute to the German poets 
and the German composers. In short, 
it was the land not only of Virchow 
and Helmholtz and Hegel and Kant, 
but it was also the land of Goethe and 
Schiller and of Wagner and Beethoven. 





“Troops Rushed to the 
Front! and ‘United States 
Navy Makes Ready for 
War” 


This, said the President, was the land 
that in a spirit of holiday gaiety we 
wanted to overrun and lay waste. At 
all events, no higher motive had been 
sounded than such as might govern a 
vulgar brawl in a corner saloon. Was this 
the loftiest spirit with which the American 
people now were capable of being in- 
spired? He would dislike to believe so. 
If, after coolly weighing the situation, if, 
in a spirit of solemnity, devotion, and 
prayer, the American people decided 
that their only course was to make war 
on the German people, why, then, he 
as their representative, as their servant, 
would do all that he could to make that 
war short by making it terrible. But he 
considered it no part of his duty to 
represent the American people in their 


frivolity, or to be the servant of their 
childish passions. He could not, and he 
would not; he had something else better 
to do. 

Was not the closing part of the Presi- 
dent's address a trumpet-call ushering in 
a new dispensation in the dealings of 
nation with nation? Directly addressing 
the Senators, who were the judges be- 
tween him and the people, the President 
conceded that the assembling of the 
German armada and the mobilization of 
the German legions had been a serious 

menace to the 
eople of the 
nited States, 
and that it had 
behooved him to 
use all diligence 
in taking meas- 
ures looking to 
the defense of the 
country. If he 
indeed, through 
pusillanimity or 
for any other 
reason, had failed 
to take such 
measures, he in- 
deed would be 
guilty of the 
high crimes and 
misdemeanors 
as charged. But 
had he so failed? 
First the Sena- 
tors must con- 
sider that the 
Constitution had 
vested in him as 
commander-in- 
chief of the army 
and navy a large 
discretion as to 
military meas- 
ures:a discretion 
that obviously 
entitled him to 
& disregard the 
opinion of the 
people as to what 
measures would 
be taken. 
Secondly the 
Senators must 
consider that it 
had been neces- 
sary for him to 
defend the people 
against them- 
selves, it being 
the duty of every 
representative of 
the people to defend them against the 
consequences of their own hasty actions 
in times of excitement. Could any of 
the Senators doubt that if, following the 
mobilization of the German army and 
navy, the American army and navy had 
been mobilized war would have been the 
sure result? To answer this question the 
Senators only would have to picture what 
would have been the effect upon the 
already inflamed mind of the public of 
such head-lines in.the newspapers as, 
“Troops Rushed to the Front" and 
* United States Navy Makes Ready for 
War." 

Thirdly and lastly the Senators must 
consider that he actually had taken the 
most effective of all possible measures 
to prevent the sailing of the German 
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fleet and troops for this country. Even 
now the German war-ships and. troo 
ships were held fast in théir ports. Held 
by what? Why, by something that no 
one could see, feel, hear, taste, or smell. 
Yet it was something more powerful than 
any fleet of war-ships that he as com- 
mander-in-chief of the navy could have 
assembled, and it was something more 
owerful than any body of troops that 
he as commander-in-chief of the army 
could have organized. It was something 
more powerful than all the navies of the 
world combined, and something more 
powerful than all the armies of the world 
combined. It was the moral law, and 
that alone. 

Did the Senators doubt, the President 
went on to ask, that this thing which 
was invisible, imponderable, intangible, 
impalpable, and incorporeal was holding 
back as hostile forces those mighty 
engines of destruction, the German war- 
ships, and that other mighty engine of 
destruction, the German army? Well, 
to-day, all along the American coasts, 
not a gun was ready to be fired at these 
war-ships or troop-ships except in salute. 
Let them come when they would, they 
would be assured of the most friendly 
welcome from the American navy and 
army; for the American Government 
knew that there was no need of German 
soldiers and sailors killing American 
soldiers and sailors, that everything in 
dispute between the German and the 
American peoples could be settled amic- 


ably, and would be in the near future.’ 


And m further testimony of its good faith 
the American Government was sending 
its most powerful fleet on a peaceful mis- 
sion to the Mediterranean, every revo- 
lution of the propellers of these ships 
saying to the German people as these 
ships sailed on farther and farther from 
home, “We trust you! We trust you! 
We trust you!” 

Now then, did the Senators believe 
that the Germans reall were such 
moral monsters as to come over and kill 
our people and destroy our property 
when they knew that we reposed this 
trust in them? Was there anything in 
their actions up to this time that would 
support such a belief? Surely, then, he 
had been justified in reposing this trust 
in them. And if he had, wherein had he 
failed to defend the United States of 
America? 

With this latter question, which he 
pressed firmly home, the President rested 
his defense. Then with those solemn 
words beginning, "Let this trust con- 
tinue," the President launched himself 
upon his thrilling peroration, in which he 
gathered up all his forces to speak directly 
to the conscience of each individual 
Senator, some of whom he affectingly 
addressed by name, particularly those 
who, burdened with years, must expect 
soon to pass to that region "where 
rumor of oppression and deceit, of un- 
successful and successful war," would 
never reach them more. 

As one Senator expressed it, you 
seemingly were transported to the “ un- 
fathomable abysms of immensity" and 
made a spectator of the birth of worlds 
while the President thundered forth his 
belief in the moral law and hurled his 
bitter scorn at those “ practical" men who 
boasted that their feet were on the “solid” 


earth, when all the while the earth itself 
was swimming like a balloon through 
space, sustained only by laws no more 
visible, ponderable, tangible, palpable, 
p corporeal than the laws of faith and 
ove. 


And if the perfect tribute be that of ` 


silence, then surely the President re- 
ceived the finest of all tributes when he 
brought his speech to a close with his 
stern warning to the Senators that as 
each should vote in this case he would 
vote not primarily to sustain his Presi- 
dent, or to pull him down, but for peace 
or war, for advance or recession, for 
giving the American flag a new luster, 
or for letting it continue to wave as 
a symbol of nothing higher than that 
old, time-worn, world-weary doctrine of 
bloody vengeance for injuries received. 


V. 
The first effect of the President's 
speech was to bewilder the world. 


Probably a large part of this bewilder- 
ment, at least in this country, could be 
attributed to the fact that, instead of 
talking as a man who was on trial for 
his official life might be expected to talk, 
the President spoke even as one who not 
only had authority, but who expected 
to keep it. And the joke of it was that, 
in wrangling over the merits of the speech 
and the various principles it sought to es- 
tablish, the newspapers and the people 
came pretty nearly forgetting all about 
the war. 

Yes, I almost believe that all other 
considerations with regard to this speech 
are as nothing as. compared with the 
humor of the situation which arose when, 
after debating the matter back and forth 
with the help of the press throughout the 
world, the German and the American 
newspapers came in cold blood to the 
conclusion that it really was impossible 
for the Kaiser's forces to cross the ocean 
and lick us as long as the United States 
Government insisted that it was prepared 
to give them the most friendly kind of 
reception. 

It cannot help being a matter of regret 
to every Ámerican that our people kept 
up their sputtering for some time after 
the Germans had it definitely settled 
among themselves that David Israels 
was a remarkable man. Of course we 
were the aggrieved party in the dispute, 
and the Germans had the further advan- 
tage of being helped to their understand- 
ing of our President by that eminently 
flattering picture he drew in his speech of 
their country, its people, and its rulers. 
As has been well aid, that part of his 
speech was a regular solar-plexus blow in 
taking all the F out of the Germans. 
Still, 1t will ever be a matter of regret that 
we as a people had little conception of the 
character of David Israels in its entirety 
until we began to read what was being 
said about him and his speech in the 

ublic press of every nation—Germany, 
England France, and even far-away 
Japan. 

One thing I know beyond question 
is that the splendid reparation volun- 
teered by the Germans for the killing of 
our sailors would have been forthcoming 
long before if the American people 
had from the start supported the Presi- 
dent in the stand he took. Baron Stech- 





mann, the former ambassador, well knows, 
for one, that this offer was held back 
only till it became evident that the im- 
peachment of the President had col- 
lapsed. Yet again I say that I have no 
doubt that it was all for the best. It is 
not likely that under any circumstances 
other than those existing at the time 
could we have expected the Germans to 
escort the bodies of our sailors home 
with their war-ships and to yield to all 
of the President’s main contentions with 
reference to the disputed territory, with- 
out even carrying the matter to The 
Hague. : 

Only it was a great pity that the 
President could not have lived to see the 
American people making that fuss over 
the German soldiers and sailors whom, 
only a short time before, they were so 
desirous of greeting with shot and shell. 
“And it is a still greater pity that he could 
not have lived until the American people 
had a chance to make some reparation 
to him for the abuse that they had 
heaped upon him. 

rom the start I wondered how a man 
whose constitution never was robust, 
and who winced even at the defamation 
that is the ordinary experience of every 
man in public life, should be able to 
stand before the storm that President 
Israels invited when first he refused to 
meet the German preparations for war 
with like preparations. It appeared 
later that he exhausted all his remaining 
strength in making his speech before the 
Senate. 

In getting out of the carriage upon 
his return to the White House, Mr. 
Israels staggered slightly, and soon after- 
ward was attacked by a violent nausea. 
That night his valet and I had to help 
him to his bedchamber, and though he 
lingered long enough to know that his 
impeachment had not been sustained, 
and that the German government had 
conceded practically everything for which 
he had contended, he never again issued 
from his bedchamber alive. 

In the twilight days of history a 
peculiar people came into being on the 
eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Such 
was the spiritual genius of this race that, 
while all its contemporaries were bowing 
down to a multiplicity of mean little gods, 
its thinkers attained to the tremendous 
conception of the unity of God. And even 
while all its contemporaries continued 
to offer up sacrifices to propitiate their 
petulant and greedy little gods, the 
thinkers of this race attained to the 
tremendous conception that God does not 
require such sacrifices, He being a 
righteous God and a God of love. 

And the God whom these thinkers 
evoked spoke to them familiarly, and it 
was truly with "sublime propriety” 
that they freighted their words with the 
thunder of a “Thus saith the Lord.” 
But now, so it is said, God no longer 
speaks to man. It is as if God were dead. 
I do not believe it. I believe that God 
still lives. I believe that He still can 
speak to man, and speak through the 
same romantic race whose spiritual 
zenius won for it the surpassing honor of 

eing the first messengers of His word. I 
believe also that such 1s the omnipotence 
of God that He can speak, not only 
through the poor and lowly, but throug 
the rich and proud. 

















CANDLEMAS 


By HARRIET MASON KILBURN 


HRIST’S Church bears lights to-day. His 
altars lift 
Fair candles, burning clean. Sweet odors rise 
Votive, where Mary’s lilies wear their whiteness like 
the gift 
Of innocence—laid undefiled 
Before a Mother and a Child; 
And Latin pride renews her ancient mysteries. 


The dark, ill-smelling, all unsavory street, 
Littered and blown by dirty windrift; piled 
Foul with its garbage; shrill with outcries harsh and 
scuflling feet 
Of filthy children at their play— 
The street burns brave and high to-day 


Candles to Mary, Mother; and the Holy Child. 


Where slattern housewives ply their futile brooms, 
And lazy harlots list the peddler's call: 
Crouching on curb or door-step, leaning out from 
frowzy rooms, 
Murmur in tender baby-speech 
The little sister-mothers; each 
Cradling her God within a little dirty shawl. 


Poor, sorry God of Love! Unlovely, thin, 
Wizen with hunger; sin-diseased; in mirth 
Unmirthful;—hushed and warmed of brooding rap- 
ture; gathered in, 
Worship’d and comforted,—yea, press’d 
Close to a virgin mother’s breast,— 
Where Love Divine brings Loveliness itself to 
birth! 
THE ENVOY 
Burn no brave lights within this broken clay? 
Stands not the Virgin forth in white array? 
Is not the Child our very God to-day? 
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A Cincinnati Progressive described by Mayor Whitlock of Toledo— An engineer in the 
navy who has done some inventing —A small boy who may become a great man—A 
New "fersey woman who has solved her own servant problem by doing without servants 





HERBERT S. BIGELOW 





HOSE citizens of Ohio who a 
dozen years ago used to throng 
the big circus-tent in which Tom 
L. Johnson was then making his 
first campaigns in the country districts 
will recall the figure of the slender youth 
with the Grecian profile and the fair hair 
who used to stand there under the flaring 
light and speak of fundamental democ- 
racy. They, or those of them who were 
accessible to such impressions, caught 
something of the spirit of youthful ideal- 
ism that was in the young man; if they 
did not, his presence and personality gave 
them reassurance, for attendance on one 
of Tom Johnson’s meetings in those days 
was, in Ohio, an enterprise to impart the 
thrill of a spicy and dangerous adven- 
ture. Time flies, and time has flown fast in 
this last decade, and the political ideas 
that Herbert S. Bigelow was helping Tom 
Johnson to disseminate, though they were 
flouted and scorned then as heretical, 
insane, and wicked, have since become, 
by the inevitable and monotonous opera- 
tion of the universal law of progress, 
conventional, respectable, orthodox, and 
popular. 
erbert Bigelow was then not many 
years out of Lane Theological Seminary— 
strange spectacle in Ohio, that of a 
minister addressing Democratic meetings! 
—and he was pastor of the Vine Street 
Congregational Church, in Cincinnati. 
Vine Street Congrégational Church was 
in itself an instance of the operation of 
the old law. Before the Civil War it 
was a hotbed of abolition when abolition 
was unpopular and unorthodox even in 
Ohio, though everybody in Ohio is an 
abolitionist to-day, and, if he is old 
enough, claims to have been so then. 
But after the war the Vine Street Church 
became respectable, with a cold and for- 
mal atmosphere of black walnut and 
musty cushions of a magenta shade, and 
when Herbert Bigelow began to preach 
a somewhat too literal application of 
the social ethics of Jesus, not to Hankow 
or Kordofan, but to Cincinnati, there 
was a disconcerting rustle in the pews, 
the tendency of that doctrine being to 
decrease the revenues of the church in 
an inverse ratio to the increase in the 
number of human beings in the congre- 
gation. 

It is an interesting story, not to be told 
here in detail, of how Herbert Bigelow 
struggled, of how they tried to get him 
out of his pulpit, and of how he worked 
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for a long time without salary, until 
Daniel Kiefer devised means of financing 
the institution, so that it lost its ecclesi- 
astical atmosphere, became a People's 
Church or forum for free speech, and 
moved into a theater where radicals preach 
their various and conflicting heresies on 
Sunday afternoons, after moving pictures 
have illustrated the progress of the 
species. 

Meanwhile Herbert Bigelow was in- 
creasingly prominent in political reform 
movements; he lectured everywhere, 
wrote articles for radical publications, 
organized the Ohio Direct Legislation 
League, and poured all his energy into 
the propaganda of the initiative. and 
referendum. The privileged interests 
opposed him, of course, and still oppose 
him. One way they did it was to call 
him Reverend; whenever it was necessary 
to frighten “good” people, by holding up 
his image, they printed the Reverend 
with the subtle and sinister implication 
of quotation-marks; whenever it was 
necessary to influence “bad” people, 
printing the Reverend without the quota- 
tion-marks. 

But Herbert Bigelow was an idealist 
growing day by day more practical. He 
had had hard knocks in boyhood; he 
knew what it was to be poor; he had a 
love of his fellow man; he was saddened 
and appalled by the shadow of poverty 
everywhere, the shadow which so many 
are too blind to see, or too selfish and 
cowardly to admit. But this spirit of 
sympathy and of pity in him had been 
somehow ordered, organized, and made 
coherent by the philosophy of Henry 
George, and when that vision came to 
him, as does nearly every other who has 
a vision, he went to work for social 
justice. 

His great opportunity came when, last 
year, a convention was called to draft a 
new constitution for Ohio, and he set 
out to impress the people with the fact 
that it was their opportunity. He 
organized the Ohio Progressive Constitu- 
tion League, with subsidiary leagues in 
every county; he worked all summer; 
and through that league, aided and in- 
spired by what the lecturers call the Spirit 
of the Times, a majority of delegates 
elected to the convention were pledged to 
the principles of direct legislation. 

And for the first half of the year Mr. 
Bigelow was at Columbus, presiding over 
the constitutional convention as its presi- 
dent. At forty his figure is no longer 


slender; it has taken on the rotundity of 
the middle years; but as he sat there in 
gray tweeds, with the yellow hair hanging 
over his forehead, smiling, it must have 
been gratifying to him now and then 
to reflect that his old heresies had become 
so orthodox in his own time. The con- 
vention adopted articles providing for 
home rule for cities, for a license system 
to control the liquor traffic, for equal 
suffrage, for verdicts in civil cases by a 
three-fourths vote of the jury, for the 
welfare of labor, and, under Mr. Bige- 
low's leadership, a clause adopting the 
fitiative and referendum in the State. 
When the vote was taken, and Herbert 
Bigelow had the satisfaction of announc- 
ing the triumph of the principle he had 
so long advocated, it was a moment that 
all his friends were glad to have him 
experience. The irony in which the fates 
usually award their laurels was not 
wanting in that instance, for in the 
clause there is a proviso that the initiative 
and referendum shall not be used by the 
people to adopt the single tax, supposed, 
in Ohio, to be a method of despoiling 
farmers by taxing land according to its 
superficial area. But Herbert Bigelow, 
whom fate taught long ago, like Josh 
Whitcomb, to accommodate himself to 
circumstances and to take what he can 
get, smiles and is happy; and his friends 
are happy with him. 

BRAND WHITLOCK. 











HENRY C. MUSTIN 


HEN our fleet of battle-ships 
went on that memorable cruise 
around the world, I went along 


as special artist and corre- 
spondent. And it came to pass that I 
got to know Mustin well and to class 
him among my personal heroes,—Lieu- 
tenant Commander Henry C. Mustin, 
U. S. N. 

A characteristic story about Mustin 
told me by one of his brother officers had 
first roused my curiosity to know him 
better. Some years before, while on a 
Philippine station, Mustin was placed in 
command of a small gunboat and ordered 
to proceed upa small riveras aras possible, 
for the purpose of learning the strength 
and position of a marauding tribe of 
natives. Now while reconnoitering did 
not fulfil Mustin's personal ideal of 
what warfare should be, he of course 
carried out his orders to the letter. He 
went up the river as far as possible, 
looking for natives. And to Mustin as 


























HERBERT S. BIGELOW 


An Ohio preacher having progressive political ideas, who, as chairman of the Ohio Constitutional Convention, helped to 
shape the future of his State. When his enemies wanted to discredit him with “good” people, they put quotation- 
marks around the “Reverend”; with ** bad" people, they left the quotation-marks off the Reverend 
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Called “the Edison of the Navy," because he invented and perfected the sighting devices which have made possible the use 
of the giant guns with which modern battle-ships are equipped 


far as possible" meant just what it said. 
So, when he had got that far, sizing up 
the villages along the banks, he anchored 
for the night, planning to start on the 
return trip in the morning. Mornin 

came, but when Mustin had Shipped 
his anchor and started his engines he 
made the annoying discovery that his 
gunboat was stuck fast on a sand-bar; 
found himself stranded amid tribes of 
native cutthroats, fifty miles from assist- 
ance and with no particular prospect of 
getting away till it rained again. 

Of course he was well equipped for 
defense, and might just as well have 
taken things easy and played pinochle 
till the river rose again. But that wasn't 
Mustin’s ideal of warfare, either. He 
armed his small force, landed them, and 
marched in search of the enemy. He 
found them, and such was the rapidity of 
his descent upon them from seemingly 
every direction at once that the distracted 
savages, in the pardonable belief that 
the whole American army was after 
them, took to the hills, and the entire 
region remained depopulated until Mus- 
tin got ready to leave. 

It is fortunate that I had heard this 
story before I knew Mustin well enough 
to show him an article I had written 
concerning naval affairs, requesting his 


criticism on it. He had read but a few 
pages of the manuscript when he threw 
the whole of it to the deck with an ex- 
clamation of utter disgust. In his eyes 
I had committed the unpardonable sin. 
I had dwelt upon the subject of defense 
as it concerned the navy! ‘Offense! 
offense! offense!" he cried impatiently, 
*that's the function of a navy. See the 
enemy first and hit him first!" 

Unquestionably it was this conviction 
in Mustin's mind of the essential impor- 
tance of seeing the enemy first that 
directed his energies toward the invention 
and perfection of the sighting devices 
which have made possible the use of 
the giant guns with which modern 
battle-ships are equipped, and which 
have earned for him the nickname of 
“the Edison of the Navy.” 

When Captain McCalla was in com- 
mand of the Marblehead during the 
Spanish-American War, he had inscribed 
on the deck-beams over each gun these 
words: “A well-directed shot is the best 
protection against the enemy." This is 
more than ever true to-day, when larger 
ships and more powerful guns have 
increased. the range to such an extent 
that the enemy is almost out of sight to 
the naked eye. 

Of course telescopes are telescopes. 


It was about the year 1885 that the tele- 
scope was first tested in conjunction with 
the firing of a modern gun. The tremen- 
dous concussion broke the lens, however, 
so that in order to use it at all the tele- 
scope had to be detached from the gun 
before firing, thereby entailing a loss of 
several seconds in time after aim had 
been taken. 

Later, to obviate this defect, the 
telescope was adjusted to the axis of 
the gun by a system of parallel arms 
moving up and down in unison with the 
gun, though detached from it. This, 
of course, was a great improvement, but 
there were still grave practical defects. 

Well, along in the early nineties a 
young midshipman at Annapolis, lean- 
faced and square of jaw, built like a 
medium-sized Hercules, quiet-mannered, 
but a bulldog in the football-feld, in- 
terested himself in the study of optics. 
Naturally enough his thoughts were 
directed to the defective lenses of the 
gun telescopes. The lenses broke when 
the guns were fired, therefore it was 
necessary to invent a non-breakable lens. 

One day, years later, while stationed 
in Washington, Mustin called a few of 
his brother officers to the window near 
his desk on the second floor of a building 
in the Navy Yards. He showed ther 
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RALPH WHITFIELD CHANDLESS 


This boy is 15 or 16 years old. He gets up at half-past three in the morning, sells 250 newspapers, reads books every spare 
moment, and goes to school all day. We don’t guarantee that he will make a great man, but we are 
glad to observe that he 1s making a good start 
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a lens with a metal band “shrunk” 
around its circumference. Then he opened 
the window and deliberately threw the 
lens with all his might upon the brick 
pavement below. The others knew of 
his pet hobby, and thought he had given 
it up in disgust and had taken this way 
of telling them so. But he put on his 
hat, lit a cigarette, and bade them fol- 
low him. He led them down the stairs 
amid considerable joking and out to the 
spot where the lens lay on the pavement. 
The glass was unbroken. The one great 
defect of the telescope sight had been 
overcome, and Mustin had made possible 
the long-range gunnery of the modern 
navy. The thud of the little glass disk 
with its metal collar upon the brick 
pavement was the signal for the nations 
to begin to build their dreadnaughts. 

To properly mount the telescope with 
the gun was the next problem that Mustin 
overcame. This latter achievement may 
better be appreciated in the light of the 
fact that a variation of unison between 
telescope and gun of even the thousandth 
part of an inch will make the gunner miss 
his mark. 

In describing Mustin's latest and, it 
seems to me, greatest achievement, I 
will have to explain briefly how gun- 
sights are adjusted in exact unison with 
the gun. Ever since war was rendered 
less personally brutat by the use of 
cannon, the adjusting of sights has been 
done by sighting through the axis of the 
bore at the point serving as a target. 
Then, by moving the sights up or down, 
or to the right or left, until both coincide 
with the mark, the proper angle is deter- 


mined at which the projectile leaving the. 


gun will strike the required mark. This 
process is known as “bore-sighting,” 
and each gun must be so adjusted before 
it is of any use in accurate firing; and an 
tampering with the sights afterward will 
render it useless again. 

Now stretch your imagination a bit 
and conjure up the following situation. 
War is in progress. The bore-sighting of 
a ship’s guns has all been properly and 
painstakingly accomplished, and she has 

ut to sea in search of the enemy. 
On the heaving bosom of the ocean no 
more bore-sighting can be done with 
definite results. There are spies on 
board, —an enemy will go that far, —or 
there are disgruntled men among the crew. 
At some opportune moment someone 
turns an adjustment-screw on one of the 
big guns, throwing the sight out of accord. 
Of what use would the gun be then? 

The danger of such a situation has 
now been practically nullified by Mustin’s 
latest device, and the worst a secret 
enemy can do is to attempt the impossible 
feat of breaking all the gun-telescopes 
on the ship. his new bore-sighting 
invention of his not only enables the 
gunner to adjust his sights under any 
conditions of sea weather, but by night 
as well as by day. And furthermore, 
during firing he becomes cognizant of 
the fact at once if, by chance, his sights 
are not working right, and can readjust 
them immediately. 

It should be a source of pride to all 
Americans that our Government has 
not needed to go outside of its own 
Annapolis graduates in order to bring 
about these perfections in the working 
efficiency of the navy. No royalties 
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are paid to officers for work like this. 
All of it is expected and is considered in 
the line of duty. But while there is 
no officer in the service who would 
not resent the idea of a monetary re- 
ward for such work as Mustin has done, 
it would seem to be the wiser policy to 
encourage men of that stamp by some- 
thing more negotiable than a mere thanks 
entered on their records. 

Mustin has an oddly working sense of 
humor, which cropped out during one of 
the recent battle practices. His new sights 
were being used for the first time at night. 
Heretofore, in picking up torpedo-boats, 
the search-lights had been used. Our 
battle-ships were fairly bristling with 
them. On this occasion they were turned 
off,—Mustin must have arranged it,— 
and to the astonishment of all the gunners 
and many of the officers it was found 
that even at ten thousand yards—a 
distance so great that in the daytime 
it is not easy to distinguish them— 
torpedo-boats were readily picked up 
by means of the new sights. It was like 
making the blind to see. Mustin hadn't 
told a soul that, in addition to its other 
perfections, the new sight made it pos- 
sible to see in the dark. 

And now they say, although I cannot 
speak of it with any authority, that 
Mustin is working on a device whereby 
a gun will not go off until the sights are 
trained exactly on the mark! Perhaps. I 
don't know. Flying was laughed at a 
few years ago. T. DART WALKER. 





RALPH WHITFIELD CHANDLESS 


HEN a dignitary dies the 

papers never lose a chance to 

say that he split rails, or sold 

papers, or whacked mules 
along a tow-path in his boyhood. It 
is right to praise the fine old people for 
these things, but why save up all the 
praise for old age when feelings weaken, or 
for a tombstone that doesn’t interest the 
subject of our memoirs? ‘Do it now." 
Let’s have encouragement going while 
it can encourage; and let’s keep enough 
of it in circulation to reach the boy who 
is whacking mules or selling papers 


now. 
Ralph Whitfield Chandless lives in 
Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey, a com- 
muters’ town, where the whole male 
population mobilizes daily at the Erie 
station like a regiment of soldier ants. 
My avocations frequently leading me 
that way, I used to notice this boy at 
certain foes sitting in a board shack 
west of the station, selling newspapers. 
His looks and manner interested me, 
and I observed further that he was 
always reading. He held a book in one 
hand. while shoving out newspapers and 
making change with the other. Wonder- 
ing what sort of literature held his fancy, 
I took a glimpse one day and discovered 
it was a school geometry. He was getting 
up his lessons. Thereupon I sought his 
acquaintance and made a few inquiries. 
ere is his daily schedule: He gets 
up at 5:30 A. M., and walks four miles and 
a half to meet the paper-train at Ruther- 
ford. He comes back to Hasbrouck 
Heights on the first trolley at 5 A. M. 
with 250 newspapers. He delivers about 
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half of these at residences between 5:30 
and 7 A. M. Then he takes the remainder 
down to his shack at the Erie station 
and sells to the commuters until the last 
early train goes in at 8:50—meanwhile 
putting the finishing-touches on his les- 
sons. Ten minutes later he is at school; 
and the rest of the day he lives the regular 
life of a schoolboy. 

Now, this young merchant-student 
has stood at the head of his class eve 
year that he has been in school. He 
did so well in school last year that he 
was exempted from his examinations— 
notwithstanding his fingers and toes suf- 
fered all the year from frost-bite in the 
early winter. He has paid for his own 
clothes ever since he was six years old. 
He has a checking account and a sav- 
ings account at the bank. He pays his 
widowed mother four dollars and a half 
a week board. Under the circumstances, 
isn't that worth 500 words in this de- 
partment? I think so. Maybe hundreds 
of boys are doing what he is, and doing 
it just as well; but, on the other hand, 
there is nothing I can read of Elihu 
Burritt, Garfield, or Lincoln at the same 
age, that Ralph isn't doing precisely as 
well and under circumstances just as hard. 

Ralph is sixteen, or thereabouts, he 
thinks. His mother has a notion he is 
fifteen. He is strong, healthy, brimful of 
energy,—his picture speaks for him,— 
but he is a quiet chap. For all his vigor, 
his bearing is poised and purposeful—not 
at all the bull-moose type. His manner 
has the striking combination of courtesy, 
candor, and pride that makes real boy- 
hood fascinating. You know the kind, 
perhaps—as soon as you see him you are 
for him. In fact, the commuter's ver- 
nacular is not so bad, wherein Ralph is 
rated semper, ubique et ab omnibus as 
“the stuff.” 

He is. He is the stuff of a 
and he will be a great man. 
a celebrity. It takes the moment as 
well as the man to make a celebrity. 
Would Washington ever have been known 
as the leader of a successful revolution if 
an unknown soldier had not fired a bullet 
into the breast of James Wolfe on the 
heights of Quebec? If the Civil War 
had not broken out when it did, Stone- 
wall Jackson, the greatest military genius 
this country ever produced, would in 
another year have been dismissed from 
the Virginia Military Institute as an 
incompetent teacher. Celebrity is half 
chance, but real greatness is “the stuff." 

Perhaps I was led into this mention of 
Ralph Chandless mostly because celebrity 
counts for so much with us and greatness 
for so little. Anyway, the “makings” 
of a real man are good to see, think about, 
and talk about. The country has a 
man's-size job waiting for every one of 
them. ALBERT JAY NOCK. 


eat man, 
aybe not 





MRS. FRANK AMBLER PATTISON 


N COLONIA, a pretty little suburb 
of Central Jersey, lives one of the 
most efficient housekeepers in the 
land. Mrs. Frank Ambler Pattison 
has eliminated the servant by the instal- 
lation of the best labor-saving contriv- 
ances and by the adoption of the most 
scientific housekeeping methods, testing 
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her theories not only in her own home, 
but also in the Housekeeping Experi- 
ment Station of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, conducted under her 
direction in a building on her own prop- 
erty, which she has generously devoted 
to that purpose. It is the only insti- 
tution of its kind in the world. To 
enumerate the contrivances therein is to 
compile an in- 
ventory ofa 
sort of Arabian 
Nights palace: 

An electric 
stove with non- 
heat-conduct- 
ing walls and a 
heat - gauge, 
automatically 
shutting off 
the current 
when it reaches 
the tempera- 
ture indicated 
by the house- 
wife; a gas- 
range with in- 
sulated shut- 
ters, which, 
when lowered, 
retain the heat 
and cook the 
foods on the 
top of the stove 
without further 
expenditure of 
gas. 

A garbage- 
consumer 
whose heat can 
be utilized. 

Vacuum- 
cleaners and 
fireless cookers. 

A metal- 
cleaner bright- 
ening your sil- 
ver with water, 
salt, and bak- 
ing-soda. 

A washer 
whose output 
in two hours is 
a white-a s- 
snow wash 
that takes the 
ordinary laun- 
dress a day to 
finish with 
poorer results. 

Cheap paper 
dishes snugly 
fitting inside 
the china 
plates, to be 
destroyed like 
paper napkins. 
The handsome 
dinner-set can 
thus be re- 
turned to the shelves with very little, if 
any, cleansing. 

A disappearing ice-box. 

A motor which can be easily carried 
from washer to coffee-mill, ice-cream 
freezer, bread- -mixer, or knife-sharpener. 

And a host of ingenious et ceteras. 

But this is not a mere toyshop. The 
majority of the machines are efficient 
helpers, and the cost is not appalling. 
The initial outlay of the more important 
(one of the most expensive items, the 
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MRS. 


electric cooker, is only $85) can be re- 
covered in a short period by the saving 
in servants’ wages, board, and waste. 
The accurate mechanical gauging of ma- 
terials results in economy. In a small 
wash, for example, at t least five cents less 
soap is needed. 

Mrs. Pattison rises at 6:45. Her 
housework on the average occupies about 





five hours of the day, and all, even to 
the most laborious detail, is accomplished 
without assistance, even when entertain- 
ing, except in two instances; a handy 
man cleans the cellar and washes the 
sixty-five outside windows (she attends 
to the inside), and a laundress spends a 
few hours each month at the washing- 
machine. 

Standardization is an important princi- 
ple. As the best system of bookkeeping 
or the quickest adding-machine is adopted 
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Who does her own housework and is one of the most efficient housekeepers in the land. 
She has studied out various. time and labor saving devices which have enabled her to get 
along without servants and still entertain quite extensively and enjoy considerable leisure 


in banks or offices everywhere, so should 
housekeeping devices and methods be 
investigated and compared and the best 
adopted in every household. 

The time wrested from the old wear 
treadmill can be devoted, as the indi- 
vidual chooses, to social service, to some 
earning activity, to beautifying home or 
garden, to more intimate companionship 
with the chil- 
dren, to the 
development of 
that finest of 
arts, the crea- 
tion of home 
atmosphere. 

very im- 
portant by- 
product is the 
increased 
knowledge of 
the chemical 
composition of 
foods, of the 
laws of me- 
chanics and 
physics, and 
the general 
broadening of 
the intellect. 
Such, in brief, 
is the new 
gospel. 

Mrs. Patti- 
son declares 
that house- 
keeping must 
be raised to its 
rightful place 
as an art and a 
science. The 
servant as a 
servant must 
go. She herself 
manages fam- 
ously without 
them. For 
those whose 
large establish- 
ments demand 
assistance, 
trained helpers, 
women of nat- 
ural intelli- 
gence or grad- 
uates of domes- 
tic science 
courses can be 
called upon as 
practicers of a 
profession 
socially recog- 
nized. At pres- 
ent, after a 
careful can- 
vass, no grad- 
uate of any 
such course has 
been found any- 
where in the 
country actually employed in domestic 
service and working for wages. 

The critical of course can find mis- 
takes and crudeness in the work at 
Colonia. All cannot achieve as much as 
Mrs. Pattison, but each can find here 
helpful and in many instances revolu- 
tionizing ideas. It has only been a be- 
ginning, so this charming and altogether 
capable woman explains, but her enthu- 
siasm is already winning converts. 

ROBERT G. ANDERSON. 


THE FLY IN THE VACATION 


The Story of a Detective Who Couldn't Get Away from His ‘fob 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


for his vacation and forget that 

he was a detective. hen he 
came home he put his trade behind him. 
He became just big, heavy, simple Tim 
Frankland. His most violent desire was 
to paddle barefooted around his mother's 
onions and radishes. For exercise he 
trimmed the lilac-bushes in the front 
yard, and he dissipated by breaking in a 
new corn-cob pipe. But, best of all, in 
the cool, still evenings he sat by the side 
of his old mother out on the old, latticed 
porch and listened to her talk. For in her 
talk there was no hint, no knowledge of the 
existence of thethings of theworld in which 
Frankland, Man Hunter, had his being. 

That was why Frankland smiled as he 
stepped off the 5:20 local this afternoon. 
He was back home. Down at one end of 
the platform he caught a glimpse of his 
mother's little face peering anxiously 
for him, and behind her was a vista of 
one of the sleepy, tree-lined streets of his 
boyhood days. 

is eyes, weary with looking upon the 
things that are not good for the eyes of 
men to see, rested gratefully upon the 
heavy green foliage that seemed to hide 
the IA town in a bower of leaves. 

He filled his lungs with the sweet 
evening. air, caught a whiff of the old 
dampness from the lake near-by, and 
he threw up his head, his hard mouth 
relaxed, his eyes ceased to be small slits 
under the brows, and he laughed like 
a boy home from school. 

“Timmy! Timmee!" Above the bustle 
of train-time he heard her shrill, timid cry. 
“Hello, Mother!" he laughed; and as 
he ran toward her a man stepped down 
from the train directly in his path. 

The man was slim, quietly and well 
dressed—apparently a clerk or young 
business man up to the lakes for a vaca- 
tion. He carried a suit-case that sagged 
heavily from the handles. Frankland did 
not see his face. 

But in that instant of enforced scrutiny 
his eyes, prompted by the memory that 
was the greater part of his craft, dropped 
from the man’s back to his left leg; and 
he started and looked away quickly, as 
if he had seen something which he wished 
to shut out. The next second his 
mother was in his arms. 

“Ah, Timmy, Timmy!” she mur- 
mured, with her frail hands on his thick 
shoulders, “‘it’s good to have you back 
again, my boy. And you're looking tired 
too, Tim. You need a good long rest at 
home with mother." 

“Is my old bed ready?” he laughed. 

“Sull ready and waiting for you, 
Tim," she said, beaming because he 
remembered. “I make it up every day— 
waiting for vou." 

“Sull up under the roof, Mother?" 
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RANKLAND had an ideal. It 
was to get back to Lakeboro 


By Henry Oyen 


BY M. LEONE 


“Do you think I would ever move it 
on you, my boy?" 

“Where the rain can put me to sleep," 
he said. “Bless your heart, Mother, you 
said it: it is good to be back home 
again." 

“Yes,” she murmured. “And you'll 
stay a long time with me this time, won’t 
you, Tim? And you'll forget all about 

our business, and those things—and we'll 
e just the same as before you went 
away." š 

Tast the same,” said Frankland, 
patting her shoulders. 

He looked up. Over his mother’s head 
he saw the quietly dressed man about to 
step into a small runabout at the other 
end of the platform. A fair, pleasant- 
faced woman sat at the wheel. As the 
man made the step his left foot dragged 
slightly on the ground. So slight was the 
defect that only one looking at that foot 
for just such a fault could have noticed 
it. Then Frankland saw his face. It 
was very dark of skin and as impassive 
as molded clay. 

oe as it used to be,” repeated Frank- 
land quietly, looking down at his mother. 
“Let’s go home." 

And at home, where every nook and 
cranny, from the lilac-bushes in the front 
yard to the low rafters of his little room 
under the roof, called to him to see that 
they welcomed him as of old, he threw his 
suit-case in a corner and sat on the edge 


.of the bed and stared at the floor. 


“The dirty dog!” he said. "What's 
he doing up here?" 


Abies supper, as he sat smoking by 
his mother’s side out on the porch, 
Frankland said suddenly: ‘Mother, who 
owns that little automobile we saw down 
at the station?” 

“The one with a lady driving it, 
Tim?” 

“The one with a woman in it; yes." 

“Oh, I must tell you about that right 
away!" she cried. “That was Mrs. 
Hecker herself.” 

“Hecker?” he said, puzzled. “I don't 
seem to place them.” 

“No, you wouldn't know them, Tim. 
They're new people in town." 

“How long have they been here?" he 
interrupted. 

"Only this summer. They're almost 
neighbors; they live right over the hill 
by the lake in the old Clauson cottage. 
You'll remember where that is, Tim?’ 

“The place that’s all by itself at the 
end of the road, isn’t it?" 

* Yes. The Clausons moved away, and 
the Heckers took it for the summer; 
and, honestly, I don't know what I'd 
do if it wasn't for Mrs. Hecker.” 

Frankland turned slowly and looked at 
her. "What?" he said. 

“She runs up here and visits with me 
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"most every day,” continued his mother. 
* And she's just the cheeriest, sweetest, 
nicest woman in the world, and we get 
along together so fine that she's beginning 
to call me ‘mother.’ She hardly visits 
at all except with me. Her husband is 
an invalid, poor man, and his eyes are 
So bad that he's almost blind, so she has 
her hands full taking care of him, and 
she does it the finest you ever saw." 

Frankland turned his face away and 
resumed his smoking. 

“An invalid?" he said. “Well, that’s 
too bad, isn’t it? Something the matter 
with his eyes too?" 

* Almost blind, poor man. But he's 
lucky, because he's got a good wife. 
There aren't many women, her being a 
lot younger than him, who would do her 
duty to him the way she does. Young 
women are apt to be flighty, Tim," she 
added, warningly. “There aren't many 
like Mrs. Hecker, I tell you that." 

Frankland bit hard on his pipe. He 
did not dare look around. 

"So you've got new neighbors, 
Mother," he said, after a pause. “What 
kind of people are they? Is he in any 
business here?" 

“Oh, no, poor man; he can hardly see 
to get around the house, she tells me. 
They're up here for the rest and the air. 
No, he isn’t in any business; they’ve gor 
money. 

It was a long time before Frankland 
spoke again. He seemed to have forgotten 
all about the new arrivals in town. 

“Ts the First National bank still in 
that old shack down at the end of Main 
Street?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes," said his mother. “With all 
the money they’ve got in it they 
never will build a new building, you 
know.” 

Frankland rose and moved to one end 
of the porch, and stood looking off 
toward the town. The bells of the 
Methodist Church were ringing for 
prayer-meeting, and lights were beginning: 
to shine out here and there in the near- 
by dwellings. 

"So she's nice to you, this Mrs. 
Hecker, is she, Mother?" he said, 
musingly. 

“ Just as nice and sweet as she can be,” 
was the warm reply. 

The fireflies were beginning to flit in 
the thickening darkness. 

“Well,” said Frankland, “that’s nice, 
me it?” He rno kaa he ashes from 

is pipe against a porch pillar. 

Mother," he said, «T believe I'll get 
my hat and stroll around a little. 
feel like stretching my legs a bit, if you 
don't mind?" 

Up in the little room under the roof 
he lighted the oil-lamp on the table and 
opened his suit-case. From a side-pocket 
he took a leather-bound scrap-book con- 
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taining perhaps two hundred small 
photographs, each with a few lines of 
typewriting on the back. By the light 
of the lamp he picked out one, the pic- 
ture of a thin, youngish man, studied it 
for a while, nodded, and looked at the 
back. The typewriting read: 

‘James Peter Cooney, alias Spanish 
Jimmy; mostly known as The Fly. 
Expert cracksman. Slight limp in left 
leg. Bad gun man. Reported hiding in 
Honduras." 

Next he turned to the photograph of 
an elderly man with cross-eyes: “ Pro- 
fessor Wolter. Plant-hunter for The Fly. 
Affects to be an invalid. Wears colored 
glasses. Probably will be found work- 
ng. with The Fly and Berlin. Emma." 

he third picture that he selected was 
of a chubby young woman with light hair. 
The description read: “Emma Gerber. 
Professor Wolter's wife. Known as Berlin 
Pn. Works with Wolter and The 
y^. 

After a while Frankland put the photo- 

graphs back in the scrap-book, then 


» 


*** Don't be gone long, Timmy’ 


dropped a heavy automatic pistol in 
his coat-pocket and went down-stairs. 

“Don’t be gone long, Timmy,”’ said his 
mother. 

“No, no, Mother," he answered. “ Just 
a little stroll to stretch my legs." 

"Yes," she said, "that will do you 
good after the long car-ride.” 

"Yes," he agreed, “it will do me 
good." 

It was dark now. He heard the mur- 
mur of family gatherings on the screened 
porches and met young people strolling 
silently in the soft night. He overtook 
an old couple tottering along to prayer- 
meeting, and as he passed the church the 
music of the opening hymn came through 
the open door. 


RDINARILY, Frankland's view- 

point of criminals was that of every 
experience- hardened detective: they 
were to be hunted and run down as a 
matter of business. He had no feeling 
toward them, one way or another. But 
now he stood stock-still in the darkness, 





filled with rage and disgust inspired by 
the contemplation of something menacing 
and vile. He was not a sensitive man, 
Frankland; but he had his ideal. 

*"The—snakes!" he said aloud. “They 
had to come sneaking in here too!" 

He went down the street till he came 
to an arc-light. Here he carefully ex- 
amined his pistol and jacked a car- 
tridge into the barrel. hen he set out 
briskly by a short cut over the hill to 
the lake. 

It was dark at the cottage that stood 
on the lake-shore at the end of the old 
road, but Frankland had played around 
the Clauson place when it was building, 
and he knew the house and the grounds 
by heart. As he drew near he slipped 
behind a big oak to reconnoiter. No 
lights showed from the cottage, no sound 
of voices came from the screened porch. 
So far as he could see the place was 
deserted, or its occupants had retired. 
But Frankland knew the ways of the 
people he hunted. Carefully and noise- 
lessly he squirmed through an old open- 
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ing in one corner of the fence and crawled 
on all fours across the lawn to the front 
of the house. 

He lay flat on the grass and listened. 
Nothing was to be seen or heard. He 
raised his head above the floor of the 
porch. The front of the house was 
empty. Slowly and silently he began 
to move around the cottage, close to the 
wall. At each window he stopped and 
listened. The windows were all open, all 
screened; the rooms within were silent and 
dark. 

Then he came to the summer kitchen. 
The windows were closed here, though 
there were screens on them. The curtains 
were down also. 

“Sure,” said Frankland to himself, 
“hiding. in the back of the house. They 
can’t get away from the crook idea even 
out here." 

He raised himself until his ear was level 
with the bottom of a window. What he 
heard must have pleased him, for in the 
darkness he smiled grimly. He slipped 
the catch off his pistol, and with his 
left hand on the wall continued slowly 
and cautiously around to the kitchen 
door. 

His teeth were dander now, and he 
was choking back his breath. He ran 
his fingers over the door and the frame. 
They were made for summer use, -and 
the woodwork was light. Frankland drew 
a deep breath, hurled his two hundred 
pounds of trained and tested solidness 
against the door, and burst into the room. 

Three people sat quietly playing cards 


around a small table. There were Pro- 
fessor Wolter, Mrs. Wolter, and The Fly. 
The Fly, even in the second of Frankland’s 
furious entrance, made a movement 
toward a, holster that hung on a chair, 
but the sight of the big pistol stopped 
him. He looked once at Frankland, then 
resumed the study of his cards with 
mumm y-like resignation. Wolter, with- 
out his blue spectacles, ran his cross- 
eyes around and around in an ecstasy 


of fear. Only the woman faced it out 
boldly. 
“Well,” said Frankland, “you almost 


got away with it.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the 
woman. “Who are you? What do you 
mean by breaking into people’s houses 
like this?” 

The Fly, over his cards, looked at her 
with a sneer. 

“Spanish Jimmy, better known as The 
Fly, you nearly got by me down at the 
station," continued Frankland. “It was 
the kink in the left leg thatdid the trick. 
You've changed everything but that—al- 
most. How'sthe tri veling amr Honduras 
—with that heavy bag Professor 
Wolter, nobody in the vga would know 
you—if you were made up in your 
invalid’s chair with your blue glasses 
on. . . . Mrs. Wolter, sometimes Berlin 
Emma, you've done a pretty good job, 
but you haven't grown a new face. 
And now!"—he broke out furiously 
—‘‘you had to come sneaking up here 
too, didn't you? You had to come but- 
ting in here, you dirty bunch of crooks!” 
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“What do yon mean, I say?" demanded 
the woman. * “What are you talking 
about?" 

The Fly shot at her another look of 
disgust. “Aw, shut up!” he said wearily, 
and resumed his mummy-like staring at 
his cards. 

Old Wolter was aimlessly shuffling the 
deck in his hands. He looked at The 
Fly for a sign, but that face was as 
impassive as molded clay. Wolter laid 
down the cards and looked up with 
a horrible squint in his shrewd cross- 
eyes. 

“How much do you want?" he whined. 
“We are not in the piker class. You can 

o as far as you like. We have got it. 

ame it. We will give it to you. Good 
money, right in your hand, right here. 
Just say: what do you want?" 

Frankland glared at them, one after 
another, over the pistol, and the woman 
still was sensitive enough to shrink from 
what she saw in his eyes. 

“What do I want?" he growled. “PI 
tell you what I don't want! I don't want 
the foul mark of you left on this town. 
I don't want your kind bringing your 
slimy tracks in here. I don't want the 

lace ever to know that you were in it. 

don't want you to touch it. Do you 
understand? I don't want these people 
who have come to look on you as neigh- 
bors, and who think of you as real human 
beings, to know that they've been next 
door to a bunch of snakes. Do you get 
me! 

The Fly never moved an eyelid. Wolter 





“He slipped the catch off his pistol, and . . 


. continued slowly and cautiously around to the kitchen door" 
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' ** T don’t want these people, . . 
door to a bunch of human snakes. 


fumbled with the cards. The woman 
looked away. 

“And you,’—Frankland turned to the 
woman,—''God help you! There's a 
little woman over the hill who thinks 
you're a good woman." He stopped short. 
“Thinks you're a fine woman, one of the 
finest in the world." Again he paused. 
"She's my mother, it happens. Now do 
you understand?" 

The Fly raised his eyes; Wolter gasped; 
the woman cried out aloud. 

"Well," Frankland went on, *I don't 
want that little woman to know that 
you—that you've been unlucky enough 
to get mixed up with a couple of rats like 
these. I don't want her ever to know. 
I don't want that spoiled for her. That's 
why I'm doing this this way. I don't 
want to touch you, don't want to handle 
you—here. But”—he leaned forward, 





and his face was ruthless—'' you've got 
to get out of here. You've got to fade 
away without leaving a mark on this 
town. You've got to beat it and beat it 
at once. There you are: that's what I 
want." 

Off in the town the chimes in the city 
hall struck nine, the curfew for sleepy 
little Lakeboro. After that it was very 
still in the room. The mosquitoes were 
buzzing around the open door. 

“There’s a train at ten," groaned 
Wolter. 

“Take it,” snapped Frankland. “PI 
be looking on to see that you get aboard." 

As he backed out of the door he looked 
at the woman. 

“The little woman over the hill will 
always think you're one of the best women 
in the world," he said. “You can take 
that away with you anyhow." 





. who think of you as real human beings, to know that they've been next 
Do you get me?'" 


HE ten-o'clock passenger train had 

rolled up to Lakeboro station, had 
hesitated for a brief two minutes, and 
had rumbled on again out of sight and 
hearing when Frankland came home. 
He removed his shoes and came in softly 
on tiptoes, hoping to enter unnoticed. 
Mistaken hope. His mother, in night- 
gown and nightcap, sat patiently 
waiting. 

"Why, Tim, what a long walk you 
must have taken," she said. ''And you 
tried to sneak in without kissing me 
good night!" 

Then she saw that he was smiling. 

“Ah!” she cried. ‘‘ Now you look like 
my old Timmy. Your walk must have 
done you a lot of good.” 

He bent over and kissed her. 

“You bet it did, Mother,” he said. 
“You bet it did.” 
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COPYROMTED BY WHITMAN 


ELEN KELLER, now 32 years old— 
deaf, dumb, and blind since the age of 
19 months as a result of illness, —is the in- 
spiration of all those with physical infirmities. 
Iver since she began her education, at the 
age of 17, she has astonished the world. Since 
her graduation from Radcliffe College in 1900 
she has gone right forward, until to-day she 
is one of the best educated and most intelli- 
gent people in the world. 

Her last and in many ways most extra- 
ordinary achievement was an exhibition of 
singing last summer at the Harvard Medical 
School. According to Professor White of the 
New England Conservatory, Miss Keller has 
the rare faculty of absolute pitch. Previous 
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to giving this exhibition Miss Keller made an 
address in English, portions of which she 
repeated in French and German. 

A letter from a friend tells of her starting 
to take vocal lessons. “ʻA teacher at the 
Conservatory offered to give her his whole 
time this summer (1911), so she has been 
occupied all day. At present her attention is 
engrossed with the problem of speech. To 
take to pieces the habits of twenty years, to 
build a diction and a ‘voice-quality’ all over 
again, 1s enough for one summer, isn’t it? 
We are all watching with hopeful interest.’ 

There is apparently nothing that this 
human being cannot do, and no subject in 
which she is not interested. 
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THE HAND OF THE WORLD 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


By Helen Keller 


BY FRANKLIN 


BOOTH 





** The symbol, sign, and instrument 

Of each soul’s purpose, passion, 
strife, 

Of fires in which are poured and 
Spent 


Their all of love, their all of life. 


“O feeble, mighty human hand! 
O fragile, dauntless human heart! 
The universe holds nothing 
planned 
With such sublime, transcendent 
art!" 
—HELEN FISKE JACKSON 


S I write this, I am sitting 

in a pleasant house, in 

a sunny, wide-windowed 

study filled with plants 

and flowers. Here I sit warmly 

clad, secure against want, sure 

that what my welfare requires 

the world will give. Through 

these generous surroundings I 

feel the touch of a hand, invis- 

ible but potent, all-sustaining— 

the hand that wove my gar- 

ments, the hand that stretched 

the roof over my head, the hand 

which printed the pages that I 
read. 

What is that hand which shel- 
ters me? In vain the winds buffet 
my house and hurl the biting 
cold against my windows: that 
hand still keeps me warm. What 
is it, that I may lean upon it at 
every step I take in the dark, and 
it fails me not? I give wondering 
praise to the beneficent hand 
that ministers to my joy and com- 
fort, that toils for the daily bread 
of all. I would gratefully acknowledge 
my debt to its capability and kindness. 
I pray that some hearts may heed my 
words about the hand of the world, that 
they may believe in the coming of that 
commonwealth in which the gyves shall 
be struck from the wrist of abot and 
the pulse of Production shall be strong 
with joy. 

All our earthly well-being hangs upon 
the living hand of the world. Society is 
founded upon it. Its life-beats throb in 
our institutions. Every industry, every 
process, is wrought by a hand, or by a 
superhand—a machine whose mighty 
arm and cunning fingers the human hand 
invents and wields. The hand embodies 
its skill, projects and multiplies itself, in 
wondrous tools, and with them it spins 
and weaves, plows and reaps, converts 
clay into walls, and roofs our habitations 
with trees of the forest. It compels 
Titans of steel to heave incredible bur- 
dens, and commands the service of nimble 
lackeys which neither groan nor become 
exhausted. Communication between 
mind and mind, between writer and 
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reader, is made possible by marvelous 
extensions of the might of the hand, by 
elaborate reduplications of the many- 
motioned fingers. I have touched one 
of those great printing-presses in which 
a river of paper flows over the types, is 
cut, folded, and piled with swift preci- 
sion. Between my thoughts aM the 
words which you read on this page a 
thousand hands have intervened; a hun- 
dred shafts of steel have rocked to and 
fro, to and fro, in industrious rhythm. 

The hand of the world! Think how 
it sends forth the waters where it will 
to form canals between the seas, and 
binds the same seas with thought in- 
corporate in arms of stone! What is the 
telegraph cable but the quick hand of the 
world extended between the nations, now 
menacing, now clasped in brotherhood? 
What are our ships and railways but the 
feet of man made swift and strong by 
his hands? The hand captures the winds, 
the sun, and the lightnings, and des- 
patches them upon errands of commerce. 
Before its irresistible blows mountains 
are beaten small as dust. Huge derricks— 


prehensile power magnified in 
digits of stecl—rear factories and 
palaces, lay stone upon stone in 
our stately monuments, and raise 
cathedral spires. 

On the hand of the world are 
visible the records of biology, 
of history, of all human existence 
since the day of the “first thumb 
that caught the trick of thought." 
Every hand wears a birth-seal. 
By he lines of the thumb each of 
us can be identified from infancy 
to age. So by the marks on the 
hand of the world its unmis- 
takable personality is revealed. 
Through suffering and prosperity, 
through periods of retrograde and 
progress, the hand keeps its iden- 
tity. Even now, when the cease- 
less ply of the world-shuttles is 
so clamorous and confused, when 
the labor of the individual is lost 
in the complexities of production, 
the old human hand, the sym- 
bol of the race, may still be dis- 
.cerned, blurred by the speed of its 
movements, but master and guide 
of all that whirring loom. 

Study the hand, and you shall 
find in it the true picture of man, 
the story of human growth, the 
measure of the world's great- 
ness and weakness. Its courage, 
its steadfastness, its pertinacity, 
make all the welfare of the human 
race. Upon the trustworthiness 
of strong, toil- hardened hands 
rests the life of each and all. 
Every day thousands of people en- 
ter the railway train and trust their 
lives to the hand that grasps the 
throttle of the locomotive. Such respon- 
sibility kindles the imagination! But 
more profound is the thought that the 
destiny and the daily life of mankind 
depend upon countless obscure hands 
that are never lifted up in any dra- 
matic gesture to remind the world of their 
existence. In “Sartor Resartus" Carlyle 
expresses our obligation to the uncele- 
brated hands of the worker: 

“Venerable to me is the hard Hand; 
crooked and coarse; wherein notwith- 
standing lies a cunning virtue indefea- 
sibly royal as of the Scepter of this 
Planet. . . . Hardly entreated Brother! 
For us was thy way so bent, for us were 
thy straight limbs and fingers so de- 
formed; thou wert our Conscript on whom 
the lot fell, and fighting our battles wert 
so marred. For in thee too lay a God- 
created Form, but it was not to be 
unfolded. Encrusted must it stand with 
the thick adhesions and defacements of 
Labor; and thy body, like thy soul, was 
not to know Freedom." 

But wherefore these deformities and 
defacements? Wherefore this bondage 
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* Dy iven by the very maladiustments that wound it... society must move onward to a state in which every hand 
shall work and reap the fruits of its own endeavor, no less, no more" 
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that cramps the soul? A million tool- 
hands are at our service, tireless and 
efficient, having neither heart nor nerve. 
Why do they not lift the burden from 
those bowed. shoulders? Can it be that 
man is captive to his own machine, 
manacled to his own handiwork, like the 
convict chained to the prison-wall that 
he himself has built? ^ Instruments 
multiply, they incorporate more and 
more of the intelligence of men; they 
not only perform coarse drudgery, but 
also imitate accurately many of the hand's 
most difficult dexterities. Still the God- 
created Form is bowed. Innumerable 
souls are still denied their freedom. Still 
the fightér of our battles is maimed and 
defrauded. - 

Once I rejoiced when I heard of a new 
invention for the comfort of man. Taught 
by religion and a gentle home life, 
nourished with good books, I could not 
but believe that all men had access to 
the benefits of inventive genius. When I 
heard that locomotives had doubled in 
size and speed, I thought: “The food of 
the wheat-fields will come cheaper to the 

oor of the cities now," and I was glad. 
Buc flour costs more to-day than when 
I read of those great new engines. Why 
do not improved methods of milling and 
transportation improve the dinner of the 
poor? I supposed that in our civilization 
all advances benefited every man. [I 
imagined that every worthy endeavor 
brought a sure reward. I had felt in 
my life the touch only of hands that 
uphold the weak, hands that are all eye 
and ear, charged with helpful intelligence. 
I believed that people made their own 
conditions, and that if the conditions were 
rot always of the best they were at least 
tolerable, just as my infirmity was 
tolerable. 

As the years went by, and I read more 
widely, I learned that the miseries and 
failures of the poor are not always due 
to their own faults, that multitudes of 
men, tor some strange reason, fail to 
share in the much-talked-of progress of 
the world. I shall never forget the pain 
and amazement which I felt when I 
came to examine the statistics of blind- 
ness, its causes and its connection with 
other calamities that befall thousands 
of my fellow men. I learned how work- 
men are stricken by the machine hands 
that they are operating. It became clear 
to me that the labor-saving machine 
does not save the laborer. It saves ex- 
pense and makes profits for the owner of 
the machine. The worker has no share 
in the increased production due to im- 
proved methods; and, what is worse, as 
the eagle was killed by the arrow winged 
with his own feather, so the hand of the 
world is wounded by its own skill. The 
multipotent machine displaces the very 
hand that created it. The productivity 
of the machine seems to be valued above 
the human hand; for the machine is 
often left without proper safeguards, 
and so hurts the very life it was intended 
to serve. 

Step by step my investigation of blind- 
ness led me into the industrial world. 
And what a world it is! How different 
from the world of my beliefs! I must 
face unflinchingly a world of facts -a 
world. of misery and degradation, of 
blindness, crookedness, and sin, a world 
struggling against. the elements, against 





the unknown, against itself. How recon- 
cile this world of fact with the bright 
world of my imagining? My darkness had 
been filled with the light of intelligence, 
and, behold, the outer day-lit world was 
stumbling and groping in social blind- 
ness! At first I was most unhappy; but 
deeper study restored my confidence. By 
learning the sufferings and burdens of 
men, I became aware as never before 
of the life-power that has survived the 
forces of darkness, the power which, 
though never completely victorious, is 
continuously conquering. The very fact 
that we are still here carrying on the 
contest against the hosts of annihilation 
proves that on the whole the battle has 
gone for humanity. The world’s great 
heart has proved equal to the prodigious 
undertaking which God set it. Rebuffed, 
but always persevering; self-reproached, 
but ever regaining Reith; undaunted, 
tenacious, the heart of man labors to- 
wards immeasurably distant goals. Dis- 
couraged not by difficulties without or 
the anguish of ages within, the heart 
listens to a secret voice that whispers: 
* Be not dismayed; in the future lies the 
Promised Land.” 

When I think of all the wonders that 
the hand of man has wrought, I rejoice, 
and am lifted up. It seems the image 
and agent of the Hand that upholds us 
all. We are its creatures, its triumphs, 
remade by it in the ages since the birth 
of the race. Nothing on earth is so 
thrilling, so terrifying, as the power of 
our own hands to keep us or mar us. All 
that man does is the hand alive, the 
hand manifest, creating and destroy- 
ing, itself the instrument of order and 
demolition. It moves a stone, and the 
universe undergoes a readjustment. It 
breaks a clod, and new beauty bursts 
forth in fruits and flowers, and the sea of 
fertility flows over the desert. 

With our hands we raise each other to 
the heights of knowledge and achieve- 
ment, and with the same hands we plunge 
each other into the pit. I have stood 
beside a gun which they told me could in 
a few minutes destroy a town and all the 
people in it. When I learned how much 
the gun cost, I thought: “Enough labor 
is wasted on that gun to build a town full 
of clean streets and wholesome dwell- 
ings!" Misguided hands that destroy 
their own handiwork and deface the image 
of God! "Wonderful hands that wound 
and can bind up, that make sore and can 
heal, suffering all injuries, yet triumphant 
in measureless enterprise! What on earth 
is like unto the hands in their possibilities 
of good and evil? So much creative power 
has God deputed to us that we can fashion 
human beings round about with strong 
sinews and noble limbs, or we can shrivel 
them up, grind living hearts and living 
hands in the mills of penury. This power 
gives me confidence. But because it is 
often misdirected, my confidence is 
mingled with discontent. 

“Why is it," I asked, and turned to the 
literature of our: day for an answer, 
“why is it that so many workers live in 
unspeakable misery?” With their hands 
they have builded great cities, and they 
cannot be sure of a roof over their heads. 
With their hands they have opened mines 
and dragged forth with the strength of 
their bodies the buried sunshine of dead 
forests, and they are cold. They have 


gone down into the bowels of the earth 
for diamonds and gold, and they haggle 
for a loaf of bread. With their hands 
they erect temple and palace, and their 
habitation is a crowded room in a tene- 
ment. They plow and sow and fill our 
hands with flowers while their own hands 
are full of husks. 

In our mills, factories, and mines, 
human hands are herded together to 
dig, to spin, and to feed the machines 
that they have made, and the product of 
the hachine is not theirs. Day after day 
naked hands, without safeguard, without 
respite, must guide the machines under 
dangerous and unclean conditions. Day 
after day they must keep firm hold 
of the little that they grasp of life, until 
they are hardened, brutalized. Still the 
portent of idle hands grows apace, and 
thé hand-to-hand grapple waxes more 
fierce. O pitiful blindness! O folly that 
men should allow such contradictions— 
contradictions that violate not only the 
higher justice, but the plainest common 
sense. How do the hands that have 
achieved the Mauretania become so 
impotent that they cannot save them- 
selves from drowning? How do our 
hands that have stretched railways and 
telegraphs round the world become so 
shortened that they cannot redeem them- 
selves? ` 

Why is it that willing hands are denied 
the prerogative of Labor, that the hand 
of man is against man? At the bidding 
of a single hand thousands rush to pro- 
duce, or hang idle. Amazing that hands 
which produce nothing should be exalted 
and jeweled with authority! In yonder 
town the textile mills are idle, and the 
people want shoes. Fifty miles away, 
in another town, the shoe factories are 
silent, and the people want clothes. 
Between these two arrested forces of 
production is that record of profits and 
losses called the Market. The buyers of 
clothes and shoes in the market are the 
workers themselves; but they cannot 
buy what their hands have made. Is it 
not unjust that the hands of the world 
are not subject to the will of the workers, 
but are driven by the blind force of 
Necessity to obey the will of the few? 
And who are these few? They are them- 
selves the slaves of the Market and the 
victims of Necessity. 

Driven by the very maladjustments 
that wound it, and enabled by its proved 
capacity for readjustment and harmony, 
society must move onward to a state in 
which every hand shall work and reap 
the fruits of its own endeavor, no less, 
no more. This is the third world which 
I have discovered. From a world of 
dreams I was plunged into a world of 
fact, and thence I have emerged into a 
society which is still a dream, but rooted 
in the actual. The commonwealth of 
the future is growing surely out of the 
state in which we now live. There will 
be strife, but no aimless, self-defeating 
strife. There will be competition, but 
no soul-destroying, hand-crippling com- 
petition. There will be only honest 
emulation in coóperative effort. There 
will be example to instruct, companion- 
ship to cheer, and to lighten burdens. 
Each hand will do its part in the pro- 
vision of food, clothing, shelter, and the 
other great needs of man, so that if 
poverty comes all will bear it alike, and 
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if prosperity shines all will rejoice in its 
warmth. 

There have been such periods in the 
history of man. Human nature has 
proved itself capable of equal coóperation. 
But the early communist societies of 
which history tells us were primitive in 
their methods of production—half civil- 
ized, as we say who dare call our present 
modes of life civilization? The coming 
age will be complex, and will relinquish 
nothing useful in the methods which it 
has learned in long struggles through 
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tyrannies and fierce rivalries of possession. 

o the hand of the world belongs the 
best, the noblest, the most stupendous 
task, the subjection of all the forces of 
nature to the mind of man, the subjection 
of physical strength to the might of the 
spirit. We are still far from this loftiest 
of triumphs of the hand. Its forces are 
still to be disciplined and organized. 
The limbs of the world must first be 
restored. In order that no limb may suffer, 
and that none may keep the others in, 
bondage, the will of the many must 


become self-conscious and intelligently 
united. Then the hand —the living power 
of man, the hewer of the world—will be 
laid with undisputed sway upon the 
machine with which it has so long been 
confounded. There will be abundance for 
all, and no hands will cry out any more 
against the arm of the mighty. The 
hand of the world will then have achieved 
what it now obscurely symbolizes—the 
uplifting and regeneration of the race, all 
that is highest, all that is creative, in 
man. 
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VERY twenty-four hours of the 
year there is collected from the 
streets of New York City, and 
taken before the judges of its 
common courts, a stream of women, 
usually between twenty and thirty years 
of age, who in the eyes of 
the officers arresting them 
are guilty of breaking some 
law of the State or ordi- 
nance of the city. This 
stream of girlhood and 
womanh never ceases. 
There are days when its 
volume is fuller than others, 
but it rarely falls under 
forty—night after night it 
reaches fifty or more. It 
has its seasons. In summer- 
time the inflow of prostitu- 
tion is greatest; at Christ- 
mas-time, of larceny. 

These girls, picked up in 
all quarters of the city, 
must be sifted at once. 
Perhaps a fourth will be 
dismissed because of in- 
sufficient evidence, or of 
some circumstance which 
convinces the magistrate 
that clemency is wisdom— 
last year (1911) out of 
15,875 women arraigned in 
the various courts of New 
York City, 4,602 were dis- 
missed—but still there re- 
mains an appalling number 
to be dealt with. What shall 
be done with them? Law 
and order has always said 
punish them, and fines, the 
workhouse, and the prison 
have been the agencies em- 
ploved. Having punished 
them as much as the law 
allowed, we have taken 
them back only to deal out 
to them the terrible and 


demoralizing second punishment of con- 
tempt and ostracism. 

Slowly we have come to recognize the 
futility of this—the fact that in the main 
it is but stimulation to more crime. 
Moreover, we are coming to see the 





“ Radium —that!s what she is” 
An associate's estimate of Dr. Katherine Bement Davis 


utter injustice of it. And at the bottom 
of this concession of injustice lies a grow- 
ing willingness to admit the great human 
truth that the same seeds of good and 
evil are in all of us women; that we are 
in the main what we are because we 
have, or have not, had the 
chance to be greatly differ- 
' ent. 

Back of the so-called 
respectable woman lie gen- 
erations of control and of 
idealism. Her eyes open on 
a world where they are cul- 
tivated, where lapses from 
them bring sorrow and 
penalties, where rewards 
are dependent upon them. 
And yet, what woman so 
born has not at some time 
of her life recognized in 
herself the possibility of 
crime and degradation? If 
she has not done so, it is 
because she has never 
looked into the depths of 
her own nature; or, looking, 
has been too blind or too 
self-deceiving to recognize 
what she saw. 

Back of the criminal 
woman lies what? The very 
opposite of all this social 
machinery which has devel- 
oped the controlled, gentle, 
"good" woman — genera- 
tions of indulgence, of shift- 
lessness, of unrestrained 
emotion. By her inherit- 
ance she is condemned to 
grow up in a society of the 
same character; one where 
practically everybody is but 
half - developed, mentally 
and morally. — Into this 
world drift the renegades 
from the world of control 
and ideals; their very apos- 
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A regular farm has been recently added to the original estate 


tasy making them more dangerous to the 
weak. Here, too, drift the victims of 
poverty and of disease. What chance 
has a woman born there? “What would 
I have been, born there?"—this is the 
fair question more and more women are 
putting to themselves. Out of the spirit 
of this question are coming new methods 
of dealing with the women from this 
World of Little Chance. It is with one 
of the undertakings born of this spirit 
that this article deals. 


A Great Need Appears 


No woman who ever sat through a 
session of the Women’s Night Court in 
New York but has been horrified at the 
girls between sixteen and thirty among 
the crowd of repeaters, rounders, and 
moral imbeciles, whom she felt could be 
induced to lead respectable lives if they 
were given a fair opportunity. But how 
could it be done? For many years good 
men and women have wrestled with the 
problem, and a few experiments to meet 
it have been made. One of these has 
grown to be as hopeful an institution 
as there is in this country—that known 
officially by the laborious title of the 
“New York State Reformatory for 
Women at Bedford.” 

It is now about twelve years since the 
State was persuaded, largely by the 
pleadings of Abby Hopper Gibbons, 
with whom the idea originated, and 
Josephine Shaw Lowell, to make the 
Bedford experiment. Mrs. Gibbons, 
Mrs. Lowell, and their associates real- 
ized at the start that if the undertaking 
succeeded it would be because they had 
found the right woman for its head. 
They did not want one trained in existing 
Institutions, for what they proposed was 
something different from anything yet 


worked out. They wanted a woman of 
constructive imagination; capable of 
understanding her material and creating 
something to meet its needs. 


The Person for the Fob 


Mrs. Lowell had a candidate, a young 
woman, whose work she had watched in a 
Philadelphia setttement, Katherine Be- 
ment Davis. Dr. Davis had an excellent 
endowment and training for a big task. 
She was still young, and she had an ap- 
parently exhaustless source of cheerful 
energy. ‘‘Radium—that’s what she is," 
I heard an associate say of her. She had 
had, too, an experience admirable to 
develop resourcefulness and understand- 
ing. he had taught, earning her own 
money for a course at Vassar, and after- 
wards for a postgraduate year at Colum- 
bia. She had done special work in food 
values. She had had four years in a 
settlement, three years at Chicago 
University, a year or more at Berlin. 

From the beginning she had a backing, 
which, I suspect, is not so common in 
State institutions; and that was a board 
which understood her aims and allowed 
her a free hand in carrying them out. The 
State, too, seems to have been liberal 
to the institution, though State liber- 
ality is apt to be so bunglingly applied 
that it may be more hampering than 
efficient stinginess. Thus last year the 
Assembly voted thirteen thousand dol- 
lars for steam conduits at Bedford, and 
cut off the appropriation for a new and 
much-needed hospital which the conduits 
were to heat! 

It was on May 11, 1901, that Dr. 
Davis received her first girl. There is 
no room here to follow the eleven years 
of experimenting, learning, failing, and 
succeeding which have brought Bedford 


to what itis to-day. The problem of the 
place, as already hinted, was to take 
girls, between sixteen and thirty, guilty 
of lawbreaking, but who, in the eyes of 
magistrates, were capable of reformation, 
and by three years of training—less if 
possible—send them back to society, 
physically sound, morally controlled, 
and sufficiently skilled to be able to 
support themselves. 


What She Works With 


Obviously, what could be done de- 
pended largely upon the material re- 
ceived. he average type of that 
material—that is, a species of composite 
Bedford girl—is easily arrived at from 
a set of statistics, which was made up 
after the institution had received its 
one-thousandth case, which happened in 
November, 1909. According to this 
record the girl is young, under twenty- 
one; that is, she is just about the age of 
the girl entering one of our higher insti- 
tutions of learning. She is not materiall 
less in stature or weight. Her blood is 
less purely American; indeed, it is nearly 
thirty per cent. “foreign-born,” and 
eighteen per cent. colored. She has little 
education. She has no expert training. 
Nearly half of her working life has been 
spent in unskilled housework.* She 
has usually a “queer streak”; she is the 
victim of moods. She must be watched 
for hysterical tendencies.[ She smokes 
cigarettes, drinks freely, and is tainted 
by diseases of the streets. Almost always 
her life has been irregular sexually. 


#430 girls of the first thousand committed to Bedford 


are registered as general houseworkers. 

tIn her report of this first thousand girls, Dr. Davis 
says: “We have no hesitancy in pronouncing 157 of 
the total number feeble-minded. There is no question 
but what a proper mental test would show a much higher 
percentage of mentally subnormal." 
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Not a hopeful picture, and yet from 
such material a hopeful institution has 
rown! The success has come from the 
act that it is not with any such hard 
composite girl that Dr. Davis deals. 
Every girl is an individual to her, and it 
is to the individual that one must turn 
if he would understand and sympathize. 


The Case of Ann B. 


This individual girl you cannot get 
away from at Bedford. At every turn 
one asks: “Why should she be here— 
a girl so like other girls?" “What can 
she have done—a woman so fine in face 
and gentle in manner?” “What was the 
heritage and the experience that made 
her face so sullen, so depraved?” 

“Why is Ann B. here?” She has the 
look of innocence, and is lovely as women 
rarely are—oval-faced, delicate and gen- 
tle, red-brown eyes that are clear and 
direct, hair that matches and coils in 
knots almost too heavy for her little head 
to carry. Why is she here? Certainly 
not for shameful living! Here is her 
story: Her parents, decent and hard- 
working at the start, quarreled. At twelve 
they put her into an institution where for 
a year they visited her. Then they 
separated, finally. Ann is now nineteen, 
and she has never seen them since. 
The institution doubtless did the best it 
knew for her. It fed her, clothed her, 
taught her fragments of things, and she 
worked it out—washing dishes, scrubbing 
floors, and making beds. At sixteen they 
“found her a place.” But what kind of 
a place could she fill? No decent one, 
unless there was a woman at its head who 
saw in her an opportunity and an obli- 
gation and was willing to give of her time 
to train her and save her. She was 
turned from kitchen after kitchen as 
“ignorant,” though she did her best. 

he had as hazy ideas about morals as 
about housework—the catechism doesn’t 
mean much save to those who have 
tasted life—and when given warning for 
the third or fourth time, a janitor offered 
her a home with him; she took it gladly. 
He tired of her soon. But he had taught 
her how to earn her living, something which 
neither Christian institution nor Christian 


housewife had done. She applied the 





The average type 
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teaching quite naturally, and on the 
whole happily. She was no longer met 
with scowls and cross words, and it was 
not so dull as the asylum and the solitary 
unfriendly kitchen. 

Ann took her arrest quietly. “They” 
had always been moving her on, father 
and mother, church and guardians, good 
women. This was only a new move, and 
the first night at Bedford she slept as 
she had always done, like a tired child, 
and awakened with the same impassive 
eyes. I believe there are few intelligent 
girls sent to Bedford so plainly victims, 
so utterly without chance, as Ann. There 
are more Bertha C.’s. 

Bertha is twenty-five, strong, energetic, 
lively-minded, and intelligent. Her father 
and mother are industrious and self- 
respecting. She was kept in the public 
schools of New York City until she was 
eighteen. She then went to work in a 
shop, where she earned on an aver- 
age eight dollars a week. But rules at 
home were strict, and Bertha “‘went to 
live with some girls." She gave up her 
position and tried the stage. She seems 
to have been quite conscienceless about 
lying to her parents when the question of 
her irregular hours and her few visits 
home came up. She had “night work"; 
was “visiting a friend." he stage 
brought in the inevitable man, and she 
accepted him apparently without debate. 
It was “life”! 

But it was a life with which a home con- 
nection poorly accorded, and so she went 
with a girl friend who was living by 
prostitution. Her good clothes and lux- 
urious rooms were too strong a temptation 
to Bertha. She went onto the street. Her 
lover tried to dissuade her, wanted to 
marry her, even took her to his mother's 
home, but she couldn't “see into living 
on fifteen or eighteen dollars a week," 
she told him, “when she could make 
ten to fifteen dollars a night." After be- 
ing "sent up" three times for ten days, 
she was sentenced to Bedford. 

There are many Bertha C.'s at Bed- 
ford, but there are few of her intelli- 

ence who have had a good home. 
edford gets more Clare D.'s. Clare 
was born in a small country settlement 
made up of the dregs of viciousness and 
shiftlessness from a dozen successive 
generations. The child was never proper- 
ly fed, clothed, or sheltered. She was 
never taught to read and write. Her 
mother died when she was twelve. She 
had spirit, for when she was fourteen 
years old, to escape the outright cruelty 
of a stepmother, she took a younger 
sister and ran away. For five years she 
worked in kitchens and in factories, at 
anything and everything, her one thought 
being to take care of her sister, so that 
she would not have to work. Then the 
sister married. Turned out and alone, 
Clare fell in with girls who seemed pros- 
perous and were friendly. They took 
her "home," gave her fine clothes and 
better care than she had ever known. 
When the madame would make her pay 
the price, she tried to escape. She found, 
however, that she was a prisoner—for 
debt. A raid released her; but her 
courage was broken, and she took to the 
street—to end in Bedford. Many like 
her find their way to the place, victims of 
other women's greed or baseness. 

An offense which brings many girls 





“What can she have done—a woman so 
fine in face and gentle in manner?” 


to Bedford is some form of larceny. 
Now and then it traps women of other- 
wise blameless lives; so natural is it to 
appropriate what one wants. ‘The 
“rights of property,” it should never be 
forgotten, are an invention of man, not 
of the Creator. Take Delia E., twenty- 
four years old, married, the mother of 
four children, a pretty, light-hearted, 
inconsequential little creature, without a 
trace of evil in her face. She is here for 
stealing ribbons—possibly to tie up her 
children’s hair and decorate their hats! 
A first offense, too! And while she serves 
her term, a man hardly more than a 
boy carries daily to a little shop he has 
started on an unfashionable city street 
two babies, too young for kindergarten, 
and in the intervals of serving customers 
he feeds and cares for them. Once a 
month he visits his wife. He is gentleness 
itself with her. “She is only a child,” 
the grave boy says; "she won't do it 
again. If a woman stole from me, I'd 
have her arrested. There's no other way." 
There's a man for you! 


A Baffling Girl 


In strong contrast to this pathetic 
and in nowise vicious irresponsibility is 
a sinister and baffling girl like Ellen F., 
strong, sullen, and cunning. The girl 
has had to fight her way alone since at 
twelve she was left an orphan. She has 
been a veritable gutter-snipe, begging, 
thieving, brawling. She has traveled 
in and out of various institutions of 
various kinds; out on the slightest excuse, 
so difficult was she to manage. She was 
sent to Bedford for manslaughter—a 
brawl with her lover who had beaten her 
on the eve of her confinement. Now she 
sits, baby in arms, in her little room in the 
nursery, a curious new look sometimes 
on her face. Will the baby save her? 

Now these individual stories are 
offered as typical. That there may be 
no chance of prejudicial identification I 
have not given real names nor accurate 
sequence of facts. In no way are the cir- 
cumstances exaggerated. They might 
have been made more lurid and still 
have been within the truth of many 
cases which have come under my own 
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observation. They are related merely 
to show the kind of lives the State of 
New York has asked Dr. Davis and her 
colleagues to restore to normal, happy 
ways; to reéstablish on a new and self- 
supporting basis. 

Something of the mistrust of the task 
that was in the minds of those who still 
had the courage to allow the experiment 
is obvious in the kind of place they gave 
her in which to begin her work. Prison 
was written all over the first building 
put up for girls at Bedford. Its rooms 
were cells with grated fronts; its corri- 
dors were of the somber, low-browed kind. 
It was well aired and warmed, but it 
struck chill to 
your heart. 
Around the 
first buildings 
was a fence 
patrolled by 
guards. Just 
how and when 
the transforma- 
tion from a 
Bedford which 
looked like a 
prison to a Bed- 
ford which 
looks like a 
boarding- 
school was 
brought about 
does not con- 
cern us here; it 
is enough to 
say that it be- 
gan at once. 
The first year 
saw one half of 
the “prison 
building," as it 
was called, re- 
built and the 
cells changed 
into rooms, and 
with the cells 
went the name. 
After the first 
year the words 
"prison build- 
ing" do not ap- 
pear in Bedford 
literature. The 
"Reception 
House" is the title which takes its place. 

This then was the first point: not a 
prison—but what then? Can you keep 
such material on the ground without 
cells, fences, and guards? Bedford has 
lost four girls in ten years, and to-day 
there is nobody more unpopular in the 
whole community than the runaway. 
She is quite liable to be caught by the 
girls themselves and delivered to the 
authorities. 


Now this of course was not true 
at the start. It is the result, I take 
it, of the ten years’ work —a spirit 


created until it has so taken hold of 
the girls themselves that they are its 
own best defenders. Indeed, a glance at 
the Bedford estate shows that without 
their cooperation freedom would be 
impossible. Bedford occupies a great 
natural bowl of some three hundred 
acres, a stream running through its 
bottom, a highway down and across, 
up and out. The buildings for the 
community, which last year numbered 


eighteen, are scattered. ‘There are no 


fences—and but one guard —on this 
estate, neither along the highway nor on 
the rim which runs Tack frequently quite 
beyond the reach of the eye. And yet 
there are girls everywhere—in groups, 
to be sure, and as a rule with a teacher, 
but not infrequently quite alone. What 
holds them? 

There is no doubt that they come as 
they would to a prison. They are caught 
creatures, trapped, bound for three 
years. There is only one natural instinct 
for the trapped, and that is escape. 
Moreover, they are often in terrible de- 
spair over the sentence. “To take three 
years out of me now, and me twenty- 





Seeing Dr. Davis apparently having real fun with the cement, the girls were eager to help 


four, my very best time!" I heard a 
beautiful, reckless girl say who had 
been sent up after three trips to the 
Island. 

It is prison then, and fuily a third of 
them have had experiences before in 
criminal institutions. Moreover, the 
first few days at Bedford must rather 
accentuate than soften the solemn im- 
pression. 

Often the girls come from the street 
battered and worn by the lives they have 
been leading. But whether this is true 
or not, few of them have been taught 
careful personal habits. They are dirty, 
disorderly, and often afflicted with ver- 
min and the diseases of the street. Their 
physical condition must be known at once. 
That means that they must be received in 
a bathroom, scrubbed, their hair cut, if 
it cannot be saved without danger to the 
community, their garments disinfected. 
Quarantine must follow, and in case of a 
venereal disease that may mean weeks in 
the ward set apart for such cases. This 
is not reassuring; nor is the present 


Recep ion House—the original “ prison” 
—reassuring. The most possible is made 
of it, but it has the air of a prison. 
Moreover, it is so overcrowded that 
the corridors must be patrolled by a 
matron day and night. 

To rid the newcomer of the idea that 
she is being punished, and instil into 
her the fact that she is being given a 
chance for something which is not only 
better but happier than she has ever 
known, that is the problem. The sur- 
prise of good will—that is her first new 
experience. It comes upon her in various 
ways. It may come early, it may be 
late, but I think it is rare that it does not 
come. I saw it 
break upon a 
company of 
girls of Bedford 
last spring as 
definitely and 
as beautifully 
as a ray of sun- 
shine into a 
dark room. 

I had been 
invited to take 
a cup of tea in 
Dr. Davis’ lit- 
tle parlor, and 
I came in late. 
The room was 
encircled by 

irls in their 
Bedford cos- 
tume of blue- 
and-white ging- 
ham and white 
aprons. They 
were girls who 
had been in the 
place for three 
weeks or less. 
They were sit- 
ting rather 
stiffly, but with 
obvious in- 
terest, teacups 
in hand, munch- 
ing chocolates! 
Dr. Davis, el- 
bows on the 
table, and full 
of enthusiasm, 
was telling 
them where the spoons they were 
using came from, and every one had 
its history. She digressed to give the 
history of the cup she filled for me— 
Vassar, 1892, Daisy’ s, etc. From the 
teacup to spring flowers, from spring 
flowers to the migrating warblers at 
that moment filling the Bedford woods, 
the talk ran. Then a simple outline of 
Bedford life and what it offered them. 
lt was a natural talk in which we all 
took part, more than one girl contributing 
shyly by a little questioning. And then 
we broke up like any other tea-party. 
Three girls with marks of hard living 
all over their young faces, two of them 
with telltale cropped heads, turned to 
me with glowing eyes. ''Why, it is not 
going to be at all what I thought,” said 
one. And another, "Ain't she swell? 
She means it, don't she?” I was told by 
a matron that after one of these tea- 
parties to newcomers a girl said to her, 
with a look of solemn wonder: ‘‘Why, she 
gave us her best silver spoons!” 

It is a Bedford way to use its “best 
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Walks were needed and the appropriation was too small; so Dr. Davis and her girls built the cement walks 


silver spoons” when it entertains. Every 
New Year there is a grand reception in 
the auditorium. The best furniture of 
the combined community is brought in. 
Abundant refreshments, correctly served, 
are offered. The staff in their very best 
owns stand in formal receiving-line. 
‘he girls adore the function. Sieg like 
Fifth Avenue,” sighed one gratihed new- 
comer after one of these grand parties. 

If one could get down to the bottom 
of evil-doing among these girls, it is pos- 
sible that in more than one case it might 
rest on the fact that nobody before ever 
thought her fit to use a silver spoon 
or to be received in a “best gown.’ 

In spite of my optimistic impression 
of that tea-party, it is 
not probable that its ef- 
fects were lasting. Sus- 
picion is deeply grounded 
in these girls. Many of 
them have learned to be 
wary of seeming good 
will. Moreover, they are 
still bewildered and re- 
‘sentful over their trap- 
ping. Sometimes, of 
course, the girl’s treat- 
ment in exceptional cir- 
cumstances wins her 
promptly. For in- 
stance, a girl is about to 
become a mother: no- 
body treats her as an 
outcast; on thecontrary, 
there is general interest 
in her condition. She 
receives care such as she 
has never known. When 
her baby comes, there 
is the same kind of 
woman-gloating over it 
that a baby regularly born receives. 
She has no reason here to crucify her 
affections for it. The power it may be in 
her final redemption is strongly felt at 
Bedford, and every chance is given the 
baby to do its work with its mother. If 
the baby dies, —and it is God's mercy 
that some of them do die, so hopelessly 
diseased are they,—all that religious 
ceremony can do to impress on the mother 
the sacredness, not the shame, of the 
child is done. What a contrast to what 
would have happened to that girl- 
mother outside! She will be dull indeed, 


if she does not realize this and respond. 
Itis quite probable, however, that it is 
through the daily activities of the place, 
the slow-growing understanding of the 
friendly meaning in them, that the body 
of the girls are persuaded of Bedford's 
good will. Everybody of course is re- 
quired to work. Indeed, everything 
about the place, outside and in, is done 
by the girls and their matrons and 
teachers. Now to the untrained, shiftless 
girl or to the one who has been earning 
"easy money," systematic occupation 
looks like the worst of punishments. To 
lead this girl gradually from this point 
of view to a genuine pleasure in doing the 
tasks given her, and from there to an 





The cheeriness of a real home is found here 


ambition to master some one thing so 
well that when she goes out she can sup- 
port herself, this is the aim of Bedford. 
She must work, and she must study— 
go to school. There is often genuine 
resentment at this order to return to the 
schoolroom; and this is understandable, 
for school to many of them has never 
been anything but an injustice. It kept 
them from work. They might “help” 
if it were not for this ugly hand that 
tore them from factory or shop and set 
them down where they must “pay 
attention" and ‘‘not talk out loud,” and 


all for nobody's good as they could see. 
And now grown-up women, to have it 
put upon them again! I think to many 
of them it is at first as real a humiliation 
as having their hair cut. “‘Good Gawd, 
me twenty-four years old, to be sent to 
school!" I heard a revolting spirit cry 
at Bedford. But somehow the program 
into which they find themselves fitted 
does not prove so dull as they expect. 
It is varied; that is, nobody is kept over- 
long at any one thing unless it is some- 
thing for which she has shown special 
aptitude and liking. School hours are 
broken by brisk work in the gymnasium. 
A day's work indoors of any kind is fol- 
lowed by atleast one hour of brisk walking. 
There is a system of 
grading practised from 
the start which gives a 
girl a chance constantly 
to better herself; to raise 
herself into a class of 
girls which she regards 
as above her; to win 
trusted positions with 
special privileges, and 
finally to make what is 
known as the “Honor 
Cottage," a house in 
which the girls govern 
themselves entirely. 
Before she knows it, 
even a dull girl is inter- 
ested. She finds that 
there is something in it 
for her; that, as a matter 
of fact, everything is 
meant for her. She be- 
gins to believe what she 
has been told, that Bed- 
ford is mot a punish- 
ment—it is a chance. 
Now the interest in work, and the de- 
sire to excel in it, could never have been 
secured as it has been, if it were not for 
the way all kinds of tasks are shared with 
the girls by the teachers. One of Dr. Davis’ 
first principles has always been that noth- 
ing shall be asked of a girl which she 
does not see her teacher willingly and 
constantly taking a hand in. No teacher 
who regards anything in the world as 
menial need apply at Bedford. She 
must be ready to peel potatoes, dig a 
ditch, or pour tea, as well as teach. 
Such cheerful coóperation as Dr. Davis 
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She has the look of innocence, and is 
lovely as women rarely are 


gets from her staff is, I imagine, very 
rare. Certainly without it the spirit 
which permeates Bedford now could 
never have been created. This is shown 
particularly in the unusual extent to 
which out-of-door work has been car- 
ried. The girls literally do everything 
except the plowing and harrowing. They 
do the gardening, put in the ice, care for 
the lawns, raise the pigs, and run the 
dairy. In the last year they have re- 
deemed a swamp of some five acres, turn- 
ing the stream which watered it into a 
new channel, draining the land, and 
putting it into vegetables. They are 
particularly skilful at making cement 
walks and stairways. They have even 
made a wonderful cement pigsty. 

Dr. Davis did not spring at once into 
any such elaborate scheme of outside 
work. She has come to it gradually, 
led by the necessity of giving the girls 
constant and varied occupation, and by 
the improvement in their health and 
spirits when they had regular outdoor 
work. She has won them to unusual 
trades mainly by first doing them herself. 
The popular cement-work is a case in point. 

She needed new walks, her appropria- 
tion was far too small: she learned the 
process, and amid the discouraging cries 
of her friends began the experiment her- 
self. Seeing Dr. Davis apparently having 
real fun with the cenit: the girls were 
eager to help; now they all do it. It 
may be that she had 
his fence in mind when she began her 
walks. Her associates have accused her 
of it. However, it is a sound principle 
of education. 

Apart from the benefit to the health 
and spirits of the girls which comes 
from a reasonable amount of outside 
work, there has developed a plan to 
ft certain girls for farm-work of the 
lighter kind as a means of self-support. 
To carry this idea out, a regular farm 
has been recently added to the original 
estate. There is no doubt that there 
are many girls at Bedford now who, if 
they could find positions for gardening 
or dairy-work, would be zealous and faith- 
ful. Such a girl is Frances G. If she had 
been born on a ranch, with ponies to 
ride, cows to milk, steers to round up, 
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she would have been invaluable and a 
perfectly decent girl. Her home was a 
three-room apartment on the East Side. 
She needed space, freedom, something 
which stretched her muscles. There was 
no way to get them except by “bum- 
ming.” At Bedford she works off the 
tumult of her blood in the. open air. 
At the end of the day, clean and freshly 
dressed Frances isa quiet, almost prim girl. 
One of the surprising achievements at 
Bedford—a triumph of common sense— 
is the system of teaching. Consider 
what a teacher has: a group of thirty 
to forty women, black and white, of all 
ages between sixteen and thirty; some of 
them speaking little English, one half 
of them barely able to read and write, 
and the other half, as a rule, never in 
school after the fourteenth birthday. 
Moreover, they frankly “don’t see into” 
the attempt. Work outside and in they 
agree to, but not school. How is their 
attention to be aroused? Dr. Davis agreed 
at the start that it could not be unless 
the work somehow could be attached to 
their lives, run along the lines of things 
they know and so would give attention to. 
ake the matter of arithmetic; what 
hope would there be of fixing attention 
on its principles and problems if the or- 
dinary methods were employed? Arith- 
metic then is taught in terms of the daily 
problems they meet in their life at Bed- 
ford. Each girl, for instance, works in 
the laundry; every article must be kept 
track of, that she sees. Therefore she is 
taught to count and keep a record of 
them. The laundry requires supplies: 
clothes-pins, soap, irons, wax, bluing, 
and starch. She is set to weighing, buy- 
ing, and making out bills—actual bills 
of the Bedford laundry's account with 
the Bedford store. She gets in that way 
good practical arithmetic, though she 
"n not know it by that name. 

'he teaching of weights and measures 
is done in the same “real” way; and here 
two birds are killed with one stone. 
Manual dexterity—hand-sense—is qu 
utterly lacking in the girls. The 
nothing exactly with their fingers. Tuo 
are given paper, rulers, cardboard, and 
pencils, and set to making things; and 
among these things are measures of all 





Born in a small country settlement made 
up of the dregs of viciousness and 
shiftlessness 





Bertha C. came from a 
good home 


bushels. 
hese measures they use in handling the 
household supplies, in gathering fruit 


pints, quarts, 


ar rades—gills, 


and vegetables, and in cooking. The 
result is obvious. The girl learns her 
tables because here again they “mean 
something,” are related to something. 
Through this sensible scheme of relating 
everything taught to the lives they are 
leading, results are obtained in even 
apparently hopeless cases. 

A portion of each girl’s time is given 
to sewing, unless it happens, as in the 
case of Frances G., cited above, she 
literally cannot keep still. All the gar- 
ments used in Bedford are made by the 
girls—the daily uniforms, the khaki 
suits, bloomers and blouses used in out- 
of-door work, the cloth suits they are 
given on leaving. They even knit their 
own stockings and shape their own hats, 
while from the bushels of rags which the 
cutting of so many garments produces 
they weave all the rugs and carpets in 
the institution. The sewing classes 
have produced several expert dress- 
makers now earning good incomes. A 
highly paid draper in one of the great 
shops of New York City got her start in 
these classes. When she first came to 
Bedford, she could “hardly thread a 
needle.” 

That work well done for a clear pur- 
pose may be enjoyable, even exciting, 
that is the great idea Dr. Davis and her 
associates try to get into the heads of 
their pupils. Unless they can learn this, 
little that is permanent can be done for 
them. It should never be forgotten that 
most of these girls have drunk deep of 
freedom and of excitement. They cannot 
be expected to accept genuinely any 
scheme of life which does not seem to 
them interesting. It is this fact which 
makes dull teaching lifeless work, per- 
functory preaching almost criminal, in 
an institution which aims really to re- 
form. The life to which they are being 
directed must be made attractive, and 
to make it attractive it must be spiced 
with pleasure. This is fully realized 
at Bedford, and a varied program of 
dances and entertainments is offered. 
The great days, Fourth of July, Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving, are very great days 
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indeed. They give one or two plays each 
year, and the excitement of preparing 
for them and the memory of their success, 
for they seem always to have been suc- 
cessful, are wholesome influences. Last 
year there was a series of moving-pic- 
ture shows furnished. The girls had a 
hand in securing these, which made 
them doubly appreciated. Mr. James 
Wood of Mount Kisco, who since the 
founding of the institution .has been 
President of the Board of Managers, has 
been accustomed, with other managers, 
to give Dr. Davis at Christmas a sum of 
money with which to buy each girl a 
gift. Last year Dr. Davis put it to vote 
whether this money should be so used 
or devoted to moving pictures. There 
was a unanimous vote for moving pictures. 
Anyone looking about for a place in 
which to spend profitably a few hundred 
dollars would make no mistake in putting 
it into a moving-picture equipment for 
Bedford. 

The'restraining and softening influences 
of religion are fully recognized. Dr. Davis 
gets around the sect question as she does 
that of color, by ignoring it. There is 
no color question, no religious question 
apparently. Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews each have services and instruction 
of their own; the priests, ministers, and 
rabbis within practical distance giving 
their services freely. 

The result of all these activities—work, 
school, lectures, amusements and relig- 
ious instruction—is a community life of 
interest and vitality, of which each girl 
comes sooner or later to feel that she is a 
part. She sees her relation to the whole, 
realizes that its happiness, efficiency, and 
freedom are influenced by her. It is the 
strong sense of the whole that makes the 
liberty the girls enjoy possible. They see 
that itis not practical unless they make it 
so, hence their prompt refusal to “stand 
for" anything like running away. But 
they go beyond this: they have proved 
themselves more than once as willing to 
sacrifice for the general good as the staff 
itself. The past summer furnished an 
example. The commitments had been 
increasing so rapidly that it was impossi- 
ble to care for the newcomers in the 
Reception House. Some temporary pro- 





She is here for stealing 
ribbons 


vision had to be made, and it was de- 
cided to put cots into the gymnasium, 
which is a light, airy room with good toilet 
facilities. ja eS it was not entirely 
wise to turn over new girls, who as yet 
had no inkling of the spirit of the place, 
to this makeshift; so it was decided to 
put the matter before the girls who had 
been promoted to the cottages, and ask 
six in each house to volunteer to give 
up their attractive individual rooms to 
girls from the Reception House and go 
themselves into the gymnasium. in 
the Honor Cottage and in Lowell Cot- 
tage every single girl volunteered to give 
up her room! 

I do not mean to give the impression 
that things all. go smoothly at Bedford, 
that there are no outbreaks, no girls 
who at times smash things, no ‘‘limbs 
of Satan" that must be controlled liter- 
ally by force. There are. I have heard 
Bedford criticized for sustaining a disci- 
plinary building. Such a criticism argues 
a large degree of ignorance of the material 
which comes to the place. Dr. Davis 
once had an assistant who shared this 





A veritable gutter-snipe, begging, 
thieving, brawling - 


view. She had charge of a corridor where 
a girl was confined for bad conduct. 
She protested against the confinement. 
“Grace,” Dr. Davis explained to her, 
“is in one of her moods. She is dangerous: 
she must be kept in her room.” The 
“apostle of gentleness," unmixed with 
knowledge and common sense, thought 
she knew better, and opened the door to 
Grace. She was met by a storm of blows 
from the first object the girl could la 
hands on. When the matron eevee, 
she insisted on trying to “have the law” 
on the girl for assault and battery! 

To Dr. Davis, Grace was in a condition 
to be protected from herself until she had 
recovered. To the other woman she was 
to be treated with gentleness, and turned 
over to the law if she didn’t respond. It 
is Grace and her kind who make the Dis- 
ciplinary House necessary, but the fact 
that it contains only ten cells, and that 
they are never all full, is to my mind a 
conclusive proof of the general whole- 
someness and happiness of Bedford. 
There never was a community of five 
hundred normal, prosperous, well-trained 
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It is Grace and her kind who make 
the Disciplinary House necessary 


women who did not now and then need 
a Disciplinary House. 

Seeing what this busy, varied, and finely 
directed community can do for girls who 
have gone as deep into the mire of life 
as they have, one sees what the majority 
of these girls might have been if they 
could have had such surroundings and 
training from the start. It brings them 
to a point where, in the main, they are 
little different from any group of women 
of their age. A look at Bedford of a 
summer’s evening, after the day’s work 
is done, emphasizes the impression it 
gives of a girls’ school. Before each 
cottage groups are gathered. Here they 
are playing ball, promenading arm in 
arm, chatting under the trees, singing. 
It is all so natural and girl-like, one can- 
not grasp, without a wrench, the tragic 
reason for the community. 

But life at Bedford ends, and with its 
end comes its real test. What has it done 
for a girl? Equipped her to withstand 
the first strong call from old friends and 
old pleasures? Fitted her to make a 
place for herself in a new world—a 
world where the practices and ideals of 
Bedford are supposed to rule, but where 
—God pity her!—they rarely do? 

There is a percentage of the girls for 
whom there is no hope. They never 
should have been sent to the place. No 

Something of the spirit and ingenuity which go into 
the entertainments given at Bedford may be judged 
from the following paragraph taken from the program of 
the production of “Pinafore,” given in October, 1911: 


“The scene is laid on the deck of H. M. S. Pinafore at 
anchor in the harbor of Portsmouth. 


“FIRST AID TO THE IMAGINATION. 


“Directly in front of them the audience will observe 
the *bright blue sea' beyond the ship's rail on which 
life-preservers to the full number required by law are 
hanging. The object at the extreme right is nota bath- 
tub but a ship's boat hanging from the davits. In the 
middle background, near the horizon, may be seen an 
English war-ship at anchor. Steam is up, as smoke is to 
be observed issuing from her funnels. 

“On the right are the entrances to the cabin: the 
captain's bridge is up on top. The curtain is hung at 
the cabin door on account of the drafts; if you doubt 
it, look at the scurrying clouds. "The tall red object be- 
tween the doors is a painted mast, but a truly lantern 
will hang from it in the second act. 

“On the left the audience sees the town of Ports- 
mouth. Observe the waves break at the foot of the 
lighthouse, and the curling foam on the edge of the 
beach. We do not know that the town of Portsmouth 
is surrounded by mountains, for we have never been 
there; but it would look well if it were. 

“The attention of the audience is respectfully directed 
to the full moon which will appear above the town of 
Portsmouth at the upper southwest corner of the stage 
during the second act.” 
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girl belongs there the springs of whose 
nature are too weakened to be strength- 
ened, too poisoned to be purified; yet 
every: year, since its founding, Bed- 
ford has received a number of hopeless 
cases. In one year, out of one hundred 
and eighteen com- 
mitments, nine were 
feeble-minded, five 
mentally deranged, 
five had suicidal 
tendencies, three 
were habitual 
drunkards, and a 
number were moral 
imbeciles. Returned 
to the world, they 
are certain to drift 
at once into their 
old ways. There is 
but one fair thing 
to do with them, 
and that is to se- 
quester them per- 
manently. There is 
one girl now at Bed- 
ford who has thirty- 
five near relatives 
living in State insti- 
tutions for the 
feeble-minded or the 
criminal! Her de- 
scendants will al- 
most surely be 
subnormal. Bedford 
cannot put new brains into her, but an 
institution can be provided where she, 
and those like her, will be kept con- 
tented, well, and harmless. It is the only 
way of cutting off the train of degenerates 
and imbeciles which otherwise will surely 
follow them. 

To find out, if possible, at the start, 
the girls that belong to the hopeless 
classes, also the girls that have streaks of 
abnormality, requiring peculiar care— 
this is a branch of work which Bedford 
has lately undertaken, and which, thanks 
to generous private aid, is about to be 
fully tested. It is ex- 
pected, through this 
psychological labora- 
tory, to weed out the 
mental and moral incur- 
ables in much the same 
way that the hospital 
weeds out the hopelessly 
diseased. 

But these cases aside, 
what can Bedford hope 
to do with the girls who 
come to her? What Bed- 
ford has done is the best 
answer. The best op- 
portunity to study the 
effect of the training is 
in the case of the girl 
under parole. As soon 
as a girl's physical con- 
dition, her conduct, and 
her spirit give reason for 
believing that she can be trusted, she 
may be paroled, but only into a place 
carefully chosen for her. Here she must 
report regularly; here she is visited and 
counseled by the parole officer. 

The hope of parole is of course a strong 
incentive to a girl to do her best, and 
there is no day looked forward to with 
more eagerness than that on which the 
names of those to be given a chance to 
test their. new power of self-control 


are announced. I was once at the Honor 
Cottage at Bedford, when Dr. Davis 
announced to the girls that two of their 
number were to be allowed to go out. 

I do not think I ever saw a more 
sportsmanlike thing than the way the 
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The girls literally do everything except the plowing and the harrowing 


girls took her decision. I confess, I 
wanted to cover my ears, so well did I 
know that there were at least a dozen 
girls there, each feeling that she had done 
her best, and each praying that it might 
be she who had been chosen. When the 
names were announced, the ones left— 
the disappointed ones — spontaneously 
burst into applause. They surrounded 
the lucky ones, kissing and congratu- 
lating them. And yet, more than one 
girl probably wept herself to sleep that 
night. 

But how well will they do? The statis- 





Cleanliness is preached and practised 


tics of the first one thousand girls in the 
institution show about what can be ex- 
pected. Six hundred and sixty-eight of 
this one thousand were paroled after an 
average stay of two years. Out of this 
number one hundred and fifty-four broke 
parole, and a third of their number, 
hfty-two, were never found. What was 


the cause of these failures? In. thirty 
cases it was drink. Rarely are the 
habitual drunkards reformed. Drink 


for one-fifth, and for the other four- 
fifths immorality. Sometimes it is an 
old love, sometimes a former girl friend, 


. sometimes the call of the street, which is 


back of the relapse. The girls who 
have supported men by prostitution are 
in an especially 
critical case; for 
these unspeakable 
creatures keep close 
watch for them, and 
use every influence 
to regain their con- 
trol. It has been 
from them indeed 
that some of Bed- 
ford's chief trials 
have come. They 
are always persist- 
ent and cunning in 
devising means for 
communicating 
with the girls, and 
in trying to per- 
suade them to es- 
cape. In the earlier 
years, through 
political pull and 
the use of money, 
they -found ways 
frequently to secure 
their release. Their 
success made it im- 
possible to do any- 
thing with certain 
of the girls, so sure were they that 
their lovers had power to get them out. 

One hundred and fifty-four then of 
the six hundred and sixty-eight girls 
broke parole, but in hopeful contrast 
is the fact that three hundred and ninety 
three paroled girls were discharged after 
having “done well." Scores of these are 
happily married, or are earning sufh- 
cient incomes. To many of these Bed- 
ford is “home.” They come back for 
vacation, for Christmas, for the Fourth 
of July. At one of the big lawn-parties 
which the institution occasionally gives 
in honor of its neighbors, 
a guest of wealth and 
social position said to a 
fine-looking woman in 
the company, “What a 
wonderful place this is! 
Were you ever here be- 
fore?" “I was once a 
girl here," she said 
quietly. That woman 

was transformed from 
an irresponsible and ig- 
norant street waif to 
what she now is, an in- 
telligent and happy 
head of a home. It is a 
point of honor with her 
to own her debt. 

So great is the demand 
of the “old girls” for 
space, particularly at 
holiday time, that a 
cherished hope of Dr. Davis is a cottage 
especially for them. That again and again 
the knowledge that such a place is open 
to her might pull a girl through severe 
temptation, Bedford experiences prove. 

“I am afraid of the city. I have come 
back," sobbed a discharged girl who 
suddenly appeared at Dr. Davis' door. 
It is a wonderful illustration of the spirit 
that has been established. 

What might not be Bedford's record 
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if, on their return to society, the girls 
could be sure of a home where they 
would find in active operation the same 
kind of influences under which they have 
been living? It must be remembered that 
they are what they are largely because 
they have had no fit homes. If they are 
to be permanently reformed, new homes 
must be found for them. Perhaps one 


hundred and fifty girls are released each 
year from Bedford. Very many of them 
want, and are determined, to do right. 
They go back, as a rule, to the greatest, 
richest, most generous city in the world— 
a city filled with busy, prosperous, good 
women; and for lack of women’s aid, 
girl after girl finally slips back into her 
old life. Good will on every side; cheerful, 


varied, coóperative work for a purpose 
in which she feels an interest; pleasures, 
stimulating counsel—these things she 
needs; these things Bedford has shown 
her to be desirable and possible, and has 
led her to believe are the ways of a 
Christian community in a Christian land. 
And it is ze, you and I, my sister, who 
fail her 
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Where Do the Children 
By Walter Prichard Eaton 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY 


COLORED BY S. 


Come In? 


KNOX 





WAS a little boy 
of eight when I saw 
Richard Mansfield 
play Koko in “The 
Mikado.” I remember 
it as if it were yesterday, 
for I was so vastly enter- 
tained that I could not keep 
in my seat, standing up in 
front of it rather, and clapping 
my hands for a repetition of every 
song, and chortling with glee. My 
elder sister,who boasted two additional 
years and was preternaturally dignified, 
tried to restrain me, and I vividly recall 
the interested face of the old gentleman 
who occupied a seat behind us as he leaned 
forward, tapped her on the shoulder, 
and said, "Let the little fellow laugh!” 
The ‘Foy of Seeing * Rip" 
It was not long after, I think, that I 
first saw Joe Jefferson, then in the full 
tide of his powers, play Rip, and I 
remember with equal vividness my grief 
when he was exiled from his home. I 
wept silently during the whole inter- 
mission, and was only brought back to 
a normal state by the appearance of 
Hendrik Hudson's phantom crew, and 
was speedily transported out of a normal 
state again by the thrill and awe of that 
uncanny scene, as Jefferson then played 
it. My recollection is that I was already 
familiar with Irving's story. We used to 
have a volume of “The Sketch Book," 
a large edition with gilt edges and with 
really exquisite woodcuts engraved by 
Richardson (that was in the days before 
half-tones had killed the beautiful art 
of engraving), and in this book I almost 
learned to read—in this and in Dickens. 
But I had never wept over poor Rip 
before, and I certainly had never expe- 
rienced this supernatural awe. For weeks 
after that memorable afternoon my im- 
aginative life ran in a riotous full tide. 


The Old Museum 


My parents were not wealthy—my 
father was a schoolmaster! But the thea- 
ter was looked upon as a legitimate part 
of a right scheme of living, along with 







and most 
plays 
to Boston, if 


which came 
they had an appeal to children, we saw. 
In those days, too, the Boston Museum 


Stock Company was still operating, 
though William Warren had retired when 
I was four years old. I can well remem- 
ber his tall, distinguished figure on our 
Boston streets, however, as he walked 
in later years near the scenes of his 
triumphs, for my father and mother 
never failed to point him out as a 
man worth seeing, and I never failed 
id take every opportunity to observe 

im. 

What a delightful other world the 
old Museum was! We have no such 
lobbies any more. You entered up a 
broad flight of stairs (more or less 
of a fre-trap, to be sure!) into a 
great room hung with pictures and 
lined with cases of stuffed birds and 
animals, with fossils and shells, with 
all manner of delightful things. At 
the far end another broad stairway led 
to the gallery, and on the landing hung 
a huge historical canvas of General 
George Washington in the act of doing 
something historic. Near the entrance- 
door to the auditorium lay a life-sized 
figure of Gulliver, prone on the ground, 
tied down by a myriad strands of 


thread, while hundreds 
of Lilliputians, four 
inches tall, swarmed 
over him. Did we re- 
main in our seats during 
intermissions? We did 
not! We rushed out to see 
Gulliver. Ah, well, such lob- 
bies would be laughed at on 
Broadway to-day! They be- 
longed toa childish generation—and 
a generation when children mattered. 
The plays we saw were legion. I 
cannot recall them all. A few memories, 
however, stand out. At Christmas-time, 
for the holidays, the theater always pro- 
vided some treat or other. I can see a 
vision of the forty thieves thrusting their 
comical heads up out of forty jars. I 
can see the two little runaways sitting on 
a great sofa and dangling their boots at 
the Holly Tree Inn, and hear the soft, 
loving laughter of my mother as she 
contemplated. them. There seemed 
nothing very remarkable to me in the 
fact that the two star performers were 
children. Why not? Didn’t I act parts 
every day? Of course I didn’t have all 
this fine scenery, but I acted just the 
same. In fact, I could undoubtedly go 
up there on the stage and act as well as 
that boy was doing. He was just being 
the story. But the grown-ups didn’t 
seem to know that. 


Dickens at the Theater Then 


Dickens was a fruitful source of dra- 
matic joy in those days. How we rejoiced 
when Annie Clarke as Mrs. Dombey threw 
her pearls at Charles Barron as Mr. 
Dombey, and hit him, too! | How 
delicious was old Cap’n Cuttle, with his 
wooden arm, when he screwed a fork 
into the wrist and toasted bread be- 
fore the fire, losing piece after piece 
as he forgot himself and began to gesticu- 
late. One Saturday afternoon a piece 
flew clear over the footlighta and landed 
in a box, amid shouts of glee from the 
audience. In that box sat a boy who is 
now a grave professor in Clark Univer- 
sity. I wonder how long he treasured 
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JULIA MARLOWE 
With Mr. Sothern, is dedicating her riper years to the drama of Shakespeare, becoming an educational institution 
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BLANCHE RING 
A jovial figure in musical comedy, who has made more bad music endurable than any living American 
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ELSIE LESLIE 


Now with George Arliss, in “Disraeli,” once, when a child, 
famous as Little Lord Fauntleroy 


that bit of burnt bread, and if he remem- 
bers it now? 

Then I particularly remember Ham 
Peggotty and poor Mrs. Gummidge, who 
constantly complained that she was a 
lone, lorn critter, and Uriah Heep, who 
rubbed his hands in ’umbleness. I used 
to give an excellent imitation of Uriah, 
trotting out my trick whenever we had 
company. The vivid life to which these 
stage performances brought the charac- 
ters of Dickens etched the whole body of 
that author's books indelibly on our minds, 
making them a very part of our daily 
consciousness. We came to look upon 
the theater as another and even more 
vivid story-book world, not a place of 
rag-time and vaudeville, but of imagina- 
tive reality. That love for it, and that 
attitude toward it, I have never lost. 
If I ever do, I shall cease going to the 
theater. 


A Modern Boy's Experience with 
the Theater 


A neighbor of mine in the Berkshires 
has a bright, fine little son of twelve 


Until the new stock company came to 
Pittsfield this past summer, he had never 
been to the theater in his life! Poor little 
fellow, his only chances had been motion- 
picture shows and traveling companies 
giving strictly adult dramas or even 
more strictly adult musical comedies. 
His joy at his first play, “The Rivals," 
was a treat to see. It is a wonderful thing 
about the classic comedies, that children 
enjoy them. Since then he has been 
doing his best to make up for lost 
time. 


Theatrical Managers Indifferent 
to Children 


Why have we done nothing of late 
years in the theater for our children? 
Why have we left them at home, or let 
them ruin their eyes and stultify their 
imaginations at motion-pictures, or de- 
base their taste at vaudeville? It is 
thrice a pity. It is indeed a crime. 

One reason—and perhaps the chief 
reason—is, of course, that of late years 
our theatrical managers have, for the 
most part, been men quite incapable of 


understanding the needs of children and 
quite indifferent to them. You can 
neither write, act, nor produce a play 
for children unless you have some 
sympathy with children, and unless you 
recognize the function of the theater 
toward them. Moreover, Broadway is 
the last place in the world where children 
are found or wanted; and Broadway in 
recent years has dictated to our drama. 
Broadway has been producing for the 
tired business man and the visiting drum- 
mer. 


“Peter Pan" and Other Famous 
Plays for Children 


Once in a while, of course, some bit 
of primitive simplicity breaks in. We 
all remember “Little Lord Fauntleroy” 
and Millie James’s exquisite performance 
of “The Little Princess." More recently 
still came “The Wizard of Oz,” and then 
the captivating “Peter Pan" (which, by 
the way, had to sell 18,000 seats at half- 
pice to the People’s Institute before 

roadway discovered its charm, though 
it was written by J. M. Barrie and acted 
by Maude Adams). When the children 
of New York did discover it, it is said 
that many hundreds of bed-springs were 
broken by juvenile attempts at aérial 
navigation, and Peter Pan games raged 
in every kindergarten. Then we had 
“The Blue Bird" (thanks to the New 
Theater), and once more the children 
had an opportunity to see a work of real 
imagination, perhaps of too adult an 
appeal wholly to satisfy them, but cer- 
tainly something to be thankful for. 
How they flocked to it! And how they 
flock to “Hänsel and Gretel” at the 
Opera House, and Marceline at the 
Hippodrome! These have been but rare 
cases, however, in a desert of adult 
drama. We have not cared for the kiddies 
on our stage. 

"And why should we?" perhaps the 
managers ask. 


- Good Thing to Kindle the 
Imagination 


If one has to ask the question, there is 
no answer which he can understand. We 
should, of course, just because they are 
kiddies; because in those sensitive, ripen- 
ing years the dramatic instinct is strongest 
in them, and consequently the most 
potent weapon for developing their 
imaginations; because the theater, rightly 
conducted, gives them innocent, whole- 
some pleasure; because, for the theater’s 
own good, it develops in them a love 
for dramatic art, good taste, sensitive- 
ness, sympathy, and makes them better 
theatergoers in the years to come. 

No one familiar with children needs to 
be told of their instinctive dramatic 
sense, their love of “pretending.” That 
is nature’s way of developing the imagina- 
tion. Keele schools and disciplines 
the imagination, but cannot create it. 
No one familiar with educational pro- 
cesses needs to be told that this instinctive 
dramatic sense is one of the most effective 
educational weapons. And no one should 
need to be told that the developed 
imagination is behind every step o 
progress the human race has made. It 
is not alone in painting pictures and writ- 
ing poems that the imagination does the 
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work. Every invention, every discovery 
of science, is a product of the imagination 
also. Karl Pearson, in his “Grammar of 
Science," places Faraday and Darwin 
among the great imaginative minds of 
the nineteenth century—and rightly so. 
All scientific discoveries are based first on 
an hypothesis which is the direct creation 
of the imagination. Then the trained 
scientist submits this hypothesis to the 
stern critical test of ascertained facts. 
But he may collect facts till doomsday 
without making a great discovery. The 
imagination which could conceive the 
hypothesis of Evolution is a superb 
Aid An and ranks Darwin as a 
genius. A thousand other men could 
have spent the succeeding generation 
verifying this hypothesis by facts, as 
well, perhaps, as he. They couldn't 
create the hypothesis. Therefore anything 
which develops the imagination makes for 
the improvement of the human race as 
well as for individual happiness and a 
richer individual life. | Grimm's fairy- 
tales may have a direct bearing on the 
invention of the trolley-car and the 
telephone, or the discovery of anti- 
septics. Such things cannot be proved, 
but they are too obviously possibilities 
to ignore or scorn. And in this 
early development of the imagination 
nothing can be more potent than the 
theater. 


Wherein Germany and London Are 
Ahead of Us 


Germany, so far in advance of us in 
most educational matters and so much 
more careful and tender of childhood, 
has always, out of a mere unconscious 
love of children, supported the juvenile 
playhouse. Even stolid London has its 
Christmas pantomimes (sorry enough 
affairs though they often be) and its 
annual revival of “Peter Pan." But we 
have left the whole matter to chance, 
and, chance being represented by the 
Broadway managers, we have suffered 
accordingl Now there are signs of a 
change. With the breaking up of the old 
monopoly in our playhouse, with the es- 
tablishment of stock companies in the 
smaller cities, with the entrance into the 
managerial field of such men as Winthrop 
Ames, the theater promises to become, 
in spots at least, a more domestic estab- 
lishment, ministering to the whole com- 
munity as it should, the children no 
less than the adults. 


Mr. Ames s Plans for the Children 
This Fall 


Some few weeks, probably, before this 
article appears in print, Mr. Winthrop 
Ames will have begun his matinée per- 
formances for children at the Little 
Theatre in New York, the beautiful, 
tiny playhouse which began its career 
last spring with a flawless production 
of Galsworthy's ironic comedy, “The 
Pigeon." It is Mr. Ames’s intention 
to make an imaginative appeal, both 
pictorially and dramatically, in his 
children’s plays. The opening play is 
founded on Grimm’s ‘‘Snow White," and 
our old friends, the seven dwarfs, the 
wicked stepmother, the gallant Prince 
Charming, and many more, are all 
present. The setting 1s called “ picture- 
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MAUDE 


ADAMS 


Who has resumed her beautiful philanthropy of showing “Peter Pan” 
to the cities of America 


book" scenery—that is, it aims at a 
quaint, fancifal effect, not at reality, 
and there are songs and dances, the music 
composed by one who has been successful 
in writing for children. Mr. Ames 
announced his intention of doing chil- 
dren's plays when he first announced his 
lan of a Little Theater, but it is interest- 
ing to note, also, that he has received 
many letters from youngsters who saw 
his production of “The Blue Bird," 
begging him to “ ‘please do a fairy-story 
for us this winter. 


“Peter Pan" Coming Back Too 


A second definite appeal to the young- 
sters is to be made this winter by Liebler 
and Company,in a miniature playhouse 
on the roof of the Century Theater (for- 
merly the New Theater). Like Mr. 
Ames's performances, the Century Thea- 
ter plays will be presented in the after- 
noon only, between school-hours and 
tea-time, and it is hoped by the manage- 
ment "to create a repertoire of plays 
with an imaginative appeal." It is still 
further announced that Miss Adams will 


revive “Peter Pan" for the holidays, 
and of course we still have the Hippo- 
drome and the incomparable Marceline. 
Thus we find the theater, even in New 
York, beginning specifically to take heed 
for the children, and to reorganize to 
serve the community more broadly. 
When we have a theater which ministers 
wisely and truly to the dawning imagi- 
nation of childhood, which maintains 
repertoires for conserving the classic 
dramas for the instruction and guidance 
of students, and which ministers—as now 
—to the adult demand for dramatic 
novelty and entertainment, we shall have 
achieved a real theater. We are a long 
way from this goal at present, much 
farther than we were a generation or 
two ago. But the pendulum is swinging 
back. The theater is too precious a thing 
to make it for long the mere sport of 
speculation. Rightly conducted, indeed, 
it is not a speculation at all; it is a cer- 
tainty. But it is rightly conducted only 
when it ministers to the best instincts 
of the whole community. Time has 
proved this before, and it is proving it 
again. 


ALLA NAZIMOVA 
Who has been called “a tiger-cat in the leash of art,” and who evidently intends to remain on the American stage 





MARIE DORO 
Who is playing Oliver Twist in the only dramatization of a Dickens story now current an our stage 








**Oh! How d'ye do, Mr. Dakins?? Edward Henry held out a cordial hand, for even the greatest men are pleased to be greeted in a 
place of entertainment by the managing director thereof. Further, his identity was now recognized” 
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“THE REGENT” 


A Novel of the Theater 


By Arnold Bennett 


Author of “Old Wives Tales," *Denry the Audacious,” “Buried Alive, Ete. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


PART L—CHAPTER I. 
Dog-Bite 


Ji ND yet" Edward Henry 
Machin reflected, as at six 
W minutes to six he approached 


his own dwelling at the top of 
Bleakridge, “and yet—I don't feel so 
jolly after all!” 

The first two words of this disturbing 
meditation had reference to the fact 
that, by telephoning twice to his stock- 
brokers at Manchester, he had just made 
the sum of three hundred and forty-one 
pounds in a purely speculative transaction 
concerning Rubber shares. (It wasin the 
autumn ofthe great gambling year, 1910.) 
He had simply opened his lucky and wise 
mouth at the proper moment, and the 
money, like ripe golden fruit, had fallen 
into it, a gift from benign Heaven, 
surely a cause for happiness! And yet— 
he did not feel so jolly! He was surprised, 
he was even a little hurt, to discover 
by introspection that monetary gain was 
not necessarily accompanied by felicity. 
Nevertheless, this very successful man 
of the world of the Five Towns, having 
been born on the 27th of May, 1867, had 
reached the age of forty-three’ and a 
half years! 

“I must be getting older," he reflected. 

He was right. He was still young, as 
every man of forty-three will agree, but 
he was getting older. A few years ago a 
windfall of three hundred and forty-one 
pounds would not have been fcllowed by 
morbid self-analysis; it would have been 
followed by unreasoning instinctive ela- 
tion, which elation would have endured at 
least twelve hours. 

As he disappeared within the reddish 
garden wall which sheltered his abode 
from the publicity of Trafalgar Road, he 
half hoped to see Nellie waiting for him 
on the famous marble step of the porch, 
for the woman had long, long since 
invented a way of scouting for his advent 
from the small window in the bathroom. 
But there was nobody on the marble 
step. His melancholy increased. At the 
midday meal he had complained of 
neuralgia, and hence this was an evening 
upon which he might fairly have expected 
to see sympathy charmingly attired on 
the porch. It is true that the neuralgia 
had completely gone. "Still," he said 
to himself with justifiable sardonic 
gloom, **how does she know my neural- 
gia’s gone? She doesn’t know.’ 

Having opened the front door with the 
thinnest, neatest latch-key in the Five 
Towns, he entered his home and stumbled 


BY C. H. 


slightly over a brush that was lying 
against the sunk door-mat. He gazed 
at that brush with resentment. It was 
a dilapidated hand-brush. The offensive 
object would have been out of place, 
at nightfall, in the lobby of any house. 
But in the lobby of his house—the house 
which he had planned a dozen years 
earlier to the special end of minimizing 
domestic labor, and which he had always 
kept up to date with the latest devices—in 
his lobby the spectacle of a vile outworn 
hand-brush at tea-time amounted to a 
scandal. Less than a fortnight pre- 
viously he had purchased and presented 
to his wife a marvelous electric vacuum- 
cleaner, surpassing all former vacuum- 
cleaners. ou simply attached this 
machine by a cord to the wall, like a dog, 
and waved it in mysterious passes over 
the floor, like a fan, and the house was 
clean! He was as proud of this machine 
as though he had invented it, instead 
of having merely bought it; every day 
he inquired about its feats, expectin, 
enthusiastic replies as a' sort of rewar 
for his own keenness; and be it said that 
he had had enthusiastic replies. 

And now this obscene hand-brush! 

As he carefully removed his hat and 
his beautiful new Melton overcoat 
(which had the color and the soft smooth- 
ness of a damson), he animadverted 
upon the astounding negligence of women. 

here were Nellie, his wife; his mother, 
the nurse, the cook, the maid—five of 
them; and in his mind they had all 
plotted together—a conspiracy of care- 
lessness—to leave the inexcusable tool 
in his lobby for him to stumble over. 
What was the use of accidentally pro- 
curing three hundred and forty-one 
pounds? 

Still no sign of Nellie, though he pur- 
posely made a noisy rattle with his ebon 
walking-stick. Then the maid burst out 
of the kitchen with a tray and the 
principal utensils for high tea thereon. 
She had a guilty air. The household was 
evidently late. Two steps at a time he 
rushed up-stairs to the bathroom, so 
as to be waiting in the dining-room at 
six precisely, in order, if possible, to 
shame the household and fil it with 
remorse and unpleasantness. Yet, ordi- 
narily, he was not a very prompt man, 


not did he delight in giving pain. On. 


the contrary, he was apt to be casual, 
blithe, and agreeable. 

The bathroom was his peculiar domain, 
which he was always modernizing, and 
where his talent for the ingenious organi- 
zation of comfort and his utter indiffer- 
ence to esthetic beauty had the fullest 


TAFFS 


scope. By universal consent admitted 
to be the finest bathroom in the Five 
Towns, it typified the whole house. He 
was disappointed on this occasion to 
see no untidy trace in it of the children’s 
ablution; some transgression of the su- 
preme domestic law that the bathroom 
must always be free and immaculate 
when Father wanted it would have suited 
his gathering humor. As he washed his 
hands and cleansed his well-trimmed 
nails with a nail-brush that had cost 
five shillings and sixpence, he glanced 
at himself in the mirror which he was 
splashing. A stoutish, broad-shouldered, 
fair, chubby man with a short bright beard 
and plenteous bright hair! His necktie 
pera him; the elegance of his turned- 
ack wristbands pleased him; and he 
liked the rich down on his forearms. 

He could not believe that he looked 
forty-three and a half. And yet he had 
recently had an idea of shaving off his 
beard, partly to defy time, but partly, also 
(I must admit), because a friend had sug- 
gested to him, wildly perhaps, that if he 
dispensed with a beard his hair might 
grow more sturdily. Yes, there was one 
weak spọt in the middle of the top of his 
head where the crop had of late discon- 
certingly thinned. The hair-dresser had 
informed him that the symptom would 
vanish under electric massage, and that, 
if he doubted the bona-fides of hair- 
dressers, any doctor would testify to the 
value of eiie massage. But now 
Edward Henry Machin, strangely dis- 
couraged, inexplicably robbed of the 
zest of existence, decided that it was not 
worth while to shave off his beard. 
Nothing was worth while. If he was forty- 
three and a half, he was forty-three. and 
a half. To become bald was the commen 
lot. Moreover, beardless, he would need 
the service of a barber every day. And 
he was absolutely persuaded that not a 
barber worth the name could be found 
in the Five Towns. He actually went to 
Manchester, thirty-six miles, to get his 
hair cut. The operation never còst him 
less than a sovereign and half a day’s 
time. And he honestly deemed himself 
to be a fellow of simple tastes! Such is the 
effect of the canker of luxury. Happily he 
could afford these simple tastes; for, 
although not rich in the modern signi- 
ficance of the term, he paid income tax 
on some five thousand pounds a year, 
without quite convincing the Surveyor 
of Taxes that he was an honest man. 

He brushed the thick hair over the weak 
spot, he turned down his wristbands, he 
brushed the collar of his jacket, and lastly 
his beard, and put on his jacket—with a 
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Well Heeled 


is a synonym for 
“Prosperity” just as 
“Run down at the 
heel" is a synonym 
for “Poverty.” 


Rubber heels keep 
their shape better and 
last longer (when they 
are made of live rub- 
ber) and cost no more 
than leather heels. 


When you buy new 
shoes, or when you 
have old shoes half- 
soled or heeled, have 
attached 


O'Sullivan's 


Heels of New Live 
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certain care, for he was very neat. 
And then, reflectively twisting his 
mustache to military points, he spied 
through the smaller window to see 
whether the new high hoarding of the 
football-ground really did prevent a 
serious observer from descrying wayfarers 
as they breasted the hill from Hanbridge. 
It did not. Then he spied through the 
larger window upon the yard, to see 
whether the wall of the new rooms which 
he had lately added to his house showed 
any further trace of damp, and whether 
the new chauffeur was washing the new 
motor-car with all his heart. The wall 
showed no further trace of damp, and 
the new chauffeur's bent back seemed 
to symbolize an extreme conscientious- 
ness. 

Then the clock on the landing struck 
six, and he hurried off to put the house- 
hold to open shame. 


II. 


Nellie came into the dining-room two 
minutes after her husband. As Edward 
Henry had laboriously counted these two 
minutes almost second by second on 
the dining-room clock, he was very tired 
of waiting. His secret annoyance was 
increased by the fact that Nellie took 
off her white apron in the doorway and 
flung it hurriedly on to the table-tray 
which, during the progress of meals, was 
established outside the dining-room door. 
He did not actually witness this operation 
of undressing, because Nellie was screened 
by the half-closed door; but he was en- 
tirely aware of it. He disliked it, and 
he had always disliked it. When Nellie 
was at work, either as a mother or as the 
owner of certain fine silver ornaments, he 
rather enjoyed the wonderful white apron, 
for it suited her temperament; but as the 
head of a household with six thousand 
pounds a year at its disposal, he objected 
to any hint of the thing at meals. And 
to-night he objected to it altogether. Who 
could guess from the homeliness of their 
family life that he was in a position to 
spend a hundred pounds a week and still 
have enough income left over to pay the 
salary of a town clerk or so? Nobody 
could guess; and he felt that people ought 
to be able to guess. When he was young 
he would have esteemed an income of 
six thousand pounds a year as necessarily 
implicating feudal state, valets, castles, 
yachts, family solicitors, racing-stables, 
county society, dinner-calls, and a 
drawling London accent. Why should 
his wife wear an apron at all? But the 
sad truth was that neither his wife nor 
his mother ever looked rich, nor even 
endeavored to look rich. His mother 
would carry an eighty-pound sealskin 
as though she had picked it up at a jum- 
ble sale, and his wife put such simplicity 
into the wearing of a hundred-and-eighty 
pound diamond ring that its expensive- 
ness was generally quite wasted. 

And yet, while the logical male in him 
scathingly condemned this feminine defect 
of character, his private soul was glad 
of it, for he well knew that he would 
have been considerably irked by the 
complexities and grandeurs of high life. 
But never would he have admitted this. 

Nellie's face as she sat down was not 
limpid. He understood naught of it. 
More than twenty years had passed since 


they had first met—he and a wistful little 
creature—at a historic town-hall dance. 
He could still see the wistful little creature 
in those placid and pure features, in that 
buxom body; but now there was a for- 
midable, capable, and experienced woman 
there too. Impossible to credit that the 
wistful little creature was thirty-seven! 
But she was. Indeed, it was very doubtful 
if she would ever see thirty-eight again. 
Once he had had the most romantic feel- 
ings about her. He could recall the slim 
flexibility of her waist, the timorous 
melting invitation of her eyes. And now— 
such was human existence! 

She sat up. erect on her chair. She did 
not apologize for being late. She made no 
inquiry as to his neuralgia. On the other 
hand, she was not cross. She was just 
neutral, polite, cheerful, and apparently 
conscious of perfection. He strongly 
desired to inform her of the exact time 
of day, but his lips would not articulate 
the words. 

* Maud," she said with divine calm to 
the maid who bore in the baked York 
ham under its silver canopy, ''you 
haven't taken away that brush that's in 
the passage." Another illustration of 
Nellie’s inability to live up to six 
thousand pounds a year; she would always 
refer to the hall as the “passage.” 

* Please'm, I did, m’m,’’ replied Maud, 
now as conscious of perfection as her 
mistress. "He must have took it back 
again." 

* Who's *he'?" demanded the master. 

“Carlo, sir.” Upon which triumph 
Maud retired. 

Edward Henry was dashed. Neverthe- 
less, he quickly recovered his presence 
of mind, and sought about for a justifica- 
tion of his previous verdict upon the 
negligence of five women. 

"It would have been easy enough to 
put the brush where the dog couldn't 
get at it," he said. But he said this 
strictly to himself. He could not say it 
aloud. Nor could he say aloud the words 
“neuralgia,” “three hundred and forty- 
m pounds," any more than he could say 
L1] ate." 

That he was in a peculiar mental con- 
dition is proved by the fact that he did 
not remark the absence of his mother 
until he was putting her share of baked 
ham on to a plate. 

He thought, “This is a bit thick, this 
is!" meaning the extreme lateness of his 
mother for the meal. But his only audible 
remark was a somewhat impatient bang- 
ing down of the hot plate in front of his 
mother's empty chair. 

In answer to this banging, Nellie 
quietly began: 

* Your mother—" 

(He knew instantly, then, that Nellie 
was disturbed about something or other. 
Mother-in-law and daughter-in-law lived 
together under one roof in perfect MASA 
Nay more, they often formed powerful 
aud. unscrupulous leagues against him. 
But whenever Nellie was disturbed, by 
no matter what, she would say “your 
mother" instead of merely “Mother.” 
It was an extraordinary, subtle, silly, 
and effective way of putting him in the 
wrong.) 

"Your mother is staying up-stairs 
with Robert." 

Robert was the eldest child, aged eight. 

"Oh!" breathed Edward Henry. He 
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might have inquired what the nurse was 
for; he might have inquired how his 
mother meant to get her tea; but he 
refrained, adding simply, “Whats up 
now?” 

And in retort to his wife’s “your,” 
he laid a faint emphasis on the word 

“now,” to imply that his wife and his 
mother seemed always to be inventing 
some fresh imaginary woe for the children. 


“I suppose you won't deny that Carlo's 
teeth may have been dirty? He's always 
nosing in some filth orother,” she said chal- 
lengingly, 1 in a measured tone of sagacity. 
“And there may be blood-poisoning. 

* Blood-fiddlesticks!" exclaimed Ed- 
ward Henry. 

Such a nonsensical and infantile re- 
joinder deserved no answer, and it 
received none. Shortly afterwards Maud 





«He defiantly finished his meal at leisure, with the news of the day 
propped up against the flower-pot” 


*  Carlo's bitten him—in the calf," said 
Nellie, tightening her lips. 
his, at any rate, was not imaginary. 

“The kid was teasing him as usual, I 

suppose?” he suggested. 
hat I don't know," said Nellie. 
“But I know we must get rid of that 

“Serious?” 

“Of course we must,” Nellie insisted, 
with an inadvertent heat which she 
immediately cooled. 

“I mean the bite." 

“Well—it’ sa bite right enough.” 

“And you're thinking of hydrophobia, 
death amid horrible agony, and so on. 

“No, I’m not,” she said stoutly, trying 
to smile. 

But he knew she was. And he knew also 
that the bite was a trifle. If it had been 
a good bite, she would have made it 
enormous; she would have hinted that 
the dog had left a chasm in the boy’s 
flesh. 

** Yes, you are," he continued to twit her 
encouraged by her attempt at a smile. 

However, the smile expired. 


entered and whispered that Nellie was 
wanted up-stairs. As soon as his wife 
had gone, Edward Henry rang the bell. 

“Maud,” he said, “bring me the 
Signal out of my left-hand overcoat- 
pocket.” 

And he defiantly finished his meal at 
leisure, with the news of the day propped 
up against the flower-pot, which he had 
set before him instead of the dish of ham. 


III. 


Later, catching through the open door 
fragments of a conversation on the stairs 
which indicated that his mother was at 
last coming down for tea, he sped like a 
threatened delinquent into the drawing- 
room. He had no wish to encounter his 
mother, though that woman usually said 
little. 

The drawing-room, after the bathroom, 
was Edward Henry’s favorite district 
in the home. Since he could not spend the 
whole of his time in the bathroom,—and he 
could not!—he wisely gave a special care 
to the drawing-room, and he loved it as 
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one always loves that upon which one 
has bestowed benefits. He was proud 
of the drawing-room, and he had the right 
to be. The principal object in it, at 
night, was the electric chandelier, which 
would have been adequate for a light- 
house. Edward Henry’s eyes were not 
what they used to be; and the minor 
advertisements in the Signal, which con- 
stituted his sole evening perusals, often 
lacked legibility. Edward Henry sin- 
cerely believed in light and heat; he was 
almost the only person in the Five Towns 
who did. In the Five Towns people have 
fires in their grates—not to warm the 
room, but to make the room bright. 
Seemingly they use their pride to keep 
themselves warm. At any rate, whenever 
Edward Henry talked to them of radi- 
ators, they would sternly reply that a 
radiator did not and could not brighten 
a room. Edward Henry had made the 
great discovery that an efficient chandelier 
will brighten a room better even than a 
fire; and he had gilded his radiator. The 
notion of gilding the radiator was not 
his own; he had seen a gilded radiator 
in the newest hotel at Birmingham, | and 
had rejoiced as some peculiar souls rejoice 
when they meet a fine line in a new poem. 
(In concession to popular prejudice, 
Edward Henry had fire-grates in his 
house, and fires therein during excep- 
tionally frosty weather; but this did not 
save him from being regarded in the Five 
Towns as in some ways a peculiar soul.) 
The effulgent source of dark heat was 
scientifically situated in front of the 
window, and on ordinarily cold evenings 
Edward Henry and his wife and mother, 
and an acquaintance if one happened to 
come in, would gather round the radiator 
and play bridge or dummy whist. 

The other phenomena of the drawing- 
room which particularly interested Ed- 
ward Henry were the Turkey carpet, the 
four vast eas chairs, the sofa, the impos- 
ing cigar-cabinet, and the mechanical 
piano-player. At one brief period he 
had hovered a good deal about the revolv- 
ing bookcase containing the encyclopedia, 
to which his collection. of books was 
limited; but the frail passion for literature 
had not survived a struggle with the se- 
ductions of the mechanical piano-player. 

The walls of the room never drew his 
notice. He had chosen, some years before, 
a patent washable kind of wall-paper 
(which could be wiped over with a damp 
cloth), and he had also chosen the 
pattern of the paper, but it is a fact that 
he could spend hours in any room without 
even seeing the pattern of its paper. In 
the same way, his wife's cushions and 
little draperies and bows were invisible 
to him, though he had searched for and 
duly obtained the perfect quality of 
swansdown which filled the cushions. 

The one ornament of the walls which 
attracted him was a large and;splendidly 
framed oil-painting of a ruined castle 
in the midst of a somber forest through 
which cows were strolling. In the tower 


| of the castle was a clock, and this clock 


was a realistic timepiece whose fingers 
moved and told the hour. Two of the 
oriel windows of the castle were realistic 
holes in its masonry; through one of them 
you could put a key to wind up the clock, 
and through the other you could put a 
key to wind up a secret musical-box 


, which played sixteen different tunes. 


He had bought this handsome relic of 
the Victorian era (not less artistic, de- 
spite your scorn, than many devices for 
satisfying the higher instincts of the 
present day) at an auction sale in the 
Strand, London. But it, too, had been 
supplanted i in his esteem by the mechani- 
cal piano-player. 

He now selected an example of the 
most expensive cigar in the cigar-cabinet, 
and lighted it as only a connoisseur 
can light a cigar—lovingly; he blew out 
the match lingeringly, with regret, and 
dropped it and the cigar's red collar 
with care into a large copper bowl on 
the center table, instead of flinging it 
against the Japanese umbrella in the 
fireplace. (A grave disadvantage of 
radiators is that you cannot throw 
odds and ends into them.) He chose the 
most expensive cigar because he wanted 
comfort and peace. The ham was not 
digesting very well. 

Fhen he sat down and applied himself 
to the property advertisements in the 
Signal, a form of sensational serial which 
usually enthralled him—but not to- 
night. He allowed the paper to lapse on 
to the floor, and then rose impatiently, 
rearranged the thick dark blue curtains 
behind the radiator, and finally yielded 
to the silent call of the mechanical piano- 
player. He quite knew that to dally 
with the piano-player while smoking a 
high-class cigar was to insult the cigar; 
but he did not care. He tilted the cigar 
upwards from an extreme corner of his 
mouth, and through the celestial smoke 
gazed at the titles of the new music-rolls 
which had been delivered that day, and 
which were ranged on the top of the piano 
itself. 

And while he did so he was thinking: 

“Why in thunder didn’t the little thing 
come and tell me at once about that kid 
and his dog-bite? I wonder why she didn’t! 
She seemed only to mention it by acci- 
dent. I wonder why she didn’t bounce 
into the bathroom and tell me at once?” 

But it was untrue that he sought vainly 
for an answer to this riddle. He was aware 
of the answer. He even kept saying over 
the answer to himself: 

“‘She’s made up her mind I've been 
teasing her a bit too much lately about 
those kids and their precious illnesses. 
And she's doing the dignified. That’s 
what she's doing! She's doing the dig- 
nifed!” 

Of course, instantly after his tea he 
ought to have gone up-stairs to inspect 
the wounded victim of dogs. The victim 
was his own child, and its mother was his 
wife. He knew that he ought to have 
gone up-stairs long since. He knew that 
he ought now to go, and the sooner the 
better. But somehow he could not go; 
he could not bring himself to go. In 
the minor and major crises of married 
life there are not two partners but four; 
each partner has a dual personality; 
each partner is indeed two different 
persons, and one of these fights against 
the other, with the common result of 
a fatal inaction. 

The wickeder of the opposing persons 
in Edward Henry, getting the upper 
hand of the more virtuous, sniggered. 

"Dirty teeth, indeed! Blood-poisoning, 
indeed! W hy not rabies, while she’s 
about it? I guarantee she’s dreaming of 
coffins and mourning coaches already!” 
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Scanning nonchalantly the titles of 
the music-rolls, he suddenly saw: “Fu- 
neral march. Chopin.” 

“ She shall have it,” he said, affixing the 
roll to the mechanism. And added, 
“whatever it is!" 

For he was not acquainted with the 
Funeral march from Chopin's Pianoforte 
Sonata. His musical education had in 
truth begun only a year earlier, with 
the advertisements of the “Pianisto” 
mechanical player. He was a judge 
of advertisements, and the “Pianisto” 
literature pleased him in a high de- 


ee. 

He reckoned that he could distinguish 
between what he wanted and what he 
didn't want. He made a deep study of 
the question of mechanical players, and 
deliberately came to the conclusion that 
the “Pianisto” was the best. It was also 
the most costly; but one of the con- 
veniences of having six thousand pounds 
a year is that you need not deny yourself 
the best mechanical player because it 
happens to be the most costly. He bought 
a“ Pianisto” and incidentally he bought 


a superb grand piano, and exiled the old 
cottage piano to the nursery. 

The “Pianisto” was the best, partly 
because, like the vacuum-cleaner, it 
could be operated by electricity, and 
partly because, by means of certain 
curved lines on the unrolling paper, and 
of certain gun-metal levers and clutches, 
it enabled the operator to put his secret 
ardent soul into the music. Assured!y 
it had given Edward Henry a taste for 
music. The whole wed: of musical 








compositions was his to conquer, and he 
conquered it at the rate of about two 
great masters a month. From Handel 
to Richard Strauss, even from Palestrina 
to Debussy, the achievements of genius 
lay at his mercy. He criticised them with 
a freedom that was entirely unprejudiced 
by tradition. Beethoven was no more 
to him than Arthur Sullivan; indeed, was 
rather less. The works of his choice 
were the “Tannhäuser” overture, a 

otpourri of Verdi's “Aida,” Chopin’s 
Brady in Thirds—which ravished him— 
and a selection from “The Merry Widow," 
which also ravished him. So that on the 
whole it may be said that he had a very 
good natural taste. 

He at once liked Chopin's Funeral 
march. He entered profoundly into the 
spirit of it. With the gun-metal levers 
he produced in a marvelous fashion the 
long tragic roll of the drums, and by the 
manipulation of a clutch he distilled into 
the chant at the graveside a melancholy 
sweetness that rent the heart. The later 
crescendi were overwhelming. And as 
he played there, with the bright blaze 


* (Py only playing Chopin. 
Cant I play Chopin?” 





of the chandelier on his fair hair and 
beard, and the blue cigar-smoke in his 
nostrils, and the effulgence of the gilded 
radiator behind him, and the intimacy of 
the drawn window curtains and the closed 
and curtained door folding him in from 
the world, and the agony of the music 
grieving his artistic soul to the core—as 
AE there, he grew gradually happier 
and happier, and the zest of existence 
seemed to return. It was not only that he 
felt the elemental unfathomable satis- 
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that he had sinned gravely in not coming 
up-stairs very much earlier. 

“Is that you, Father?” called the 
high voice of Robert from the back of 
the screen. i 

He had to admit to his son that it 
was he. : 

The infant lay on his back in Maisie’s 
bed, while his mother sat lightly on the 
edge of nurse’s bed near-by. 

‘Well, you're a nice chap!" said 
Edward Henry, avoiding Nellie's glance, 
but trying 1o face his son as one innocent 
man may face another, and not perfectly 
succeeding. He never could feel like a 
real father somehow. 

"My temperature's above normal," 
announced Robert proudly, and then 
added with regret, “But not much!" 

There was the clinical thermometer— 
instrument which Edward Henry de- 
spised and detested as being an inciter 
of illnesses—in a glass of water on the 
table between the two beds. 

* Father!" Robert began again. 

“Well, Robert?” said Edward Henry 
cheerfully. He was glad that the child 
was in one of his rare loquacious moods, 
because the chatter not only proved that 
the dog had done no serious damage, 
it also eased the silent strain between 
himself and Nellie. 

“Why did you play the Funeral march, 
Father?” asked Hobert; and the question 
fell into the tranquillity of the room rather 
like a bomb that had not quite decided 
whether or not to burst. 

Now for the second time that even- 
ing Edward Henry Machin was dashed. 

“Have you been meddling with my 
music-rolls ?'' 

“No, Father. I only read the labels." 

This child simply read everything. 

“How did you know I was playing a 
funeral march?" Edward Henry de- 
manded. 

“Oh, 7 didn't tell him!" Nellie put 
in, excusing herself before she was 
accused. She smiled benignly, as an 
angel woman, capable of forgiving all. 
But there were moments when Edward 
Henry hated moral superiority and 
Christian meekness in a wife. Moreover, 
Nellie somewhat spoiled her own effect 
by adding with an artificial continuation 
of the smile, “You needn’t look at 
me!” 

Edward Henry considered the remark 
otiose. Though he had indeed ventured 
to look at her, he had not looked at her 
in the manner which she implied. 

“It made a noise like funerals and 
things,” Robert explained. 

“Well, it seems to me, you have been 
playing a funeral march,” said Edward 

enry to the child. 

He thought this rather funny, rather 
worthy of himself, but the child answered 
with ruthless gravity and a touch of 
disdain, for he was a disdainful child, 
without bowels: 

“I don't know what you mean, 
Father." The curve of his lips (he had 
his grandmother's lips) appeared to say, 
"I wish you wouldn't try to be silly, 
Father." However, youth forgets very 
quickly, and the next instant Robert 
was beginning once more, “Father!” 

" Well, Robert?" 

By mutual agreement of the parents, 
the child was never addressed as ‘ Bob” 
or “ Bobby,” or by any other diminutive. 


In their practical opinion a child's name 
was his name, and ought not to be 
mauled or dismembered on the pretext 
of fondness. Similarly, the child had 
not been baptized after his father, or 
after any male member of either the 
Machin or the Cotterill family. Why 
should family names be perpetuated 
merely because they were family names? 
A natural human reaction, this, against 
the excessive sentimentalism of the 
Victorian era! 

"What does 'stamped out' mean?" 
Robert inquired. 

Now Robert, among other activities, 
busied himself in the collection of post- 
age-stamps, and in consequence his 
father's mind, under the impulse of the 
question, ran immediately to postage- 
stamps. 

“Stamped out?" said Edward Henry 
with the air of omniscience that a father 
is bound to assume. “ Postage-stamps are 
stamped out—by a machine—you see." 

Robert's scorn of this explanation was 
manifest. 

" Well," Edward Henry, piqued, made 
another attempt, “you stamp a fire out 
with your feet." And he stamped illus- 
tratively on the floor. After all, the child 
was only eight. 

“T knew all that before,” said Robert 
coldly. “ You don't understand." 

"What makes you ask, dear? Let 
us show Father your leg." Nellie's voice 
was soothing. 

“Yes,” Bobert murmured, staring 
reflectively at the ceiling. “That’s it. 
It says in the encyclopedia that hydro- 

hobia is stamped out in this country— 

y Mr. Long’s muzzling order. Who is 
Mr. Long?” 

A second bomb had fallen on exactly 
the same spot as the first, and the two 
exploded simultaneously. And the ex- 
plosion was none the less terrible be- 
cause it was silent and invisible. The 
tidy domestic chamber was strewn. in 
a moment with an awful mass of wounded 
susceptibilities. Beyond the screen the 
nick-nick of grandmother’s steel needles 
stopped and started again. It was char- 
acteristic of her temperament that she 
should recover before the younger genera- 
tions could recover. Edward Henry, as 
befitted his sex, regained his nerve a 
little earlier than Nellie. 

“I told you never to touch my ency- 
clopedia,” said he sternly. Robert had 
twice been caught on his stomach on the 
floor with a vast volume open under his 
chin, and his studies had been traced by 
vile thumb-marks. 

“T know,” said Robert. 

Whenever anybody gave that child a 
piece of unsolicited information, he 
almost invariably replied, *I know." 

“But hydrophobia!” cried Nellie. 
“How did you know about hydro- 
phobia?" 

“We had it in spellings last week,” 
Robert. explained. 

“The deuce you did!" 
Edward Henry. 

The one bright facet of the many-sided 
and gloomy crisis was the very obvious 
truth that Robert was the most extra- 
ordinary child that ever lived. 

"But when on earth did you get at 
the encyclopedia, Robert?" his mother 
exclaimed, completely at a loss. 

“Tt was before you came in from Hill- 


muttered 
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port," the wondrous infant answered. 
Anr my leg had stopped hurting me 
a bit. 

“But when I came in Nurse said it 
had only just happened!” 

“Shows how much she knew!” 
Robert, with contempt. 

“Does your leg hurt you now?” 
Edward Henry inquired. 

“A bit. That's why I can’t go to 
sleep, of course.” 

“Well, let’s have a look at it.” Edward 
Henry attempted jollity. 

"Mother's wrapped 
boracic wool.” 

The bed-clothes were drawn down and 
the leg gradually revealed. And the sight 
of the little soft leg, so fragile and defense- 
less, really did touch Edward Henry. 
It made him feel more like an authen- 
tic father than he had felt for a long 
time. And the sight of the red wound 
hurt him. Still, it was a beautifully 
clean wound, and it was not a large 
wound. 

"It's a clean wound," he observed 
judiciously. In spite of himself, he could 
not keep a certain flippant harsh quality 
out of his tone. 

“Well, I've naturally washed it with 
carbolic," Nellie returned sharply. 

He illogically resented this sharpness. 

“Of course he was bitten through his 
stocking?" 

“Of course," said Nellie, reénveloping 
the wound hastily, as though Edward 
Henry was not worthy to regard it. 

“Well, then, by the time they got 
through the stocking, the animal's 
er couldn’t be dirty. Everyone knows 
that.” 

Nellie shut her lips. 

“Were you teasing Carlo?" Edward 
Henry demanded curtly of his son. 

“T don’t know.” 

Whenever anybody asked that child 
for a piece of information, he almost 
invariably replied, “I don’t know.” 

"How, you don't know? You must 
know whether you were teasing the dog 
or not!" Edward Henry was nettled. 

The renewed spectacle of his own 
wound had predisposed Robert to feel 
a great and tearful sympathy for himself. 
His mouth now began to take strange 
shapes and to increase magically in 
area, and beads appeared in the corners 
of his large eyes. 

“J—I was only measuring his tail by 
his hind leg," he blubbered, and then 
sobbed. 

Edward Henry did his best to save his 


said 


it all up in 


dignity. 

“Come, come!" he reasoned, less 
menacingly. "Boys who can read 
encyclopedias mustn't be cry-babies. 


You'd no business measuring Carlo's 
tail by his hind-leg. You ought to 
remember that that dog's older than 
you." And this remark, too, he thought 
rather funny, but apparently he was alone 
in his opinion. 

Then he felt something against his calf, 
and it was Carlo's nose. Carlo was a large. 
very shaggy and unkempt Northern 
terrier, but owing to vagueness of his 
principal points, due doubtless to a vague- 
ness in his immediate ancestry, it was 
impossible to decide whether he had come 
from the north or the south side of the 
Tweed. This aging friend of Edward 
Henry's, surmising that something un- 
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up-stairs. Why Maisie was squalling, 
and why she should have been in the 
kitchen at such an hour instead of in bed, 
he could not guess; but he could guess that 
if he remained one second longer in that 
exasperating minor world he would begin 
to smash furniture, and so he quit it. 


V. 


It was raining slightly, but he dared not 
return to the house for his umbrella. 
In the haze and wet of the shivering Octo- 
ber night, the clock of Bleakridge Church 
glowed like a fiery disk suspended in the 
sky; and, mysteriously hanging there, 
without visible means of support, it 
seemed to him somehow to symbolize the 
enigma of the universe and in- 
tensify his inward gloom. Never 
before had he had such feelings to 
such a degree. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that never before 
had the enigma of the universe oc- 
curred to him. The side gates 
clicked as he stood hesitant under 
the shelter of the wall, and a figure 
emerged from his domain. It was 
Bellfield, the new chauffeur, going 
across to his home in the little 
square in front of the church. Bell- 
field touched his cap with an eager 
and willing hand, as new chauffeurs 
will. 

“Want the car, sir? Setting in 
for a wet night!" 

“No, thanks." 

It was a lie. He did want the 
car. He wanted the car so that he 
might ride right away into a new 
and more interesting world, or at 
any rate into Hanbridge, center 
of the pleasures, the wickedness, 
and the «ommerce of the Five 
Towns. But he dared not have the 
car. He dared not have his own 
car. He must slip off, noiseless and 
unassuming. Even to go to Dr. 
Stirling s he dared not have the 
car. 

Besides, he could have walked 
down the hill to Dr. Stirling's in 
three minutes. Not that he had 
the least intention of going to Dr. 
Stirling’s—No! His wife imagined 
that he was going; but she was mis- 
taken. Within an hour, when Dr. 
Stirling had failed to arrive, she 
would doubtless telephone, and get 
her Dr. Stirling. hoe however, ` 
with Edward Henry's assistance! 

Then he reviewed his conduct 
throughout the evening. In what 
particular had it been sinful? In no par- 
ticular. True, the accident to the boy was 
a misfortune, but had he not borne that 
misfortune lightly, minimized it, and en- 
deavored to teach others to bear it 
lightly? His blithe humor ought surely 
to have been an example to Nellie! And 
as for the episode of the funeral march 
on the “Pianisto,” really, really, the 
tiresome little thing ought to have better 
appreciated his whimsical drollery! 

ut Nellie was altered; he was altered; 
everything was altered. He remembered 
the ecstasy of their excursion to Switzer- 
land. He remembered the rapture with 
which, on their honeymoon, he had 
clasped a new opal bracelet on her exciting 
arm. He could not possibly have such 
sensations now. What was the meaning 





of life? Was life worth living? The fact 
was, he was growing old. Useless to pre- 
tend to himself that it was not so. Both 
he and she were growing old. Only, she 
seemed to be placidly content, and he was 
not content. And more and more the 
domestic atmosphere and the atmosphere 
of the district fretted and even annoyed 
him. To-night’s affair was not unique, 
but it was a culmination. He gazed pes- 
simistically north and south along the 
slimy expanse of Trafalgar Road, which 
sank northwards in the direction of Dr. 
Stirling’s, and southwards in the direction 
of joyous Hanbridge. He loathed and 


despised Trafalgar Road. What was the 
use of making three hundred and forty- 
one pounds by a shrewd speculation? 





* He lit a cigarette, and tried to feel cheerful ; but 


he could not conquer his depression” 


None. He could not employ three 
hundred and forty-one pounds to increase 
his happiness. Money had become futile 
for him. Astounding thought! He desired 
no more of it. He had a considerable in- 
come from investments, and also at least 
four thousand a year from the Five 
Towns Universal Thrift Club, that won- 
derful but unpretentious organization 
which now embraced every corner of the 
Five Towns; that gorgeous invention for 
profitably taking care of the pennies of 
the working classes; that excellent device, 
his own, for selling to the working classes 
every kind of goods at credit prices after 
having received part of the money in 
advance! 

*[ want a change!" he said to himself, 
and threw away his cigar. After all, the 
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bitterest thought in his heart was per- 
haps that on that evening he had tried 
to be a “card,” and, for the first time in 
his brilliant career asa “card,” had failed. 

He slipped out on to the pavement, 
and saw, under the gas-lamp, on the new 
hoarding of the football-ground, a poster 
intimating that during that particular 
week there was a gigantic attraction at 
the Empire Music Hall at Hanbridge. Ac- 
cording to the posters, the attraction was 
indeed somewhatoutofthecommon. And 
to-night was Friday, the fashionable night 
for the bloods and the modishness of the 
Five Towns. He looked at the church 
clock, and then at his watch. He would 
be in time for the “second house,” which 
started at nine o'clock. At the same 
moment an electric tram-car came 
thundering up out of Bursley. 
He boarded it and was saluted by 
the conductor. Remaining on the 
platform, he lit a cigarette, and 
tried to feel cheerful; but he could 
not conquer his depression. 

"Yes," he thought, “what I 
want is change—and a lot of it 
too!" 


CHAPTER II. 
The Bank-Note 
I. 
Alderman Machin had to stand 


at the back, and somewhat to- 
wards the side, of that part of the 
auditorium known as the Grand 
Circle at the Empire Music Hall, 
Hanbridge. The attendants at 
the entrance and in the lounge, 
where the salutation “Welcome” 
shone in electricity over a large 
Cupid-surrounded mirror, had 
compassionately and yet exult- 
ingly told him that there was not 
a seat left in the house. He had 
shared their exultation. He had 
said to himself, full of honest pride 
in the Five Towns: “This music- 
hall, admitted by the press to be 
one of the finest in the provinces, 
holds over two thousand five hun- 
dred people. And yet we can fill 
it to overflowing twice every 
night! And only a few years ago 
there wasn't a decent music-hall 
in the entire district!" 

The word progress" flitted 
through his head. 

It was not strictly true that 
the Empire was or could be filled 
to overflowing twice every night, but it 
was true that at that particular moment 
not a seat was unsold ; and the aspect of 
a crowded auditorium is apt to give an 
optimistic quality to broad generaliza- 
tions. 

Alderman Machin began instinctively 
to calculate the amount of m. "ey in the 
house, and to wonder whether there would 
be a chance for a second music-hall in the 
dissipated town of Hanbridge. He also 
wondered why the idea of a second music- 
hall in Hanbridge had never occurred to 
him before. 

The Grand Circle was so called be- 
cause it was grand. Its plush fauteuils 
cost a shilling, no mean price for a com- 
munity where seven pounds of potatoes 
can be bought for sixpence, and the view 
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of the stage therefrom was perfect. 
But the alderman's view was far from 
perfect, since he had to peer as best he 
could between and above the shoulders 
of several men, each apparently, but not 
really, taller than himself. By constant 
slight movements to comply with the 
movements of the rampart of shoulders, 
he could discern fragments of various 
advertisements of soap, motor-cars, whis- 
ky, shirts, perfume, pills, bricks, and tea, 
for the drop-curtain was down. And, 
curiously, he felt obliged to keep his eyes 
on the drop-curtain, and across the lon 
intervening vista of | ats and heads an 
smoke, to explore its most difficult corners 
again and again, lest, when it went up, 
he might not be in proper practice for see- 
glossy behind it. 

evertheless, despite the marked in- 
conveniences of his situation, he felt 
brighter, he felt almost happy in this 
dense atmosphere of success. He even 
found a certain peculiar and perverse 
satisfaction in the fact that he had as 
yet been recognized by nobody. Once 
or twice the owners of shoulders had 
turned and deliberately glared at the 
worrying fellow who had the impudence 
to be all the time peeping over them and 
between them; they had not distinguished 
the fellow from any ordinary fellow. Could 
they have known that he was the fa- 
mous Alderman Edward Henry Machin, 
founder and sole proprietor of the Thrift 
Club, into which their wives were prob- 
ably paying so much a week, they 
would most assuredly have glared to 
another tune, and they would have 
said with pride afterwards, ‘That chap 
Machin o’ Bursley was standing behind 
me over at the Empire to-night.” And 
though Machin is amongst the common- 
est names in the Five Towns, all would 
have known that the great and admired 
Denry was meant. It was astonishing 
that a personage so notorious should not 
have been instantly "spotted" in such a 
resort as the Empire. ore proof that 
the Five Towns was a vast and seething 
concentration of cities, and no longer a 
mere district where everybody knew 


eve y. 

The curtain rose, and, as it did so, a 
thunderous, crashing applause of greetin 
broke forth—applause that thrilled and 
impressed and inspired; applause that 
made every individual in the place feel 
right glad that he was there. For the 
curtain had risen on the gigantic attrac- 
tion which many members of the audi- 
ence were about to see for the fifth time 
that week; in fact, it was rumored that 
certain men of fashion, whose habit was 
to refuse themselves nothing, had atten- 
ded every performance of the gigantic 
attraction since the second house on 
Monday. 

The scene represented a restaurant of 
quiet aspect, into which entered a waiter 
bearing a pile of plates some two feet 
high. The waiter being intoxicated, the 
tower of plates leaned this way and that 
as he staggered about, and the whole house 
really did hold its breath in the simul- 
taneous hope and fear of an enormous 
and resounding smash. Then entered 
a second intoxicated waiter, also bearing 
a pile of plates some two feet high; and 
the risk of destruction was thus more 
than doubled —it was quadrupled, for 
each waiter, in addition to the risks of 


his own inebriety, was now subject to 
the dreadful penl of colliding with the 
other. However, there was no catas- 
trophe. 
hen arrived two customers, one in a 
dress suit and an eye-glass, and the other 
in a large violet hat, a diamond necklace, 
and a yellow satin skirt, The which 
customers, seemingly well used to the 
sight of drunken waiters tottering to 
and fro with towers of plates, sat down 
at a table and waited calmly for atten- 
tion. The popular audience, with that 
quick mental grasp for which popular 
audiences are so renowned, soon per- 
ceived that the table was in close prox- 
imity to a lofty sideboard, and that on 
either hand of the sideboard were two 
chairs, upon which the two waiters were 
trying to climb in order to deposit their 
lates on the topmost shelf of the side- 
Beard: The waiters successfully mounted 
the chairs, and successfully lifted their 
towers of plates to within half an inch 
of the desired shelf, and then the chairs 
began to show signs of insecurity. By 
this time the audience was stimulated to 


an ecstasy of expectation, whose painful- 


ness was only equaled by its extreme 
delectability. The sole unmoved per- 
sons in the building were the custom- 
ers awaiting attention at the restaurant 
table. 

One tower was safely lodged on the 
shelf. But was it? It was not! Yes? No! 
It curved; it straightened; it curved again. 
The excitement was as keen as that of 
watching a drowning man attempt to 
reach the shore. It was simply excru- 
ciating. It could not be borne any longer, 
and when it could not be borne any 
longer, the tower sprawled irrevocably, 
and seven dozen plates fell in a cascade 
on the violet hat, and so on, with an 
inconceivable clatter, to the floor. Almost 
at the same moment the being in the 
dress suit and the eye-glass, becoming 
aware of phenomena slightly unusual even 
in a restaurant, dropped his eye-glass, 
turned round to the sideboard, and 
received the other waiter's seven dozen 

lates in the face and on the crown of his 

ead. 

No such effect had ever been seen in 
the Five Towns, and the felicity of the 
audience exceeded all previous felicities. 
The audience yelled, roared, shrieked, 
gasped, trembled, and punched itself 
in a furious passion of pleasure. They 
make plates in the Five Towns. They 
live by making plates. They understand 
plates. In the Five Towns a man will 
carry not seven but twenty-seven dozen 

lates on a swaying plank for eight 
ours a day, up steps and down steps, 
and in doorways and out of doorways, 
and not break one plate in seven years! 
Judge, therefore, the simple but terrific 
satisfaction of a Five Towns audi- 
ence in the hugeness of the calamity. 
Moreover, every plate smashed means 
a demand for a new plate and in- 
creased prosperity for the Five Towns. 
The grateful. crowd in the auditorium 
of the Empire would have covered the 
stage with wreaths if it had known 
that wreaths were used for other oc- 
casions than funerals; which it did not 
know. 

Fresh complications instantly ensued 
which cruelly cut short. the agreeable 
exercise of uncontrolled laughter. dlt 


was obvious that one of the waiters was 
about to fall. And in the enforced 
tranquillity of a new dread, every dys- 
peptic person in the house was delicious! 
conscious of a sudden freedom from indi- 
gestion, due to the agreeable exercise of 
uncontrolled laughter, and wished fer- 
vently that he could laugh like that after 
every meal. The waiter fell; he fell 
through the large violet hat and disap- 
peared beneath the surface of a sea of 
crockery. The other waiter fell too, but 
the sea was not deep enough to drown 
a couple of them. then the customers, 
recovering themselves, decided that they 
must not be outclassed in this competition 
of havoc, and they overthrew the table 
and everything on it, and all the other 
tables, and everything on all the other 
tables. The audience was now a field 
of artillery which nothing could silence. 
The waiters arose, and, opening the side- 
board, disclosed many hundreds of un- 
suspected plates of all kinds, ripe for 
smashing. Niagaras of plates surged on 
to the stage. All four performers reveled 
and wallowed in smashed plates. New 
supplies of plates were constantly bein, 
produced from strange concealments, an 
finally the tables and chairs were broken 
to pieces, and each object on the walls was 
torn down and flung in bitson tothe gor- 
geous general débris, to the top of which 
clambered the violet hat, necklace, and yel- 
low petticoat, brandishing one single lit- 
tle plate, whose life had been miraculousl 
apated: Shrieks of joy in that little 

ate played over the din like lightning 
m thunder-storm. And the curtain 
ell. 

It was rung up fifteen times, and fifteen 
times the quartet of artists, breathless, 
bowed in acknowledgment of the frenzied 
and boisterous testimony to their unique 
talents. No singer, no tragedian, no 
comedian, no wit, could have had such a 
triumph, could have given such intense 
pleasure. And yet none of the four had 
spoken a word. Such is genius! 

At the end of the fifteenth call the 
stage-manager came before the curtain, 
and guaranteed that two thousand four 
hundred plates had been broken. 

The lights went up. Strong men were 
seen to be wiping tears from their eyes. 
Complete strangers were seen addressing 
each other in the manner of old friends. 
Such is art! 

“Well, that was worth a bob, that 
was!" muttered Edward Henry to him- 
self. And it was. Edward Henry had 
not escaped the general fate. Nobody, 
being present, could have escaped it. 
He was enchanted. He had utterly for- 
gotten every care. 

"Good evening, Mr. Machin," said 
a voice at his side. Not only he turned, 
but nearly everyone in the vicinity turned. 
The voice was the voice of the stout and 
splendid managing director of the Empire, 
and it sounded with the ring of authority 
above the rising tinkle of the bar behind 
the Grand Circle. 

"Oh! How d'ye do, Mr. Dakins?" 
Edward Henry held out a .cordial 
hand, for even the greatest men are 
pleased to be greeted in a place of enter- 
tainment by the managing director 
therof. Further, his identity was now 
recognized. 

‘Haven't vou seen those gentlemen in 
that box beckoning to you?" said Mr. 
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Dakins, proudly deprecating complimen- 
tary remarks on the show. 

“Which box?" 

Mr. Dakins’ hand indicated a stage- 
box. And Denry, looking, saw three men, 
one unknown to him; the second, Robert 
Brindley the architect, of Bursley; and 
the third, Dr. Stirling. 

Instantly his conscience leapt up within 
him. He thought of rabies. vo: sobered 
in the fraction of a second, he thought of 
rabies. Supposing that, after all, in 
spite of Mr. Long’s muzzling order, as 
cited by his infant son, an odd case of 
rabies should have lingered in the British 
Isles, and supposing that Carlo had been 
infected! Not impossible! Was it provi- 
dential that Dr. Stirling was in the 
auditorium? 

“You know two of them?” said Mr. 
Dakins. 

€ Yes." x 

“Well, the third’s a Mr. Bryany. He's 
manager to Mr. Seven Sachs" Mr. 
Dakins' tone was respectful. 

“And who's Mr. Seven Sachs?” asked 
Edward Henry absently. It was a stupid 
question. 

He was impressively informed that 
Mr. Seven Sachs was the arch-famous 
American actor-playwright, now nearing 
the end of a provincial tour which had 
surpassed all records of provincial tours, 
and that he would be at the Theater 
Royal, Hanbridge, next week. Edward 
Henry then remembered that the hoard- 
ings had been full of Mr. Seven Sachs 
for some time past. 

“They keep on making signs to you,” 
said Mr. Dakins, refering to the occupants 
of the stage-box. 

Edward Henry waved a reply to the box. 

“Here! T'll take you there the shortest 
way," said Mr. Dakins. 


II. 


* Welcome to Stirling's box, Machin!" 
Robert Brindley greeted the alderman 
with an almost imperceptible wink. 
Edward Henry had encountered this 
wink once or twice before; he could not 
decide precisely what it meant; it was 
apt to make him reflective. He did not 
dislike Robert Brindley, his habit was 
not to dislike people; he admitted Brind- 
ley to be a dee architect, though he 
objected to the “modern” style of the 
fronts of his houses and schools. But he 
did take exception to the man’s attitude 
towards the Five Towns, of which, by 
the way, Brindley was just as much a 
native as himself. Brindley seemed to 
live in the Five Towns like a highly 
cultured stranger in a savage land, and 
to derive rather too much sardonic 
amusement from the spectacle of exist- 
ence therein. Brindley was a very special 
crony of Stirling’s, and had influenced 
Stirling. But Stirling was too clever to 
submit unduly to the influence. Besides, 
Stirling was not a native; he was only 
a Scotchman, and Edward Henry con- 
sidered that what Stirling thought of 
the district did not matter. Other details 
about Brindley which Edward Henry 
deprecated were his necktie, which, for 
Edward Henry's taste, was too flowing, 
his scorn of the “Pianisto” (despite the 
man’s tremendous interest in music), and 
his incipient madness on the subject of 
books—a madness shared by Stirling. 
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Brindley and the 
doctor were for- 
ever chattering 
about books, and 
buying them. 
So that, on the 
whole, Dr. Stir- 
ling’s box was 
not a place where 
Edward Henry 
felt entirely at 
home. Neverthe- 
less, the two 
men, having pre- 
sented Mr. 
Bryany, did 
their best, each 
in his own way, 
to make him feel 
at home. 
“Take this 
chair, Machin,” 
said Stirling, in- 
dicating a chair 
at the fone. 
“Oh, I can't 
take the front 
chair" Edward 
Henry protested. 
“Of course 
ou can, my dear 
achin,” said 
Brindley sharp- 
ly. “The front 
chair in a stage- 
box is the one 
proper seat in the 
ouse for you. 
Do as your doc- 
tor prescribes." 
And Edward 
Henry accordingly sat down at the front, 
with Mr. Bryany by his side; and the 
other two sat behind. But Edward Henry 
was not quite comfortable. He faintly re- 
sented that speech of Brindley's. And 
yet he did feel that what Brindley had 
said was true, and he was indeed glad 
to be in the front chair of a brilliant 
stage-box on the grand tier, instead of 
being packed away in the nethermost 
twilight of the Grand Circle. He won- 
dered how Brindley and Stirling had 
managed to distinguish his face among 
the confusion of faces in that distant 
obscurity; he, Edward Henry, had failed 
to notice them, even in the prominence 
of their box. But that they distin- 
guished him showed how familiar and 
striking a figure he was. He wondered, 
too, why they should have invited him 
to hobnob with them. He was not of their 
set. Indeed, like many very eminent men, 
he was not to any degree in anybody's 
set. Of one thing he was sure,—because 
he had read it on the self-conscious 


| faces of all three of them,—namely, that 


they had been discussing him. Possibly 
he had been brought up for Mr. Bryany's 
inspection as a major lion and character 
of the district. Well, he did not mind 
that; nay, he enjoyed that. He could 
feel Mr. Bryany covertly looking him 
over. And he thought: ‘Look, my boy! 
I make no charge." He smiled and nodded 


, to one or two people who with pride 
| saluted him from the stalls. 
! that he should be visible there on that 


It was meet 


Friday night! 
“A full house," he observed, to break 


| the rather awkward silence of the box, 


j| 


as he glanced round at the magnificent 





*«Oh, I can’t take the front 


smoke-veiled pageant of the aristocracy 
and the democracy of the Five Towns 
crowded together, tier above gilded tier, 
up to the dim roof where ragged lads 
and maids giggled and flirted while 
waiting for the broken plates to be cleared 
away and the moving pictures to begin. 

Vou may say it!” agreed Mr. Bryany, 
who spoke with a very slight American 
accent. “‘Dakins positively hadn't a 
seat to offer me. I happened to have the 
evening free. It isn't often I do have a 
free evening. And so I thought I'd pop 
in here. But if Dakins hadn't introduced 
me to these gentlemen, my seat would 
have had to be a standing one." 

“So, that's how they got to know 
him, is it?" thought Edward Henry. 

And then there was another short 
silence. 

“Hear you've been doing something 
striking in Rubber shares, Machin?” 
said Brindley at length. 

Astonishing how these things got 
abroad! 

“Oh, very little, very little!” Edward 
Henry laughed modestly. “Too late to 
do much! In another fortnight the 
bottom will all be out of the Rubber 
market.” 

“Of course I'm an Englishman—” 
Mr. Bryany began. 

“Why ‘of course?" Edward Henry 


interrupted him. 

“Hear! Hear! Alderman. Why ‘of 
course'?" said Brindley approvingly, 
and Stirling’s rich laugh was heard. 
“Only it does just happen,” Brindley 
added, “that Mr. Bryany did us the 
honor to be born in the district." 


"Yes. Longshaw,” Mr. Bryany 
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chair!’ Edward Henry protested” 


admitted, half proud and half apologetic, 
** which I left at the age of two.” 

“Oh, Longshaw!" murmured Edward 
Henry with a peculiar infection. 

Longshaw is at the opposite end of the 
Five Teenie from Bursley, and the major- 
ity of the inhabitants of Bursley have 
never been to Longshaw in their lives, 
have only heard of it as they hear of 
Chicago or Bangkok. Edward Henry 
had often been to Longshaw, but, like 
every visitor from Bursley,he instinctively 
regarded it as a foolish and unnecessary 
place. 

"As I was saying," resumed Mr. 
Bryany, quite unintimidated, “I’m an 
Englishman. But I’ve lived eighteen 
years in America, and it seems to me 
the bottom will soon be knocked out of 

retty nearly all the markets in England. 
Lok at the Five Towns!" 

“No, don't, Mr. Bryany!" said Brind- 
ley. “Don’t go to extremes." 

* Personally I don't mind looking at 
the Five Towns," said Edward Henry. 
“What of it?" 

* Well, did you ever see such people 
for looking twice at a five-pound note?" 

Edward Henry most certainly did not 
like this aspersion on his native district. 
He gazed in silence at Mr. Bryany's 
brassy and yet simple face, and did not 
like the face either. 

And Mr. Bryany, beautifully unaware 
that he had failed in tact, continued: 
“The Five Towns is the most English 
lace I've ever seen, believe me! Of course 
it has its good points, and England has 
her good points; but there's no money 
stirring. There's no field for speculation 
on the spot, and as for outside investment 








no Englishman 
will touch any- 
thing that is 
really good.” He 
emphasized the 
last three words. 

"What d'ye 
do yeself, Mr. 
Bryany?’’ in- 
quired Dr. Stir- 
ling. 

"What do I 
do with my little 
bit?" cried Mr. 
Bryany. “Oh, I 
know what to do 
with my little 
bit. I can get 
ten per cent. in 
Seattle, and 
twelve to fifteen 
in Calgary, on 
my little bit; and 
security just as 
good as English 
railway stock— 
and better." 

The theater 
was darkened, 
and the cine- 
matograph be- 
gan its restless 
twinkling. 

Mr. Br any 
went on offering 
to Edward Hen- 
ry, in a suitably 
lowered voice, 
his views on the 
great questions 
of investment 
and speculation; and Edward Henry 
made cautious replies. 

“ And even when there is a good thing 
going at home," Mr. Bryany said, in 
a wounded tone, “what Englishman'd 
look at it?" 

“T would," said Edward Henry with 
a blandness that was only skin-deep; 
for all the time he was cogitating the 
question whether the presence of Dr. 
Stirling in the audience ought or ought 
not to be regarded as providential. 

“Now, I’ve got the option on a little 
affair in London,” said Mr. Bryany, 
while Edward Henry glanced quickly at 
him in the darkness, "and can I get 
anybody to go into it? I can't. " 

“What sort of a little affair?" 

“ Building a theater in the West End." 

Even a less impassive man than Ed- 
ward Henry would have started at the 
coincidence of this remark. And Edward 
Henry started. Twenty minutes ago 
he had been idly dreaming of theatrical 
speculation, and now he could almost see 
theatrical speculation shimmering before 
him in the pale shifting rays of the 
cinematograph that cut through the gloom 
of the mysterious auditorium. 

“Oh!” And in this new interest he for- 
got the enigma of the ways of Providence. 

S course, you know, Im in the 
business,” said Mr. Bryany. “I’m Seven 
Sachs’ manager.” It was as if he owned 
and operated Mr. Seven Sachs. 

“So I heard,” said Edward Henry, 
and then remarked with mischievous 
cordiality: "And I suppose these chaps 
told you I was the sort of man you were 
after. And you got them to ask me in, 
eh, Mr. Bryany?" 
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Mr. Bryany gave an uneasy laugh, 
but seemed to find naught to say. 

"Well, what is your little affair?" 
Edward Henry encouraged him. 

“Oh, I can't tell you now,” said Mr. 
Bryany. "It would take too long. The 
thing has to be explained." 

“Well, what about to-morrow?” 

“I have to leave for London by the 
first train in the morning." __ 

* Well, some other time?" 

* After to-morrow will be too late." 

* Well, what about to-night?" 

“The fact is, I've half promised to 
go with Dr. Stirling to some club or 
other after the show. Otherwise we might 
have had a quiet confidential chat in 
my rooms over at the Turk's Head. 
I never dreamt—" Mr. Bryany was now 
as melancholy as a greedy lad who regards 
rich fruit at arm's length through a 
plate-glass window, and he had ceased 
to be patronizing. 

“TIl soon get rid of Stirling for you,” 


said Edward Henry, turning instantly: 


toward the doctor. The ways of Provi- 
dence had been made plain to Edward 
Henry. “I say, Doc!" But the Doctor 
and Brindley were in conversation with 
another man at the open door of the 


x. 

“What is it?" said Stirling. 

“Ive come to fetch you. You're wanted 
at y lace.” . 

ii “Well, you're a caution!" said Stir- 
ing. 

Wh am I a caution?" Edward Henry 
értioothls protested. “I didn't tell you 
before Sante I didn’t want to spoil 
your fun.” 

Stirling’s mien was not happy. 

“Did they tell you I was here?” he 
asked. 

“Youd almost think so, wouldn't 
you?" said Edward Henry in a playful, 
enigmatic tone. After all, he decided 
privately, his wife was right: it was better 
that Stirling should see the infant. And 
there was also this natural human 
thought in his mind: he objected to the 
doctor giving an entire evening to diver- 
sions away from home; he considered 
that a doctor, when not on a round of 
visits, ought to be forever in his con- 
sulting-room, ready for a sudden call 
of emergency. It was monstrous that 
Stirling should have proposed, after an 
escapade at the music-hall, to spend 
further hours with chance acquaintances 
in vague clubs! Half the town might 
fall sick and die while the doctor was 


vainly amusing himself. Thus the right- * 


eous layman in Edward Henry! 

“What’s the matter?” asked Stirling. 

"My eldest’s been rather badly 
bitten by a dog, and the missis wants it 
cauterized." 

“Really?” 

“Well, you bet she does!” 

"Where's the bite?" 

“In the calf.” 

The other man at the door having 
departed, Robert Brindley abruptly 
joined the conversation at this point. 

“I suppose you have heard of that case 
of hydrophobia at Bleakridge?" said 
Brindley. 

Edward Henry's heart jumped. 

"No, I haven't," he said anxiously. 
“What is it?" 

He gazed at the white blur of Brind- 
ley's face in the darkened box, and he 


could hear the rapid clicking of the 
cinematograph behind him. 

p Didn't you see it in the Szgnal?" 

“Neither did I,” said Brindley. 

At the same moment the moving pic- 
tures came to an end, the theater was 
filled with light, and the band began to 
play, "God Save the King." Brindle 
and Stirling were laughing. And indeed, 
Brindley had scored, this time, over 
the unparalleled card of Five Towns. 

“I make you a present of that," said 
Edward Henry. “But my wife's most 

recious infant has to be cauterized, 

octor," he added firmly. 

"Got your car here?" Stirling ques- 
tioned. 

«No. Have you?" 

“Well, there's the tram. I'll follow 
you later. I've some business round this 
way. Persuade my wife not to worry, 
will you?" 

And when a discontented Dr. Stirling 
had made his excuses and adieux to 
Mr. Bryany, and Robert Brindley had 
decided that he could not leave his crony 
to travel by tram-car alone, and the two 


men had gone, then Edward Henry 
turned to Mr. Bryany: 

“That’s how I get rid of the doctor, 
you see." 


“But has your child been bitten by a 
dog?" asked Mr. Bryany, acutely per- 
plexed. 

*You'd almost think so, wouldn't 
you?" Edward Henry replied, carefully 
non-committal. ''What price going to 
the Turk's Head now?" 

He remembered with satisfaction, and 

et with misgiving, a remark made to 
him, a judgment passed on him, by a 
very old woman very many years before. 
This discerning hag, the Widow Hullins 
by name, had said to him briefly, “Well, 
you're a queer ’un!”’ 


II. 


Within five minutes he was following 
Mr. Bryany into a small parlor on the 
first floor of the Turk’s Head, a room with 
which he had no previous acquaintance, 
though, like most industrious men of affairs 
in metropolitan Hanbridge, he reckoned to 
know something about the Turk’s Head. 
Mr. Bryany turned up the gas (the Turk’s 
Head took pride in bane a " hostelry," 
and, while it had accustomed itself to 
incandescent mantles on the ground floor, 
it had not yet conquered a natural dis- 
taste for electricity) and Edward Henry 
saw a smart despatch-box, a dress suit, 
a trouser-stretcher, and other necessaries 
of theatrical business life at large in the 
apartment. 

“Ive never seen this room before,” 
said Edward Henry. 

“Take your overcoat off and sit down, 
will you?" said Mr. Bryany as he turned 
to replenish the fire from a bucket. 
“Its my private sitting-room. Whenever 
I am on my travels, I always take a 
private sitting-room. It pays, you know. 
Of course I mean if I'm alone. When 
I'm looking after Mr. Sachs, of course we 
share a sitting-room." 

Edward Henry agreed lightly. 

“I suppose so.” 

But the fact was that he was much 
impressed. He himself had never 


taken a private sitting-room in any 
hotel. He had sometimes felt the desire, 
but he had not had the “face,” as they 
say down there, to do it. To take a private 
sitting-room in a hotel was generally 
regarded in the Five Towns as the very 
summit of dashing expensiveness and 
futile luxury. 

“I didn't know they had any private 
sitting-rooms in this shanty,” said 
Edward Henry. 

Mr. Bryany, having finished with the 
fire, fronted him, shovel in hand, with a 
remarkable air of consummate wisdom, 
and replied: 

“You can generally get what you want 
if you insist on having it, even in this 
‘shanty.’ " 

Edward Henry regretted his use of the 
word ‘‘shanty.” Inhabitants of the Five 
Towns may allow themselves to twit the 
historic and excellent Turk’s Head, but 
they do not extend the privilege to stran- 
gers. And in justice to the Turk’s Head, 
it is to be clearly stated that it did no 
more to cow and discourage travelers 
than any other provincial hotel in Eng- 
land. It was a sound and serious English 
provincial hotel; and it linked century to 
century. 

Said Mr. Bryany: 

“’Merica’s the place for hotels.” 

“Yes, I expect it is.” z 

* Been to hicago?” 

“No, I haven’t.’ 

Mr. Bryany, as he removed his over- 
coat, could be seen politely forbearing 
to raise his eyebrows. 

"Of course you've been to New 
York?” 

Edward Henry would have given all 
he had in his pockets to be able to say 
that he had been to New York, but, by 
some inexplicable negligence, he had 
hitherto omitted to go to New York, and, 
being a truthful person, except in the 
gravest crisis, he was obliged to answer 
miserably: 

* No, T haven't.” 

Mr. Bryany gazed at him with amaze- 
ment and compassion, apparently stag- 
gered by the discovery that there existed 
in England a man of the world who had 
contriyed to struggle on for forty years 
without perfecting his education by a 
visit to New York. 

Edward Henry could not tolerate Mr. 
Bryany's look. It was a look which he 
had never been able to tolerate on the 
features of anybody whatsoever. He 
reminded himself that his secret object in 
accompanying Mr. Bryany to the Turk’s 
Head was to repay Mr. Beaty in what 
coin he knew not yet—for the aspersions 
which at the music-hall he had cast upon 
England in general and upon the Five 
Towns in particular, and also to get re- 
venge for having been tricked into 
believing, even for a moment, that there 
was really a case of hydrophobia at 
Bleakridge. It is true that Mr. Bryany 
was innocent of this deception, which 
had been accomplished by Robert 
Brindley, but that was a detail which 
did not trouble Edward Henry, who 
lumped his grievances together—for con- 
venience. 

He had been reflecting that some sen- 
timental people, unused to the ways of 
paternal affection in the Five Towns, 
might consider him a rather callous 
father; he had been reflecting, again, 
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that Nellie’s suggestion of blood-poison- 
ing might not be as entirely foolish as 
feminine suggestionsin such circumstances 
too often are. But now he put these 
thoughts away, reassuring himself against 
hydrophobia anyhow, by the recollec- 
tion of the definite statement of the 
encyclopedia. Moreover, had he not 
inspected the wound—as healthy a wound 
as you could wish for? 

And he said in a new tone, very 
curtly: 

“Now, Mr. Bryany, what about this 
little affair of yours?” 

He saw that Mr. Bryany accepted the 
implied rebuke with the deference 
properly shown by a man who needs 
something towards the man in possession 
of what he needs. And studying the 
fellow’s countenance, he decided that, 
despite its brassiness and simple cunning, 
it was scarcely the countenance of a 
rascal. 

“Well, it’s like this,” said Mr. Bryany, 
sitting down opposite Edward Henry 
at the center table, and reaching with 
a E liveliness for the despatch- 
OX. 

He drew from the despatch-box, which 
was lettered “W.C.B.,” first a cut-glass 
flask of whiskey, with a patent stopper, 
and then a spacious box of cigarettes. 

“I always travel with the right sort,” 
he remarked, holding the golden liquid 
up to the light. “Its safer, and it saves 
any trouble with orders after closing- 
time. These English hotels, you know—” 

So saying, he dispensed whisky and 
cigarettes, there being a siphon and 
glasses, and three matches in a match- 
stand, on the table. 

* Here's looking!" he said, with raised 
glass. 

And Edward -Henry responded, in 
conformity with the changeless ritual 
of the Five Towns: 

“T looks!" 

And they sipped. 

Whereupon Mr. Bryany next drew 
from the despatch-box a piece of trans- 
parent paper. 

“I want you to look at this plan of 
Piccadilly Circus and environs," said he. 

Now there is a Piccadilly in Hanbridge; 
also a Pall Mall, and a Chancery Lane. 
The adjective “metropolitan” applied to 
Hanbridge is just. 

“London?” questioned Edward Henry. 
*[ understood London when we were 
chatting over there.” With his elbow 
he indicated the music-hall, somewhere 
vaguely outside the room. 

“London,” said Mr. Bryany. 

And Edward Henry thought: 

“What on earth am I meddling with 
London for? What use should I be in 
London?" 

“You see the plot marked in red?" 
Mr. Bryany proceeded. “Well, that’s the 
site. There's an old chapel on it now." 

*What do all these straight lines 
mean?" Edward Henry inquired, ex- 
amining the plan. Lines radiated from 
the red plot in various directions. 

“Those are the lines of vision," said 
Mr. Bryany. “They show just where an 
electric sign at the corner of the front of 
the proposed theater could be seen from. 
You notice the site is not in the Circus 
shade to the north." Mr. 
Bryany's finger approached Edward 
Henry's on the plan, and the clouds from 
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their cigarettes fraternally mingled. 
“Now you see by those lines that 
the electric sign of the proposed 
theater would be visible from nearly 
the whole of Piccadilly Circus, parts 
of Lower Regent Street, Coventry 
Street, and even Shaftesbury Av- 
enue. You see what a site ıt is— 
absolutely unique.” 

Edward Henry asked coldly: 

“Have you bought it?” 

“No,” Mr. Bryany seemed to 
apologize, “I haven't exactly bought 
it; but I've got an option on it." 

The magic word “option” wak- 
ened the drowsy speculator in Ed- 
ward Henry. And the mere act of 
looking at the plan endowed the plot 
of land with reality. There it was. 
It existed. 

“An option to buy it?” 

“You can’t buy land in the West 
End of London,’ said Mr. Bryany 
sag “You can only lease it.’ 

Wa, of course," Edward Henry 
concurred. 


“The freehold belongs to Lord 
Woldo, now aged six months." 

“Really”? murmured Edward 
Henry. 

"Ive got an option to take u 
the remainder of the lease, wit 
sixty-four years to run, on the con- 
dition I put up a theater. And the 
option expires in exactly a fortnight’s 
time." 

At this Edward Henry frowned, 
and then came straight to the point: 

*May Iask what the figures are?" 

“That is to say,” Mr. Bryany corrected 
himself, smiling courteously, “I’ve got 
half the option. 

* And who's got the other half?" 

* Rose Euclid's got the other half." 

At the mention of the name of one 
of the most renowned star actresses 
in England, Edward Henry excusably 
started. 

“Not the—?” he exclaimed. 

Mr. Bryany nodded proudly, blowing 
out much smoke. 

“Tell me,” asked Edward Henry, con- 
fidentially, leaning forward, “where do 
those ladies get their names from?” 

“Te happens i in this case to be her real 
name,” said Mr. Bryany. “Her father 
kept a' tobacconist's shop in Cheapside. 
The sign was kept up for many years, 
until Rose paid to have it changed. 

“Well, well!" eas Edward Henry, 
secretly thrilled rie these extraordinary 
revelations. so you and she have 
got it between ae 

Mr. Bryany said: 

“T bought half of it from her some 
time ago. She was badly hard up for a 
hundred pounds, and I let her have the 
money.” He threw away his cigarette 
half-smoked, with a free gesture that 


| seemed to imply that he was capable 


of parting with a hundred pounds just 
as easily. 

“How did she get the option?" Edward 
Henry inquired, putting into the query 
all the innuendo of a man accustomed to 
look at great worldly affairs from the 
inside. 

“How did she get it? She got it from 
the late Lord Woldo. She was always 
very friendly with the late Lord Woldo, 
you know." Edward Henry nodded. 
“Why, she and the Countess of Chell are 








Mr. 


« € Here, 


Bryany almost 
cigarette with 


as thick as thieves! You know something 
about the countess down here, I reckon?" 

The Countess of Chell was the wife 
of the supreme local magnate. 

P Edward Henry answered calmly, ‘‘We 
o. 

He was tempted to relate a unique 
adventure of his youth, when he had 
driven the countess to a public meeting 
in his mule-carriage; but sheer pride 
kept him silent. 

“I asked you for the figures," he added 
in a manner which requested Mr. Bryany 
toremember thathe was thefounder, chair- 
man, and proprietor of the Five Towns 
Universal Thrift Club, one of the most 
successful business organizations in the 
Midlands. 

“Here they are," said Mr. Bryany, 
passing across the table a sheet of 
paper. 

And as Edward Henry studied them 
he could hear Mr. Bryany faintly cooing 
into his ear: “Of course Rose got the 
ground-rent reduced. And when I tell 

ou that the demand for theaters in the 
W Vest End far exceeds the supply, and 
that theater rents are always going up; 
when I tell you that a theater costing 
£25,000 to build can be let for £11,000 
a year, and often £300 a week on a short 
term—" And he could hear the gas sing- 
ing over his head; and also, unhappily, 
he could hear Dr. Stirling talking to his 
wife and saying to her that the bite was 
far more serious than it looked, and 
Nellie hoping very audibly that nothing 
had “happened” to him, her still absent 
husband. And then he could hear Mr. 
Bryany again: 

“When I tell you—” 

“When you tell me all this, Mr. 
Bryany," he interrupted with that 
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shouted, ‘don’t light your 
my option! ` 


ferocity which in the Five Towns is 
regarded as mere directness, “I wonder 
why the devil you want to sell your half of 
the option, if you do want to sell it. Do you 
want to sell it?" 

“To tell you the truth," said Mr. 
Bryany as if up to that moment he had 
told naught but lies, “I do." 

“Why?” 

“Oh, I’m always traveling about, you 
see. England one day, America the 
next." Apparently he had quickly 
abandoned the strictness of veracity. 
“All depends on the governor’s move- 
ments. T couldn't keep a proper eye on 
an affair of that kind.’ 

Edward Henry laughed: 

“And could I?" 

* Chance for you to go a bit oftener 
to London," said Mr. Bryany, laughing 
too. Then, with extreme and convincing 
seriousness, * You're the very man for a 
thing of that kind. And you know it." 

Edward Henry was not displeased by 
this flattery. 

“How much?" 

* How much? Well, I told you frankly 
what I paid. I made no concealment of 
that, did I now? Well, I want what I 
paid. It's worth it!" 

** Got a copy of the option, I hope!" 

Mr. Bryany produced a copy of the 
option. 

“I am nothing but an infernal ass to 
mix myself up in a mad scheme like this," 
said Edward Henry to his soul, perusing 
the documents. "It's right off my dine, 
right bang off it. But what a lark!” 
But even to his soul he did not utter 
the remainder of the truth about himself, 
namely, “I should like to cut a dash 
before this insufferable patronizer of 
England and the Five Towns.” 


Suddenly something snapped within 
him, and he said to Mr. Bryany: 

[11 Im on!" 

Those words and no more! 

“You are?" Mr. Bryany exclaimed, 
mistrusting his ears. 

Edward Henry nodded. 

“Well, that's business anyway," said 
Mr. Bryany, taking a fresh cigarette 
and lighting it. 

“It’s how we do business down here," 
said Edward Henry, quite inaccurately; 
for it was not in the least how they did 
business down there. 

Mr. Bryany asked with a rather obvious 
anxiety: 

* But when can you pay? 

“Oh, I'll send you a check in a day or 
two." And Edward Henry in his turn 
took a fresh cigarette. 

“That won't do! That won't do!" 
cried Mr. Bryany. “I absolutely must 
havethemoney to-morrow morning in Lon- 
don. I can sell the option in podan 
for eighty pounds, I know that.” 

“You must have it?” 

“Must!” 

They exchanged glances. And Edward 
Henry, rapidly acquiring new knowledge 
of human nature on the threshold of a 
world strange to him, understood that 
Mr. Bryany, with his private sitting- 
room and his investments in Seattle and 
Calgary, was at his wits’ end for a bag 
of English sovereigns, and had trusted 
to some chance encounter to save him 
from a calamity. And his contempt for 
Mr. Bryany was that of a man to whom 
his bankers are positively servile. 

“Here,” Mr. Bryany almost shouted, 
“don’t light your cigarette with my 


option!” 
“I beg pardon,” Edward Henry 
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apologized, dropping the document which 
he had creased into a spill. There were 
no matches left on the table. 

“TIl find you a match.” 

“It’s of no consequence," said Edward 
Henry, feeling in his pockets. Having dis- 
covered therein a piece of paper, he 
twisted it and rose to put it to the gas. 

** Could you slip round to your bank 
and meet me at the station in the morning 
with the cash?" suggested Mr. Bryany. 

“No, I couldn't," said Edward Henry. 

** Well, then, what—?” 

“Here, you'd better take this," the 
Card, reborn, soothed his host, and, 
blowing out the spill which he had just 
ignited at the gas, he offered it to Mr. 
Bryany with all the calmness imaginable. 

“What are you up to now, my friend? 

*""This, man!" 

Mr. Bryany, observing the peculiarity 
of the spill, seized it and unrolled it, not 
without a certain amount of agitation. 

He stammered: 

“Do you mean to say it's gen- 
uine?" 

** You'd almost think so, wouldn't 
you?" said Edward Henry. He 
was growing fond of this reply, and 
of the enigmatical playful tone that 
he had invented for it. 

«& But—" 

“We may, as you say, look twice 
at a fiver,” continued Edward 
Henry, “but we're apt to be careless 
about hundred-pound notes in this 
district. I daresay that’s why I 
always carry one.” 

“But it’s burnt!” 

“Only just the edge; not enough 
to harm it. If any bank in England 

refuses it, return it to me, and IIl 
ive you a couple moge in exchange. 
h that talking?" 

“Well, I’m dashed!" Mr. Bry- 
any attempted to rise, and then 
subsided back into his chair. “I 
am simply and totally dashed!" 
He smiled hysterically. 

And in that instant Edward 
Henry felt all the sweetness of 
revenge. 

' He said commandingly: 

* You must sign me a transfer. 
I'll dictate it.” 

Then he jumped up. 

“You're in a hurry?" 

“Tam. My wife is expecting me." 


IV. 


The clock of Bleakridge Church, still 
imperturbably shining in the night, 
showed a quarter to one when he saw it 
again on his hurried and guilty way 
home. The pavements were drying in 
the fresh night wind, and he had his over- 
coat buttoned up to the neck. He was 
absolutely solitary in the long, muddy 
perspective of Trafalgar Road. He 
walked because the last tram-car was 
already housed in its shed at the other 
end of the world, and he walked quickly 
because his conscience drove him on- 
wards. And yet he dreaded to arrive, 
lest a wound in the child’s leg should have 
maliciously decided to fester in order to 
put him in the wrong. He was now as 
apprehensive concerning that wound as 
Nellie herself had been at tea-time. 

But in his mind, above the dark 
gulf of anxiety, there floated brighter 
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thoughts. Despite his fears and his re- 
morse as a father, he laughed aloud in 
the deserted street when he remembered 
Mr. Bryany’s visage of astonishment 
upon uncreasing the note. Indubitably, 
he had made a terrific and everlasting 
impression upon Mr. Bryany. He had 
taught Mr. Bryany a thing or two. Also 
it had cost him a hundred pounds, and 
he did not care; he would retire to bed 
with a net gain of two hundred and forty- 
one pounds instead of three hundred and 
forty-one pounds, that was all. For he did 
not mean to take up the option. The 
ecstasy was cooled now, and he saw clearly 
that Lundon and theatrical enterprises 


therein would not be really suited to his 
genius. 

In the Five Towns he was on his own 
ground; he was a figure; he was sure of 
himself. In London he would be a pro- 
vincial, with the diffidence and the un- 
certainty of a provincial. 


Nevertheless, 





** Instantly, in his own esteem, he regained 
perfection as a father”? 


London seemed to be summoning him 
from afar off, and he dreamt agreeably 
of London as one dreams of the impossible 
East. 

As soon as he opened the gate in the 
wall of his property, he saw that the 
drawing-room was illuminated and all the 
other front rooms in darkness. Either 
his wife or his mother, then, was sitting 
up in the drawing-room. He inserted a 
cautious latch-key into the door, and 
entered the silent home like a sinner. The 
dim light in the hall gravely reproached 
him. All his movements were modest and 
restrained; no noisy rattling of his stick 
now. The drawing-room door was slightly 
ajar. He hesitated, and then, nerving 
himself, pushed against it. 

Nellie, with lowered head, was seated 
at a table, mending, the image of tran- 
quillity and soft resignation. A pile of 
children’s garments lay by her side, but 
the article in her busy hands appeared to 
be an undershirt of his own. None but 


she ever reinforced the buttons on his 
linen. Such was her wifely rule, and he 
considered that there was no sense 
in it. She was working by the light of a 
single lamp on the table, the splendid 
chandelier Bed out of action. Her econ- 
omy in the use of electricity was incurable, 
and he considered that there was no 
sense in that either. 

She glanced up with a guarded expres- 
sion that might have meant anything. 

He said: 

* Aren't you trying your eyes?" 

And she replied: 

“Oh, no!" 

Then, plunging, he came to the point: 

“Well, doctor Din here?" 

She nodded. 

“What does he say?” 

“Its quite all right. He did nothing 
but cover up the place with a bit of 
cyanide gauze." 

Instantly, in his own esteem, he re- 
gained perfection as a father. Of 
course the bite was nothing. Had 
he not said so from the first? Had 
he not been quite sure throughout 
that the bite was nothing?" 

“Then why did you sit up?" 
he asked, and there was a faint 
righteous challenge in his tone. 

“I was anxious about you. I was 
afraid—” 

“Didn’t Stirling tell you I had 
some business?" 

“I forget—" 

“I told him to, anyhow—im- 
portant business." 

“Tt must have been," said Nellie 
is an inscrutable voice. ` 

She rose and gathered together 
her paraphernalia, and he saw 
that again she was wearing that 
damnable white apron. The close 
atmosphere of the home enveloped 
and stifled him once more. How 
different was this exasperating 
interior from the large jolly free- 
dom of the Empire Music Hall, 
and from the whisky, cigarettes 
and masculinity of that private 
room at the Turk’s Head!" 

"It was," he repeated grimly 
and resentfully. “Very important! 
And I'll tell you another thing, 
I shall probably have to go to 
London.’ 

He said this just to startle her. 

“It will do you all the good in the 
world," she replied angelically, but un- 
startled. “It’s just what you need." 
And she gazed at him as though his wel- 
fare and felicity were her sole preoccu-. 
pation. 

“T meant I might have to stop there 
quite a while," he insisted. 

“Tf you ask me,’’ she said, “I think 
it would do us all good!" 

So saying she retired, having expressed 
no curiosity whatever as to the nature 
of the very important business in Lon- 

on. 

For a moment, left alone, he was at a 
loss. Then, snorting, he went to the table 
and extinguished the lamp. He was now 
in darkness. The light in the hall showed 
him the position of the door. 

He snorted again. “Oh, very well 
then!" he muttered. "If that’s it! I'm 
hanged if I.don’t go to London! I’m 
hanged if I don’t go to London!” 

( To be continued) 
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EVERING the Fetters of Fact, a correct address. Geographically, de- at the worst, and I looked upon it merely 
scriptively, and scientifically they were as writing fiction in the guise of truth. It 


Berghand and I returned to the 
newspaper that to both of us had 
been “home” 
through half a dozen 
reportorial genera- 
tions. Whether 
Berghand started 
life with the deter- 
mination of proving 
that fiction is 
stranger than truth, 
or whether he devel- 
oped his fictional 
qualities year by 
year, always has 
puzzled me. The 
things I wrote and 
our combined of- 
fenses against truth 
while he was city 
editor and news 
editor seem mild 
and tame compared 
to that which we did 
when we returned 
to the old paper. 
My new position 
was somewhat in- 
definite. Berghand 
was "Idea Man." 
His work consisted 
of supplying the 
ideas for features, 
for unusual news 
stories, or bright- 
ening up and en- 
Exeüme the paper, 
supplying the 
deci tid and find- 
ing articles that 
would illustrate 
best. He always re- 
ferred to me as 
"Ginger, which 
meant that I was to 
supply the spice and 
savory for the dead- 
ly routine of actual 
happenings. 
ome newspaper 
readers may have 
been startled by the 
confessions of fak- 
ing made in a pre- 
ceding article. But 
those were mild 
compared with what 
I am going to reveal. 
On this job I never wrote the truth at 
all; never wrote even one story that had 
the element of truth in it except as a 
possibility, never one that was founded 
upon fact. I seldom used the name of any 
real person as principal, and rarely used 


Who darns 


his socks? 


truthful and accurate. In fact, a large 






percentage of the things I wrote were 
scientific articles dressed in such a man- 
ner as to cause pers who would dodge 


if they were labeled “science” to read 
them. The morality of it did not worry 
me. The deceit was only mildly harmful 


probably was unmoral, but not immoral. 

do not want to 
give anyone the im- 
pression that news- 
papers do not print 
the truth. The per- 
son who says 
“ Newspapers never 
print the truth," 
merely shows his 
ignorance of the 
business. The pre- 
vailing belief that 
"if you see it in a 
newspaper it isn't 
true" is based large- 
ly upon fakes such 
as we perpetrated, 
and upon con- 
scienceless editors of 
some “yellow” 
journals. In mat- 
ters of importance 
involving money, 
honor name, or 
reputation, the 
average editor 
seeks and insists 
upon the exact 
truth, and the ef- 
forts made to se- 
cure exact and 
accurate informa- 
tion would sur- 
prise an unbe- 
liever. But, while 
truth sometimes is 
stranger than fic- 
tion, the average 
run of "news" is 
humdrum and com- 
monplace. There 
are not enough in- 
stances of truth be- 
ing stranger than 
fiction to keep the 
papers filled with 
interesting matter. 
One day a cub 
reporter turned in 
a story which 
started: 

"Judge Wil- 
liams ascended the 
bench in the cir- 
cuit court prompt- 
ly at ten o'clock—" 

“Here,” called Berghand sharply. 
“This isn't news. Judge Williams has 
been ascending the bench promptly at 
ten o'clock for the last twenty years. Now, 
if as heis ascending the bench promptly at 
ten o'clock a little bird lights on his head, 
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that’s news. That’s 
what we want.” 
». Clearer than any- 
(4| thing I ever heard 
was that illustra- 
tion of what a met- 
ropolitan newspaper 
seeks. It was up to 
Berghand and to me 
Ņ|| to furnish the little 
N|| birds. 

N It was Part Ten 
NI | of the Sunday issue 
|| that was respon- 
N| sible chiefly for the 
(||| development of the 
|| highest art of fak- 
|| ing yet evolved in 
the newspaper field. 
9| Every metropolitan 
(|| Paper of course em- 
|| ploys its own pe- 
SI | culiar “idea man,” 
N|| but there is only 
one Berghand. To 
me it always has 
been one long roar 
of laughter, for the 
newspaper which 
employed us prides = 
itself upon its high : 
standard of hon- FU 
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esty, advertises it, 
and frequently, I 
imagine, it has been 
the spotless repu- 
tation of the paper 
which made Berg- 
hand's plan so suc- 
cessful. The “piker” 
in Wall Street gets 
twenty years for doing half as much as 
some af the big fellows do every day, 
and it probably is the same with news- 
papers. 

n the start Part Ten was a “news 
feature" section, filled with articles of 
interest and stories about persons who 
had done something to add to the world’s 
joys or gloom, and further details of news 
stories printed earlier in the week, but 
in which people still are interested. In 
the haste of collecting news and printing 
it, many of the most interesting details 
are omitted in the original printing be- 
cause the news editor always is cramped 
for space and boils down each “story” to 
the least possible number of words. It was 
to supply these interesting details that 
the section was added to the Sunday 

aper. Then it was decided to print 

art Ten iri color and illustrate it pro- 
fusely. Color-printing is slow, the making 
of lates requiring ‘much time, and it 
became necessary to print the section 
| two, three, even five weeks ahead of the 
publication date. It became impossible 
to print real news stories in it, as the 
interest was dead and the stories stale 
before the paper was issued. 

Berghand studied the problem thought- 
fully, and one afternoon he said: 

“We can invent better stories than 
actually happen. We'll have to fill Part 
Ten with ‘might-have-been’ stories. The 
only problem in my mind is whether 
or not the readers will know that, if 
these things really happened, they would 
have been on the front pages of all the 
papers in the world." 

y equipment for the task was a 
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J| library containing a complete set of 





* The hotel man seized the idea, enclosed the chair, 


Baedeker, maps of Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Paris, Vienna, 
St. Petersburg, and Ystradywgfeg, and 
scores of other cities, lists of shops in 
various cities, books descriptive of the 
character of certain sections of European 
capitals; a mass of information regarding 
London, Paris, Berlin, Budapest, Tunis, 
Rome, Shang-hai, Calcutta. Besides, I 
had theosophical works, the report of 
the Siebert Commission on spiritualism, 
and other investigations along that line, 
a big collection of psychological works, 
and a lot of miscellaneous scientific data. 
The most valuable part of the collection 
was the “Red Book," a work of an 
English clergyman on the habits and 
customs of the races of the world. I 
believe I secured more stories from that 
book and from the map of Ystradywgfeg 
(I believe that spells it) than from any 
other sources. I picked up that map by 
chance, and for years, whenever we lacked 
an idea, we located a story in that 
unspellable Welsh city, or dug into the 
“Red Book” until we found some strange 
custom. I recall one about a conscien- 
tious New England sea-captain who 
wearied of his father-in-law after sup- 
porting him many years. During his 
youth he had been shipwrecked on the 
Siberian Coast and lived several months 
with a tribe that had the pleasant habit 
of stoning the aged and infirm relatives 
to death whenever they became a burden 
upon the community. It was defensible 
as a custom, because the able-bodied 
ones scarcely were able to support them- 
selves, and it was considered rather an 
honor to be killed and die gamely. The 
ship-captain discussed it with his father- 
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and put up chains to keep anyone from approaching it" 


in-law, and after long argument persuaded 
the old man that it was right, and at the 
time of writing the story the captain 
was throwing stones at a mark and 
practising. You will observe all through 
this remarkable confession that we never 
committed ourselves to a point where 
the stories might legally be disproved. 
'Things were "about to happen," things 
were to be carried into court, but we 
avoided saying the cases were on trial, 
or had been decided, because with the 
court records open we could have been 
convicted at once. You will also note that 
every story contained a mass of informa- 
tion regarding some people, some city, 
some custom, some scientific discovery. 

We rather scattered around at the 
start without definite plans, but when it 
became evident that we must carry it on 
perhaps for years, we were compelled to 
systematize and adopt fixed rules. I 
believe the first story of the kind I 
perpetrated concerned a beautiful Paris- 
ian actress who disappeared. She was 
noted for her beauty and capriciousness 
and for her semi-insane desire to rule. A 
year after her disappearance she was 
discovered acting as queen over a tribe 
of negroes on the upper Congo, sur- 
rounded by a small army of Amazons 
who, when not parading, wore the latest 
Parisian styles. The story gave me the 
opportunity to bring in perhaps a column 
of information regarding the most recent 
styles from Paris, gleaned from an article 
by an expert, and of the tribe itself; the 
latter gleaned from the Red Book. 

I am afraid that a mere statement of 
the idea of the plots of these stories will 
fail to carry the *convincingosity " which 


we managed to instil. No matter how 
ridiculous or impossible a story might 
seem, there always was some plausible 
reason, and a lot of convincing data. 
Once I wrote a story about a man in 
Vienna who decided to murder his rival, 
and who murdered him with an automo- 
bile. The detection of the crime was 
brought about because he had spent 
months working on a plan to accelerate 
the starting of the machine, in order 
that he might make a sudden start and 
catch his rival under the machine. In 
this story I used the technical descrip- 
tions of motor parts, and of starting de- 
vices, furnished by an expert, and any 
automobile expert reading the story 
would have been convinced, not by the 
story itself, but by the accuracy of the 
details. 

Whenever Berghand, whose duties 
were multifarious, had an hour or two 
to spare, we held a conference. Berg- 
hand always sat in the mail-box, which 
was in a chronic condition of overflowing 
with illustrated periodicals from all the 
world, newspapers, manuscripts, that had 
not been dug out in weeks, clippings, 
photographs, matrices, proofs—to the ex- 
tent of three or four bushels. He would 
reach into the box, pull forth the first thing 
his hand encountered and scan it rapidly. 
Ideas would flash from him like sparks 
from hot iron. Every item or picture 
he gazed upon seemed instantly to suggest 
some weird yarn. Frequently it puzzled 
me to discover how his ideas were asso- 
ciated. Why should a brief account of 
a fire in a small city suggest a story about 
a country preacher? It did. The result 
was one of the most successful stories 
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we ever imposed uponour readers. Berg- 
hand was glancing at a story of a fire 
that destroyed the business section of a 
small Illinois city. He had a habit of 
snapping out his ideas. He always re- 
minded me of the splutter of fireworks. 
It was as if a spark touched his brain and 
the idea exploded. 

“Story 'bout preacher," he snapped. 
“Bachelor, handsome, country town. All 
unmarried women after him. Mystery 
story. Who darns his socks? Work it up." 

The basic idea was there. In small 
communities the unmarried minister 
is the matrimonial catch. The story 
of who darned Parson Campbell’s 
socks was written for a full page, 
with an illustration. Campbell was a 
handsome, earnest young fellow living 
alone in the little parsonage and only 
half cognizant of the fact that he was 
the cause of much excitement among 
the unmarried women. It was discovered 
that his socks always were neatly darned, 
and village gossip got busy 
trying to discover who was 
darning the socks. The scan- 
dal grew and grew until a 
darning contest was ar- 
ranged, and it was agreed 
that the minister should wed 
the girl who proved the best 
darner. Of course the right 
girl, who never had figured 
in it at all, came forward 
and won, and was found to 
be the one who had been do- 
ing it. I laid the scene of 
that story in a Kentucky 
mountain town that I 
thought was far enough out 
of civilization never even to 
hear of it. I had beemin the 
town once, and recalled go- 
ing for many days without 
sight of a newspaper. More 
than a year later I met a 
staid and respected citizen of 
that place who gravely in- 
formed me that every word 
of the story was true, and he 
went further, and added de- 
tails concerning the happi- 
ness S the married life of the 


cou 

Tas i is one of the peculiar 

henomena connected with 

art Ten. Persons repeatedly 
would state that the stories 
were true, and claim to have participated 
in them. Sometimes I used to wonder 
whether we had not accidentally hit upon 
truth. I have had men of undoubted pro- 
bity declare the stories true, although in- 
sisting that some of the details were wrong. 

With every successful story we grew 
bolder in our utter disregard for truthful- 
ness. We never were contradicted, sued, 
or threatened, because we dealt with 
purely fictitious personages. I was ex- 
tremely careful even in regard to places, 
and frequently, when there was a chance 
of investigation, I had a habit of using 
the name of a town well known in one 
State, but transferring it to another 
State—say from Ohio to ‘Tennessee. 
Ihe story itself was the thing. 

“There are three things all people are 
interested in," Berghand said one day, 
while we were in consultation—"' love, 
money, and mystery. Get one, two, or all 
three of these elements into every story." 


Mystery was the best. I always have 
flattered myself that the plan I hit upon 
in writing mystery stories was about as 
successful in its way as anything Berg- 
hand ever evolved. It consisted of writing 
a deep, inexplicable mystery which, in 
every case, was capable of explanation 
in the simplest sort of manner. I never 
explained a mystery, but purposely left 
it “in the air" in order to permit the 
readers to work out their own solutions. 
For instance, I wrote a story about a 
man who traveled for a wholesale- 
grocery house whose territory was 
eastern Ohio and Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and western Pennsylvania, who 
was shaved every night while he slept. 
I knew the country as I know my own 
front hallway, and knew its hotels, their 
proprietors, and the travelers and mer- 
chants, so I used names convincingly 
all real except that of the hero. This man 
locked his doors, hid his razors, put bell- 


boys on guard, and took every possible. 





“Story "bout. man who won wife by sitting down on her chewing- 
gum in a street car, ordered Berghand, stuck on a wad of gum’ 


precaution, yet every night that he retired 
unshaven he awoke clean-scraped. The 
mystery began to get on his nerves. He 
always had scouted the idea of spooks 
and spirits, but was coming to believe 
that some revengeful spirit was punish- 
ing him for his unbelief. I carefully 
presented all the theories, not as my own, 
but as those of the traveling man, but 
did not decide in favor of anyone. The 
owners of the paper are sternly against 
any exploitation of spiritualism, and 
are rather “cranky” about such matters, 
so it was kéen joy to me to write such 
stuff knowing their antipathy to ghosts. 

The result of the shaving story was 
amusing. We must have received a 
hundred letters, scolding, laughing,poking 
fun at us, and rebuking us for not seeing 
the answer clearly. One eminent New York 
specialist wrote scolding us for printing 
such piffe. He said it was a common 
phenomenon for persons whose minds 


are obsessed with one idea to carry out 
that idea while asleep, and undoubtedly 
the man shaved himself. We had a long 
laugh, for it was on that hypothesis 
that we constructed the story. 

I discovered after a time that Berg- 
hand ordered many stories for the sole 
purpose of irritating his readers. He 
ordered a series of articles advising 
married men on various subjects—*' Hints 
for House Husbands" we called it. We 
told them to assert their rights to 
bureau-drawers, informed them seriously 
how to get extra pocket-money by mis- 
leading their wives, with a series of 
excuses for arriving home late. It seemed 
comedy to me, but the women fell bv 
hundreds, and the mails were cluttered 
with complaints from wives, sisters, and 
mothers. ‘‘Quarrelsome stories," Berg- 
hand called them. We faked a dozen 
for the sole purpose of inciting dissension 
and argument. 

Mystery stories involving the super- 
natural were our favorites, 
and the boldness with which 
we exploited the supernatural 
in the face of the known pre- 
judices of the owners of the 
paper was amazing. I read 
the great psychological au- 
thorities diligent, with the 
sole idea of applying their 
thoughts to stories. Hugo 
Münsterberg and the Lom- 
brosos would shudder to think 
of the immoral purposes for 
which their researches were 
used by us. I thought noth- 
ing of stealing practically all 
the meat of one of their 
learned essays and applying 
it to the commonest of peo- 
ple in story form. 

From a newspaper stand- 
point Brooklyn and Phila- 
delphia are shout as foreign 
as is the center of Tibet. 
No one ever prints the news 
of either place. There is more 
mystery behind those miles 
of closed green shutters in 
Philadelphia than the papers 
could print in years. he 
newspapers do not touch 
them. One may place a story 
in Brooklyn or philadelphia 
as safely as in Africa. One 
theosophical story, I recall, 
concerned a Germantown man who was 
preparing to sue his wife for divorce 
on the grounds that her other self was 
meeting a soul-mate by appointment in 
the fifth circle. I had been reading 
theosophy and the theory of soul progress 
to the seventh heaven. This man and his 
wife had started to study theosophy 
together, but she had advanced more 
quickly. He never rose above the third 
stage, while she was able to reach the 
fifth; and he complained that every night 
her spirit went to meet the spirit of his rival 
in the fifth circle, and he was jealous. 

The field of psychology and the occult 
yielded us sensations at least once a week, 
and nothing appeared too outrageous or 
daring to print. It was an interesting 
study to see the reception given stories 
which, one would think, would meet only 
contemptuous unbelief. One result was 
amazing as well as amusing. Berghand 
ordered a story about someone who 
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Sanatogen Guards Your Nerve Health 


DO exacting business demands and exhausting social duties find 
you tired out and run-down at the very time of year you most 
require the sustaining aid of a sturdy nervous system? 


Lassitude and lack of ambition betoken nerve exhaustion. 
They are danger signals warning you that your nerves are tired 
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while—leaving you more jaded and exhausted than ever. 
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that has been tried and proved in the experience of 16,000 physicians, who have heartily and enthusi- 
astically endorsed it. Sanatogen is a natural, healthful food-tonic containing nothing to burden 
digestion—no false stimulus to cause reaction—just concentrated purest protein and organic phos- 


phorus—a combination gratefully and quickly digested—every particle being converted into energy, 
building up and revitalizing the nerve cells. Sanatogen feeds the nerves with their own food. 


That Sanatogen does this is attested by 16,000 physicians and a multitude of grateful men and 
women who have experienced its remarkable revitalizing powers. 


Write for a Free Copy of “Nerve Health Regained” 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first, if you like, and we are only 
too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once'for our book, **Nerve 
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C. H. Stockton, 

Rear Admiral U. S. Navy and President of 

George Washington University, writes: 

“Some time ago my physician recommended 
Sanatogen to be used in my family. After giv- 
ing it a fair trial l am thoroughly convinced it 
is most excellent for the nerves and an invig- 
orating food tonic.'" 


Prof. C. von Noorden, I 

of Vienna University, writes: 

“Sanatogen is of especial value in various 
forms of anwmia and general debility. It is an 
excellent albuminous preparation.” 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, M.S., Ph.D. 
The well-known research chemist of Stevens 
Institute, writes: 

“The chemical union of the constituents of 
Sanatogen is a true one, representative of the 
highest skill in the formation of a product con- 
taining phosphorus in the organic phosphate 
condition, and so combined that digestion and 
assimilation of Sanatogen are rendered complete 
with the greatest ease.'" 


John Burroughs, 
the distinguished naturalist and author, writes: 
“I am sure I have been greatly benefited by 
Sanatogen. My sleep is fifty per cent. better 
than it was one year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much improved.'" 7 


David Belasco, 


the eminent dramatic author, writes: 

“It gives me pleasure to let you know the 
wonderfully beneficial results I have experi- 
enced from the use of your Sanatogen. It has 
a most invigorating effect upon the nerves, and 
I heartily recommend it to all who, like myself, 
are obliged to overwork.'" 


Hall Caine, 

the dramntist, writes: 

"My experience of Sanatogen has been that 
asa tonic nerve food it has on more than one 
occasion benefited me.’ 
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discovered the reincarnate spirit of a 
relative in some animal. I wrote that a 
Mr. Jones, whose home was between 
Monrovia and Glendora in California, 
loved fried chicken. He raised a great 
flock of Barred Plymouth Rocks which at 
six or seven months were prime to fry, 
and that spring they were extraordinarily 
. Just as he was getting ready for the 

rst mess of fried chicken Mrs. Jones, who 
had heard a lecture by an eminent 
Englishman before her woman's club, 
made the startling discovery that one of 
her young hens was the reincarnation 
of her great-great-great-grand-aunt, Ann 
Purkiser, who had done something rather 
interesting in England one hundred and 
fifty years before that time. There 
followed a long contest between Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, arising from the fact that 
Mrs. Jones refused to permit Jones to 
fry chickens, through fear he was destroy- 
ing the reincarnated Purkisers, and how 
janes grew angry, and gave a feast while 
is wife was away, and ate half the 
family tree. There was a rather ingenious 
explanation of how Mrs. Jones knew the 
hen was Ann Purkiser, and I incorporated 
in the story a mass of information about 
Barred Plymouth Rocks—filched from 
a poultry magazine—and the meat of a 
lecture on reincarnation that I had read. 

That story appeared in more than a 
score of newspapers all over the country, 
in various forms. We printed it with a 
half-page picture of a hen, and small 
photographs of Jones and his wife. Many 
weeks afterward Berghand came to me 
grinning: “Answer it,” he said, tossing 
me a letter. “Give them further de- 
tails.” 

A society for psychical research in 
London had written asking for additional 
information on the case. I furnished 
fuller details which ought to have startled 
anyone with a sense of humor, but it 
failed to cause suspicion in the English- 
men who printed my outrageous lies in 
their journal, and a month or so later I 
wasmade an honorary fellow ofthe society, 
and invited to report on further cases 
coming under my attention. 

Strangely enough, during all the years 
that Berghand and I imposed upon the 
reading public neither of us ever admitted 
to each other that the stories were any- 
thing but truth. Each time I turned in 
a completed story I remarked: 

“Here is an odd case that I came across 
during my travels." 

Without a flicker of a smile he would 
glance through the manuscript and reply: 

“Truly, truth is stranger than fiction." 

'The formula never varied. Sometimes 
we both roared with laughter when the 
idea first was evolved, but not in the 
presence of a third person, and frequently 
other members of the staff, hearing our 
conferences, marveled, for when a third 
person was present Berghand always held 
a magazine or paper, and pretended to 
discover the story in it. Our conferences 
had a comic-opera tinge. Often when 
*"The Idea Mill" was grinding well we 
decided upon enough stories in an hour 
to fill eight pages a week for five or six 
weeks. The working of the Idea Mill 
was erratic, and Berghand had to be just 
in the right mood. It was almosta trance. 
He sat in the mail-box, and ideas splut- 
tered and exploded as he scanned papers, 
magazines, clippings, or photographs. 





* Story 'bout Chicago boy, sixteen years 
old, who never heard of Santa Claus." 

“Story 'bout wealthy German, butcher, 
hates poetry. Suspects his son of writing 
it. Finds poem on his desk every day. 
Indicate that he writes them in his sleep." 

* Story 'bout a Brooklyn woman, fifty- 
five. When she was sixteen, boy eighteen, 
planned to elope down ladder. He didn't 
come. Both married others, now widow 
and widower. Meet again. She insists 
on original elopement. He has political 
pull. Gets fire department to run ladder 
up to fourth-floor flat window, carries 
her down, marry." 

We printed that story, and the Sunday 
editor of one of the biggest papers in 
America asked as a special favor for the 
name of our Brooklyn correspondent, 
saying that he was getting more news out 
of Brooklyn than all the other Brooklyn 
reporters combined. 

“Story 'bout German prince. Likes 
*Chimes of Normandy' so well he has 
every peasant in his village trained to 
sing it, and costumes them himself, and 
they play it all the time in real life." 

"Story 'bout haunted engagement- 
ring." 

“Story 'bout widow whose first hus- 
band was little weakling, won't marry 
anyone who can't lick her, and makes 
each suitor prove whether or not he can. 
Finally gets beaten properly and marries 
the man and lives happily ever after." 


* Buys church, ships it to Mexico, sets 
it on mountainside near his mines. 


Use that photograph’’ 
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“Story 'bout hoodooed chair." 

“Story 'bout spoiled Austrian boy, 
fourteen, who insists on killing Indians. 
Parents bring him to America, hire 
moving-picture Indians to be killed." 

“Story 'bout girl who won't marry man 
unless sure he won't have grouches at 
breakfast, and waits table to find one." 

* Story 'bout traveling man, thinks he's 
going crazy because comforts disappear 
rom his bed every night while he sleeps." 

Sometimes ideas poured from him as 
rapidly as I could make notes. It was 
entirely my task to invent the stories and 
make them plausible. The one about the 
hoodooed chair was successful. I laid the 
scene in a part of the country where I 
knew almost everyone, and for once 
used real names, including that of the 
hotel, and a photograph of the hotel 
with a chair standing in front of it. 
The chair brought disaster upon every 
pore who sat in it, and I told what 

appened to a dozen or more fellows 
I knew well—strange, unaccountable 
accidents, knowing these men would have 
a big laugh. The hotel man seized the 
idea, enclosed the chair, and put up 
chains to keep anyone from approaching 
it, and his house became known from one 
end of the district to the other. Five 
years afterward I stopped in that town, 
and found the chair had become an object 
of superstitious fear to everyone. 

“Story ‘bout man who won wife by 


a a 
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Why not BOOKS 


for Christmas? 


And these are the ones 


A welcome gift for the hundreds of thousands 
who read ‘“The Lady of the Decoration'' — 


The SEQUEL to "The Lady of the Decoration" 


The Lady and Sada San 


By Frances Little 


As clever a book as the famous original—and almost a better story. 
What happened to ''the Lady’’ after her marriage to Jack, all told 


in more of those delightful letters to ‘‘Mate.’’ An exquisite little gift. 
Frontispiece in color. Price $1.00 net, postage 6 cents 


Daddy-Long-Legs Smoke Bellew 


By Jean Webster By Jack London 


A perfect joy of a book—called "the best A story of love and adventure in the scene 
thingofthekindsince'MollyMake-Believe.'" of'"TheCalloftheWild." Noliving writer 
The cheerful love story of a philanthropist can surpass its descriptionsand character 
and his protégé. Price $1.00 net, postage 8c. delineations. Price $1.30 net, postage 13c. 


By the author of "Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” 


A Romance of Billy-Goat Hill 


By Alice Hegan Rice 
The author of some of the best sellers ever issued in America here 
puts forth her first long novel—a delightful love story, having as its 
heroine the sweet, wild little daughter of a down-at-the-heel Southern 
home. Thebook is an irresistible combinationof Cabbage Patchcomedy 
and high romance. Richly illustrated. Price $1.25 net, postage 13c. 


The Old Nest Captain Martha Mary 
By Rupert Hughes By Avery Abbott 
A story for every grown up son and daugh- A book which contains much of thecheery 
ter. The tale of one mother's longing for philosophy of '"Mrs.Wiggs." How a little 


her scattered brood exquisitely told. Price girl mothers her younger brothers and sis- 
$1.00 net, postage 6 cents. ters. Price $1.00 net, postage 7 cents 


A Superb Book with Pictures in Color 


Everybody's St. Francis 


The text by Maurice Francis Egan; the pictures in color and black 
by the great French artist, Boutet de Monvel. The reader is trans- 
ported to the time of St. Francis of Assisi by means of a simple 


story, forming a biography of rare sympathy and charm. 
: Price $2.50 net, postage 12 cents 


Personal Traits of Lincoln 
. By Helen Nicolay 


A Lincoln volume which every lover of the great American will prize for the 
new light which it throws on Lincoln the man, and for its intimate, sympathetic 
touch It is the fruit of the rich accumulation made by Mr. Lincoln's secre- 
tary, John G. Nicolay. Fully illustrated. Price $1.80 net, postage 14 cents. 


A Classified List of the Best Books for Young Folks 


classified bv ages, is one of the features of the new and attractively 
illustrated catalogue recently issued by The Century Co., which will 
be sent to any address on request. It is well worth owning in itself. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York City 











sitting down on her chewing-gum in a 
street-car," ordered Berghand one after- 
noon as he sat down and found himself 
stuck on a wad of gum deposited by one of 
the office girls. His ideas came that way. I 
recall one weird Oriental story that was 
ordered because my lunch was chop-suey. 

*Story 'bout fellow who swore he'd 
lick his teacher for licking him," he 
suggested. 

hat was worth while. I wrote the 
story of the bad boy who never made a 
complaint until one day he was punished 
unjustly and vowed he would lick his 
teacher. They met ten years later, the 
boy tried it, and was soundly thrashed. 
Two years later he tried it again, and 
lost the decision by a knock-out. He fell 
in love with the teacher's daughter, and 
was torn between love and duty. The 
father grimly informed him he was not 
to let his love-affairs disturb the desire 
for satisfaction, and he tried again, with 
the same result. He took boxing lessons, 
gymnasium work, and just before his 
wedding to the daughter he and the old 
teacher engaged in a desperate fight, 
teacher winning, and giving his daughter 
to a young man with two black eyes and 
a split lip. The next year he and his wife 
went to visit his father-in-law, and after 
thefirst dinner they wentoutinto the barn- 
lot to settle it. The teacher won again, 
and they parted the best of friends, vow- 
ang to meet each other the following year. 

he gullibility of the majority of per- 
sons is well illustrated by that story. 
In it I said they were to fight cne year 
from that date, and the editor in another 
department of our own paper put the 
date in his record-book and telegraphed, 
asking the local correspondent to watch 
the pair on that anniversary and report 
the result of the fight. I was alarmed, for 
when I wrote the story I did not know 
such a place existed. In honor of that 
country correspondent permit me to say 
he rose nobly to the occasion and gave a 
half-column description of the battle, 
bringing the old teacher off victorious 
again, and a year later he telegraphed to 
know how much he should send on the 
annual fight. 

It sounds dreadfully immoral to confess 
these things in cold type; really they 
were, in a way, defensible. Notice the 
stories: each is based upon some common- 
place thing happening in extraordinary 
manner. The characters always were 
the rypes of persons best known, and we 
incorporated an immense lot of informa- 
tion regarding people, cities, customs, 
religions, books, and animals. To me the 
strangest part of it all was not that a 
reputable newspaper would print the sto- 
ries, but that Berghand dared, as he did, to 
gull even our superiors. Berghand’s fac- 
ulty for inventing stories was marvelous, 
and they were usually kindly, but ridicule 
of fads, customs, the false in life, ran 
through hundreds and hundreds of them. 

The pictorial part of it was as false and 
as clever as the stories. His theory was 
that photographs of persons carry convic- 
tion. Readers will not believe a story if 
itis illustrated by drawings; but print a 
photograph, and they accept it. Berg- 
hand had a gallery of almost a thousand 
photographs of women, Germans, Eng- 
lish, and French, supplied by European 
photographers. One day he purchased 
the samples from a retiring photographer 
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Henry Van Dyke’s 


Christmas Christmas ie 
Arm = Chair Tales and Verse First large AMA fiction 


By Eugene Field—Illustrated 


at the Inn Nol ever caugnt, held, and imprisoned in print so successfully 


as Eugene Field, The Christmas Spirit. 
By F. Hopkinson Smith But Florence Storer has duplicated his feat of the pen, with one 
“The best he has yet 


The Unknown 
Quantity 


A Book of Romance and 


of the brush. These eight full-page color drawings—not to mention 
written."—N. Y. Sun. 


one—form a perfect complement to the text. A beautiful Christmas 


innumerable pen and ink sketches of which the Santa Claus above is 
present. 
Illustrated $1.30 net; 


postpaid $1.44 


| The Wilderness of the 
North Pacific Coast Islands 


By Charles Sheldon 
Author of 
“The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon" 


With illustrations from photographs and five 
photogravures from drawings 


By Carl Rungius 
$2.00 net; postage extra 
The vivid narrative of Mr. Sheldon's experiences while 
exploring and hunting for wapiti, bear and caribou. 


True Tales of Arctic Heroism 
in the New World 


By Major-General A. W. Greely, U. S. A. 


With illustrations and maps. 
$1.50 net; postpaid $1.65 


The Last Frontier 


By E. Alexander Powell, F. R. G. S., 
late of the American Consular Service in Egypt. 
Splendidly illustrated with photographs 


“Morocco, Algeria, Tripolitania, Equatoria, Rhodesia, the Sahara, 
the Sudan, the Congo, the Rand, and the Zambesi, . . . with 
your issi I will take you to them all and you shall see, as 
though with your own eyes, those strange and far-off places which 






mark the line of the Last Frontier, where the white-helmeted pioneers . 
are fighting the battles and solving the problems of civilization. ”— E, 
Alexander Powell. 
> , 
Dickens's 
Children 
Ten full-page 
color pictures 
By Jessie Willcox Smith 
$1.00 net; 
DICKENS'S postpaid $1.08 
CHILDREN 
poU Rc SMITH Contains ten of 
the prettiest colored 
pictures ever seen 








*] of Dickens'sfamous 


child characters. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 





$1.50 net; by mail $1.65 





The Sampo 


is a translation by James 
Baldwin of "Hero Adven- 
tures from the Finnish Kale- 
vala." The full page pictures 
in colors are by N.C. Wyeth 
who put “Treasure Island's” 
irates into permanent form 
ast year. 


Illustrated $1.50 net; 
by mail $1.66 


Peter and Wendy 
By J. M. Barrie 
Illustrated by F. D. Bedford 
$1.50 net; postage extra 


“Hundreds of thousands will 
be grateful to Mr. Barrie for 
this book." —London Punch. 


"For the latest generation 
what ‘Alice in Wonderland’ 
was for a former. Children 
will enjoy this book as much 
as they did the play, and it 
will survive even the play.” 


—London Athenaeum. 





153-157 Fifth Ave. 


Some Half Told Tales 


Illustrated $1.50 net; 
by mail $1.64 


A Camera Crusade 


Through the Holy Land 
By Dwight L. Elmendorf 


He gives the fresh narrative of a journey on horseback 
from Hebron on the South to Dan on the North, with 
excursions to Damascus and Meunt Hermon. 

Nor have the one hundred beautiful photographic illus- 
trations been visible elsewhere; they are a selection from 
the total of two thousand he made on the journey. Each 
is accompanied with a list of biblical references it espe- 
cially illustrates. 

$3.00 net; by mail $3.27 


Courts,Criminals, and the Camorra 
By Arthur Train, Author of 
“True Stories of Crime,” “The Prisoner at the Bar,” etc. 
$1.75 net; postpaid $1.85 
His account of detectives and detective work, his de- 
scription of the preparation of a big criminal case, his 
discussion of why io men kill and the presumption of 
innocence are full of keen observation and humor. 


Riding and Driving for Women 
By Belle Beach 
Splendidly illustrated 
$4.00 net; postpaid $4.38 


A clear, practicai, and well-written book by the best 
professional authority on the subject in this country. 


Oliver Herford 


A verse to go with the 
picture on the cover: 


Although a Fishwife in a 
sense, 
She does not barter Fish for 
Pence. 
Fisher of Men, her Golden 
ts 
For ‘Foolish Sailormen she 
ts. 
All. day she combs her hair 
and longs 
For Dimpled Feet and Curl- 


ing-tongs. 
All night de dreams in 





And while the Fuhwie, || 
nd while t s B 

making sales, x | ZO O 
May all her wares upon her | Sy OLIVER HERFORD 
The Mermaid, wonderful to 


tell, 
Must wear her scales upon 
hersel’, 











75 cents net; 
postpaid 83 cents 


New York 
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[IL .O Drawer Correspondence Filing Section 
Ideal Height — Convenient for Everybody 


You 





A Correspondence Filing Section with 5 drawers is a new thing. 
are familiar with the 4 drawer kind. 
Baker- Vawter 5 drawer Correspondence Sections are only 2 to 4 


inches higher than the average wooden or metal correspondence 
files and give at least 25% more capacity. 


Our Sections for Invoices, Folded Documents, Cards, etc., etc., are all of 
comparatively increased capacity. Can you afford to equip your office with 
files that occupy more floor space and give less capacity? 

Our assortment of stock, ''ready-to-ship'' steel vertical files is 

the most varied and complete in the world. We can give you all 


the advantages of special built-to-order equipment, and save you | 
time and money and annoyance. | 


In addition to that, you may afterward re-arrange your sections at will— 
the files are easily joined or separated, and one pair of end panels is sufficient 
for a combination of any number of files. 


In the illustration above, we show sections for Correspondence, Invoices and Credits, Cards, 
Cancelled Checks, Folded Documents, and Legal Papers. The Roller Shelf Section on the 
right is equipped with a steel curtain which keeps miscellaneous records under cover when 


desired. All drawers lock. 


Baker-Vawter sections are heavier than others because of their 
superior construction. They are fire-retarding, noiseless, handsome, 
extraordinarily durable, and have the greatest filing capacity. 
They are always ‘‘rent savers.” 


Baker-Vawter Company — 
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for a small sum, and piled perhaps five 
thousand photographs of men, women, 
and children into his room. He never 
printed a photograph exactly as it was. 
An artist changed a feature or two, 
obliterated unusual distinguishing marks. 
Frequently we printed photographs of 
real places, usually altering the photo- 
graph slightly and calling it by some 
other name. 

In the foothills, at the lower end of the 
Mount Wilson trails in California, stands 
one of the most beautiful churches in 
America, small, but perfect in architec- 
ture and superb in setting. It stands 
overlooking the little city of Sierra 
Madre. One winter I delighted in photo- 
graphing this church, with the snow- 
clad mountains behind, the pepper and 
eucalyptus trees massed around it, and 
the ivy creeping over its tower. One 
photograph of the church stood on my 
desk at the office. Berghand stopped, 
glanced at the picture, stood looking at 
it intently, and said: 

"English girl, living Mexico. Engaged 
wealthy American mining man. on't 
marry him except in old church at her 
home—Sussex village. He can't go. Buys 
church, ships it to Mexico, sets it on 
mountainside near his mines. Married 
in it. Use that photograph." 

We had years of that kind of work, 
week after week, month after month, 
with not one story that was true. Many 
times it would have been a relief to get 
back into the fight and rush of news- 
gathering, and to deal with facts and 
with real people instead of those conjured 
up from nothing to fit the weird notions 
of Berghand. But it was forbidden me. 
I had become a faker. When San Fran- 
cisco shook down and burned up, Berg- 
hand summoned me hurriedly. Here at 
last, I thought, I shall deal with fact. 

"Start at the water-front," he said, 
"burn everything to Van Ness Avenue 
and over the top of Nob Hill. Burn it 
all up, and describe it." 

'The others gathered the meager des- 

atches and whipped them into shape. 
aria alone with my imagination, watch- 
ing Frisco burn as I had watched Oyama 
crush the Russians. I wrote more than 
fifteen columns of description of the fire, 
with only the scattering statements of the 
men who dealt with fact to guide mc. 
Afterward I studied that story carefully, 
and compared it with the actual news for 
days. I was comparing it with another 
story when Berghand stopped behind 
me. He glanced at the papers and 
realized what I was doing. 

“Truly,” he said with a half-grin, 
“truth is stranger than fiction. It is the 
best story of the fire printed . . ." 

Then I alized that he had converted 
me into a trained faker, and I no longer 
was capable of reporting plain facts. 

I have tried it this time. I have 
attempted to make a clear confession of 
my crimes against newspaper readers, and 
plead guilty to having been the agent of 
the greatest faker any newspaper ever 
has known and one who raised it to an 
art. We lunched together not long ago, 
and he had a copy of Part Ten, glancing 
at the work of his successor. 

* Amateurs, amateurs," he muttered, 
shaking his head. "Still clinging to the 
fallacy that truth is stranger than fic- 
tion." 
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^^ You Meet 
/ Shakespeare’ s Characters 
Every Day 


Look around you as you go about your business and you will `} 
see a portly and pleasure-loving Falstaff; a moody Hamlet, dream- `h 

ing and indecisive; a clear-eyed Portia, with the intuition of a \) 
woman and the logic of a man; a Macbeth, steeped in desire; a 
fair-browed Juliet, with the tragedy of love written in her eyes. 
All Shakespeare's characters are alive today. Even the unkempt 
Bardolph, Nym and Pistol still stand idly around the tavern door, 
as they did when Shakespeare walked the streets of London. 
Read Shakespeare and you will recognize men and women whom 
you have known all your life. He wrote with the vivid freshness of 
a newspaper reporter, and with the power and fire of genius. 

To know Shakespeare is to know life. He gives the reader that 
keen knowledge of human nature that is indispensable to success 


PS The Henley Edition of 
Shakespeare 


This is the latest edition of Shakespeare—the last word in | 













Shakespearian scholarship. 

It contains everything that Shakespeare wrote— plays, poems 
and sonnets—and a brilliantly written Life of Shakespeare by | 
Halliwell Phillips. 

It is different and better than the ordinary edition of Shake- $ 
speare, because it contains the best and clearest of Shakespeare 
texts, and because it has Comments, Glossaries, Synopses, | 
Study Questions, and every other aid to the reader that § 
scholarship has devised. 7 

This Henley edition makes Shakespeare as easy to read {£ 
and understand as your daily newspaper. f 

g 


Sets in Ten Dignified Volumes f 


The set is in ten crown octavo volumes—8000 pages—finely printed and illus- 
trated. Binding in dark red three-quarter leather, stamped in gold. 
The first introductory edition is being distributed at less than $2.00 a vol- 
ume—a price that puts Shakespeare within everybody’s reach. If you ever 
intend to own a first-class edition, this is your opportunity. 


Am Mag. 
. 12-12 
We Will Send You a Book on Shakespeare PE COLUER EO ron 
This little book, called “How to Read Shakespeare with Pleasure I Age bà 19m Street, Ben or 
okie MSS AE d am interested in Shakespeare. 
and Understanding," is of genuine interest and value to every man an Please send me your book, How 
woman who reads. It is a guide to reading Shakespeare, and it tells to Read Shakespeare with Pleasure 
all about the Henley Edition. We send it, free by mail, in response and Understanding," free of charge. 


to the coupon cut from this advertisement. 


P. F. Collier & Son, Inc. 
Publishers of Good Books 
NEW YORK 
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THE DINNER GUESTS 


OF BIG TIM 
By John Reed 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


O THE right, as you enter the 

bare, ugly room of the T. D. 

Sullivan Association, there hangs 

on the wall a huge framed testi- 
monial—gew-gawed, gimcracked, illumi- 
nated, vulgarly ostentatious— presented 
by some of his constituents to the Big 
Fellow; and it is inscribed thus quaintly 
and beautifully: 

“In love, affection, and esteem, not 
in the coarseness of favors due, but mind- 
ful of the man, beholden by the splendid 
character which he represents, and en- 
amored of him because he displays to 
us what most aptly illustrates the noblest 
work of God. . . .” 

Carp at the grammar if you will, 
ridicule the language, but you can’t deny 
the poetry nor the reverence of that 
dedication. Lincoln never had a more 
beautiful thing said about him, although 
many of his tributes sound singularly like 
this one. 

Keep “love” and “affection” in mind, 
and also the Maloryesque “enamored.” 
These are strange words for the Third 
District, where men learn to conceal all 
their emotions, but most of all, love. 
There is something rhythmic and stately 
in the roll of words. And, "not in the 
coarseness of favors due," it says, con- 


BY W. T. BENDA 


scious that men would call it gratitude, 
and with dignity repudiating gratitude. 
No one could more delicately express the 
difference between the fineness of love 
and the coarseness of gratitude. So I 


believe that the composer of that dedi- | 


cation was, for the moment anyway, a 


poet; that real emotion, real feeling, of | 


one to whom such a feeling had become a 
part of his body, fused words into poetry, 
and sentiment into truth. 

I went to Big Tim’s Christmas dinner 
to the "*down-and-outs" of New York. 
He himself was not there, but his presence 
was around the place like a smile. And 
it suddenly came to me, as I heard Tam- 


many politicians boasting of their birth | 


and rise to power on the East Side, that 
all a country needed to make it great 
was that one strong man should love it. 
Then should men be “enamored” of him, 
and he could do what he desired. 

They began to gather—the diners—at 
half-past six in the morning. It was clear 
and keenly cold. I came upon them 
about half-past ten—a thousand bent 
and haggard creatures in a single line 
that stretched five restless blocks along 
the Bowery. Flowed by theholiday crowd; 
some sodden and old, drifting, and seem- 
ing lost because the work that occupied 
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Every step 
in the making of 

Jones Dairy Farm Sau- 
sage is taken under the 
personal direction of my- 
self and family. 

Only the choicest parts 
of little milk-fed pigs are 
used and the spices we 
grind ourselves. To a cer- 
tain extent, we can even sea- 
son to suit you personally. 

Nothing else goesintoour 
sausage, and being made 
ona real farm, by farm peo- 


ple, it is quite naturally 
real farm sausage and it 
tastes and looks the part. 
Let your grocer tell you 


about us—about our 
prices, the size of our 
packages, our ''standing 
order" plan, and our 
green-hickory smoked 
hams and bacon, to say 
nothing of lard and pure 
maple syrup. 


Lel us know if you want your order 
specially prepared, or sent 
direct by express. 

MILO C. JONES 
Jones Dairy Farm 
Box 619, Fort Atkinson 

` Wisconsin 











DQ 
THE BOOK YOU NEED 
for planning a trip abroad is " How to See Ger- 


| many, Austriaand Switzerland” by P. G.L. Hilken, 


| 


100 pages, more than 200 illustrations, a travel 
guide of educational value sent on receipt of 10c. 


Sail by one of the large, modern One - Cabin 
steamers of the Baltimore-Bremen Service of the 
North German Lloyd. Comfort without luxury, 
delicious meals, reasonable rates. Write today, 
eventho you do notintend to travel untilsummer, 
1913. 


ox 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
General Agents 
297 S. Gay St. BALTIMORE 
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SALT MACKEREL, 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 








NOT THE 
DEALER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 
FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 


DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 
caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH choicer than 
any inland dealer sould possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT 
sending by EXPRESS Ri RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY east of Kansas on orders above $3.00, 
Our fish lod ue appetizing and economical and 
we wan YOU to try some, payment subject to your 
approval 

ALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish just 
landed by the fishing boats. They make a splendid 
appetizing breakfast or dinner dish. We clean them 
perfectly and pack in new brine so they will not 
spoil on your hands. 

co SH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters are 
enn bel boiled and packed in PARCHMENT-LINED 

They come to you as the purest and safest 
lobster you can buy and the meat is as cris; 
natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is just 
like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, m for frying, SHRIME 


and 


A” overy d thin; packed papel or abroad deed PS 
Eon get fore re and k 
for aro 
wa z regu r emergenoy use. 


Cu “n, IPES for VAreporin all our products. 
Ln, Our sh 


Z $5 P^) KA is E A ee the delivered price, 
1 “25 c4 rn, so you can choose just what you 
COS Ero" will enjoy most. Send the cou- 
e Cn (3 "n, pon for it now. 
d g Ae hk S ps n, 
Cog e £j S ny, Let Gloucester be your 
. M V n, Fish Market and 
[^ cA C, r a 
% “on & O ^, Davis be your 
*u Aes, NE ^", Fishman. 
4. UC 2 
ay Yap 8, K 
e *4 PAN v, 
Au do, 
c v 
e utm 2 












An Ideal 
Christmas 


Gift 


—One that will last ten 
years or more and be a 
continuous reminder of 
the giver, is 


BISSELL’S 


"Cyco" Ball-Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 








è 
t The “Bissell” operates 
a easily and silently, sweey 
thoroughly and raises no dust Í 
) NN Every woman likes two sweep 
k 
pe Jj ors on for general sweeping 
y JE and one for upstairs 
T Sold by the best dealers 
ever X 2.70 t« 
$5.75 yar 
t il 
Sanit PR 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
f 
i 
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“A thousand bent and haggard creatures in a single line 


their fingers and soothed their brains 
had stopped; some dull and old, who 
worked not; but mostly youth, hard- 
faced and young-faced, animated, hap- 
pily filthy of tongue, harshly singing; 
touched as by the bizarre slip of a 
painter’s brush, with some garish bit of 
color. A peddler stood on the corner with 
a trayful of brooches—imitations of pre- 
cious stones, such as the dark, foreign 
sweat-shop girls love to clasp at their 
throats. He cried monotonously, “Come 
git your genuyne Brazil di'monds"— 
A cop tried to bully Nicolo the bootblack 
into believing that his license was void; 
after he had gone, Nicolo told me cyni- 
cally, “He try-a graft da Chreestamus 
presunt.' 

There was on the frosty air a smell of 
fetid little Jewish shoe-cellars, Bowery 
dust and bad tobacco, stale beer and 
cheap coffee, and the foulness of men 
who have slept in Lower East Side 
lodging-houses. You will smile when I 
tell you that Christmas permeated the 
world—even that pocket of it; that 
there was good will toward men that 
morning on the Bowery; but there was— 
in the holly adorning each little shop 
window, in faces and voices. Vile little 
merry tales crept along the line, laughter 
spurted up like a fountain or a bursting 


| drain, oaths crackled. The line writhed 


like a snake, rolling from one foot to 
another to keep both warm. The high- 
built, hideous Elevated filled the street 
with irregular thunder; and sunlight, 
checkering through rods and girders 
and ties, splashed the dreary faded heads 
and shoulders of Tim Sullivan's dinner 
guests with cruel contrasts. — "Merry 
Christmus to you, Shorty, you drunken 
loafer!” cried a man in the line to one 
who passed. The other came back to 
him with balled fists and a mean, jaw, 
"G'wan, I'll kick the head off you— 
and a happy New Year." 

“Merry Christmash, Off'sher," cried a 
long, thin, dirty man with a moist 
brow, who reeled. 

"Breeze along, youse," returned the 
fat cop who guarded the door, with con- 
tempt, disgust, and carefully concealed 


benevolence, waving his night-stick. 
“Breeze along before I tap you on the 
dome.” 

And then a man fell out of the line— 
FR i on the pavement and went 
frigid, with red foam on his lips. The 
ghastly crew behind him didn't wait 
until he was taken out before they surged 
forward to close up the line. They 
stepped over and on his body. After all, 
they had been waiting four hours. . . . 


I went in. Up the incredibly dirty 
stairs, with walls stained and torn; stairs 
scuffed and spit upon, littered with the 
pang refuse of very poor and very 

rutish people. They looked like stairs 
which anybody could climb, at any time, 
in naturalness and self-respect, with 
all his little vices and indecencies, «with 
his hat on; that no one who came up 
those stairs would ever be forced to be 
clean, decent, or even honest; only in 
trouble, that’s all. It made lots of 
Worthy Charities look pretty small. 

Then the big room where the banquet 
waited—four long trestles, without chairs, 
holding in all about three hundred plates, 
each plate bearing half a chicken, half 
a pie, and a mountain of mashed potato; 
then there were two-foot pyramids of 
bread, and sugar, and glasses that waited 
for the coffee-pitchers or the kegs of beer 
in the corner, where a “corrupt Tammany 
politician,” with a white apron around 
his middle, pounded the spigots in. 
There were other men that you have read 
of—aldermen, ward-leaders, magistrates 
—moving around among the tables and 
giving each other heartily and profanely 
the tendernesses of the season. Past the 
great gilt-framed testimonial hung a col- 
ored photograph of “Tim,” many tmes 
enlarged, and other portraits of big- 
jowled East-Siders, Irishmen that looked 
like Romans, all framed in costly gold, 
hideous against the soiled red wall- 
paper. And at the upper end of the room 
was the rostrum, built like the bench 
in a city court. Beside it hung a map of 
the Third District and a calendar of the 
sittings of the municipal courts, for each 
night here is held remarkable court; each 
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that stretched five restless blocks along the Bowery” 


night one of these callous, easy-moving 
big men—the henchmen of Big Tim—sits 
up yonder between the two gas-lamps to 
give, not justice, but mercy combined 
with pull, to every citizen of his world. 
If the least of these be arrested, if he is 
to be arrested, if he be destitute,—always 
providing he be loyal,—the T. D. Sullivan 
Association listens, and judges not—but 


helps. 

Qeon Krauss, Tim's partner, he that 
was a great fighter in the old days, sits 
there now with the gavel; and there are 
Alderman White, and Rocco Romasco, 
the nervous, delicate-fingered Italian, 
and Larry Mulligan, and Leo Calvert— 
great men, with dignity, diamonds, and 
uptilted cigars; a few young men, too, 
with that lean, responsible look that the 
East Side stamps on the faces of her 
indomitables. The band tunes up be- 
yond—five pieces, with a harp. 

Senator Fitzgerald, from the head of 
the stair, bellows: “Let 'em come. 
Start the music.” 

* Music!" roar the notables on the 
rostrum. Strikes up “The Star-Spangled 
Banner"; rise, with uncovered heads, the 
Sullivan Association; there comes a 
great thunder of feet on the stair, and 
the most pitiful procession enters that 
ever was in the world. There is a line 
of helpers at the door, shouting: “ Move 
along there! Beat it along, you with the 
pot! Slide up, grandpa! What the hell 
are you standing there for? Keep your 
hats on! Keep your hats on! This ain't 
anybody's parlor! Keep moving!" 
With kicks and oaths, with brutality and 
hate, to keep the pity out of their eyes 
and the kindness out of their voices, 
they hustle and thrust the diners. Limp- 
ing, twitching, slouching, jerking, dull, 
and stinking, can these be men:—This 
one in the lead, with the great sore across 
half his face, and the trembling old 
Lear behind, with his bones half out of 
his skin; and the twisted cripple, with 
the rag-bound crutch; and the several 
drunken men, together with he who may 
be drunk, but who sings a tuneless song 
as if insane. "Keep moving!" they cry 
at the door; and one man who seems to 


be blocking the line, they seize and hurl 
forward. He falls, groaning; one foot has 

one, and in its place is a home-made peg. 

"hey lift him, these Bowery politicians, 
tenderly, with blasting curses, and carry 
him with insults to his place. It is their 
way of doing a favor; a way that relieves 
kindness of all idea of charity. And the 
line creeps along the tables, past the 
loaded plates, each man twitching with 
desire for food, but not daring to touch 
any until he has reached his place. 

And then the sound of that feeding, the 
tearing at meat, the animal-like laughs 
with mouths full, the sucking of liquids, 
the scraping of shoes and the “Merry 
Christmases,” rise sickening as a stench. 
“Beer, beer! Coffee-e!" shout the wait- 
ers, jostling roughly between the tables, 
with foaming and steaming and dripping 
pitchers. Alias gutter, the band 
plays, each player according to his own 





artistic temperament. Oh, what a terrible 
atchwork quilt of misery is the Christmas 
Diner of Big Tim! 

Remarked Senator Fitzgerald, in a 
conversational tone, "There are more 
young fellows here this year than I ever 
saw before." 

And again, “I was born and brought 
up here on the East Side." With a note 
of pride, “I know a lot of these boys.” 

"Senator," I asked, “what puts 'em 
down and out like this?" 

"Out of work," said he laconically. 
“ And there's the drink!” 

“Then why do you let ’em have all the 
beer they want?" 

He turned to me with a look of sur- 
prise: “Why, they want it. Hell, man, 
this is Christmas!” 

And now a strange thing happened. 
Those who had been dull-eyed, those that , 
had seemed bowed with all the hopeless- 
ness and weariness of the world, those that 
had been no kin to you and me, began to 
straighten up; a little fire flashed from 
their eyes, hope gleamed, tongues loos- 
ened, sparks flew—they were almost men! 
It is a mystery and a miracle to see the 
Holy Ghost enter through men’s bellies; 





to see the eye light and a shred of dream 
come back; to feel around you swell and | 





Play Billiards 









BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Do you know how very little it would cost to have your 
owa Bübard and Pool Table? Under our easy Payment 
plan, the expense is hardly noticeable. 


$199 DOWN 


The prices are $15, $25, $35, 
$50, $60. $70, etc., on terms of 
$1 or more down (depending on 
size and style) and a small amount 
each month. You play on the = 
Table while paying for it. 

This is your opportunity to these fascinating, 
beady kes Billard ee yo concn mad 

a is y are the most general- 
ly popular games in the world. 

Burrowes Tables are correct in every detail. They are 
used by experts for home practice. The most delicate 

s can be executed with the utmost accuracy. No 
room is . Table may be mounted on dining- 

room or library table or on its own legs or stand. Balk, 
cues, etc., > 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. 
on it one week. 









f: 
















Play 
If unsatisfactory return it, and on its 
receipt we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free 
trial. Write today for illus catalog, giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 13 Spring St., Portland, Me. 










Grenville Kleiser (former Yale 
Instructor) “and I'll teach you 


HOW TO 


Make Speeches Develop Strong Per- 
Propose Toasts sonality 

Address Board Meetings Converse Winningly 

Sell More Goods Acquire Poise and [| 
Strengthen Memory Distinction." 


Thousands of business and professional 
men have become convincing speakers in 
publie and in business by following this 


ail Course in their spare time at home or || 
in their office. It has increased their power | 
and influence — put them on the straight [| 
road to BIG SUCCESS. 


"WORTH MORE THAN IT COSTS" 

“If I were never to use an iota of this teaching 
and knowledge for the purpose of public speaking, 
still it is worth more than it costs, and is immensely 
valuable for the correction of an imperfect educa- 
tion—for the assistance it gives me in writing let- [| 
ters, in stating difficult business propositions, in [| 
the use of correct language. Ín addition, it 
broadens one's knowledge of literature, full import ff 
of statement, etc. I am wonderfully pleased."— 
W. T. Witson (W. T. Wilson Grain Co.), 
Nacogdoches, Texas. 


Without committing yourself in any way, 
send a post-card request at once for full 
particulars and proof of the value of 
the Kleiser Course in public speaking. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 590, New York 
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flower the loving- 
kindness of men! 
One man, the tears 
streaming down his 
face, left off eating, 
raised his two arms, 
and screamed some 
incomprehensible ` 
thing over and over 
again. 

Two, with their 
arms around each 
other, waving 
chicken-bones, were 
singing some husky 
old song. 

A bent little old 
man,with a red nose 
and a rotted white 
beard, lifted his glass 
and er it with a 
stately movement 
toward the rostrum, 
crying, “Ergo biba- 
mus! 

At this point the 
chairman pounded 
the table. 

* Gentlemen," he 
said, and his old 
face beamed, “Senator Sullivan requests 
me to express to you a happy, happy 
New Year" — the beginnings of a great 
shout, which was quelled — *and he 
wishes me to say to you that, on passing 

out, you will receive each one a brier 
pipe and a package of tobacco, to smoke 
during your leisure hours this afternoon; 
also a ticket which will entitle you to a 
pair of shoes—” Lifting of heads, mad 
whipping of hats, incandescence of eyes, 
tears, shouting that beat against the 
rostrum like a blast from a six-inch gun! 
And I tell you it was not “in the coarse- 
ness of favors due"—it was love that 
stormed that room, love for the man that 
gave them a whiff of manhood; three 
hundred human souls were “enamored” 
of Big Tim Sullivan! It was tremendous, 
purging, a surf of great strength, with a 
free wind above.it, that beat upon and 
cleaned that room. 

Yes, say it. “‘ Heonly gives the dinner to 
buy votes with," and “They only come 
to get what they can out of him. They 
cheer because it is the thing to do." I'll ad- 
mit all that, but you have taken the husk 
and left the spirit; you have overlooked 
the little fire of divinity in every man, 
that fuses humanity into something great 
whenever men do good to one another. 





“Ttisa mystery and a miracle to see the Holy 
Ghost enter through men’s bellies 


“Will you please hurry, boys?" cried 
the chairman. "There's others waiting 
outside. We're feeding seven thousand 
to-day.” 

Down at the other end of the room Sen- 
ator Fitzgerald heard, and cried: “You 
will not hurry! Take your time, boys.” 

I stood by the door as they filed out. 
One hideous cripple I remember; he 
crawled along the wall, lifting his legs 
with his hands. His knees were bent 
inward and crossed; his feet were bound 
with rags instead of shoes. As he passed, 
he looked into my eyes, and smiled— 
sweetly. Then he writhed, with tremen- 
dous effort, around the door. A piece of 
holly, bound with red ribbon, caught 
on his foot, and followed, after he had 
gone, hitching along the floor. 

It was during a much later relay that 
I stood at the rostrum talking with a 
member of the Association. 

“Does the Senator feed only the poor 
men in his district?" 

“He started out so, but there's so many 
poor all over the city, that he sends 
tickets now all over. On the West Side 
too. It’s a big waste." 

“ But it seems to me that I’ve seen some 
of this bunch in here earlier." 

“Yes,” he said dryly; “we let 'em repeat 


on Christmas Day, 
but not on Election 
Day.” 

nd lateranalder- 
man said, “We feed 
'em early, so they 
can go to the other 
Christmas dinners." 

I could write you 
a hundred pages full 
_of the splendor and 
pathos— the heart- 
wringing color of it; 
but Iu only tell of 
one more incident. 

I think it was dur- 
ing the fourth relay 
when, at the end of 
the meal, a little man 
whipped off a bright 
green cap and cried 
to the aristocracy 
thatsat making cyn- 
ical remarks on the 
rostrum, “I’m from 
Killmare meself — 
Killmare, Tim's 
own town -— Kill- 
mare, County Kerry, 

raise be to God!" 

It was dramatic. There were shouts. 
The chairman rose slowly, with a soft 
and wonderful smile. Everybody on the 
rostrum was grinning, tingling with some 
common heart-string that twanged like 
a harp at the sound of “ Killmare.”’ 

* Man from Killmare, come forward!” 
And they brought him up, and asked his 
name, and gave him beer. All this time 
Senator Fitzgerald was smiling to him- 
self, and tapping his foot on the floor. 
The chairman caught sight of him, and 
his grin widened. Turning around, he 
leaned over and poked the Senator. 

"Ye dirty  tarrier," he growled, 
“look at the smile on ye now! I'll bet it’s 
yerself's from Killmare!" 

It was dark as I went out. "Where's 
the Big Fellow?" I asked the man at 
the door. He lifted his face with the same 
look of reverence as one sees on the 
faces of medieval saints. — Oh, he's up- 
stairs," he whispered. “He can’t be seen.” 

Lights flared up and down the Bowery. 
There was movement and color, tremen- 
dous and unceasing pulse of life on the 
street. As I passed down the dark stairs, 
I met a shadowy, blotched line moving 
wearily up. It had waited long, this line. 
It was dreary, and dull, and silent; 
but it had life: it moved—up. 


STOOP, LIBERTY! 
By Helen Coale Crew 


"Tis not the heavens need thy aid, O Goddess blest, 
Thou of the lifted arm, stern brow, and steady breast, 
Lighting thy torch at the stars’ glow and the sun's crest. 


Stoop, Goddess! Stoop from 


"Tis not the troubled seas that need thy warning bright; 
"Tis not the sheltered harbor needs thy flaming light. 
Nay—’tis the city's swarming ways and its black Night. 


where God’s constellations be! 


Lower thy torch to light the deeps where Poverty 


Handcuffs shamed Life with brutal Death. 


Liberty! 


Stoop, 
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““The man who knows and knows that 
he knows is a wise man."—Oriental Proverb. 


What Would You Give 
for the Truth? 


OU were talking politics the other day. All you needed to estab- 
lish your argument were facts. 


Did you have them? 


You need something to supplement your daily newspaper. Much of 
Monday’s news has lost its value by Wednesday; much of Tuesday’s news 
|. is forgotten by Thursday; but the real news of Monday is just as important 
a year from now. You need a weekly journal that will select the news for 
you. The Outlook gives you the news that has permanent value. It gives 
you not a mere reprint of newspaper reports, but a clear, readable state- 


ment of facts secured from original sources. 


The Outlook does its level best to make sure 
that its statements are accurate and presented 
simply and convincingly. It does its best to show 
what these facts mean. 


'The Outlook isn't always right, but it tries to 
be—and it is always fair. l 

It tells you the things you need to know about— 
the things vital to you, and your business, and 
your country, and your home. ‘ 

As important as facts are the opinions of those 
who—by achievement—have earned the right to 
speak with authority. To be intimate with such 
opinions is to keep your own ideas fresh and vigor- 
ous. 

In The Outlook you will find free and full dis- 
cussion of great questions by those who know them. 

Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief of The Out- 
look, is universally recognized as a leader of 
thought and counselor in questions of social right 
and wrong. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Associate Editor of The 
Outlook, is universally recognized as critic and 
literary authority. 

Theodore Roosevelt, Contributing Editor of 
The Outlook, is universally recognized as an au- 
thority on problems of National government. 


unique. Each week the editorial staff meets to 
consider the topics that are new and important. 
Each editor takes the topics in which he is particu- 
larly interested and assumes the responsibility for 
them. Whatever he writes is his own personal 
conviction. He gives to the reader not only the 
result of his own knowledge and training but the 
benefit of The Outlook’s ability to secure accurate 
information from original sources. 


When The Outlook goes to press on Friday, 
the whole staff works in unison to handle the latest 
news quickly and certainly, to make sure that the 
newest aspects of current questions are thrown into 
sharp focus. 


The Outlook has been called ‘‘the forum for 
public discussion in America." Thijs is because it 
presents at first hand the opinions and convictions 
of leaders in American life. The President of the 
United States, Presidential Candidates, Cabinet 
Officers, Governors, Senators, Congressmen, Re- 
ligious Leaders, Educators, Scientists, Business 
Men, the men and women who are doing things 
worth while, recognize The Outlook asa logical “ 
channel for the expression of their views. d 


Read The Outlook for a few weeks. 
Then, after having all the real news just the 
way you want it, see if you don’t want 
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The Outlook's editorial methods are probably The Outlook all through the year. E I 
‘ S enclose 
is all that you need to make the acquaintance of  _ Six Cents 


in stamps, for 
which please 
send me four con- 
secutive weeks of 


The Outlook 


as an introduction. 


Six Cents the journal that keeps you in touch with the sub- — .9 
jects you discuss every day. Send three Two-cent Stamps with 
this coupon and secure The Outlook for Four Consecutive „~“ 
Weeks, including the big illustrated December Magazine Num- : 
ber. (Retail Price, Thirty Cents.) p 
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David Grayson’s “Adventur 


You can read one in this number, and in every number 
throughout the year—the best work of ''the friendliest 
writer in America.’? Next month it is ‘“The House By 
the Side of the Road ;’’ the month after, “‘A Mighty Bat- 


tle in Which Christian Again Meets Apollyn.”’ 








During his long absence David Grayson has grown 


“The Diary of a Cop" 


An extraordinary revelation, one of the series of amazing 
articles which carry out in a concrete way the purpose of 
The American Magazine to portray ‘‘Life as it is." This 
is a real diary of areal New York police- 


world. His revelations may make your hair 
stand on end. This policeman confines him- 
Self to facts. He shows how the lust for 
**easy money” blinds a man to all sense of 
right and decency. 

This policeman shows how such a crime 
8s the Rosenthal murder is possible—the 
murder that stirred the whole country. 


man who has knowledge of the under- 
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s on the F riendly Road” 


sweeter, wiser, powerful. His charm is greater, his under- 
standing deeper. If you know him at all you will greet 
him with happiness in your heart. If you never have met 
him there is a great joy in store for you. Wonderful as 
are the "Adventures in Contentment, ”’ this new series is 
even finer. 


Twenty-four Pages in Color 


More vividly than any other feature, the illustrations show 
the greater value of the new form. The pictures in the Jan- 
uary number will be the most beautiful we have published. 
Very likely you will think them the finest that ever appeared ina 
magazine. Thecover is from one of the designs that tooka prizein 
the cover contest—and painted by the famous artist Henry Hutt. 

The frontispiece is a full color reproduction of the Grand 
Canyon, one of the most magnificent splendors of the world, 
painted by Thomas Moran, one of the great artists of America. 

There are pictures in color also from Jay Hambidge and James 
Montgomery Flagg, and remarkable photographs in color of 
famous actresses. And this is only the second number in the 
new form. We will publish wonderful pictures this coming year. 





“Forty Years of It,” by Brand Whitlock 


Brand Whitlock, poet and fighter, 
novelist and politician, regular 
though uncommon man, finely 
human, has written of his lively 
experiences. 

In addition to being Mayor of 
Toledo—he has held that job for 
seven years—and hustling about 
to find all the good in everything, 
which is about the best job in the 
world, Brand Whitlock has found 
time to write a life of Lincoln, half 
a dozen novels and ever so many 
short stories and articles. 

He has had stirring and interest- 
ing times as a lawyer, a magistrate, mayor, and he tells 
about these experiences of his in the most fascinating 





way. It’s a mighty satisfactory 
thing to have real things told about 
by a truly trained and competent 
writer. 

He believes in many of the 
socialists’ beliefs, but is not a social- 
ist; he believes in the single tax 
but he is not a single-taxer. 

He was a lawyer, a successful 
one, until he began to doubt the 
law; a politician, until after ten 
years he came to the conclusion 
that politics are a painfully exag- 
gerated institution. It is lively and 
remarkable reading which Brand 
Whitlock has prepared for The American Magazine— 
to begin with the January number. 
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Catching Up W 
An Emma McChesney story !—which isas vivid a descrip- 
tion and as generous praise as it is possible to give a story 
— that is, unless you are not fortunate enough to know 
this woman drummer who has become the most popular 
character in current fiction. 

For Emma McChesney is about the wisest, wittiest, 


\ 


Business and a Vision 
by Ida M. Tarbell 


During the year The American Magazine will publish a 
series of remarkable articles by Ida M. Tarbell. 

With the same care and thoroughness that she inves- 
tigated Standard Oil, Miss Tarbell has been investigat- 
ing business, big and little, and she has made the most 
astonishing discoveries. It seems that there are men who 
have learned how to make their business pay, pay in dollars 
and cents, in personal satisfaction, in human happiness. 

You know Miss Tarbell is one of the famous group of editors 
of The American Magazine, which includes Ray Stannard Baker 
and Peter ‘“‘Dooley” Dunne. 


ith Christmas” by Ed 
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" Ferber 


finest woman,as well as the slangiest and cleverest,thathas 
appeared in American life in many years. Nohuman being 
has provoked so much laughter and hearty good feeling. 

In the heat of his campaign, Colonel Roosevelt wrote a char- 
acteristic letter to Miss Ferber, part protest, part appeal and part 
command that Emma McChesney get married at once!  **Catch- 
ing up with Christmas,” is in the January number. 


*'The Regent"—a Novel 
by Arnold Bennett 


This is the best story of the theatre ever written, and there 
is no more fascinating theme. Bennett tells of the stage as 
he tells of the life in the **Five Towns" § 
with full understanding, with capacity 
to make romance of the commonplace, with 
a gift for making his people absolutely 
real. 

From this novel you will learn things 
about the theatre from the inside, told by 
a master of the craft, who revives the re- 
markable **Denry the Audacious’’ to real 
things that exist behind the footlights. 














“A Love Story Such as You Have Never Read" 


A love story by one of The Ameri- 
can's most popular contributors, 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, author of 
the Phoebe stories, will appear in 
The American Magazine during 
the coming year. 

It isn't at all like the Phoebe 
stories— it isn't like anything that 
ever was written. It is fantastic, 
fascinating, impossible but convinc- 
ing. The very idea of it will take 


your breath away, will make you 
pinch yourself to see if you really 
are normal. 


15 cents a copy 






INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





It really is a modern allegory 
and it will make you do a lot of 
thinking, especially if you are a 
woman, or are interested in women, 
which takes in pretty much all of 
the human family. 

If you are wise you will sub- 
scribe for The American Magazine 
now, because you will find in it 
things that may drive from your 
mind the great love story. And 
when you read "Angel Island,’’ 
by Inez Haynes Gillmore, you’ll 
forget everything else. 


$1.50 a year 
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A Few Titles in Everyman’s Library 











I E Wo eui ur QE IRR CIRRNENM 
| iue The World's Good Books 


at a Price that Enables 
Anybody to Own Them! 


Everyman's Library consists of 
nearly 600 volumes, sold indepen- 
dently, and contains the. best 
books that the world has written 
in any language at any time since 
literature was born. These books 
are the perpetual best sellers, and 
for that reason are printed in 
large editions and sold at low 
prices. 

Books in Everyman's Library 
are clearly printed, firmly and 
uniformly bound, and it is the 
aim of the publishers to include in 
the list every classic of Fiction, 
Poetry, Oratory, Theology, Bi- 
ography, Philosophy, Children's 
Stories, Romance and History. 


EVERYMANS 
e LIBRARY 22 


70c per volume 35c 


The few specimen titles on this page will give. 
vou an idea of the kind of books in Everyman's 
Library. The complete list, which you can 
obtain from your bookseller or from us, will open 
your eyes to the scope of this monumental work. 


Sold by Dealers " "ez." Sold by Mail 


Your book dealer can show you a volume of 
Everyman's Library. The value for the money 
cannot be appreciated until the books are seen. 
Look over the list of titles and pick out the 








Should youorder any of these books directadd 8c postage for each volume books you have long wanted to read. 
Marble Faun—Hawthorne Modern Painters—5 vol. J. Handsome Descriptive Booklet 
The Vicomte de Bragelonne Ru PUE Mailed Free 
3 vol \lexandre Duma |. M. x R : eee 
Piers PI iud ioca It tells all about Everyman's Library, is interest- 
ier owmatr angland : H QT s : H 1 
M t Lit Gare les Dic ing, artistic and instructive. With it we send 
: Pee ay E: HIS HOEICHS complete list of titles. 
meri artholon H C 
V Doll's House E. P. DUTTON & CO 
I ( k " e 


31-33 West 23d St. 
New York 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
31-33 W. 23d St., New York 


let of Everyman's Library 








The Celebrated Novelist Tells What It Feels Like to Fly 
MY FIRST FLIGHT 


By H. G. Wells 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


ITHERTO my only flights have 

been flights of imagination, but 

this morning I flew. I spent 

about ten or fifteen minutes in 

the air; we went out to sea, soared up, 

came back over the land, circled higher, 

laned steeply down to the water, and 

i landed with the conviction that I had 

had only the foretaste of a great store of 

hitherto unsuspected pleasures. At the 

first chance I will go up again, and I will 
go higher and further. 

This experience has restored all the 
keenness of my ancient interest in flying, 
which had become a little fagged and 
flat by too much hearing and reading 
about the thing and not enough partici- 
pation. Fifteen years ago, in the days 
of Langley and Lilienthal, I was one of 
the few journalists who believed and 
wrote that flying was possible—it affected 
my reputation unfavorably, and produced 
in the few discouraged pioneers of those 
days a quite touching gratitude. Over 
my mantel as I write hangs a very blurred 
and bad but interesting photograph that 
Professor Langley sent me thirteen years 
ago. It shows the flight of the first 
piece of human machinery heavier than 
air that ever kept itself up for any 
length of time. It was a model, a 
little affair that would not have lifted 
a cat; it went up ina spiral and came down 
unsmashed, bringing back, like Noah’s 
dove, the promise of tremendous things. 


Some Exploded Prophecies 


` That was only thirteen years ago, and 
it is amusing to recall how cautiously 
even we out-and-out believers did our 
prophesying. I was quite a desperate 
fellow; 1 sa outright that in my lifetime 
we should see men flying. But I quali- 
fied that by repeating that for many 
years to come it would be an enterprise 
only for quite fantastic daring and skill. 
We conjured up stupendous difficulties 
and risks. I was deeply impressed and 
greatly discouraged by a paper a dis- 
tinguished Cambridge mathematician 
produced to show that a seas 
was bound to pitch fearfully, that as it 
flew on its pitching must increase, until 
up went its nose, down went its tail, and 
it fell like a knife. We exaggerated every 
possibility of instability. e imagined 
that when the aéroplane wasn’t “kicking 
up ahind and afore” it would be heeling 
over to the lightest side wind. A sneeze 
might upset it. We contrasted our poor 
human equipment with the instinctive 
balance of a bird, which has had ten 
million years of evolution by way of a 
Statt... . 
(The waterplane in which I soared over 
Eastbourne this morning with Mr. 


*Right of translation and all rights reserved.—H.G.W. 
+Friday, August 2, 1912. 


Grahame White was as steady as a 
motor-car running on asphalt.) 

'Then we went on from those anticipa- 
tions of swaying insecurity to speculations 
about the psychological and physiological 
effects of flying. Most people who look 
down from the top of a cliff or high tower 
feel some slight qualms of dread, many 
feel a quite sickening dread. Even if 
men struggled high into the air, we asked, 
wouldn’t they be smitten up there by 
such a lonely and reeling dismay as to 
lose all self-control? And, above all, 


wouldn’t the pitching and tossing make 
them quite horribly seasick? 
I have always been a little haunted 
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“Then we came about into the wind, and 
rose; and looking over I saw that there were 
no longer those periodic flashes of white 
foam. I was flying; and it was as still 
and steady as dreaming” 


by that last dread. It gave a little under- 
tow of funk to the mood of lively curiosity 
with which I got aboard the waterplane 
this morning—that sort of faint, thin 
funk that so readily invades one on the 
verge of any new experience; when one 
tries one’s first dive, for example, or 
pushes off for the first time down an 
ice-run. I thought I should very probably 
be seasick—or, to be more precise, air- 
sick; I thought also that I might be very 
giddy, and that I might get thoroughly 
cold and uncomfortable. None of those 
things happened. 

I am still in a state of amazement at 
the smooth steadfastness of the motion. 


There is nothing on earth to compare 
with that, unless—and that I can’t 
judge—it is an ice-yacht traveling on 
perfect ice. The finest motor-car in the 
world on the best road would be a joggling, 
quivering thing beside it. 

To begin with, we went out to sea before 
the wind, and the plane would not readily 
rise. We went with an undulating move- 
ment, leaping with a light splashing pat 
upon the water, from wave to wave. 

hen we came about into the wind, and 
rose; and looking over I saw that there 
were no longer those periodic flashes of 
white foam. I was flying. And it was 


As Still and Steady as Dreaming 


I watched the widening distance 
between our floats and the waves. It 
wasn't by any means a windless day— 
there was a brisk fluctuating breeze blow- 
ing out of the north over the downs. 
It aita hardly to affect our flight 
at all. 

And as for the giddiness of looking 
down, one does not feel it at all. Itis ` 
difficult to explain why this should be 
so, but it is so. I suppose in such matters 
I am neither exceptionally steady-headed, 
nor is my head exceptionally given to 
swimming. I can stand on the edge of 
cliffs of a thousand feet or so and look 
down, but I can never bring myself right 
up to the edge, nor crane over to look 
to the very bottom. I should want to lie 
down, to do that. And the other day I 
was on that Belvedere place at thetop 
of the Rotterdam sky-scraper, a rather 
high wind was blowing, and one looks 
down through the chinks between the 
boards one stands on upon the heads of 
the people in the streets below; I didn't 
like it. But I looked directly down on a 
little fleet of fishing-boats over which we 
passed, and on the crowds assembling on 
the beach, and on the bathers who stared 
up at us from the breaking surf with an 
entirely agreeable exaltation. And East- 
bourne in the early morning sunshine had 
all the brightly detailed littleness of a town 
viewed from high up on the side of a great 
mountain. 


That Going-Down Sensation 
When Mr. Grahame White told me we 


were going to plane down, I will confess 
I tightened my hold on the sides of the 
car, and prepared for something like the 
down-going sensation of a switchback 
railway on a larger scale. Just for a 
moment there was that familiar feeling 
of something pressing one's heart up 
towards one's shoulders and one's lower 
jaw up into its socket, and of grinding 
one's lower teeth against the upper, and 
then it passed. The nose of the car and 
all the machine was slanting downward, 
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How I Earned $153.50 


Besides My Salary Last December 


am employed in an office and have taken up the maga- 
zine business to augment my regular income. 


Y steady, persistent, personal effort I have during spare 
time secured orders from many of my business associ- 
ates and friends. 


HEN I approached my friends I found that they were 

only too glad to have me show them how to take advan- 

tage of the special low rates they can obtain by subscribing 
for several magazines at a time. | 


N September and October, this year, I sent scores of sub- 

scriptions to the publishers of The American Magazine 

and Woman's Home Companion, for which I received very 
liberal remuneration. 


DURING my vacation I visited my native town, where I 

am well known, and secured about one hundred orders. 
Altogether, during this past year I have, through this side 
line, earned hundreds of dollars EXTRA—$153.50 last 
December alone. 


HE office in which I work is a large one, but my facili- 

ties are no more unusual than those of scores of 
others who daily meet as many people as I do. I am sure 
many a capable young man-or woman can duplicate my ex- 
perience if they follow the instructions given by the pub- 
lishers of The American Magazine. 


[F interested, I advise you to drop a note of inquiry to-day to 
the Chief of Subscription Staff, The American Magazine, 381 

Fourth Avenue, New York City, mentioning your occupation 

and the number of hours you can give weekly to the work. 


always get a good many more orders in December than 

in any other month, because The American Magazine and 
Woman's Home Companion are favorite Christmas Gifts. 
Therefore it is highly important that you send at once for 
information and supplies, which are furnished free. 
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we were gliding quickly down, and yet 
there was no feeling that one rushed, not 
even as one rushes in coasting a hill on a 
bicycle. It wasn’t a tithe of the thrill of 
those three descents one gets on the great 
mountain railway in the White City. 
There one gets a disagreeable quiver up 
one’s backbone from the wheels, and a 
real sense of falling. 

It is quite peculiar to flying that one is 
incredulous of any collision. Some time 
ago I was in a motor-car that ran over 
and killed a small dog, and this wretched 
little incident has left an open wound upon 
my nerves. I am never quite happy in 
a car now; I can't help keeping an appre- 
hensive eye ahead. But you fly with an 
exhilarating assurance that you cannot 
possibly run over anything or run into 
anything—except the land or the sea, 
and even those large essentials seem a 
beautifully safe distance away. 


‘The Noise of the Propeller 


I had heard a great deal of talk about 
the deafening uproar of the engine. I 
counted a headache among my chances. 
There again reason reinforced conjecture. 
When in the early morning Mr. Travers 
came from Brighton in this Farman in 
which I flew, I could hear the hum of the 





The Curtiss Flying Boat, the last word 
in water-flying 


great insect when it still seemed abreast 
of Beachey Head, and a good two miles 
away. If one can hear a thing at two 
miles, how much the more will one not 
hear it at a distance of two yards. But 
at the risk of seeming too contented for 
anything I will assert I heard that noise 
no more than one hears the drone of an 
electric ventilator upon one's table. It 
was only when I came to speak to Mr. 
Grahame White, or he to me, that I 
discovered that our voices had become 
almost infinitesimally small. 


We Shall All Be Flying 


And so it was that I went up into the 
air at Eastbourne with the impression 
that flying was still an uncomfortable, 
experimental, and slightly heroic thing 
to do, and came down to the cheerful 
gathering crowd upon the sands again 
with the knowledge that it is a thing 
achieved for everyone. It will get much 
cheaper no doubt, and much swifter, 
and be improved in a dozen ways,—we 
must get self-starting engines, for example, 


for both our aéroplanes and motor-cars,— 
but it is available to-day for anyone who 
can reach it. An invalid lady of seventy 
could have enjoyed all that I did if only 
one could have got her into the passen- 
gers seat. Getting there was a little 
difficult, it is true; the waterplane was 
out in the surf, and I was carried to it 
on a boatman's back, and then had to 
clamber carefully through the wires, but 
that is a matter of detail. 

'This flying is indeed so certain to 
become a general experience that I am 
sure that this description will in a few 
years seem almost as quaint as if I had 
set myself to record the fears and sensa- 
tions of my First Ride in a Wheeled Ve- 
hicle. And I suspect that learning to 
control a Farman water-plane now is 
probably not much more difficult than, 
let us say, twice the difficulty in learn- 
ing the control and management of a 
motor bicycle. I cannot understand the 
sort of young man who won't learn how 
to do it if he gets half a chance. 

The development of these waterplanes 
is an important step towards the huge 
and swarming popularization of flying 
which is now certainly imminent. We 
ancient survivors of those who believed 
in and wrote about flying before there 
was any flying, used to make a great fuss 
about the dangers and difficulties of 
landing and getting up. We wrote with 
vast gravity about "starting rails" and 
“landing stages," and it is still true that 
landing an aéroplane, except upon a 
well-known and quite level expanse, is 
a risky and uncomfortable business. But 
getting up and landing upon fairly smooth 
water is easier than getting into bed. 
This alone is likely to determine the aéro- 
plane routes along the line of the world's 
coast-lines and lake groups and water- 


ways. 

The airmen will go to and fro over water 
as the midges do. Wherever there is a 
square mile of water the waterplanes 
will come and go like hornets at the mouth 
of their nest. But there are much 
stronger reasons than this convenience 
for keeping over water. Over water the 
air, it seems, lies in great level expanses; 
even when there are gales it moves in 
great uniform masses, like the swift still 


rush of a deep river. The airman, in 
Mr. Grahame White’s phrase, can go to 
sleep on it. 


But over the land, and for thousands 
of feet up into the sky, the air is more 
irregular than a torrent among rocks; 
it is—if only we could see it—a wav- 
ing, whirling, eddying, flamboyant con- 
fusion. A slight hill, a plowed field, 
the streets of a town, create riotous, 
rolling, invisible streams and cataracts 
of air, that catch the aviator unawares, 
make him drop disconcertingly, try his 
nerve. With a powerful enough engine 
he climbs at once again, but these sudden 
downfalls are the least pleasant and most 
dangerous experience in aviation. They 
exact a tiring vigilance. Over lake or 
sea, in sunshine, within sight of land— 
this is the perfect way of the flying 
tourist. Gladly would I have set out for 
France this morning instead of returning 
to Eastbourne. And then coasted round 
to Spain and into the Mediterranean. 
And so by leisurely stages to India. And 
the East Indies. 

I find my study unattractive to-day. 













All 
Thin model, 25-year 
19 jewels. guaranteed 
Adjusted to gold strata 
the second. case. 


































New 
Exquisite Ribbon 
Design Monogram 


SUPERB 


Watch With Monogram 


You may have your own initials handsomely en- 
graved by hand on the superb gold strata case-- 
guaranteed for 25 years. Your choice of scores of 
other handsome designs. See our catalog. 


Great Special Offer The superb 


Burlington Special 
at the anti-trust, rock- bottom price — the same price 
that even the wholesale jeweler must pay. You may 
secure one of these superb timepieces—a watch of the very 
latest model, the popular new thin design—sdjusted to 
temperature, isochronism and all positions — 19 jewels — 
fitted at the factory into the superb gold strata case, 
guaranteed for 25 years. 


Your Choice of Cases Take, your 


latest and most handsome cases, all sizes, both ladies’ and 





men's The handiwork of the most artistic engravers 
in the c monograms, French art designs, diamond 
set, dragon designs, etc See the big Burlington catalog 





for benutiful colored illustrations showing all these 


superb designs 
$2 50 a Month at the Rock-Bottom Price 
. $2.50 a month for the world's 


most superb timepiece! The easiest payments at the 
rock-bottom price, the same price that even the wholesale 
jeweler must pay. 


Sent On Approval We ship watch 
Mn Approva! onapproval, prepaid. 
You risk absolutely nothing—you pay nothing, not one 


cent, unless you want the great offer after seeing and 
thoroughly inspecting the watch. 


Write for Free Catalog Just your 


dress on a postal or letter is enough. We will send you 
the handsome Burlington Catalog showing all the superb 
cases you have to choose from—it tells you all about our 
wonderful offer and the great Burlington Special. Do not 
delay; write TODAY. 


Burlington Watch Co. 


Dept. 1059, 19th St. and Marshall Blvd. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Mr. Edison Says: 


“I want to see a phonograph in every American home." 


Just your 





We'll send you the 
new model Edison 
»] records on 
osit, no C.0.D 
ertainment in 
Then, when you are through with the out 
it back to us. If you decide to keep the 
nly the rock-bottom price—and on easy 
payments te is low as ®2.00 a month without interest 
Write Today for the Free Edison Boo 
Do not delay. Y and address in a letter or on a postal card 


k free and prepald. No obligations 











fit you may send 
outfit, you pay 






whatever. Write now 
EDISON PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS, F. K. Babson, V. P. & Mer. 
Edison Block Department 1059 Chicago, Ill 
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The Best Calendar in Years- 


Four large, beautiful pictures, 
symbolic of the elements: 
Earth, Fire, Water, Air; repro? 
duced by the latest color pro- 
cess. These pictures will make 


handsome subjects for:fram- 
ing, as there is no advertising 
on them. The original paintings 
are by the famous artist, 
Eleanor Colburn, and. were 
obtained at great expense 
exclusively for this calendar. 


Eleonor Colburin 


Calendars may also be secured from 
the Hamilton Corporation, New York 
City, for 20 new denomination “ones” 
Hamilton, Coupons. 
Sent to any address for— Hamilton Coupons are packed with 
- pike in coin. or U.S, xl 1 Swift's Pride Soap Swift's Pride Cleanser 
n anada c extra on account ol uly or S ift" P id WwW. hi P d 
Trade-mark end of five “Swift's Premium” Swift's "acl Gane Suits Naphtha Soap 
Oleomargarine cartons, or Swift's White Laundry Soap 


Parchment x pee acter E Bacon: Wool Soap Wool Soap Chips (Boraxate4) 


"Swifts Premium" Hams and Bacon 
are U. S. es miptepestena and passed and owe their delicate flavor and high 
quality to the “Swift's Premium” method of selecting and curing. 
yr" When you send fora Calendar, address 


Swift & Company, 4185 Packers’ Avenue, Chicago. 
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“<I want to borrow one hundred pounds. 


I am not a crank, and am not going to 


threaten to blow you up if you will not lend me the money’ ” 
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YOUNG AMERICA 
IN ENGLAND 


By Welford Beaton 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY CARTON MOORE-PARK 


ICHARD MARLEY smiled his 
way past secretarial outposts, 
for even the frigid divinity that 
oth hedge an English king of 

finance is prone to melt somewhat under 
the influence of a cheerful assumption 
of self-confidence, so nicely tinctured 
with courtesy that it does not appear 
like assumption at all. And now he 
was at the last ditch, with his hat and 
stick in one hand and his card in the 
other, telling a soulless private secretary 
that he wanted to see John Hollings- 
worth. 

To get to that outer rim of the inner 
sanctum was a feat in itself, for John 
Hollingsworth is one of the hardest men 
in the universe to see. He is “something 
in the city." Of course that might mean 
that he ıs anything from one of those 
little top-hatted bounders who make 
a living by introducing A, who has a good 
proposition, to B, who is supposed to 
have money to invest—anything from 
that to a man whose push-button reg- 
ulates the being of a great army of 
workers. 

Hollingsworth belongs to the latter 
class. He is something in the city, hence 
his “ungetatability.” 

“Frankness,” said Marley to the sec- 
retary, whose mental machinery had 
received a rude jolt by the discovery 
that the card he was given and the day’s 
list of appointments did not contain 
the same name, “is my besetting sin. 
I am going to indulge in it again. If I 
were to tell you why I wanted to see 
Mr. Hollingsworth, and you should tell 
him, he would not see me. Tell him 
that.” 

The soulless secretary was about to 
point out to Marley for the seventh 


time the impossibility of anyone seeing 
Mr. Hollingsworth without an appoint- 
ment made in writing. He got only as 
far as the bored-expression stage when 
another voice broke into the conversation. 
Marley had been conscious that a door 
with a green baize covering had swung 
silently open, letting a shadow into the 
room, but he was used to these noiseless 
invasions of the big London offices he 
had been in, and had not let the incident 
interrupt him. 

“You wish to see me?” asked the 
shadow, a very substantial - looking 
shadow, by the way, in the act of drawing 
a book from a case in the corner of the 
room. 

“If you are Mr. Hollingsworth,” replied 
Marley. 

eT am.” 

The two exchanged comprehensive 
glances. Marley saw before him a large 
human frame, topped by a face rendered 
enigmatical by a lifetime of mental 
repression and financial power—a cold, 
hard face, apparently but seldom relieved 
by the commoner human expressions. 

ollingsworth saw a young man prob- 
ably thirty years of age, a clean-shaven, 
honest, open face, generous width between 
frank, dark eyes, well-defined lobes to the 
ears, and even carefully manicured nails, 
for Hollingsworth had built up an 
immense fortune by his comprehensive 
ability to grasp details in an instant. In 
spite of the fact that Marley was dressed 
entirely in the product of English tailors 
and haberdashers, Hollingsworth knew 
that he was an American. All English- 
men have this weird power of spotting 
an American on sight. 

Because it was so absolutely foreign 
to his method of doing anything, Hol- 
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Í| DELICIOUS 
/ APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


ALUE [ABE 
KETCHUP 


A Tempting Relish 


Keeps when opened 


Produced from selected, 
ripe tomatoes, cooked 
lightly to retain the nat- 
ural flavor, delicately 
seasoned with pure 
spices, and put up in 
sterilized bottles in 
kitchens noted for their 
cleanliness. 


Contains only thore ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed by 
the United States Government. 


or 


When you order 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, 
Canned Fruits and 
Vegetables, insist on 
our label. It insures 
a product as delici- 
ous and satisfying as 


BlueLabel K etchup. 
Our booklet '' Origi- 


nal Menus" "—an aii 
to every housewife— 
gives many valuable 
suggestions for pre- * 
paring dinners, and 
dainty luncheons. 
Your address and *— 
the name of your gro- 
cer on a postal (men- 
tioning this maga- 
zine) will bring it. 
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lingsworth had been struck, on a recent 
visit to the United States, with the 
frequency with which he had heard the 
expression, "I'll take a chance.” The 
fact that Marley was an American 
brought it back to him. "I'll take a 
chance," he said to himself for the first 
time in his life. 

“T am aware," said Marley to the 
financier, after he had been assigned to 
a chair in the inner office by a wave of 
Hollingsworth's hand, “that if I do not 
impress you from the first with the story 
I have to tell, you will never hear the 
end of it, for you will surely not listen to 
me. 

“Go on," in a voice without any 
special friendliness, was all the encourage- 
ment Marley got. 

Marley leaned on the mahogany desk 
that separated them. He looked Hol- 
lingsworth straight in the eyes, and spoke 
rapidly but clearly. 

“I have come to London with one of 
the best investment opportunities ever 
offered over here. It is an electric-rail- 
way project. It is being considered by 
one of your biggest houses, Robinson 
& Co. 

“I have been unofficially informed that 
it is as good as settled that the house will 
underwrite the bonds and give me enough 
money to go ahead on. It is all my own 
proposition. I am an engineer. I have 
run the levels, drawn all the plans, 
collected all the data, have options on 
the right of way, and have everything at 
my finger-tips—and I want you to lend 
me one hundred pounds.” 

John Hollingsworth was never really 
surprised in his life. He merely took off 
his glasses and looked at Marley without 
them. 

“That is what I came to see you 
about,” continued Marley when he saw 
that his listener did not intend to take 
advantage of the pause. “I want to 
borrow one hundred pounds. I am not a 
crank, and am not going to threaten to 
blow you up if you will not lend me the 
money. I never did anything like this 
before, and I will never do anything like 
it again,” he continued as he dried his 
wet forehead and wet his dry lips. 

“There are some people who make a 
business of philanthropy—”’ commenced 
Hollingsworth, but Marley interrupted 
him. 

“I knew you were going to say that. 
They wouldn't listen to me. I am not 
a subject for philanthropy. Give a man 
a reputation for philanthropy, and he 
cannot see one out of every thousand 
who would like to see him. They hear 
so many stories of hard luck that they are 
the hardest kind of people to get money 
out of. They would laugh at me. I never 
tried to borrow money before, so I am 
giving you only my theory regarding 
professional givers, but I am sure I am 
right. 

“Now you have the reputation of being 
tremendously wealthy, but not of being 
philanthropic. Not being noted as a 

hilanthropist, you are not constantly 
besought or money, and a tale of hard 
luck must be a sort of a novelty to you. 
A man naturally likes to work in virgin 
soil, hence my visit to you.” 

Marley was getting nervous. It was 
absolutely impossible to judge what 
sort of impression he was making on the 
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man in front of him. The desk-top was 
so highly polished that another Hol- 
lingsworth was looking at him upside 
down from it. Marley obliterated him 
with his hat. 

**Of course you would like to know 
why I need one hundred pounds and 
what I am going to do with it," Marley 
went on bravely, but that statement 
almost used up the last of his nerve; 
however, his sense of humor then swung 
into the battle and gave him a new lease 
of life. If there was anything on earth 
in which Hollingsworth had not shown 
the slightest interest, it was why Marley 
needed the money, or what he was going 
to do with it if he got it. Marley smiled, 
and he never knew that the smile was 
the only thing that prolonged the in- 
terview, for it "ou Hollingsworth's 
hand in its progress towards the push- 
button. 

. “I need two guineas immediately to 
pay for two seats for ‘Rigoletto’ at the 

ndon Opera-House to-night, and a 
couple of more guineas to cover the 
expenses incidental to taking a young 
woman there. I have asked her, and the 
seats are reserved in my name—and I 
have five shillings. 

“That is all the money I have in the 
world," and again the smile, engaging 
and frank. 

“Ts that the only reason you need 
money?" This from Hollingsworth was 
a concession to the smile, but the tone 
would have chilled Marley a few moments 
before. It didn’t matter now, however, 
a he was really having the time of his 

ife. 

* No, but I offer that first, and of a 
large assortment of reasons, as I thought 
it most surely would command your 
interest." 

"Why?" 

* Because it's human, and I don't 
believe a man ever ceases to be human, 
even if he fights his way unaided, as you 
have done, to the great position you now 
occupy. I offer it first because you have 
four daughters, three sisters, your mother 
is still living, your wife is still living, and 
she has three sisters. I found out all 
about you in J/ho's Who by looking up 
the main and collateral branches of your 
family." 

The soulless secretary flitted in with a 
card. 

“Tell him to wait,” 
worth. 

Marley relaxed. 

“Go on,” said Hollingsworth. 

* My theory is this. All through your 
life the feminine influence must have 
been strong. You must surely know 
women. 

“You do not care a whit for my feelings, 
but you can see that I am a moderately 
decent sort of a chap, and the chances 
are good that my companion for to- 
night is some nice, refined girl who likes 
grand opera. You would not like that 
sort of a girl to be disappointed when it 
would be such a simple little act on your 
part to render it unnecessary.’ 

As Hollingsworth readjusted his glasses 
and looked at Marley, there did seem to 
be some change of expression. The cool 
assurance of his visitor was almost too 
much for the British immobility. 

* Will you please go back and give me 
the logical introduction to a plea of this 


said Hollings- 
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sort, tell why it is you have no money, 
and all the rest that led up to this rather 
astounding interview?" 

Marley smiled cheerfully. 

“T am making sort of a mess of it," he 
replied. “It is this way. This electric 
line has been a dream of mine for years, 
even antedating my graduation from 
college. I tried to interest American 
capital, but failed. I worked hard and 
saved up enough money to bring me to 
London. It took me a long time to get 
introductions, and a longer time to zet 
appointments. Living here the way I 
must live to keep up my end with the 
people with whom I am doing busi- 
ness, has been more expensive than I ex- 
pected. 

“T have no friends at home from whom 
I can get money—not one. I have been 
hoping for action every day. I thought 
everything would be settled yesterday, 
but it wasn't. I will get my hotel bill 
to-night, and as I have had to do con- 
siderable entertaining it will not be a 
small one. I must keep on living as I 
am, as it would make the moral risk on 
the part of the underwriters look prob- 
lematical if I moved to cheaper quarters 
or got into trouble at the Cecil through 
not paying my bill. No one must know 
I have no money. There can be no 
question about the financial soundness of 
my proposition. The moral risk is the 
thing that I know Robinson & Co. are 
weighing. most carefully, and I do not 
want the existing conditions disturbed in 
the slightest. My address is the Cecil, 
and the Cecil it must remain." 

Hollingsworth shifted his position a 
little. The upside-down image slipped 
out from under the hat. Marley again 
obliterated it, and went on: 

“I have to have money. The only 

eople over here whom I know are 
Rotinscn & Co. They mustn't know I 
haven't any. I have been interested in 
your career, and have read all about you 
that has been published in recent years. 
At one time in your career you had 
nothing but what I have now, a blamed 
good idea and enough ability and per- 
severance to fight for it. I decided to see 
you and give you an opportunity to give 
me a lift that would mean everything 
in the world to me. You have to take 
o word for everything. 
elephoné Robinson & Co. to ask about 
me, for they would think that some- 
thing was up. 
blue-prints and reports, for they have 
them. 
have told you a word of truth, that I 
am not simply a liar and an adven- 
turer. 

“But if you help me, you can have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, whether 








You cannot | 


I cannot show you my | 


I cannot prove to you that I | 


I am on the square or not, the loss of one | 


hundred pounds is nothing to you. I 
believe you would rather risk making a 
mistake in lending me the money than 
to remain afraid you had made a mistake 
in not lending it to me. I simply ask you 
to take a chance,” and Marley pushed 
his hat aside, defying both the some- 
things in the city to take a good look at 
him. 

Hollingsworth pressed the button, and 
neither man moved until the secretary 
appeared. 

“Show this gentleman out,” ordered 
Hollingsworth, —Marley took his hat and 
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stick and rose,—' and have him wait in 
the outer office while Mr. Billings makes 
out a check in his name for one hundred 
pounds. Do not cross it, and have it 
charged to my personal account." 

“Thank you,” said Marley to the 
top of the head that was bowed over 
some papers on the desk. He waited for 
the check, and when he reached his hotel 
he found a letter from Robinson & Co., 
informing him that they had decided 
not to take the bond issue. ` 


Marley and his young woman friend 
did not occupy their guinea shits 
They were absorbed by a box-party of 
her friends whom they encountered in 
the entrance to the opera-house. As 
an aftermath they were to have supper 
at the Carlton, and as the limousine of 
the hostess would accommodate only 
the original party, Marley was to take 
ne guest over to the Carlton.in a taxi- 
cab. 

Notwithstanding the fact that it was 
grand opera, these plans were arranged 
between the acts, for the Gilda was the 
wonderful new American prima donna, 
and the Duke and Rigoletto were equally 
surprising discoveries. It was one of 
those rare occasions when .everyone 
really wanted to hear the singing. 

A royal princess and a former king and 
three duchesses were there, and after his 
hostess had pointed them out to Marley, 
she directed his attention to the box 
occupied by John Hollingsworth and 
his family. Mr. Hollingsworth, she told 
him, was the nation’s greatest. financial 
genius, and had twice refused a peer- 
age. 

“The only title that would. suit him 
would be the Prince of Tightwads," 
said the host. He had made frequent 
visits to America, where he had acquired 
some picturesque additions to his vo- 
cabulary. 

A cold wind blew in through the open 
doors as Marley and his companion 
approached the exit. He turned up the 
big fur collar of her opera cloak, and then 
he did thesame with his own collar until it 
met the rim of his silk hat, for;the night 
was raw with a rawness that only London 
can boast. : 

Marley had to leave his companion 
standing in the crowd on the. sidewalk 
while he foraged for a taxi, for, the long 
line of private carriages kept Mr. Ham- 
merstein's corps of uniformed attendants 
busy. Returning on the running-board of 
a machine which he had snatched from the 
clutches of a man who could not see very 
well on account of his monocle, Marley 
took by the arm the white-robed figure 
standing on the curb, helped her into the 
cab, gave the necessary directions to 
thedriver, jumped in himself, slammed the 
door, and they were off. He opened a 
window and then lit a cigarette, the 
operation lasting some time, as the open 
window was on the windward side. 

Marley's discovery that he was seated 
by the side of a perfect stranger and 
the perfect stranger's discovery of the 
same fact were made simultaneously. It 
was signalized by a “Good Lord!" from 
him and a little squeal from her. After 
the first shock had passed, he told her his 
name, and that his companion-that-was- 
to-have-been was robed exactly as his 
companion-that-was, and that with those 
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big fluffy collars completely hiding a girl 
a fellow could not be blamed for grabbing 
the wrong one out of a crowd. And all 
this time they were getting farther from 
the opera-house. 

But it really didn’t make much differ- 
ence. She also was due at the Carlton 
for supper, and her brother had gone for 
a taxicab, as there wasn’t room for all of 
her party in their car. Her brother, it 
peaked, also had a coat with a fur 
collar, and all silk hats looked alike, 
except Mr. Hammerstein’s, so the mistake 
was a simple one. 

The only thing todo, under the circum- 
stances, was to go on to the Carlton and 
reunite the two parties there with due 
and elaborate explanations. 

They got along famously together, and 
when they parted at the hotel to go to 
their respective cloak-rooms, he had her 
promise to join him at the restaurant 
entrance until their friends appeared, as 
he wanted her moral support in apolo- 
gizing to her parents. yen though she 
would not disclose her name, she showed 


of the case that she went so far as to 
ask him to come to the house to tea on 
the following Sunday afternoon. 

Marley’s own friends followed the 
Hollingsworths closely. They had gath- 
ered up his abandoned companion, and as 
she had seen the whole mix-up on the 
sidewalk Marley was spared any ex- 
planation, but had to stand a lot of 
chafing. 

The only distressing incident of the 
evening was when Marley encountered 
Hollingsworth when they were waiting 
for the ladies of their respective parties 
to emerge from their dressing-rooms after 
supper. The young man tried to carry 
on a light and airy conversation as best 
suited to the scene of gaiety around 
them, but the reception his little witti- 
cisms got reminded him, by some unex- 
plainable feat of mental gymnastics, of 
the time on board ship when the fiend 
who was not seasick asked him if he 
would like a little cold mashed potatoes 
and lard. But Marley kept bravely on, 
and when Mr. Robinson of Robinson & 


“He was further surprised when he overheard her say, We'll expect you 





her faith in him by informing him regard- 
ing the composition of her party. 

Tarley emerged first, and was stand- 
ing by a large palm when a voice beside 
‘I believe. this i is the gentleman 
who kidnapped me.' 

It was a very pleasing smile from a 
very pleasing face that met his gaze as 
he turned. 


“By Jove!" he said, “I did forget to 


| have a good look at you without that 


downy fortress around your neck. I 
wouldn’t have recognized you.” 

“Oh, there is father!” exclaimed his 
companion. “PIl introduce you," and 
she led him across to the entrance to 
the room and presented the surprised 
young man to Mr. and Mrs. John Hol- 
lingsworth and several other Hollings- 


| worths. 


The babble that followed has really 
no place in this narrative. As soon as 
Hollingsworth acknowledged that he had 
already made the acquaintance of Mar- 
ley, Mrs. Hollingsworth accepted him as 
a ht and proper person to kidnap any 
daughter of hers at any hour of the day or 
night, and she was so taken with the 
young man’s way of presenting his side 


to tea, then, on Sunday 


>» 





Co. emerged from the cloak-room, he 
was considerably surprised to find the 
young American on such apparently 
friendly terms with the great Hollings- 
worth. He was further surprised when 
he saw Mrs. Hollingsworth shake hands 
cordially with Marley and overheard her 
say, “We'll expect you to tea, then, on 
Sunday.” 


“Young Marley is certainly thick with 
the Hollingsworths,” said Robinson to 
one of his partners next mornin 

“You don’t mean the John foliage 
worths?” asked the partner in surprise. 

“The same. They were chatting to- 
gether at the Carlton last night, and I 
happened to overhear Mrs. Hollingsworth 
ask him up to tea next Sunday.” 

There was a long pause. Both men 
were thinking how much they would prize 
just such an invitation as Marley had 
received. 

“Are you sure that Marley’s proposal 
is not good enough for us?" asked 
Robinson at last. 

"There's nothing the matter with the 
proposal itself," said Evans,—he was 
the partner who looked after the Ameri- 
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“I would hate to have Hollingsworth 
et into our field,” said Robinson thought- 
ully, as he turned to the morning’s mail 

which his secretary had placed on his 
desk. 

Evans turned to go. 

“What is Marley offering us?” asked 

Robinson as he pushed the papers aside 
and leaned back in his revolving chair. 





















W/HAT gift is more practical than a sound 677 
Bond, paying interest every six months—a 
semi-annual reminder of the gift and the giver? 
It possesses intrinsic, sustained value; it does 
not wear out or go out of fashion. Moreover, 
after paying dividends for a period of years, it 
returns in cash just what it cost. 

























Such a gift will afford substantial, lasting pleas- 
ure to its owner, meanwhile teaching a valuable 
lesson in thrift and business management. Ill- 
ness, accident or death need cause no serious 
financial difficulties if funds are so invested, for 
the rane continues undisturbed, and principal 
is safe. 


































A-R-E Six's may also be purchased in Accumu- 
lative form, by instalments, providing a simple, 
profitable method of systematically saving and 
investing fixed amounts at6% compound interest. 






*Oh, the terms are all right," said 


Evans. “He has offered us ten per cent. 
of the amount of cash raised and fifty 
per cent. of all the common stock. He 
1s so extremely anxious to get the thing 
through that he is willing to give away 
everything. 

“Tr is like this," continued Evans as 
he seated himself and leaned forward on 
Robinson's desk: ‘‘As a proposition it 
is all right,—we have never offered a 
better one to our clients,—but there are 
two things that made me refuse it: first, 
the fact that we do not need an issue 
of that kind at the present time; and, 
secondly, the moral risk. Marley's let- 
ters and references are the very best, 
but when all is said and done, he is but 
thirty years of age. We will grant he 
has great ability, but I don't think we 
should gamble on his lack of experience. 
That was the stumbling-block with me. 
It is not a good moral risk." 

“If Marley himself, then, is all right, 
you think his proposal all right?" 

“Exactly,” replied Evans. 

“Hollingsworth apparently knows 
something about him. I will sound him 
out to-day. I have to see him about 
Great Central affairs this morning." 


It hadn't been a very lovely morning for 
Marley. He was packing up, and was 
wondering where to go. His reason for 






































527 Fifth Avenue Room 521 New York. 


These Bonds are the direct obligations of the 
American Real Estate Company, and are based 
on its extensive ownership of select New York 
realty. They have been issued and offered for 
25 years, during which they have paid 6% in- 
terest without loss or delay, returning to investors 
over $9,000,000 in principal and interest. 





They are issued in these two attractive forms: 


6% Coupon Bonds 6% Accumulative Bonds 


In denominations of $100, $500, | Purchasable by instalments of 
$1000, $5000 and upward; earn- $25 and upward and maturing 
ing 6% interest, payable semi- $1000 or more. Annual instal- 
annually by coupons attached; ^ ments with 6% interest com- 

ond matures and principalis ^ poundedandaccumulated equal 
returned in ten years. 


face value payable in cash. 
Complete descriptive matter and map 


of New York City showing location of 
our properties will be sent if requested. 


American Real Gstate Qompany 


Assets $24,134,240.39 Capital and surplus $2,01 1,587.35 
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wishing to remain at the Cecil existing 
no longer, he wanted a cheaper place. = 
Having assembled his possessions, he | + —— - —— a -— 
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sat on his trunk to do what he called 
some heavy thinking, with business of 
knitting brows. This ended in his leav- 
ing his room and the hotel. He shook 
his head to the porter’s “Keb, sir?” 
and then climbed aboard a 'bus on the 
Strand. 

The soulless secretary took his name 
in, and it was an hour later when he was 
admitted to Hollingsworth's office. It 
was even some time later before the 
great man looked up, and he was as 
cheerless as ever. 

“Well?” 

“When I returned to my hotel last 
night I received a letter from Robinson 
& Co., telling me that they refused my 
proposition,” said Marley, approaching 
the end of Hollingsworth’s desk. 

“I cannot help you, and I am very 
busy,” said Hollingsworth, and the way 
he said it reminded Marley of how a 
boy at school spoke to him during a 
game of marbles one day. It flashed 
through his mind with a kelig of satis- 
faction that the licking he gave the 

oungster, a little bigger than himself, 

ad made him feel good for a long 
time. 

“I am not after any further help,” said 
Marley. “I have come to you this 
morning to return to you that part of your 
loan which I have not wed, with the 
exception of a little that I would like 
to keep for my immediate needs. I 
have here eighty pounds.” Marley laid 
four crackling bank-notes on the desk, 
and placed on them his note made out 
to Hollingsworth at sixty days for 
twenty pounds. He pushed the pile 
across the shining mahogany to Mr. 
Hollingsworth. 

“I am sorry,” he continued, as the 
financier showed no inclination to speak, 
“that I cannot return all the money. 
As the only security for the loan which 
I offered you—the bright chances of 
success with Robinson & Co.—no longer 
exists, I cannot keep the money, so here 
it is," and he pushed the pile a little 
farther. 

Hollingsworth looked at it. Taking 
Marley’s sixty-day note, he threw it 
across the desk to the young man with a 
curt, “That is no good to me,” and 
dropped the money into a drawer in his 
desk. “That is all,” and he pressed the 
little button at his elbow. 

There was a sort of fuzzy waste-paper 
basket on the floor by Marley’s feet, and 
he debated the point with himself as 
to whether he would jam it down over 
Hollingsworth’s head before he left the 
office. He wondered how the hard eyes 
would appear when looking at him 
through the generous openings in the 
sides of the basket. But he restrained 
himself, and as he turned to leave he 
said: 

"[ am sorry that my mistake last 
night—” 

“Tt was a mistake?” snapped out 
Hollingsworth. 

Marley almost leaped to Hollings- 
worth’s side. The blood mounted to his 
face in a crimson flood that was almost 
painful. He opened his mouth as if to 
speak, said nothing, and hurried from 
the office. 

He was still mad when he reached the 
office of Robinson & Co. He had deter- 
mined that when he got his papers he 


was going to Trafalgar Square and kick 
all four of the bronze lions in their several 
faces. He was sorry he couldn't twist 
their bronze tails. 

“Mr. Evans wants to see you, sir," 
said the clerk who had gone in quest of 
Marley’s documents. 

“Good morning, Mr. Marley, good 
morning,” was Evans’ cordial greeting, 
but such good nature was so foreign to 
Marley’s existing feeling that it only 
added fuel to the fire that burned within 
him. “I am not sure but that our letter 


“When he got his 
papers he was 
going to Trafal- 
gar Square and 
kick.all four of 
the bronze lions 1n 
their several faces” 


of yesterday may not have been a little 
premature. We may do something yet. 
At least I would like to keep your papers 
for a day or two longer." 

“I am sorry," replied Marley, “but 
I must have the papers at once." No 
blamed Englishman was going to get 
anything out of him that morning. “I 
wish to withdraw my proposal." 

“Withdraw it?" gasped Evans, “when 
there is a chance of us doing something? 
Don’t be rash.” 

Marley looked at his watch. 

“Tt is now eleven o'clock. I will give 
you two hours, or until one o'clock. I 
will be here at that hour for either my 
papers or your signed agreement to 
underwrite the bonds. And I would 
like to look at the draft agreement, if 
you please.” 

Evans produced the paper from a large 

aardbei. packet marked, “Ellensville 
& Bothwell Electric Railway," and 
handed it to Marley. The young man 
carefully ran the point of his fountain 
pen several times through one of the 
aragraphs and handed the agreement 
back to Evans with the remark, “It 
will have to be signed in that form or 
not at all." 

When Marley had left, Evans hastened 
with the mutilated document to Robin- 
son. 

“There is certainly something up,” he 
told his chief. ‘‘ Hollingsworth is getting 
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in ahead of us. Marley has just been here, 
has given us two hours to make up our 
minds, and has done that." 

Robinson looked at the page of the 
agreement which Evans turned back 
for him. All reference to the fifty per 
cent. of the common stock which the 
firm was to get for underwriting the bonds 
was crossed out. If Robinson & Co. took 
the issue now, they would get only a 
commission of ten per cent., and Marley 
would own every share of stock in 
the company which would build the 
road. 

“Whatever else Hollingsworth may do 
he won't lie,” said Robinson. “If he 
assures me that Marley is all right as a 
moral risk, we will take his issue if we 
have to pay Marley a commission of ten 
per cent. for the privilege. At this stage 
of affairs we do not want any other firm 
to handle securities of this sort in a dis- 
trict which we have considered our own 
for so long. I don't believe Hollings- 
worth himself is thinking of going into 
that line, but he is apparently helping 
Marley. 

*He won't object to our getting the 
issue, so I am sure he will tell me all I 
want to know about this independent 
youhe Yankee. I am going to see 

im. 


“Oh, by the way,” said Robinson 
when the ostensible reason for his visit 
to Hollingsworth had been discussed to 
a conclusion, “I understand you know 
a young American named Marley. We 
are considering a proposal from him; we 
are satisfied upon every point but the 
young man himself as a moral risk, and 
if you could assure us on that point we 
would close with him at once.” 

“T thought you had abandoned the 
affair,” replied Hollingsworth. “He 
informed me that you had.” 

“Evans was a little premature in a 
letter he wrote last night,” replied 
Robinson, but what he said to himself 
was, “So Hollingsworth has been advising 
Marley, has he?” 

* As for Marley as a moral risk," said 
Hollingsworth, and then he paused and 
took his glasses from his nose and com- 
menced to polish them. Into his mind 
flashed a picture of a young and earnest 
face looking him straight in the eyes and 
pleading for enough ammunition to 
continue an assault on the mightiest 
money market on the globe; he saw the 
young man stand before him and return 
the unexpended ammunition after the 
fight had been lost; he saw again the 
angry indignation with which he had 
spurned a really mean insinuation—and 
then his eye fell on the note for twenty 
pounds which still lay where Marley had 
left it on the desk. s 

“As for Marley as a moral risk,” 
repeated Hollingsworth, and then he 
paused again to gather up the papers 
that were scattered on his desk; in doin 
so he slipped one over Marley’s note an 
dropped both of them out of sight into 
one of the drawers of his desk, *' this house 
holds Marley's paper, unindorsed and 
without collateral of any kind, and hasn't 
the least uneasiness in the world regarding 
the payment of the loan." 

«T guess that's good enough for 
Robinson & Co.," said Robinson as he 
rose. 
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L.C. Smith & Bros. Tones 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


Because of ball bearing typebars, the keys 
respond as readily as perfect piano keys. The 
capital shift works with equal ease—no lift- 
ing of a heavy carriage but simply shifting 
the light typebar segment, thus insuring 
absolute accuracy. 


No fingers can move too fast for this machine—there isn’t 
one delaying movement from “‘Salutation”’ to “Signature”. In- 
stead of expensive and awkward attachments, all change 
controls are connected with keyboard—including shift key, 
shift lock, space bar, back spacer, ribbon key, line spacer 
and margin release. 

Another advantage—this machine is complete in itself 
for all kinds of work: tabulating, billing, large envel- 
opes, cards or paper as narrow as a postage stamp. 

Our new booklet, “The Measure of Worth," describes in detail the 


superiority and simplicity that have put this machine in all offices 
where mechanical experts advise in the choice of typewriters—free 


for the asking. Write to-day. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to 
read it, to write it, there is but 
one best way. 















You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 







You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye knows 
it. 













You must talk it and writo 
it. 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


With this method you buy a native professor outright. You 
ownhim. He speaks as you choose, slowly or quickly; when 
you choose, night or day; fora few minutes or hours ata time. 






Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

The method has been recommended by well-known mem- 
bers of the faculties of the following universities and colleges: 


Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Bos- 
ton, Princeton, Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns 
Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, Michigan, Fordham, Man- 
hattan, St. Joseph's, U. S. Military Academy. 


Send for interesting booklet, explanatory literature and 
terms for easy payments. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 
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What Shall I Send Him 
For Christmas? 


You are sure to please him if you 
send him The American Magazine 
for the next year. It will bring 
him the best stories, the most 
vital articles on public affairs, 
and the most beautiful pictures 


to be found in any magazine. . E e ^ L^ ^ 
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CELEBRITIES 
HAVE NEVER MET 
Verse and Picture by Oliver Herford 


MR. GEORGE ADE 


PY OMEHOW I always like to think 


S| Of GEORGEADE as a Summer Drink, 


| Sparkling and cool, with just a Tang 
er Of Pleasant Effervescent Slang; 
A Wholesome Tonic without question, 

And Cure for Moral Indigestion. 

In Summer-time, beneath the shade, 

We find Refreshment in GEORGEADE. 
And’ mid the Scorching City’s roar 

We drink him up and call for more. 

I often wonder what the ‘‘ Trade’ 

Buys half so precious as GEORGEADE. 


Getting the Farmer 
Back to the Land 


There is much said nowa- 
days about the desirability of a 
back-to-the-land movement. 
Much of this is good. But as 
compared with the work of 
getting town dwellers back to 
the land, how much more im- 
portant is it to uncover to those 
already on the land the neg- 
lected opportunities which 
they stumble over every day. 
The farmers, more than any- 
one else, need to go back to 
the land. They know this. 
They are studying their land 
and its hidden treasures as 
never before. 

FARM AND FIRESIDE is work- 
ing with them to that end. It 
is their helper. That is why 
500,000 of the sturdiest, most 
prosperous and thriftiest house- 
holds in America eagerly wel- 
come FARM AND FIRESIDE as 
a returning member of the 
family every other Saturday. 

Rural communities need good 
schools. Most of them need 
better schools. When the 
farmers of the land make up 
their minds what sort of new 
kind of rural school is needed, 
they will provide the buildings 
and the teaching force. That 
is proven by the consolidation 
of 15,000 single-room rural 
schools into about 2,500 con- 
solidated schools to which pu- 
pils are brought by carriage. 
FARM AND FIRESIDE is pushing 
this movement along. It be- 
lieves in the ruralized rural 
school as the great need of 
rural life. That is why the 
farmers read it in such in- 
creasing numbers. 

It seeks to vitalize rural-life prob- 
lems while telling the best methods 
of rearing poultry. 

It labors for better churches in the 
country while discussing the pros- 
pects for prices of live stock and 
grain and hay. 

It tells all about rural coopera- 
tion in buying, selling and marketing 
while giving aid in fruit-growing. 

It gives its readers stories along 
with recipes for cooking and designs 
for fancy-work. 

It tells how to maintain soil fertil- 
ity, and at the same time maintains 
a lobby at Washington to keep the 
farmers informed through inside in- 
formation on doings in the Federal 
Government. 

In short, it seeks to be the friend 
and helper of every member of every 
farm family in the United States. 

Two million readers say it suc- 
ceeds. ` That’s why it is the National 
Farm Paper. 


Werte te Zacek 
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Thomas W. Lawson 


Says that he has played the Stock Gambling game 
Two Hundred and Fifteen Years and he proves it. 
He also proves that you, the consumer, contribute 
daily to stock exchange gambling tolls whether you 
buy a share of stock or not. 


He says his associates persist in calling it speculation, 
but he can find no snugger word than gambling. As 
he unfolds his story he is going to prove conclusively 
that it is not even straight gambling. The “wheel is 
fixed.” It is not a game of chance. You have no 
chance. 


He ran away from school at the age of twelve to 
learn the game, and now from his vast experience 
he says that you, the people of the United States, 
are paying more than 2,000 million dollars stock 
exchange gambling tolls in the increased price of 
your necessities. Doesn’t it look as though the “kitty” 
was getting it all? 


Do you want to save it or do you want to pay tolls? 


Get yourself a copy of 


Everybody’s Magazine 


The Ridgway Company, Publishers 
New York 








CHRISTMAS GOOD FELLOWS 


By Clifford Raymond 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


NE Christmas illusion survives 

the age of six years. This pleas- 

ant illusion is that Tiny Tim 

always has his roast goose and 

plum pudding Christmas day at Bob 

Cratchit’s with the two young Cratchits 

and the others of the merry company, 

and that any Old Scrooge, if he be led 

around, will find the homes of the poor 

stuffed with happiness and comfort for 
one day at least. 

It is a beautiful illusion. It endures to 

invest Kris Kringle with a marvelous 





community usefulness long after he has 
been discovered to be, for all personal 
purposes, a benevolent old fraud. 

he laundress, when she has finished 
her work and collected $1.75, stops on her 
way home and buys the toboggan-slide 
that Henry wanted, an aéroplane for 
William, and the pretty little gold watch 
Agnes had set her heart on. 

The little daughters of the teamster 
who has been in bed with the rheuma- 
tism since October, and whose wife goes 
to the county agent for her coal and to 
the Charities for her bread—these little 
daughters hang up their stockings and 
find that gifts have poured down the 
chimney. That must be the way it hap- 
pens, and certainly it could not happen 
at any other time than Christmas. It is 
a wonderful and comforting illusion. 

All children have Christmas on Christ- 
mas. It merely happens. The wolf on 
the door-step is so well fed he smiles and 
wags his tail. This grown-up faith in the 
miraculous is a wonderful thing, and the 
three-year-old faith in Santa Claus a 
sort of cynical skepticism. 

It is destructive to inquire into illu- 
sions, but there was a man in Chicago 
who inquired into this one. He was a 
lawyer, and it might occur first to the 
legal mind to ask for the evidence on 
which an illusion was based. He was fond 
of the pleasant things in life himself, 


and it added to his happiness on Christ- 
mas to know that every little atom of 
humanity in all the broad land was 
remembered by a benevolent saint. 

As a result of making an investigation 
of the illusion, he gave up several pleasant 
customs which had been his during holi- 
days. He also was in the Christmas 
market as a buyer earlier and longer, 
and he passed the day before Christmas 
carrying bundles into unprepossessing 
streets and up dingy alleys. 

The only thing in the Christmas illu- 
sion that he found in fact was that every 
child knows about Christmas. Many, 
he found, know too much. Stockings— 
where there were stockings—were hung 
up trustfully to stare at the mother and 
tell her brutally that the poverty for 
which she was not responsible was a crime 
against her children. 

For five years this man tried to take 
the sting out of Christmas, but where 
he stood between one child and dis- 
appointment he had thoughts of a hun- 
dred whom no buffer protected. 

After five years of work as Santa Claus 
pro tem. he called for volunteers to help 
protect the childish illusion and knock 
over the grown-up one. 

He wrote a letter to James Keeley, 

eneral manager of the Chicago Tribune. 

He knew that if he could bring the 
children who wanted Christmas into 
touch with the men and women who 
really wanted them to have it there would 
be much more laughter in Chicago 
December 25th. 

Mr. Keeley published the letter, giving 
it a conspicuous display in black-faced 
type on the first page of the Tribune. 
It was an appeal to all Good Fellows—to 
the clan. It was frank. It said, in effect: 
Here, you fellows, you run around dur- 
ing the holidays spending money with 
both hands, smiling at each other and 
laughing with each other. You think the 
whole world is laughing. There is no 
doubt you are good fellows, and I am 
offering you a chance to prove it. Take 
a little of that money and give up three 
or four hours' time the day before Christ- 

'mas. Help make Christmas in a lot of 

laces where there are children who think 
it will come in spite of the fact that it 
never does. 

That was the tenor. 
words: 


Here are the 


TO THE GOOD FELLOWS OF CHICAGO:: 


Last Christmas and New Year's eve you 
and I went out for a good time and spent 
from ten to two hundred dollars. Last 
Christmas morning over five thousand chil- 
dren awoke to an empty stocking—the 
bitter pain of disappointment that Santa 
Claus had forgotten them. Perhaps it 
wasn't our fault. We had provided for our 
own; we had also reflected in a passing way 
on those less fortunate than our own, but 
they seemed far off, and we didn't know 
where to find them. Perhaps in the hun- 
dred and one things we had to do eM of 


IRMA DEREMEAUX 


us didn’t think of that heart-sorrow of the 
child over the empty stocking. 

Now, old man, here’s a chance. I have 
tried it for the last five years. Just send 
your name and address to the Tribune— 
address Santa Claus—state about how many 
children you are willing to protect against 
grief over that empty stocking, enclose a 
two-cent stamp, and you will be furnished 
with the names, addresses, sex, and age of 
that many children. It is then up to you. 
You do the rest. Select your own present, 
spend fifty cents or fifty dollars, and send or 
take your gifts to those children on Christ- 
mas eve. You spend not a cent more than 
you want to pay—every cent goes just 
where you want it to go. Neither you nor I 
get anything out of this except the feeling 
that you have saved some child from 
sorrow on Christmas morning. If that is 
not enough for you, then you have wasted 
time in reading this—it is not intended 
for you, but for the good fellows of Chicago. 

Perhaps a twenty-five-cent doll or a ten- 
cent tin toy wouldn't mean much to the 
children you know, but to the child who 
would find them in the otherwise empty 
stocking they mean much—the difference 
between utter disappointment and the joy 
that Santa Claus did not forget them. Here 
is where you and I come in. The charitable 
organizations attend to the bread and meat, 
the clothes, the necessaries. You and the 
rest of the good fellows furnish the toys, the 
nuts, the candles, the child's real Christmas. 

GOOD FELLOW 


The letter was published December 
10, 1909. There were ten days in which 
to organize a bureau through the agency 
of which the men and women responding 
to the Good-Fellow appeal might j^ given 
the names and addresses of the children, 
obtained chiefly through the organized 
charities of the city. 

Between ten and twelve thousand 
children were unearthed in this manner, 
and all Christmas eve and a good part 
of Christmas day the volunteer good 
fellows were tramping through the 


snow with bundles. 

The letter was reprinted in 1910 in 
November, that there might be a longer 
time for preparation, and the Tribune 
bureau was organized early. 
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E BELIEVE that this Christmas Number of 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, and the eleven 
issues that will succeed it within the year, will be a 
true gift of friendship from one friend to another. 

You wish to make a friend a Christmas gift? 
For man or woman there is no magazine that will 
more fitly convey the spirit of Christmas and of good 
will than this “magazine of fire and friendliness.” 


As a Friend Says: 


"Men and women walk together through 
THE AMERICAN’S pages, which is as it should 


be. There is an invigorating sturdiness in THE 


AMERICAN as a man’s magazine; an inspiring 
tenderness in it as a woman's magazine." 


Your Gift 


ERY near to Christmas Day 

we will send a Christmas 
Card to the friend to whom you 
wish us to send THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE for one year. 


This card, exquisite in itself, 
will bear your name, your Christ- 
mas Greeting, and the assur- 
ance of the twelve numbers of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE to 
come. 


\ V HEN you send us the name 

of your friend, please state 
with what month you wish the 
subscription to begin—any 
month you choose. 


Also send your order soon. 
We must have your remittance 
of $1.50 and instructions by 
December 18th. Otherwise we 
cannot promise to send a gift 
card with every gift subscription 
you desire us to send. 


R 'THE GIFT CLUB 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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thousand children were on the lists, and 
three thousand good fellows volunteered. 

In 1911 twelve thousand good fellows 
were in the streets with bundles Decem- 
ber 24th and 25th, and twenty thousand 
children had Christmas carried to them. 
They pretty nearly converted illusion into 
fact in Chicago. More than that: their 
example had been followed in a number 
of smaller cities throughout the country, 
and Christmas eve, 1911, found good 
fellows hunting in many places for chil- 
dren who otherwise would have no 
Christmas. 

The increasing army of good fellows in 
Chicago say that their experience is a 
liberal education. ` 

For one thing they found that poverty 
is not romantic. It isn't even interesting. 
It is deadly and dismal. It is sordid. 

The little match-girl shivering in the 
stage-manager’s snow, or the seamstress 
staggering under a stage-baby to her an- 
cestral castle to look through the cold 
window at the heartless parent who cast 
her into the black night many years ago, 
may feed an appetite for the romantic, 
but the facts in the one-room home of 
a gentleman who has been in the bride- 
well for four months for beating his wife 
when drunk do not. 

Good fellows who thought to enjoy the 
shrill exultation of rosy-cheeked children 
had merely transferred their acquaintance 
with fact to the domain of illusion, and 
illusion snapped dishearteningly. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goodfellow might under- 
take their errand with an easy, charitable 
good nature. Mr. Goodfellow, we'll say, 
found that he could not spare the time 
to play Santa Claus personally. Mrs. 
Goodfellow would take the car and invite 
a friend to go with her. 

They had been furnished with the 
names of four children, three girls and 
a boy, ages given, so that Ludwig, aged 
ten, would not be obliged 
to simulate transports over 
building-blocks intended for 
a Ludwig, aged three. 

Mrs. Goodfellow has or- 
dered toys enough to send 
any four children into rap- 
tures. She and friend take 
the car about four o’clock 
in the afternoon to carry 
Christmas joy to the poor. 
God rest you, merry gentle- 
men. Mrs. Goodfellow and 
friend have begun to revise 
their notion of life. 

It is difficult to get to 
Dinge Street. It is one 
thing to tell the chauffeur 
to go there, and it is an- 
other thing for him to get 
there. And when he ar- 
rives it is another thing to 
find the Tony Pangays. 

Mrs. Goodfellow and 
friend arouse two densely 
populated city blocks after 
the chauffeur is successful in finding a 
way into Dinge Street. Mrs. Goodfellow 
had no idea that there were so many 
people, or could be so many people, in 
any two blocks in the world. 

She did not think that the Tony 
Pangays would have a maid to take her 
card, but she did expect that they would 
have a recognizable, definite home—a 
very small one probably, possibly with 
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*T he little match-girl 
shivering in the stage- 

‘manager's snow" 


a few broken window-panes patched 
with cloth. 

Mrs. Goodfellow's idea of poverty is a 
good deal like a popular conception of 
wounded heroism on the battle-field—sy m- 
bolized by a bandage neatly tied about 
a head, with a red strawberry-shaped 
mark in front. Her symbol of poverty 
is a small cottage with a piece of can- 
vas tacked over a broken window-pane. 

Six families would be 
found in what finally might 
be identified as 3468 Dinge 
Street, and when Mrs.Good- 
fellow and friend have come 
to the Tony Pangayson the 
third floor rear, two rooms, 
or in the basement, or in a 
shed back on the alley, their 
revised edition of life is 
pretty well thumbed. 

Within half an hour from 
the time the Tony Pangays 
have been discovered Mrs. 
Goodfellow is in the tele- 
phone-booth of a drug- 
store a half-mile away, and 
Mr. Goodfellow in his office 
is revising some plans he 
had made for the early 
evening. 

“ John"—Mr.Goodfellow 
recognizes the voice of his wife in deadly 
earnestness and almost breaking— *' John, 
they haven't any coal. They haven't any- 
thing to eat. I brought five pounds of 
candy. They've got only a half-loaf of 
bread. John, the man hasn't had work for 
six months. John, you come over here right 
away, and you bring food and clothes." 

And two days later John is finding 
work for Tony Pangay. 

All of it was just what the good fellows 
might have been prepared to find, but 
the poor viewed distantly as such as we 
have always with us, and the poor 
observed closely in their 
poverty, are two very dif- 
ferent things. 

There was the family 
that was sitting down to 
three uncooked potatoes 
with no Mulberry Sellers 
idea of the nutritive value 
of raw potatoes or raw tur- 
nips. There was no fuel. 
Thats why the potatoes 
were raw. There were the 
widow and seven children 
who had not eaten for 
twenty-four hours; there 
was the family that was 
starving itself to buy medi- 
cine for a baby. 

One woman cried when 
she saw cranberries. “I had 
been looking at them 
through the frosted window- 
panes at thegrocery-stores,” 
she said, “and wanted 
them so bad I cried, but 
I only had a nickel, and I 
got a loaf of bread." 

Goodfellows found disease and death, 
tuberculosis, paralysis, and rheumatism, 
wage-earners dying, mothers at work, 
children hungry. They found paternal 
selfishness and indifference and maternal 
devotion or, worse, total parental in- 
difference and depravity. They found 
nearly everything to be found in the 
whole realm of destitution and suffering. 





“One woman cried when 
she saw cranberries” 


In some homes a candle burned to cele- 
brate the holiday; in others a man lay 
drunk on the wretched bed. He had cele- 
brated it. One family had whisky toddies. 
The mother said it seemed that something 
ought to be done to lift the gloom, and 
they had bought a little whisky. She 
didn’t give it to the children, ordinarily; 
it was too expensive. But on Christmas 
eve even the hat might have a little. 

ne good fellow found 
the children crying in the 
bitterness of a cold and 
destitute room. The father 
was drunk. The mother 
had been taken to a hos- 
pistes a baby had been 
orn. God rest you, merry 
gentlemen,what a lot there 
is to dismay you! 

Possibly it seems strange, 
but the good fellows found 
that poverty and merit do 
not always travel hand in 
hand. Finding poverty, the 
good fellows often enough 
found sloth, dirt, and dis- 
honesty, sturdy beggars and 
whining rascals, im even 
then it wasn't the chil- 
dren's fault, and it was the 
children the good fellows 
had turned out to find. And that the 
virtues would not grow beautifully in 
poor soil was not so surprising after all! 

They also discovered that it was not 
a one-day job. Some of them enlisted 
for all of the following year. The Tony 
Pangays are not easily dismissed with a 
few toys for the little Pangays, a few 
provisions and a half-ton of coal. The 
stick in the mind and haunt the imagi- 
nation, and Mr. and Mrs. Goodfellow 
discover that they have assumed new 
responsibilities. Mr. Pangay may turn 
out to be less sturdy in character than 
could be desired, and the task of keeping 
him in jobs and the pot boiling in the 
Pangay household is not the easiest. 

Poverty, good fellows found, was not 
only sordid but stolid. For the most 

art it was short of words. Occasionally 
it might be volatile, vivacious, or gar- 
rulous, but for the most part it was 
reserved in its communications. Bludg- 
eonings do not start the tongue after they 
have begun to deaden the senses, and 
good fellows found that Poverty was dis- 
posed to question the world with dull eyes. 

Shy, wide-eyed children took the prof- 
fered toys and sat down undemonstra- 
tively on the floor, observing their parents 
and the strange guests who had come 
with strange gifts. But it needed only a 
genuine and kindly smile and friendly 
word to change that attitude. 

The children were and are now first 
in the thoughts of the good fellows, and 
it remains an association for the pro- 
tection of a child's Christmas, but a 
good fellow cannot be content with giv- 
ing a doll to a little girl who needs food. 

[he original good fellow, with five years 
of individual effort and three of com- 
munity effort in this work, is now as he was 
in the beginning as little known as Santa 
Claus. Mr. Keeley of the Tribune knows 
who he is, but is pledged to abiding secrecy. 

If the Good Fellow’s wishes are con- 
sulted, Chicago never will know the name 
of the man who started that city in the 
work of preserving the child’s Christmas. 
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*The Business of Life" 


By 
Robert W. Chambers 


A great new serial of intense interest paralleling 
the situations of his “Common Law" success. 









In the December Cosmopolitan 
Magazine begins Mr. Chambers' 
new novel. Jacqueline Nevers, an 
attractive, lovable girl meets bril- 
liant James Desboro on a matter 
of business. In each other they 
seem to find a model for the empty 


niche in theirlife story. But Des- 
boro has had an ''affaire du coeur" 
with Elena Clydesdale who has a 
husband. The reciprocation of 
Desboro's love for Jacqueline de- 
pends much on the evolution of 
events as related in the story. 


Illustrated By 


Charles Dana Gibson 


There is little need to assure you 
of the superb manner in which 
such an artist would illustrate a 
Chambers’ novel. His pictorial 


creation of Jacqueline is decidedly 
superior to anything Gibson has 
done. These fine illustrations help 
make the story more enjoyable. 


Jack London’s Serial 


“The Valley of the Moon” 


will start soon in Cosmopolitan. It’s a won- 
derful story—having taken Mr. London six 
years to write. You will read of the third 
generation and the glorification of young 
womanhood and young manhood way out 
in golden California. The trial coupon saves 


you 45%. 
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“The Penalty” 


By 
Gouverneur Morris 


A stirring, absorbing story of Barbara 
who disobeys the law—and pays for it. 





It’s not an ordinary story— to create a masterpiece by 
indeed it’s most unusual. modeling ‘‘Blizzard’’—a 
Yet every character is a per- crippled, scheming roue of 


fect representation of liv- 
ing, breathing people that 
one meets in life. Barbara, 
the heroine, is a beautiful 
girl, full of affection, inno- 
cence and charm. Skilled 
as a sculptress, she attempts 


Illustrated By 


Howard Chandler Christy 


whose world-famed power 
as an artist is surpassed by 
none. Barbara becomes as 
charming to look upon un- 
der Christy's brush as she is 
to know through Gouver- 


Cosmopolitan Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Coupon 
This 25 Cent Coupon Brings Cosmopolitan 









Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Chambers and Gouverneur Morris. 
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` the underworld. The con- 


Gentlemen: Send me your magazine for the next 3 months on trial for 
the enclosed 25 cents. I want to read the two great serials by Robert W. 







sequences of the resulting 
association throws sidelights 
into the extraordinary ways 
of the demi-monde—and 
leads to exciting, fascina- 
ting scenes. 


neur Morris’ words. ‘The 
Business of Life’’ with 
Gouverneur Morris and 
Howard Chandler Christy 
working together is creat- 
ing a sensation in 
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e) Taylor Peaks, Gallatin Range of Rocky Mountains Over the Scenic Highway Celilo Br e, Columbia River, Connecting Oregon (2 
Montana Ti with S. P. & S. Ry.—Northern 
acific Affiliated Lines 


To or From the Pacific Coast ana California 


([ Enhance your trip a hundred-fold by traveling the trail of Lewis & Clark 
through the Storied Northwest. See this Land of Fruit and Farms—Land of 
a Thousand Scenic Surprises. See Glacial Peaks that vie with the Alps— 
Vineyards like those of Sunny France— Rivers that rival the Rhine. 


The Northern Pacific Railway 


Stretches between the Great Lakes and North Pacific Coast, with 
four daily through electric-lighted trains each way. Dining car meals 
that are famous—route of the “‘Great Big Baked Potato." 

@ Write for booklets about the Scenic Northwest and Yellowstone Park—America’s 
only Geyserland. Season June 15 to September 15, 1913. Enclose 6 cents for 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen. Pass. Agent 
St. Paul, Minn. 


























"Just Another Vacation Picture" 


“Notice how clearly the Radioptican reproduces 
color and detail—how perfect an enlarged 
image it gives. And this is the original 
card, not a lantern slide—they are 
not necessary with the Radi- 
optican. We use magazine 
illustrations, photos, 
post-cards—any- 
thing in the 

kadioni 
tican. 



















“For 
real fun 
for every- 
body — and in- 
struction too, there 
is nothing like the Radi- 
optican. Its powerful illumi- 
nation comes from either electric 
light, acetylene (generator ready to 
operate with the machine) or gas light. I 
suggest that you all write in the morning for a 
card which entitles you to a free demonstration at 














| the nearest Radioptican dealer. Be sure and ask for 
beautiful FREE book: ‘Home Entertainments. 
It tells all about the Radioptican.”’ 


1 ] 1 


supplies and optical goo l 


pho s are sold Also in department 


| stores and toy shops. $2.50 to $50. Canadian prices 20% higher 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY, 804 River St., North Bennington, Vt. 


Branches: 45 West 34th Strcet, New York San Francisco London 

















WHEN WILLY AND ANNIE GREW UP 
By Mary Brecht Pulver 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE. waistline could be raised 
in front to increase the slender 
effect—otherwise it fits madame 
perfectly,” murmured the blonde 
sylph in black who knelt at “madame’s” 
feet adjusting with deft hands. 
The pudgy little woman before the tall 
ilt glass looked at her reflection distress- 
‘fully. Perhaps it is unfair to call it her 
reflection—for her commonplace, middle- 
aged little self was quite effaced by the 
regal creation of “king’s blue” and golden 
Oriental embroideries. She looked over 
at the pudgy, grizzled, elderly man who 
sat astride one of the frail gilt chairs. 
“It’s too gay, papa—don’t you think?" 
The man shrugged uncomfortably. He 
was rather loudly though expensively 
dressed, and his hands, capable, clean, 
but unmanicured hands, were crossed 
on the back of the chair holding his hat. 
“Irs a little mite 
gay, Emma — but 
it’s kind of cheer- 


ful.” 

“But at my age,” 
doubted ree tle knelt at ‘madame’s’ feet" 
woman— 


“Oh, mother,” — 
this from the slen- 
der, pretty, smartly- 
dressed young girl 
with the too long, 
too vivid feather 
who hovered near, 
—“you talk as if 
you were sixty. It’s 
not a bit too gay. 
You know it’s for 
afternoons—indoor 
things. You know 
you can’t wear black 
all the time.” 

“I like black— 
and I'm forty-five, 
Annie—I mean 
Nan." 

“It is charming 
on madame," en- 
thused the young 
Celtic-American 
saleswoman with de- 
lightful French ar- 
dor, “wonderfully 
chic—and how 
youthful she seems 
in it. 

But she had over- 
reached herself. 

"I.do not mind 
looking my age," 
said the little wom- 
an with cold dig- 
nity. 

“ Mother," sig- 
naled the daughter. 

“But of course, 
black is smart. We 
have a good model,” 
corrected the 
sylph. 

“Oh, don’t have 


another black, please,” begged the girl, 
“you wear it so much—in those dreadful 
things Miss Sykes made you. Do get 
this to please me—it’s so good this 
season,” then as the saleswoman moved 
away, “and mother, do try to look more 
—more accustomed to things.” 

“But I'm not,” sighed her mother, 
“and, Annie, I don’t think Miss Sykes’ 
things are at all dreadful. She’s always 
suited me and I believe she could fit me 
better than this.” 

The girl turned distressed eyes on her 
father. It was an appeal he could not 
ignore. He shrugged again in his bright 
vest and tweeds. 

"Better get it, Mama—for the city 
anyway. Nan here knows what we ought 
to do.’ 

The girl’s face brightened. 

“We’ll go to Sherry’s for tea some after- 


“The waist-line could be raised in front to in- 
crease the slender effect—otherwise it fits madame 
perfectly,’ murmured the blonde sylph in black who 
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BY ELIZABETH 





INGHAM 


njog; mother, and then you can show it 
off. 

The little woman sighed. ‘“‘Well—if 
you think— I'll take it," she said resign- 
edly. 

The man pulled out a sheaf of bills. 
There were, beside the gown, an opera 
cloak vivid in tinseled embroideries, a 
white evening gown, a filmy frothing 
thing of lace and painted chiffon, a foam 
of delicate lingerie, a satin bridge coat 
and a black gown—an utterly apotheo- 
sized rendition of the “best black" the 
mother loved—a frivolous, bewildering 
thing of Spanish laces and glittering 
beads. 

The bill was staggering, but the father 
pus manfully, almost joyously, as though 

e were buying a release from heavy 
penance. The pretty girl's face was aglow 
with pleasure. Only the commonplace 
little mother, in her 
street plumage 


again, paled and 
winced. 
Outside the gaudy 


rococo shop a big 
car had slipped up 
to the door. Father 
and daughter moved 
briskly to it. A 
young fellow at the 
wheel—a nice, snub- 
nosed, ruddy young 
chap in glorified 
French motor- 
clothes, smiled them 
a welcome. 

“All ready, Dad,” 
he said, flicking the 
ash from the expen- 
sive cigarette at his 
lips. 

“Doesn’t Will 
look adorable in 
those heavenly 
duds, Mother? Oh, 
I'm so glad he got 
father to buy the 
new car for us," 
fluttered the pretty 
daughter. “Isn’t it 
a beauty, Father?” 

The father had 
lit a thick, banded 
cigar. 

“Tt looks like a 

each, Annie—but 

d’know anything 
about it—cost 
enough, anyhow.” 

The little mother 
sat down rigidly on 
the luxurious seat. 

“Oh, Mother—I 
wish you'd like mo- 
toring—it’s so ridic- 
ulous to be afraid—” 

The mother’s 
cheeks flushed. 

"Why, I can’t 
say as I'm afraid of 
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just any automobile, Annie—I mean, 
Non. But this one goes so fast and the 
city streets are so full—I liked our old 
one well enough, back home." 

The boy grunted with good-natured 
contempt, but the girl cried out shrilly: 

“Mother! That old steam roller! Why, 
we bought that eight years ago. Heavens! 
You couldn’t find anything in New York 
like it." She was very certain of New 
York by reason of her two expensive 
years at boarding 
school there. But 
her father took ex- 
ception. 

“Oh, I d'know, 
Nan—that was a 
pretty nice old car 
we had—helped me 
a sight in the busi- 
ness, and I liked it. 
Can't say I’m so 
darn stuck on going 
like a streak o' 
lightning anyway.” 

Nan was silent. 
They had left the 
avenue now and 
turned into the 
park. It was very 
lovely—sweet with 
waning summer and 
bright with chang- 
ing foliage. The 
little mother, tense 
in her expensive 
clothing, saw the 
charm of it like a 
swift rolling panor- 
ama. 

It reminded her 
vaguely of Cluett's 
Woods back home 
where she and her 
husband had used 
to walk on Sunday 
afternoons. It par- 
tially compensated 
for the agony of 





suspense she en- 
dured while they 
flashed like some 


winged creature 
among the rolling 
cars and carriages. 
Once or twice 
Nan leaned forward 
and pointed out 
some passing celeb- 
rity of stage or so- 
ciety—some lovely, 
glad-gowned woman 
in her costly vehicle. 
And the mother 
dutifully nodded ap- 
preciation, though 
she was never quite certain at which of 
the lovely creatures her daughter had 
pointed. They were all so charming—so 
unreal—so ephemeral. She was not 
absolutely certain it was moral for 
women—especially married ones—to look 
so ornamental. Back home at Cluetts- 
ville women stood for utility—except of 
course the young girls—and the few 
isolated “painted ones." But city stand- 
ards were very different. By them, she 
admitted, Cluettsville was all wrong. 
And she was wrong too—for she belonged 
there, unlike Annie and Will, and—she 
looked at him furtively—her husband? 
Was he too coming rapidly away from the 
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home place? A heavy oppression lay on 
her spirit—a sense of desolation and 
abandonment. This progress toward new 
things, new ways, would leave her far 
behind. She had no ability to keep up 
with the race. 

Suddenly they flashed out of the broad 
curving drive, through the gate, into the 
crowded street. Before them stood the 


magnificent hotel which housed them on 
this city visit—a great imperial-looking 
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“At first the mother was silent—fearing she might break the 


precious bond of sympathy" 


pales whose very architecture chilled and 
ewildered her. 

She looked enviously at the ease with 
which Nan skimmed lightly out of the 
car and into the gorgeous lobby. She 
herself cowered close to her husband, 
shrinking timidly before the marble and 
golden luxury, the vista of superb halls 
that opened to her. What was she doing 
in so wonderful a place—a fairy place of 
noiseless, matchless service—who so 
lately had wrought and served in her own 
humble kitchen? 

At the door of the incredibly expensive 
suite they h d taken Nan stopped. 

“I think ll leave you now, Mother. 


Im gon fe 'phone Evelyn Innes before 
dinner. You can take a nice rest, you 
know. You'll have nearly two hours. 
Be sure to wear something pretty and new 
to dinner, dear—and Da dy, illy said 
for you to put on your evening clothes— 
don't forget. You'll want those new pearl 
studs. And if you want anything special, 
or are not sure, be sure to ring for a valet. 
We may meet some nice people to-night." 

She looked at them both a little appre- 
hensively. Her fa- 
ther grunted, but 
her mother went 
into her own room 
silently. 

She slipped out of 
her dress and sat 
bare-armed for a 
little by the open 
window. She could 
see the trees in the 
park. The soft 
evening air stole in 
gently. She forgot 
the cream and rose 
of her Louis Quinze 
room — she forgot 
everything for the 
pes that tugged at 

er heart, the nos- 
talgia for home- 
things that over- 
came her. She put 
down her head and 
began to cry—first 
quietly, but pres- 
ently with low trem- 
ulous sobbing that 
stole through the 
crack of the door to 
her husband's room. 

He came to the 
door and watched 
her, puzzled. 

"Why, Emma— 
what's the matter?" 

She looked up, 


ashamed, and wiped 
her red eyes hur- 
riedly. - 


"| don't know, 
Joe—I guess I’m 
tired and a little 
homesick, maybe.” 

He came heavil 
across the floor. He 
was in stocking-feet 
and without coat 
and vest. He sat 
down frowningly 
and stared out. 

“I’m pretty damn 
tired myself—” 

“I was looking at 
the park, Joe—and 
thinking—it's so nice and summery— 
like the woods used to be when we 
walked there. I expect the sumach in 
that south patch must be turned red." 

He nodded. ; 

“Does look kind o' pretty. What say— 
let's take a little walk over there before 
supper. You can put on something easy— 
and I'll slide into my shoes and coat." 

“I don't know—Nan and Willy—" 

“The devil! Look here, Mamma, if 
you and me can't take a walk without 
askin' the young ones it's a darn pity. 
"They've got to tell us what to wear an’ 
what to eat an' how to look, and how not 
to act, and what to say and when—but 
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In Every Amas 
Stocking “av 


Slip it in along with the candy, the orange 
and the little toys. 


If it has not already made cleaning the teeth 
a treat instead of a task for your children a 
Santa Claus endorsement will give it just the 
right introduction. 


Give it to them this year and they will ask for 
it next—and many timesin between. Sound 
teeth, better health and better looks will be 
the result. 


And if the stocking is for an “eight-year-old” or 
under you'll be glad to have “The Jungle Pow- 

ow'—our nursery jingle with funny animal 
pictures in colors that have delighted thousands 
of children all over the country. 


Buy a box of '2 dozen Ribbon Cream at your dealer’s 
and send to us for the Pow-Wow book. We will be 
glad to mail it to you free—with our Christmas greetings. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. K 199 Fulton St. New York 
Makers of ‘Cashmere Bouquet Soap—lasting, luxurious, refined. 
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For Her Christmas 


A National 
Sweeper will 
become a daily 
present for light- 
er housework for 


The brush with 
itsstrong Chinese 
bristles, can be 
quickly adjusted 
to sweep thorough- 
ly short or long 
nap carpets with 
a minimum of 
effort. 

Non-slip, easily 
removable brush, 

roller-bearings, 

tight handle, 
make the 
National one 

of the most 
efficient "tools" the 


i —~ housewife can have. 
-NATIONAL 
Beng Carpet Sweeper 


FRE A working model to show how the 

brush can be raised or lowered at 
will, making the National three sweepers in 
one—the only sweeper so equipped. Write 
now for this model and you'll see that the 
National is the best present you could give 
any woman. Sold by all dealers in the United 
States and Canada. 


National Sweeper Co., 14 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 








I Give Money 


for your spare time. Sev- 
eral hours of your day are 
worthless to you because 
you can’t cash in on them. 
In December I have spare 
time work for one hundred 
men and women. If you 
can give me an hour or two 
a day and want to earn 
$12.00 or $25.00 extra 
money send me your name 
to-day. All material furnish- 
ed free and full instructions 
given. Work is dignified, 
pleasant and profitable. Be 
one of the lucky hundred. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk E 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 








it's got its limits. 
things." 

She looked at him incredulously. So 
he felt it too. She hurried into her 
clothes. They were the ones she had 
brought from Cluettsville—to Nan's dis- 
gust, and hurriedly hidden—especially 
the hat—a despised affair with a typical 
Cluettsville wing. In the hall she met 
her husband; together they left by the 
side entrance. 

The park welcomed them tenderly. It 


Come, put on your 


| was full of the soft allure of dusk—a 


velvety pale, violet dusk shot through 


, with a few twinkling lights. The air, soft 


as a moth's wing, touched their faces. 
They found a bench off the main drive- 


| way screened by a fringe of maples. At 


first the mother was silent—fearing she 
might break the precious bond of sym- 
pathy. Then she said: 

“I didn't know you felt about it so, 
Joe." 
"Why not?" he asked. “Why wouldn't 
I? Is it natural for a man to hoe his own 
row up to now and not feel the gall of 


“She is the prettiest girl here,’ 





havin’ someone guidin’ him all the time— 
watchin’ his feet, helpin’ him choose his 
clothes— Great guns! if I'd let that 
youngster of mine go, he’d have me lookin’ 
like a barber’s pole for colors.” 

“Oh, Joe,” she said bitterly, “I some- 
times can’t help wishing you hadn’t made 
so much money. I—I sometimes wish 
we were back again in that first little 
house where the children were babies. 
I was always so happy stepping over them 
on the floor and making their little 
dresses—now, I feel as if I hadn’t any. 
And Annie wants me to call her ‘Nan,’” 
she finished with tragic anti-climax. 

The man shook his head. 

“°’Tisn’t the money, Em. It’s our own 
darned lack of spunk. We've made fools 
of ourselves. We've given the young ones 
too much headway. This visit, now— 
if we came at all—if we wanted to come, 
we should have stuck to our own ideas. 
If I wanted to go to dinner in my business 
suit, why not? And if Cluettsville clothes 
suit you—why, wear 'em." 


His wife sighed. 
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said the mother excitedly” 


“The children fussed so. They didn’t 
suit them.” 

“They weren't their clothes. First 
place, we shouldn't have let 'em come 
down here to school. The place they were 
raised in was good enough." 

“That’s what I said, Joe, at the time, 
but you sided with Annie—I mean, Nan. 

ou said money was no object now." 

T He said nothing but gloomed into the 
usk. 


“I know it’s silly, Joe—but I can't help 


being homesick. I know it's only ten 
days since we left home— but it's like 
coming to a different world. And I keep 
thinking back and wondering who was 
elected president of the Guild last 
Tuesday—and how those new recipes of 
Martha's came out—and I'm positively 
hungry to talk to Ella Peterson. I know 
well go back, Joe, but it makes things 
different—and then taking back all this 
fancy truck! And of course the children 
find fault so when they come home." 

The man struck a light for his cigar. 

“I should say—but you haven't heard 





the latest piece of nerve, I guess. Will 
handed it to me when I paid for the new 
car. Wants me to sell the old home at 
Cluettsville and come here—says Nan's 
bound we're to stay here and take an 
apartment—up on the Drive I thinkhe 
said. Lord—it made me hot." 

The mother cried out sharply. 

*Oh, Joe—they must be crazy! Not 
sell our lovely home that we built— 
with the verandas all around it and the 
electric lights and the two extra bath- 
rooms—why, oh, my— Oh, Joe—" 

*"There—there. Don’t you think it. 
I wouldn't part with it for the mint. You 
and me planned that house ever since we 
began and now we've got it, understand 
me, we're going to keep it. It's home.” 

“I should say so," said his wife, her 
face flushed with indignation. It's the 
only home I ever want d 

" As for coming down here— I said 
no, right off. What do we want here? 
Everything we care for is back home. 
Let the young ones stay if they want— 
I don't care. But I'll tell you one thing, 
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TELLS WHAT YOU ARE 


Grenville Kleiser (former Yale Instructor) 
is giving a wider scope in life to hundreds of 
earnest men and women through his ‘‘whol- 
ly different’? Mail Course in Practical English 
and Mental Efficiency. 


= ENLARGE YOUR STOCK OF WORDS. 
Learn to use the right word in the right place. 
A limited vocabulary means limited thought, limited 


power and authority. Grenville Kleiser will give you a 
supreme command of words. 


WRITE LETTERS, ADVERTISE- 
MENTS AND STORIES THAT MOVE MEN 
TO ‘‘DO THINGS." The Kleiser Course will give 


you the fundamentals that lead to success in any style 
of literature. It teaches the kind of English expression 
that awakens attention and compels action. 


= INCREASE YOUR INCOME OR BUSI- 
NESS. There is scarcely any stronger im- 
petus towards promotion and individual progress in busi- 
ness than the ability to Spr yourself in concise, 


I eiser Course will make you 
a bigger, more successful man by giving you this power. 


BE A MAN OF CULTURE AND 


POWER. Good English is the **hall-mark" 
of a gentleman. It enables you to enter good society 
and to feel at ease in the company of cultured people. 








| The Kleiser Course in Practical English will awaken 


latent powers and ambitions. Not only will it give you 
a command of language, but it.will develop personal 


' magnetan, powers of concentration, will power and 


build up a personality which will command recognition 
and advancement. h requires spare time only, and is 
free from involved rules. 

Write to-day on a post-card for full information and 

free Booklet “How to Become a Master of English.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 589, NEW YORK 


BE A BANKER 


- 4 Learn a profession in four months that 

! will give you standing and independence. 
Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, 
short hours, frequent holidays, yearly 
vacation with pay, good salary. Study at 
home. Highly endorsed. Catalog frce. 
American School of Banking, 104 McLene Bldg., Columbus,0. 








E. G. Aleorn 
Pres. 





~ET MORE EGGS 


No money in advance. Twice as many by feeding groon 
cut bone. Catalog free. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER rrer rams 


F. W. MANN 00., Box 349, Milford, Mass. 


KEEP WARM 
With this Mechanical Memory 
x N N; | A —Save Coal Too 


O NOT trust your 
own sense as to 
the right degree 

of heat in the 
. How often have 
you let your house be- 
come overheated so you 
had to open the windows 
—or let it drop to a sud- 
den chill! 

These heating worries with damage to 
health and pocket can be avoided when 
you re-enforce your heating plant with 
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CONTROLLER 


It isa simple, economical device, easily 
attached to any furnace or boiler. More 
than human in sensitive feeling—and exact 
automatic action. It will automatically 
open or close the drafts on the variation of 
one degree. 


Te 





It saves fuel—a lot of it—saves the endless 
routine of furnace , and there's 
no telling how many 
it prevents 
you can reduce the heat during sleeping 
hours to increase in the morning when 







you want it 
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Make Your Christmas Gift One of Permanent Value 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER=sei:ancanr 


O convince you that this beautiful History in ten 
volumes (superbly illustrated) will please every mem- 
ber of your family—that it will make a splendid, per- 

manent and valuable Christmas present—we make you this 
liberal Special 30 Day Holiday Offer. Simply tell us to 
send you the books, all 
charges prepaid. Examine 
them at your leisure,and if 
you are not convinced 


that “The United States" 
is a truly royal Christmas 
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gift, return the set of 
books at our expense with- 
in 10 days. 


Even though you decide to keep 
the History, we ask for no money 
until January 1st. Then you need 
make only a small payment, and 
send the balance in easy monthly 
installments. 


A Foundation for the Home 
Library and a Gold Mine of 
Information. 
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home has long existed—a history that 
would tell, with absorbing interest, the 
story of the discovery, marvelous growth 
and development of our country—one that 
would instruct the student in the underly- 
ing principles of our government—the rea- 
sons for our greatness—one that would 
inculcate the proper notions of patriotism 
and love in its younger readers, as well as 
hold the interest and meet the require- 
ments of the scholar and man of business. 
And this,need is met in 


*The United States" 


** A History wherein the Victories of 
Peace are glorified above the Victories 
of War.'' 

Edited by Edwin Wiley, M. A., Ph.D., and Irving E. Rines 
Assisted by many well-known American Historians 


Bound in Ten Volumes-One Additional Volume Without Extra Charge 
Complete Cross-Reference Index with Every Set of Books Purchased 


Next to the narrative, the most important part of an historical or reference work is the index. The edi. 
torial arrangement of “The United States" renders it actually an encyclopedia of information on 
United States history. Thus a real study of any phase of our history may be made with the positive as- 
surance that every item in the book is under that particular heading. It is a history for the busy man who 
desires information on a given topic in a hurry; for the scholar who requires an exhaustive source of infor- 
mation; and for the young pupil, whose need is met with a brief outline, giving all the facts in under- 
standable language. Tear off coupon below and mail. 


MAIL TODAY 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Dept. A, Washington, D. C. 


Write your name and address on margin below—tear off along dotted line—mail at once, 
and we will send you free pamphlet and sample pages. 








The oldest and most successful school 
STUDY In the world, teaching law by the corre- 
spondence plan, will send Free its beau- 
tiful catalog and testimonials showing 
LAW how thousands of ambitious men,through 
its Regular College Course, became suc- 
cessful practitioners, and how other 
AT thousands climbed to commanding busi- 
ness positions by taking The Business 

Law Course. Easy Payment Plan. 


d 0 M E THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 
254 American Building, Detroit, Mich. | 
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Sold Over 


$70,000,000 of 
Bonds of Our Country 


Without the Loss of a Penny to Our Patrons 
he TS herent asive 
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t Your Savings |» 


New First National Bank, Dept. 15, Columbus, O. 












TYPEWRITERS 

FACTORY “REBUILT 
Save $25 to $500n manufacturers’ prices. 
Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have 






trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines. Arethoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect in appearance. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We are the 

t rebuilt typewriter concern in the 





rite ata »dard makes 
Inc. 345 Broadway, N. Y 


world. Branch stores in leading cities 
American Writing Machine Co., 


AMERICAN. 
| ACADEMY 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman's 
Empire Theatre 
and Companies 
Franklin H. Sargent 
resident 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 


The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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I'm going to cut this trip short. I've had 
enough, and so have you. We'll try 
a little bossing on our own hook." He 
pulled out his watch. “It’s getting late— 
perhaps we'd better go in now." 

They rose and turned toward the hotel. 
It faced them, regal, luminous, jeweled 
with a thousand twinkling lights. 

“My, isn't it wonderful, Joe—just like 
a dream. But I never feel comfortable 
in it. It seems as if I were out of my place. 


| After all, home’s best." 


“Yes,” said her husband, “and home 
ways, Em. I don't take any stock in these 
new wrinkles—this calling you and me 
‘mother’ and ‘dad’ for instance, 'stead of 

op and mom, the way it used to be 

he city’s turned the kid’s heads, that’s 
all. Take Will, now. He thinks he runs 
the universe. All he’s got to do is to 
march me into a gents’ furnishing store 
and load me down with things to his 
taste—no matter how I like 'em. It’s the 
same way with you and Nan. They've got 
to acting like a couple of child-nurses for 
us. I tell you what," he glowered up at 
the sparkling building, “I’m of two minds 
to go to dinner in these clothes I've got 
on. Yes sir, just as I am. Why shouldn't 
I, anyhow?' 

“Yes,” bridled his wife, “and look at 
me. I had Miss Sykes make me that new 
black on purpose for such occasions, and 
here’s Annie—I mean, Nan—fussing to 
get me tricked out like a peacock.” 

* Wear the black to-night,” growled her 
husband, “we might as well show ‘em. 
We've got to hurry now, anyway. There 
won't be time to prink much.” 

There were no lights in their children's 
rooms. 

“‘They’ve gone down," said the mother, 
“they like to parade around before eat- 
ing. 

She hurried into her own room. The 
little clock on her dresser pointed a 
warning hand. She got out Miss Sykes’ 
trusty black. In the next room she could 
hear her husband moving about. When 
she had finished dressing—all but the 
last dozen hooks—she tapped at her hus- 
band’s door. He opened it for her and 
stood revealed a very figure of correct- 
not tail coat, low vest, pearl studs and 
all. 
“Why, Joe," cried his wife, “you said 
you wouldn’t dress—” 

“How about you?" he asked, swinging 
her around to the light. She was in black, 
but never a Miss Sykes creation. For all 
her short, compact figure was draped and 
swathed in Spanish lace and sparkling 
beads. 

“T had to, Joe," she said shame- 
facedly, “the other black’s pretty, but it 
looks so queer here—not half fine enough— 
And this isn't so very gay. Anyway, 
you've dressed—" 

He rolled his head about on his collar, 
staring into her mirror. 

“I'm not going back on my plans, 
Emma-— but I thought maybe we'd beer 
give 'em warning first. Won't do to 
shock 'em too hard. We'd better prepare 
them this evening—it won't be so 
sudden." 

“Yes,” she assented hastily. 

When they stepped from the elevator 
the swing of music, the frou-frou of 
chiffons, the scent of costly flowers hung 
upon the air. Before them stretched the 
stately corridors, the richly-hung rooms. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Your money will go farther, your gifts will be more permanent, and your friends will be more complimented. 


New Fiction 


OUT OF THE WRECK 
I! RISE 


By BEATRICE HARRADEN, author of 
"Ships That Pass in the Night." A man is on 
the brink of ruin through embezzlement. He 
has an irresistible impulse to steal, otherwise 
he is lovable. The unusual story is concerned 
with the efforts of two women to help him— 
women of rare but differing charm, whom he 
has loved. Colored frontispiece Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.35 net; postpaid $1.47. 


LIFTED MASKS 


By SUSAN GLASPELL. The author of 
“The Glory of the Conquered” is noted as well 
for her short stories—human, sympathetic and 
optimistic. Here are the best of them. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 


EVE’S OTHER 
CHILDREN 


By LUCILLE BALDWIN VAN SLYKE. 
Short stories about the emotional Syrian im- 
migrants trying to adjust themselves to 
brusque, industrial America. Full of both 

athos and humor. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 

.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 


KING-ERRANT 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. The author of 
“On the Face of the Waters” knows her India, 
and gives us here in novel form the story of 
adventurous Baber, the great Moghul con- 
queror. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 net; 
postpaid $1.42. 


MISS WEALTHY, 
Deputy Sheriff 


By ELIZABETH NEFF, author of ''Altars 
to Mammon.” The jolly story of how a good 
cook and her kitchen altered the processes of 
the law and presided over a love affair. Colored 
frontispiece. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net: post- 
paid $1.10. 


RICHARD DEHAN 
(Miss Clotilde Graves) 


BETWEEN 
TWO THIEVES 


BY RICHARD DEHAN 


Author of “One Braver Thing" 


A novel called a masterpiece by 
critics, telling of the fight of a man 
against tremendous temptation before 
and during the Crimean War. The 
background is of heroic size, and the 
book is big in every way. Theheroine 
isAda Merling (Florence Nightingale). 

"Beside the current fiction of the hour its 
note is as that of a cathedral organ against 
penny whistles.’ '—London Daily Mail. 

"One of the strongest books that I have 


been privileged to read during the past dec- 
ade."—Frederic Taber Cooper. 


THE BRIDE'S HERO 


BY M. P. REVERE 


You know “M. P. Revere’’—under 
another name—as the author of very pop- 
ular books. This is a straightforward, 
wholesome romance about an American 
heiress and a British Army officer. 
Above all a good story. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 


Important General Works 


EPOCHS of CHINESE 
and JAPANESE ART 


By_ERNEST F. FENOLLOSA, late Im A 
rial Commissioner of Fine Arts for Ja an. 
life-work of the greatest authority, this Work 
interprets the brilliant creative periods. In two 
volumes, with 184 illustrations in colors and 
monotone. Write for full descriptive circular. 
AEN quarto, in box, $10.00 net; express paid 


THE CURTISS 
AVIATION BOOK 


By GLENN H. CURTISS and AUGUSTUS 
POST. The story of aviation told by one of 
its master geniuses, and, as well, the life-story 
of a great American. Tells how Curtiss felt on 
his erent flights, how he worked out the details 
of his machines, what the aeroplane will do in 
the future and in war. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.35 net; postpaid $1.47. 


The TAPESTRY BOOK 


By HELEN CHURCHILL CANDEE. 
Recounts delightfully the history of tapestry, 
the methods of manufacture and the technical 
terminology, and tells about the chief makers 
and their products. Copious advice to the col- 
lector is included. Illustrated in colors and 
black-and-white. $3.50 net; postpaid $3.69. 


ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


By R. F. FOSTER, author of "Foster's Com 
plete Hoyle," etc. A hand book of the new 
count (Lilies) giving full advice as to bidding 
tactics, which have completely changed under 
the new suit values, and latest official rules of 
the Whist Club of New York. 


Large Gift Book 
AMERICAN TYPES 


By CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. A large book of pictures, con- 
taining 16 full-page reproductions in colors and 46 in black-and-white, 

of Underwood's famous ideals of womanly beauty. The text consists 
a appropriate vers de societe. Handsomely printed and bound. In box. 
Cloth, 4to, $2.50 net; postpaid $2.77. 


Books for Children 


BE PREPARED 
or The Boy Scouts in Florida 


By A. W. DIMOCK, author of “Dick in the Everglades," etc. A 
story, true to possibility, of how two boy scouts made their way across 
Florida with no provisions or utensils but a hunting knife, using boy- 
scout methods. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 
With frontispiece only, paper, 50 cents net, postpaid 53 cents. 


JIM DAVIS By JOHN MASEFIELD 


A new literary light, who has himself sailed before the mast, writes 
here a splendid story of adventure on land and sea about_a boy kid- 
napped by smugglers. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net: postpaid $1.35. 


HIKE and the AEROPLANE 


By TOM GRAHAM. A vivid story of what two boys did with a new 
style of aeroplane, told by a man who himself knows aviators and 
machines intimately. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 


Write for Catalog of Others 


A few of our many other titles: "Frank and Bessie's Forester," 
"Boys! Make-at-Home Things," "Wonder Tales of Old Japan," "The 
Boys’ Book of Modern Marvels,” "The Magic Book,” etc. 

Send for full descriptive catalog. 


Publishers 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


Large Gift Boo 


The STORY of the IDYLLS of the KING 


A beautiful gift book, containing 11 illustrations in colors by Maria 

. Kirk. Tennyson's original "Idylls," with a good prose version, 
comprise the text. Handsomely printed and well-bound. Cloth, quarto, 
in box, $2.00 net; postpaid $2.20. 


Inexpensive Gift Books 


MY ROBIN s; FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT 


The true story of the real robin after whom the delightful little robin 
in the "Secret Garden” was drawn, told with all Mrs. Burnett's charm 
and delicacy. Illustrated. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net; postpaid 58 cents. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


By ARTHUR F. GLEASON. Beautiful little essays on Christmas 
and other festivals, the seasons, and great men and women, by a master 
of English. With colored frontispiece. Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents net; 
postpaid 58 cents. 


THE LOVERS’ BAEDEKER 
By CAROLYN WELLS. This "Guide to Arcady” tells all 


the secrets of the country of lovers with all Miss Wells’ wit 
and humor. Fully illustrated. 


MASTERPIECES IN COLOR 


Beautifully printed books, each containing 8 repro- F. A. 
ductions of great paintings in full, accurate color, STOKES CO., 
and a monograph on the artist in question by a 443-449 Fourth Av. 
noted critic. Write for full list of titles. New York City 
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The Personal and Literary Life of Samuel Langhorne Clemens 
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i Edition, 3 Vols., $7.00 net. 
Ar Red Cloth, Trade Edition, 
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By REX BEACH 
Author of “The Ne'er-do-well,” “The Silver Horde,” 
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Illustrated. Post 8vo, $1.30 net. 
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Paul Rundel 
By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of "Dixie Hart,” ^ Absit 
Daniel," “Jane Dawson,” 
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Your United States 


By ARNOLD BENNETT 
Amold Bennett was welcomed to this 
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By MARGARET DELAND 
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By THEODORE DREISER 
Author of "Jennie Gerhardt” and 
f. odes Gets 


This new novel by Mr. 
drama of the lust for wealth and 


In its bigness, its insight into Ameri 
life, its portrayal of the fight for ican 
and power and the love of women, 
this novel ranks as one of the great 
examples of modern fiction. 

Post 8vo, cloth al. 40 net. 
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By BOOTH TARKINGTON By IRVING HACHELLER 
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Illustrated, Post 8vo, cloth, $1.00 net. 
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Rare paintings shone on the wall—fine 
marbles peeped at them behind screens 
of palms. People were coming in to 
dinner; parlors and lounge were thronged; 
lights sparkled; laughter tinkled. It was 
Peacock Alley at its height—the dining 
hour—a moving, shifting picture of 
brilliancy. 

Screened by a knot of onlookers, in the 
shadow of a marble group, husband and 
wife watched it wonderingly. The gowns 
held Emma's eye—the Aladdin-like splen- 
dor of them. The lilt of the distant 
stringed music caught at the man's 
pulses. 

Suddenly by a mutual impulse their 
eyes were caught by a couple moving 
through the vivid promenade. Nor were 
theirs the only eyes, for many a lorgnette, 
many a masculine head turned in the 
same direction. Yet the two promenaders 
moved unconscious of it with that fine 
conscious indifference young Americans 
can assume so well. 

The young man—he was a mere boy— 
was the quintessence of fine grooming. 
Moreover, his faultless evening dress lent 
him dignity of manner and assurance out 
of all proportion to the boyish face. 

But it was the girl who held the rov- 
ing eye. So exquisitely and arrogantly 
pretty—so breathlessly besildenas in her 
costly rose draperies—so matchlessly at 
home and unselfconscious in her gorgeous 
setting. Father and mother's eyes sought 
each other wonderingly. 

“T can never seem to sense it, Joe,” 
she whispered chokingly. “I can't think 
they belong to us—that they are ours. 
They don't seem to belong, do they?" 

He watched their approach critically. 

“Good Lord, but they're lookers, Em 
A fellow can well be proud of kids like 
those. "There's nothing slow about 'em. 
And heaven knows they can have all 
the chance they want." 

“T wonder what these men think of 
Annie, Joe. She's the prettiest girl here," 
said the mother excitedly, “and that pink 
is so becoming. I shouldn't wonder if 
some New Yorker—" she paused sig- 
nificantly. 

“T can place the boy right here in the 
city, Em.  Cluettsville has nothing for a 
boy like him. Where did you say Nan 
spoke of an apartment?" 

* Riverside Drive—we could look at 
some in the morning." 

"How leased they'll be—oh, Willy— 
Annie—Nan—" 

They saw them now—the stately young 
couple—and leisurely picked their way 
to them. 

* Great—isn't it?" sighed the boy, and 
he hummed a few bars of the vagrant 
waltz that floated to them. “Shall we 
have dinner now—what say, Dad?" 

His father’s eyes rested pridefully on 
the ruddy young face above the acre of 
shirt-front. 

"Lead on," he 

“you know the ropes.’ 

But the pink-clad vision hesitated a 
moment by her mother. 

“Oh, Mother, but you look nice— 
you've just got to let me choose your 
gowns after this. You simply look lovely 
in your new things." 

The little black-robed mother looked 
up gratefully. Could there be a sweeter 
| crowning touch to the exquisite moment? 





grunted, laughing, 
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Commencing in January, a new serial— The 
Custom of the Country —a study of American 
social life by Edith Wharton, whose famous 
“The House of Mirth” was read and talked 
about by hundreds of thousands. 


Another serial 
story, to begin 
early in the year, 
is by John Gals- 
worthy, a man in 
the public eye as 
one of the fore- 
most writers and 
playwrights of 
the day. There 
will be short 
stories in plenty 
by other great 
writers. 


SCRIBNER’S 


*"The ideal of what a magazine should be 
isa matter of constant dispute, but certain 
fundamentals there are on which prac- 
tically everybody agrees. That is, there 
should be some attention paid to interests 
of timely point; there should be some 
serious literary matter; there should be 
the embalming of precious historical fact 
lest it be lost; there should be some glit- 
ter of fiction for the people who have a 
right to demand that their magazines 
amuse as well as instruct, and pictures 
for people who receive their ideas most 
easily when presented in graphic form. 
“Judged by these fundamentals, the 
September number of the old reliable 
Scribner’s Magazine fulfils all the re- 
quirements."— Boston Globe. 


Price Collier will 
write of Ger- 
many and the 
Germans, giving 
an intimate study 
of the social, po- 
litical, and home 
life of that great 
nation, full of 
wit, humor, and 
shrewd comment 
on the German 
character. ` 


Joseph Bucklin Bishop, Secretary of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, will give the 
first complete history of the wonderful 
Panama 

The Way to See South America via 
Panama Canal Ernest C. Peixotto, the 
artist and traveller, will describe in a 
series of articles the things to be seen 
and how to see them. 


The wonderful appreciation, shown in the 
past year, of the “Water and Power," 
“The New Suburb," and “The Modern 
Terminal" Numbers has guaranteed a 
large special audience eager for this 
popular treatment of subjects that are 
too often left entirely to technical 
journals. There will be several such 
numbers. 





There is not enough space here to more than suggest a few of 
the interesting things to be found in the Magazine during the year. 


SCRIBNER'S $5.5, 
Subscription price, $3.00 a year 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS - - NEW YORK 
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ON THE FOURTH FLOOR 


By Ralph Straus 
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I. 
OHN CHESTER ought never to 


have gone in for politics. I am 

quite certain that he should have 

sat down at a desk and written 
romances, and become a “best seller,” 
and built himself a marble house, and 
married a wife, and hired a press-agent. 
Instead, as everybody knows, he elected 
to be returned to Parlianient twenty-five 
years ago, and there he has remained 
ever since, always upon the fringe of the 
government, though never actually enter- 
ing those extraordinary precincts. Prob- 
ably succeeding premiers have considered 
that Chester’s duties as a 
raconteur at fashionable din- 
ner-tables must forever pre- 
clude him from undertaking 
anything else, though, I dare 
say, he has refused office on 
his own account. He is just 
the kind of man to do such 
a thing—a man too keen 
about other people to look 
properly after his own in- 
terests. 

His appearance, as you 
know, is military. That white 
mustache suggests the field 
marshal, and his clothes ‘are 
obviously of the dragoon cut. 
Also, he has a figure which 
to my knowledge has changed 
not an inch in the last 
twenty years. Some people 
call him a phenomenon and 
expect you to know exactly 
what they mean, and some- 
how youdo. He knows every- 
one and goes everywhere. He 
has more friends than any 
other man in Europe. And 
heis the kind of man to whom 
people, even discreet people, 
tell things, which possibly 
accounts for his amazing 
stock of stories. 

I was dining with him a 
week ago at the House of 
Commons. A world-famous ex-minister 
was sitting in solitary state at the next 
table. Chester had been unusually si- 
lent, and I wondered what was troubling 
him; but when the great statesman hurried 
away, my host gave the peculiar chuckle 
which, with him, is the invariable intro- 
duction to some yarn or other. 

“The most remarkable man in Eng- 
land," he began, looking in the direction 
of the now empty table. 

“So I am given to understand.” 

. “He is the only man who guessed the 
Farringham riddle, you know. Guessed 
it at once, too. Most remarkable man. 
Yes. And yet—" 
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He paused and looked at me as though 
I had contradicted him. 

“Sometimes,” he continued, twirl- 
ing the white mustache, “I wonder 
whether he knew more about the 
affair than he pretended. He might 
have heard of it, of course, in his official 
capacity.” 

“You mean when he was 
Minister?" 

“Precisely.” 

“You pique my curiosity,” said I. 

John Chester emptied his glass. “You 
have never heard of the Farringham case, 
then? No, well, in the ordinary way you 
wouldn't. So many of these things have 


Prime 


“Mam selle traveled with herself!” 


to be hushed up. Besides, it is over ten 
years old now.” 

I lit a cigar and prepared 
Chester’s inimitable yarns. 


II. 


for one of 


"Yes," he began, “Mrs. Farringham 
was a beautiful widow with a passion 
for traveling in unusual places. She had 
plenty of money, and she moved from one 
continent to the next as you or I drive 
to our clubs. Curiously enough, she never 
took a maid with her, but her daughter, 
I suppose, did much to fill the maid’s 
place. I met them first in Florence, I 





remember. The girl must have been 
about twenty then, Mrs. Farringham 
nearly forty, though she scarcely looked 
older than her daughter. She was enter- 
taining some Italian prince who wanted to 
become her son-in-law or her husband,— 
I couldn't make up my mind which, 
and didn’t like to ask,—and I was invited 
to call at her London house. I fully 
intended to go as soon as I returned 
home, for the mother was a charming 
woman, but—well, you shall hear why 
I never had the opportunity. 

“It was the year of the great exhibition 
in Paris—190o. The Farringhams had 
been traveling in Russia and Turkey. 
They had spenta week in Con- 
stantinople —a detestable 
place,—and had decided to 
make a tour through Asia 
Minor. But apparently for 
no reason at all Mrs. Far- 
ringham suddenly took it into 
her head that she would like 
to buy new carpets for her 
London house, and the Asia 
Minor trip was indefinitely 

ostponed. The ladies visited 

homas Cook, and Thomas 
Cook in his best English 
told them how to reach home 
in the most comfortable man- 
ner. Incidentally he advised 
a night or two at Paris. The 
Exhibition had just opened 
its gates. Now i don’t sup- 

ose for one moment that 

rs. Farringham cared in 
the least whether she saw 
the Exhibition or not, but 
her daughter had not seen so 
much of the world as her in- 
defatigable mother, and it 
was decided that twenty-four 
hours in Paris would make 
a pleasant break in a tire- 
some journey. 

* And so it happened that 
three days later the two 
ladies, rather tired and rather 
irritable, arrived at the Paris 
terminus. It was just after eight o’clock 
in the evening. They had already dined 
in the train. A porter found their bag- 
gage,—three large trunks and a green 
bag which had accompanied Mrs. Far- 
ringham from the time when she had 
first crossed the channel,—and, with the 
help of a cabman, succeeded in placing the 
four pieces on the roof of the cab. Before 
driving off, however, the cabman altered 
the position of the green bag. Apparently 
he had got it into his head that the green 
bag was the last straw to break his con- 
veyance, and he put it beneath his feet 
on the box. 

“When they arrived at one of the big 
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The Howard Watch 


ET the family combine the usual small 
gifts into one big one for father’s 
Christmas. 

He has had a year of peculiar stress and 
anxiety—start him off with encouragement 
and cheer for the brighter times that are 
right ahead. 

Women-folks do not always understand 
how a man regards th HOWARD 
WATCH, or the pleasure that owning a 
HOWARD will give him. 

The fact that counts is: that its seventy 
years of service and association have made 
the HOWARD one of the caste-marks of 
the successful man. 

For the young man home from school, 
or just entering business, no more inspir- 
ing gift could be selected. There is a moral 
value in the HOWARD tradition—almost 
an obligation—when one considers the dis- 
tinguished Americans who have carried 


E. HOWARD WATCH 


HOWARD Watches—and the select com- 
pany of successful men, the HOWARD 
owners of today. 

A HOWARD Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached—from 
the 17-jewel (double roller) in a Crescent 
Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled case at $40, 
to the 23-jewel at $150—and the EDWARD 
HOWARD model at $350. 

Not every jeweler can sell you a 
HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He 
is a good man to know. 

Admiral Sigsbee has written a little 
book, “The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD 
in the U. S. Navy. It is worth reading. 
Drop us a post-card, Dept. H, and we'll 
send you a copy. 


WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
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fashionable hotels,—I forget for the 
moment which it was,—the ladies asked 
for two adjoining rooms. 1 

“The politest of hotel 
shrugged his shoulders many times. 
‘Paris,’ said he, ‘is full. It flows over 
with tout le monde. It is beyond me to give 
madame and mam’selle two rooms in 
the closest adjoinment. But if madame 
will take an apartment on the fourth 
floor, and mam'selle an apartment on the 
fifth floor,—of the extreme 
comfort,—it will be well.' 

His manner implied that 
only madame's beauty had 
made such a favor possible. 

“The ladies agreed, and 
signed their names in the 
visitors’ book. One of the 
hotel porters took charge 
of the trunks, and a cham- 
bermaid showed the vis- 
itors to their rooms. Mrs. 
Farringham's bedroom was 
not very large, but it looked 
comfortable. Her daughter's 
room was exactly above it. 

“The porter unstrapped . 
Mrs. Farringham's trunks, , f^ 
and in the politest possible x 
way hoped that the ladies 
would enjoy their visit to 
Paris. hen he received a 
small coin and disappeared. , 
The chambermaid uttered \ 

a similar sentiment and fol- 
lowed his example. Mother 
and daughter were left 
alone. You follow so far?” 

“ Perfectly,” said I. 

John Chester looked up 
at the ceiling. “Very well, 
then. Here you have two 
estimable ladies arriving one evening 
in a Paris hotel of unimpeachable re- 
spectability and being given rooms one 
over the other. Good. 

“For a short while Miss Farringham 
stayed with her mother and helped her 
to unpack a few things. Then, feeling 
tired, she suggested that they should 
both go to bed. 

“‘Immediately?? asked her mother. 
‘It is not yet nine o'clock.’ 

'* Very well,’ said the girl, ‘I will lie 
down for an hour or so in my own room 
and then come down to help you undress.’ 

“And she went to her room on the 
fifth floor. 

“She was feeling particularly drowsy. 
Nearly two days on a Continental train 
is enough to make anyone drowsy. She 
just lay down on her bed, dressed as she 
was, and in a minute or two was asleep.” 

Again my host paused, this time to refill 
his glass. "Quite an ordinary story, isn't 
it?" he asked with a twinkle in his eye. 

I knew better than to utter a word. 

"Yes," he went on, “the girl lay on 
her bed and fell asleep. When she awoke 
it was ten minutes before midnight. She 
went down to the fourth floor and 
knocked on the door of her mother's 
room. There was no answer. She went 
in. The room was dark. She turned on 
the electric light. The bed was empty. 
Indeed, the room was obviously unten- 
anted. It was awaiting the arrival of 
some visitor. 

“Of course she must have made some 
mistake. She went out into the passage. 
Her mother’s room would be an adjoin- 


managers 


ing one. But on one side of the empty 
room was a bathroom, and outside the 
door of the other stood two unmistakably 
masculine boots. Added to which she 
was almost certain that she had recalled 
the correct number. She rang for the 
chambermaid. 

“JI am afraid I have made some 
mistake,’ she said. ‘Of course I thought 
this was my mother’s room. This is 


the fourth floor, by the way—isn’t it?” 





“No madame, said he, had arrived with mam’ selle” 


“The maid looked at her curiously. 
‘Yes, mam'selle, this is indeed the fourth 
floor, but what does mam’selle mean? No 
lady accompanied mam’selle to the hotel. 
Mamv'selle traveled with herself!’” 


III. 


John Chester looked at me across the 
table in much the same way as I imagined 
the chambermaid had stared at Miss 
Farringham. It was almost a minute 
before he spoke again. I had no notion 
what was coming, but already felt in 
some vague way that I was no longer 
sitting in the dining-room of the House 
of Commons. I leant forward over the 
table. “Go on, dear man, please." 

"*Mam'selle traveled with herself, ” 
he repeated. ‘Yes, that is what the 
chambermaid said, and Miss Farringham 
stared at her. ‘You aremakinga very stu- 
pid mistake, shesaid. ‘Why,itwassurely 
you who took in my mother's bag—a 
large green bag. We came together 
about half-past eight.’ 

“The maid seemed completely bewil- 
dered. ‘Shall I ring for the porter?’ she 
asked'more or less mechanically. 

" Miss Farringham nodded. A feeling 
of uneasiness had suddenly come over 
her. 

“The porter came up, and the girl 
recognized him. She repeated her ques- 
tion. The porter allowed his mouth to 
open to its widest extent, which happened 
to be his method of expressing the com- 
pletest surprise. No madame, said he, 
had arrived with mam'selle. He had 


certainly taken mam'selle's two trunks 
to a room on the fifth floor, but what did 
she mean? 

* And then, I fancy, a tiny pang must 
have touched Miss Farringham's heart. 
Yet, obviously, this could only be an 
absurd mistake. In another moment she 
would be laughing with her mother. 
She looked hard at the two servants 
standing there in foolish bewilderment. 
*Call the manager, please,' she said. 

“They brought the man- 
ager to her. He was, as 
always, vaguely apologetic. 
Mademoiselle was not com- 
fortable in her room? Was 
there anything he could do? 
She had not supped? Some 
refreshment in her room? 

“The girl explained. Her 
mother had been given a 
room on the fourth floor. 
Apparently this had been 
changed. Where was she 
now? She asked the ques- 
tions quite calmly, but al- 
ready her heart was beating 
at a greater speed than was 
good for it. On a sudden 
it seemed to her that some- 
thing was horribly, immeas- 
urably wrong. You are 
probably familiar with that 
feeling yourself. 

“The manager's manner 
changed ever so slightly. 
His tones were still suave, 
but a note of incredulity 
would not be hidden. lt 
was as though he were 
angry at being summoned 
to the fourth floor by a 
possibly mad Englishwoman 
for no reason at all. ‘Mademoiselle is 
joking?' he asked almost coldly. 

“It was then that the girl realized 
how frightened she was. Wherever her 
mother might be, even though no more 
than a single wall was separating them, 
she was at the moment alone in Paris with 
strangers who were obviously in no mood 
to believe what she said. ‘But my mother 
and I, we drove from the station. You 
gave us the rooms yourself. Yes, and 
you said how sorry you were that we 
could not have adjoining rooms because 
the hotel was full. And then—of course 
you remember—we wrote our names in 
the visitors’ book.’ 

“The manager retained his professional 
politeness. That is the first necessity in a 
hotel manager. ‘I cannot understand 
mademoiselle, he said: quietly. Then he 
turned to the porter. ‘Bring up the vis- 
itors' book,' he ordered. 

“The visitors’ book was produced. You 
can imagine how eagerly Miss Farring- 
ham examined it. Yes, there, four or 
five names from the bottom of the last 
page, was her own, but it was sand- 
wiched in between a vicomte and an 
English baronet. Her mother's name 
was not there. 

“You can picture her dismay. 

“‘ Perhaps mademoiselle is tired and 
overwrought after her journey,’ suggested 
that polite manager. English girls, he 
knew, were often peculiar, and Miss 
Farringham was undoubtedly pretty. 

“*But—my mother!’ stammered the 
girl. ‘What does it all mean? I don't 
understand — 
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Correct Foot-Wear of 'T'o-Day 


By Grace Margaret Gould 
Drawings by C. W. Fairchild 


HE fashionable woman to- 
day puts her best foot 
forward upon every scene 
she enters. It is the best 
possible kind of a foot, 
too; and why wouldn't it 
be, since it is always well 
dressed? The time is past 
when a woman dresses 
and then puts on her 
shoes. Now the shoe is a 
very important and har- 
monious part of each cos- 
tume. The shoe used to 
go without saying, but 
now there is very much to 
say about it. 

To begin with, extremes in foot-wear are passing. 





SOROSIS SHOES 
A. E. Lirrie & Co. 


Lynn, Mass., U.S. A., August 22, 1912 
Dear Mr. Hazen: 


I spent more time last evening than I had 
intended in reading the Woman's Home Com- 


though they are not such 
a practical investment as 
the all-black slipper, 
which so readily adjusts 
itself to many different 
evening costumes. 

Of course it is not every 
evening slipperthat boasts 
of a fancifully decorated 
heel. Theseare novelties 
liked because of this 
fact, but not always se- 
lected by the more or 
less conservative woman. 
A slipper to wear with 
dinner and evening 
frocks which this woman 


is sure to approve is Ornamented Heels 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Office of the President, August 23, 1912 


Dear Mr. Little: 
Oh! Thank you, kind sir. 





Evening Slippers with 


Again ‘‘ But” 


panion for September. I salute you—the finest 
ever; but on page 64 there is a very interesting 


article on “‘Correct Foot-wear of To-day” by 
Grace Margaret Gould, illustrated with draw- 
ings by C. W. Fairchild. Will you say to Miss 
Gould that one of the Sorosis Shoe slogans is 


** Sorosis Sets the Style in Shoes." We admit 
it; Miss Gould and Mr. Fairchild prove it, 
because every illustration upon the page is a 
direct copy from a Sorosis Shoe. 


you are a Past-master in securing editorial 
courtesies. Give up your old shoe business; 
I will give you a job on the staff. Miss Gould 
paid to you the highest kind of compliment— 
she went all over town and secured the best 
she could. She admits that the styles are all 
Sorosis. You win. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) G&oRGE H. Hazen 


'Thank you, but my idea of editorial court- 
esy would be to have mentioned the fact in the 
article itself. 

Incidentally, no reference is made to the 
shoe which is recommended to-day by the in- 
telligent physician all over the country, and 
which is the model for all shoemakers who are 
studying comfort as well as style in shoes. 


Cordially yours, 
(Signed) ALEXANDER E. LITTLE 


Mr. ArrxawpzR E. LITTLE, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 


These are the shoes which are set before the door of fashion this season 
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“Her mother's name was not there" 


“*There is a doctor in the hotel if 
mademoiselle—’ 

“She interrupted him. ‘Oh, you think 
I am ill. But I am not. We must search 
the hotel. Perhaps my mother has 
found a friend; or she may be in the 
drawing-room. I am horribly nervous. 
You must help me.’ 

“The manager shrugged his apologetic 
shoulders. 

“They searched the hotel.” 

John Chester handed me his cigarette- 
case. "Yes," he repeated, “they searched 
the hotel." 

“And they found—" 

"Everyone but the mother. In an 
hour's time, as you can imagine, Miss 
Farringham had become frantic. The 
manager did everything he could. As 
a final recourse he despatched the porter 
to look for the cabman who had driven 
the girl from the station. It was rather 
a forlorn hope, but the girl seemed eager 
to see him. She was if that state of mind 
in which things are no longer ordinary 
or extraordinary, but merely hopeful or 
hopeless. Fortunately, the cabman was 
found. He was still on duty, as a matter 
of fact, at the terminus. And at two 
o'clock in the morning he was standing hat 
in hand in the foyer of the hotel." 

"It was really the same cabman?" 
I asked. 

“Miss Farringham recognized him 
instantly. ‘You remember me?’ she 
asked eagerly. 

“*But yes, mam'selle. You arrived at 
8:10—alone. I drove you to this hotel. 
‘Two trunks.’ 

“*No, no. My mother was with me. 
There were three trunks and a large green 
bag. 
“The cabman looked stupidly at her. 

"'And don't you remember, you 
changed the position of the bag as we 
drove off. Perhaps you thought that it 
was unsafe on the roof. You put it be- 
neath your feet on the box—oh, you must 
remember, you must remember! 





“The cabman was ob- 
viously astonished. ‘But 
there was no green bag,’ 
said he. ‘I remember 
precisely. The young 
lady, I thought, must be 
American or English, or 
she would not be travel- 
ing alone.’ 

“Miss Farringham 
stared wildly about her 
and fell down in a faint. 

“They got her to bed 
and promised to send a 
telegram to- England. 
Early the next morning 
she crossed the channel, 
just dazed. And she was 
met at Charing Cross by 
friends just as mystified 
as herself. That night 
she was seriously ill. 
Brain fever, of course." 

“But the mother?" I 
asked. 

* Nothing more," said 
John Chester, ‘‘was 
heard of the mother." 


IV. 


The division bell was 
ringing, and my host 
excused himself. “I must vote," he ex- 
plained. “I shall be back here in ten 
minutes, which will give you just sixty 
times as long as the ex-Prime Minister 
took to solve the riddle." He nodded, and 
hurried away. 

I did not know what to think. At ore 


moment I was deciding that John Ches-: 


ters story was just a problem without 
solution—no more than an imaginary 
chapter for some ingenious author to 
continue. At the next I was wondering 
whether the girl had suffered from a 
hallucination brought on by her mother's 
possible death in Constantinople. But 
one man had guessed the solution. 

I stared at the wall opposite me. 

I tried to exercise those faculties 
which the detective of fiction finds so 
useful. Either Mrs. Farringham had 
arrived at the hotel in Paris, I argued, or 
she had not. John Chester had stated 
distinctly that she had arrived, and 
therefore— 

My host had returned. “A pretty prob- 


lem?” said he. “Confess yourself com- 
pletely at sea." 

* Completely," said I. 

“Come along to the Terrace then." 
And we walked out, and stood looking 
over the Thames. It was not a warm 
night, and we were coatless, but my 
host stood there, and for two or three 
minutes said not a word. He knew well 
enough how curious I was, and several 
times I was sorely tempted to put forth 
some theory, but John Chester must not 
be interrupted. I waited and shivered. 

“T have often wondered," he began 
at last, “why Mrs. Farringham had that 
sudden desire to buy new carpets for 
her London house." 

I hurriedly sought for a clue in the 
carpets, but found none. One cannot 
play sleuth-hound at a moment's no- 
tice. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, “it was an 
excuse. Perhaps she shared in common 
with most of her sex the desire to practise 
the gentle art of self-deception. It is just 
possible, that is to say, that Mrs. 
Farringham gave up the trip through Asia 
Minor because she was not in her usual 
health." 

He pursed up his lips and gazed into 
the skies. 

He was silent for so long that I drew 
his attention to the low temperature. 

“Then Il explain," he said with a 
smile. “It is all quite simple, and 
depends on one little fact which may or 
may not have escaped your notice. In 
France they have a peculiar way of doing 
things. Consequently, things happen in 
France, and particularly in Paris, which 
could not possibly happen anywhere else. 
The Farringham affair is a case in point. 
I will tell you exactly what happened, 
and then you shall come inside to hear 
the debate. 

“Well, then, here, as I said before, you 
have the fact of two ladies arriving one 
'There is no 







in a fashionable hotel. 
was that, while Mrs. 
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The Christmas Candy 
PETER’s MILK CHOCOLATE 
The best candy for 
the best season 
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“AS SIDING IT PRACTICALLY WEARS OUT BEFORE IT DECAYS.”—U. S. Govt. Rept. Bul. 95 


HE WHO “LOOKS BEFORE HE LEAPS” 
BUILDS of CYPRESS and BUILDS “FOR KEEPS” 


"It's the repair bills that eat the Holes in the Bank Account." CYPRESS resists all rot, influences. 
The Cypress Pocket Library —‘‘The most valuable free text books ever issued.” 
w rite for VOL. 1 with complete ALL FREE. 


U. S. Govt. Report on Cypress and list of 34 other Vols. 




















UNGALOW ‘ "p" 


PLANS FREE ERSA P 





CYPRESS SHINGLE HC X 
To cost about $3900 ple 
Plans and Spec. FREE in VOL. 24 











|. = =< Am : 
CYPRESS INTERIOR TRIM. 
EYE- N Rare artistic possibilities. 
VOL. 31, (48 pp., 21 cuts, ara 


CYPRESS BUNGALOW *''A'" 

Cost about $3000. Spec. and 

full Plans FREE in VOL. 18. 
or just a Fence, remember—"* With CYP. RESS ‘you BUILD D BUT ONCE.” L» 
help YOU. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANFCTRS. ASSOCIATION 


. 1215 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


When planning Mansion, Bungalow, Farm, Porch, 


Let our "ALL - - ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT" Our entire resources are at your service. 








INSIST ON CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT. LET “US KNOW Q QUICK: 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


NO OTHER GRAPE FRUIT EQUALS IT IN FLAVOR 


A well-known physician writes: “I prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, 
and tell them to be sure and get ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, as other grape 
fruit to the Atwood is AS CIDER APPLES TO PIPPINS.” 





The Journal “American Medicine” says: “Realizing the great value of 
grape fruit, the medical profession have long advocated its daily use, but it has 
only been within the past few years that the extraordinary curative virtues of 
this *king of fruits' have been appreciated. "This dates from the introduction of 
the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, a kind that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that 


no comparison can be made.” 


Says E. E. Keeler, M.D., in the “Good Health Clinic": “In all cases where 
there is the ‘uric acid diathesis’ you will see an immediate improvement follow- 
ing the use of grape fruit.” 


If you desire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnish the 
ATWOOD Brand in either bright or bronze. It may be pro- 
cured at first-class hotels, restaurants and clubs. Ask for 
ATWOOD Brand. For home use buy it by the box; it will 
keep for weeks and improve. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 


THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY, 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
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was not there, nor indeed anywhere in 
the hotel, at midnight. Consequently, at 


some period between these two hours she 


went out, or was taken out.' 

“But the manager and the porter—” 

“T see you will not let me tell the story 
in my own way," smiled John Chester. 
“T was going to show you how you might 
have reseed the riddle. No matter. You 
shall have the plain sequence of things at 
once. A few minutes after Mrs. Farring- 
ham had been shown to her room, her 
daughter had gone up to the fifth floor, 
and she was alone. Ten minutes later 
the bell in her room rang. The chamber- 
maid appeared, and to her dismay found 
madame lying motionless on the floor. 
She rang for the porter, and the por- 
ter, hardly less frightened than herself, 
fetched the manager. The manager 
called for a doctor. Fortunately, there 
was one in the hotel. The doctor appeared 
and made his examination. Mrs. Far- 
ringham was dead." 

“Dead!” I repeated. 





“But there was 


“Dead,” said John Chester. “Now the 
death of a lady in a large hotel is an 
unpleasant event at all times, but in this 
case there was something so peculiarly 
unpleasant that the doctor, instead of 
notifying the police, called up one of the 
government dices on the telephone, and 
was fortunate enough to find a high 
official still at his post. 

* What followed you may think extra- 
ordinary, and extraordinary it certainly 
must have been. In less than an hour's 
time there had arrived at the hotel a 
small army of men. Some seemed to be 
visitors, others workmen. If you had 
watched them at all, you might have come 
to the conclusion that a large quantity 
of furniture was being removed. As a 
matter of fact it was. In particular an 
ottoman might have been seen being 
carried down-stairs and placed in a 
furniture van which drove rapidly away. 
If you had waited about on the fourth 
you might further have seen 
new furniture brought into the room which 
Mrs. Farringham had occupied, and you 
might have been puzzled at a peculiar 
odor until the manager, whom you would 


| have met casually upon the staircase, 
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informed you that a clumsy servant had | 
upset a case of drugs destined for the 
` Exhibition. 

* At the same time, if you had been 
allowed into the manager's own sanctum 
down-stairs, you would have seen three 
or four gentlemen talking earnestly to 
a chambermaid and a porter, and, at a 
later hour, to a cabman who happened 
to have taken up his stand outside the 
hotel. The porter and the chamber- 
maid incidentally received large sums of 
money, and the cabman, similarly en- 
riched, " was bidden to await instructions. 
Also several lessons in the art of acting 
had been given. You begin to see what 
had happened." 

“Tam more, bewildered than ever.’ 

“And yet," replied John ioter 

“two words whispered over the telephone 
had been sufficient to cause all these 
curious events to take place!” 

ce again he paused. “Mrs. Farring- 
ham had been traveling in the Fast. 
Doesn't that suggest something to you?" 








no green bag" 


** You mean—?” I was beginning, when 
he interrupted me. 

** Bubonic Plague!” 

** But I don’t see—" 

* At headquarters they were obliged 
to come to a speedy decision. In the 
interests of the community, my dear 
fellow, it had been decided—the govern- 
ment, that is to say, had decided—that 
Mrs. Farringham had never arrived in 
Paris. Further, they were not concerned. 
That was the only vital point.’ 

** But even then—” 

** Do you suppose,” asked John Chester, 

*that anyone would have visited Paris 
if a case of bubonic plague had been 


“Tt was a case of one against the many. 
' The government being republican and 
also patriotic made its choice for the 
many. Also, being French, it did not 
lack the artistic Serivces ienE " 

“Te is ghastly!” I murmured. 

“Te was Exhibition year,’’ said my 
host. “But you are quite right,” „he 
added, “it is very cold. at us go in." 

I do not remember what question was 
being debated that evening. 





Once upon a time there dwelt 
on the banks of the holy river 
Ganges a great sage, by name 
Vishnu-sarman. 


When King Sudarsana ap- 
pealed to the wise men to instruct 
his wayward sons, Vishnu-sarman 
undertook the task, teaching the 
princes by means of fables and 
proverbs. 


Among his philosophical sayings 
was this: 


“To one whose foot is covered 
with a shoe, the earth appears ail 
carpeted with leather.” 


This parable of sixteen hundred 
years ago, which applied to walk- 
ing, applies today to talking. It 
explains the necessity of one tele- 
phone system. 


AProverb of Bell Service 





For one man to bring seven 
million persons together so that he 
could talk with whom he chose 
would be almost as difficult as to 
carpet the whole earth with leather. 
He would be hampered by the 
multitude. There would not be 
elbow room for anybody. 


For one man to visit and talk 
with acomparatively small number 
of distant persons would be a 
tedious, discouraging and almost 
impossible task. 


But with the Bell System pro- 
viding Universal Service the old 
proverb may be changed to read: 


To one who has a Bell Telephone 
at his lips, the whole nation is 
within speaking distance. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 





$50.00 Prize 


IN CASH for the best title for 
a certain new picture in 


THe Copley Prints 








Open free to everyone; illustrated circular on request 


“IT cannot tell you how delighted I am withthe: quality 
of your celebrated pictures,—so beautiful for gifts.” 
This from one of our thousa inds of patrons, Atartstores 
or sent on approval. Complete Picture Catalogue, 
400 illustrations (practically a Handbook of American 
Art), sent for 25 cents (stamps accepted), This cost deducted from a purchase of the Prints themselves. 


Exhibitions for schools, clubs, churches, etc. Family Portraits done on private orders from daguerreo- 


CURTIS & CAMERON BOSTON 





354 Pierce Bldg. 
Opp. Public Library 
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Getting Acquainted 


SOUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
has grown to be a real institu- 
tion; once we get a subscriber 
we keep a steady reader. It is 
published in large and most luxurious 
monthly issues and it sells for 35c a num- 
ber and $4.00 a year. 


It is more practical and beautiful than 
ever, and because we want the chance to 
get acquainted, we offer a subscription of 
the next 


5 MONTHS FOR $1.00 


If you like the magazine, as we hope 
you will, this dollar may be credited to 
your subscription if you decide to renew 
and become a regular subscriber. 





This offer is to introduce the 
magazine and to new people only 


These original series are to be among the features 
of 1913: 


THAT FARM-—A serial history of a most interesting experi- 
ence of a city man who becomes a wonderful 
farmer. 


THE FRUITFUL LAND--A series of cheerful experiences 
with the land. 


WHAT THE NEIGHBORS DIDC- A serial account of what 


was done for a run-down 
village. 


Don't let a dollar bill stand between you and successful country 
living—inconceivable without COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


Doubleday, Page & Company, Garden City, N. Y. Amer. 


For enclosed $1.00 enter my subscription for five months of 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. This amount to be credited 
on a year's subscription if I decide to renew. 








As Ke Kent Sees It 


WILLIAM KENT, Congressman 
from California, is as honest and 
fearless as they make'em." In addition to 
these qualities he has a brain’ which works 
all the time. 

Every little while he makes a speech. [f 
you come across one of these speeches, take 
it and save it until you have a quiet moment 
fully to enjoy it. In looking over some of 
his speeches the other day, we find these 
different passages marked. They are such 
good homely truths that we think it a good 
idea to print them: 


“Te is a joy to select your enemies.” 


“The woes of diplomacy spring from 
lack of truthfulness and courage." 


“Honest thinking will bring you out, 
whatever trail you pursue, to the teach- 
ings of Jesus of Nazareth." 


"Problems are before us, ever prob- 
lems; for Heaven's sake, can't men be 
men to us and not problems?" 


“There is nothing esoteric or mys- 
terious about politics; a good cause and 
enthusiasm will beat any machine of self- 
seekers.” 


“He who casts aside fame and fortune 
at the dictates of humanity and self- 
respect, is gathering opportunity where 
he has seemed to lose it.” 


“If we knew what we talk about when 
we speak of democracy and Christianity, 
things would be different. We aren’t so 
very bad, but we are gosh awful ignorant.” 


“We are apt to fall back with com- 
placency upon the dogma of the survival 
of the fittest, ignoring the fact that we 
in a certain measure create the standard 
of the fitness.” 


“There is no more tiresome platitude 
urged by those who expound government 
than that ‘democracy is on trial? Be- 
sides being a platitude it is a falsehood. 
For democracy is no more on trial than 
the law of gravitation.” 


"We have been victims of the doc- 
trine of the survival of the fittest when 
we have elected to choose as the fittest 
those with the most dollars. We have set 
up a standard of excellence that may be 
begged, borrowed, or stolen." 


“We have had one standard of morals 
for our churches and charities, another 
for our business dealings, while our 
, mutual relations, through the sacred 
forms of law, have been forced to do 
without any system of morals at all." 


“In the teachings of Jesus there is in- 
finitely more irrefutable political econ- 
omy than in all the turgid library that has 
i been produced in the attempt to create 
a system of human relationships based 
on mathematical tables and the doctrines 
_ of selfishness.” 
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Kicking And the 
Good of It 


By William Frederick Dix 


GENTLEMAN recently called 
at a post-office in a certain 
Southern city and bought a few 


postage stamps. The young 
woman at the window handed them out, 
placing them gum-side down on the 
metal shelf in front of the window. The 
purchaser asked her to give him other 
stamps in place of those, that had not 
been placed gum-side down on the shelf, 
asking the clerk if she was accustomed 
to hand out stamps in that manner. The 
woman flushed angrily, and retorted that 
she handed them out any way she pleased. 
The gentleman made no reply, but called 
at once on the postmaster and narrated 
the incident. 
“Well” asked that official, ‘ 
the point?” 


‘what’s 


Seemingly Small—But Really 
Important 


“The point is," said the caller, “that 
the metal shelf in front of the stamp- 
window is constantly being fingered by 
purchasers of stamps, dirty money 1s 
placed upon it, and after the stamps are 
placed gum-side down on the shelf these 
gum-sides are licked. Consequently, the 
dirt and germs on that tray go to the 
sticky surfaces of the stamps and then 
into the mouths of careless citizens.’ 

The postmaster was interested, said 
the point was a good one and he would 
give instructions to have the stamps 
handed out gum-side up. A day or two 
later the gentleman bought some more 
stamps at the same window, and re- 
ceived them, as before, gum-side down. 
He again returned them courteousiy, 
requesting new ones, and, with no more 
remarks to the woman clerk, again called 
at once on the postmaster. "This time he 
was not so courteously received. The 
official was inclined to think the matter 
of no importance. The gentleman then 
said : 

“Since you do not realize that you are 
menacing the health of your community 
by thus allowing this unclean!y and un- 
hygienic practice, I will tell you that you 
are breaking the rules of the Post-Office 
Department, which forbids the stamps 
to be sold 1 in this manner." 

“Oh, no," was the reply, “there is no 
such rule, and the clerk is really too busy 
to be bothered to turn the stamps upside 
down every time." 

“J will ask you," replied the kicker 
courteously, "to look over your rules 
and write me on the subject. If I do not 
hear from you in a few days, I will take 
the matter up with Washington," and he 
left his card with his address. He knew 
there was such a rule, because his 
brother had recently, after a similar 
experience in another city, taken the 
matter up with Washington, and his 
idea had been most courteously and 
interestedly received, and he had been 
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MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
says: "You have placed 
the PIANOLA inaclass 
of its own." 

We suggest that you 
read ‘“The Pianolist,"* a 
book by Gustave Kobbé 
—for sale at all book 
stores—or we should be 
pleased to send you a 
copy with our compli- 
mentsif you will address 
Department ''H." 
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A LOOK AHEAD 
FOR THE YEAR 


TheWorld's Work 


The World's Work is an aggressive constructive magazine that 


has a quality and directness all its own. 


For 1913 it will be a 1,500 


page encyclopedia of progress with more than 1,000 photographic 
` illustrations, giving a graphic picture story of the life and events of 


the year. 


It is now running. 


Where Your Money Goes—the great wastes and how to end 
them, or practical ways to a new era in prosperity by cheaper farm- 
ing, cheaper transportation, cheaper distribution of food products, by 
B. F. Yoakum, the great mover in Southwestern development. 


What the Woman of To-Day is Doing—the larger house- 
keeping that has changed life for the better in Boston and Chicago 
and elsewhere, by Mabel Potter Daggett. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Public Gifts—are they helpful? Walter H. 
Page will tell in his series of articles how the Rockefeller millions are 
spent to benefit humanity. 


Exploring Other Worlds—the latest revelations and revolu- 
tions of science; how the universe came to be; what is matter and what 


is life—the latest and boldest words of science and the 


by William Bayard Hale. 


new explorers 


The Dominant Farmer— personal careers of inspiring success 
in the Northwest—John Clay, the greatest cattle dealer; Ex-Governor 
Hoard and a new era in dairies; A. R. Rogers and the organized pros- 
perity of the North Dakota farmers; the story of the barley that en- 
compassed the earth; the miracle of 20,000 coóperators in the “Right 


- Relationship League" by Frank Parker Stockbridge. 


At the Front in the Labor War írom personal observations 
and interviews with the leaders on both sides, by Samuel P. Orth. 


What I Am Trying to Do: This important series by the men 
and women who are doing worth while work is to be continued. 


The March of Events in every issue giving a synopsis of the 


events of the month of national and international importance. 


It is 


the modern encyclopedia of things worth knowing. To be in touch 


with current events you need THE WORLD'S WORK. 


Subscription Price, $3.00 


AMER. 


Or in combination with Country Life in America and Garden 


Magazine: 


THE WoRrLb'sWOoRK - - 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
GARDEN MAGAZINE - - - 


$6.15 


Saving 


$2.35 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City, New York 





later notified by the Postmaster-General's 
office that a rule had been made that 
stamps must be handed out gum-side 
up. The next day the gentleman received 
a letter from the local postmaster, 
stating that the rule was in force, that it 
had been overlooked, apologizing for the 
error, and thanking him for calling the 
matter to his attention. A few days later 
he again called at the stamp-window, 
bought more stamps, and received them, 
to his satisfaction, gum-side up! 

e more incident, and then we will 
come to the hic fabula docet, and then, I 
hope, arrive shortly and logically at the 
quod erat demonstrandum. 


A Street-Car Incident 


In a street-car one day, this gentleman 
heard a brutal-looking conductor speak- 
ing roughly and profanely to an ignorant 
woman, who, evidently, was unfamiliar 
with the city. The conductor was intoler- 
ably savage and the poor woman fright- 
ened. The gentleman called the conductor 
to order, and was “sassed back." He 
thereupon asked one or two of the other 
purs ers to take the conductor's num- 

er and write to the traffic superintendent 
of the road. He himself wrote at once, 
narrating the circumstance in detail, 
giving the time, place, number of the 
car, and number of the conductor, and 
stated that he felt sure that the super- 
intendent would be glad to know of this 
flagrant breach of discipline. He gave 
his name, business, and address. He at 
once received a courteous letter from 
the street-car company, thanking him 
for his kindness, and saying that such 
letters were of the greatest help. A day 
or so later he noticed the brutal conduc- 
tor, deprived of his car, working a track- 
switch at a point of the car-route where 
two lines separated. 

There are two kinds of kickers: those 
who kick from anger, and those who kick 
dispassionately for justice because they 
are good citizens. If, through a little 
carelessness or irritation on your part, 
you receive discourteous treatment from 
an overworked and nervous public- 
service employee who is nagged by an 
impatient public many hours every day, 
you place yourself for the time being in 
the first category, and do more harm 
than good. If, however, you notice an 
indisputable piece of injustice to yourself 
and others,—an evident example of many 
similar ones,—and are willing to take the 
time and trouble to bring the matter 
dispassionately to the attention of the 
proper authorities, you join the second 
category, and are doing an act of good 
citizenship. 


Go to tbe Responsible Person 


Do not argue with another's em- 
ployee. He is hired by somebody else, 
did. you have no authority over him. Do 
not wrangle with a hotel servant, or 
shop clerk, or car conductor. You will 
only make things unpleasant and get the 
worst of the encounter. If you allow 
yourself to become angry over the 


i incident, don't do anything until the 


next day, and then do not say to your- 
self, “Oh, well, what's the use!" and 
forget about it. — Write briefly and 
courteously to the highest possible 
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authority, the head of the firm whose 
accounting department persistently mud- 
dles your accounts, the general passenger 
agent of the railroad whose brakeman is 
habitually offensive, the president of the 
telegraph company whose local office 
frequently delays delivering your mes- 
sages; do not give opinions, advice, nor 
make angry comments; merely state the 
facts, specifically and accurately. He 
will see the point at once, and he doesn’t 
need your advice, as he knows his own 
business better than you do. And he will 
be grateful to you, because he cannot 
possibly know every little detail, but he 
wants those details right. 





Consideration for the 
Shop-Girl 


HE Consumers! League of the city 

of New York have done many won- 
derful things, but no one thing is more 
important than a little circular they get 
out, urging people to shop early. Whether 
or not you have a Consumers' League in 
your own community, large or small, you 
would do well to take to heart this 
message: 


MISERABLE CHRISTMAS OR A 

MERRY CHRISTMAS? In plan- 
ning a merry Christmas for your friends, 
do not let it mean a miserable Christmas 
to those less fortunate than you. 

Thousands of workers in every city 
have been taught by bitter experience to 
look forward to Christmas with dread. 

Every shop-girl knows that the com- 
ing Christmas season will mean to her an 
immense amount of extra work, of ner- 
vous strain and exhaustion. 

The great army of workers whom you 
do not see—the bundle-wrappers, drivers, 
and errand-boys—look forward to Christ- 
mas as a hateful time of undeserved 
effort and hardship. 

Is this your conception of the day? A 
very little unselfishness on your part will 
greatly lighten the burden of these work- 
ing people. Merely do your Christmas 
shopping early—early in the month, and 
early in the day. By so doing you will 
not only relieve the shop-girls and 
errand-boys of the necessity of serving 
you at the last moment, but you will 
escape the annoyance of finding that the 
very gifts you most desire have already 
been sold. 

Carry this message on to your friends 
and let them see how much alittle prompt 
action on their part will mean to a great 
many people less fortunate than they. 

When you are making your Christmas 
plans, do not forget the patient workers 
in the shops. It may help you to help 
them if you will remember these words: 

*[nasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me." 
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2- The Appropriate He 
ty Beverage — 


elch’s iz" 


“Te National Drink” 








At the formal and informal social affairs, which play such 
a prominent part during the holidays, WELCH'S gives a 
desirable touch of cheerful hospitality. It may be served 
either plain or in punches and other delicious drinks. 


WELCH’S is now relied upon by thousands of women 
who face the problems of entertaining. You should keep a 
supply in the house. It is always ready to serve, and every- 
body enjoys drinking it. 


A 


' 


From Our Free Book of Recipes for Drinks and Desserts 
Sent on request. 


WELCH PUNCH -—One pint of Welch's, one pint 
plain or charged water, juice of three lemons and 
one orange, and one cup of sugar. Mix and serve 
very cold. ) 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice’’— 


Say WELCH'S—and Get It. (d 
A 


If unable to obtain WELCH'S of your dealer we will send a trial case v/ 
of a dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Sample 4-oz. bottle, f 
mailed, 10c. Take care of your holiday order now. Ir, 


'The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. i 
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A KIN STORY 


By Ed Howe 





ILLUSTRATIONS BY KATHERINE SOUTHWICK 





HEN I wasa child, I remem- 
ber that there was some fric- 
tion between my father and 
mother over the kin question. 
Our house was nearly always full of rela- 
tives, and my father didn’t like it. Most of 
the visitors were relatives of my mother; 
my father seemed to have his kin under 
better control, for we saw very little of 
representatives of his side of the house. 
: T do not remember that my father ever 
stormed about the visitors, but when it 
was announced that another cousin was 
coming, with her children, to remain 
several weeks, he did not seem pleased. 
Nor did my mother rejoice very much. 
I have always felt that she wore out much 
sooner than she would have done had 
there not been so much "company." 
This made a deep impression on my mind, 
and when I grew up, I never visited very 
much. 

Possibly I carried my dislike of visiting 
too far. I had not seen my only sister 
since her marriage, and as we were the 
only representatives of the family left, I 
began to argue with myself that I really 
ought to go and see her. This feeling 
became particularly strong about the 
time of my annual summer outing, since 
it seemed reasonably certain that her 
husband could not find fault with one 
visit from his wife's brother in twelve 
years. My sister had often written, com- 
plaining of my neglect, so one day I 
arranged for an absence of a few weeks, 
and left for the town in the West in which 
she lived. 

When my sister America was sixteen 
years old, the thought often occurred to 
me that my father must have stolen her 
from some prince's amily; she was so 
superior to the rest of us. I had warts on 
my hands and freckles on my face, while 
her skin was a beautiful pink and white, 
and although I believe her clothing was 
always purchased in the town where we 
lived, everything she wore fitted her so 
well that her clothes had an imported 
look. Had a stranger seen her coming out 
of our house he would have thought she 
was the daughter of some rich man 
engaged in missionary work in a poor 
family, the children of which attended 
her Sunday-school class. 

She was two years older than I was, and 
knew so much more than I did that I 
thought for a number of years that the 
country in which we lived had been 
named in her honor. 

I shall never forget the night she grad- 
uated. She was sixteen then, the young- 
est girl who had ever been graduated from 
the school, and the burning words of her 
essay impressed me so much that I was 
almost ashamed to walk home with her, 
although I had been sent to the hall for 


that purpose. She looked like a queen, 
and her plea for a higher life made me feel 
that America never would be satisfied 
with anything around our house. She 
always looked down on all of us; and the 
neighbors didn't suit her much better, 
except a certain Emanuel Allen, who 
used to come to see her. 

But when I met her twelve years after 
her marriage, I thought I could recog- 
nize family traits. She had grown stouter, 
and had a way when she looked at me, and 
inquired for the news from home, that 
made me think she might be my sister, 
after all. 

All houses are much alike. America 
had a dining-room, a kitchen, a best 
room, a sitting-room, and sleeping-rooms 
up-stairs, just as we had at home. I had 
supposed that America would have im- 

roved these things, being so superior, 

bus she did not; and before I left her 
house, I found a buggy that rattled. I 
like to ride in a buggy hired at a livery- 
stable; it is the only buggy that does not 
rattle. 

At home, about so often, we had salt 
mackerel for breakfast. While America 
was showing me her house, we went into 
the kitchen, and there I saw a pan of 
mackerel, soaking for breakfast next 
morning. Then I knew America and I 
were brother and sister, and settled down 
to enjoy my visit. 


Emanuel, America's husband, had not 
changed as much as my sister. When I 
had last seen him, he looked very uncom- 
fortable in the black suit in which he was 
married, and the gloves he had crowded 
his hands into were too long at every 
finger. But he looked extremely well after 
twelve years, and, having shaken hands 
with me, and inquired how I did, he sat 
down and began looking over some 
papers he had brought with him from 
town. He acted about as any man 
would have done, under the circum- 
stances, but my sister said he acted as 
though I was not welcome, whereupon he 
smiled in such a good-natured way that I 
felt sure I should get along with Emanuel. 

Indeed, I got along surprisingly well 
with my brother las. e had a store 
down town, which kept him busy all day, 
but nothing could get him out of the 
house at night, or on Sundays, if he could 
invent an excuse. He was very fond of his 
home, and rather successful as a business 
man, but somehow I used to imagine that 
America was not satisfied with him. 

Emanuel had been a business man so 
long that he reminded me of a machine. 
At a certain time every evening, he began 
to yawn and stretch himself, and soon 
after he went to bed. At a certain hour 
every morning, he began to yawn and 


stretch himself again, and soon after he 
pt out of bed, washed his face, ate his 

reakfast, and then went down-town, not 
returning again until evening. 

His wife was very fond of society, and 
as most of the other men in the town were 
also busy, a system of “ Afternoons” had 
grown up, which were attended only by 
women. Once his wife issued invitations 
for an “Afternoon,” the cards reading: 
“Mrs. Emanuel Northcote Allen," etc., 
and when I mentioned to my brother-in- 
law that I had never before heard there 
was a “Northcote” to his name, he said 
that his middle name was really Noah, 
after an uncle, but his wife had changed 
it because “Northcote” sounded better. 

One day an incident happened that 
made me certain that Emanuel did not 
suit his wife. I needed pen and paper to 
write a letter, and about my sister’s desk, 
where I went for writing material, I 
found the most distressing literature; 
poetry cut out of newspapers, telling of a 
kind of people I never knew, and of 
ambitions I know nothing about. Nor 
was Emanuel the sort of man described 
in the poetry. 

On my sister’s desk I also ran across a 
love story written by a woman, and as I 
was alone in the house, I read the book. 

A man married a woman in the usual 
way, and there was nothing very remark- 
able about the woman, either, except 
that she had a habit of looking out into 
the dark, and wondering what was Be- 
yond. I remember, also, that she loved 
to stand on a hill, and look off into the 
mists, but beyond this, and looking out 
into the dark, the woman was just ordi- 
nary poor kin who had been brought up 
in her uncle’s family. 

But the book said she was “different” 
from those around her, and could quote 
poetry from memory that I had never en- 
countered in my reading. There was an 
intimation in the book, also, that she did 
not take any great interest in housework, 
as a girl, and that when there was a pic- 
nic, she made garlands for the queen, 
while the other girls got lunch ready. 

'The man she married acted as most 
of the men I know act; somehow he 
reminded me of Emanuel, my brother-in- 
law, and Emanuel was a rather good 
fellow. The unsatisfactory husband in the 
book smoked around the house, and went 
to work in the morning, and came back 
at night, and was not as violently fond 
of his wife as he had been of his sweet- 
heart; altogether the resemblance to 
Emanuel was striking. 

Once he neglected to kiss his wife 
good-by when he started down to his iron 
works in the morning, and when his wife 
spoke to him about it, he laughed a little, 
and kissed her, and said he would try and 
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It is indeed a merry Christmas 
for the one who gets a 
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think of it after that. But he didn’t, 
and the book said his wife’s lip curled in 
scorn, and she went out of the room, and 
when she came back there was a certain 
something in her manner indicating that 
she had been weeping Bitter Tears. 

But her husband never noticed it, and 
kept on going to his iron works in the 
morning, and coming back at night, and 
going to bed, after scattering his clothes 
all over the house, but nothing was said 
in the book about 
his finding fault 
with anything. 

The husband 
seemed to be satis- 
fied, in spite of the 
discomforts he 
must have suf- 
fered at home be- 
cause of his foolish 
wife; but all the 
time there was 
something wrong 
with his wife. The 
book didn't ex- 
actly say what it 
was, but there 
were many pas- 
sages about Cruel 
Fate, and the 
Quiet of the 
Grave; and these 
had been marked 
by my sister. The 
book said the wife 
also revived the 
old habit of look- 
ing out of the 
window into the 
dark, and that she 
longed for a hill 
like the one at her 
home, that she 
might climb it, and 
look off into the 
mists. 

The husband 
described was so 
much like my 
brother-in-law 
Emanuel that I 
went back over 
the book, to find 
out what he had 
done to cause his 
wife to curl her lip 
in bitter scorn so 
often, but there 
wasn't a word of 
explanation; his 
only fault seemed 
to be that he was 
a man. 

At last the wife 
just naturally 
couldn't stand her 
husband's brutal 
conduct any lon- 
ger, so she packed 
a few things in a 
valise, and left him.  Incidentally, I 
couldn't help thinking how funny she 
must have looked on her way to the depot, 
carrying a valise; I have long thought the 
funniest thing in the world is a woman 
on the streets carrying a valise. 

I suppose her husband was surprised 
when he found himself deserted, and pos- 
sibly didn't like it; but the book said 
nothing about that; it followed the wife 
to Paris, where she lived under an assumed 
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name, and became interested in an artist 
who had long, flowing curly hair. Eman- 
uel, my brother-in-law, was slightly bald. 
In course of time the artist made love 
to the wife, but her bosom heaved, and 
she told him to Leave Her. She was the 
soul of honor all the way through, but 
it was plain to be seen that the artist 
with curly hair was the man she had been 
seeing when looking out into the dark. 
One day a telegram came: the wife 





That very afternoon the artist came 
back. He said he couldn't stand the 
separation, and that he intended to find 
a pond, and drown himself. She showed 
him the telegram, and fell fainting in his 
arms. Then a boy came in with another 
telegram, saying that one of the artist's 
picture had just been favorably mentioned 
at The Academy, and the story closed. 

I wish the book had gone on, and given 
the story of the artist as a husband. I 
would like to know 
whether he did 
any better than 
the owner of the 
iron. works. 

Many passages 
in the book con- 
cerning the long- 
ing of the wife 
seemed to me to 
be ridiculous and 
unnatural, but my 
sister approved of 
them, judging 
from the manner 
in which they were 
marked. 

There were sev- 
eral statements in 
particular that I 
thought must be 
false, but my sis- 
ter had written 
beside them, on 
the margin, “Ah, 
how true!’’ or 
“Alas, yes!" and 
after that I could 
only hope that 
Emanuel would 
never see the book, 
for he could not 
help recognizing 
his portrait in the 
deserted husband, 
or fail to realize 
from the marks 
that America in- 
dorsed the wife's 
course throughout, 
even to finding 
fault with his bald- 
ness, by admiring 
the artist's curly 
hair. But I found 
later that Eman- 
uel had read the 
book, and enjoyed 
it. Indeed, he con- 
fessed to me that 
he had written 
several of the mar- 


aT ginal notes, in- 
cluding ''Alas, 
yes!" and “Ah, 
how true!” 
While visiting 


“Whereupon we followed, carrying pillows and blankets to make him comfortable, 
and lotions and hot water for his ankle, to say nothing of bottles" 


opened it with palpitating heart, for she 
didn’t believe any one knew her address 
in Paris. 

Her husband, the owner of the iron 
works, was pursuing his usual avocation, 
the telegram said, when a grindstone 
burst, and killed him. The wife set her 
lips firmly, and clasped her hands until 
the blood came; she was probably trying 
to keep from cheering, but did not say a 
word, 


my brother-in-law 
I used to sit on his 
front porch a good 
deal, and watch the Arkendales, who 
lived in a rented house across the street. 

Mrs. Arkendale always looked grateful 
because she had secured such a prize as 
she imagined her husband to be, and 
when they were together, she listened 
attentively to what he might say, believ- 
ing him to be about the wisest man that 
ever lived. As a matter of fact, he didn’t 
amount to anything; he was the sort of 
man, I imagine, who is always asking 
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for letters of recommendation. I have 
myself given a good many letters of 
recommendation to worthless men to get 
rid of them. 

From wondering at Mrs. Arkendale’s 
admiration for her worthless husband, I 
began to wonder why America, my sister, 
did not admire Emanuel more. Emanuel 
was really quite a man, but did not seem 
to suit his wife. I suppose no one knows 
the secret of securing a woman’s admira- 
tion. 

Mr. Arkendale had been married twice, 
and Mrs. Arkendale three times, my 
sister's boy William said, and there were 
several sets of children. The Arkendales 
had an open summer kitchen, and from 
where I lounged on the poich, I could see 
that the table was "set" nearly all the 
'time. Mr. Arkendale's children would 
not eat with Mrs. dA Uii children, 
apparently, for they kept com- 
ing in at all hours of the day. 
Some of them worked in the 
country, and some of them 
worked down-town, and when 
I went to bed at night, there 
was a commotion over at Ar- 
kendale's, which was still going 
on when when I got up in the 
morning. I suppose there was 
an interval of quiet during the 
night, but we never knew of it. 

There was a little girl in the 
family who was nearly always 
kept busy keeping flies off the 
table with a limb from a tree. 
When not thus engaged, she 
was out trying to borrow 
something from the neighbors. 

William said his mother did 
not loan to the Arkendales, as 
they never paid anything back, 
so they seldom tried it. 

I have never known quite 
so worthless a man as old Mr. 
Arkendale, or one so greatly 
admired by his wife. 

I spoke to America concern- 
ing the difference between her 
husband and Mr. Arkendale, 
and I was surprised to hear 
her say that Mr. Arkendale 
was not a bad sort of man; in 
fact, she thought he would do 
very well if he had a wife who 
amounted to anything. 


I was busy one afternoon 
watching the Arkendales when 
a hack drove up. I supposed 
it was some of Emanuel's kin, and that 
perhaps it would be necessary for me to 
move on, but it turned out to be Emanuel 
himself, who had taken sick down-town, 
and had come home to be attended to. 
His complaint was rheumatism in the 
ankle, and although it was not serious, 
he remained at home several days. 

America believed: it was a woman's 
duty to be kind and patient with the 
sick, and so she at once beg:n to “doctor” 
Emanuel. She put on a sort of uniform 
for the occasion, and every few minutes 
would appear with something new for 
him to take. 

When a woman has charge of a sick 
man, she feels as important as the marshal 
of the day at a country Fourth of July 
celebration, and however amiable she 
may be at other times, she is very 
“bossy” when she has medicine to give 


a man, or lotions to put on him; if he 
wants a drink of water, she expresses 
the opinion that he is drinking too much, 
and remembers that her aunt Harriet’s 
husband once drank a great deal when he 
was sick, and had convulsions. If the 
sick man becomes impatient, and says the 
medicine is doing no good, she reminds 
him curtly that “time” is necessary; she 
has even been known to dip into the 
classics, and say that Rome was not built 
in a day; I heard America say that to 
Emanuel. The air of wisdom with which 
she examines the doctor books convinces 
the sick man that, however intelligent 
his medical adviser may have been, after 
his recovery he will be informed that he 
would have been sick much longer had 
she not used her home-made lotions. 
Whatever she does at night, the doctor will 


agree in the morning that it was very good. 





“He saw that I was amused and winked at me" 


The sleepiest woman in the world will 
stay up all night cheerfully if she can get 
a chance to doctor somebody, and if a 
man has medicine to take at an unusual 
hour he will get it, if there is a woman 
around. 

Emanuel was just sick enough to be 
amusing. There was enough pain in his 
ankle, however, to keep him awake at 
night, and he insisted upon my staying 
with him a great deal, which I did not 
object to, for I had had very little previous 
opportunity to visit with him. At ten 
o'clock in the evening, Emanuel said he 
believed he could go to sleep, so we 
followed him up-stairs to his room, all 
of us carrying medicine, or some of the 
appliances his wife had used in attempts 
to bring him around to health. But in 
ten minutes he became nervous in bed, 
and wanted to go down-stairs again. 


whereupon we followed, carrying pillows 
and blankets to make him comfortable, 
and lotions and hot water for his ankle, 
to say nothing of bottles. 

This going up-stairs, and then down 
apum, continued as long as I was 
able to remain awake, but I rather en- 
joyed it, because of the good-natured 
raillery that was constantly going on 
between nurse and patient, who could 
not agree as to "treatment." Emanuel 
said his wife had invented most of the 
remedies she offered him, and she con- 
fessed, on being questioned, that two or 
three were experiments. 

In the afternoon, a gentleman called 
to inquire how Emanuel was, and if he 
could see him, but America, who had 
gone to the door, said her husband was 
too ill to see any one. Emanuel had been 
listening, and called out: 

* No, I'm not; let him come 
on up. I'm lonesome." 

A good many of the neigh- 
bors dropped in during the 
afternoon of the same day, or 
sent to inquire, and Emanuel 
seemed to be almost enjoying 
himself.. He said, however, 
that he was not as sick as his 
wife desired; he said she was 
anxious to make a record, and 
have the neighbors tell how 
the poor woman hadn't had 
her clothes off, or slept a wink 
in weeks, but altogether I had 
never seen America.and Eman- 
uel quite so chummy as they 
were during his sickness. 

The pain in Emanuel's ankle 
was greatly relieved by getting 
into a bath-tub full of hot 
water, and one evening I 
found him in the tub, eating 
his supper. The tub was 
covered with blankets, to keep 
the heat in, and all the mem- 
bers of the family stood around, 
feeding him. he saw that I 
was amused, and winked at 
me, which probably meant 
that he was at last receiv- 
ing the attention from his 
family that was fairly coming 
to him. 

Emanuel was very much 
better the third day, when a 
storm came up, accompanied 
by a terrific clap of thunder. 
Soon after, it developed that 
Mrs. Sloane, a neighbor, had 
been scared into convulsions, the bolt 
had struck so near her house. 

America immediately went over to see 
whether she could “do anything,” and 
William and Mary, her children, soon 
followed, leaving me alone with the 
patient. 

Emanuel was positively jealous of the 
attention Mrs. Sloane was attracting, 
and when Mary came back, he asked all 
sorts of questions, intimating very broadly 
that Mrs. Sloane was not hurt as much 
as she pretended. Finally he said to 
Mary: a 

“PIL tell you what I’m going to do; 
I’m going to get well. I’m attracting no 
attention since this Mrs. Sloane incident 
occurred, and I might as well get up.” 

And he did; when his wife came back 
from Mrs. Sloane’s, Emanuel had gone 
down-town. 
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TWO BIG BOOKS IDEAL FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 





7638 This picture shows a copy of ‘“Their Yesterdays’ wrapped and tied (no string 
used) with special package band of ‘‘Christmas Greetings" —no extra charge. 


Ask your bookseller to show you these 
Two Attractive Christmas Packages 
They can be mailed—they are not sealed 


This picture shows a copy of **The Winning of Barbara Worth'* wrapped and tied 7:87 
(no string used) with special package band of **Greetings of the Season''—no extra charge. 


First Printing One Half Million Copies 


Q Philadelphia North American—Best sellers run away and hide when the author of 
**The Shepherd of the Hills" comes into the running. 





Harold Bell Wright's 


New Story of the Love of a Man and a Woman 


THEIR YESTERDAYS 


q Tender with sentiment, pathos, realism. Honors the home, 
supremely glorifies the wife and mother—delightfully wholesome 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes. 


Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Bound uniform with ‘‘Barbara Worth”’ 


e 
Said By 
q Chicago Record-Herald—His earnest purpose is of 
the very fibre of his work * * a sweet and fine love P. 
story * *it is sweet-spirited, wise, full of ripened | |! 
thought and feeling * * it is a noble and wholesome 
book. 


€ Boston Globe—This is the gentle story of the love 
of a man and a woman in which the vigor of **That | 
Printer of Udell's'* the kindliness of *"The Shepherd 
of the Hills,’ the power of **Dan Matthews"' and the 
grace of **Barbara Worth” are all woven into a strain | 
more delicate and more beautiful than this great [^ 
writer has ever before penned. 








The Critics 


@ Memphis News Scimitar—A really great book 
* * you feel better, you feel refreshed, and you feel 
a desire to drop to your knees and thank Al:nighty God 
for such a book and for permitting you to read it. 


€ Baltimore Sun— It is a book embodying high ideals 
for men and women, and one that will stimulate young 
men and women toward pure and noble love. 


Q Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph—When so many 
trashy books are being offered to the public, it is 
refreshing to turn to one that rings true, as *"Their 
Yesterdays” does. 





Harold Bell Wright's Latest and Biggest Novel 
Second Printing 750th Thousand 


THE WINNING OF BARBARA WORTH 


A Present Day Story of Reclamation and Love 
Illustrations made on the scenes of the story by F. Graham Cootes. Cloth, 12mo. $1.30 Net 


Some Opinions From Literary Reviews 


Cleveland Plain Dealer—''The Calling of Dan Matthews” was a 
ne tale; "The Shepherd of the Hills" was an inspiration. And 
now he sends us "The Winning of Barbara Worth"—the best thing 
he has done so far * * * a twentieth century epic. 
€ Buffalo Courier— This is in truth a real American novel, whole- 
some, vivid and entertaining, leaving a strong hold on the memory 
of its readers. 
Q Minneapolis Tribune— The story, in its lofty entity, is surcharged 
with the exceptional and perpetually  '"wholesome" genius of 
Harold Bell Wright. 


Q New York Times—President Roosevelt sent an urgent appeal to 
Congress to supply ways and means for the harnessing of the 
broncho river * * * And it is but a little more than a year since 
President Taft sent another pressing message to Congress telling 
of the need of more money * * * Here is a novel right up to date 
in the affairs of that same "Imperial Valley," with its story 
brimful of the things that have been happening there since the first 
far-seeing Westerner dreamed of the things that might be done 
with its desert sands. 


Other Novels by Mr. Wright Uniform With Above 
That Printer of Udell's, The Shepherd of the Hills, The Calling of Dan Matthews 





Harold esr. The Uncrowned King 


@ The message Harold Bell Wright gave to the world in Novel form 
in "The Calling of Dan Matthews” and then again in Allegory in 
this story of "The Uncrowned King" is so vital to the race that it 
will have its influence on generations even beyond our own. 


Illustrations by John Rea Neill. 16mo. Cloth 50c Net, Full Leather $1.00 Net 


ANNOUNGEMENT 
Tobe published in August,1913—Harold Bell 


Wright's Next Novel—A Real Love Story 
THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


First Printing One Million Copies 





The Book Supply Company, 
Publishers and Booksellers 
231-233 West Monroe Street 


Established 1895 Chicago © W,Rerld, 


Q For Desirable Giving By Particular Givers—'" Their Yesterdays” and 
“The Winning of Barbara Worth” with extra Ooze Tan Calf Slip 
Cover that fits neatly over regular cloth bound edition (easily 
removed) making an elegant presentation edition. Each $2.00 Net. 


BOOK CATALOG FREE Our mammoth catalog, size 814x514 inches, adver- 
tises books of all the publishers at big savings, 
Bibles, Periodicals, etc. Write us for it today. Bargains on every page. Books 


on all subjects. Hundreds of Fine Sets and Fine Bindings for your library. Every 
book carried in stock. Catalog sent postage prepaid, free on request, 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


€ The Shepherd of the Hills, dramatized by 
Harold Bell Wright and Elsbery W. Rey- 
nolds, is now being produced under leased 
rights by Gaskill and MacVitty Company 
and every infringement will be prosecuted. 
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“And I thought she hurried by the partor door, 
to avoid seeing her shame” 


I have mentioned that in the town 
where my sister lived, the women had a 
habit of giving afternoon receptions to 
which no men were invited. The men 
pretended to care, although they didn’t, 
and finally the women got to giving 
parties around at the different houses in 
the evenings, without inviting the men. 
My sister was one of the crowd, and I 
think they did it more for fun than any- 
thing else. The women also organized 
literary clubs to study the poets, who 
somehow appeal particularly to women, 
and it happened one week that almost 
every evening my sister went to a party, 
or a literary society, to say nothing of the 
afternoon receptions. 

Emanuel remained at home every even- 
ing throughout the week, and took care 
of William and Mary and the baby; as 
a matter of fact, the baby was put to 
bed, and William and Mary took care 
of themselves, and Emanuel and I sat 
around and read or talked until bed- 
time. 

As a result of the week’s dissipation, 
my sister awoke Sunday morning with a 
violent headache. She had been eating all 
sorts of indigestible things late at night, 
as people do at parties, and I imagine 
that the refreshments had been particu- 
larly generous, for women are quick to 
notice if the refreshments are “scrimpy’ 
when they are invited out. Every woman 
entertaining had tried to outdo the woman 
who entertained before her, and it was 
little wonder that they were all sick. 

Emanuel had gone to bed quite early 





Saturday night, and 
was feeling particu- 
larly good at break- 
fast Sunday morn- 
ing, but as soon as 
he discovered that 
his wife was suffer- 
ing from her dissi- 
pation, he became a 
martyr at once; he 
looked at her as 
though she should 
be ashamed to look 
her innocent chil- 
dren in the face, and 
took pains to be 
particularly 
thoughtful of Wil- 
liam and Mary and 
the baby, as if their 
mother were ne- 
glecting them. 

When the baby 
was fretful, he car- 
ried it a while, 
though I had never 
seen him do such a 
thing before, and 
once he went out 
into the kitchen, to 
see about the break- 
fast. 

His wife occupied 
her usual place at 
the head of the 
table and looked 
rather sheepish. I 
knew what Emanuel 
was up to, and the 
manner in which he 
looked pityingly at 
his wife, as if her 
dissipation was 
becoming the talk 
of the town, was exceedingly funny. 

As soon as she could decently get away, 
America retreated to her room and 
wrapped a wet cloth about her head; but 
Emanuel soon followed her: he was 
dressing William and Mary for Sunday- 
school, and inquired for different articles 
of clothing. I never before saw him so 
anxious to get the children off to Sunday- 
school. 

Then Emanuel sat alone down-stairs, 
trying to look deserted. But he seemed to 
realize that his wife could not see him, 
and began singing to the baby, so- she 
could hear him. I never knew before 
that it was possible for any one to sing as 
horribly as Emanuel did, though when I 
mentioned it, he said he used to sing in a 
choir. When he tired of the singing, my 
brother-in-law put a string in his mouth 
to represent a horse, and galloped up and 
down the parlor with the baby on his 
back. 

Every little while America would come 
down-stairs, and pass through the hall, 
on her way to the kitchen for ice-water, 
and I thought she hurried by the parlor 
door, to avoid seeing her shame. 

When dinner was ready, America man- 
aged to patch herself up and appear at 
her usual place at the table, but it was 
plain to be seen that she was still suffer- 
ing from her dissipation. Emanuel kept 
looking at her with the Truly Good air 


d ma in h 


he had assumed for the day, and she, 


soon excused herself and returned to her 
room. 
After dinner, Emanuel put the baby in 
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the buggy, and pushed it up and down 
in the yard, in front of his wife’s window, 
William and Mary following and playing 
with the baby. 

He kept his martyrdom up all day, 
until the children were in bed, when we 
went down to the grocery store to get a 
cigar. 

"How did I do it?" he asked, when we 
were in the street. 

I said it was superb, which seemed to 
please him. 

“How many times she has looked at me 
in that particular way!" he said. “It was 
the first opportunity I ever had to get 
even. I’m glad you think I did well. 
My! How tired my arms are, from carry- 

that baby!" 

/hen we returned to the house we 
found that America had so far recovered 
from her sick headache that she had been 
out doing good; a baby in the neighbor- 
hood had spasms, and she had been over 
to offer assistance. Some other women 
were there, America said, and they 
didn't believe the baby could live. 

“Did you ever hear anything about 
Mr. Wooster?” she suddenly asked her 
husband. 

Emanuel innocently shook his head, 
although I was certain he knew all about 
Mr. Wooster. 

“Well,” America continued, “they say 
the way he is carrying on is simply dread- 
ful. And it has been going on a year, and 
I never heard of it!” 

My sister was always taking credit to 
herself that she didn’t hear things sooner. 

The conclusion was irresistible that 
between the baby’s spasms, the women 
had been talking about the men. I found 
out afterwards that Mr. Wooster was a 
married man; I imagined as much in 
the first place, but inquired, to be posi- 
tive. 

My sister used to hear things at the 
funniest places. While I was visiting 
her, she attended a number of funerals, 
and always came back with something 
shocking to tell. On one occasion, she 
had almost entire charge of the sickness 
and burial of a poor woman who lived 
near, and didn’t do much else for two 
or three days. But at last it was all over, 
and she came back from the cemetery 
in the evening just as Emanuel and I 
arrived from town. My sister was really 
a fine-looking woman, and, as she knew 
how to use drygoods, I couldn't help 
admiring her when she came into the 
room. 

“Well,” she said, while removing her 
wraps, "they were the coolest lot I ever 
saw!" 

The mourners, it seems, didn't 
on" to suit her. 


* take 


Says the Cynic: 


Quite a number of rich wives seem to 
be located at points where they are most 
needed. 


A genius is one who appears to do a 
thing practically as well as you could do 
it yourself. 


A man paid me yesterday ten dollars 
that have been owing me for eleven 
years. Bread seldom floats that long. 
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If you are planning to build your new home—or other 


moderate sized structure—/00% fire-safe, you cannot be 
fair to yourself without thoroughly investigating 


NATCO-HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Often the term fireproof as applied to a finished building merely signifies that 
everything can be gutted by fire except the walls. 


The fire-safe building is one where fire cannot gain a foothold—one in which 
nothing outside the inflammable contents of the room where the fire occurs can be 
burned. This is the kind of home or house you ought to build—/00% fire-safe. 


The additional cost of Natco Hollow Tile construction throughout—walls, partitions, floors and 
roof—is totally overshadowed by the superior advantages gained. Complete immunity as against 
semi-safety. 

NATCO construction, even in its partial forms, is one of the soundest forms of investment. With 


NATCO you are building into the future. Your house can never be regarded as ‘‘obsolete.”’ 
Repairs do not figure with a NATCO house. 

Read up this form of construction before you go ahead with your building specifications. Drop 
a line for our 64-page handbook, “Fireproof Houses." Contains 80 photographs of residences and 
other moderate sized buildings where NATCO has been used for exterior wall construction at costs 
between $4,000 and $100,000, also a few complete drawings and floor plans. An invaluable guide to 
the prospective builder. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents in postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING - COMPANY 


Organized 1889. Dept. A, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. Offices in all Principal Cities 
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WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


[ PUBLISHED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ] 


FOR DECEMBER 


1 oe 
“The Jilt” 





By Mary Hastings Bradley, author of ** When a Man Loves”? 


HE most exciting novel the Woman’s 
Home Companion has had for a long time 
is the story of a girl who was engaged to two 
men at the same time. And she was a nice 
girl too. “The Jilt" begins in December. 


Grace S. Richmond’s 


Story 


“Under the Christmas 
Stars," by the author of 
the ‘‘Juliet’’ stories, is 
one of the many absorb- 
ing stories in the Christ- 
mas Woman's Home 


Companion. It is astory 
that will bring 
laughter and 
tears, the story 
of a wonderful 
Christmas par- 
ty ;illustrated 
in color by 
Alice Barber 

7 Stephens. 


Painting 
A painting by the fa- 
mous American artist, 
Francis D. Millet, isthe 
Woman’s Home Com- 
panion’s Christmas gift 
to every reader. The 


picture is reproduced in 
all its original colors, on paper 
twenty-two by sixteen inches 
in size. It is the first of a 
notable series of art master- 
pieces in color. 


Jolly Christmas 
Tales 


“The Little Brown 


House," by Marie Con-. 


way Oemler, is a Christ- 
mas story as Jolly as its 
title. ‘The ReturnofEsau’’isa 
striking tale by Georgia Wood 
Pangborn. ‘‘The Blakers' 
Baby" was left on the Bla- 
kers’ door step, and his story is 
told by Frederick 
M. Smith; and 
among the others 
there is a deli- 
cious story of a X 
boarding - school 
girl’s escapade by 
Edith Brownell. 
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Christmas 


Animals 

Baby Jackets and Caps 
Bags of all kinds 
Baskets 

Book Ends 

Bootees 

Candies 

Candle Shades 
Cookies 

Cut Leather 

Doll House 

Dolls’ Dresses 
Furniture 
Handkerchiefs 
Handkerchief Cases 
Jabots 

Lamp Shades 
Mechanical Toys 
Men’s Cravats 

Painted China 
Pincushions 

Sofa Cushions 

Trays Shit s. are easy 
Watch Fobs to make- 


and many, many others 
in the Christmas 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


15 cents 





Get it at News-stands, 15c—or send 15c to 


Woman's Home Companion. 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


[PUBLISHED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE] 


FOR DECEMBER 














Holiday Fun for All 


Novel Christmas entertainments, nice 
homey, practical parties that do not 
mean too much work, are described in 
the ecce Woman's Home Com- 
panion. Unique ways of 
wrapping upand distribut- 
ing gifts; good ideas for 
church bazaars; patterns 
for fancy dress costumes. 


The King's Only Daughter 


Fifteen-year-old Mary is the pet of 
theroyalfamilyof England. ¢ 

The true story of this cap- & 
tivating little princess, 34$ 
illustrated with intimate [J 
photographs, is told by 

William Armstrong in the 
December W oman’s Home 
Companion. 


The Kutest Kutout Dolls 


A big page of the famous nie es Kutout 
dolls appears in every number of Woman's 
Home Companion. In December you 











will cut out ‘‘Stern Irene,’’a big girl Go to your 
doll, and the little Kewpie Gar- y 
dener. They have both fronts and backs news-stand, 
so that when cut out they make real . . 
Å or mail this 


Kewpon today 


-" Woman's HOME COMPANION 
j 381 FOURTH AVENUE, N. Y. 
." Hereisl5cents. Sendme—quick— 
.' the December Woman's Home Com- 
.'" panion, containing theKewpieKutouts. 


E 
"Name. 
, 
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Those who desire the very 
best in glassware, should 
insist upon having glassware 
bearing the @ trade mark. 
The best glassware made, 
owing to it | durability is 
always the cheapest. For 
crystal clearness and per- 
fection of design, 





lassware 
Our book 


sent upon request, will tell 
intefesting things 
s and its use. 
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CRESCA 


IMPORTED DELICACIES 
Thewattord nen ations for th erve well 
to le Arche l z l viduality to di that are ] 


very woman who loves to serve good gs on her table 


he menu and 


CRESCA CO. AF7 ILE 
IMPORTERS / 


360 Greenwich St., N.Y. ^ 








| bundled up in our drawing-room. 








The Dinner Par ty 





'M AFRAID we are a little early!" 

Your wife throws this remark out 

lightly as, on entering your hostess’ 

apartment she sees no one in the 
drawing-room. 

No answer. 

She follows the guiding maid to the 
ladies’ cloak-room. “No, gentlemen's 
room at the end of the hall, please!" 

"Oh!" 

While Polly, your wife, is trying to 
kill time in two ways, with pink powder 
before the mirror, you in the men's room 
are also stabbing eternity by peering 
without interest at various photos of un- 
known people that adorn the chiffonier 
and walls, and mildly wondering who the 
devil ‘Fondly Theodora " was. 

Then you think you can trace a re- 
semblance to your host in the man on 
the end in the yellowed photo of the 
Princeton Glee Club of ’89. You have 
now reached the door and see Polly stand- 
ing in her doorway. 

“What time is it, Paul?” 

“Twenty to eight. Gee! We're always 
the first at every dinner-party we go 
to—” 

“And we didn’t go right down to the 
car when it was announced just for that 
reason. You know how we sat stiff and 
Next 
time let's be late, really!” 

"We always say that, too; why do 
people say 7:30 if they don't mean it 

"Sh! There comes someone else!" 

You step back into the room, and 
another gentleman says "Oh!" as the 
maid steers him to the right room. You 
and the next comer eye each other, start 
to speak, think berter of it, and cough; 
then, with hands clasped behind you, 
you begin to examine the photos and 
match-trays with a remarkable 
appearance of interest. The 
other man starts at the other side of the 


again 
sincere 
thing; 


room, domg the same vou come 


together with a bump. Great surprise 
in "m 
| beg pardon 
“T bee vours! Quite chilly. isn't i 
"Yes, indeed; it’s getting colder," 
ban I Inite ub t o IN l 
i i as 
4 thc next man 
ntcr is hat and cou 
bed 
Although all three are strangers, the 


relative position for the moment is that 
you and No. 2 are old college chums, and 
No. 3 is a rank outsider—probably 
studied book-keeping by correspondence. 

The relations are miraculously changed 
the next instant by the entrance of No. 
4, who greets No. 2 warmly—" how's the 
boy?" etc. This puts you in the rank out- 
sider class again, with a slight affection 
for No. 3. 

" Let's go in, eh?" says No. 2 to No. 4. 

All four step on each other's toes. 
“After you"; “No, after you”; fatuous 
waving of palms and mock-serious bows; 
exit. And enter drawing-room, where you 








the devil ‘Fondly Theodora’ was” 


can immediately distinguish the hostess 
by her hysterically hospitable manner. 
l here are several women with her. One 
of them slyly drops a lighted cigarette 
into. the. fireplace. 

Introductions. Hostess presents .you 
to a dog-collar and a rope of you-can't- 
tell-'em-from-the-real-thing-pearls. 


“lave vou met Mrs. La Deeddah, 
Mr. Punctual? —Mr. Paul Pantoum 
Punctual the pot t 

“I haven't had the pleasure, although 
[ have been presented to her seven or 
nine times this winter!" 


Mrs. La Deeddah gives you an “Tron 
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Maiden" look, as much as to say, “I 
gotcher, Steve, and I'd like to hand you 
one if I wasn't such a little queen!” 

“Mrs. Soulful, I want you to meet Mrs. 
Punctual, the wife of Paul Pantoum 
Punctual, the poet" — '*Howdydo?" 
gurgles the dame with no eyelashes who 
has been told by some social Angora she 
looks like the Mona Lisa. She has played 
the róle ever since, smiling mysteriously, 
as if she had swallowed a safety-pin, but 
was reassuring herself that it was closed. 

* Do you write, too?" 

"Yes," smiles our wife,—‘‘I write 
laundry-lists on Monday morning and 
market-lists every day!" 

Thereby is Moany Liz set back eight 
spaces on the parchesi-board. 

Cigarettes are offered. 

“Oh, I was croaking for one!" sighs a 
delighted youn cigarette-fiend in a Lucile 
gown. “May 1" “Indeed you may— 


this is Libertine Hall!" laughs the host. 


“Have you met Mrs. La Deeddah?” 


He gets that off at every dinner-party. 
"Oh, aren't you terrible!" approves a 
blue-eyed lady with an unterrified bosom. 

A maid catches the wild and nervous 
eye of Hostess. Whispered conference. 

hen Hostess announces, “We won't 
wait another minute for Bert and Carrie 
Nabor. | We've given them twenty 
minutes' grace. Shall we go in? Probably 
the dinner is spoiled as it is!" 

The bell rings, and Bert and Carrie 
arrive breathless. 

“So sorry! Couldn't help it.” 

“Do they live out of town?” you whis- 
per to Hostess. 

“Out of town, nothing! They live 
right on this block—eleven doors down!" 

** Isn't it the limit?” 

You sententiously remark that those 
‘who come from New Rochelle in Arctic 
hip-boots always arrive at a party before 
the hostess’ last hook has joined her 
last eye in holy wedlock--heftre the 
host has‘ taken the brown-paper patch 
off the safety-razor cut on his chin! 

e » 

Say too zhoor come sar," laughs Hos- 
tess, absent-mindedly helping herself so 
generously to the caviar that three people 
at the other end of the table have to 
divide six sturgeons' eggs between them. 

You are an observing man, so you 
notice that one of the serving-maids is 
extremely efficient, and has that indefin- 





able air of having been in the family for 
years. It is hard to say just what gives 
that impression, but you can always tell. 
It must be a joy to have a good servant 
for years—even for months. There is 
something about this maid— 

Your hostess smiles at you, and whis- 
pers: “You remember Selma—I saw 
you looking at her. Polly gave me her 
telephone number!" . 

At every dinner-party you go to during 
the winter Selma waits upon you with 
that same unmistakable air of having 
been in the family. It gets so, it is with 
difficulty that you remember exactly 
where you are. 

Conversation at a dinner-party is neces- 
sarily, under the conditions, an awful 
thing, the rule being that a pause on the 
part of any one of the contestants is a 
social lapse, and not to be tolerated. The 
cold-storage snicker and the tinned 
chuckle are in constant demand. 

If everybody by the laws of chance 
háppens to be silent simultaneously 
(such dreadful lacunz do occur even 
at the most carefully cocktailed and 
subsequently  alcoholized dinners), 
then your party loses and the din- 
ner-party next door wins. 

Here are a few remarks that are 
being used this century: 

“Yes, you begin at the outside and 
work towards your plate; that brings 
you out right.” 

“T had such a time separating hus- 
bands and wives—I guess you can 
stand sitting next to Walter for one 
evening, can't you? That was all be- 
cause George didn’t show up!” 

“Did you hear Charlie Towne’s 
latest?” 

“T go to the theater to be amused. 
There’s enough tragedy in real life.” 

“She lost eighty pounds in a week, 
but she looks like a has now!" 

In magazine stories it is always “at 
a signal from the hostess the ladies 
rose and retired to thedrawing-room," 
as if friend hostess ran up a flag or 
yanked a semaphore. 

You dive for the usual dropped hand- 
kerchiefs, the hostess wags a playful 
finger at you all and says: “Now don't 
stay in here for hours!’ 

he dullest moment has arrived. 


adi s T 
“Those who come from New Rochelle" 
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Taste it and you'll know 
why. A confection and 
a lunch. Best cocoa 
beans, pure milk and a 
little sugar. 


College girls and college 
boys need lots of whole- 
Nothing is 
more dainty and delicious 
than the world-renowned 


some sweets. 


Peter's 
Milk Chocolate 





P aat" x 
Ex ^ LTY 


*'High as the Alps in Quality" 
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The host struts about opening cigar- 
boxes and liqueur-bottles, just as if he 
felt quite at home. 

You know exactly how the poor lump 


This Great Reference Book | 5:525 Pr taa ieie 


ear 
natural, hospitable, and gay, and how 
Given away with each he hasn’t anything to say and pretending 


new subscription to the hon van-loads of cute remarks up his 


Scientific American. _ Later, when the maid says your car 

is at the door your hostess says sweetly, 
: : 
Must you go? Well, you won’t mind 


Scientific American | dropping Miss Bulke on your way, will 


you?" 
Reference Book Bulky, old girl, says, inhaling it, “Oh, 


no, I don’t want to trouble them! Call 








For 1913—Just Published me: à taxil^ 
Í “Oh, no, dear, I'm sure they will be 
A Really Important Work c only too delighted! —Won't you?" 


It answers just the questions which are 
constantly arising in connection with the 
everyday happenings of this wonderful 
twentieth century that even now it seems 
commonplace to call the Scientific Age. 
No pretense is made that it is a substitute 
for an encyclopedia but it is a practical 
condensation, suitable for the busy man, It contains 608 pages and 1000 illustrations, 
of information along scientific and com- is substantially bound in cloth and the cover carries 
mercial lines, and contains a great deal of a special design in three colors. Price, $1.50. 
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treated. The illustrations are not mere 
pictures but are designed to fasten cer- 
tain facts and events upon the memory 
by means of instructive object lessons. 
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TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Uncle Sam Accepts“A.B.A.” Cheques 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only Travelers’ Cheques 
that can be accepted under the law by the 
U. S. Collector of Customs. 


"A.B.A." Cheques identify you wherever you go. Hotel people 
are glad to cash them for guests. They are accepted as willingly as 
gold by railways, steamship lines and shops generally in all civilized 
countries. 


The fixed value of each Cheque in foreign money is plainly stated. 
You know just how many pounds, guilders, marks or lire each 


$10, $20, $50 or $100 Cheque is worth. 


It is never necessary to carry large sums of money, if you have a 
wallet of "A.B.A." Cheques. Just tear out a Cheque, sign it and 
pay your bill. 
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What he wa 


Do you know any man who could 
ever get enough socks? The man 
who opens this box of beautiful 
Iron Clads is bound to smile and 
say: “You couldn't 
have pleased me bet- 
ter." 


























buys 4 pairs 
of splendid 
Iron Clads! 


The Cotton Assortment has 4 pairs, 
with “silk-finish’—in Black, Golden 
Tan, Navy Blue and Dark Grey. 
The Wool Assortment has 4 pairs of me- 
dium weight—one Black, one Olive, one Grey 
and one Blue. 
'The Cotton hose have the most beautiful silk finish you ever 
saw—look like silk, feel like silk and wear far better than any 
silk socks. Iron Clad wool hose is of equally handsome quality. 
You can be sure that any man, regardless of the price he's used to 
paying for hose, will be pleased with these splendid Iron Clads. 
Either assortment in a beautiful-holly box, tied with dainty silk rib- 
bon; and an Xmas card of greeting enclosed. Your dollar could not 
buy for *him" a more pleasing, lasting remembrance. 
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If you cannot secure these Iron Clad assortments at your dealers, 
slip a dollar bill in an envelope and mail to us direct, stating which 
assortment you want, and the size; we'l pay the postage to get 
then ; 

them to you. 


Drop us a postal card today for a free copy of our beautiful new 
catalog —in full colors, showing Iron Clads for the whole family! 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 204 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 


Iron Clads for the whole family 
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IN THE 


INTERPRETERS HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter), and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house." — Bunyan’s Pu.GRIM’s PROGRESS 


STORY has been often told 

about a "great lady" in Eng- 

land who was celebrated for the 

violence of her opinions on all 
questions. Strange to say, her opinions 
were exactly opposite to those usually 
maintained by her caste. She shared one 
of the oldest titles in the kingdom, and 
was related by birth or marriage to the 
“proudest members of the aristocracy,” 
but she was a teetotaler, an atheist, and a 
radical. Being a person of extreme speech, 
her radicalism outdid anything preached 
by the Sunday orators in Hyde Park. 

Her atheism was more fervid than the 
piety of a sister of mercy. And even the 
late Mrs. Carrie Nation must have turned 
away her head in pity if she had been 
present when this lady took possession 
of the ancestral palace on her husband's 
accession to the title. For she descended 
to the cellars where were stored the 
treasures accumulated by generations of 
connoisseurs, broke every bottle and 
broached every cask, and poured a flood 
of golden exhilarants of many famous 
vintages into the sewers. Once an out- 
spoken relative went to visit her. After 
a few days the visitor went away saying: 
“My dear, I can't stay any longer. If I 
did, I would become a Tory, a drunkard, 
and a Christian." 

We confess that we sometimes feel the 
same sense of revolt against the extreme 
presentation of a cause in which we 
thoroughly sympathize. We are almost 
tempted to become conservative because 
of the fury of the radicals, although we 
would surely be driven back to radicalism 
by the arrogant stubbornness of the con- 
servatives. 

The campaign which has just closed, 
leaving none of us, except the beaten 
candidates, any worse off, we hope, than 
we were before, was enough to give the 
Republic a permanent headache. Matters 
of comparative unimportance, except as 
indicating the tendency of this and other 
democracies, were argued with as much 
frenzy as if they involved the very founda- 
tions of human life. 

Once the writer sat next to Henry 
James at a meeting called to discuss a 
matter of laying out streets and parks in 
one of our cities. One orator after another 
discussed the subject with frenzied elo- 
quence. They grew apoplectic. They 
raised their hands to heaven in appeal 





for justice. They shook their fists terribly 
at Imaginary enemies of the improve- 
ments. A man passing Mr. James leaned 
over and said: "Aren't these speeches 
splendid?" “Yes,” said Mr. James. 
“If the Goths were hammering at the 
gates of the city, and it were necessary 
to arouse the patriotism of the people, 
these speeches would suffice.” 


A Series of Explosions 


In public affairs we deal only in super- 
latives. We cannot change the bounds of 
a parish without commencing a revolu- 
tion. And if we don’t call it a revolution 
the opponents of the change will. We 
invoke the spirit of '76 to discharge a 
police sergeant, and call on the shades of 
the sainted Washington and the mar- 
tyred Lincoln to protect us against the 
inaccuracy of the gas-meter. Our public 
business is run by a series of explosions, 
like a gasolene motor. If half the things 
that were said about our public men 
during the last campaign were true, they 
all ought to be in jail, and the people who 
elected them have no rightful place out- 
side the asylums for the feeble-minded. 
The idea of the writers of campaign 
literature seems to be to reduce the voter 
to the condition of lonely terror of a 
sufferer from delirium tremens. If they 
can make the unfortunate citizen think 
he is completely surrounded by beasts of 

rey seeking his money or his life, or 
both; they have accomplished their 
highest ambition. Their purpose is to 
send the wretched reader of their rhetoric 
to the polls in the state of mind of the 
disappointed pleasure-seeker in the old 
story, who, seeing a pink-and-blue croco- 
dile on the foot of his bed, aimed a 
revolver at it and said: “If you are really 
there, you’re a goner; and if you are not 
there, I’m a goner.” 


Not Like Rome of Old 


Now that the campaign is over and 
we can come out of our cave and say 
what we really think without endangering 
our lives, we beg to assure the patient 
that the horrible things he has been seeing 
are not real, but the creatures of the 
over-stimulating rhetoric he has im- 
bibed; that the foundations of the 
Republic have not been undermined; that 
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What Shall I Send Him for Christmas? 
A delightful gift that is very popular 
this year is The American Magazine. 
For one year it costs but $1.50. Address 


THE GIFT CLUB, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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feathers and from them we will "d 
make a magnificent Willow Plume, * 
faultlessly curled and dyed your ' 
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d its shape and color and 



















any Willow Plume you can buy from n dealer 
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four times the cost 
feathers will be returned at o 
National Bank of Commerce. 
Cleaning and Curling Department cannot bo equaled. Write 
for prices. 


Peckham's, 619 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment 


To maintain the purity and 
beauty of the complexion, 
the health of the scalp and 
hair, the softness and white- 
ness of the hands and nails, 
Cuticura Soap, with occa- 
sional applications of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, is invalu- 
able. No other emollients do 
so much and cost so little. 






Outicura Soap and Ointment are sold every- 
j fii where. For sampleof each, with 32-p. book, 
I! il) free, address “‘Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Weston: 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Outicura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 25c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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BOTTLED AT THE SPRINGS, BUDA PEST, HUNGARY. 





the pillars of the state are not crumbling, 
and that this country is not a bit like 
Rome before the advent of the Cæsars, 
the foolish Ferrero to the contrary not- 
withstanding. In short, we offer this 
Interpreter's House as a bromide, and are 
ready at any cost to impart to it all the 
dull qualities which a bromide should 
have. 

The questions the country has been 
discussing with so much heat and which 
it will go on discussing with, we trust, 
less heat, are not very vital. Any sensible 
man who could gain sufficient height and 
distance to look on them calmly would 
call them very small questions indeed. 
When we know with what cautious steps 
Lincoln and his associates approached the 
subject of human slavery, we cannot but 
wonder at the violence of the opinions of 
this generation on the third term, the 
recall of judicial decisions, and other 
microscopic political matters. Perhaps it 
is because they are so small that they 
arouse our passions, on the principle that 
we would use different methods in pur- 
suing a mosquito and stalking a tiger. 

At any rate, there has been no question 
before the public recently upon which 
there might not be a perfectly reasonable 
and respectable difference of opinion. The 
arguments were very fairly matched. 
Naturally the balance was always on 
our side, but never enough so to make 
us sure that the scales were properly 
adjusted. We could see nothing wrong 
about the third term; but, admitting 
certain premises, we concede the logic of 
those who opposed it. The initiative and 
referendum as quickeners of needed legis- 
lation bear the appearance of a useful 
tonic; but they are purely experimental, 
and no one can say with certainty, and no 
one but a quack would say at all, that 
they would act better in this big country 
than they have acted in little Switzer- 
land. 

The recall of judicial decisions and of 
the judges themselves has aroused a good 
deal of unnecessary warmth. The fact of 
humanlife thatunchallenged power almost 
always leads to tyranny would seem to 
indicate, as the doctors say, some form 
of regulation of the judiciary, but a 
strong case on the other side can be 
based upon the necessity of maintaining 
the independence of the courts. 

And so you may go through the whole 
list of projects and remedies and find 
reasons for differences of opinion around 
the fireside in winter, but none at all for 
punching anybody in the eye. Unless, 
of course, it is your nature to enjoy 
punching people in the eye. In which 
case any pretext will serve. 





Corruption in Public Lite 


The corruption of politics has occupied 
a good deal of public attention, and is 
likely to go on being the subject of dis- 
cussion for a long time to come. That is 
right. It should be thoroughly opened up 
and aired. The longer and more thorough 
the airing is, the better for the country. 
The only danger is that the investigators 
will lose their sense of proportion and 
destroy everybody's peace of mind by 
| alleging corruption everywhere. 
| It is hard to approach this subject in 
| the “Christmas spirit." Indeed, our first 
| thought was that we could not hang our 





Christmas stockings before we had piously 
hanged these corruptionists, and we are 
not yet perfectly sure that they would 
not make pretty ornaments for a national 
Christmas tree, or any other tree strong 
enough to hold them. But it is possible 
to be too gloomy even about this dreary 
scandal. If it is as bad as many people 
think, it is incurable, and there is no use 
saying anything more about it. But it 
is probably not nearly as bad as it is 
ee 

n the first place, let us find out how 
bad it really is. Are all the branches of 
our government corrupt! Are presidents, 
congresses, judges, and legislatures all, 
or nearly all, purchasable? In the hope 
that we will not in any way interfere 
with the course of human progress, we 
venture to say that the assumption is 
the height of nonsense, and is one of the 
principal causes of the failure of all radical 
movements. 

Then why do we hear so much of the 
corruption of American public life? Every- 
body must wonder at this, knowing that 
our American people are at least of 
average honesty in their private dealings. 
We keep our faith with our fellow men, 
pay our just debts, tell the truth, and 
generally are held together by that inter- 
change of pall ry ss cranes individuals, 
without regard to legal obligations, upon 
which every society depends for its life. 
But while we accept as a matter of 
course that our people are correct in 
their private relations, we are all humbled 
in the dust by the revelations of corrup- 
tion in political life. The matter must be 
looked at from a good many angles to be 
thoroughly understood. 


How Our Freedom of the 
Press Works 


In the first place, we hear more of 
political corruption here than anywhere 
else, because there are more voices to 
talk about it. The freedom of the press 
is a blessing which no wise man would 
want to see disturbed, but like many 
other blessings it brings its compensatory 
hardships with it. 

It is almost impossible to judge the 
comparative morality of American and 
English politics, because the position of 
the press in England is so radically 
different from its position in America. A 
newspaper in this country will turn 
suspicion into accusation, accusation into 
condemnation, in three issues; and there 
is no redress for the accused man. In 
England the process of exposure is inter- 
rupted at the first step. Unless the editor 
can justify his accusation by complete 
proof on the very facts alleged, he is 
liable to go to jail. It is not long since an 
editor's liberty was endangered by an 
indirect poetical allusion to Winston 
Churchill that in this country would pass 
as highly urbane. 

When the late W. T. Stead undertook 
to expose the “social evil" in London, he 
was placed in jail. There was little ques- 
tion as to his facts. But the courts decided 
that, whether the articles he printed were 
true or not, he had no right to print 
them. 

We have often wondered what would 
happen if the American liberty of the 

ress prevailed in England. What would 
Be said in the papers about Lord Duf- 
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Give “Him” *75 for 55 


F “he” doesn't shave himself, his shaves cost him 15c each at 

the barber shop. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor costs $5. The package of 12 
blades which comes with it is guaranteed to give 500 shaves. 
Therefore, if you give ‘“‘him’’ an AutoStrop Safety Razor for 
Christmas you are giving ‘‘him’’ 500 shaves, which, at 15c each, 
are worth $75. And as you pay only $5 for the said 500 shaves, 
you are actually giving him $75 for $5. 


Every package of 12 AutoStrop blades is not only guaranteed to give 500 shaves but 500 finest 
Head Barber shaves. 

There isn’t a Head Barber in the world who wouldn’t guarantee to give you 500 Head Barber 
shaves from 12 of hi; blades, because his expert stropping not only sharpens the keenest edge 
possible, but keeps it sharp for scores of shaves. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor is a mechanical Head Barber, which makes everyone able to 
strop as expertly as the Head Barber, and as speedily and easily, because both stropping and 
shaving are done without detaching blade. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of silver-plated, self-stropping razor, 12 blades, and strop 
in smart case, $5. Fancy combination gift sets, $6.50 to $25. Prices same in Canada and United 
States. Factories in both countries. S 

Settle ''his"" Christmas by getting an AutoStrop Safety Razor today. 

If ‘‘he’’ doesn't like it, dealer will cheerfully refund after Christmas, as we protect him from 
loss. Don't let dealer sell you some other safety razor. If your dealer doesn't keep AutoStrop 
Safety Razors, buy from us direct. Send for catalog. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO, 349 Fifth Avenue, New York; Toronto; London 
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ferin’s connection with the Whitaker 
Wright villainy? or the remount pur- 
chases? or the buying of supplies for the 
army in South Africa? or the widespread 
gambling evil which has so demoralized 
the poor people of London? And when the 
Harley scandal was uncovered, would it 
have been covered again, or traced, per- 
haps, to the doors of Buckingham Palace? 


` Mr. Hearst s Public Service 


For some years Mr. Hearst has been 
amusing the world by publishing let- 
ters addressed by Mr. Archbold of the 
Standard Oil Company to United States 
Senators, judges, and others in official 
life. The means by which Mr. Hearst 
gained possession of these letters are not 
under discussion. We are not disposed to 
demand that the water used to put out a 
fire shall be sterilized, or to ask that 
detectives employed touncover crime shall 
act according to the "strict canons of 

lite society.” We do not know how 

r. Hearst got hold of these documents. 
All we know is that a number of letters 
belonging to Mr. Archbold’s files are 
now in Mr. Hearst’s possession, and we 
don’t much care how they got there. 

The point is that the publication of the 
letters has been a Subli service of the 
greatest value, for it has exposed in 
concrete form what all the world has 
suspected before; namely, the intimacy 
of the relations between this group of 
bold and able financiers and the makers 
and interpreters and administrators of 
our laws. 

The intimacy, we say, was suspected. 
But the frankness of the relations is a 
matter of wonder. One would have 
thought that there would be more 
secrecy and more subtlety in the nego- 
tiations, and that something might be 
left to the memory of the patrons and 
their clients. But no. The “‘contribu- 
tion" must be made a matter of record 
to be filed away carefully with other 
invoices. Here we have in black and 
white, proof that the judge went on the 
bench and the Senator or Congressman 
took his oath of office while resting under 
a fresh obligation to these men which 
must be suitably repaid. 

Who can imagine such disclosures in 
England? At the first hint that the 
letters were in his possession, Mr. Hearst 
would be prosecuted, the publication of 
the correspondence would be interdicted, 
and the public would know no more about 
the alliances than they knew before. 
Hence it is impossible to judge of the 
relative honesty of the public life of 
the two countries, since there is in Eng- 
land no such thing as publicity as we 
understand it. Moreover, we question 
whether the publication of the finan- 
cial relations between a chairman of a 
railway board or some other magnate 
and a member of the House of Lords 
would cause any comment in England. 
In England they take it for granted 
that "big business" shall have the 
greatest share in the control of govern- 
ment, and concede that the desires of “ big 
business" are the needs of the empire. 


Cheating at Cards and Politics 


But it is no excuse for our shortcomings 
as a nation to say that some other nation 


might be found to be as bad or worse if 
the means existed for learning the facts. 
On the whole, we think American public 
life is less honest than British public life, 
while Americans are at least as honest 
in their private business relations as 
Englishmen or any other people. Making 
comparisons is a poor diversion in the 
face of the savage facts that have been 
coming out for years. A thief would be 
in a bad way if he applied as a plea in 
defense that his neighbors were no more 
honest than himself. 

Reform ought to begin at home. When 
we have made ourselves reasonably clean, 
we may have time and warrant for clean- 
ing the effete monarchies of Europe, but 
not at present. 

What we have to do is to make people 
feel that political dishonesty is as dis- 
graceful as private dishonesty; to force 
upon men who regard themselves as 
leaders of human progress the conviction 
that they must play the game fairly, 
and that bribe-giving and bribe-taking 
are as shameful as forging notes, or cheat- 
ing at cards, or pulling a horse in a race. 
Of course, there is no comparison be- 
tween the crimes. A man who would slip 
an ace up his sleeve or bribe a jockey to 
put a horse in a pocket is a gentlemanly 
sportsman compared with the man who 
will sow corruption through the whole 
body of a community in order to gain an 
unfair advantage in the game of politics. 
Yet decent people who will shun a black- 
leg of the race-course or the card-table 
will not hesitate to take their dinner pub- 
licly in the company of a man who is 
avowedly corrupt in his relations with 
the Government. 

A card-sharp is kicked out of the game. 
One lapse condemns him forever. We 
have known of a brave and (we think) 
honest man who was pursued to his grave 
by the mere rumor that he cheated at 
cards. Yet a man may cheat at the far 
greater game of politics, he may sell his 
hand to an opponent, or throw away the 
stronger hand for a bribe, and be none 
the worse off in the opinion of the public. 
He can’t live down a peek at his neigh- 
bor’s hand, but he can not only live down 
but he can thrive on bribing a judge. 


Why This Difference Between 
Public and Private Morality? 


Now, how has this amazing condition 
come about? How is it that in a country 
where in our private relations we are 
so dependent on good faith, where we 
carry on business almost entirely by a 
system of credit, and a man in New York 
will deposit a check from a man in San 
Francisco and count on it assuredly as 
cash—why is it, then, that when we come 
to engage in the business of government 
we reverse the method, and cheat, steal, 
lie, and betray? 

The American public have no delusions 
about the sharp necessities of competition. 
They do not love “softness.” They like 
the persuasive trader, but they hate the 
crook. They would rather hang an em- 
bezzler than a murderer. They are like 
a border community when a horse-thief 
is up. "What! He embezzled funds? 
Good God, send him up for life. The 
community is well rid of him." “Ah, he 
killed a man! Well, probably he had his 


reasons." Mr. C. Rook is expelled from 
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the Millionaires’ Club and he resigned 
from the vestry of Saint Agatha's on the 
Hill because only forty-eight cards could 
be found in the pack after it had passed 
through his hands. Mr. Croesus at a 
meeting of the board of governors of the 
Millionaires’ Club tells to a delighted 
audience how he paid money to an alder- 
man to let him build a bay window on his 
house or open a street behind his factory. 

The difference is highly interesting and 
worth as much study as any American is 
able to put into it. We can only account 
for it on the ground that crime is like a 
contagious disease, and that if a com- 
munity does not stamp it out at once it 
will spread with almost incredible swift- 
ness. 

The newspapers have something to do 
with this. It is one of the evil balances 
to the great good in publicity that the 
daily press creates the impression that 
pretty nearly everybody in public life 
is corrupt. Far from making dishonest 
politicians honest, this belief tends to 
make honest men dishonest. Human 
beings are imitative, and the line be- 
tween right and wrong in many trans- 
actions is very thinly drawn. If you once 
make it understood that “everybody’s 
doing it," everybody will do it. 


“A Little Shame, Please, Anyway” 


How often have we seen a man of 
exemplary honesty go into a council or a 
legislature and remain proof against all 
corrupt argument until he could be shown 
that some associate of marked respec- 
tability was taking money for his vote. 
Tell Mr. Croesus that by bribing the 
council he can have a street opened which 
will improve his property, and he will 
show you the door. Tell Mr. Crassus 
that Mr. So-and-So, his fellow vestryman 
and fellow director of the Home for the 
Blind, bribed the council, and he will 
change his views at once, and say: “Well, 
if So-and-So did it, why shouldn't I?" 

It is the acceptance of these things as 
a matter of course by both the persons 
engaged in them and the public at large 
that 1s disturbing. If they are done at 
all, they ought to be done secretly. We 
beg the gentlemen who engage in these 
transactions to be civil enough at least 
to pull down the blinds while the money 
is passing. 

resident Hadley of Yale once sug- 
gested social ostracism as a cure for the 
trust evil. We were younger then, and 
we laughed at the mildness of the anti- 
septic. It seemed a good deal like treating 
septicemia with a five-per-cent. solution 
of boric acid. We felt pretty sure that 
the trust directors would not be greatly 
inconvenienced by missing an invitation 
to tea in New Haven if the Waldorf 
remained open. Indeed, Dr. Hadley did 
not appear, through his later treatment of 
contributions to Yale University, to take 
his own opinions too austerely. 

Yet something might be said in favor 
of this remedy, for it is the general 
acceptation of the evil as customary and 
blameless that is at the bottom of the 
trouble. If you show the men who put 
up the money that it is as shameful to 
bribe a legislature or buy votes as it is 
to pay a bank cashier a commission to 
extend a loan, they will stop bribing 
legislatures and buying votes. 
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Yes, Bon Ami cleans tile beauti- 
fully and doesn’t hurt the glaze a bit. 


You couldn’t use scouring soap on 
tile—it would scratch and dull the 
fine brittle surface. 


On the other hand plain water is 
too weak to dissolve and rub away 
the smoke and dust stain. 


In Bon Ami the mineral is ground 
to the fineness of flour—too fine to 
| scratch—whereas scouring soaps con- 


THE BON AMI COMPANY NEW YORK 





Bon Ami 


Use it on Tiles 


tain hard grit which grinds and 
scratches things. 


That’s why you can use Bon Ami 
on the delicate shining surfaces of 
tile or plate 
glass or on fine 
painted wood- 
work, with per- 
fect safety. 


Like the 
new-hatched 
chick, 
it “Hasn't 
scratched yet!” 
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LL of us, grown-ups as well as youngsters, can enjoy the winter 
thoroughly without having our hands and faces become rough and 
chapped. The only thing we need do is to use a little care in washing. 


Washing with soap containing free alkali and careless drying are the causes of 
most irritations of the skin during cold weather. Use instead a mild, pure 
soap, rinse with cold water and make doubly sure that the skin is thoroughly 
dry. Then the wind can give you nothing worse than glowing cheeks. 


There is no soap milder or purer than Ivory—not even pure Castile. It 
| cannot possibly irritate the most delicate skin. Then it rinses so readily that 

it is very easy to remove the lather and leave the skin in perfect condition 
| for pleasant, thorough drying. 


E If the skin has become chapped, Ivory Soap— because of this same purity and 
mildness—is the best soap to use. With it the sensitive face and hands can 
be cleansed without smarting and the rough skin soon becomes soft and 
smooth again. 


IVORY SOAP. ............... 9982 PURE 3 
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TIFFANY & GO, 


RESET AND RECONSTRUCT 
JEWELRY IN MODERN STYLES 


EXECUTE SPECIAL WORK IN THEIR 
DESIGNING AND MANUFACTURING DE 
PARTMENTS; SILVERWARE, JEWELRY 
STATIONERY, HERALDRY, BOOK PLATES 
BRONZES, TABLETS, MEDALS 


THE MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT ` 
OFFERS SATISFACTORY FACILITIES 
TO THOSE. WHO CANNOT PLACE THEIR 


ORDERS IN PERSON 
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“Have You 
a Little Fairy’ 


in Your Home?” 














HEALTH 
depends 
largely upon 
cleanliness: the 
daily batk. is worth 
more than all kinds of 
medicine. If you have 
never bathed with Fairy 
Soap you do not know 
the real luxury of bathing 


Fairy Soap 


is made in the handy oval cake; it is 
twice as handy as the old-fashioned 
oblong bar. Fairy Soap is white and 
pure—made from highest grade materials; 
it lathers freely, cleanses thoroughly, 
soothes and softens the skin. Fairy Soap 
floats; it's always within easy reach. 
@ Fairy Soap is the best soap made 
for the toilet and 
bath. Once tried, 
you would never 
be without it for 
many times the 
5 cents it 
costs. 
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** Your nerves Y, 
are tired out 

and exhausted 
—I want you to take 
Sanatogen regularly." 


OW many thousands of men and women have cause to look back with grati- 
tude to the urgent advice of their physicians to take Sanatogen regularly— 
at a time when their nerves had reached the breaking point and they were 

facing complete nerve exhaustion. And how thankful they are today that they 
followed this advice and so found a way back from the despondency of nerve 
exhaustion to cheerful health. 


If YOUR nerves have reached the point where your daily diet no longer furnishes 
the necessary vitality —if your physical and mental tones are lowered—if the ravages 
of overwork, worry or illness have left you irritable, weak and nervous—if your 
sleep is disturbed, your digestion upset — YOU may do well to consider whether 
the remarkable food-tonic elements of Sanatogen will show you the way back to 
healthful activity. 


Sanatogen feeds the nerves with their own needed foods. Its combination of 
purest protein and organic phosphorus reaches the nerve cells, instilling them with 
vigor and vitality. It is readily and easily assimilated, causing no harmful stimu- 
lation, and by reason of its rebuilding and energizing powers, acts favorably upon 
digestion, toning up the entire system by helping other food to feed and nourish. 


You have the written word of over 16,000 physicians that Sanatogen helps the 
weak and nervous—that it does revitalize and strengthen them. In the light of 
this experience, is Sanatogen worthy of consideration by you as a help to regain the 
good health that is every man's right? 


Write for a Free Copy of ‘‘Nerve Health Regained” 


The work of a physician author, beautifully illustrated, which tells you some really inter- 
esting things about your nervous system, facts which. vitally affect your well-being and 
which therefore you ought to know. This book also tells the story of Sanatogen con- 
vincingly, from the point of view of a physician, but so that any layman can understand it. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtain- 
able from him, sent upon receipt of price by 


inn BAUER CHEMICAL vo, 28-T oe Place, New York 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, M.S., Ph. D. 
The well-known research chemist of 
Steven’s Institute, writes: 

“The chemical union of the coore 
entsof Sanatogen is atrueone, 

tive of the highest skill in the cera 

a product containing phosphorus in 
the organic phosphate condition, do so 

combined that digestion and a 

of Sanatogen are rendered complete with 

the greatest ease.” 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 
of Berlin University, Doctor honoris 
causa University of ryland, states in 
his contribution on "Typhus abdom- 
inalis”: 
“I can say that I have used Sanatogen in 
a great number of cases (that is, in those 
disturbances metabolism which were 
mainly of a nervous or neurasthenic origin) 
and have obtained excellent results.” 


Prof. C. Von Noorden, 


` of Vienna University, writes: 
“Sanatogen is of especial value in vari- 
ous forms of anaemia and general debility. 
It is an excellent albuminous preparation. 


Charles D. Sigsbee, 
Rear-Admiral U. S. Navy, writes: 
“After a thorough trial of Sanatogen 
I am convinced P its merits as a food 
and tonic. Its beneficial effects are 
beyond doubt." 


Sir G. Parker, M. P., 
The eminent novelist-statesman, writes 
from London: 

"Sanatogen is to my mind a true food 
tonic, fee ding the nerves, increasing the 
energy and ai fresh vigor to the over- 
worked body and mind.” 


Arnold 


» 

The famous novelist, writes: 

*"The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is 
simply wonderful." 
John Burroughs, 

The distinguished naturalist and author, 

TICES 

“I am sure I have been greatly benefit- 

ed by Sanatogen. My sleep is fifty per 


cent better than it wasone yea agone my 
mind and strength are much improv 
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THE EDITOR’S TABLE 


Suppose Lincoln Had Never Become 
President 


ORE of the possibilities of the 
revolution in magazine-making are 
shown in this American. The Feb- 

\ ruary number reveals them to an 
even greater extent, and this third issue in 
the new form is a big magazine. 

Allen Pinkerton tells the story “of the 
“First Attempt on the Life of Abraham Lin- 
coln.” The greatest of real detectives has 
been dead these many years. He wrote this 
story with his own hand—a vivid, dramatic 
narrative of plain facts that start one’s pulses 
throbbing. 

Big as this is in itself, that which makes it 
overwhelming is its background. You will 
wonder what might have happened if the 
little bearded man, who somehow suggests 
General Grant, had not prevented the well- 

lanned assassination—if Lincoln had been 
killed before he was first inaugurated. 

Ida M. Tarbell, historian of Lincoln, says 
that this letter of Allen Pinkerton is “alto- 
gether the most important document on the 
affair ever published, and probably the most 
important in existence.” And Miss Tarbell 
knows. 

The frontispiece in color by C. H. Taffs, 
showing Lincoln and Pinkerton side by side 
(they were fast friends), has a sweep and 
force and brilliancy impossible to present un- 
less you can use exactly the right size. This 
is also true of the black-and-white illustra- 
tions by Jay Hambidge, which have the same 
quality. 


The Diary of a Cop 


LEASE read “How the Cop Learned" in 

this issue. Start this diary of a New York 
policeman and you'll finish it. It is the most 
human thing that has come to your under- 
standing in a long time. You will feel that it 
isn't make-believe. A plain, unvarnished tale 
so true it makes you gasp shows how a de- 
cent man is converted into a grafter. Also it 
will play the mischief with your fixed notions 
of right and wrong, because, having “Minnie” 
and the “baby” before you always, you will 
begin to wonder if you would not have done 
as the “cop” did. 

In the February number is the second in- 
stalment of the diary— What the Cop 
Learned.” It is an amazing revelation of graft 
conditions, but its grip is not because of these, 
but in spite of them. When you read of the 


death of the cop who refused to become a 
grafter, you will want to get out into the open 
to breathe. Monte Crews catches the spirit 
of the diary in his illustrations. 


Brand Whitlock Begins His Intimate 
Reminiscences 


ORTY YEARS OF IT,” the story of 

Brand Whitlock's busy, useful life, begins 
in this number. He tells of some of the early 
forces that made him what he is. In the next 
issue he is a newspaper man in Chicago, at a 
time when life in that city was most pictur- 
esque and exciting. 

He tells of the famous Whitechapel Club 
of which he was a member—the most extra- 
ordinary club the world has known. You are 
introduced to briliant men whose riotous 
imagination made this club so gruesomely fas- 
cinating, George Ade, Charley Seymour, Peter 
Finley Dunne, Ben King, the poet who wrote 
“Nowhere to Go But Out,” “Grizzly” Adams, 
novelist and financial expert, Tom Powers the 
cartoonist. There are most extraordinary pho- 
tographs of the club. The new size permits 
them to be reproduced to the best advantage. 

From the Whitechapel Club Mr. Whitlock 
goes on to the Chicago anarchists, and to that 
powerful pathetic figure who fought so hard 
for what he believed to be right—John P. 
Altgeld. There is a striking word-picture of 
the man in this next instalment. 


Something to Make One Pause 


HAT COATESVILLE STANDS FOR” 

is a study of the little Pennsylvania 
city that carefully protected its citizens who 
found relaxation in burning a human being 
alive. Albert Jay Nock tells what this tragedy 
really means. It will bring you up standing— 
and thinking. The illustrations of Jay Ham- 
bidge have a powerful allegoric quality, 
although he traveled to Coatesville especially 
to make them real. 


David Grayson Spurs on Christian 
VID GRAYSON! No matter what has 


gone before, when you come to him your 
lips will smile and a glow will come into your 
heart. In the February number he declares 
“I am Spectator of Another Mighty Battle 
Between Christian and Apollyon.” The real 
combatants are David Grayson and the min- 
ister, from which you may deduce—what you 
please, until you read it. Between us, it is a 
very best adventure that David Grayson has 
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ever written, except one—and you may name 
the exception. 

Thomas Fogarty has yielded to the inspira- 
tion of the new form by making a painting of 
this Grayson adventure which is reproduced 
in full color and occupies a page. Maybe you 
can imagine how charming it must be. 


February Fiction 


VEN if it happens you are one of the few 

who don’t care a whoop about a serial 
story, read the instalment of “The Regent" 
in this issue. Here Arnold Bennett is at his 
very best, showing how Denry the Audacious 
lives up to his notion of a very fashionable, 
very exclusive London hotel. Especially do 
you want to read it if you are a woman with 
a clear perception of masculine love for show. 
In the February instalment Denry makes his 
actual entry into the theatrical world. 

A smashing double page in color by Frank 
Schoonover, one of those daring splendid 
things that make you blink your eyes, illus- 
trates The Return to Nature—An Island 
Comedy,” by Ian Hay. It is a romantic tale 
with an unusual setting. 

“Home,” by Lincoln Colcord, is a fine, 
beautiful story. It has that quality which has 
given The American Magazine the first place 
in fiction, a distinction further emphasized 
by the new form. There isn’t any finer theme, 
you know that; and Mr. Colcord rises to it. 
So does Henry J. Peck, who made the illus- 
trations for it. 


The Interpreter and the “Turkey Trot” 


HE “Interpreter’s House" in this issue is 

a perfect joy. Only he could establish a 
connection between wholesale bribery and the 
Turkey Trot. What the wise Interpreter will 
talk about next month nobody but himself 
knows, but everyone does know it will be as 
worth while as it is charming—that it will be 
real literature. 


People Worth Knowing 


MONG the “Interesting People" there is 

a story about a man who runs a little 
bicycle-shop and who started a club called 
“Borrowers of Time,” a young man who got 
together men who lived past the biblical span 
of life, and who has found a way to make them 
happier. Also there is something about Mrs. 
Isaac Rice, the energetic woman who made a 
successful crusade against noise in New York 
City, and about Jimmie Hare, a sort of 
D'Artagnan at large among photographers— 
a man of infinite adventures. No calling 


furnishes so much, such varied excitement as 


the making of photographs for publication. 


You will look upon the face of Charles Has- 
kell, who is interesting not only because he 
has captured five thousand deserters from the 
United States army, but also because of the 
way he does it. 

If you have read “The Mind That Found 
Itself," one of the most terrible yet valuable 
of books, you will be interested in the work of 
Clifford W. Beers, who has devoted himself to 
helping the insane. Mr. Beers lost his reason 
when he was a student in Yale. He knows 
the sanitoriums and public hospitals where the 
insane are confined, from the inside. He 
knows of the suffering the victims endure, the 
conditions that stand in the way of recovery. 
He is giving all his energy, all the strength of 
purpose developed by the memory of what he 
has passed through, to helping others whose 
minds are still diseased. 


The Bigness of the Magazine 
po YOU know how many words of reading 


there are in the February number? Sixty 
thousand! Enough to make the average-sized 
novel. But there aren’t many books published 
in which the reading has the quality of The 
American Magazine. 

There are many pages in full color, others 
in tint, and upwards of a hundred illustrations 
in all. Not only are the pages larger, but 
there are more of them. So you see it is fair 
to call it a “big magazine.” 

But its most important bigness isn’t in the 
larger physical size, and its appeal to the eve, 
but in its spirit. When you read it you will 
feel that it really is a magazine of fire and 
friendliness. 


“The Exactly Right Size" 


JN the February number will appear letters 
from readers of The American about the new 
form. Some of them say things that make 
us feel proud and happy —and very grateful. 
After a year and a half of planning and ex- 
periment to determine exactly the right size, 
and to show some of its possibilities, the 
praise is sweet. 

All of the letters do not praise. Some of 
our very good friends hurl bricks at us with 
mighty vigor. We are glad to get these letters 
too, —and to print them too,—even if they 
don’t add to our comfort. 

If you haven’t written us, we will be glad 
to know what you think of this revolution in 
magazine-making, whether you praise or con- 
demn. The American Magazine is a famil 
institution, and you are as much a member 
of the family as the editors. 
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You always can have fresh cake on 
hand if you make it with 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortenin 
For Cake Making 


Then, even though you bake but once a week, you can serve delicious 
cake every day, because cake made with Crisco keeps fresh twice as long. 


Cake made with Crisco retains its original fine, soft texture— Crisco con- 
tains no water. It is z// shortening. Butter is almost one-fifth water. 


Crisco is purely vegetable and is a far richer shortening than butter. It 
produces cake wonderfully delicious in flavor, beautifully even in texture, 
much easier to digest; cake that keeps fresh as long as it lasts. 


Another thing of great importance to the cake baker, 

Crisco is always the same, winter and summer. As 

long as you use Crisco you need never have a failure Uee a at de Aes 
because of uncertainty in your shortening. Halter deer aero 
Yet with all these desirable qualities, Crisco costs " al "A aa i ory 
much less than butter. Crisco therefore means not e of Crisco. 


only better cake but less expense. 


Our New Cook Book 


showing through 100 recipes the proper way 
to use Crisco for frying, for shortening and 
for cake making, sent on request. The Procter 
& Gamble Co., Dept. Z, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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NABISCO 


SUGAR WATERS 


The one dessert confection to be served on any and all occasions— 
with ices and sherbets, with fruits and beverages. 


In ten cent tins; also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— 
Another dessert confection 
coated with rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 




















Dorothea 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


I 


Young is she, and slight to view 

In her home-made cambric dresses. 
Are her sweet eyes gray or blue? 
~ Twilight-color are her tresses. 
Fairy-fine at first she seems, 

But a closer look confesses 
She’s more wholesome stuff than dreams! 


III 


Once, within the ancient ground 

Where her fathers all lie sleeping, 
She, beside a recent mound, 

Still and tender, but not weeping, 
Stood: that picture on my heart 

Fain am I forever keeping: 


With that look I would not part. 


V 
Met you her in Hemlock Wood, 


In the white midwinter weather, 
When the pines a tufted hood, 

And the fern’s a crystal feather? 
Heard you then her yodel sweet 

And a far reply, together 
Float in echo where they meet? 


II 


(Yet I mind an April moon 

Shining down an orchard alley ... 
From one book, companions boon, 

There we read Love in the Valley; 
And I saw bright phantoms race, 

Thousand phantoms fleet and rally 
All across her lighted face.) 


IV 


O but in her maiden days 

How she led the children trooping 
Through the old familiar plays; 

Up her sash and flounces looping, 
If the tiniest lost his cue, 

To his side she ran, and stooping, 
Caught his hand and danced him through. 


VI 


Ariel voice, from range to range 
Lightly tossed, and sweetly flying! 
All thy notes to murmurs change 
When the winter light is dying; 
Allin magic murmurs she 
Laps and lulls the wee one lying, 
Pearl of twilight, on her knee. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE GRAND CANON OF ARIZONA FROM THE NEW 
From a painting made in the spring of 1912, by Thomas Moran, N. A. 
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The Grandfather 


Forty Years 





By Brand Whitlock. 


The Boy 


of It 


Illustrated ^» Hanson Booth 
And with Portraits 





A Boy and his Grandfather . 





NE hot afternoon in the sum- 
mer of my tenth year, my 
grandfather, having finished the 


nap he was accustomed to take 
after the heavy dinner which, in those 
days, was served at noon in his house, 
told me that I might go up town with 
him. This was not only a relief, but a 
prospect of adventure. It was a relief 
to have him finish his nap, because, 
while he was taking his nap, my grand- 
mother drew down at all the windows the 
heavy green shades, which, brought home 
by the family after a residence in Nu- 
remberg, were decorated at the bottom 
with a frieze depicting scenes along 
the Rhine, and a heavy and somnolent 
silence was imposed on all the house. 
When my grandfather took his nap, 
life seemed to pause, all activities were 
held in suspense. And the prospect was 


as a pleasant adventure, because when- 
ever my grandfather took me up-town 
with him he always bought me a present, 
which was sure to be more valuable, more 
expensive, than those little gifts at home, 
bestowed as rewards of various merits 
and sacrifices related to that institution 
of the afrernoon nap, and forthcoming 
if he got through the nap satisfactorily, 
that is, without being awakened. They 
consisted of mere money, the little five 
or ten cent notes of green scrip; “ shin- 
plasters" they were called, I believe, in 
those days. 

When my grandfather had rearranged 
his toilet, combing his thick white hair 
and then immediately running his fingers 


through it to rumple it up and give him ` 


a savage aspect, we set forth. 
He wore broad polished shoes, low, and 
fastened with buckles, and against the 


black of his attire his stiffly starched im- 
maculate white waistcoat was conspicu- 
ous. Only a few of its lower buttons of 
pearl were fastened; above that it was 
open, and from one of the buttonholes, 
the second from the top, his long gold 
watch-chain hung from its large gold 
hook. The black cravat was not hidden 
by his white beard, which he did not 
wear as long as many Ohio gentlemen 
of that day, and he was crowned by a 
large Panama hat, yellowed by years of 
summer service, and bisected by a ridge 
that began at the middle of the broad 
brim directly in front, ran back, climbed 
and surmounted the large high crown, 
and then, descending, ended its impres- 
sive career at the middle of the broad 
brim behind. 

I was walking on his left hand, near 
the fence, but as we entered the shade 
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of the elms and shrubbery of the Sweden- 
borgian churchyard, I went around to 
his other side, because a ghost dwelt 
in the Swedenborgian churchyard. My 
cousin had pointed it out to me, and once 
I had seen it distinctly. 

The precaution was unnecessary, for I 
had long known my grandfather for a 
brave man. He had been a soldier, and 
many persons in Urbana still saluted him 
as Major, though at that time he was 
mayor; going up town, in fact, meant to 
go to the town hall before going any- 
where else. In the shade he removed 
his hat, and taking out a large silk hand- 
kerchief, passed it several times over his 
his red, perspiring face. 

It was, as I have said, a hot afternoon, 
even for an August afternoon ir Ohio, 
and it was the hottest hour of the after- 
noon. Main Street, when we turned 
into it presently, was deserted, and wore 
an unreal appearance, like the street of 
the dead town that was painted on the 
scene at the opera-house. Far to the 
south it stretched its interminable length 
in white dust, until its trees came together 
in that mysterious distance where the 
fair-grounds were, and to the north its 
vista was closed by the bronze figure of 
the cavalryman standing on his pedestal 
in the Square, his head bowed in sad 
meditation, one gauntleted hand resting 
on his hip, the other on his saber-hilt. 
Out over the thick dust of the street the 
heat quivered and vibrated, and squint- 
ing in the sun at the far cavalryman, he 
seemed to move, to tremble, in the 
shimmer of that choking atmosphere. 

The town hall stood in Market Square; 
for, in addition to the Square, where the 
bronze cavalryman stood on his pedestal, 
there was Market Square, the day of 


"Doing his part 
in the observance 
of an old, cruel, 
and hideous su- 
perstition” 



























civic centers not having dawned on Ur- 
bana in that time, nor, doubtless, in this. 

Market Square was not a square, 
however, but a parallelogram, and on 
one side of it, fronting Main Street, was 
the town hall, a low building of brick, 
representing in itself an amazing unity 
of municipal functions—the germ of the 
group plan, no doubt, and, after all, in 
its little way, a civic center indeed. 
For there, in an auditorium, plays were 
staged before a populace innocent of the 
fact that it had a municipal theater, 
and in another room the city council sat, 
with representatives from Lighttown, and 
Gooseville, and Guinea, and the other 
faubourgs of our little municipality. 
Under that long low roof too were the 
“calaboose” and the headquarters of 
the fire department. Back of these the 
structure sloped away into a market- 
house of some sort, with a public scales, 
and broad, low, overhanging eaves, in 
the shade of which firemen, and the city 
marshal, and other officials, in the dim 
retrospect, seem to have devoted their 
leisure to the game of checkers. 

On the opposite side of Market Square 
there was a line of brick buildings, painted 
once, perhaps, and now of a faint pink 
or cerise which certain of the higher 
and more artistic grades of calcimining 
assume, and there seems to have been 
a series, almost interminable, of small 
saloons, — declining and fading away 
somewhere to the east, in the dark 
purlieus of Guinea. 

Here, along this line of saloons, if it 
was a line of saloons, or, if it was not, 
along the side of the principal saloon 
that in those wet days commanded that 
corner, there were always several carts, 
driven by Irishmen from Lighttown, 

smoking short clay pipes, and 
two-wheeled drays driven by ne- 
groes from Guinea or Gooseville. 
These negro drivers were burly 
men with shining black skins and 
gleaming eyes and teeth, whose 
merry laughter was almost belied 
by the ferocious, brutal whips they 


carried—whips precisely like that ` 


Simon Legree had wielded in the 
play in the theater just across the 
Square, now, by a stroke of poetic 
justice, in the hands of Uncle 
lom himself. But on this day 
the firemen were not to be seen 
under the eaves of the market- 
house; their checker-boards were 
quite abandoned. The mules be- 
tween the shafts of these two- 
wheeled drays hung their heads 
and their long ears drooped under 
the heat, and their black masters 
were curled up on the sidewalk 
against the wall of the saloon, 
asleep. The Irishmen were no- 
where to be seen, and Market 
Square was empty, deserted, and 
sprawled there reflecting the light 
in a blinding way, while 
from the yellow dusty 
levelofits cobbled surface 
rose, wave on wave, pal- 
pably, that trembling, 
shimmering, vibrating 
heat. And yet, there was 
one waking, living thing 
in sight. There, out in 
the middle of the Square 
he stood, a dusty drab 


figure, with an old felt hat on a head tha: 
must have ached and throbbed in tha: 
implacable heat, with a mass of rags upon 
him, his frayed trousers gathered at his 
ankles and bound about by irons, and a 
ball and chain to bind him to that spot. 
He had a broom in his hands, and was 
aimlessly making a little smudge of dust. 
doing his part in the observance of an 
old, cruel, and hideous superstition. 


I KNEW, of course, that he was a pris- 
oner. Usually there were three or 
four, sometimes half a dozen, such as he. 
They were the chain-gang, and they were 
Bad—made so by Rum. I knew thar 
they were brought out of the calaboose. 
that damp, dark place under the roof 
of the market-house, somewhere between 
the office of the mayor and the head- 
quarters of the fire department; and 
glimpses were to be caught now and then 
of their faces pressed against those bars. 

When, under the shade of the broad 
eaves, we were about to enter the 
mayor’s office, my grandfather motioned 
to the prisoner out there in the center of 
the Square, who with a new alacrity 
dropped his broom, picked up his ball. 
and lugging it in his arms, came up close 
to us, so very close that I could sec 
the sweat that drenched his forehead. 
stood in great beads on his upper lip. 
matted the hair on his forearms, stained 
with great dark splashes his old shirt, 
and glistened on his throat and breast. 
burned red by the sun. He dropped 
his ball, took off that rag of a hat, raised 
eyelids that were powdered with dust. 
and looked at my grandfather. 

“How many days did I give you?” 
my grandfather asked him. 

* Fifteen, your honor," he said. 

“How long have you been in?” 

“Three days, your honor." 

* Are you the only one in there?" 

“Yes, your honor." 

My grandfather paused and looked a: 
him. 

. Pretty hot out there, isn't it?” asked 
my grandfather. 

The prisoner smiled, a smile exactly 
like that anyone would have for such « 

uestion, but the smile flickered from his 
ace, as he said: 

“Yes, your honor." 

My grandfather looked out over the 
Square and up and down. There was no 
one anywhere to be seen. 

* Well, come on into the office." 

The prisoner picked up his ball, and 
followed my grandfather into the mayor's 
office. My grandfather went to a desk. 
drew out a drawer, fumbled in it, found 
a key, and with this he stooped and 
unlocked the irons on the prisoner 
ankles. But he did not remove th: 
irons—he seated himself in the large 
chair, and leaned comfortably against it: 
squeaking cane back. ; 

"Now," my grandfather said, “you 
go out there in the Square,— be careful 
not to knock the leg irons off as you go.— 
and you sweep around for a little while. 
and when the coast is clear you kics 
them off and light out." 

The creature in the drab rags looked «© 
my grandfather a moment, opened his 
lips, closed them, swallowed, and then . . 

“You'd better hurry," said my granc- 
father, “1 don't know what minute ti. 
marshal— --" 
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“Protecting a run-away negro hiding in a corn-crib" 


The prisoner gathered up his ball, 
hugged it carefully, almost tenderly, in 
his arms, and, with infinite delicacy as 
to the irons on his feet, he shuffled care- 
fully, yet somehow swiftly out. I saw 
him an instant in the brilliant glitter- 
ing sunlight framed by the door; he 
looked back, and then he disappeared, 
leaving only the blank surface of the 
cobblestones with the heat trembling 
over them. 


MY grandfather put on his glasses, 
turned to his desk, and took up some 
papers there. And I waited, in the still 
hot room. The minutes were ticked off 
by the clock. I wondered at each loud 
tick if it was the minute in which it 
would be proper for the prisoner to kick 
off those irons from his ankles and start 
to run. And then, after a few minutes, 
a man appeared in the doorway, and 
said breathlessly: 
“Joe, he has escaped!" 
It was Uncle John, a brother of my 
grandfather, one of the Brands of Ken- 
tucky, then on a visit—one of those 
long visits by which he and my grand- 
father sought to make up the large 
arrears of the differences, the divisions, 
and the separations of the great war. He 
was nearly of my grandfather's age, and 
like him a large man, with a white though 
longer beard. At his entrance my grand- 
father did not turn, nor speak, and Uncle 
John Brand cried again: 
**Joe, he’s gone, tell you; he’s getting 
away!” i 


My grandfather looked up then from 
his papers and said: 

* Vohn, you'd better come in out of that 
heat and sit down. You're excited.” 

"But he's getting away, I tell you! 
Don't you understand?" 

“Who is getting away?" 

“Why, that prisoner." 

“What prisoner?" 

“The prisoner out there in the Square. 
He has escaped! He's gone!" 

“But how do you know?" 

“I just saw him running down Main 
Street like a streak of lightning." 

My grandfather took out his silk hand- 
kerchief, passed it over his brow, and 
said: 

“To think of anyone running on a day 
like this!" 

And Uncle John Brand stood then, 
and gazed at his brother with an expres- 
sion of despair. 

"Can't you understand," he said, 
speaking in an intense tone, as if some- 
how to impress my grandfather with the 
importance of this event in society, 
“can’t you understand that the prisoner 
out there in the Square has broken away, 
has escaped, and at this minute is running 
down Main Street, and that he's getting 
farther and farther away with each 
moment that you sit there?" 

I had a vivid picture of the man running 
with long strides, in the soft dust of Main 
Street; he must even then, I fancied, be 
far down the street; he must indeed be 
down by Bailey's, and perhaps Bailey's 
dog was rushing out at him, barking. 


And I hoped he would run faster, and 
faster, and get away, though I felt it 
was wrong to hope this. Ss ohn 
Brand seemed to b right; though I did 
not like him as I liked my grandfather. 

"But how could he get away?" my 
grandfather was asking. “He was in 
irons." 

“He got the irons off somehow,” 
Uncle John Brand said, exasperated; 
“I don't know how. He didn't stop to 
explain!" He found a relief in this fine 
sarcasm, and then said: 

“ Aren't you going to do anything?" 

“Well,” said my grandfather, with an 
irresolution quite uncommon in him, “I 
suppose I really ought to do something. 
But I don't know just what to do." 
He sat up, and looked about all over the 
room. “You don't see the marshal, do 
you?" 

Uncle John Brand was looking at him 
now in disgust. 

“Just look outside there, will you, 
John,” my grandfather went on, “and 
see if you can find him. If you do, send 
him in, and I'll speak to him and have 
him go after the prisoner." 

Uncle John Brand of Kentucky stood 
a moment in the doorway, finding no 
words with which to express himself, 
and then went out. And when he had 
gone my grandfather leaned back in 
his chair and laughed and laughed; 
laughed until his ruddy face became much 
redder than it was even from the heat 
of that day. 

Now that I have set down, with such 
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particularity, an incident which I could 
not wholly understand nor reconcile with 
the established order of things until many 
years after, I am not so sure after all 
that I witnessed it in that Urbana of 
reality; it may have been in that Urbana 
of the memory, wherein related scenes 
and incidents have coalesced with the 
witnessed event, or in that Macochee 
of certain of my attempts in fiction, 
though I have always hoped that the 
fiction was the essential reality of life, 
and have tried to make it so. 

I am certain, however, that the inci- 
dent as related is entirely authentic, 
for I have recently made inquiries and 
established it beyond a reasonable doubt, 
as the lawyers say, in all its details as 
here given. I say in all its details, save 
possibly as to that of my own corporeal 
presence on the scene, at the actual 
moment of the occurrence. Only the 
other day I asked a favorite aunt of mine, 
and she remembered the incident per- 
fectly, and many another similar to 
it. "It was just like him," she added, 
with a dubious, though tolerant fondness. 
But when, like the insistent, questionin 
child in one of Riley's Hoosier poems, 1 
asked her if I had been there, she said 
she could not remember. 

But whether I was there in the flesh 
or not, or whether the.whole reality of 
that scene, so poignant, and insistent, 
and indelible, with its denial of the 
grounds of authority, its challenge to 
the bases of society, its shock to the 
orthodox mind (like that of John Brand of 
Kentucky, a strict constructionist, who 
believed in the old Constitution, and 
even then, in slavery), remains in my 
memory as the result of one of those tricks 
of a mind that has always dramatized 
scenes for its own amusement, I was there 
in spirit, and, indeed, at many another 
scene in the life of Joseph Carter Brand, 
whose name my mother gave me as a 

ood heritage. Whatever the bald and 

banal physical fact may have been, I 
was imaginatively present at the actual 
or related scene to such purpose that 
from it I derived an impression never to 
be erased from my mind. 

It is not given to all of us to say with 
such particularity and emphasis just 
what we learned from each person who 
has touched our existences and affected 
the trend of our lives, as it was given to 
Marcus Aurelius, for instance, so that 
one may say that from Rusticus one re- 
ceived this impression, or that from Apol- 
lonius one learned this and from Alexander 
the Platonic that; we must rather ascribe 
our little store of knowledge generally to 
the gods. But I am sure that no one was 
ever long with Joseph Carter Brand, or 
came to know him well, without learning 
that rarest and most beautiful of all the 
graces or of all the virtues— Pity. 


He, too, had tears for all souls in trouble 
Here, and in hell. 


Perhaps it is not so much pity as 
sympathy that I mean, but whether it 
was pity or sympathy, it was that divine 
quality in man which enables him to 
imagine the sorrows of others, to under- 
stand what they feel, to suffer with them; 
in a word, the ability to put himself in the 
other fellow's place,—the hall-mark, I be- 
lieve, of true culture, far more than any 
degree or doctor's hood could possibly be. 


It may have been some such feel- 
ing as this for the negroes that led 
him, when a young man in Kentucky, 
to renounce a patrimony of slaves and 
come north. It was not, to be sure, a 
very large patrimony, for his father was 
a farmer in a rather small way in Bour- 
bon County, and owned a few slaves, 
but whatever the motive, he refused to 
own human chattels and left Bourbon 
County, where his branch of the Brands 
had lived since their emigration from 
Virginia, to which colony, so long before, 
their original had come as a "facobite 
exile from Forfarshire in Scotland. 

My grandfather came north into Ohio 
and Champaign County, and he had not 
been there very long before he went back 
to Virginia and married Lavinia Talbott, 
and when they went to live on the farm 
he called “Pretty Prairie," he soon found 
himself deep in Ohio politics, as it seems 
the fate of most Ohioans to be, and con- 
tinued in that element all his life. He 
had his political principles from Henry 
Clay,—he had been to Ashland and 
had known the family,—and he was 
elected as a Whig to the Legislature in 
1842 and to the State Senate of Ohio in 
1854. There he learned to know and to 
admire Salmon P. Chase, then Governor 
of Ohio, and it was not long until he 
was in the Abolitionist movement, and 
he got into it so deeply that nothing less 
than the Civil War could ever have got 
him out, for he was in open defiance, most 
of the time, to the Fugitive Slave Law. 


ONE of the accomplishments in which 
he took pride, perhaps next to his abil- 
ity as a horseman, was his skill with the 
rifle, acġuired in Kentucky at the expense 
of squirrels in the tops of tall trees 
(he could snuff a candle with a rifle), 
and this ability he placed at the service 
of a negro named Ad White, who had 
run away from his master in the South, 
and was hidden in a corn-crib near Ur- 
bana when overtaken by United States 
marshals from Cincinnati. The negro 
was armed, and was defending himself, 
when my grandfather and his friend 
Ichabod Corwin, of a name tolerably well 
known in Ohio history, went to his 
assistance, and drove the marshals off 
by the hot fire of their rifles. The mar- 
shals retreated, and came up later 
with reinforcements, strong enough to 
overpower Judge Corwin and my grand- 
father, but the negro had escaped. 

The scrape was an expensive one; there 
were proceedings against them in the 
United States Court in Cincinnati, and 
they only got out of it years after when the 
Fugitive Slave Law was rapidly becoming 
no law, and Ad White could live near 
Urbana in peace during a long life, and 
be pointed out as an interesting relic of 
the great conflict. 

This adventure befell him in 1858, 
when he had been a Republican for two 
years, having been a delegate to the first 
convention of the party in 1856, the one 
that met in Pittsburgh, before the nomi- 
nating convention which named Frémont 
had met in Philadelphia. He had attended 
that convention with Cassius M. Clay 
of Kentucky, and shared quarters with 
him at the hotel. 

In 1908, in the Coliseum at Chicago, 
when the Republican National Conven- 
tion was in session, there were conducted 


.managing the convention, had 


to the stage one morning, and introduced 
to the delegates, two old gentlemen who 
had been delegates to that first convention 
of the party, and after they had been 
presented and duly celebrated by the 
chairman and cheered by the delegates 
they were assiduously given seats in 
large chairs, and there, throughout the 
session, side by side they sat, their 
hands clasped over the crooks of their 
heavy canes, their white old heads 
unsteady, peering out in a certain pur- 
blind, bewildered, aged way over that 
mighty assembly of the power and the 
wealth, the respectability and the author- 
ity, of the nation—far other than that fev- 
olutionary gathering they had attended 
half a century before! 

All through the session, now and then 
I would look at them; there was a cer- 
tain indefinable pathos in them, they sat 
so still, they were so old, there was in 
their attitude the acquiescence of 
and I would recall my grandfather's 
stories of the days when they were the 
force in the Republic, and the runaway 
“niggers,” and the rifles, and the great 
blazing up of liberty in the land, and it 
seemed to me that Time, or what Thomas 
Hardy calls the Ironic Spirit, or f 
it was only the politicians who | 









some grotesque, stupendous jo! 
those patriarchs. Did their old 
gazing so strangely on that s 
hold its implications? Did they desery 
the guide-post that told them how far 
away they really were from that first 
convention and its ideals? ~ 

But whatever the reflections of those 
two aboriginal Republicans, or whatever 
emotions or speculations they may have 
inspired in those who saw them,—the 
torch of liberty being ever brandished 
somewhere in this world and tossed from 
hand to hand,—they had done their part 
in their day, and might presumably be 
allowed to.look on at the antics of men 
wherever they chose, in peace. They 
had known Lincoln, no inconsiderable 
distinction in itself! 

Out of that first convention my grand- 
father, like them, had gone, and he had 
done his part to help elect Lincoln after 
Lincoln had defeated Chase in the Chi- 
cago convention of 1860, and had been 
nominated for the Presidency. And then, 
with his man elected, my ndfather 
had gone into the war that broke upon 
the land. ; 

He went in with the 66th Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, a regiment which he was 
commissioned by Governor Dennison to 
recruit at Urbana, and when it was 
marshaled in camp near Urbana he was 
offered its command, an honor and 3 
responsibility he declined because, he 
said, he knew nothing of the art of 
war, if it is an art, or of its science, if it 
is a science, and so was content with the 
shoulder-straps of a captain. One of his 
sons, a lieutenant in the regular army, was 
already at the front with his regiment. 
and another son was a captain in the 
66th, and later on, when he had been 
transferred to the Department of Sub- 
sistence, he took his youngest son with 
him in the capacity of a clerk, so that the 
men of his family were away to the war 
for those four years, and the women 
remained behind, making housewives and 
scraping lint, and watching, and waiting. 
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and praying, and enduring all those 
hardships and making all those sacrifices 
which are so lauded by the poetic and 
the sentimental and yet are not enough 
to entitle them to a voice in that govern- 
ment in whose cause they are made. 
The situation was made all the more 
poignant because the great issue had 
separated the family, and there were 
brothers and cousins on the other side, 
though one of these, in the person of 
Aunt Lucretia, chose that inauspicious 
time to come over from the other side 
all the way from Virginia, to pay a visit, 
and celebrated the report of a Confed- 
erate victory by parading up-town with 
a-butternut badge on her bosom. She 
sailed several times about the Square, 
with her head held high and her crin- 
olines rustling and standing out, and 
her butternut badge in evidence, and 
was rescued by my grandmother, who, 
hearing of her temerity, went up-town 
in desperation and in fear that she 
might arrive too late. It was a story 
I was fond of hearing, and as I pictured 
the lively scene I always had the statue 
of the cavalryman as a figure in the 
picture—though of course the statue 


could not have been in existence during 
the war, since it was erected as a memorial 
to the 66th and a monument to its fallen 
heroes and their deeds. The cavalryman, 
an officer wearing a romantic cloak 
and the old plumed hat of the military 
fashion of that date, and leaning on his 
saber in a gloomy way, I always thought 
was a figure of my uncle, that Captain 
Brand who went out with the 66th, just 
as I thought for a long time that the 
Civil War was practically fought out 
on the Northern side by the 66th, which 
was not so strange perhaps, since nearly 
every family in Urbana had been rep- 
resented in the regiment, and they all 
talked of little else than the war for many 
years. They called the 66th the “Bloody 
Sixty-sixth," a name I have since heard 
applied to other regiments, but the 
honorable epithet was not undeserved 
by that legion, for it had a long and 
most gallant record, beginning with the 
Army of the Potomac and fighting in all 
that army's battles until after Ge:tys- 
burg, and then with the 11th and 12th 
corps it was transferred, under Hooker, 
to the Army of the Tennessee, at Chatta- 
nooga, in time for Lookout Mountain and 


Missionary Ridge, after which it went 
with Sherman to the sea, and thus com- 
pleted the circuit of the Confederacy. 


M* grandfather, however, did not go 
with his regiment to the West. He 
had been transferred to the Commissary 
Department, and he remained with the 
Army of the Potomac until the close of the 
war, and it was on some detail connected 
with his duties in that department 
that, in 1865, he went into Washington 
and had the interview with President 
Lincoln I so much liked to hear him 
tell about. It was not in the course 
of his military duty that he went to see 
the Commander-in-Chief; whatever those 
duties were they were quickly discharged 
at the War Department, so that, in the 
hours of freedom remaining to him before 
he went back to the front, he did what 
everyone likes to do in Washington,— 
he went to see the President. ut he 
went in no military capacity; he went 
rather in that political capacity he so 
much preferred to the military, and he 
went as to the chief he had so long known 
and loved and followed. 
It would be his old friend Chase who 
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“He had a large family, and he loved to have them all about him, and in the evenings they gathered 


presented him to the President, but their 
conversation was soon interrupted by 
the entrance of an aide who announced 
the arrival in the White House grounds of 
an Indiana regiment passing through 
Washington, which, as seems to have 
been the case with most regiments passing 
through the Capital, demanded a speech 
from the President. And Lincoln com- 
plied, and as he arose to go out he asked 
my grandfather to accompany him, and 
they continued their talk on the way. 
But when they stood in the White House 
portico, and the regiment beheld the Presi- 
dent and saluted him with its lifted cheer, 
the aide stepped to my grandfather's 
side, and Matri to his chagrin—for he 
had been held by the President while he 
finished a story—told him that it would 
be necessary for him to drop a few paces 
to the rear. It was a little contretemps 
that embarrassed my grandfather, but 
Lincoln, with his fine and delicate per- 
ceptions, divined the whole situation, 
and met it with that kindness which was 
so great a part of the humor and human- 
ness in him, by saying: 

“You see, Mr. Brand, they might not 
know which was the President." 

It was not long after that he was at 
Appomattox and the first to issue rations 





there at the piano they had bought in Berlin” 


to the hungry Confederates who had just 
surrendered, and no act of his life gave 
him quite as much satisfaction as to 
have hea the first to pour his whole 
supply of hardtack into the blankets of 
those whom still and always he remem- 
bered as of his own blood. And that 
done, after they had ridden into Rich- 
mond, he was relieved and was soon 
back in Washington calling on Chase 
again. Chase asked him what he could do 
for him, and my grandfather said there 
was but one thing in the world he wanted: 
namely, to go home; and a request so 
simple was granted with that alacrity 
with which politicians grant bequests 
that, in their scope, fall so short of what 
might have been expected. But it was 
not long until Chase's influence was 
requested in a more substantial matter, 
and in 1870 my grandfather, with his 
wife and two younger daughters, was 
on his way across the Atlantic to Nurem- 
berg, where President Grant had ap- 
pointed him consul. 

It was not, of course, until after his 
return from the foreign experience that 
my conscious acquaintance with him 
began. But when they returned and 
opened the old house, and filled it with 
the spoil of their European travel,— 


some wonderful mahogany furniture and 
Dresden china, and other objects of 
far more delight to us children, —he and 
I began a friendship which lasted until 
his death, and was marred by no mis- 
understanding, except, perhaps, as to 
the number of hours his saddle-horse 
should be ridden on the gallop, and the 
German he wished me to read to him 
out of the little black-bound volumes of 
Schiller and Goethe, which for year: 
were his companions. He held, no doubt 
with some show of reason on his side, that 
if he could master the language after he 
was sixty, I might learn at least to read 
it before I was sixteen. The task had 
its discouragements, not lightened, even 
in after years, when I read in their fa- 
mous and delightful correspondence Car- 
lyle’s advice to Emerson to possess himself 
of the German language; it would be 
done, wrote Carlyle, in six weeks! Bur. 
like Emerson, I was afflicted with the 
postponement and debility of the blond 
constitution, and I observed that, ex- 
cept in great moments of unappreciated 
sacrifice, my grandfather preferred to read 
his German himself rather than to listen 
to my renditions. 

I have spoken of the house as the old 
house, and I do that as viewing it from 
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the point of disadvantage of the years 
that have gone since it grew out of that 
haze and mist and darkness of early 
recollections into a place that was 
ablaze with light at evening and full of 
the constant wonder and delight of the 
company of a large family. It was, 
indeed, an old house then, with a high- 
gabled roof at one wing, that made an 
attic which we called, with a sense of 
its mystery, the “dark room,"—a room, 
however, not so dark that I could not see 
to read the old bound volumes of a 
newspaper an uncle had once edited;—one 
could lie under the little gable windows 
and pore over the immense quartos, 
or more than quartos, and exercise the 
imagination by reading of some long 
dead event, and, with a great effort, 
project one's self back to that time, and 
pretend to read with none other than 
its contemporary impressions. 

The cellar of the house was not so inter- 
esting, though it was mysterious, and far 
more terrifying. There was a vast fire- 
place in the cellar, in which, as Jane, the 
old colored woman who was sometimes a 
cook and sometimes a nurse, once solemnly 
told my cousin and me, the devil dwelt, 
so that I visited it only once, and there 
so plainly saw the ugly horns of that 
dark deity that we fled up-stairs and 
into the sunlight again. It may have 
been that the crane and the andirons of 
the old fireplace helped out the impres- 
sion, though after the original suggestion 
little was required to strengthen it, and 
we never went down there again, except 
to lure a younger cousin as far as the door 
to shudder in the awful pleasure of wit- 
nessing her fear. 

This gabled wing had been the original 
house, and additions had been built to it 
in two directions, with a wide hall, some- 
what after the Southern fashion in which 
so many houses in that part of Ohio 
were built in those days. 

It seems larger in the retrospect than 
it is in the reality, and I am not endow- 
ing it with the spaciousness of a mansion; 
it was, in fact, a modest dwelling of a 
dozen rooms, with an atmosphere that 
was imparted to it by the furniture 
that had been brought back from Europe, 
and the personality that filled it. 

My grandfather conducted his estab- 
lishment on a scale of prodigality that 
had a certain patriarchal air; he had a 
large family, and he loved to have them 
all about him, and in the evenings they 
gathered there at the piano they had 
bought in Berlin, and when the candles 
in its ,curious brass sconces had been 
lighted, there was music, for the whole 
family possessed some of that talent which, 
as President Eliot rightly declares in his 
lecture on “The Happy Life," contrib- 
utes so much real pleasure. My grand- 
father did not himself sing; or, at least, 
he sang rarely, and then only one or 
two Scotch songs, but when he could be 
induced to do this, the event took on 
the festal air of a celebration. 

His two younger daughters had been 
educated in music in Germany, and there 
was something more of music in the house 
than the mere classic portraits of Mozart 
and Beethoven which hung on the wall 
near the painting of the old castle at 
Nuremberg. They played duets, and 
once, at least, at a recital given in the 
town, we achieved the distinction of a 


number played on two pianos by my 
mother and her three sisters. 

The May festivals in "the City," as we 
called Cincinnati in those days, were a 
part of existence, and my first excursion 
into the larger world was when my father 
took me to Cincinnati to hear Theodore 
Thomas’s Orchestra, which proved to 
be an excursion not only into a larger 
world, but eventually into a larger life, 
that life of music, that life of a love 
of all the arts, which provides a consola- 
tion that would be complete could I but 
express myself in any one of them. I 
did, indeed, attempt some expression of 
the joys of that experience, for with more 
pretension than I could dare to-day, I 
wrote a composition, or paper, on 
Music which was printed in a child's 
publication, and won for me a little 
prize. It was twenty-two years before 
I was able again to have any writing 
of mine accepted and published by a 
magazine. 


URBANA in those days was not with- 

out its atmosphere of culture, in- 
fluenced in a degree by the presence of 
the Urbana University, a Swedenborgian 
college which in the days before the war 
had flourished, because so many of its 
students came from the Southern States. 
It declined after the war, but even after 
that event, the presence of so many 
persons of the Swedenborgian persuasion, 
with their gentle manners and intellectua! 
appreciation, kept the traditions alive, 
and the college itself continued, though 
not so flourishingly, on its endowed 
foundation. 

One of the tutors in it was a young 
brown-haired man who several times a 
day passed by my grandfather's home 
on his way to and from his classes, whom 
afterwards I came to admire for those 
writings to which was signed the name 
of Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. He did not 


remain long in Urbana, not longer it 
seems than he could help, and to judge 
from some of his pictures of various 
phases of its life, he did not like 
the town as well as the Urbana folk 
themselves liked it. It was a rather 
self-sufficient town, I fancy, and it cared 
so little for change that it has scarcely 
changed at all, save as one misses the 
faces and the forms one used to see there 
in other days. It was the home of the 
distinguished family, and the birthplace, 
too, of John Quincy Adams Ward, the 
sculptor, and the possession of a person- 
ality in itself distinguishes a town. 

I was walking with my father across 
Market Square not long ago—it had 
shrunk in size and seemed little and mean 
and sordid, despite the new city hall that 
has replaced the old, and there was no 
miserable prisoner idly sweeping the 
cobblestones, though the negro drivers 
with their bull whips were snoozing there 
as formerly. “They have been there 
ever since eighteen sixty-six,’’ said my 
father, who had gone there in the year 
he had mentioned on his coming out of 
college. 

His home was in Piqua, a town not 
far away, where his father had retired 
to rest after his lifelong labors on a 
farm he had himself “cleared” in Mont- 
gomery County many years before. This 
paternal grandfather was a large, gaunt, 
silent man, who spoke little, and then 
mostly in a sardonic humor, as when, 
during that awful pioneer work of felling 
a forest to make a little plantation, he 
said to his grown sons who were helping 
to clear away the underbrush of a walnut 
wood: 

“Boys, 
here.” 

Few other of his sayings have been 
preserved, and it may be that he has 
left behind an impression that he never 
talked at all because he never talked 
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politics, and not to do that in Ohio 
dooms one to a silence almost perpetual. 
He had once been a Democrat, and 
had participated with such enthusiasm 
in the campaign of 1856 that he had 
kept his horses’ tails and manes braided 
for a month that they might roll forth 
in noble curls when they were loosened, 
and the horses harnessed to a carriage 
containing four veterans of the Revolu- 
tion, who were to be thus splendidly 
drawn to the raising of a tall hickory 
pole in honor of James Buchanan, that 
year a candidate for President. But the 
old diplomatist made such a miserable 
weakling failure of his administration 
that his Piqua partizan became so dis- 
gusted that he renounced forever his 
interest in political affairs, and, like 
Henry l., never smiled again. 

Butmy Grandfather Brand, when hewas 
not talking about poetry or the war, was 
talking about politics; sometimes world 
politics, for he was interested in that; 
sometimes European politics, which he 
had followed ever since in Paris he had 
witnessed the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian War, or national politics, or 
State politics, or, in default of a larger 
interest, local politics, which in Ohio, 
as no doubt elsewhere, sometimes looms 
largest and most important of all, be- 
cause, as De Tocqueville says, local 
assemblies constitute the strength of 
free institutions. 

My grandfather was then, at the time 
of which I am thinking even if I am not 
very specifically writing about it, mayor 
—and continued to be mayor for four 
terms. It was an office that was suited, 
no doubt, to the leisure of his retirement, 
and while it gave him the feeling of being 
occupied in public affairs, it nevertheless 
left him opportunities enough for his Ger- 
man poets, and for his horses and his 
farm out at Cable, and the strawberries 
he was beginning to cultivate with the 
enthusiasm of an amateur. 


N such an atmosphere, of course, it 

was natural to be a Republican; it was 
more than that, it was inevitable that 
one should be a Republican; it was not 
a matter of intellectual choice, it was 
a process of biological selection. The 
Republican party was not a faction, not 
a group, not a wing, it was an institution 
like those Emerson speaks of in his essay 
Politics, rooted like oak-trees in the 
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his old regiment, 


center around which men group them- 
selves as best they can. It was a funda- 
mental and self-evident thing, like life, 
and liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
or like the flag, or the federal judiciary. 
It was elemental, like gravity, the sun, 
the stars, the ocean. It was merely a 
synonym for patriotism, another name 
for the nation. One became, in Urbana 
and in Ohio for many years, a Republi- 
can just as the Eskimo dons fur clothes. 
It was inconceivable that any self- 
respecting person should be a Democrat. 
There were, perhaps, Democrats in 
Lighttown; but then there were rebels 
in Alabama, and in the Kuklux Klan, 
about which we read in the evening, in 
the Cincinnati Gazette. 

One of the perplexing and confounding 
anomalies of existence was the fact that 
our neighbor, Mr. L ,was a Demo- 
That fact perhaps explained to me 
why he walked so modestly, so unob- 
trusively, in the shade, so close to the 
picket fences of Reynolds Street, with 
his head bowed. I supposed that, being 
a Democrat, it was only natural for him to 
slink along. Hewasa lawyer and a gentle- 
man; my grandfather spoke with him, but 
from my mind I could never banish the 
factthat hewas a Democrat, and to explain 
his bent, thoughtful attitude I imagined 
another reason than the fact that he was 
a meditative, studious man. 

Lawyers, of course, were Republicans, 
else how could they deliver patriotic 
addresses on Decoration Day and at 
the reunions of the 66th regiment? It 
was natural for young men to be law- 
yers, then to be elected prosecuting attor- 
ney, then to go to the Legislature, then 
to Congress, then— Governor, Senator, 
President. They could not, of course, go 
any more to war and fight for liberty; 
that distinction was no longer, unhappily, 
possible, but they could be Republicans. 
The Republican party 
had saved the Union, won 
liberty for all men, and 
there was nothing left 
for the patriotic to do 
but to extol that party, 
and to see to it that its 
members held office 
under the Government. 

In thosedays the party 
had many leaders in Ohio 
who had served the 
nation in. military or 





civil capacity during the great crisis; 
scarcely a county that had not some 
colonel or general whose personality 
impressed the popular imaç'nation; they 
were looked up to, and revered, and in 
the political campaigns their faces, pale 
or red in the flare of the torches of those 
vast and tumultuous processions that still 
staged the political contests in the terms 
of war, looked down from the festooned 
platforms in every public square. And 
yet they were already remote, statuesque. 
oracular, and there was the reverent sense 
that somehow placed them in the ideal past, 
whose problems had all been happily 
solved, rather than in the real present. 


UT up in the northwestern part of the 

State, still referred to, even in days 
so late as those, with something of the 
humorous contempt that attached to the 
Black Swamp, there had risen a young, 
fiery, and romantic figure who ignored the 
past and flung himself with fierce ardor 
into a new campaign for liberty. His 
words fell strangely on ezcs that were 
accustomed to the reassurance that liberty 
was at last conquered, and his doctrines 
perplexed and irritated minds that had 
sunk into the shallow optimism of a 
belief that there were no more liberations 
needed in the world. It was not a new cry, 
indeed, that he raised, but an old one 
thought tohave beenstilled, and the stand- 
ard he lifted in the Black Swamp was 
looked upon by many Ohioans as much 
askance as though it were another secession 
flag of starsand bars. Indeed, it had long 
been associated with the cause of the con- 
quered South, because that section, by 
reason of its economic conditions, had long 
espoused the principle of Free Trade. 





On page 97 of this number Brand W hit- 
lock gives some vivid reminiscences con- 
cerning this extraordinary young man 
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The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 


Illustrations by C. H. Taffs 





Edward Henry Machin—Denry the Audacious—the daring, immensely clever marvel who began with nothing, finds at forty- 
three that he has an income of twenty-five thousand dollars a year which he is unable to spend—although he has the finest bath- 


tub in the Five Towns! 
Hall in Bursley, his own town. 


saved time by calling him that instead of Edward Henry—is presently invited to sit in a box. 
of the célebrated American actor, Seven Sachs. 
land in London which calls for the building of a theater. 


Bryany. 


amazing invention and resourcefulness, his impudence, his daring—these things inflame Denry’s ambition. 


He is eager for change, for wider notoriety. Certain domestic incidents drive him to the Empire Music 
He is pained because no one recognizes the distinguished Alderman Machin. 


Denry—his mother 
He meets Mr. Bryany, the manager 


Denry, being eager for some excitement, buys from Bryany a half-interest on 
He pays five hundred dollars, largely for the purpose of impressing 
Then the boredom of life in the Five Towns, the craving for the lime-light, the facing of things that will demand his 


For him it is on to 


London to conquer a new world. The other half-interest in the option Denry has bought is held by Rose Euclid, “one of the most 


renowned star actresses in England.” 


HE early adventures of Alder- 

man Machin of Bursley at 

Wilkins’s Hotel, London, were 

so singular and to him so re- 
freshing that they must be recounted 
in some detail. 

He went to London by the morning 
express from Knype, on the Monday 
week after his visit to the music-hall. 
In the meantime he had had some corre- 
spondence with Mr. Bryany, more poetic 
than precise, about the option, and had 
informed Mr. Bryany that he would 
arrive in London several days before the 
option expired. But he had not given a 
definite date. The whole affair, indeed, 
was amusingly vague; and, despite his 
assurances to his wife that the matter 
was momentous, he did not regard his trip 
to London as a business trip at all, but 
rather as a simple freakish change of air. 
The one certain item in the whole situa- 
tion was that he had in his pocket a 
quite considerable sum of actual money, 
destined—he hoped but was not sure— 
to take up the option at the proper 
hour. 

Nellie, impeccable to the last, accom- 
panied him in the motor to Knype, the 
main-line station. The drive, super- 
ficially pleasant, was in reality very dis- 
concerting to him. For nine days the 
household had talked in apparent cheer- 
fulness of Father's visit to London, 
as though it were an occasion for joy 
on Father's behalf, tempered by affec- 
tionate sorrow for his absence. The 
official theory was that all was for the 
best in the best of all possible homes, and 
this theory was admirably maintained. 
And yet everybody knew—even to 
Maisie—that it was not so; everybody 
knew that the master and the mistress 
of the home, calm and sweet as was their 
demeanor, were contending in a terrific 
silent and mysterious altercation, which 
in some way was connected with the 
visit to London. So far as Edward Henry 
was concerned, he had been hoping for 
some decisive event—a tone, gesture, 
glance, pressure—during the drive to 
Knype, which offered the last chance of 
a real concord. No such event occurred. 
They conversed with the same false cor- 
diality as had marked their relations 
since the evening of the dog-bite. On 
that evening Nellie had suddenly trans- 


Chapter III—Wilkins’s 


formed herself into a'distressingly perfect 
angel, and not once had she descended 
from her high estate. At least daily she 
had kissed him—what kisses! isses 
that were not kisses! Tasteless mockeries, 
like non-alcoholic ale! He could have 
killed her, but he could not put a finger on 
a fault in her marvelous wifely behavior; 
she would have died victorious. 

So that his freakish excursion was not 
starting very auspiciously. And, waiting 
with her for the train on the platform at 
Knype, he felt this more and more. His 
old clerk Penkethman was there to re- 
ceive certain final instructions on Thrift 
Club matters,and the sweetness of Nellie's 
attitude towards the ancient man, and 
the ancient man's naive pleasure therein, 
positively maddened Edward Henry, to 
such an extent that he began to think: 
“Is she going to spoil my trip for me?" 

Then Brindley came up. Brindley too 
was going to London. And Nellie's 
saccharine assurances to Brindley that 
Edward Henry really needed a change 
just about completed Edward Henry's 
desperation. Not even the uproarious 
advent of two jolly wholesale grocers, 
Messieurs Garvin and Quorrall, also 
going to London, could effectually lighten 
his pessimism. 

When the train steamed in, Edward 
Henry, in fear, postponed the ultimate 
kiss as long as possible. He allowed 
Brindley to climb before him into the 
second-class compartment, and purposely 
tarried in finding change for the por- 
ter; and then he turned to Nellie, and 


stooped. She raised her white veil and 


raised the angelic face. They kissed,— 
the same false kiss,—and she was 
withdrawing her lips. But sud- 
denly she put them again to his for one 
second, with a hysterical clinging pres- 
sure. It was nothing. Nobody could 
have noticed it. Sheherself pretended that 
she had not done it. Edward Henry 
had to pretend not to notice it. But to 
him it was everything. She-had relented. 
She had surrendered. The sign had come 
from her. She wished him to enjoy his 
visit to London. 

He said to himself: 

“Dashed if I don't write to her every 
day!" 

He leaned out of the window as the 
train rolled away, and waved and smiled 


.compartment; 


.that Messrs. Garvin and Quorrall did 


mee 
aA 


to her, not concealing his sentiments 
now; nor did she conceal hers as she 
replied with exquisite pantomime to 
his signals. But if the train had not been 
rapidly and infallibly separating them, 
the reconciliation could scarcely have been 
thus open. If for some reason the train 
had backed into the station and ejected 
its passengers, those two would have 
covered up their feelings again in an in- 
stant. Such is human nature in the Five 
Towns. 

When Edward Henry withdrew his 
head into the compartment, Brindley 
and Mr. Garvin, the latter standing at 
the corridor door, observed that his spirits 
had shot up in the most astonishing 
manner, and in their blindness they 
attributed the phenomenon to Edward 
Henry's delight in a temporary freedom 
from domesticity. 

Mr. Garvin had come from the 
neighboring compartment, which was 
first-class, to suggest a game at bridge. 
Messieurs Garvin and Quorrall journeyed 
to London once a week and sometimes 
oftener, and, being traders, they had 
special season-tickets. They traveled first- 
class because their special season-tickets 
were first-class. Brindley said that he 
didn’t mind a game, but that he had 
not the slightest intention of paying 
excess fare for the privilege. Mr. Garvin 
told him to come along and trust in 
Messieurs Garvin and Quorrall. Edward 
Henry, not nowadays an enthusiastic 
card-player, enthusiastically agreed to 
join the hand, and announced that he 
did not care if he paid forty excess 
fares. Whereupon Robert Brindley 
grumbled enviously that it was “all very 
well for millionaires ." They fol- 
lowed Mr. Garvin into the first-class 
and it soon appeared 


in fact own the train, and that the 
London and North Western Railway was 
no more than their wash-pot. 

“ Bring us a cushion from somewhere, 
will ye?" said Mr. Quorrall casually 
to a ticket-collector who entered. 

And the resplendent official obeyed. 
The long cushion, rapt from another 
compartment, was placed on the knees 
of the quartet, and the game began. 
'The ticket-collector examined the tickets 
of Brindley and Edward Henry, and 
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“He had a theory that all male personal attendants were an inexcusable excrescence on the social fabric’ 


somehow failed to notice that they were 
of the wrong color. And at this proof 
of their influential greatness, Messieurs 
Garvin and Quorrall were both secretly 
proud. 

The last rubber finished in the neigh- 
borhood of Willesden, and Edward 
Henry, having won eighteen pence half- 

enny, was exuberantly content, for 
Meno. Garvin, Quorrall, and Brindley 
were all renowned card-players. The 
cushion was thrown away, and a fitful 
conversation occupied the few remaining 
minutes of the journey. 

"Where do you put up?" Brindley 
asked Edward Henry. 

“Majestic,” said Edward Henry. 
“Where do you?” 

“Oh! Kingsway, I suppose.” 

The Majestic and the Kingsway were 
two of the half-dozen very large and 
very mediocre hotels in London which, 
from causes which nobody, and especially 
no American, has ever been able to dis- 
cover, are particularly affected by Mid- 
land provincials “on the jaunt.” Both 
had an immense reputation in the Five 
Towns 

There was nothing new to say about 
the Majestic and the Kingsway, and the 
talk flagged until Mr. Quorrall men- 
tioned Seven Sachs. The mighty Seven 
Sachs, in his world-famous play, ‘‘Over- 


heard,” had taken precedence of all 
other topics in the Five Towns during the 
previous week. He had crammed the 
theater and half emptied the Empire 
penal for six nights: a wonderful 
eat. 

Incidentally, his fifteen hundredth ap- 
pearance in “Overheard” had taken 
pe in the Five Towns, and the Five 

owns had found in this fact a peculiar 
satisfaction, as though some deep merit 
had thereby been acquired or rewarded. 
Seven Sachs's tour was now closed, and 
on the Sunday he had gone to London, 
en route for America. 

“I heard he stops at Wilkins's," said 
Mr. Garvin. 

* Wilkins's your grandmother!” Brind- 
ley essayed to crush Mr. Garvin. 

“J don't say he does stop at Wilkins's," 
said Mr. Garvin, an individual not easy 
UC "[ only say I heard as he 

1d. 

“They wouldn't have him!" Brindley 
insisted firmly. 

Mr. Quorrall at any rate seemed 
tacitly to agree with Brindley. The 
august name of Wilkins’s was in its 
essence so exclusive that vast numbers 
of fairly canny provincials had never 
heard of it. Ask ten well-informed pro- 
vincials which is the first hotel in London, 
and nine of them would certainly reply, 


the Grand Babylon. Not that even 
wealthy provincials from the industrial 
districts are in the habit of staying 
at the Grand Babylon! No! Edward 
Henry, for example, had never stayed at 
the Grand Babylon, no more than he 
had ever bought a first-class ticket on a 
railroad. The idea of doing so had 
scarcely occurred to him. here are 
certain ways of extravagant smartness 
which are not considered to be good form 
among solid wealthy provincials. Why 
travel first-class (they argue), when second 
is just as good and no one can tell the 
difference once you get out of the 
train? Why ape the tricks of another 
stratum of society? They like to read 
about the dinner-parties and supper- 
parties at the Grand Babylon; but they 
are not emulous, and they do not imitate. 
At their most adventurous they would 
lunch or dine in the neutral region of 
the grill-room at the Grand Babylon. 
As for Wilkins's, in Devonshire Square. 
which is infinitely better known among 
princes than in the Five l'owns, and whose 
name is affectionately pronounced with 
a “V” by half the monarchs of Europe. 
few industrial provincials had ever seen 
it. The class which is the backbone of 
England left it serenely alone to royalty 
and the aristocratic parasites of royalty. 
“T don't see why they shouldn't have 
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him," said Edward Henry, as he lifted 
a challenging nose in the air. 

“Perhaps you don't, Alderman!" said 
Brindley. 

“I wouldn't mind going to Wilkins's,"' 
Edward Henry persisted. 

“Td like to see you,” said Brindley, 
with curt scorn. 

“Well, said Edward Henry, “PU 

-bet you a fiver I do.” Had he not won 
eighteen pence half-penny? And was he 
not securely at peace with his wife? 

“I don't bet fivers,” said the cautious 
Brindley. “ But I'll bet you half a crown." 

“Done!” said Edward Henry. 

“When will you go?" 

“Either to-day or to-morrow. I must 
go to the Majestic first, because I've 
ordered a room and so on.” 

“Ha!” hurtled Brindley, as if to in- 
sinuate that Edward Henry was seeking 
to escape from the consequences of his 
boast. 

And yet he ought to have known 
Edward Henry. He did know Edward 
Henry. And he hoped to lose his half- 


crown. On his face and on the faces of 


the other two was the cheerful admission 
that tales of the doings of Alderman 
Machin, the great local card, at Wilkins's 
—if he succeeded in getting in—would be 
cheap at half a crown. 

Porters cried out “Euston!” 


II 


It WAS rather late in the afternoon 
when Edward Henry arrived in front 
of the facade of Wilkins's. He came in a 
taxicab, and though the distance from 
the Majestic to Wilkins's is not more 
than a couple of miles, and he had had 
nothing else to preoccupy him after 
lunch, he had spent some three hours 


in the business of transferring himself 


from the portals of the one hotel to the 
portals of the other. Two hours and three 
quarters of this period of time had 
been passed in finding courage merely 
to start. Even so, he had left his luggage 
behind him. He said to himself that, 
first of all, he would go and spy out 
Wilkins's; in the perilous work of scouting 
he rightly wished to be unhampered by 
impedimenta; moreover, in case of repulse 
or accident, he must have a base of opera- 
tions upon which he could retreat in 
good order. 

He now looked on Wilkins's for the 
first time in his life;and he was even more 
afraid of it than he had been while think- 
ing about it in the vestibule of the 
Majestic. It was not larger than the 
Majestic; it was perhaps smaller; it could 
could not show more terra cotta, plate 

lass, and sculptured cornice than the 

ajestic. But it had a demeanor... 
and it was in a square which had a 
demeanor. . . . In every windowsill— 
not only of the hotel, but of nearly 
every mighty house in the square—there 
were boxes of bright-blooming flowers. 
"These he could plainly distinguish in the 
October dusk, and they were a wonder- 
ful phenomenon—say what you will 
about the mildness of that particular 
October! A sublime tranquillity reigned 
over the scene. A liveried keeper was 
locking the gate of the garden in the 
rniddle of the square as if potentates had 


just quitted it and rendered it forever 
sacred. And between the sacred shadowed 
grove and the inscrutable fronts of the 
stately houses, there flitted automobiles 
of the silent and expensive kind, driven 
y chauffeurs in pale gray or dark purple, 
who reclined as they steered, and who 
were supported on their left sides by 
footmen who reclined leisurely as they 
contemplated the grandeur of existence. 
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aside, and then in abstraction mounted 
the broad carpeted steps. 

“What about poor little me?" cried 
the driver, who was evidently a ri- 
bald socialist, or at the best a republi- 
can. 

The chamberlain, pained, glanced at 
Edward Henry for support and direction 
in this crisis. 

* Didn't I tell you I'd keep you?" said 


* He desired the unqualified approval of the delightful young thing in the blue hat" 


Edward Henry's taxicab in that square 
seemed like a homeless cat that had 
strayed into a dog-show. 

At the exact instant when the taxicab 
came to rest under the massive portico 
of Wilkins's, a chamberlain in white 
gloves bravely soiled the gloves by seizing 
the vile brass handle of its door. He 
bowed to Edward Henry, and assisted 
him to alight on to a crimson carpet. 
The driver of the taxi glanced with pert 
and candid scorn at the chamberlain, 
but Edward Henry looked demurely 


Edward Henry, raised now by the steps 
above the driver. 

“Between you and me, you didn’t,” 
said the driver. 

The chamberlain, with an ineffable 
gesture, wafted the taxicab away into 
some limbo appointed for waiting ve- 
hicles. 


On page 107 of this number Arnold 
Bennett continues his narrative of 
Edward Henrys remarkable plunge 
into the theatrical world of London 


An Interlocutory Decree 


“Mickey, an interlocutory decree is where the judge tells two people who 
want a divorce that they can have it if they are 


the same mind a year after” 
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HIEF ENGINEER TINSLEY 
of the tug Tatoosh had sent 
Chief Engineer Mickey 
O'Rourke a week's newspapers. 
and Light-ship No. 188 was catching up 
with the history of the world. rom 
luncheon to supper-time the little group 
of officers pored over the much-thumbed 
sheets, nd. even during the evening meal 
snatched items of news between bites. 

The mate was reaching for his pipe 
when Mickey's voice rose, from behind an 
out-spread Oregonian. “And what is an 
interloc'thry decree?" 

“The chief has finished the advertise- 
ments and is deep in the court news," 
remarked the captain. “Mickey, an 
interlocutory decree is where the judge 
tells two people who want a divorce that 
they can have it if they are the same mind 
a year after." 

*"Tis an unfair decree, thin," said 
Mickey. “Tis all in favor of the black 
man of the two, for what gir-rl can kape 
the same mind for two months running, 
let alone a whole twilve of thim? "Tis a 
wise schame to prevint divor-rce. I niver 
hear-rd the long name of it before, 
though I have seen the matter wor-rked 
without anny judge, coor-rt, or annybody 
but me bould Mickey to sit by and pre- 
ser-ve the peace. "was whin Tim Healy 
fell out wid his pretty wife Mary over 
that long-legged scut of a Mike Dolan. 
Tim was master of that lake-built, sway- 
backed freight bucket of a tub of a Helen 
Graham, a steam schooner that carried 
the tonnage of a liner. I—sorra light on 
the day I saw that packet!—was the 
chief engineer and Mike Dolan was the 
mate. Ould days, ould ships, ould ship- 
mates! Hiven rest their bones! The 
packet lies in there by the jetty these 
manny years, a token that manny a man 
knows little of a woman’s hear-rt. 

“In thim days it was Alaska was the 
wor-rld's chief por-rt. Yez remimber the 
vessels, the tubs, the droghers, the ships, 
the leaky boxes, the barges, the scows, 
the skiffs, that traded to those watters, 
and the cream of thim all was the Zelen 
Graham, for she could carry lashings of 
cargo below deck and on deck yez could 
pile the freight to the top of the mast. 
She was a mint--with weak engines and 
a trick of putting her nose undher watter 
while yez could count a hundhred waves 
coming over. No matther! she was me 
bould Tim Healy's pride and me poor 
Mickey's disgrace. 
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“We made four trips to Skagway, and 
thin Tim, all puffed up with the wealth 
he was getting, remarked that next voy- 
age he would take his wife. ‘She needs 
the amusemint, and I’m sick of being 
away from home comforts,’ says Tim. 

“*There is room for her,’ I remar-rks. 
‘Wid the presint crew the best-looking 
face I can see is in me own glass, and even 
me proud mother—God rest her soul!— 
could not boast of it. I'undherstand that 
Misthress Healy is foine-looking.’ 

“*And who says so? demands Tim, 
very fierce on a sudden. 

“<The mate,’ says I. 

**Ho! says Tim scor-rnfully. 
mate!' 

* Knowing that love was not lost be- 
tween thim, I said nothing, though what 
was the har-rm in Dolan's praising his 
skipper's lady if so be he admired her? 


‘The 


"TN DUE time we arrived in San Fran- 

cisco and loaded the blessed barge with 
two thousand tons of provisions for the 
rich and starving Alaska miners. Mis- 
thress Healy came down wid her box of 
clothes, a bir-rd in a cage, and a dog ona 
sthring, and we put to sea on a foine 
winter’s day for Valdez. Tim rejoiced 
on the little bridge. ‘The wife will make 
this home to me,’ he boasted. ‘I sha’n’t be 
compelled to enjoy mesilf wid a black- 
faced Irish engineer and a long-legged 
mate. I will sit in me own cabin, wid me 
gir-rl on me knee, and listen to the bir-rd 
sing and the dog bar-rk.' 

“Tis well, says I. ‘She is a pretty 
lady, as I see wid me eyes. I have neither 
hear-rd the bird sing nor the dog bar-rk, 
but I take your wor-rd for it. Ivery man 
to his own comfor-rt.' 

“*Yez will clean up ivery meal,’ he 
commands. 'She cannot bear dir-rty 
faces.’ 

“Tis done,’ says I. 

“*And yez will spake none but good 
wor-rds,' he or-rders. 

"*[ will reser-rve me language for me 
assistant,’ I replies 

"Later I hear-rd him talking to the 
mate. "Misther. Dolan,’ he says, very 
gruff, * I will take it well if yez will forget 
that vez are Irish and remimber to be a 
gintleman.’ 

** Ne associations on this packet have 
spoiled me orig'nally good manners,’ 
retor-rts the mate coldly. 

"tI speak for the sake of me wife,’ says 
Healy. "She has been delikitly brought up.’ 


"'"Tis too bad she married against 
her breeding,’ says me bould mate, rock- 
ing on his long limbs. 

“*No language, Misther Dolan,’ re 
tor-rts the skipper, very lofty in his 
manner. 

"She was a foine gir-rl, was that 
Misthress Healy. She was fair-haired and 

„blue-eyed, wid quick fingers to sew and 
always a bit of needlewor-rk in her little 
hand, an eye on her husband, and a smile 
for me bould engineer. In three days she 
tamed the lot of us, so that Dolan, for 
all that he cur-rsed the bir-rd for singing 
whin he wanted sleep, fed the crature 
through the bars of its cage merely for a 
smile from the woman, and I petted the 
cur, though I fair hated the sight of the 
brute. "Tis the way of min to make fool: 
of thimsilves whin a gir-rl's bright eves 
are upon thim. 

“The voyage was so pleasant for Tim 
that whin we reached 'Frisco again he 
insisted that his wife make the next trip 
wid us as well. She looked down and 
shook her head. But he was masterful. 
and she stayed, though she was wiser 
than Tim. For Dolan looked long on 
her, and his eyes bur-rned. 

“That trip, which was a har-rd one, 
tould me Healy was too sure of the gir-r! 
he had wed. "Tis the par-rt of wisdom to 
keep what yez have widout pride. But 
the pride of ide bould Tim was fierce in 
his hear-rt because he thought that the 
girerl would niver meet the eyes of 
another. 

“(I saw yez staring at me wife,” says 
he to the mate one mor-rning whin I tock 
the air on the bridge. ‘I will have sez 
know it is disagreeable to her. Yez wilt 
stop it.’ 

“Dolan said nothing, but stepped 
away. I could see by the man's shouldhers 
that Healy was stirring a fire he would d« 
well to let be. But the fool rejoiced in tke 
sullenness of his mate and took pains— 
the idiot!—to let it be known all ove 
the ship that Dolan was wild afther Mis 
thress Healy but she would none of him 
Towar-rds the end of the voyage th 
skipper used to laugh and poke fun at the 
mate in a loud voice for being in loòr- 
looking to call a smile to his wife's fa... 
She smiled, but 'twas ill playing for suc’ 
looks, thought I 


< ] ‘HE gir-rl would not come anott: : 
trip, but stayed at home while > 
traveled norerth again. We came back v 
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Healy swearing niver to sail alone more. 
And be for-rce he compelled the little wo- 
man to come aboar-rd wid the bir-rd and 
the dog. At the fir-rst meal at sea he said 
to us all, ‘Now I am at home. Besides, my 
dear, the mate would have quit the ship 
if yez hadn’t come back!’ 

* She stole a glance at me bould Dolan, 
who looked at her one in- 
stant wid his eyes open 
into his hear-rt. She said 
nothing. And the skipper 
laughed. "Twas a famous 
joke! 

"We caught a roaring 
` nor'wester off Point Arena, 

and me ould engines 
wor-rked har-rd to keep the 
. bar-rge going at all, at all. 
We were loaded deep, and 
the seas washed over the 
fo'c's'le head and filled the 
long fore deck till half our 
gear was afloat. Thin they 
began to slop over the after 
rail, and the cabin leaked, 
and the rooms were damp 
as a pool. Wid all that, the 
gir-rl niver tur-rned a hair, 
though her husband swore 
that the mate handled the 
ship unskilfully and that 
was why the watter came 
on boar-rd. Maybe so. I 
don't know. | Annyway, 
Dolan took the wor-rds to 
hear-rt. The thir-rd day 
the bir-rd died in the cage, 
from exposure, they said. 
Healy broke out as though 
it were a child that was 
gone, and even I, ould in 
sin, trimbled at the cur-rses 
he called upon Dolan. 

**He is mad!’ says the 
mate to me that night, dry- 
ing off in the engine-room. 
Niver have I taken such 
wor-rds before. Tis for 
the little lady I keep my 
hands off him.’ 

*"'Some day he 
sthrike her,’ says I. 

“ «If iver he does I shall 
kill him,’ says me bould 
Dolan. 

“Yez will not,’ says I. 
*"Tis a husband's right to 
beat his own woman. Just 
remember that.’ 

“Thin I will take her 
away from him,’ says he, 
looking at the fires blackly. 
I said nothing for fear I 
should blow coals that might bur-rn 
small hands. For the face of Dolan was 

the face of a man in tormint. 

“ Before he wint away to his watch 
he stood a momint by the gauges and 
staréd at thim. 'She hild the dead bir-rd 
to her breast, he mutters. ‘The bir-rd 
she thinks I killed by poor handling of 
the ship. Wid that he depar-rted. 

“Five days later, off Tillamook, a sea 
that was the father of watters came over- 
side and filled the after part of the ship 
wid brine and foam. My engines wor-rked 
like the feet of a man wading a bog, and 
me shir-it was could as a shroud. So I 
gave me assistant my blessing, and wint 
topside to view the damage. I found 
Dolan on the bridge. 


will 


“What hur-rt?' I demanded. ‘There 
is too much water below for comfor-rt.’ 

“*No damage to the ship,’ says he. 
‘Only the dog was washed overboard.’ 

“What will the poor gir-rl do?’ I 
demanded. ‘The bir-rd is gone wid its 


little song, and now the dog.’ 
_“*There’s an incompetent mate that 





“We wint down like whipped bhoys" 


will follow them both,’ says a voice behind 
us. "[was the ould man, wrath in his 
eye. 

“<The sea came unexpectedly,’ says 
Dolan, very calm. ‘It was impossible to 
avoid it.’ 

““T see I will have to take the bridge 
mesilf this weather, says the skipper, 
looking at him har-rd. ‘I will trust neither 
ship nor wife to your hands. Go below and 
make eyes at the gir-rl who scor-rns vez.’ 

"We wint down like whipped bhoys 
and into the cabin. There stood the gir-rl, 
holding to the tàble to keep from falling 
while the ould packet tumbled and lurched. 
She looked at me bould Dolan a momint. 

**['m sorry about the dog,’ says he, 
very humbly. 


“She lifted a white hand to her brow. 
‘Did he blame yez?' she whispered. 

“He nodded. “Twas not my fault.’ 

“I know it, she remar-rks. ‘I ama 
good wife, but I will stand no more. He 


tould me—he tould me——’ 


“Me bould mate took one step and 
held her against the roll of the ship. 
‘What did he tell yez?’ he 
demands, very sourly. 

“*What no wife should 
hear,’ says she, looking at 
him. 

“He thought a minute. 
She drew away from him, 
her eyes searching his face, 
He threw back his head. 
“Tis thrue: I love yez” 

* She confronted us both, 
the tender cheeks of her on 
fire. ‘So it is, she whis- 
pered. ‘Yez love me! Yez 
niver tould me, Mike Dolan. 
"Twas he that said it!’ 

“I niver would have 
spoken,' he retur-rns 
quietly. ‘’Tis he that said 
it. But 'tis thrue—and why 
should I lie?’ He looked at 
her a momint and was gone. 

“We stared at each other, 
the gir-rl and I, while the 
ould Graham plunged like 
a whale in deep watter. 
Presintly she laughed. I 
shivered at the sound of it. 
*"Iis a bould, brave hus- 
band have I!' savs she in 
a har-rd voice. ‘He throws 
me to anny man, and goes 
his way expecting that I 
will stay for him to come 
back for me.’ 

“He is proud of yez,’ I 
made remar-rk. 

“*What pride!’ retor-rts 
the gir-rl. ‘I am his wife, 
but I’m not to be thrown in 
jest to anny man.’ 

“Tis Healy’s way. He 
means nothing by it,’ I 
remonstrates. ‘He dislikes 
Dolan, and so he teases him. 
Think no more of it.’ 

“*But Mike loves me!’ 
says the child. 

“I laughed at her. 
"Thrue, he does. But what 
of it? Yez are none the 
wor-rse of an honest man's 
action. Leave him and 
Healy to settle it.’ 

“She stood there, swing- 
ing to the roll of the packet 
like a lower on a stem. Thin she looked 
at me strangely. ‘I will leave it to them,’ 
says she, and depar-rted. 


* AT SUPPER-TIME that night we 

were off Willapa Harbor, and the 
wind had hauled into the southeast wid all 
signs of a gale to come. The sea had got 
up heavier, and the Helen Graham lurched 
like a bottle. Mid-meal comes down 
Dolan, streaming wet from the bridge. 
*"Tis a rising stor-rm,' says he. ‘We will 
have our hands full this night.’ 

“Twill do us no har-rm,' says Healy, 
reaching out for his wife's hand. She 
would not give it, and me bould skipper 
laughed. ‘See, she is bashful before the 
mate that is in love wid her!’ says he. 
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“<I am free once more, free as the day I wed wid yes. 
protict me and keep me hear-rt in his own strong hands 


“Tet is thrue,' that gir-rl speaks up in 
a clear voice. ‘Misther Dolan has tould 
me that he loves me, though me husband 
was the fir-rst to say that he did.’ She 
looked at the mate. 

**What is this?’ thunders Healy, all 
in rage. ‘Did the scut make bould——’ 

e ez have tould us all a hundhred 
times,’ said the little woman, wid a white 
face around her black eyes. ‘So I asked 
him the truth of it, and he said that it 
was so." 

*** Yez are joking!’ says Healy. 

“<The joke is past,’ she answered him 


bouldly. ‘Yez threw me at him like a 
bone to a dog. Beware, Tim, lest the 
dog bite!’ 


“The face of me bould skipper was a 
study. He glared at the mate and thin 


lifted his hand to his wife. She looked 
at Dolan. ‘Mike, will yez see me 
shtruck?' 


“Tis ivery man's right to lay his 
hand on his own wife,’ says Mike slowly. 
‘Stay wid him, and I spare him though he 
beat you. Leave him and come to me, and 
all the servants of him below shall niver 
lay finger on yez. Will yez come?' The 
eyes of him saw nothing but her. 

“She looked at her husband. ‘I will 
hear what you have to say,’ says she. 
‘Mike Dolan has offered himsilf. I am 
free this hour. What have yez got to 
offer me?’ 

““T’m your husband, 
says Healy, scowling. 

“*No longer,’ says the gir-rl. ‘A man 
has tould me he loves me and that no 
one shall har-rm me. My husband that 
was has made me despised. I am free. 
But I will be fair. Yez have a chance, 
Tim Healy!’ 

“*T will teach yez who is masther!’ 
shouts the skipper, crazy wid shame and 
anger. 

“Thin I will take Mike Dolan,’ says 


lawful wed,’ 


she. ‘I will niver again call a man my 
masther.' 

"'[ am ready to take yez, says the 
mate, swinging on hisifeet|by the table-side. 

“Then the face of me bould Tim Healy 
grew black. ‘I will say nothing to keep 
the woman I despise,’ he remar-rks. 

“She looked at him long. ‘Yez will 
have your chance,’ she repeats. ‘I am 
free once more, free as the day I wed wid 
yez. But I go now only to the man who 
will respict me and protict me and keep 
me hear-rt in his own strong hands. I am 
proud, and will be no man’s slave, for a 
slave is despised. I give you and Mike 
till the end of the voyage to settle it 
between yez.’ 

“Wid that she got up and wint to her 
room, and the key tur-rned in the lock. 
Me bould felleys stared at each other 
like dogs ready to fight. But a sailor 
thrust his head in at the door and tould 
the skipper that it was time for an officer 
to be on deck. ‘Else we'll soon see the 
last of this packet,’ he growls. . 

"*[ will settle this matther before we 
get into por-rt,' remar-rks Healy, wid ice 
in his tones. ‘Meanwhiles we will wor-rk.’ 


“THE Helen Graham was niver built for 

such seas as ran that dar-rk night. 
The long hull of her rolled like a log and 
dipped into the watter like a pump-handle, 
while my assistant and mesilf sthruggled 
wid the machines for more power. But 
the for-rce of the divil was beyant the 
might of boilers and stheam. By mid- 
night me bould Healy himsilf came down 
to tell us that our only hope was to make 
back to the Columbia River, thirty 
miles away. ‘The gale is from the sou’- 
east,' says he, 'and I daren't run before 
it, for she will not steer, and I mistrust 
the decks are too weak to bear up the 
watter that comes aboar-rd. Therefore 
we will buck it to the bar and pray 
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But I go now only to the man who will respict me and 
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Hivin we can cross in and ride out the 
stor-rm in comfor-rt.’ 

“©Tis a har-rd coast that has no por-rt 
at all for such as us,’ says I. 

"'Give us all the steam yez can 
musther in your pots, bawls Healy, 
leaving for the deck, ‘and we'll make the 
Columbia by dawn. Pray that the gale 
doesn't haul into the sou'west, Mickey!’ 

“<The prayers of the Irish are hear-rd 
neither in Hivin nor in England,' says 
I. ‘Let others pray. We will wor-rk.' 

"And wor-rk we did. Me bould 
Mikey handled a shovel himsilf tha: 
night between watching the engines that 
they did not race the propeller off; for 
the ould packet pitched marvelously 
whin she was headed to the sea. 

“All the time that I struggled wid me 
machines I was thinking of the little 
gir-rl alone in the cabin. I seemed to hear 
the key tur-rning in the lock, and to see 
her white face when she said her last 
wor-rds to Tim Healy. There she was, 
solit'ry in her room, wid seas banging at 
the windey and the thump of thim above 
her head. Was she frightened? I win: 
to see. 

“Whin I had explained through the 
panel that it was only the poor har-rmless 
engineer, she opened to me. She was 
dressed, wid her hair coiled round her 
head. She was mor-rtal cold. Widour 
further argumint I took her and carried 
her below and sat her on the manifold and 
told her to be comfortable and war-rm. 

“*Whin will it be daylight?" says she 
in a small voice. 

“*Niver again,’ says I. ‘The wor-rld 
has come to an end, and we are only 
saved from going wid it by the fact char 
we are at sea. But breakfast-time will 
soon be here.’ 

“So she waited, the lights of the fires 
playing on her face. 

“Twas six o'clock and still black 
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night whin I hear-rd the speaking-tube 
whistle. I clamped me ear to it. Dolan 
was talking. ‘We are off the Columbia 
River bar,’ say she. ‘’Tis mor-rtal thick, 
but the captain is standing in for the 
entrance; Is the gir-rl down there wid 
ez! 

**She is, Misther Dolan!’ I shouted 
back to him. 

“‘ Look after her,’ says he. ‘For of all 
the mor-rnings iver I saw for crossing 
into the big river this is the wor-rst.' 

"A momint aftherwar-rds "tis the 
skipper that calls down to me. ‘Is me 
wife in the engine-room?' 

“She is, safe and war-rm,' says I. 


“We lashed oursilves to the rails .. . 


““Pm going to try for the south 
channel, says he. “Tis horrible rough 
on the bar and lots of watter will come 
over. So look afther her, Mickey.’ 

“<I will, sir,’ I retur-rns. And how long 
before we are on the bar, sir?’ 

*** God knows!’ he calls down. ‘There 
is neither bell nor whistle nor light-ship 
to be seen or hear-rd.' 

“So yez may imagine the hour I spint 
over me machines that mor-rning. I 
have felt the seas ride high under me 
feet manny times, but niver such surges 
as tossed the ould Helen Graham. The 
big combers came out of the black wid 
hisses and roars, and the coals scoured 


the girl in the middle. 
and far into the afternoon” 
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the plates, and I wrapped me ar-rms 
round a stanchion to keep me footing. 
Thin the sea would fall away, and the 
hear-rt of a man fluttered in his throat 
whiles we sank. 

““Tf 'tis this rough outside ’twill be 
a miracle on the bar,' says me assistant, 
wiping the sweat from his eyes. 

"*'Miracle me no miracles, says I. 
‘Tim Healy and Mike Dolan are seamen 
fir-rst and men aftherwar-rds. They will 
fetch us in.’ 

“This I said for the comfor-rt of the 
gir-rl on the manifold, for in me hear-rt 
I had doubts. 


" Before long a great fall of watter 





T here we stayed all morning, 
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broke the skylight above us and smoked 
on the hot machines. Another leaped 
afther'it. . Me assistant and I looked at 
each other. He nodded to me. "Twas 
the first breaker outside the bar. But 
before we ‘could say a wor-rd the ould 
packet sthruck to the tune of straining 
plates and: buckling braces. Me eyes 
flicked ‘along the shaft. 
bearings and sprung a coupling, so that 
a sprig of the flying bolts whipped past 
me ear. The machines stopped: Then 
the dynamo slumped off its bed and the 
lights went out, all but the little lanterns 
for the oilers. By their light I saw the 
shaft start home, the broken coupling 
shaving the thrust-block like a carpen- 
ter’s knife. 

“We can do no more this trip,’ I tould 
me bhoys, whistling up the tube and 
getting no answer. ‘And likely enough 
the officers have been swept away. 
hear no one at the other end of the blessed 
tube.’ 

“ Just then the poor schooner leaped up 
from the ground and tumbled far over on 
her beams. I saw the gir-rl star-rt up. I 
dropped the, useless tube and caught her. 
“Tis no place here for men widout wor-rk 
to do,’ says I, as another sea poured down 
and damped the fires. ‘We will go on 
deck and be passengers.’ 

“We reached the upper deck, soaked 
to the-skin. All one could see in the murk 
was the white of the breakers on ivery 
hand. I thrust the gir-rl up by the funnel 
wid a fireman on each side to hold her 
there. Then I clawed me way to the 
bridge and tould the old man that the 
machines were done for. 

“*T know it!’ he bawled in me ear. 
‘The mate is forward trying to get some 
sail on her.’ 

“*More power to his ar-rm!’ says I to 
mesilf, peeking into the white smother 
on the forward deck. 

“But that sail niver crept up the 
mast. The Helen Graham was swept like 
a chip past the end of the jetty and 
inshore, clean out of the channel. She 
banged into the spiles three minutes 
aftherwar-rds and settled down like a 
broody hen,on a nest, submer-rged to the 

pee deck. And thin the sea began to 

ck her, feather by feather, whiles the 
los of us lashed oursilves to the mainmast, 
the gir-rl in the middle. Ten men out of 
twilve we were, spitting the salt out of 
our mouths into dar-rkness that was like 
a brick wall. Fight of us saw the day 
break over the Oregon shore. 

"Yez al know how the Columbia 
River jetty for-rks out into deep watter, 
mile afther mile of spiles and rocks and 
trestle, wid the bar on one side and the 
sea on the other. The ould Graham had 
sthruck it almost at the end, where the 
rock wor-rk was light, the watter deep, 
and the trestle new and sthrong. By 
day we saw our fix. 

‘The packet lay broadside to it, rolling 
back and for-rth to the toss of the waves, 
now thumping against the spiles, now 
careened seawar-rd to take the full sweep 
of a breaker. 

“""Tis the Hood-tide,’ says Healy, ‘and 
wid this gale behind it ‘twill be cruel 
hich.’ 

Twill heave the ould Helin Graham 
clean through the trestle” says Dolan. 
“The bents are giving now when we sthrike 
then. We stared at the boiling miles of 


It shook in its, 


watter-the other side. There was no 
hope there. 

“We must get on the trestle,’ 
mar-rks Healy. , "Tis governmint-built 
and solid.’ 

“OT is our only duke! growls Dolan, 
very cool. ‘But how to get to the trestle? 
"Tis for-rty feet from the ship’s rail to the 
ties.' 

"Somebody must take a rope,’ says 
Heal f 
a in I will do so,’ says Dolan, and 
wid that he got up and made the end of a 
coil fast around the mast. He took off his 
oilskins and jacket. Wid one sweep a 
sea fetched them overside. ‘I will folley 
them,’ says he wid a black look. He 
stared down into the watter that hissed 
and bellowed between us and the jetty. 
Healy held out one hand. ‘If yez are 
kilt, a good man is gone, Misther Dolan,’ 
says he. 

“The mate stared at him, refusing the 
hand. ‘I'll die wid a clean conscience,’ 
he remar-rks. He looked at the gir-rl, 
and she gave him a brave glance. Thin 
overside he went on the crest of a comber. 

“Twas luck that saved him and us too. 
The wash of a wave dropped him fair 
on the trestle, where he lay like a dead 
man for a while. Presintly he got up and 
made the rope fast, and before long we 
had a traveler on the line and—six of 
us reached the trestle. Two wint through 
it wid the ould Helen Graham on the top 
of a whooping mother of seas—wint clean 
away into the caldron beyant the jetty. 
Hivin give rest to their souls! 

* And thin we saw that we were little 
better off than before, for the ould packet 
had torn away a good two hundred feet of 
the trestle between us and the shore-end, 
and we huddled on our little bit of it like 
gulls on a lone rock. 

“We lashed oursilves to the rails laid 
for the rock cars, the gir-rl in the middle, 


Healy and Dolan on either side, and the 


two sailors that were left to windward 
to keep off the heaviest of the seas that 
swept across us. There we stayed all 
morning, and far into the afternoon, 
while the stor-rm grew and the wind 
picked at us with bony hands. There 
was nothing to see but the other broken 
trestle-end and once in a while a bit of our 
poor vessel sticking out of the surf a half- 
mile inside. Only low clouds and flying 
spray and rain—no land nor ship. 

‘Twas getting dar-rk again whin 
Dolan spoke up, his chin on his knees. 
‘I will take a rope and try for the other 
trestle,” says he. ‘Once there we can walk 
ashore. "[is not more than four miles. 

"[is death here this night.’ 

“And ‘tis death to try it,’ remar-rks 
Healy. ‘Maybe a tug or the life-saving 
crew will sight us.’ 

“*No hope, says Dolan. “Tis that 
thick even we can't see the other end of 
the jetty, a bare two hundhred feet away 
across the break.’ 

“Then let us die together,’ says the 
gir-rl. 

“There is not rope enough to span the 
distance,’ growls a sailor. ‘The only hope 
is for one of us to swim across and repor-rt 
to them on shore and bring help.’ 

"I will try it,’ says the other sailor. 
“Tis betther to perish wid hope in the 
hear-rt than to die sitting in the cold." 

"*Go then,’ says Healy. ‘And cry 
out when you reach safety.’ 
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“So he went, poor. felley! and the seas 


. took him. 
re-^ 


s Presintly the gir-rl spoke. *Did he 


` cry, out?’ she whispered. 


“He did not,’ says I. i 

“So we sat for another hour in the 
dar-rk. Then the other sailor spoke up. 

“Twas me ould shipmate that’s gone. I 
will thry it mesilf.' 

* *Then go!’ says Healy. *And cry out 
when yez have reached safety.” 

“The felley took off his oilskins and 
boots and gave thim to Dolan. *I'll need 
none below,' says he, and he wint to the 
edge and looked har-rd and dropped 
ov Presintly the gir-rl shook between 

* Did he cry out?' she whispered. 

e He did not,’ says I. - 

“So the four of us sat in the bitter cold 
and dar-rkness. And the stor-rm hauled 
into the sou’west and roared over us like 
the booming of the fires in the Pit. "Twas 
about midnight when Dolan spoke. 
‘There is none left but you and me, Tim 
Healy. I feel the trestle wor-rking undher 
us. "Twill not last the night out. - 
must try once more to cross the gap. 
Which of us will go?’ 

“Tis almost sure death,’ says Healy, 
very deep in thought. 

““OTis a chance,’ Dolan remar-rked. 
‘A chance to save the gir-rl here.’ 

“In the dar-rkness we felt her little 
hand creep across to him. Thin Dolan 
spoke very loud. ‘We will leave it to 
her, says he. . ‘Let the gir-rl decide 
between us, Tim Healy!’ 

“Tis a poor choice,’ I put in. ‘The 
matther is in other hands now.’ 

“*We will leave it to the gir-rl,’ repeats 
Dolan very ster-rnly. ‘I have tould her I 
love her, and she promised to choose 
between us. If I perish it will be knowing 
what her hear-rt said. If 'tis me she 
takes, thin I'll laugh in purgat'ry; and 
if ’tis you, I am betther dead. So let her 
speak out and say which of us shall stay 
wid her, and which shall try for the other 
end of the trestle.’ 

“Healy spoke out like a man. *"Tis 
fair. I will do that same. After all,’tis her 
choice. I will have no woman to wife 
widout her hear-rt. So speak, gir-rl, and 
tell us which shall stay and which shall 
perish.” 

“She trembled horribly between us 
three. She drew her hands from her 
husband and the mate and tucked them 
undher her wet jacket. No one said anny- 
thing. We waited in the black night ull 
she spoke. The voice of her was sthrong. 

‘Let my husband go!’ 

Then Healy got up, throwing off the 
lashings and putting his coat about her. 
‘Ye have chosen, says he. Widout 
another wor-rd he crawled to the broken 
end of the trestle and stared down, as 
we could see by the loom of his figure 
against the white of the seas that rolled 
through the gap. Then he was gone. 

“Twas a good hour gone when the 
gir-rl whispered, ‘Did he cry out?’ 

“*He did not,’ says I. 


"ANO FHER hour went by, and again 
she spoke in my ear. ‘Did yez not 

hear him cry out?’ 

'** did not,’ says I. 

“Presintly Mike Dolan twisted in his 
lashings and said, ‘I will go now.’ 

**Then po,’ says the gir-rl softly. 

“Yez made the choice, remarked 


An Interlocutory Decree, by John Fleming Wilson 
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“We waited in the black night till she spoke. 


Dolan in a hoarse voice. ‘’Tis all I ask. 
"Tis enough for anny man. Now—I will go." 

*** Yes. Go!’ says she. 

“So he crept away from us and was 
one. We sat together, shaking in the 
itter cold, and the seas licked at us and 

tore at the trestle wid their teeth. At 
the end of an hour she whispered in my 
ear, ‘Did he cry out?’ 

. *' He did not,’ says I. 

“She shook horribly undher my ar-rm. 

**"Twas just before daybreak whin the 
trestle-end we were on swayed from its 

footing. The gir-rl wrenched hersilf from 
my grasp and screamed. I caught hold 
of her. ‘We will see thim all presintly,’ 
I tould her. 

“But the great timbers held together 
like a raft, and before I knew it a heavy 
sea had swept us across the gap and 
landed us safe on the main trestle. I 
picked the gir-rl up and crawled a ways 
wid her so the next sea should not crush us 








‘Let my husband go? ” 


under the loose beams. There they found 
us, the bhoys from the life-saving station 

“They took us ashore the weary miles 
over the ties. When we had been 
war-rmed by the fire the keeper took me 
one side. ‘The bodies have come ashore 
on the beach,’ says he. “Twas how we 
knew there was a wreck.’ 

*** Where are they?’ I demanded. 

“So he took me to the boat-house and 
showed me thim, side by side on the stone 
floor. I looked, and then I said, ‘I will 
bring the gir-rl.’ 

“‘Is he—is he among them?’ he in- 
quired, brushing his beard. 

*** He is,’ I retur-rned. 

** "Tis har-rd,’ says the keeper. 

“So I wint and fetched her from the 
ar-rms of the keeper's wife. ‘They are 
here,' I remar-rks. 

“She stared at me out of the dar-rk 
eyes of her that once were blue. 'Take 
me to him,’ she whispered. $ 


The voice of her was sthrong. 


“So I led her to the place where Mike 
Dolan lay. She looked at him dry-eyed. 
‘But where is he?’ she demanded. 

“We wint across the floor and stood 
beside Tim Healy. She shook. ‘My hus- 
band!’ she whispered. ‘My husband that 
I love!’ 

“ And with that she fell beside him, wid 
one ar-rm across his chest. 

**[ thought it was Dolan yez loved,’ 
I said presintly. 

“Dolan!” she cried out. ‘I would not 
be saved by him. I wanted to be saved 
by me own husband, and him I sent 
fir-rst. "Twas for the love of him that I 
chose him to try the matter, that he 
might come for me and have me own 
hear-rt foriver. But he knew! He knew 
my love before he died for me! 

“So I went and covered the mate's 
face—Hivin rest the weary soul of him! 
—that he might not be scor-rned by the 
gir-rl he loved." 
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J. J. PASTORIZA 


Tax Commissioner in Houston, Texas. 
He has cut the rate in his city from $1.70 
to $1.30, by taxing land at its full valua- 
tion, improvements at a partial valuation, 
and by letting all personal property go free 


A Texan formerly sworn at, now sworn by— 
A New York newspaper editorial writer who 
comes near being a genius——One of the 
greatest artists in America—A Western 


Governor who trusts convicts—A college 


student whois now in her eighty-second year 


J.J. PASTORIZA 


RONOUNCED Pastoreeza, 

with the accent on the ee. 

Pastoriza’s specialty is wreck- 

ing constitutions—State con- 
stitutions. He hasn’t gotten to the 
Federal Constitution yet, but he’s on 
his way. He believes that law in 
America means anything that the 
people will back up, and in this faith 
he had torn the constitution of Texas 
all to rags. 

Pastoriza lives in Houston. Don’t 
pronounce it Howston, like a Third- 
Avenue Elevated Railway guard in 
New York as he approaches Tason 
Street, or they will know you are a 
pernicious foreigner. Call it H’yous- 
ton, and the hospitality of the city 
will unfold of its own accord. 

Pastoriza has two interests in life: 
one is his boy, and the other is the 
single tax. He gets recreation out 
of bringing up the boy in the in- 
tervals of campaigning for the single 
tax. Sometimes he combines busi- 
ness and pleasure by teaching single 
tax to the boy. He became a single- 
taxer, so he says, shortly after he 
saw the light. Not the light of day, 
but the light of reason. 

It happened thus. He took an 
early gamble in some real estate that 
turned out good, netting him enough 
to jog on comfortably for the rest of 
his days. Pastoriza has no illusions 
about himself, so he knew he hadn’t 
earned the profit of a rise in land- 
values. If he had been pious, like 
the English dukes or Mr. Baer, he 
might have decided that "the Al- 
mighty in His wisdom had com- 
mitted the guardianship” of that 
real estate to him, with the increased 
increment as a perquisite for holding 
the job. But Pastoriza isn’t pious, 
so that didn’t occur to him. All his 
one-track Texas mind could think of 
was that since he had absorbed pub- 
lic property as a private rake-off— 
the land-values created by the public 
—he was a social parasite and thief. 

But did that worry him? Not 
a minute—you don’t know Pasto- 
riza. He owned up with a cheerful- 
ness that would surprise you, and 
promptly went on the war-path after 
more. Like Joseph Fels, Con- 
gressman Kent, and other good sin- 


gle-taxers, he said to himself, “Here's 
richness," reinvested in land, and stung 
the public again and yet again. While 
thus profiting by the industry and enter- 
prise of others, he entertained himself by 
going up and down the State of Texas 
with his thumbs i in his vest, telling the 
public what "suckers" they were to let 
him do it. Pastoriza has command of a 
fine line of picturesque language. Some 
of it won't parse without stimulants, and 
he doesn't always spell straight, but it 
blisters where it lights. 

After a while the beauty and chiv alry 
of Houston got tired of being twitted on 
facts by Pastoriza, and decided it would 
be a good joke to put him where he could 
practise what he preached. They thought 
it would hold him a while if they con- 
fronted his theory with the iron-clad con- 
ditions of the Texas Constitution. So 
when Houston needed a tax commissioner 
a year or so ago, they played their joker 
by offering the job to Pastoriza, expecting 
him to take the small end of the “put up 
or shut up" alternative. But it didn't 
turn out that way. 

“You bet!” cried Pastoriza in his sinful 
slangy way. "I'll be tax commissioner— 
believe me! T'll be the kind of tax com- 
missioner you read about. Stand back 
and give me room according to my 
strength, and when the kiddies grow up 
they'll find all records dating from the 
year when Pastoriza was commissioner!" 

So the b. and c. of Houston watched 
Pastoriza grab off his job, sat tight, and 
predicted disaster. 

The Texas Constitution prescribes the 
collar-button system of assessment. I 
am told that in some places down there 
they assess each jewel in the works of a 
watch. Pastoriza himself wrote me in a 
letter that “the State Constitution makes 
us tax every thing in sight and mos: 
everything out of sight." All this wa: 
against him. 

But what’s the Constitution to Pas- , 
toriza? He took a running start, and 
went through it like buckshot through a 
bass drum. First, he instituted a scientific 
system of making valuations, in place of 
the haphazard guesswork in vogue. Then, 
whereas land improvements and persona! 
property had previously all been assessed 
at perhaps sixty per cent or less of their 
value, he assessed land at full value— 
one hundred per cent—improvements at 
twenty-five per cent of the estimated 
cost of reproduction; and, finally, he said 
to the citizens, “Now don’ t make any 


w York 


y, although anonymously, on a Detroit newspaper 


discovered his talent and called him to Ne 
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return of your personal property—fur- 
niture, watches, money, stocks, bonds, 
mortgages. I don’t want any of it on the 
roll. Forget it.” 

One must make a long story short for 
this department. The beauty and chiv- 
alry gasped but stood pat, waiting to 
hear that Pastoriza, having bankrupted 
the town, was in the insane asylum. But, 
behold! he shows the biggest assessment- 
roll of any city in the State—$120,000,000 
—and a rate cut from $1.70 to $1.30. 
The city has plenty of money, the news- 
papers are crowing, everybody who used 
to swear at Pastoriza now swears by 
him, and other cities like Beaumont, 
Galveston, Austin, Waco (there’s a 
healthy rivalry among those Texas 
towns), are inquiring why and where- 
fore. All because one raw-boned Texan 
had the gumption to shift the burden of 
taxation off the products of labor and 
put it on land-values where it belongs,— 
constitution or no constitution. 

This sketch was written in March, 
1912, and up to date the poor old Con- 
stitution hasn’t been heard from. Maybe 
it will make a few galvanic movements 
later, but more probably it will pick 
itself up and go to the repair-shop. It’s 
an old model anyway. Meanwhile it can 
console itself with Emerson’s maxim that 
“a good man must not obey the law too 
strictly." 

ALBERT JAY NOCK. 


FRANK I. COBB 





F YOU ask what State he latest 
hails from, and our sole reply shall 
be, “He hails from Michigan, cit 
Detroit"; and if we add that he excels 
in safe hits and home runs; that he is 
found at the top of the page every morn- 
ing; that millions follow his brilliant per- 
formances from day to day; that he 
sometimes spikes another (though never 
maliciously) and that his cognomen is 
‘Cobb, you exclaim at once, “The im- 
mortal tas: foremost star of the base- 
ball world!” i 
Right. there is where you get into the 
error column. It is not Tyrus at all that 
"we are introducing here. It is a Cobb of 
another color—not the Georgia peach, 
but originally the Kansas Cobb, thick 
laid with golden kernels of common sense 
and literary acquisitiveness; and it is not 
in the baseball world that he shines, but 
upon the editorial page of the New York 
World. His name—made famous by the 
fact that he introduces his subjects with 
an incisiveness that is not discoverable 
in the foregoing remarks—is Frank I. 
‘Cobb, and he is editor-in-chief of the 
alladium of the people’s liberties which 
Toséph Pulitzer literally gave his life 
to make permanent and powerful. 
Kansas may have an overproduction 
of some commodities, as William Allen 
White once arose to observe, but she 
cannot produce too many Frank I. 
‘Cobbs. Leastwise, that is what they 
thought in Michigan when he left the 
land of corn and no-wine and came over 
and annexed himself first to Big Rapids 
and next to Grand Rapids. (You see he 
"was the original progressive.) If he had 
remained in Michigan’s second city, 
Cobb long before this might have attained 


the editorship of Senator William Alden 
Smith's newspaper, The Grand Rapids 
Herald, whereas the famous editorial page 
over which he now presides directs its 
unanswerable logic and excellent diction 
at the high-tariff fallacies which occupy a 
large place in Senator Smith's confession 
of faith. 

But no second city or subordinate 

sition was destined to hold Cobb long. 
bne of the best things coming out of 
Grand Rapids—to transplant a New York 
quip about Boston—is the five-o'clock 
train for Detroit. Upon a fine summer day 
in 1895 Cobb took that train, arriving at 
the metropolis when the loud alarums 
which Hazen S. Pingree was raising 
against graft and privilege were filling the 
land. As political reporter for the leading 
evening newspaper Cobb produced his 
share of the sprightly “good stuff" that 
related to the tempestuous career of the 
reform mayor and governor, the stout- 
hearted shoemaker. One of his assign- 
ments was to go to the city hall and stay 
there till the street-railway question was 
settled. Inasmuch as they are still elect- 
ing mayors on this issue in Detroit, it 
is just as well that Cobb interpolated the 
word reasonable into his city editor's 
command. Otherwise he would have been 
compelled to plead another engagement 
when he was invited to become leading 
editorial writer of the Detroit Free Press 


in 1900. He was free to go, and quite 
prepared to go from the standpoints of 
experience and equipment, and he did 


go; and the vigor and versatility of his 
work gave the Free Press a distinction 
that savored of its nation-wide reputation 
for humorous and literary features in the 


long ago. 

Cobb's leaders, always cogent, force- 
ful and informing, made a very favorable 
impression upon two distinguished Ameri- 
cans. When Theodore Roosevelt, then 
President of the United States, visited 
Detroit in 1905, he wanted to know about 
the writer of an editorial on Scandinavian 
literature, which had appeared in the 
Free Press shortly before that time. The 
result was an invitation for Cobb to dine 
with the President in order to hear at 
first hand Mr. Roosevelt's enthusiastic 
appreciation of the editorial, and to hold 
companionship for a space with all the 
kings ánd queens of literature—introduc- 
tions in every case by Mr. Roosevelt, of 
course. 

The other discriminating discoverer of 
the erudition and literary charm of the 
Free Press's discussion of current prob- 
lems was Joseph Pulitzer, proprietor of 
the New York World. Seeking an infusion 
of new blood into the World’s editorial 
page, he had his secretaries read to him 
the editorials of a dozen of the leading 
newspapers of the country for several 
weeks. The regular story-book sequel of 
this painstaking editorial-tasting by the 
great publisher was a call to Cobb to 
write the World’s leaders and look after 
the page. 

The Pulitzer test of fitness in this case 
has been vindicated by the unsurpassa- 
ble clarity, compactness, and variety of 
the World's interpretative treatment of 
events. No healthier, saner, or more 
unfettered thinking and nothing like the 
center-shot incisiveness of style are to 
be found in any other American journal. 
Cobb’s grasp on political parallels and 








his elucidation of government by law as 
opposed to government by men are prob- 
ably unmatched by any journalist of the 
present day. An example of his power as 
an advocate was the series of brilliantly 

tential editorials espousing the nom- 
ination of Woodrow Wilson at Baltimore 
—certainly a notable contribution to the 
influences that counted for a progressive 
victory. 

Still a young man, still an omnivorous 
reader and eager student and a seasoned 
observer of men and events, Frank I. 
Cobb will achieve—you cannot tell his 
associates on the World that he has not 
already done so—an enduring place on 
the roster of the illustrious exponents of 
New York journalism, where such great 
names as Godkin, Raymond, Greeley, 
and Dana are enrolled. 

JAMES SCHERMERHORN. 





THOMAS MORAN 


——————— 


HOMAS MORAN! When I 

hear that name pronounced, I see 

a grand old mån, now gray of 

beard, but still young in spirit; 
of active, nervous temperament; quick 
in perception, sincere in thought and 
speech and act, honest to the core—the 
master whose hand has never lost its 
cunning, whose brain is ever alert and 
eager to undertake the task that younger 
men might shrink from, and whose heart 
beats in sympathy with all that is sublime 
and beautiful in nature. 

The art of such a man must of necestity 
be as healthy, as sincere and honest, as 1s 
the man himself. 

Thomas Moran was born in Bolton, 
England, of Irish-English stock, and 
this mixture of English sturdiness and 
Irish wit has stood him in good stead, 
not only during his early years of 
struggles, but in his later years has helped 
him to encounter and overcome many of 
the hardships incident to his perilous 
journeyings over hitherto unknown and 
untrodden trails. 

At the age of seven he was brought to 
America. Although he had merely a 
common-school education, he was at all 
times an indefatigable reader, and during 
his mature years has enjoyed a mind 
stored with the best that English litera- 
ture has given to the world. : 

To spend an evening with Thomas 
Moran ts something not easily to be for- 
gotten. Let the subject of conversation 
or discussion be what it may, he is ever 
ready to enter the arena, and with his 
vast fund of information, his positive 
opinions, and his fluency of expression, 
enlivens the conversation and certainly 
leaves no one in doubt as to his views on 
any subject under discussion. . 

More than any other of our artists, 
'Thomas Moran has made us acquainted 
with our Great West. Joining the Hayden 
Expedition to the Yellowstone in 1871, he 
received his first impressions of the weird 
rock-formations and the colorful grandeur 
of that then unknown part of our country, 
and on his return East he painted his large 
picture, "The Cañon of the Yellow- 
stene." At the time it was regarded by 
art critics as impossible in structure and 
wildly exaggerated in coloring. The 
painting was, however, purchased by 
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THOMAS MORAN 


Cne of whose paintings is reproduced as the frontispiece of this magazine. Mr. Moran, now seventy-six years old, has more 
than any artist made us acquainted with our Great West 
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order of Congress for the United States 
Government for ten thousand dollars. 

Two years later Moran accompanied 
Major Powell, that intrepid and fearless 
explorer, over the trackless deserts, the 
vast plateaus, and into the stupendous 
cañon of Utah and Arizona. There he 
found and struck the key-note of what 
was to have so marked an effect upon the 
work of his after-life. From that day 
to this he has never ceased to love and 
paint the gigantic scenery that had made 
so deep an impression on his mind. 

In the Senate Gallery of the Capitol at 
Washington now hangs his great painting, 
“The Chasm of the Colorado,” also 
purchased by the Government, and is a 
fit companion to “The Canon of the 
Yellowstone," purchased the year pre- 
vious. 

Of his love for America, its scenery, and 
its art, Moran says: "I decided very 
early that I would be an American 
painter. I traveled the country over, 
and the West appealed to me. There is no 


OSWALD WEST 

The Governor of Oregon, who likes to trust men. 

prison long enough to earn money to pay off a mortgage on his father-in-law's 
home, the money having been spent to hire lawyers to defend him 
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phase of landscape in which we are not 
richer, more varied and interesting than 
any country in the world. On a recent 
visit to the Grand Cañon of Arizona I was 
more than ever convinced that the future 
of American art lies in being true to our 
own country, in the interpretation of that 
beautiful and glorious scenery with which 
Nature has so lavishly endowed our land. 
My chief desire is to call the attention of 
American landscape-painters to the un- 
limited field for the exercise of their 
talents to be found in this enchanting 
southwestern country; a country flooded 
with color and picturesqueness, offering 
everything to inspire the artist and stimu- 
late him to the production of works of 
lasting interest and value.” 

Many years ago when Thomas Moran 
visited John Ruskin, that great but 
eccentric critic, and showed him a sketch 
of the "Bad Lands” of Utah, Ruskin 
exclaimed, “What a horrible place to 
live in!” “Oh,” replied Moran, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “‘we do not live there. 
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He let a life-term murderer out of 


Our country is so vast that we 
keep such places for scenic pur- 

oses only." On another occasion 

Toran showed Ruskin a sketch 
of a bit of our Western scenery, 
full of the dazzling color of the 
Great Arizona Canon, and it was 
hard for him to convince Ruskin 
that it was not the work of the 
great Turner, although Ruskin 
could naturally not locate the 
place. 

Moran's knowledge of the forms 
of clouds and rocks and trees, of 
moving water and all their chang- 
ing moods in sun and shade, is 
the wonder of his fellow crafts- 
men; and the technique of his 
work is the admiration of even 
those who differ widely with him 
in ideas of art. I have heard artists 
ranking among our foremost men 
| claim that he had a secret method 

of applying the pigments to his 

canvas. On telling Moran of this, 
| he simply smiled that quiet smile 

that those who know him know so 

well, and said: “ My studio door is 
| always open to those who wish to 
see me paint." 

Although to-day a man seven- 
ty-six years of age, his eye is as 
bright, his hand as steady, his 
mind as alert, and his enthusiasm 
as youthful as belong to men of 
half his age. 

May they remain thus for 
many, many years and may 
'Thomas Moran live long to fur- 
ther enrich our lives and homes 
with the creations of his brain and 
hand. G. H. BUEK. 
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GOVERNOR WEST AND 
HIS HONOR MEN 





| UT in Oregon there is a 
4 governor who believes 
j in men— even though 
they have sinned against 
society and have been committed 
to the keeping of the penal insti- 
tutions of the State. Oswald 
West believes in men to such an 
extent that sixty-two per cent. of the 
prisoners serving time in the Oregon 
State penitentiary are out “on honor,” 
as it is called. A considerable num- 
ber of these are earning an honest 
living outside the prison walls, entirely 
independent of any prison discipline 
or oversight. The rest are "trusties"" 
working for the State at other public 
institutions, or building roads without 
being guarded—frequently one or two 
hundred miles away from the prison, 
and often in thinly settled portions of 
the country where escape would be com- 
paratively easy. And yet fewer prison- 
ers try to get away under this system 
than in the old days when the guards 
stood by armed with repeating Win- 
chesters. 

Governor West is a man who gets 
results in whatever he undertakes, for 
the reason that he understands men. 
Young, decisive, clean-cut, he has studied 
humanity from many angles and has 
mixed with men in many walks of life. 


Interesting People 





As a sheep-herder on the Oregon ranges, 
as prospector in Alaskan gold-fields, and 
as political office-holder he had learned 
to know men—their good as well as 
their bad qualities, their weaknesses and 
their virtues. And out of all this ex- 
perience he has learned that most men 
can be trusted. 

One. of Governor West’s first experi- 
ences in trusting men was to release 
temporarily a murderer serving a life 
sentence, simply on his word of honor, 
in order that he might earn sufficient 
money to pay off the indebtedness on 
his father-in-law's home which had 
been mortgaged in order to raise money 
for his legal defense. About the middle 
of last Toni the man reappeared 
at the penitentiary after an absence of 
nearly a year. “I’m back," he said 
to the warden. “The mortgage is 
paid.’ 

Naturally such methods as these have 
brought down upon Governor West’s 
head an avalanche of criticism. But he 
has worked steadily on toward the goal 
he has in view. Confident in the ultimate 
success of his system, he believes it will 
eventually convert even his critics. 
“A thing that is right," he states, 
*always works somehow, some time, 
somewhere!" 

When the present executive of Oregon 
came into office the State penitentiary 
had a reputation that was anything but 
enviable. Discipline was administered 
through methods that had long been 
outlawed in many penal institu- 
tions. 

Over one third of the prisoners were 
unprovided with work of any kind. 
Guards with loaded rifles watched every 
foot of thé prison property, and went 
with each group of prisoners that was 
sent outside the walls. 

Governor West has changed all this. 
He has put every able-bodied man to 
work. e has removed most of the 
guards. Over 200 of the 450 men now 
under sentence at the Salem institution 
are outside the walls daily without guard 
of any kind, trusted to return at night 
and honor-bound to do a fair day’s 
work. 

The “honor system” also reaches 100 
men who are out on parole or on con- 
ditional pardon. These men are ex- 
pected to make report once a month 
of their whereabouts and what they 
are doing. In place of the harsh methods 
of years past the prisoners are punished 
by having privileges withdrawn and by 
being put into stripes. But of the 450 
prisoners only 16 are “zebras,” as they 
are termed, —men ‘who have sinned 
against prison grace. 

Governor West gives the men whom he 
trusts to understand that he expects 
them to make good and not take advan- 
tage of the confidence he reposes in 
them. 

When they betray his trust, as oc- 
casionally happens, he has been known 
to lead the posse that undertakes their 
capture. One such escaped “trusty,” 
whom he ran down after a hard chase, 
said to him as he took him into custody, 
**Who are you, the sheriff?" “No,” 
replied the executive. “Im the man 
to whom you lied.” 

According to Governor West the 
Oregon State Penitentiary is a sociolegical 
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AMY WINSHIP 


Who, at the age of eighty-one, is a regularly enrolled college student at the 
University of Wisconsin. She has grandchildren who are college graduates. 
She is known as ‘the oldest junior in the world.” She has been a 
believer in Woman Suffrage ever since she can remember 


experiment garden. The “honor sys- 
tem,” he believes, is the fairest flower 
that grows in the garden. “We feel 
confident," he states, “that we have 


out-Burbanked Burbank in the produc- 

tion of a humahe method of treating the 

men who pass through this institution." 
ORIN EDSON CROOKER. 
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THE GRANDMOTHER COL- 
~ LEGE STUDENT 





HE old saying, “ Never too old 
to learn," never in the world 
had a more interesting example 


than Mrs. Amy Winship of 
Racine, Wisconsin. She is the mother 
of a son sixty years old, now a successful 
physician, and the grandmother of chil- 
dren who are college graduates, and with 
students of the third generation she 
attends college to quench her insatiable 
thirst for knowledge. This little grand- 
mother, eighty-one years old, is a regu- 
larly enrolled student of the Wisconsin 
State University. With a face that is 
wrinkled, but alviye sweet and smiling; 
robed in a dress that is usually of laven- 
der color, and with a poke bonnet like 
grandmothers wear covering her fine 
white hair, she makes a most pleasant, 
picturesque sight as she moves about the 
campus, the sweet spirit of "someone's 
mother"—but not someone's mother who 
needs at any time any assistance from the 
youth about her. Indeed, she walks up 
the college hill every morning side by 
side with more agile but not a mite more 
eager professors. of the second and stu- 
dents of the third generation. Never a 
more earnest student attended college 
. than this white-haired old lady. Usually 
: if anyone remains at the end of a lecture 
to ask questions it is the grandmother 
student. Forceful of expression and 
vigorous in gesture, she will sometimes 
make a point that will cause the professor 
to yield his theory to her wealth of eighty 
years of experience. The professors enjoy 
and commend her seriousness and alert- 
ness of mind. 
The girls of the university pay the 
kindliest attentions to their grandmother 
classmate. Mrs. Winship succeeds admir- 


ably in adjusting age to youth. It being 
her third year of university life, the junior 
class of Wisconsin have memorialized 
her as “The oldest junior in the world.” 
This uncontested and unique distinction 


is only exceeded by the interesting ex- . 


periences which the grandmother had as 
a student of life after having lived so 
much of life herself. 

Mrs. Winship shuns publicity. She 
hates to be conspicuous. When she first 
entered college she wanted to creep be- 
hind something or someone because she 
was afraid that the students would feel 
her age. But her courage held out; and, 
so long as courage and health do hold 
out, she says she will spend the remaining 

ears of her life increasing her knowledge. 
Mrs. Winship had been an ardent stu- 
dent of psychology in her own home for 
twenty years. She always enjoys dis- 
cussion of this subject. It happened one 
summer three years ago while visiting in 
Columbus, Ohio, that a professor of the 
summer school of the State university there 
invited her to visit one of his lectures in 

sychology. The lecture fascinated her. 
She went again and then again. She went 
through the whole summer session. She 
could not stop. She has attended college 
summers and winters ever since. 

The grandmother student has special- 
ized in ethics, philosophy, sociology, and 
psychology. She has taken all the courses 
that are offered in sociology and psychol- 
ogy, and regrets there are not more. Now 
she is taking up the sciences and history. 
She is studying bacteriology, which brings 
her nearer to her son's profession. Ameri- 
can history of the Civil War and the 
Reconstruction Period thrills her beyond 
expression. She was an ardent abolitionist 
years before the war; she heard five out 
of the seven Lincoln-Douglas debates; she 
knew Lincoln personally; her son fought 
and his father died in that war—it 


seemed so strange to her that all these ' 
experiences should be taught from a 

text-book in a university. To her it is 

as if time itself had. been annihilated. 

When Mrs. Winship registered in the 
university and was asked to fill out the 
question, "From what school did you 
graduate?" she put down, “A log school- 
house in Northern Illinois, 1847." Mrs. 
Winship taught school at sixteen. When 
she tells the prospective young school- 
teachers at the university that she actu- 
ally received a salary of $1.50 every week 
as teacher, they congratulate themselves 
that it is the year 1912 and not the 
year 1847 in which they are living. 

1f the claim of being the oldest living 
woman suffragist in the world were to be 
based on the longest number of years of 
holding that belief, Mrs. Winship would 

robably be the oldest, for she has always 

elieved in woman suffrage. She never 
had to be converted. Ever since the day 
of her youth when she first realized that 
her mother was superior in almost all 
lines to her father, has she maintained the 
folds equality of women with men. 

he never misses an opportunity to 
quietly influence a professor or a student 
in the belief of equal suffrage. Mrs. 
Winship is a living contradiction of the 
argument of the "antis" that “Woman 
lacks endurance in things mental; her 
fortitudes are physical and spiritual." 

If anything, the grandmother student 
has a surplus of mental endurance. She 
never misses a lecture; she is always 
present at recitations. When one of 
girls of the university asked her on the 
day before a holiday if she wasn't glad 
that there were to be no lectures the 
next day, she replied: "I am not! I 
don't want to lose a single day. I 
haven't much time left to learn. You 
are young, and you have." 

CARL BECK. 


as 
Tamburlaine 


VOICELESS shaking of the air... 

A Then a low shuddering of sound 
Vibrant, thunderous, like the profound 

Pulsation of great wings. O rare, 
In the high-vaulted transept’s gloom 
Wakes sonant echoing, and the deep 
Tone-breakers gather ponderously and leap 
From beam to beam, like sullen boom 
Of lazy summer thunder. See/ 
On the bare rock-rimmed Scythian plain 
The swarthy shepherd Tamburlaine ... 
Swells the great organ suddenly 
Steady, glorious, like a galleon flinging 
Leeward the roaring foam—and swift 
The soaring organ-voices lift 
Terrible as a Crusade singing! 
*"Tamburlaine! Tamburlaine! Tamburlaine! 
Doom of the world's Emperors! 
O living Pestilence of Wars, 
Thou art God! s Scourge, O Tamburlaine 
Loosed are the shrill, the high pipes’ throats, 
Joyful the bright, gold trumpets’ blare, 
Brazen his monstrous armies flare, 
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Ruthless his red gonfalon floats! 

War! Full-throated, the shattering 
Great pipes tumultuous give tongue— 
Each chord a butchered city sung, 

And every note a slaughtered king. 

The flame of cities has scorched God's face, 
Murder has made a marsh of the world 
Purged with destruction—and down-hurled 
Rot the world’s tyrants. . 
**God' s lash is bloody, Tamburlaine. 
Break, heart—die, Emperor of Kings, 
Tool of divine and awful things 
Too near to godhead, Tamburlaine 
Falls like a sea-wind at sundown 
The full-toned sonorous battle-chant,. 
Yet the sound-surf reverberant, 

Rolls the dim-springing nave adown, 
Rolls thunderous—subsiding—low— 


. . Lo! the bass: 


m 


In a burnt, treeless land where loom 


p 


The world's high mountains, lies a tomb— 
Vibrant the shuddering tremolo— 

A tomb half hid with drifting sand, 
Nameless—in Samarkand. ... 


The Little Lady of the New 


By Samuel Merwin 





“A soft little form is pressing against my shoulder—there is a breath on my cheek, a merry little whispering in my ear . . . 


Later 





“Astor House, Shanghai, 

“November 20, IQ1I1. 

bs HAVE decided, after all, George, 
to let pu see the letters. It 

is best. You will learn more from 
them than from anything I may 

»e able to tell you when next we meet. 
l'hey were written, hot, at the moment; 
ind to you, because the memory of your 
teady habits and hard head loomed in 
ny chaotic thoughts like the Rock of Ages. 
“I had to hold to something. There 
vere hours when I could not picture that 


strange land, the United States. I had 
literally to tell myself that there was 
such a place, that the people there were 
white, that I had once lived and moved 
among them. 

“My sanity was slipping. 

“Perhaps some day there will be an air 
line to Mars; and you will run up there 
to establish an importing agency for 
linens and high-grade cotton stuffs. You 
will for a short time live and move among 
the Martians. You will discover that our 
familiar people are not the only kind, that 
our civilization is not the only kind. 

“Then you will understand. 

“Oh, by the by!—there is certain to 


Illustrations 2y Jay Hambidge 


” 


be an enormous market for Western 
clothing out here after the revolution, 
both good materials and the cheaper 
grades of ready-made suits. Don’t take 
my word for it,—you know that I am not 
a business man,—but look into it just 
the same. These poor devils, a few 
hundred millions of them, are determined 
to catch up,—five thousand years at a 
clip,—and some folks are going to make 
a lot of money exploiting them. It might 
as well be you, among others. Besides, 
the Chinese really want the clothes. 

* Also, now is a grand time to pick up 
human hair for a song.  Pigtails are 
falling by the million. And there is 
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nothing your Chinaman won't sell. You 
can even buy the right to disturb an 
ancestral grave for about ten dollars 
Mex. If you have any friends in the 
hair business, tell them about it. 

“So much for that. I threw it in, I 
suppose, to show you that my mind is 
still intact. 

“Now for the letters. I’m not touch- 
ing them, not altering a word. They are 
just as I scrawled them, in pencil, on 
soft rice paper. The junkmaster had 
no other kind, of course. I wrote mostly 
at night after—well, late at night. I 
was afloat on the wonderful old Yang- 
bus with not a white face in 
sight 

eT had been a fugitive for two months, 
with the most astounding of revolutions 
raging about me. I had been at the sack 
of Hanyang (because it was impossible to 
get away). I had seen men beheaded 
by the hundred in the streets. I had 
helped lay out the bodies of the Manchu 
women who killed themselves—at the 
last. The sing and zip of bullets had 
become a commonplace, like the haunting 
smell of the East. 

“Which reminds me,—probably I've 
never confessed it to you,—it was an 
odor that brought me to China. Perhaps 
you won't understand that; you have not 
yet run up to Mars. It was a queer street 
smell that drifted in through the win- 
dows of my classroom at Columbia, last 
May. I was lecturing—the old hum- 
drum. Then the queer smell floated in. 

“It recalled China—it was China. I lost 
the class; before me was the old valley 
of the Fen Ho, on the Peking- Tibet 
highroad. The pear-treeswere in blossom, 
foaming like surf against the base of 
the hills. The little pack-train was wind- 
ing drowsily along. My cook, I recall, 
was singing,—one of the strange, wild, 
yodeling minor melodies of the East, — 
riding a pack-saddle on an overloaded 
jackass, and singing endlessly. And I— 
I was stretched out in my gaudy red- 
and-blue mule litter with the bells on it 
(that was so like the circus), gazing list- 
lessly out ahead at the mule-trains and 
the camel-trains, and at the cake-ven- 





“Sipping our tea and visiting, while the brown old junk creaked slowly down the current" 
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ders, and beggars, and naked yellow 
children by the roadside. 

“T was done for at that moment. 

“You thought my return to China was 
in fulfilment of my old plan to clear up 
the history of the early Restoran Chris- 
tians in Shen-si. Well, in a sense that was 
so. A man must have some excuse for 
dashing madly off to the under side of 
the earth. 

“And I’ve been doing the work all 
right—some of it. It will be finished 
and the book published before you see 
me again. My first set of notes is on a 
wrecked steamer three hundred miles 
up the Yang-tze, securely locked in a 
water-tight steel box. If I fail to find 
that box, I have the rough memoranda 
from which the notes can be worked out 
again. 

“So much for the work. 

“The letters cover a different set of 
facts—very different. I think you owe 
this much to me: read them through with 
the utmost care; and then, if you find 
yourself disturbed or angry, read them 
through again. 

“And try to remember, dear old boy, 
that Kipling was not speaking lightly in 
the lines 


If you've 'eard the East a-callin', 
You won't never 'eed naught else. 


*We who have heard the East a-calling 
know what he meant." 


The First Letter 


“On board the junk with the 
unpronounceable name, 
somewhere below Chi- 
chau, on the Yang-tze 
Kiang, Nov. 17, IQII. 

"I WISH you could see me, George. 

I'm sitting on an inverted cask, aft, 
where the cabin wall, together with an 
improvised screen of matting, shelters 
my flickering light from the night breeze. 
This f. l. is nothing less than an ancient 
lamp of the sort sometimes pictured in 
the illustrated notes at the back of the 


Bible. It is built on the pattern of a 
gravy-boat, of bronze. The wick floats 
in the oil. It is necessary to hold the 


paper close to it in order to see what I'm 
writing. My eyes will probably be 
wrecked, but never mind. 

“When you've been playing with death 
most casually, every morning before 
breakfast, as it Were, your self-protective 
instinct has a way of quietly transposing 
itself into a lower key. Nothing seems 
to matter very much. 

“But this is all evasion. 

“Somehow it is difficult to come to the 
point. The facts look absurd, fantastic, 
when I try to write them down. 

*Well—here! 

“Im drifting down the Yang-tze on a 
junk that for the present belongs to me. 
h the cabin at my back sleeps the oddest, 
cunningest little Chinese girl you ever 
imagined. Umm—well, not so little, 
either. She is probably in her early, her 
very early, twenties. She is clad—or was 
before we fitted her out in the reason- 
ably clean garments of the junk master's 
wife—in the richest of silks. Her face is 
and was unpainted; a most unusual thing 
among high-class Chinese girls and women. 
She must come from a family of moderns, 
for her feet have never been bound. They 
arenatural—tinybut none theless real feet. 

“ Now hear me out, George. 

“The little thing is in my hands. 
Already, by merely being in my select 
company for more than twenty-four hours, 
she has violated every moral law of her 
race. The junkmaster clearly takes it for 

ranted that she is my personal property. 
He treats me with profound res 

*Among her own class she m auto- 
matically become an outcast. No explana- 
tion can now help her a particle. The 
ancient Chinese custom would demand 
that she be killed. So I'm trying to get 
her down to Shanghai, where I can turn 
her over to kindly white folks. Mrs. 
Wilson is the one I'm thinking of. You 
know—but of course you couldn't know— 
she and the doctor run a regular private 
sanctuary for Chinese girls in connection 
with the Mission. 

“I shall be suspected, of course. But 
Ive got to stand for 
that. White men 
run wild out here, 
you know. You are 
privilezed to sus- 
pect anybody on the 
China coast. But 
George, if you could 
have seen the way 
she looked at me 
with those great soft 
black eyes! I tell 
you, I’m going i 
get her safely t 
Shanghai! We've 
got to slip around 
the rebel fleet off 
Nanking and we've 
got to take other 
chances of a more 
personal and des- 
perate sort; but 
somehow or other 
I'll get her through. 

“You see, George. 
she was in my arms 
for six hours last 
night. 

“Im going to be 
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honest and face this thing—it got me, a 
little. The poor child was weak and ill. 
She was in the suite of a great rebel 
general who was traveling on our steamer 
from Hankow. The old boy was under 
orders to take command of the rebel 
army before Nanking, so our American 
captain told me. The whole after end of 
the upper deck was screened off for his 
outfit of Mandarins, wives, concubines, 
and servants; the lower deck swarmed 
with the soldiers of his guard. 

“Just above Kiu-Kiang, last evening, 
Manchu troops opened fire on us from 
both banks. The captain tried to rush 
past, and failed. They shot us up pretty 
badly. Finally the steamer grounded. 

“T secured all my gold from the 
purser, put it in my money-belt, strapped 
on a life-preserver, and set out on a 
solitary journey down the river; that is, it 
was solitary for a while. Another passen- 
ger, a German customs man, started at 
about the same time, but I lost him. 
Also, I had to fight my way through a 
lot of coolies and soldiers that were 
drowning in the water. 


“Then—then, half an hour later, I ` 


came upon my little lady lashed to a 
stateroom door. She was exhausted and 
nearly drowned. I untied the ropes, got 
her into a comfortable position, with her 
head on my shoulder and my arm about 
her waist. It was no use trying to talk 
to her, of course. I didn’t know whether 
she spoke Manchu or Mandarin Chinese. 
It would have done me no good to know, 
for I spoke neither. But, anyway, she 
was too near complete exhaustion to 
make any effort. She just accepted what 
I was able to do for her, and collapsed. 
Luckily I had brought my flask, and was 
able to get it from my pocket and give 
her a sip occasionally. 

“We floated on that door until dawn, 
I working over her, rubbing her forearms 
and her temples as well as I could manage, 
she clinging to me, instinctively trusting 
herself to me— Oh, I can't write it, 
George! No use. 

"[m sitting here now, wondering. 
Fortunately I saved a pouch of tobacco; 
clapped it on my heads under my hat, 
just before going over the steamer’s side. 
It helps a little to smoke. That and 
thoughts of steady old you are the 
solidest things in the world right now. 

“You see, among other complications 
there is a moon. All during those six 
hours last night the light was on us— 
on her glistening black hair, on the trans- 
parent skin of her face and forehead, on 
the big eyes that once or twice opened 
and gazed at me with a curious expression 
as if she had just been dreaming about me, 
then closed again. 

“Tt is going to take us at least three 
days to reach Shanghai—three days and 
nights of the quaint, smelly old junk 
and the swift silent river and the moon. 
There is no Occident. There is no college, 
no history. There is no equality; I am 
absolute master of my queer craft. There 
is no reality. 

“Think what you will, old boy! I am 
fantastic, outrageous, anything you 
please. I can sit here, smoke my pipe, 
and tell myself these things. Have I no 
stability? Is this odd little episode 
enough to demolish my life-structure?— 
a strange, dangerous, intimate night; a 
pale forehead against my cheek; a day 


of dreams on my 
junk, boiling the 
water that my charge 
drinks, sternly watch- 
ing the cooking of her 
rice, sending in at 
noon and night a sip 
of whisky by the 
hand of the wrinkled 
junk-wife? 

“She has tossed and 
sobbed at intervals 
all day; through the 
thin cabin-wall I 
could hear her. 

"She is sleeping 
now. 

“God, George, 
could it be that she— 

“What is she? 
What was she to that 
old general? ‘Their 
standards are not 
ours. It is—yes, | 
have the courage to 
write it—a polyga- 
mous land. 

“T shall not sleep 
to-night.” 


The Second Letter 


“On the junk be- 
low Nan- 
king, No- 
vember, 
IQII. 

"T HELD 

myself a 
seasoned 
traveler, 
George. I 
was above 
surprises. 
The unex- 
pected was my daily commonplace. But 
to-day— 

“Tt will be best to tell it simply and 
directly. That is always the best way 
to tell things. 

“This afternoon my little lady emerged 
from the smoky cabin. She wore the 
coat, trousers, and dainty little silk 
shoes of a Chinese woman; all minutel 
embroidered, even the shoes. Her hair 
was done scrupulously high on her head. 
Her delicate oval face was, as before, un- 
painted, and was a bit wan, but none the 
less charming for that. 

“She moved slowly, daintily toward 
me, studying me, with the beginnings of 
a shy smile hovering about her mouth 
and eyes. 

“I rose and bowed; probably I blushed 
a little. 

“Then she spoke. And here, again, 
my only recourse is to write in matter- 
of-fact phrases. . 

"'Yes' she said—in English, mind 
cM Eod it is so. I have no’ dleam. 

ow do you, Plofessah? And she 
extended a tiny hand. 

“You who have never in your life seen 
an upper-class product of this rich old 
civilization cannot imagine how quaint 
and pretty their queer sort of broken 
English can be—the musical lingering on 
the vowel sounds, the amusing racial 
difficulty with our r's and l's. 

“I took her hand. ‘It isa great pleasure 
to find you an acquaintance,' I replied. 



























“Tt was a golden day. The brown sails were full of a strong, steady wind” 


“She was looking at me with shy 
seriousness. 

**If, she said with a touch of that 
grave, perfect courtesy that so often 
reminds us Westerners, when in the Ori- 
ent, of our own half-barbaric newness as 
a people, ‘if you have no’ know me in my 
Chinese clo's, I am Miss Feng— Feng Hua 
Shi. Iam the daughtah of Genelal Feng.’ 

“George, only two years ago she was 
a student at Barnard. She used to attend 
my lectures on the Influence of Chinese 
and Japanese Art on European Culture. 

“I offered her my overturned cask for 
a seat, first spreading my handkerchief 
over it. She took it with a little flutter 
of hesitation and a shy smile. I ordered 
tea in that Shanghai Bund grade of 
pidgin-English which serves as a medium 
of speech between the junkmaster and 
myself. And then we sat quietly there, 
sipping our tea and visiting, while the 
brown old junk creaked slowly down the 
current, and the great ribbed brown sails 
swung and filled above us and threw a cool 
shadow across the deck. 

“We were very calm, very impersonal. 
Outwardly I was again her ‘plofessah,’ 
young enough, God knows, but pre- 
sumably classed apart with all teachers 
and philosophers and men of authority. 
We discussed the strange coincidence that 
had thrown us thus oddly together. We 
dwelt of course, bromidically, on the little- 
ness of the world; but all the time there 
was an undercurrent of something else. 
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“As the afternoon wore on, we 
drifted, caught by the unreality and the 
magic of our circumstance, into an 
alluring sort of camaraderie; but more and 
more, during these hours, we avoided 
each other’s eyes, for I had held her in 
my arms. Close to death, she had clung 
to me. The subtle, impersonal barrier 
that separates the attractive young 
woman of any race from the men of her 
acquaintance had for us been broken 
down.| And so we avoided each other's 
eyes. 

“We dined together on deck—far aft, 
screened off from the gaze of the ragged 
crew—on the interminable rice and tea, 
supplemented through some miracle of 
the wrinkled woman by the white meat 
of chicken, cut in narrow strips and 
served with doubtful vegetables and a 
sauce made from the soy-bean. And while 
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we lingered over the meal the moon rose— 
a moon that wasnearly at the full, and that 
smiled softly down on the rippling river. 

“We have been less self-conscious to- 
night. She has talked to meabout herself. 
The girl has a mind. She has fire, poetry, 
imagination, all bottled up somewhere 
behind that dainty, inscrutable face. 

“The East is stirring, you know; it is 
waking from its long slumber. India, 
China, Persia—all are playing Gulliver. 
Woman suffrage is an important factor 
in this Chinese revolution. The accepted 
leader of the row is a Socialist—I’m not 
certain that he isn't a philosophical 
anarchist. A Parisian Chinaman, he 
is, in reality. 

“And little Hua Shi is blazing with all 
this. She feels and talks about the coming 
day of the new, modern China much as 
those fiery young women of the Russian 





revolution were feeling and talking a 
few years ago. 

"s k is an incorrigible little utopian- 
Once roused, as she has been to-night, 
the surface inscrutability drops of. Her 
slender little person radiates force—the 
force of utter idealism. Her eyes shine 
with it. . . . China is to become a 
great power among the nations; it is to 
lead the way toward universal social 
equality; and, best of all, woman is to be 
free. Why, would you believe it, she firmly 
expects to see women in the Chinese parlia- 
ment to follow the present revolution. 

“It is all most amazing. I smile when 
I recall that some of us ‘experienced’ 
travelers and observers thought we knew 
a little about the East. We have known, 
perhaps, as much as the fly on the 
window-pane knows about architecture 
and home life. 
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“Tt was during the evening that we 
floated quietly past Nanking. There was 
no sound of any shooting; all was quiet. 
Evidently the real siege has not yet 
begun. 

“There were two or three miles of 
twinkling lights. We picked out British, 
German, and American gunboats lying 
at anchor among the shipping. No one 
molested us; we were not even hailed. 


“In the moonlight her dainty figure 
stood out clearly . . . | 
she looked at me—then quietly, she 
walked to the rail and leaped down 

into the leaden Y ang-tze Kiang” 


a long time 


And we two sat there in our secluded 
nook at the stern of our junk and watched 
the lights disappear around the great 
northern bend or the Yang-tze with a curi- 
ous feeling that the very last grip on us 
of a real world was relaxing, slipping 
away. At least, that was my own sensa- 
tion. 

“And Hua Shi, too, was silent. 

“When we fell again into talk, our 
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intimacy had deepened. I felt it. Hua 
Shi felt it too. 

“She told me now not of China, but 
of herself. 

“I wonder if it has occurred to your 
brisk, objective mind that the present 
generation of young people is thrown 
into a puzzling position by the immense 
changes that are taking place everywhere 
to-day! I have observed it, even at 
home. 

“Out here you see it more clearly. — All 
of the wonderful past of this race is a 
closed book now. The future is unknown, 
a mystery. Nobody knows what to pre- 
pare for. The long experience of the 
fathers that has guided the race up to 
now seems to be useless. The past is 
like one great millstone; the problemati- 
cal future like another; and between them 
the present generation, a part of neither, 
is being ground to bits. 

“It made me deeply sad to-night to 
observe Hua Shi’s enthusiasm and then 
to cast my thoughts at the frightful 
problems that will confront the new 
republic. Even now the polyglot, quite 
savage troops of the Western world are 
crouching on her borders. The repre- 
sentatives of the great Western banking- 
houses are to-day hurrying to Tokio 
and Peking to dictate to the amateur, 
blood-stained parliament the conditions 
of bare existence. 

“Hua Shi knows nothing of all this. 
She knows nothing of what Russia and 
England are doing to Persia. She is living 
in a utopian dream. 

“T have been trying to remember how 
her hand came to be nestling in mine 
—but the best I can do, the evening 
blurs a little. Our hands must have 
touched by accident, then lingered close 
together while our pulses beat high. I do 
remember almost involuntarily closing 
my fingers over hers while she talked. 
I remember the futile little effort she 
made to draw them away. Then we forgot 
it all, except that I can now feel, as I 
sit here writing by the light of the bronze 
lamp from the Old Testament, her soft 
little fingers unconsciously twisting them- 
selves among my own. 

“The child has suffered, George. I 
can divine that much back of what she 
has been telling me. 

“Her father permitted her to come to 
America with that last party of Chinese 
girl students, but after a few years re- 
pented. He appears to be one of the 
many who have taken in a little of the 
modern attitude without being able to 
assimilate it fully. He feared that she 
was losing her sense of nationality over 
there in our country. He sent for her, 
and must have been deeply disturbed 
by the change in her, for he has ever 
since been exerting all his authority to 
remake her into a Chinese woman. 

“The attempt has failed, of course. He 
forced her to resume her Oriental dress. 
He selected a husband for her—one Ting, 
whom I quite absurdly hate. But it 1s 
evident enough that he has succeeded 
only in fixing her in a state of rebellion. 

“T asked her how she came to be alone 
in the water, but learned nothing. I 
have wondered a little. It may be that 
she seized on the opportunity to escape. 
It may be even that the pressure had 
become unendurable, that at the moment 
she hardly cared what the end might be. 
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I have been forcing myself to think 
seriously about this, difficult as the sub- 
ject is; it seems likely that so tempes- 
tuous a child must be subject to extreme 
emotional reactions. And then she is so 
frightfully alone. She is literally a woman 
without a country. 

* What do you suppose is to become of 
such a person? 

* And what do you suppose is to become 
of me? 

“I am struggling to-night. We are at 
least thirty-six hours out from Shang- 
hai. I wish I had a book to read, some- 
thing quiet and good that would pin my 
thoughts down—Elia, or Epictetus, or 
Montaigne. I wish I had Montaigne. 

“Feng Hua Shi means ‘Flowering 
Happiness,’ George. Is it irony?" 


The Third Letter 


* On the junk, lower Yang- 

tze, Nov. 19, IQII. 

is W E breakfasted together this morn- 

ing. Welunched together at noon, 

dined together at sunset. Between meals 
we talked, and lounged, and played. 

“It was a golden day. The brown sails 
were full of a strong, steady wind. Over- 
side, the huge lee-board rippled and rustled 
through the water with a sound like the 
rushing little song of a brook. One 
member of the crew, a brown-skinned 

irate with the longest queue in the world, 
am sure, has been crouching by the 
hour in the bow singing to himself. 

“To-day the situation slipped beyond 
my control. I shall not write so fully 
to-night, I am sure of that. But the facts 
must be faced. 

“All day I have tried to hold in my 
mind's eye a picture of the Bund at 
Shanghai as we shall see it tomorrow from 
the Moosut River. I have mentally 
reconstructed the quay, the grass-slope, 
and the trees. I have laboriously built 
up the outlines of the German Club and 
the chartered bank. I have painted pic- 
tures in the air of Bubbling Well Road 
on a sunny afternoon,—on this afternoon, 
—with the shops open, and motor-cars 
whizzing by, and the ponies darting in 
and out through the traffic that is so well 
controlled by the tall Sikh policemen. 
But I couldn't hold the pictures. They 
always slipped away. I couldn't believe 
in Shanghai. I can't now. 

“But I've got to bring her safely there 
somehow, God helping me! 

“I will try and tell you what all this is 
about—if I can. 

“I broke down this evening. I made 
wild love to her. I was drunk with her 
gentle trust in me, and her irresistible 
quaintness, and her wonderful spirit, and 
with the something else, the tremen- 
dous instinct—whatever it is—that tells 
you that this particular woman is your 
woman, the woman of women for you. 

“Suddenly I knew it. — At last the 
strangest, commonest of miracles had 
happened to me. 

“Ie was wrong. I was breaking faith 
with myself. I should have waited until 
she was safe at Shanghai. Then I might 
offer myself to her. 

“I don't think we have talked a rational 
word all during this radiant evening. 
Im sure I forgot even to mention 
marriage. The very thought seemed 


superfluous; for I knew that she loved 
me, that I was her man, the man of men 
for her. George, has anything so wonder- 
ful ever happened before? 

“To-morrow, before we step ashore, I 
shall ask her to be my wife. To-night I 
shall stay here on the deck through the 
cool night and keep guard over her. 

“The details are not for you, not even 
in a letter which you will never see. 
But I must tell you this. It was half an 
hour ago that we said our last good- 
night, at the cabin door. I kissed her. 
She clung to me, her slender little arms 
about my neck, her oval face, delicately 
outlined in the moonlight, upturned to 
mine, her fine forehead shadowed under 
the loosened masses of her hair. 

** Good-night," she whispered—oh, so 
softly! 

“ And then, her great mysterious eyes, 
fixed on mine with the utter frankness 
of love, suddenly filled with tears that 
crowded out and ran down her cheeks. 
She gave no heed to them, not so much 
as to shake them off. Her gaze never 
wavered. After a long, long moment she 
kissed me again, and without a sound, 
without so much as a last pressure of the 
mE she entered the cabin and closed the 

oor. 


“The next morning. 

“T was stretched out. on the deck, 
wide awake, listening to the gentle rush 
of the water and the creaking of the 
spars against the masts, when I heard 
another sound, a sound that had no 
part in the legitimate faint noises of the 
night. I raised my head a very little 
and listened, then turned softly to see. 

“The cabin door opened very slowly. 
Hua Shi came slowly out of the shad- 
ows. She was still clad, I saw, in her 
own embroidered clothing, and her hair 
was built up into the most complete 
and elaborate Oriental head-dress I had 
seen her employ. In the moonlight her 
dainty figure stood out clearly. Her face, 
I saw between my half-opened lids, wore 
again the inscrutable, age-old, yet ageless 
mask of the Oriental. 

*[ was conscious of a momentary 
impulse to call out to her, but some 
strange quality of almost uncanny dignity 
and determination in her bearing re- 
strained me. So I merely watched her, fas- 
cinated, breathless, mysteriously thrilled. 

“She glanced about the cluttered deck. 
At length her eyes rested on me. My face 
was in the shadow; I waited. For what 
seemed a long time she looked at me; 
then quietly, a trifle slowly, she walked 
to the rail, scrambled lightly over it, 
and leaped down into the leaden Yang- 
tze - Kiang. 

“It was probably not a fifth of a second 
that I lay there, silent, bound like a 
man in a bad dream; but it seemed a full 
minute. Then, I remember, I sprang 
up, threw off my coat, fairly tore the 
lacings out of my shoes and kicked them 
off, gave a shout that must have brought 
the junkmaster on deck pell-mell, and 
dove over the side. 

“T found her. She was making no effort 
to save herself; indeed, she had gone 
down once or twice, and was hardly con- 
scious. The few weak struggles she made 
were directed against me in my efforts to 
save her; but I thrust her in front of me, 
threw my left arm about her in such a way 


as to pin her arms to her sides, and 
struck out for the junk. I swam with 
surprising ease. I remember that the 
thought kept running through my hcad, 
"Thank God for that swimming-tank at 
the gym! Thank God for that swimming- 
tank!’ 

“They were making a great to-do 
aboard the junk. The Chinese, you know, 
are at once the most phlegmatic and the 
most crazily excitable people in the world. 

“They had brought the clumsy craft up 
into the wind, and were chattering and 
arguing hotly over the process of lowering 
the sampan. When I drew alongside with 
that precious, soft little burden under 
my arm, I saw that they had not got very 
far with their task. I suppose that they 
would ultimately have managed it. 
Again my thoughts raced half around the 
world to the gymnasium up there on the 
heights, and to the cool tank, with its 
clean white tiles, in which I have spent 
so many hundreds of hours. 

“I brushed aside the master and his 
woman and myself carried Hua Shi into 
her cabin. I laid her on the thin mattress 
that, it seemed, was her bed, and worked 
over her with a grim sort of determina- 
tion such as I had never before known. 

“You will perhaps understand when 1 
tell you that felt no desire whatever to 
continue in the course of my own life 
if she were to be taken away from me. 
I remember that I would not even per- 
mit the old woman in the cabin. Hua 
Shi was mine. I alone must call her back 
to life. If God so willed that those eyes 
were to open again, then it was my will 
that they should rest on no human being 
but myself. To the fact that I had 
invaded the privacy of her cabin I was 
oblivious. I must have been in a sort 
of suppressed frenzy. 

“At length, and before any really 
long time had elapsed, I am sure, she 
was restored to consciousness. Then for 
a short while longer I sat there, still drip- 
ping wet, stroking her temples. Occasion- 
ally she would turn her head and look 
up at me and smile faintly. 

“Finally she whispered. 

“T bent down. 

"'You mus’ go,’ she was saying. 
‘You so velly wet. You mus’ no’ take 
cold.’ 

“Probably I was being very masculine 
and stupid, but it was a moment before 
I realized that it would be better at this 
stage for the old woman to take her in 
charge. When this glimmer of under- 
standing came to my downright Western 
mind, I placed my lips close to her tiny 
ear, whispered, "My wife!’—two words 
that thrilled me and that brought again 
the faint smile to her dear face,—kissed 
her on the forehead, and went out. 

“I remember, just after that, seating 
myself on the deck directly outside her 
door with my back against the cabin 
wall and my knees drawn up close under 
my chin. Here I was resolved to keep 
watch until morning. 

“But the next thing I knew the 
glow of a warm, high sun was upon me: 
my heavy eyes were opening. Opposite. 
curled up against the rail, was Hua Shi, 
pale, with rings under her eyes, but 
smiling quietly with that marvelous 
savoir-faire of the East. It was as if 
nothing had happened. She had let 
her hair down and arranged it in simple 
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“Her father permitted 
her to come to America 
with that last party of 
Chinese girl students, 
but after a few years 






repented” 


Western fashion about her head. Again 
she wore the plain clothing of the wrinkled 
woman. 

* How long she had been there waiting 
for me to waken, I do not know. My 
joints were stiff, and my mind was still 
cluttered with confused recollections of 
a troubled sleep; but as I now looked 
across at her, and found myself returning 
her shy smile, the warmth of the sun- 
light on my body seemed to penetrate 
my spirit. 

**] meant not to fall asleep,’ said I 
shamefacedly. 

**She laughed softl 
hands. The wrinkle 
with two bowls of tea. 

**[t was clear to me that Hua Shi had 
closed the book of the past, up to the 
very moment of my awakening. It was 
crude, I suppose, to wish to open that 
book. Even the women of our own race, 
you know, dislike discussion and ex- 
planation. To this universal feminine 
trait in Hua Shi is added the impenetrable 
mental background and the traditions of 
her race. But after our refreshing little 
breakfast, when we had made ourselves 
comfortable in the nook we had come to 
love at the stern of the junk, I, man-like, 
tried to draw an explanation from her of 
the desperate crisis of the night. 

*Her hand was in mine. She was 
leaning contentedly back, humming a 
quaint little Chinese song. 

**' Hua Shi,’ said I gently. 

“She replied by squeezing my fingers 


and clapped her 
woman appeared 





and dropping the song in the middle of 
a phrase, her eyes still gazing out across 
the water. 

"'To-day our lives begin again, I 


said. ‘Whatever we may do, wherever 
we may go, I will always be with you, 
and I will try to make you happy.’ 

“A shadow flitted across her face. 

“*You think,’ she whispered with a 
touch of anxiety, ‘I will no’, what you 
say, spoil you’ life?’ 

“T smiled, and drew her fingers in 
between my own. ‘There is only one 
way in which you can spoil my life, 
dear, and that is by—by trying to leave 
me.’ Very gently, ‘You must never do 
that again, dear.’ 

“She gazed steadily away toward the 
lowlands of the horizon. hat she was 
thinking I do not know. Probably she 
does not know herself. She is a spirit, a 
force; she is not given to self-analysis. 
She seems to think by divination, and 
to act from intuition. I shall never fully 
understand her. But tell me, George, does 
a man ever fully understand a woman? 

“*You will never do that again,’ I 
repeated softly, my lips close to her ear. 

“She shook her head, but slowly and 
with an indeterminate expression. It 
was as if she were thinking, ‘How can I 
possibly know what I may be moved to 
do at any given moment? Who'am I to 
read the future?’ 

"But then the thought apparently 
came to her that she was giving pain to 
me. She puckered her forehead in the 


effort to think. Then, after a long moment, 
she tried to explain. 

““You do no’ un'e'stand,' she said. 
*Las' night I think it can no' be. I am 
like outcas’. I bling you no thing. My 
fathah give you no thing. You have 
love me, you have caless me; that make 
me b'long you. But las' night something 
tell me I can no’ goto you—I spoil you’ life.’ 

*Here she turned and looked up at 
me with that perfect blank openness of 
expression that is at once the charm and 
the baffling mystery of the East. From 
anything in her tone and manner she 
might have been speaking of the flowers 
in her father's garden, or of the view 
across the Hudson at One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Street. 

“‘So I kill myself. It is custom in 
China. "We kill ou'selves to say we do 
no' like the way it is. In China that is 
plotes'; that is, to objec’.’ 

“But then, after another moment, a 
flash came into her eyes of that modern 
spirit that has robbed her of her nation- 
ality and made her a little woman of the 
world—of that new world that we are 
all glimpsing now, however dimly and 
through whatever cynical discourage- 
ments of sordid, ancient fact. 

“‘Las night I get discoulage, she 
went on, smiling. 'I have thought China 
would be all new. Las' night I feel it is 
no new yet. It is velly old. The new is 
a long, long way off. I am no new. I am 
old, velly old. I am still of the old. I 
feel it heah.' And she pressed a little 
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“We floated on that door until dawn... 


hand against her breast. ‘But to-day it 
is diffelent.' 

“She hesitated, then looked up at 
me again, but shyly this time. And the 
perfect oval of her tace broke into a little 
smile—a smile that had timidity in it, 
and wonder, and the deep mystery of 
womanhood. Then her little head sank 
slowly down against my shoulder, and 
she buried her face in the folds of my 
coat. 

“We are now moving lazily up the 
Woosung River (the junkmaster de- 
manded double pay, in gold, before he 
would turn off from the estuary of 
Yang-tze—he will never know with what 
inner joy I paid him). Already we can 


see the row of foreign war-ships at anchor 
off Shanghai, and beyond them a tangle of 
masts and rigging and funnels. Soon we 
shall be sliding up to our anchorage off 
the Bund; and we shall see the swarm 
of matting-covered sampans, and the old 
quay, and the trees, and through the 
trees the moving traffic, and the build- 
ings, and the high roof of the German 
Club. 

“I shall be bringing ashore a sim- 
ply clad little person, whom I shall take 
y carriage to the compound of Dr. 
Wilson, in the American section back of 
the Astor House. I think—it is difficult 
to write the words,—I think we shall be 
married to-night. 


she clinging to me, instinctively trusting herself to me’ 


“You will never see these letters, 
George. Perhaps, practical New-Yorker 
that you are, you will not understand; 
but you have never heard the call of the 
East. And, too, you have not yet met 
little Hua Shi, my Flowering Happiness. 

“Some day, doubtless, you will see 
her. For the present we shall remain 
out here. My work, much of it, is yet to 
be done. She will help me in it; and I 
will help her, in so far as I can, to make 
concrete her dreams of a new day for 
woman in the regenerated East. 

*[ hear a rustle behind me—a soft 
little form is pressing against my 
shoulder—there is a breath on my cheek, 
a merry little whispering in my ear . . - 
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Shandy, “will speak of the fair 
as his own EAR Un has gone in 
it." 

It came near being a sorry fair for 
me on the afternoon following my part- 
ing with the amiable brush-peddler. 
The plain fact is, my success at the 
Stanleys', and the easy manner in which 
I had fallen in with Mr. Canfield, gave 
me so much confidence in myself as a 
sort of Master of the Road that I pro- 
ceeded with altogether too much assur- 
ance. 

I am firmly convinced that the prime 
quality to be cultivated by the pilgrim is 
humility of spirit; he must be willing to 
accept Adventure in whatever garb she 
chooses to present herself. He must be 
able to see the shining form of the un- 
usual through the dull garments of the 
normal. 

The fact is, I walked that afternoon 
with my head in air and passed many a 
pleasant farmstead where men were 
working in the fields, and many an open 
doorway, and a mill or two, and a town— 
always looking for some Great Adven- 
ture. 

Somewhere upon this road, I thought 
to myself, I shall fall in with a Great 
Person, or become a part of a Great 
Incident. I recalled with keen pleasure 
the experience of that young Spanish 
student of whom Carlyle writes in one 
of his volumes, who, riding out from 
Madrid one day, came unexpected] 
upon the greatest man in the world. 

his great man, of whom Carlyle observes 
(1 have looked up the passage since I 
came home) “a kindlier, meeker, or 
braver heart has seldom looked upon the 
sky in this world," had ridden out from 
the city for the last time in his life “to 
take one other look at the azure firma- 
ment and green mosaic pavements, and 
the strange carpentry and arras work 
of this noble palace ofa world." 

As the old story has it, the young student 
“came pricking on hastily, complaining 
that they went at such a pace as gave him 
little chance of keeping up with them. 
One of the party 
made answer 
that the blame 
lay with the 
horse of Don Mi- 
guel de Cervan- 
tes, whose trot 
was of the speedi- 
est. He had hard- 
ly pronounced 
the name when 
the student dis- 
mounted and, 
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touching the hem of Cervantes’ left 
sleeve, said, ‘Yes, yes, it is indeed the 
maimed perfection, the all-famous, the 
delightful writer, the joy and darling of 


the Muses! You are that brave Mi- 
guel.” 
It may seem absurd to some in this 


cool and calculating twentieth century 
that anyone should indulge in such vain 
imaginings as I have described—and yet, 
why not? All things are as we see them. 
I once heard a man—a modern man liv- 
ing to-day—tell with a hush in his voice 
and a peculiar light in his eye, how, walk- 
ing in the outskirts of an unromantic 
town in New Jersey, he came suddenly 
upon a vigorous, bearded, rather rough- 
looking man swinging his stick as he 
walked, and stopping often at the road- 
side, and often looking up at thesky. I 
shall never forget the curious thrill in his 
voice as he said: 

“And that was Walt Whitman.” 

And thus, quite absurdly intoxicated 
by the possibilities of the road, I let the 
big, full afternoon slip by,—I let slip 
the rich possibilities of half a hundred 
farms and scores of traveling people,— 
and as evening began to fall 1 came to a 
stretch of wilder country with wooded 
hills and a dashing stream by the road- 
side. It was a fine and beautiful country, 
—to look at,—but the farms, and with 
them the chances of dinner and a friendly 

lace to sleep, grew momentarily scarcer. 
Upon the hills here and there, indeed, 
were to be seen the pretentious summer 
homes of rich dwellers from the cities, 
but I looked upon them with no great 
hopefulness. 

“Of all places in the world," I said to 


myself, “surely none could be more 
unfriendly to a man like me." 

But I amused myself with conjectures 
as to what might happen (until the ad- 
venture seemed almost worth trying) if a 
dusty man with a bag on his back should 
appear at the door of one of those well- 
groomed establishments. It came to me, 
indeed, with a sudden deep sense of 
understanding, that I should probably 
find there, as everywhere else, just men 
and women. And with that I fell into 
a sort of Socratic dialogue with myself: 

Me: Having decided that the people 
in these houses are, after all, merely men 
and women, what is the best way of 
reaching them? 

MvsELr: Undoubtedly by giving them 
something they want and have not. 

Mz: But these are rich people from the 
city: what can they want that they have 
not! 

Myse tr: Believe me, of all people in 
the world those who want the most are 
those who have the most. These people 
are also consumed with desires. 

Me: And what, pray, do you suppose 
they desire? 

MysELr: They want what they have 
not got: they want the unattainable: 
they want chiefly the rarest and most 
precious of all things—a little mystery 
in their lives. 

“That’s it!” I said aloud, “that’s 
it! Mystery—the things of the spirit, 
the things above ordinary living—is not 
that the essential thing for which the 
world is sighing, and groaning, and long- 
ing—consciously or unconsciously?” 

I have always believed that men in 
their innermost souls desire the highest, 
bravest, finest things they can hear or 
see or feel in all the world. Tell a man 
how he can increase his income, and he 
will be grateful to you and soon forget 
you; but show him the highest, most 
mysterious things in his own soul and 
give him the word which will convince 
him that the finest things are really 
attainable, and he will love and follow 
you always. 

I now began to look with much excite- 
ment to a visit at one of the houses on 
the hill, but tomy 
disappointment 
I found the 
next two that. 
I approached 
still closed up, 
for the sum- 
mer was not yet 
far enough ad- 
vanced to at- 
tract the owners 
to the country. 
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I walked rapidly onward through the 
gathering twilight, but with increasing 
uneasiness as to the prospects for the 
night, and thus came suddenly upon the 
scene of an odd adventure. 

From some distance I had seen a 
veritable palace set high among the trees 
and overlooking a wonderful green val- 
ley,—and, drawing nearer, I saw evi- 
dences of well - kept roadways and a 
visible effort to make invisible the attempt 
to preserve the wild beauty of the place. 
I saw, or thought I saw, people on the 
wide veranda, and I was sure I heard the 
snort of a climbing motor-car, but I had 
scarcely decided to make my way up to 
the house when I came, at the turning 
of the country road, upon a bit of open 
land laid out neatly as a garden, near the 
edge of which, nestling among the trees, 
stood a small cottage. It seemed some- 
how to belong to the great estate above 
it, and I concluded, at the first glance, 
that it was the home of some caretaker 
or gardener. 

It was a charming place to see, and 
especially the plantation of trees and 
shrubs. My eye fell instantly upon a 
fine magnolia—rare in this country— 
which had not yet cast all its blossoms, 
and I paused for a moment to look at it 
more closely. I myself have tried to raise 
magnolias near my house, and I know how 
difficult it is. 

As I approached nearer to the cottage 
I could see a man and a woman sitting 
upon the porch in the twilight and sway- 
ing back and forth in rocking-chairs. I 
fancied—it may have been only a fancy— 
that when I first saw them their hands 
were clasped as they rocked side by side. 

It was, indeed, a charming little cot- 
tage. Crimson ramblers, giving promise 
of the bloom that was yet to come, 
climbed over one end of the porch, and 
there were fine, dark-leaved lilac-bushes 
still in fragrant bloom over the doorway: 
oh, a pleasant, friendly, quiet place! 

I opened the front gate and walked 
straight in, as though I had at last 
reached my destination. I cannot give 
any idea of the lift of the heart with 
which I entered upon this new adventure. 
Without the slightest premeditation 
and not knowing in the least what I 
should say or do, I realized that every- 
thing depended upon a few sentences 
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“I looked upon them with no great hopefulness” 


spoken within the 
next minute or 
two. Believe me, 
this experience, 
to a man who does 
not know where 
his next meal is 
coming from, nor 
where he is to 
spend the night, is 
well worth having. 
It is a marvelous 
sharpener of the 
faculties. 

I knew, of 
course, just how 
these quiet people 
of the cottage 
would ordinarily 
regard an intruder 
whose bag and 
clothing must in- 
fallibly class him 
as a follower of 
the road. And 
so many followers of the road are— 
well 

As I came nearer, the man and woman 
stopped rocking, but said nothing. An 
old dog that had been sleeping on the top 
step rose slowly and stood there. 

"As I passed your garden," I said, 
grasping detenido for a way of ap- 
proach, *I saw your beautiful specimen 
of the magnolia-tree—the one still in 
blossom. f myself have tried to grow 
magnolias—but with small success—and 
I’m making bold to inquire what variety 
you are so successful with.” 

It was a shot in the air—but I knew 
from what I had seen that they must be 
enthusiastic gardeners. The man glanced 
around at the magnolia with evident 
pride, and was about to answer when the 
woman rose and with a pleasant, quiet 
cordiality said: 

* Won't you step up and have a chair?" 

I swung my bag from my shoulder 
and took the proffered seat. As I did so I 
saw, on the table just behind me, a 
number of magazines and books—books 
ofunusual sizes and shapes, indicatingthat 
they were not mere summer novels. 

“They like books!" I said to myself 
with a sudden rise of spirits. ` 

“I have tried magnolias too,” said the 
man, “but this is the only one that has 
been really successful. It is a Chinese 
white magnolia.” 

“The one Downing describes?” I 
asked. 

This was also a random shot, but I 
conjectured that 
if they loved 
both books and 
gardens they 
would know 
Downin g—the 
Bible of the gar- 
dener. And if 
they did, why, 
we belonged to 
the same church. 

“The very 
same,” exclaimed 
the woman, “‘it 
was Downing’s 
enthusiasm for 
the Chinese 
magnolia which nerw 
led us first to 
try it.” 
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With that, like true disciples, we fell 
into great talk of Downing, at first all 
in praise of him, and later—for may 
not the faithful be permitted latitude 
in their comments so long as it is all 
within the cloister?—we indulged in a 
bit of higher criticism. 

“Tt won't do,” said the man, “to follow 
too slavishly every detail of practice as re- 
commended by Downing. We have learned 
a good many things since the forties." 

“The fact is," I said, “no literal-minded 
man should be trusted with Downing." 

"Any more than with the Holy 
Scriptures," exclaimed the woman. 

"Exactly!" I responded with the 
greatest enthusiasm, "exactly! We go to 
him for inspiration, for fundamental 
teachings, for the great literature and 
oetry of the art. Do you remember," 
hosed, “that passage in which Downing 
quotes from some old Chinaman upon 
the true secret of the pleasures of a 
garden——?” 

“Do we?” exclaimed the man, jumping 
up menny “do we? Just let me get the 
ook 

With that he went into the house and 
came back immediately bringing a lamp 
in one hand—for it had grown pretty 
dark—and a familiar, portly, blue-bound 
book in the other. While he was gone the 
woman said: 

* You have touched Mr. Vedder in his 
weakest spot.” 

“I know of no combination in this 
world," said I, “‘so certain to produce a 
happy heart as good books and a farm 
or garden." 

Mr. Vedder, having returned, slipped 
on his spectacles, sat forward on the edge 
of his rocking-chair, and opened the book 
with pious hands. 

“TI find it," he said, “I can put my 
finger right on it." 

“You'll find it," said Mrs. Vedder, 
“in the chapter on *Hedges.'" 

“You are wrong, my dear," he re- 
sponded, ‘‘it is in ‘Mistakes of Citizens 
in Country Life’.” 

He turned the leaves eagerly. 

“No,” he said, "here it 1s in ‘ Rural 





Taste. Let me read you the passage, 
Mr. » 

“Grayson.” 

*—Mr. Grayson. The Chinaman's 


‘What is it, 


name was Lieu-tscheu. 


asks this old Chinaman, ‘that we seek 
in the pleasure of a garden? It has always 
been agreed that these plantations should 
make men amends for living at a distance 
from what would be their more congenial 
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The Friendly Road, by David Grayson 


and agreeable dwelling-place—in the 
midst of nature, free and unrestrained.’ " 

“That’s it,” I exclaimed, “and the old 
Chinaman was right! A garden excuses 
civilization.” 

“It’s what brought us here," said Mrs. 
Vedder. 

With that we fell into the liveliest dis- 
cussion of gardening and farming and 
country life in all their phases, resolving 
that while there were bugs and blights, 
and droughts and floods, yet upon the 
whole there was no life so completely 
satisfying as the life where one may 
Rim daily the unfolding of natural 
ife. 

A hundred things we talked about freely 
that had often risen dimly in my own 
mind almost to the point—but not 

uite—of spilling over into articulate 
orm. The marvelous thing about good 
conversation is that it brings to birth so 
many half-realized thoughts of our own— 
besides sowing the seed of innumerable 
other thought-plants. How they enjoyed 
their garden, those two, and not only the 
garden itself, but all the lore and poetry 
of gardening! 

e had = talking thus an hour or 
more when, quite unexpectedly, I had 
what was certainly one of the most re- 
markable and, at the same time, amus- 
ing adventures of my whole life. I can 
scarcely think of it now without a thrill of 
pleasure. I have had pay for my work 
in many ways, but never such a reward 
as this. 

“By the way,” said Mr. Vedder, “we 
have recently come across a book which 
is full of the true spirit of the garden as 
we have long known it, although the 
author is not treating directly of gar- 
dens, but of farming and of human na- 
ture.” 

. “Tt is really all one subject,” I inter- 
rupted. 

*Certainly," said Mr. Vedder, “but 
many gardeners are nothing but garden- 
ers. ell, the book to which I refer is 
called ‘Adventures in Contentment,’ 
and is by Why, by a man of your 
own name!’ 

With that Mr. Vedder reached for a 
book—a familiar-looking book—on the 
table, but Mrs. Vedder looked at me. 
I give you my word, my heart turned 
entirely over, and in a most remarkable 
way righted itself again; and I saw Ro- 
man candles and Fourth of July rockets in 
front of my eyes. Never in all my 
experience was I so completely bowled 
over. I felt like a small boy who has 
been caught in the pantry with one hand 
in the pr eta | plenty of jam on his 
nose. ‘And like that small boy I enjoyed 
the jam, but did not like being caught 
at it. 

Mr. Vedder had no sooner got the book 
in his hand than I saw Mrs. Vedder rising 
as though she had seen a specter, and, 
pointing dramatically at me, she ex- 
claimed: 

** You are David Grayson!" 

I can say truthfully now that I know 
how the prisoner at the bar must feel 
when the judge, leaning over his desk, 
looks at him sternly and says: 

“I declare you guilty of the offense as 
charged, and sentence you—"' and so on, 
and so on. 

Mr. Vedder stiffened up, and I can 
see him yet looking at me through his 





“Glancing up I saw Mrs. 


glasses. I must have looked as foolishly 
uilty as any man ever looked, for Mr. 
Vedder said promptly: 

“Let me take you by the hand, sir. 
We know you, and. have known you for a 
long time." 

I shall not attempt to relate the con- 
versation which followed, nor of the 
keen joy I had in it—after the first 
cold plunge. We found that we had a 
thousand common interests and enthu- 
siasms. I had to tell them of my farm, 
and why I had left it temporarily, and 
of the experiences on the road. No sooner 
had I related what had befallen me at the 
Stanleys' than Mrs. Vedder disappeared 
into the house and came out again 
presently with a tray loaded with cold 
meat, bread, a pitcher of fine milk, and 
other good things. 

“T shall not offer any excuses," said 
I, "I'm hungry,” and with that I laid in, 








Vedder at the doorway” 


Mr. Vedder helping with the milk, and all 
three of us talking as fast as ever we 
could. 

It was nearly midnight when at last 
Mr. Vedder led the way to the immacu- 
late little bedroom where I spent the 
night. 

he next morning I awoke early and, 
quietly dressing, slipped down to the 
garden and walked about among the 
trees and the shrubs and the flower-beds. 
The sun was just coming up over the 
hill, the air was full of the fresh odors 
of morning, and the orioles and cat- 
birds were singing. 

In the back of the garden I found a 
charming rustic arbor with seats around 
a little table. And here I sat down to 
listen to the morning concert, and I saw, 
cut or carved upon the table, this verse, 
which so pleased me that I copied it in 
my book: 
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A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot! 
Rose plot, 
Fringed pool, 
Ferned grot— 
The veriest school of peace; and yet 
the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens? when the even 
is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign, 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


I looked about after copying this verse, 
and said aloud: 

“I like this garden; I like these 
Vedders." 

And with that I had a moment of wild 
enthusiasm. 

“I will come," I said, “and buy a 
little garden next them, and bring 
Harriet, and we will live here always. 
What's a farm compared with a friend?” 

But with that I thought of the Scotch 

reacher, and of Horace and Mr. and 
Mrs Starkweather, and I knew I could 
never leave the friends at home. 

“Its astonishing how many fine 
people there are in this world,” I said 
aloud, “one can’t escape them!” 

“Good morning, David Grayson," I 
heard someone saying, and glancing up I 
saw Mrs. Vedder at the doorway. “Are 
you hungry?” 

“T am always hungry,” I said. 

Mr. Vedder came out and linking his 
arm in mine and pointing out various 
spireas and Japanese barberries, of which 
he was very proud, we walked into the 
house together. 

I did not think of it especially at the 
time,—Harriet says I never see anything 
really worth while, by which she means 
dishes, dresses, doilies, and such like,— 
but as I remembered afterwards the table 
that Mrs. Vedder set was wonderfully 
dainty—dainty not merely with flowers 
(with which it was loaded), but with the 
quality of the china and silver. It was 
plainly the table of no ordinary gardener 
or caretaker—but this conclusion did not 
come to me until afterwards, for as I 
remember it, we were in a deep discussion 
of fertilizers. 

Mrs. Vedder cooked and served break- 
fast herself, and did it with a skill almost 
equal to Harriet’s—so skilfully that the 
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talk went on and we never once heard the 
machinery of service. 

After breakfast we all went out into 
the garden, Mrs. Vedder in an old straw 
hat and a big apron, and Mr. Vedder in 
a pair of old brown overalls. Two men had 
appeared from somewhere, and were 
digging in the vegetable garden. After 
giving them certain directions Mr. Vedder 
and I both found five-tined forks and 
went into the rose garden and began 
turning over the rich soil while Mrs. 
Vedder, with pruning-shears, kept near 
us, cutting out the dead wood. 

It was one of the charming forenoons of 
my life. This pleasant work, spiced with 
the most interesting conversation and 
interrupted by a hundred little excur- 
sions into other parts of the garden, to 
see this or that wonder of vegetation, 
brought us to dinner-time before we 
fairly knew it. 

About the middle of the afternoon I 
made the next discovery. I heard first 
the choking cough of a big motor-car in 
the country road, and a moment later 
it stopped at our gate. I thought I 
saw the Vedders exchanging significant 
glances. A number of merry young people 
tumbled out, and an especially pretty 
girl of about twenty came running 
through the garden. 

“Mother,” she exclaimed, “you must 
come with us!” 

“T can’t, I can’t,” said Mrs. Vedder, 
“the roses must be pruned—and see! 
The narcissus is all in bloom.” 

With that she presented me to her 
daughter. 

And then, shortly, for it could no 
longer be concealed, I learned that Mr. 
and Mrs. Vedder were not the caretakers 
but the owners of the estate and of the 
great house I had seen on the hill. That 
evening, with an air almost of apology, 
they explained to me how it al came 
about. 

“We first came out here,” said Mrs. 
Vedder, "nearly twenty years ago, and 
built the big house on the hill. But the 
more we came to know of country life 
the more we wanted to get down into 
it. We found it impossible up there— 
so many unnecessary things to see and 
care for—and we couldn’t—we didn’t 
see——”’ 


“The fact is," Mr. Vedder put in, “we 
were losing touch with each other.” 

“There 1s nothing like a big house,” 
said Mrs. Vedder, "to separate a man 
and his wife.” 

*So we came down here," said Mr. 
Vedder, “built this little cottage, and 
have developed this garden mostly with 
our own hands. We would have sold 
the big place long ago if it hadn't been 
for our friends. They like it.” 

“I have never heard a more truly 
romantic story,” said I. 

And it was romantic: this fine pair 
escaping from too many possessions, too 
much property, to the peace and quietude 
of a garden where they could be lovers 
again. 

“Tt seems sometimes,” said Mrs. 
Vedder, “that I never really believed in 
God until we came down here——” 

“I saw the verse on the table in your 
arbor," said I. 

“And it is true," said Mr. Vedder. 
* We got a long, long way from God for 
many yesir here we seem to get back to 

im. 

I had fully intended to take the road 
again that afternoon, but how could 
anyone leave such people as those? We 
talked again late that night, but the 
next morning, at the leisurely Sunday 
breakfast, I set my hour of departure 
with all the firmness I could command. 
I left them, indeed, before ten o'clock 
that forenoon. I shall never forget the 
parting. They walked with me to the 
top of the hill, and there we stopped and 
looked back. We could see the cotta 
half hidden among the trees, and the little 
opening that the precious garden made. 
For a time we stood there quite silent. 

“Do you remember,” I said presently, 
“that character in Homer’s Odyssey 
who was a friend of men and lived in a 
house by the side of the road? I shall 
always think of you as friends of men— 
you took in a dusty traveler. And I shall 
never forget your house by the side of 
the road.” 

“The House by the Side of the Road— 
you have christened it anew, David 
Grayson,” exclaimed Mrs. Vedder. 

And so we parted like old friends, and 
I left them to return to their garden 
where “‘’tis very sure God walks. 
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Mayor Gaynor’s Letters 


Samples of His Answers to Correspondents  I/Iusrated with Photographs 
Wise, Humorous, Witty, and Mostly Good-Natured Decorations by Louis Fancher 


AYOR GAYNOR of New York 
has made a reputation as the 
continuator of a lost art. In 
literary workmanship his let- 
ters have scarcely anywhere been sur- 
passed, while in philosophic substance 
and method they have never been 
equaled by any American save Franklin. 


As soon as Mr. Gaynor became mayor 
he began to write letters which showed a 
unique interest in the small events and 
circumstances of humble lives. Letters 
such as every public officer receives in 
shoals—complaints, suggestions, inqui- 
ries, usually whimsical and sometimes 
absurd—letters that are generally ac- 
knowledged in a routine way, these fre- 
quently drew an answer from the Mayor 
himself, and always an answer such as 
no other public man in the United States 
could write. Thus he writes to a wakeful 
citizen who is tormented by tom-cats, to 
a Broadway actress about a play, to a 
little girl about roller-skating, to a Staten- 
Islander whose chickens have been stolen, 
to an inquirer about the Continental Sun- 
day, and so on. These letters are some- 
times naive and humorous,—as when a 
young lady complains to him because 
woman athletes are debarred from the 
events at Stockholm, he gravely praises 
her loyalty to woman's rights and advises 
her to write to the King of Sweden about 
it, —but they always exhibit the pungent 
wisdom and imperturbable good sense 
that have taken Mayor Gaynor out of his 
contemporaneous niche in our history 
and placed him with Franklin. Without 
pedantry or affectation he quotes Don 
Quixote to a rat-catcher, the Scriptures 
to a rabbi, and the elder Cato's treatise 
De Re Rustica to a correspondent in- 
terested in farming — expounding the 
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Roman method of seed-selection and their 
test for "sour" soil. To a stenographer 
in one of the city departments who com- 
plained of having to do routine clerical 
work in addition to his regular duties, 
he writes: 


If I were you I would do everything 
I was asked to do. That is the way to 
get on in life. Did you ever hear it 
said that he who takes care to do no 
more than he is paid for will never be 
paid for more than he does? Go right 
in and do everything, from sunrise to 
sunset, and you will go right up. 


To a lady in Harlem he writes as 
follows: 


Your favor complaining of boys 
playing in the streets is at hand. You 
ask if a law could not be passed pro- 
hibiting boys playing in the streets, 
saying that it “would be a blessing to 
humanity.” I might ask you whether 
if such a law were passed you think it 
could be enforced? Our boys have a 
hard time to get along in the crowded 






districts of the city. They must play 
somewhere. Have you any boys? If 
you had, do you think you could keep 
them off the streets ? 


And this to a little girl: 


I have received your letter telling me 
that you and the little girls in your 
neighborhood have no place to play 
after school, and that wherever you go 
to play you are chased. I am very sorry 
about it, and I will see if I can do some- 
thing for you. . . . Do you know 
that I receive letters daily from men 
and women who hate to see the chil- 
dren play in the streets at all, but on 
inquiry I find that they are people who 
have no children of their own? 

You say you want to skate on roller- 
skates. Maybe I can get the police up 
that way to wink so hard with both 
eyes that they won't see you when you 
go by on your roller-skates. But be 
careful not to run into anybody or 
bump into an automobile. When one 
such accident happens, a lot of people 
write to me as though it were the rulé 
instead of the exception. 


To a citizen who uses a tone of ex- 
aggerated complaint about the lack of 
heat in street-cars, he sends this ad- 
vice: 


Suppose you stay out of the cars and 
walk back and forth for a month. I 
will warrant that at the end of that 
time you will not care much about 
heat in the cars, and that, moreover, 
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Mayor Gaynor is not only a philosopher but a farmer 


you will not feel like finding fault 
with everybody and with everything. 


***Can you not induce the chickens to 
roost higher?" 


To a clergyman who complained of 
being annoyed by boys on account of 
his beard, Mayor Gaynor says: 


Your letter informing me that as 
you walk about the city, visiting the 
homes of your parishioners, people 
apply opprobrious names to you, and 
throw empty cans and rubbish at you, 
and otherwise assault you, on account 
of your beard, is at hand. 

You ask me: "Is it a crime in the 
city of New York to wear a beard?” 
No, it is not. I wear one myself, and 
nobody ever takes any notice of it. 
How is it they take notice of your 
beard? Have you trimmed it in some 
peculiar way, contrary to the Scrip- 
tures? For you know the Scriptures 
say: “Ye shall not round the corners 
of your heads, neither shalt thou mar 
the corners of thy beard." Are you 





certain that it is your beard which is 
the cause of the trouble? 


Many of „Mayor Gaynor’s letters have 
this ‘ whip” at the end; for example, his 
reply to a citizen of the borough of 
Richmond who complamed of chicken- 
thieves: 


I sympathize with you in the loss of 
your chickens. My hen-roost on Long 
Island has been entered. You say 
there are sixty-six policemen in your 
precinct. Down my way there are 
only four constables in a territory 
about ten times as large as yours, with 
a population not much less. It is 
pretty hard to keep chicken-thieves 
cut of hen-roosts by policemen. How- 
ever, I shall see what can be done for 
you and your neighbors. Can you not 
induce the chickens to roost higher ? 


Or this, in ge to a Christian min- 
ister who had sked for a license to 

reach on the street in a congested Jew- 
ish quarter: 


It seems to me that this work of 
proselyting from other religions and 
sects is very often carried too far. Do 
you not think the Jews have a good 
religion? Have not the Christians ap- 
propriated the entire Jewish sacred 
scriptures? Was not the New Testa- 
ment also written entirely by Jews? 
Was not Jesus also born of the Jewish 
race, if I may speak of it with due 
reverence? Did not we Christians get 
much or the most of what we have 
from the Jews? Why should anyone 
work so hard to proselytize the Jew? 
His pure belief in the one true living 
God comes down to us even from the 
twilight of fable, and is the one great 
unbroken lineage and tradition of the 
world. I do not think I should give 
you a license to preach for the con- 
version of the Jews in the streets of 
the thickly settled Jewish neighbor- 
hoods which you designate. Would 
you not annoy them and do more harm 
than good? How many Jews have you 
converted so far? 








Or this, a letter to the chairman of the 
Republican committee, just before the 
nomination of Governor be; in the state 
democratic convention: 


It might be a good thing for you to 
stop putting out false statements, even 
though you cannot get your campaign 
speakers to do the like. I never fa- 
vored the nomination of Judge Keogh 
for Governor, nor was he a candidate 
for Governor, so far as I know. 

I never knew a dividend to be got 
out of false statements yet. I suppose, 
very naturally, that the other state- 
ments of fact in your published state- 
ment are equally false. Suppose you 
pray every morning for a while for 
God to direct you to tell the truth, and 
see what fruits it will bear. 


The foregoing letters show the Mayor's 
acceptance of the “discipline of small 
things,” far too uncommon in a mod- 
ern executive. Marcus Aurelius notes in 
his commonplace-book that from one of 
his teachers he learned “to write my 
letters with simplicity, like the letter that 
Rusticus wrote to my mother.” 
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He lives in the country, and understands animals as well as men 


Mayor Gaynor treats the weightiest 
matters with extraordinary directness and 
force, because he has a firm grasp upon 
the very few and simple principles upon 
which the conduct of human [ife rests. 
For example, he compresses the whole 
theory of philosophical anarchism into two 
lines of the following letter to a convict 
in Sing Sing, who had written a message 
condolence at the time the Mayor was 
shot: 


I thank you exceedingly for your 
kind letter, and am glad to receive the 
good will which you send me of your- 
self and your companions in the prison, 
or of all of you who desire to amend 
and lead good lives. 

I am well aware that many of you 
are not really bad men, but unfortu- 
nate men, and that God so sees you. 
There are many of us who would be 
the same as you are if we had met the 
same troubles and obstacles in our 
lives. So do not be discouraged. I 
shall not speak of my trouble in view 
of the greater troubles of all of you. 
Let us all be patient and content. 


. to wink hard with 


» 


* Get the police. . 
both eyes 





A correspondent who asks his aid in 
the cause of simplified spelling drew forth 
the following reflections: 


I assure you that you do not have to 
argue one moment with me to get me 
in sympathy with your ideas of sim- 
plified spelling. Our spelling has been 
changing for centuries, and will con- 
tinue to change. It will not change 
suddenly, however. It seems to be con- 
trary to the rules of Providence that 
even good things should be done sud- 
denly How long He sat patiently 
brooding over this earth before it was 
fit! How slowly our bodies mature 
and everything about us in the ma- 
terial world! The same holds good 
in the intellectual world. All good 
growth is slow growth, and even the 
simplification of spelling must have its 
slow growth. 


To the same admirable effect he writes 
the following letter to a socialist. There 
is a wholesome reminder of Emerson and 
even greater teachers in the last lines. 


Did you ever read that part of Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s autobiography in 
which he says that the way to con- 
vince another is to state your case 
moderately and accurately, and then 
scratch your head or shake it a little 
and say that that is the way it seems 
to you, but that of course you may be 
mistaken about it; which causes your 
listener to receive what you say, and, 
as like as not, turn about and try to 
convince you of it, since you are in 
doubt; but if you go at him with a 
tone of positiveness and arrogance you 
only make an opponent of him. 

If you wish to be a teacher, just read 
the passage I have mentioned from 
Franklin, and cool off a whole lot. 


Concerning the Mayor’s conception of 
public life, and especially the conduct of 
his own office, I can find space for but 
three or four brief letters. The following 
answer to a protest against cinemato- 
graph exhibitions of the Jeffries-Johnson 
fight shows the fact that amateur re- 
formers usually fail to realize—namely, 
that the mayor of a city is an adminis- 
trator and not a ruler: 


I thank you for your favor of July 
6th. If it lay in my power to say 
whether the pictures should be ex- 


& © 


“Throws empty 
399 


cans at you 








hibited, it would not take me long to 


decide it. I do not see how it can do 
anyone any good to look at them. But 
will you be so good as to remember 
that ours is a government of laws and 
not of men? Will you please get that 
well into your head? Iam not able to 
do as I like as mayor. I must take the 
law just as it is, and you-may be abso- 
lutely certain that I shall not take the 
law into my own hands. You say you 
are glad to see that the mayors of 
many cities have “ordered” that these 
pictures shall not be exhibited. In- 
deed? Who set them up as autocrats ? 
If there be some valid law giving any 
mayor such power, then he can exer- 
cise it; otherwise not. The growing 
exercise of arbitrary power in this 
country by those put in office would be 
far more dangerous, and is far more 
to be dreaded, than certain other vices 
that we all wish to minimize or be rid 
of. People little know what they are 
doing when they try to encourage of- 
ficials to resort to arbitrary power. 
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Even among the minutiz of adminis- 
trative detail he singles out and notices 
objects of personal interest. A young man 
wrote to him with the complaint that, 
having been arrested for spitting on the 
street, he had been compelled to pass 
the night with criminals and derelicts. 
Mayor Gaynor investigated the case with 
promptness and energy, but in his letter 
qwe the justice of the com- 
plaint, and promising his attention, he 
could not resist saying: 


. . . But why should men and boys 
go around the streets spitting, any 
more than women and girls? Did you 
ever think of that? What is the use 
of being so nasty ? 


His thoughts on political ambition are 
best expressed in a letter to a relative, too 
long, unfortunately, to be quoted here. 
They are well summed up, however, in the 
following extract: 


It does not matter much whether we 
get elected to some office. We all have 
to die in a few years, and we will die 
just as happy if we have never held an 
office. And meanwhile I have a notion 
that we may do as much good for our 
fellow men as those who do hold office. 
The great people of the world have sel- 
dom held office. Those who have done 
most for humanity did not care to hold 
office. 


The Mayor has repeatedly expressed 
these sentiments, and, naturally, they 
have been impugned. Americans have 
an inveterate cynicism concerning money- 
making and public office. Most of us can- 
not understand a remark like Agassiz’ 
“T have no time to make money,” or 
Sherman’s “If nominated I will not run, 
and if elected I will not serve." We take 
them for a confession of weakness or for 
cant. This will not always be so. We 
are beginning to see that the citizenship 
of the future demands a clearer vision and 
a fairer estimate of men. But meanwhile 
utterances like Mayor Gaynor’s must 
take their chances. 

It is on purely literary grounds that 
I dissent from this cynicism with regard 
to Mayor Gaynor. It is an interesting 
fact that when a man writes he invariably 

"gives himself away." He may simulate 
the accent, the peculiar and unmis- 


takable accent, of moral and intellectual 
sincerity and carry it through a paragraph 
or two, a letter or two, a chapter or two; 
but he cannot consistently carry it any 
length of time unless it is the normal 
expression of his real self. One may sus- 
tain the form indefinitely, —Mr. Roue 
velt, for instance, will keep it up as long as 
you please, —but one cannot sustain the 
accent. 

I never read anything of Mayor Gay- 
nor’s that did not have this accent. I 
am sure that a literary man of the type 
of Mr. Mackail, or Professor de Guber- 
natis, or the late Gaston Boissier, would 
say it was beyond all chance of counter- 
feit. Literary art will do a great deal, but 
no amount of it will exempt anyone from 
this curious law that governs literary 
production. 

And here seems to me to come in the 
explanation of an odd fact. Mayor 
Gaynor is a national figure and a very 
interesting figure. People always are 
interested in what he says. Now, Mayor 
Gaynor has taken more radical positions 
on public matters than any other man in 
public life; more even than Mr. Roosevelt, 
far more than Mr. Wilson—and nobody 
ever got excited. His radicalism never 

lurged, nor raised any furor. I believe 
the reason is that the subconscious good 
sense of the people (the biggest factor 
a public man has to reckon with, in the 
long run) accepts the disinterestedness of 
what he says. It accepts his statements 
as emanating from permanent philosophic 
conviction, and not from opportunism 
or having an ax to grind, and there- 
fore it finds nothing to dread or quarrel 
with. 

But I do not press this point. The 
real problem of the psychologist is to 
reconcile the spirit of such letters as I 
have quoted above, with the occasional 
acerbity and impatience which Mayor Gay- 
nor displays over quite unimportant mat- 
ters. 

“What is the use of being so nasty?” — 
this question must often occur to his 
friends on those occasions when, over 
some trifle or other, his treatment of 
them becomes a little formal, not to say 
unkind. There is unanimous testimony 
that in any significant matter he rises 
at once above all littleness and petulance, 
and becomes quite the man of his letters; 
but in small matters he is sometimes less 
fortunate. 

The probable explanation is that the 
Mayor has what Swift happily called an 
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“accidental temper,” whose explosions 
give no warning, but are automatically 
suspended by anything which deeply 
engages the NH em Swi ift himself had 
such a temper, and no doubt the analysis 
will be recognized by many. In many 
cases it is pathological, appearing in those 
of a lithemic tendency—the proverbial 

“gouty temper." Thus it is by no means 
incompatible with the character displayed 
in the Mayor’s letters, though of course 
the veol af it affords a good chance to 
strengthen any character—and there is 
no knowing how much of the Mayor’s 
attainments are due to this very disci- 
pline. 

When a young parson remonstrated 
with Dr. Stephen H Tyng and told him 
he ought to control his temper, Dr 
Tyng replied, “Young man, Tos 
more temper every fifteen minutes than 
you will ever control in the whole course 
of your life.” 

un is known from his public expressions, 

or Gaynor has a profound belief in 
Gal But beyond this he does not seem 
to have any belief. In the letter to his 
sister, describing what he remembered of 
the facts at the time he was shot, he 
expressed himself about death and a 


hereafter as follows: 


I was not a bit afraid to die if that 
was God’s will of me. I said to myself, 
just as well now as a few years from 
now. No one who contemplates the 
immensity of Almighty God and of His 
universe and His works, and realizes 
what an atom he is in it all, can fear 
to die in this flesh, yea, even though 
it were true that he is to lose his iden- 
tity and be dissolved forever into the 
infinity of matter and mind from which 
he came. 


To the head of a city department he 
gives his valuable advice: 


Please take measures to reinstate Mr. 
S—— in his office of secretary, un- 
less there is something that should be 
reported to me to the contrary, and his 
case can later on be calmly dealt with. 
That done in heat or haste is as a rule 
ill done. We must not only deal with 
people with justice, but also with the 
appearance of justice, the latter some- 
times being as essential as the former. 
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Startling and Convincing Results of 
Karl Pearson’s Investigation of the 
Families of Drunkards and Teetotalers 


HAD always been taught that Here let me post a sign-board pointing consumptive parents have consumptive 





drunken parents are apt to produce to the maelstrom of error that has sucked children; therefore, until the germ was 


imperfect children. School physiolo- 


in many a statistician—the practice of 


gies say so (at least they did in my taking as- 
time); more pretentious treatises said so; sociation 
physicians and lecturers said so. It was for causa- 
part of the general current belief about tion. Thou- 


the curse of alcohol that was accepted 
without question as an established fact. 

For my own part, I never had any 
doubt about it until I visited the Galton 
Laboratory for Eugenics, at the Univer- 
sity of London. There I saw statistics 
which convinced me that the question 
ought to be reéxamined. 

lease note carefully that I say no 

more, and the purpose of this article is 
to show no more, than that the question 
ought to be reopened and reéxamined. 
I am not printing Professor Pearson’s 
statistics or conclu- 
sions as final. It 
would be a serious » 
injustice 
to him if I 
did. They 


purport to show only that the investi- 
gations of the Galton Laboratory, as far 
as they go, throw such serious doubt upon 
the accepted belief that alcoholic parents 
are apt to produce imperfect children 
that we ought to suspend judgment and 
call in further evidence. 

I will sum up these investigations 
briefly, and then at the end of this article 
I will show why the matter is of great 
importance to those (of whom I am one) 
who are all for a sound and scientific 
temperance reform. 

First, a word about method. Clearly 
the only method to use in settling a ques- 
tion of this kind is the method of statis- 
tics after the fact. [t is one thing to say 
confidently from analysis before the fact 
that such-and-such a thing ought to 
happen and must happen. This is the 
"high priori road" that many scientific 
men have traveled to great and useful 
purpose. But it is quite another thing 
to count up the accomplished facts and 
see whether or not the thing really has 
happened. This is the statistical method 
upon which the Galton Laboratory places 
its sole dependence. It comes out as near 
certainty as anything can in this highly 
uncertain world. While the study of 
alcoholism may and does lead us to the 
belief that drunken parents ought to pro- 
duce, or must produce, a large percentage 
of defectives, the only way to turn this 
belief into a certainty is to count up the 
children and see whether they really are 
defective. 
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caught and detected and the whole theory 




























of the disease revised, we 
all firmly believed that 
consumption was inher- 
ited.’ Or again, when we 
see a man who drinks 
and is poor, we infer 
that he is poor because 
he drinks. He may be; 
but again, he may drink 
because he is poor. Miss 
Willard said it was as often true 
one way as the other, and Tom 
L. Johnson agreed with her. 
Then there is a third distinct 
possibility. He may be poor be- 
cause he is inefficient; and his 
inefficiency and drunkenness alike 
may be collateral results from 
defective stock. Not an inebri- 
ate stock, by any means—there 
may not have been a case of 
alcoholism in it for seven gener- 
ations—but a defective stock of 
which drunkenness is merely 
one symptom, along with epi- 
lepsy, imbecility, albinism, and 
a host of others, and in which 
any symptom may appear in 
any individual member. Let me 
try one more illustration which 
comes even closer to the point of this 
article. Suppose you examine a thousand 
families of drunken parents. You find, 
say, seven per cent. of defectives. You 
conclude that the children are defective 
because the parents drank. But pres- 
ently I come along reporting just as 
high a percentage of defectives in another 
thousand families, taken at random, 
whose parents never drank a drop. You 
see the point. The statistics of your thou- 
sand families are not collated with those 
of the non-alcoholic families. In other 
words, you are assaying a picked sample 
of humanity, not a random or average 
sample. This is like Lombroso’s famous 
“find” of the criminal 
marks or stigmata— 
hat-ear, flathead, prog- 
nathism, etc. Lom- 
broso and his disciples 
kept finding these 
marks on hundreds of 
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criminals, so presently re- 
garded them as evidences 
of criminal character, and 
drew up elaborate theories 
from them. Now, the only 
trouble with this was that 
they never examined any- 
body but criminals. Pro- 
fessor Pearson told me that 
he found these marks on 
just as many other- people 
as on criminals. I myself 
remember two clergymen, 
brothers, who carried more 
of these marks than any 
two men I eversaw. Judged 
by Lombroso’s standards, 
you would be sure they had 
not been twenty-four hours out of the 
enitentiary—and yet they were the very 
est of men. There was a taint in the 
stock, undoubtedly; but it seemed to 
mark the appearance of the two brothers 
and skip their characters. 

Statistics, therefore, of the kind that 
is usually offered us—so many offspring 
of drunken parents diseased, so many 
stunted, so many imbecile, so many 
criminal—are useful only to exhibit a 
state of things that we are very sorry for. 
For showing us the effect of parental 
drinking on offspring they are useless— 
worse than useless: they are mischievous, 
because they are misleading. They ap- 
pear to show facts of importance about 
the great national problem of drink; in 
reality, they do nothing of the kind. They 
give countenance to specious theories, 
and by sustaining superficial and unsound 
reforms they retard and disable any 
reform that is proposed on a permanent 
and scientific basis The only way to 
give such statistics any soundness is by 
collating them with statistics of families 
of non-alcoholic parents. Thus you get 
results from an average sample of hu- 
manity instead of a picked sample. 

The Galton Laboratory has tried to 
find out the effect of parental drinking on 
children by strict inheritance in physique 
or mentality. The first question was, 
obviously, Is there any effect at all, any 
substantial correlation between drinking 
or drunkenness in the parent and defec- 
tiveness in the child? For if there is any 
such effect, then only it is worth while to 
go on and make a closer analysis of its 
cause. There is no point to any such 
analysis until you have settled the fact 
of there being anything to analyze. 

For this purpose the Laboratory took 
reports of school-children in various cities 
of Great Britain. I saw the completed 
reports from Edinburgh and Manchester, 
and the returns from Glasgow were largely 
in. The children were taken wholly at 
random—taken in the block, one might 
say, and averaged. Their mass amounted 
to a liberal random sample of average 
children of the United Kingdom, repre- 
senting all classes. They were ranged in 
reference to but one thing—the ascer- 
tained drinking-habits of their parents. 
If one or both parents drank, whether 
moderately or by sprees 
or in excess, or if 
neither drank, the fact 
was noted and the data 
of the children entered 
accordingly. 

Then the Laboratory 
took this large collec- 





tive sample of English 
childhood, and set to 
work to determine the 


correlation between 
parental drinking and 
the following facts: 


The children's height and weight. 
Their health. 

Their intelligence. 

The character of their diseases. 
Their eyesight. 

Their death-rate. 


fake 


First, putting all ages together, they 


found that the average height of the 
children whose parents drank was 47.9 
inches, and of non-drinking parents 47.5 
inches. The average weight of the former 
was 55.0 lbs. and of the latter 53.8 lbs. 

But the children whose parents drank 
averaged 9.8 years old, while the chil- 
dren of sober parents averaged 9.4 years.* 
Making allowance for this correction 
by strict mathematical means, the con- 
clusion was that the drinking of parents 
had no appreciable effect upon the height 
or weight of their children. The old 
maxim of intimate household hygiene, 
Drinking stunts one's children, was shown 
to be devoid of foundation as far as the 
material of this investigation was con- 
cerned. 


"The drinking habit is apt to increase with age; and 
as parents grow older, children grow older. 





“Closing the saloons... 
very feeble and superficial move 
upon the problem of alcoholism” 





Then the painstak- 
ing Laboratory consid- 
ered separately the 
statistics of fathers and 
mothers, of girls and 
boys. It was found 
that while the father’s drinking did not 
appear to have any effect upon the phy- 
sique of either boys or girls, the moth- 
er's drinking showed a slight correla- 
tion. Was this due to pre-natal poison- 
ing? If the correlation were even (between 
the boys and girls), it would have pointed 
that way. But it was not even. 
girls showed more bad effect than the 


boys. 

i: is probable, therefore, that it was the 
environment of the home that was chiefly 
responsible. : 

A drinking mother bespeaks poorer 
care for the children than a drinking 
father; and girls feel it more than boys. 
since they stay home more. Probably, 
too, the employment of mothers was a 
factor. An employed mother has less 
time to look after her children. The Man- 
chester report gave no data of employ- 
ment; but the Edinburgh report showed 
43.6 per cent. of the drinking mother: 
employed, and only 26.4 per cent. of the 
sober mothers. 

Second, as to the child's general health. 
Here the children were divided into four 
categories: the healthy, the delicate, the 
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epileptic and phthisical, and those who 
died young. They appear as follows, 
expressed in percentages:* 

Father 


Temp. Intemp. 
Son Healthy... 





Delicate... ...14.8 15.8 
Epileptic and Phthi «ee Dil 4.3 
Died young... eese eet sio ttn 18.3 20.7 
Father 
Temp. Intemp. 
Daughter Healthy.................... 57.2 61.7 
cate: i. cen égeas colo oet ess 14.8 13.9 
Epileptic and Phthisical........... 6.1 3.9 
PAD ADEL TD 22.0 20.5 
Mother 
Temp. Intemp. 
Son Healthy... eese soe oae 57. 61.7 
Delicate....:..2-. v eno EE, 15.0 19.4 
Epileptic and Phthisical........... 5.3 2.2 
Ded: T iieri ave Rv era 22.2 16.7 
Mother 
Temp. Intemp. 
Daughter Healthy.................... 59. 59.6 
VALE ae occisos o donde 14.7 18.2 
Epileptic and Phthisical........... 8.4 3.0 
Died YOUBE. 9 comes aal rea 18.0 21.2 


Surveying this table, it is really hard to 
say whether the connection lies between 
parental drinking and good health or bad 
health on the part of the children. 
Clearly, there is no significant association 
either way. 

Third, concerning intelligence. Of all 
things that we have been accustomed to 
assume as likely, one of the foremost is 
that parental drinking weakens children’s 
wits. 

But it was distinctly untrue of these 
English school-children; so very untrue, in 
fact, that there is a slight balance the 
other way. The returns show} that there 
were born to drinking fathers 34 per 
cent. of defective sons and 30 per cent. of 
defective daughters; to drinking moth- 
ers, 40 per cent. of defective sons and 24 


“Observe the high proportion of the epileptic and 
phthisical among the children of the sober. is probably 
indicates the fact that enfeebled constitutions crave 
alcohol less than strong ones. 


+ The survey of children should be associated with a 
like survey parents; otherwise, how can we be sure 
of its even being a fact that drinking parents are physically 
or mentally differentiated from sober parents? If it 
should turn out, for instance, that they are not so differ- 
entiated, one could obviously not look for much differ- 
entiation of offspring, or claim as a secondary hereditary 
result whatever differentiation might be found. The 
Laboratory was not able to associate a survey of the 

arents with its survey of the children. An interesting 
ine of approach, however, may be made through the 
Edinburgh report, which records the wages of parents 
in the families canvassed. By this it appears that when 
both parents drink, mean wages of father are 24s. 8d.; 
when one parent drinks, 25s. 6d.; when neither parent 
drinks, 25s. 5d. The wages, then, of the Edinburgh 
drinking man average 25s., the sober man 26s. If alco- 
holics are physically and mentally inferior, Professor 
Pearson suggests that their inferiority plus the incon- 
venience their insobriety to an employer would be 
indicated by a greater wage-difference. Yet it is clear 
that higher physique or intelligence might be discounted 
by bad habits. An inquiry of this kind in the United States 
would be one of the most useful and interesting features 
of a eugenic survey. 







er cent. of defective daughters. 

hile there were born to sober . 
fathers, 41 per cent. of defective 
sons and 31 percent. of defective 
daughters; to sober mothers, 39 
per cent. of defective sons and 30 
per cent. of defective daughters. 

Fourth, regarding eyesight. 
The children were examined for 
normal vision, short and far 
sight, and three varieties of astig- 
matism. The fathers, mothers, 
sons, and daughters were all con- 
sidered separately. I omit the 
tables to save space; but their 
summary shows two remarkable 
facts: 

(1) The larger proportion of 
normal eyes is found among the children 
of drinking parents. 

(2) The larger proportion of hyper- 
metropia, myopia, mixed and myopic 
astigmatism, is found among the children 
of sober parents. 

An analysis of the tables themselves 
reveals no correlation between parental 
drinking and bad eyesight in the child. : 
If anything, it is the other way: the chil- 
dren of drinking parents have the better 
eyesight. 

This discovery reminded the Labora- 
tory of another curious thing. In a 
previous investigation of other matters, 
the Laboratory had noticed a similar 
slight correlation between normal eye- 
sight and bad social conditions. Where, 
for instance, you found bad housing, 
congestion, or parents of depraved morals, 
you were apt to find it associated with 
good eyesight in the children. It occurred 
to the Laboratory that the cause was 
probably the same in both cases—namely, 
that the child spent more time outdoors. 
Bad living-conditions tend to drive out 
children, and so do drunken parents. 

So the Laboratory set out to find the 
correlation (1) between parental drinking 
and how the child spent its spare time, 
and (2) between the child's vision and 
how it spent its spare time. The result 
showed a considerable connection between 
parental drinking and time spent in the 
streets, especially where the parent who 
drank was the mother. In that case it 


was made clear, as one would suspect, 
that the mother's drink was more likely 
to drive out the child, and that more 
boys were driven out than girls. 

he correlation that was found between 
the eyesight of a child and where it spent 





“An employed mother has less time to look 
after her children 


its time brought out a curious 
result. The largest percentage of 
normal eyes was found to be 
among those who spent their 
spare time in the street. This is 
as we should expect. The next 
largest, however, was not among 
those who spent their spare time 
partly in the street and partly 
indoors, as we would suppose, 
but those who spent it practi- 
cally all indoors. The reason for 
this has not been determined. 
All that can be said is that great- 
er time in the street for either 
boys or girls does not appear to 
be continuously associated with 
better eyesight, either as regards 
acuity of vision or correct refraction— 
the test being made for each, and the 
correlation for each being separately 
computed. 

Finally, although tables do not much 
adorn a page, the table showing the cor- 
relation between parental drinking and 
child-mortality must be given. Here the 
drinking parents were divided into two 
classes: those who drink regularly and the 
“periodicals,” as we know them, or those 
who go on sprees. 


Father 
Sober Drinks Sprees 
Average size of family.......... 5.99 6.20 6.03 
Average number dead children.. 1.73 1.99 1.97 
Net familys secco cedo dannii 4.26 4.21 4.06 
Death-rate, per cent........... 28.9 32.1 32.7 
Mother 
Sober Drinks Sprees 
Average size of family.......... 5.91 6.25 ; 
Average number dead children.. 1.68 2.09 2.28 
Net family: assisia soas ntes 4.23 4.16 4.04 
Death-rate, per cent........... 28.4 33.4 36.1 


It will be seen that the death-rate is 
higher when the mother drinks than when 
the father drinks. It is possible that this 
may indicate some toxic effect. But not- 
ing the especially high death-rate where 
the mother is a “periodical,” it might 
more reasonably be inferred that when 
the mother drinks a large number of 
deaths may be due to carelessness or mis- 
adventure. 

Another common error is indicated in 
this table; namely, that the population 
would increase much faster were it not 
for the child-mortality due to alcohol. 
The relative size of the net family goes 
to show that the abolition of alcohol 
would not make a difference of one per 
cent. in the increase of the population. 

Professor Pearson sums up the results 
of the investigation by saying that “no 
marked relation of any kind has been 
found between intelligence, physique, or 
disease of the offspring and parental 
alcoholism, in any of the categories in- 
vestigated." This conclusion, I repeat, 
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is not final. Finality, in a matter of this 
kind, is an affair of many years and much 
research. But as far as the investigation 
has gone it is dependable; and Professor 
Pearson, who invariably speaks with the 
reverent caution of a true man of science, 
goes so far as to say that nothing in sight 
at present seems likely to modify it. 

k is a startling conclusion, especially 
to those trained, as I was, to believe other- 
wise. To some it may be unwelcome 
and shocking. It may make upon them 
the painful impressior of an attempt to 
whittle down the seriousness of the prob- 
lem of drink. 

But truth, if one is but willing to trust 
it, is never found unfriendly to a good 
cause. If Professor Pearson’s conclusions 
are finally proved beyond question, the 
cause of reform will not be weakened 
but strengthened. The moral burden of 
responsibility for this national evil will 
be increased, not lightened. Seen by this 
new light, the problem will no doubt 
show many aspects of difference from our 
present apprehension of it, but all its 
seriousness and all its insistency will still 
be there; nay, in fact, they will be re- 
doubled. 

We now think of alcoholism as a habit 
that a young man slips into largely 
because he gets into the way of bad com- 


pany and saloons are handy—something, - 


at all events, largely self-cultivated. We 
hold our social responsibility commensu- 
rate merely with the saloon-facilities we 
offer him, and conceive that this collective 
responsibility ends with the closing of the 
saloon. This is about our conception of 
temperance-reform at the present time. 
But if Professor Pearson’s conclusions 
are correct, this conception is inadequate. 
No doubt, a man will not become a 


drunkard if he can get nothing to be 
drunk with; but merely keeping hım sober 
does not solve, nor even touch, our real 
social problem. 

Because, according to Professor Pear- 
son, alcoholism is a symptom—a symptom 
of a defective stock. In his scientific lan- 
guage, it is a “somatic mark of a defective 
germ-plasm in the stock.” The disorder 
then reaches far beyond the individual 
case; and keeping the man sober by mere 
mechanical means does not remedy it. 
He is prevented, certainly, from degen- 
erating into a certain definite type of 
nuisance; but while that is something, in 
view of the real problem it is very little. 
Such treatment merely amounts to sup- 
pressing some outward and visible signs 
of his disorder, but it does not even 
approach the root of the disorder itself. 

eare to group alcoholism, imbecility, 
certain forms of insanity, epilepsy, crim- 
inality, albinism, etc., as allied symptoms 
of a common disorder—as the various 
expressions and outworkings of ‘‘the 
defective germ-plasm in the stock." Now 
we may suppose a case. Here, let us 
say, is A, who is a pronounced alcoholic. 


Let us admit 
the defects in 
are directly 
his alcohol- 
even assume 
dren are all 
body and 
the heredita- 
taint in the 
made him an 
still there. 


that none of 
his children 
traceable to 
ism. Let us 
that his chil- 
sound in 
mind. But 


ry defect, the: 


blood that 
alcoholic, is 
His nephews 





B. and C, his nieces D. 
and E., his cousins F.and 
G., his sec- ond cousins 
H. and I, whose par- 


ents never drank a drop, are respectively 
epileptics, sexual perverts, criminals, and 
imbeciles. How is our problem lessened’ 
Is it not immeasurably increased? And 
what fundamental bearing has the closing 
of saloons upon that set of conditions’ 
The ideal enforcement of an ideal law 
would merely prevent A. from getting 
drunk. It Be no further. 

Closing the saloons is in my judgment 
an unqualified good thing. Tan for it 
with all my heart, though not by the 
unintelligent and indiscriminate methods 
which overlook the vast amount of social 
service that the saloon now performs, 
and propose no effectual substitute. | 
am convinced that the saloon in New 
York City, for example, performs mor 
social service than the churches and 
organized charities put together. Itis 
lamentable that the saloon has been per- 
mitted to assume this function; ie 
having permitted it to do so, we mus: 
perceive that the saloon is performing i: 
with great efficiency. It is this considera- 
tion only that qualifies my wish to make 
a clean sweep of the saloon. 

Yet in view of Professor Pearson's con- 
clusions, closing the saloons—though à 
highly desirable measure in itself—is a 
very feeble and superficial move upon 
the problem of alcoholism. The rea. 
reform would begin when we concentrate 
upon the real problem—the defect: 
stock. Close the saloons by all means: 
but let us be quite sure, with the assurance 
of science and not of fanaticism, whether , 
our responsibility really ends there, or 
even begins there. Perhaps we may hind 
that too much of our reforming energy 
has been spent upon a symptom, and that 
our blows have fallen far wide of the real 
disorder. 


Death the Adventure 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Or laid down shovel and broom, to spend the summer in Europe, 


N r iaid do what are the odds, though we never have left the workshop 


Or even to sail the Great Lakes, or behold the Yosemite Valley? 
Already our tickets are bought for far more extended travel, 
Stranger lands shall we see, and with new friends make acquaintance. 
Courage! Home is not all: there are houses and gardens elsewhere: 
(Elsewhere gardens, perchance, as lovely as are the Italian.) 


Porter in the black cloak . 


. Alas, I am not quite ready. 


Yet when the wrench is past, and healed the clean stab of parting, 
We shall observe and enjoy the sights and the sounds of our journey, 
And treasure them up to repeat when we meet once more our beloved. 


Wind, blow full the wide sails for death the adventurous voyage! 

He that has traveled much 1s keen to discover fresh marvels, 

And he that has traveled but little has treasured his childhood wonder. 
Neighbor, what if it rest with us to give the direction, 
Whether the ship shall round Cape Fear, or the Cape of Good Hope? 





“Christmas isn’t a season... 























it’s a feeling; and, thank God, I’ve got it!” 
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Catching Up With Christmas 


An EMMA McCHESNEY Story 


By Edna Ferber 


EMPTATION himself is not 
much of a spieler. Raucous- 
voiced, red-faced, greasy, he 
stands outside his gaudy tent, 
lilating on the wonders within. One or 
:wo, perhaps, straggle in. But the crowd, 
nade wary by bitter experience of the 
iham and cheap fraud behind the tawdry 
‘anvas flap, stops a moment, laughs, and 
;»asses on. Then Temptation, in a panic, 
eeing his audience drifting away, sum- 
nons from inside the tent his bespangled 
ind. bewitching partner, Mlle. Pacho 
ogical Moment, the Hypnotic Charmer. 
jhe leaps to the platform, bows, pirou- 
ttes. The crowd surges toward the 
icket-window, nickel in hand. 


"IX months of bad luck had dogged the 
> footsteps of Mrs. Emma Mehesh, 
aveling saleswoman for the T. A. Buck 
eatherloom Petticoat Company, New 
ork. It had started with a six-weeks’ 


illness endured in the discomfort of a 
stuffy little hotel bedroom at Glen Rock, 
Minnesota. By August she was back in 
New York, attending to out-of-town 
buyers. 
hose friendly Middle-Western persons 
showed dismay at her pale, hollow-eyed 
appearance. They spoke to her of tea- 
spoonfuls of olive-oil taken thrice a day, 
of mountain air, of cold baths, and, 
above all, of the advisability of leav- 
ing the road and taking an inside posi- 
tion. At that Emma McChesney always 
showed signs of unmistakable irritation. 
In September her son Jock McChes- 
siey, just turned eighteen, went blithel 
off to college, disguised as a millionaire’s 
son in a blue Norfolk, silk hose, flat- 
heeled shoes, correctly mounted walrus 
bag, and next-week’s style in fall hats. 
As the train glided out of the great shed 
Emma McChesney had waved her hand- 
kerchief, smiling like fury and seeing 
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nothing but an indistinct blur as the 
observation platform slipped around the 
curve. She had not felt that same 
clutching, desolate sense of loss since the 
time, thirteen years before, when she had 
cut off his curls and watched him march 
sturdily off to kindergarten. 

In October it was plain that spring 
skirts, instead of being full as predicted, 
were as scant and plaitless as ever. That 
spelled gloom for the petticoat business. 
It was necessary to sell three of the 
present absurd style to make the profit 
that had come from the sale of one skirt 
five years before. 

The last week in November, tragedy 
stalked upon the scene in the death at 
Marienbad of old T. A. Buck, Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney’s stanch friend and beloved em- 
ployer. Emma McChesney had wept for 
him as one weeps at the loss of a father. 

They had understood each other, those 
two, from the time that Emma McChes- 
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ney, divorced, penniless, refusing sup- 
port from the man she had married 
eight years before, had found work in 
the thes of the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company 

Old Buck had watched her rise from 
stenographer to head stenographer, from 
head stenographer to inside saleswoman, 
from that to a minor road territory, and 
finally to the position of traveling repre- 
sentative through the coveted Middle- 
Western territory. 

Old T. A. Buck, gruff, grim, direct, far- 
seeing, kindly, shrewd—he had known 

Emma McChesney for what she was 
worth. Once, when she had been disclos- 
ing to him a clever business scheme 
which might be turned into good adver- 
tising material, old Buck had slapped his 
knee with one broad, thick palm and 
had said: 

“Emma McChesney, you ought to 
have been a man. With that head on a 
man’s shoulders, you could put us out of 
business.” 

“I could do it anyway,” Mrs. McChes- 
ney had retorted. 


Old Buck had regarded her a moment - 


over his tortoise-shell rimmed glasses. 
Then, “I believe you could," he had said, 
quietly and thoughtfully. 


' THAT brings her up to December. To 
some tew millions of people D-e-c-e-m- 
b-e-r spells Christmas. But to Emma 
Mechone Y it spelled the dreaded spring 
trip. It spelled trains stalled in snow- 
drifts, baggage delayed, cold hotel bed- 
rooms, harassed, irritable buyers. 

It was just six o'clock on the evening 
of December ninth when Mrs. Emma 
McChesney swung off the train at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, five hours late. As she 
walked down the broad platform her 
eyes unconsciously searched the loaded 
trucks for her own trunks. She'd have 
recognized them in the hold of a Nile 
steamer—those grim, travel-scarred sam- 

le trunks. They had a human look to 

er. She had a way of examining them 
after each trip, as a fond mother exam- 
ines her child for stray scratches and 
bruises when she puts it to bed for the 


night. She knew each nook and corner 
of the great trunks as another woman 
knows her linen-closet or her preserve- 
shelves. 


Columbus, Ohio, was a Featherloom 
town. Emma McChesney had a fondness 
for it, with its half-rustic, half metro- 
politan air. Sometimes she likened it to 
a country girl in a velvet gown, and 
sometimes to a city girl in white muslin 
and blue sash. Singer & French always 
had a Featherloom window twice a year. 

The hotel lobby wore a strangely 
deserted look. ecember is a slack 
month for actors and traveling men. Mrs. 
McChesney registered automatically, re- 
ceived her mail, exchanged greetings with 
the affable clerk. 

"Send my trunks up to my sample- 
room as soon as they get in. Three of 'em 
—two sample-trunks and my personal 
trunk. And I want to see a porter about 
paring up some extra tables. You see, 

m two days late now. I expect two 
buyers to-morrow morning.' 

“Send 'em right up, Mrs. McChesney,” 
the clerk assured her. ‘“‘Jo’ll attend to 
those tables. Too bad about old Buck. 


How's the skirt business?" 


"Skirts? There is no such thing, 
corrected Emma McChesney genti y. 
“ Sausage-casing business, you mean. 

"Guess you're right, at that. By the 
way, how's that handsome youngster of 
yours? He's not traveling with you this 


ep 
here came a wonderful glow into 
Emma McChesney’s tired face. 
irr at college. Coming home for 
the holidays. We're going to have a dizz 
week in New York. I’m wild to see if 
those three months of college have done 
anything to him, bless his heart! Oh, 
kind sir, forgive a mother's fond ravings! 
eed that youngster go with my 
ag? 


UP AT last in the stuffy, unfriendly, 
steam-smelling hotel bedroom Emma 
McChesney prepared to make herself 
comfortable. A cocky bell-boy switched 
on the lights, adjusted a shade, straight- 
ened a curtain. Mrs. McChesney reach- 
ed, for her pocket-book. 

set open that window, will you?" 

piu cold," remonstrated the bell- 
boy. “ inning to snow, too.’ 

Nan c elp it. I'll shut it in a minute. 
The last man that had this room left a 
dead cigar around somewhere. Send up 
a waiter, please. I'm goin to treat 
myself to dmner in my room. 

The boy gone, she unfastened her col- 
lar, loosened a shoe that had pressed a 
bit too tightly over the instep, took a 
ue and toilette articles out of her 

a T 

8 ri run through my mail," she told 
herself. “Then T "ll get into somethin 
loose, see to my trunks, have dinner, an 
turn in early. Wish Jock were here. 
We'd have a steak, and some French 
fried, and a salad, and I'd let the kid 
make the dressing, even if he does always 
get in too much vinegar—” 

She was glancing through her mail. 
Two from the firm—one from Mary 
Cutting—one from the Sure-White Laun- 
dry at Dayton (hope they found that 
corset - cover) — one from — why, from 
jock! From Jock! And he'd written only 
two days before. Well! 

Sitting there on the edge of the bed 
she regarded the dear scrawl lovingly, 
savoring it, as is the way of a woman. 
pon she took a hairpin from the knot of 

uds hair (also as is the way of woman) 

slit the envelope with a quick, sure 
M-m-m—it wasn't much as to 
ehe Just a scrawled page. Emma 
McChesney's eye plunged into it hun- 
rily, a smile of anticipation dimpling 
fer lips, lighting up, her face. 

“Dearest Blonde,” it began. 

(“The nerve of the young imp!”) 

He hoped the letter would reach her in 
time. Knew how this weather mussed up 
her schedule. He wanted her honest 
opinion about something—straight, now! 
One of the frat fellows was giving a Christ- 
mas house-party. Awful swells, by the 
way. He was lucky even to be asked. He’d 
never remembered a real Christmas—in a 
home, you know, with a tree, and skating, 
and regular high jinks, and a dinner that 
left you feeling like a stuffed gooseberry. 
Old Wells says his grandmother wears lace 
caps with lavender ribbons. Can you 
beat it! Of course he felt like a hog, even 
thinking of wanting to stay away from 
her at Christmas. Still, Christmas in a 
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New York hotel—! But the fellows had 
nagged him to write. Said they’d do it 
if he didn’t. Of course he hated to think 
of her spending Christmas alone—felt 
like a bloody villain— 

Little by little the smile that had 
wreathed her lips faded and was gone. 
The lips still were parted, but by one of 
those miracles with which the face ex- 
presses what is within the heart their 
expression had changed from pleasure to 
bitter pain. 

She sat there, at the edge of the bed. 
staring dully until the black scrawls 
danced on the white page. With the 
letter before her she raised her hand 
slowly and wiped away a hot, blinding 
mist of tears with her open alm. Then 
she read it again, dully, as though every 
selfish word of it had not already stamped 
itself on her brain and heart. 

After the second reading she still sat 
there, her eyes staring down at her lap. 
Once she brushed an imaginary fleck of 
lint from the lap of her blue serge skirt— 
brushed, and brushed, and brushed, with 
a mechanical, pathetic little gesture that 
showed how completely absent her mind 
was from the room in which she sat. 
Then her hand fell idle, and she became 


very still, a crumpled, tragic, hopeless 
look rounding the shoulders that were 
wont to hold themselves so erect and 
confident. 


TENTATIVE knock at the door. 
The figure on the bed did not stir. 
Another knock, louder this time. Emma 
McChesney sat up with a start. She 
shivered as she became conscious of the 
icy December air pouring into the litrle 
room. She rose, walked to the window, 
closed it with a bang, and opened the 
door in time to intercept the third knock. 
A waiter proffered her a long card. 
“Dinner, Madame?” 

“Oh!” She shook her head. “Sorry. 
I’ve changed my mind. II—I shan't 
want any dinner. 

She shut the door again and stood with 
her back against it, eyeing the bed. In 
her mind’s eye she had already thrown 
herself upon it, buried her face in the 
nest of pillows, and given vent to the 


flood of tears that were beating at her — 


throat. She took a quick step toward 


the bed, stopped, turned abruptly, and | 


walked toward the mirror. 

“Emma McChesney,” she said aloud 
to the woman in the glass, “buck up, old 
girl! Bad luck comes in bunches of 
threes. It’s like breaking the first cup 
in a new Haviland set. You can always 
count on smashing two more. This :: 
your third. So pick up the Pieces anc 
throw ’em in the ash-can.” 

Then she fastened her collar, but- 
toned her shoe, pulled down her shirt- 
waist all around, smeared her face wi:- 
cold cream, wiped it with a towe.. 
smoothed her hair, donned her hat. T+- 
next instant the little room was dark. arc 
Emma McChesney was marching dowr 
the long, red-carpeted hallway to t 
elevator, her head high, her face set. 

Down-stairs in the lobby—" How abo: 
my trunks?” she inquired of a porter. 

That blue-shirted individual rubbed . 
hard brown hand over his cheek worried `- 

“They ain't come.’ 

“Ain’t comel"—surprise disregaré: 
grammar. 
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“She sat there . . . staring dully until the black scrawls danced on the white page" 
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“Nope. No signs of 'em. I'll tell you 
what: I think prob'ly they was over- 
looked in the rush, the train being late 
from Dayton when you started. Tikely 
they'll be in on the ten-thirteen. I'll send 
'em up the minute they get in." 

“I wish you would. I’ve got to get my 
stuff out early. I can't keep customers 
waiting for me. Late, as it is." 

She approached the clerk once more. 
i thing at the theaters?" 

“Well, nothing much, Mrs. McChes- 
ney. Christmas coming on kind of puts 
a crimp in the show business. Nice little 
bill on at the Majestic, if you like 
vaudeville.” 

“Crazy about it. Always get so excited 
watching to see if the next act is going to 
be as rotten as the last one. It always is." 

From eight-fifteen until ten-thirty Mrs. 
McChesney sat absolutely expressionless 
while a shrill blonde lady and a nasal dark 
gentleman went through what the pro- 

ram ironically called a “comedy sketch," 
ollowed by a chummy person who came 
out in evening dress to sing a sentimental 
ditty, shed the evening dress to reappear 
in an ankle-length fluffy pink affair; 
shucked the fluffy pink affair for a child's 
pinafore, sash, and bare knees; discarded 
the kiddie frock, disclosing a bathing-suit; 
left the bathing-suit behind the wings in 
favor of satin knee-breeches and tight 
jacket—and very discreetly stopped there, 
probably for no reason except to give 
way to the next act, consisting of two 
miraculously thin young men in lavender 
dress suits and white silk hats, who sang 
and clogged in unison, like two things 
hung on a single wire. 

The night air was grateful to her hot 
forehead as she walked from the theater 
to the hotel. 

“Trunks in?” to the porter. 

“No sign of 'em, lady. They didn't 
come in on the ten. Think they'd better 
wire back to Dayton." 

Mrs. McChesney 


But next mornin 
was in the depot baggage-room when 
Dayton wired back: franks not here. 
Try Columbus, Nebraska.” 

‘Crash!” said Emma McChesney to 
the surprised baggage-master. “There 
goes my Haviland vegetable-dish.” 

* Were you selling china?" he inquired. 

* No, I wasn't," replied Emma McChes- 
ney viciously. “And if you don't let me 
stand here and give my frank, unbiased 
opinion of this road, its president, board 
of directors, stockholders, baggage-men, 
Pullman porters, and other things thereto 
appertaining, I'll probably have hys- 
terics." 

“Give it," said the baggage-master. 
“You'll feel better. And we're used to 


it. 

She gave it. When she had finished: 

“ Did you say you was selling goods on 
the road? Say, that’s a hell oti job for 
a woman! Excuse me, lady. I didn't 
mean—" 

“I think perhaps you're right," said 
Emma McChesney slowly. “It is just 
that." 

"Well, anyway, we'll do our best to 
trace it. Guess you're in for a wait." 

Emma McChesney waited. She made 
the rounds of her customers, and waited. 
She wired her firm, and waited. She wrote 
Jock to run along and enjoy himself, and 
waited. She cut and fitted a shirt-waist, 
took her hat apart and retrimmed it, 


made the rounds of her impatient cus- 
tomers again, threatened to sue the road, 
visited the baggage-room daily—and 
waited. 


FOUR weary, nerve-racking days 

passed. It was late afternoon of the 
fourth day when , Mrs. McChesney en- 
tered the elevator to go to her room. She 
had come from another fruitless visit to 
the baggage-room. She sank into a 
leather-cushioned seat in a corner of the 
lift. Two men entered briskly, followed 
by a bell-boy. Mrs. McChesney did not 


look up. 

“Well, I'll be dinged!” boomed a 
throaty voice. “Mrs. McChesney, by the 
Great Horn Spoon! H'are you? Talkin 
about you this minute: to my friend 
here." 

Emma McChesney, with the knowledge 
of her lost sample-trunks striking her 
afresh, looked up and smiled bravely into 
the ‘plump pink face of. Fat Ed Me ers, 
traveling representative for her firm’s 
bitterest rival, the Strauss Sans-Silk 
Skirt Company. . 

“Talking about me, Mr. Meyers? 
Sufficient grounds for libel, right there.” 

The little sallow, dark man just at 
Meyers’ elbow was gazing at her un- 
guardedly. She felt that he had appraised 
her from hat to heels. Ed Meyers placed 
a plump hand on the little man’s shoulder. 

“Abe, you tell the lady what I was 
saying. This is Mr. Abel Fromkin, 
maker of the Fromkin Form-Fit Skirt. 
Abe, this is the wonderful Mrs. McChes- 
ney.” 

“Sorry I can’t wait to hear what 

ou've said of me. This is my floor.” 
rs. McChesney was already leaving the 
elevator. 

"Here! Wait a minute!” Fat Ed 
Meyers was out and standing beside her, 
his movements unbelievably nimble. 
"Will you have dinner with us, Mrs. 
McChesney?” 

“Thanks. Not to-night.” 

Meyers turned to the waiting elevator. 
“Fromkin, you go on up with the boy. 
I'll talk to the lady a minute.” 

A little displeased frown appeared on 
Emma McChesney's face. 

i “You'll have to excuse me, Mr. Meyers, 

“ Heigh-ho for that haughty stuff, Mrs. 
McChesney,” grinned Ed Meyers. “Don’t 
turn up your nose at that little Kike 
friend of mine till you’ve heard what I 
have to say. Now just let me talk a 
minute. Fromkin’s heard all about you. 
He’s got a proposition to make. And it 
isn’t one to sniff at.” 

He lowered his voice mysteriously in 
the silence of the dim hotel corridor. 

“‘Fromkin started in a little one-room 
hole-in-the-wall over on the East Side. 
Lived on a herring and a hunk of rye 
bread. Wife used to help him sew. That 
was seven years ago. In three years, or 
less, she'll have the regulation uniform— 
full length seal coat, bunch of paradise, 
five-drop diamond La Valliére set in 
platinum, electric brougham. Abe has 

ot a business head, take it from me. 

ut he's wise enough to know that 
business isn't the rough-and-tumble game 
it used to be. He realizes that he'll do 
for the workrooms, but not for the front 
shop. He knows that if he wants to keep 
on growing he's got to have what they 


call a steerer. Somebody smooth, and 
poset, and politic, and what the high- 

rows call suave. Do you pronounce that 
with a long a, or two dots over? Anyway, 
you get me. You're all those things and 
considerable few besides. He's wise to 
the fact that a business man's got to 
have poise these days, and balance. And 
when it comes to poise and balance, Mrs. 
McChesney, you make a Fairbanks scale 
look like a raft at sea.” 

“While I don't want to seem to hurry 
ou," drawled Mrs. McChesney, “might 
suggest that you shorten the overture 

and begin on the first act?" 

“Well, you know how I feel about your 
business genius."' 

“Yes, I know," enigmatically. 

Ed Meyers grinned. ‘“‘Can’t forget 
those two little business misunderstand- 
ings we had, can you?” 

“Business understandings,” corrected 
Emma McChesney. 

* Call 'em anything your little heart 
dictates, but listen. Fromkin knows all 
about you. Knows you've got a million 
friends in the trade, that you know skirts 
from the belt to the hem. I don't know 
just what his proposition is, but I'll bet 

e'll give you half interest in the livest, 
come-upest little skirt factory in the 
country, just for a few thousands capital. 
maybe, and your business head at the 
executive end. Now just let that sink 
in before you speak." 

“And why,” inquired Emma McChes- 
ney, "don't you grab this matchless 
business opportunity yourself?” 

“Because, fair lady, Fromkin wouldn't 
let me get in with a crowbar. He'll never 
be able to pronounce his t's right, and 
when he's dressed up he looks like a 
*bus-boy at Moquin's, but he can see a 
bluff farther than I can throw one—and 
that's somewhere beyond the horizon. 
as you'll admit. Talk it over with u: 
after dinner then?" 

Emma McChesney was regarding the 
lump, pink, eager face before her with 
een, level, searching eyes. 

“Yes,” she said slowly, “I will." 

“Café? We'll have a bottle—" 

oe No.”’ 

“Oh! Er—parlor?” 

Mrs. McChesney smiled. “I won’t ask 
ou to make yourself that miserable. 

Vou can't smoke in the parlor. We'll find 
a quiet corner in the writing-room, where 
you men can light up. I don't want ro 
take advantage of you." 


DOWN in the writing-room at eight 
they formed a strange little group. Ed 
Meyers, flushed and eager, his pink face 
glowing like a peony, talking, arguing. 
smoking, reasoning, coaxing, with the 
spur of a fat commission to urge him on. 
Abel Fromkin, with his peculiarly pallii 
skin made paler in contrast to the pur- 
plish-black line where the razor had 
passed, showing no hint of excitemen: 
except in the restless little black eyes and 
in the work-scarred hands that rolled 
cigarette after cigarette, each glowing 
for one brief instant, only to die down t^ 
a blackened ash the next; Emma Mc- 
Chesney, half fascinated, half distrust. 
listening in spite of herself, and trying 
to still a small inner voice—a voice tha: 
had never advised her ill. 

“You know the ups and downs to this 
game,” Ed Meyers was saying. “Wher 
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before father passed away—thank God! 
But he couldn't speak. He'd anticipated 
that with his clear-headedness, and he'd 
written what he wanted to say. A great 
deal of it was about you. I want you to 
read that letter later." 

**[ shall consider it a privilege," said 
Emma McChesney. 

Mr. Beggs waved her toward a chair. 
She took it in silence. She heard him in 
silence, his sonorous voice beating upon 
her brain. 

“There are a great many papers and 
much business detail, but that will be 
attended to later," began Beggs ponder- 
ously. “You are to be congratulated on 
the position of esteem and trust which 
you held in the mind of your late em- 
ployer. By the terms of his will—I'll 
put it briefly, for the moment—you are 


offered the secretaryship of the firm of 
T. A. Buck, Incorporated. Also you are 
bequeathed thirty shares in the firm. 
Of course, the company will have to be 
reorganized. The late Mr. Buck had 
great trust in your capabilities." 

Emma McChesney rose to her feet, 
her breath coming quickly. She turned 
to T. A. Buck. “I want you to know—I 
want you to know—that just before your 
telegram came I was half tempted to 
leave the firm. To—" 

"Can't blame you," smiled T. A. 
Buck. “ You've had a rotten six months of 
it, beginning with that illness and ending 
with those infernal trunks. The road's no 
place for a woman." 

“Nonsense!” flashed Emma McChes- 
ney. “I’ve loved it. I've gloried in it. 
And I've earned my living by it. Giving 
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it up—don't now think me ungrateful— 
won't be so easy, Í can tell you." 

T. A. Buck nodded understandingly. 
“T know. Father knew too. And I don't 
want you to let his going from us make 
any difference in this holiday season. I 
want you to enjoy it and be happy." 

A shade crossed Emma McChesney’s 
face. It was there when the door opened 
and a boy entered with a telegram. He 
handed it to Mrs. McChesney. It held 


ten crisp words. 


Changed my darn fool mind. Me for 
home and mother. 


Emma McChesney looked up, her face 
radiant. o 
* Christmas isn't a season, Mr. Buck. 
It's a feeling; and, thank God, I've got 


it!” 
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Concerning David Belasco 


F THE average theatergoer were 

asked who is the commanding figure 

on the American stage to-day, he 

would probably reply without hesi- 
tation, “David Belasco.” David Belasco, 
indeed, has been an important figure on 
our stage since 1882, when he first came 
from California to New York. With all 
his theatrical and rather tiresome tricks 
for obtaining publicity, he could not, of 
course, have achieved and maintained 
his eminence without solid and unusual 
artistic merit. But his merit is so con- 
spicuous in one particular line, that of 
creating scenic and histrionic illusion, 
that it seems completely to have blinded 
many people to his shortcomings in many 
other important respects. Even the 
critics, in New York at any rate, com- 
pletely lose their faculty of judgment 
when he mounts a new play, and mistake 
illusion for intellect, scenic realism for 
reality. Because the acted drama is 
composed of many elements, and because 
illusive scenery and naturalistic acting 
are only a part of perfection, and ulti- 
mately not the most important part, it 
is time we considered David Belasco and 
his work a little more dispassionately. 


When considering him and his work at 
present, we are in grave danger of for- 
getting altogether that literature has 
some claims, that dramatic realism is as 
much a matter of character selection and 
deeds as of scenery or acting, that progress 
in the drama is marked not only by the 
multiplication of electric switchboards, 
but by the increased power of the stage 
to interest people in the vital problems 
of the life about them. Mechanically, 
David Belasco’s productions are in the 
very van of dramatic progress. Spirit- 
ually, they mostly belong back in the 
days of Dion Boucicault, whom Mr. 
Belasco once served as secretary. 

It is rather important that this dis- 
tinction should be made, and made 
clearly, and driven if possible into the 

ublic consciousness. Progress in any 
banh of human endeavor is difficult 
enough, and the theater is peculiarly 
conservative. When, therefore, a leader 
arises who can carry the crowd with him, 
it is a pity to see him neglect his oppor- 
tunities, and still more a pity to see the 
crowd, deceived by the outward show of 
progress, fancy they are marching on 
when they are only marking time. Belasco 





has unquestionably set a new standard 
of production on our stage; he has, just 
as unquestionably, done almost nothing 
to advance the standard of play-writing, 
to substitute reality for sentimentality, 
literature for trivial story-telling, poetry 
for pasteboard, ideas for tradition. As 
far as advancing the art of play-writing 
is concerned, apart from the art of play- 
producing, he has been as negligible a 
factor as was Joseph Jefferson. Indu- 
bitably a supreme artist in his line, that 
line is narrow, so narrow that, until it is 
widened, he cannot justly be regarded as 
a true leader, nor his claims either as a 
dramatist or an adapter of other men’s 
dramas be taken very seriously. 


N A book called “The American 

Dramatist," by M. J. Moses, there is a 
chapter devoted to Belasco, which con- 
tains a partial list of the plays which he 
either wrote, adapted, or collaborated on, 
after he came to New York in 1882. 
While connected first with the Madison 
Square and then with the Lyceum 
Theater, Mr. Belasco wrote wholly or in 

art, according to Mr. Moses, “La Belle 
Rise “The Stranglers of Paris,” 





MISS BILLIE BURKE ae 
Appearing this winter as the heroine of Pinero's play about musical-comedy actresses, “The Mind-the-Paint Girl 
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MISS FRANCES STARR 
Playing under Belasco’s management the title part in “The Case of Becky," a drama of so-called “dual personality” 
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* Hearts of Oak" (with James A. Herne), 


"May Blossoms,” “Valerie,” “Miss 
Hellyet,” “Pawn Ticket 210,” “The 
Moonlight Marriage,” “The Doll Mas- 
ter," “A Christmas Night,” ‘Within 
an Inch of His Life," “The Lone Pine," 
* American Born,” “Not Guilty," ‘The 
Haunted House," "Cherry and Fair 
Star," “Sylvia’s Loves," “Paul Arniff,” 
“The Curse of Cain,” “The Millionaire’s 
Daughter,” “The Ace of Spades,” and 
“The Roll of the Drum.” Not one of 
these has survived. With Mr. De Mille, 


Belasco wrote ‘The char Ball," 
“Men and Women," “The Wife," and 
“Lord Chumley" (acted by E. H. 


Sothern). The first three were effective 
dramas in the prevailing manner— 
nothing more; the last was a character 
sketch. In 1893 Belasco collaborated 
with Franklyn Fyles on “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me." In 1895 he brought out 
Mrs. Carter in “The Heart of Mary- 





land." Soon after the same actress 
appeared first in "Du Barry” and then 
in “Zaza,” the latter a sentimentalized 
adaptation from the French. Since 1900, 
when Blanche Bates acted John Luther 
Long's pathetic “Madame Butterfly" 
under his management, he has capped one 
popular success with another. Merely 
out of David Warfield’s acting of Charles 
Klein’s sentimental play, “The Music 
Master,” he would have made a snug 
fortune. He has mounted a pseudo- 
Japanese play, “ The Darling of the Gods;" 
a sentimental melodrama of the Forty- 
niners, “The Girl of the Golden West"; 
a Civil War drama, “The Warrens of Vir- 
ginia"; a California play, “The Rose of 
the Rancho”; a French adaptation, “The 
Lily"; a Viennese adaptation, “ The Con- 
cert”; a drama of the supernatural, for 
David Warfeld, “The Return of Peter 
Grimm"; Eugene Walter’s “The Easiest 
Way"; a play about dual personality, 





MISS GLADYS 


HANSON 


One of Mr. Belasco’s most beautiful and talented actresses, now playing a 
difficult róle in “The Governor's Lady" 
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called “The Case of Becky”; a political 
play, “The Woman," and latest of all, 
he Governor's Lady." 

This is a long list, and it is by no means 
complete either. It represents almost no 
popular failures, and it represents a great 
deal of remarkably good theatrical enter- 
tainment, for which we should be, and are, 
rightly grateful. But it represents, never- 
theless, almost no new dramatic litera- 
ture, and it includes no classics; it marks 
no development of the art of play- 
writing; as a body, it takes almost no 
account of the new forces of social 
criticism at work in our drama and our 
literature; it makes almost no contribu- 
tions to the American stage, apart from 
the individual production of each work 
under the Belasco guidance. 

Most of these plays were not written 
by Mr. Belasco himself. But so potent is 
his individuality as a producer, and so 
slight is the personality and message of 
the author behind each one, that each” 
seemed, when seen, to bear in every detail 
the Belasco stamp. There are at least 
two striking exceptions, Eugene Walter’s 
acid drama of the Tenderloin, “The 
Easiest Way,” and Leo Dietrichstein’s 
adaptation of Herman Bahr's satiric 
comedy, “The Concert.” In each of these 
plays the personality of the author 
emerged, because in each there was a 
definite, vital idea which was the author's 
own, and to express which he wrote his 
play. Each of these works approximates, 
at least, dramatic literature, and each 
can have, and has had, an independent 
existence and a pronounced influence, 

uite apart from the Belasco production. 
do too, in lesser degree, has “Madame 
Butterfly.” 

Now, the very fact that so few of the 
Belasco productions speak the author’s 
individual message, that so very few of 
them emerge as independent plays, is a 
pretty good indication that he isn't doing 
much as a producer to encourage author- 
ship. He took “The Easiest Way" after 
Walter had made a reputation. He took 
“The Concert” after it had been produced 
all over the continent. He has apparently 
dropped John Luther Long, who brought 
him his one touch of poetic fancy. Charles 
Klein, who wrote “The Music Master" 
and “The Auctioneer” for Warfield, pro- 
duced independently his more important 
dramas, such as “The Lion and the 
Mouse,” in which he tried, at least, to 
touch on real American problems. Nearly 
all the rest of Mr. Belasco’s authors are 
quite negligible. They exist for the public 
only as the Belasco wizardry of stage 
manipulation can give their concoctions 
illusion. This is the very negation of 
leadership in the progress of a native 
drama. 

The true first and fundamental duty 
of a producer is not to reflect his own tem- 
perament and tastes, but to reflect the 
author’s, to stage the author’s message, 
not his own. Most of Belasco’s authors, 
to be sure, have had no message. Can 
it be that he has preferred it so? Can 
it be that he has preferred to take a 
negative drama and shape it into a stage 
entertainment of sure popularity, com- 
pounded of old-fashioned sentimentality 
and new-fashioned superficial and scenic 
realism, rather than to work with material 
which he could not in conscience bend to 
his own purposes? ‘That is a question, 
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EMMA DUNN 
“The 


AND 
Leading players in Governor's Lady" 
Time is going to answer for Mr. Belasco, 
and answer not uncertainly, unless he 
takes care. 


ET us consider for a moment his 
latest production, “The Governor's 
Lady,” written by Alice Bradley (whoever 
she may be). This drama, shown in New 
York last September with great acclaim, is 
perhaps one of the most marvelously 
mounted plays of the decade. But when 
a certain hypnotized New York critic 
declares it one of the most marvelous 
plays of the decade, he is talking non- 
sense. It is a false, sentimental, trivial 
play, perverted in ethics and twisted in 
logic, not worthy of an hour’s serious 
consideration, apart from its superb 
production on Mr. Belasco’s stage. And 
the greater the genius of production, the 
greater the pity that it should be wasted 
on such trashy material. 
In “The Governor’s Lady” we find 
an undisguised and persistent plea for 
our sentimental sympathy, and this sym- 
pathy is to be extended to a woman who 
is a bad wife. Daniel Slade, it seems, 
started life as a poor, rough miner, but 
he has made his pile, built a magnificent 
house in a Western city, wishes to go to 
the opera, entertain important people, 
get elected governor. His wife, however, 
is homely and humble, and absolutely 
refuses to assist him in his ambitions. 
She will not even try. Of course it is never 
safe to say that anything isn't possible 
where a woman is concerned, so we will 
pass over the point that the rough miner's 





DAVID BELASCO IN HIS STUDIO 
Mr. Belasco is the most up-to-date stage- 
manager and the most out- of-date 
stage-author in the United States 








EMMETT CORRIGAN 
and the famous scene in Childs’ restaurant 


wife is generally more eager to go to the 
opera than he is. The indubitable fact 
remains that Mary Slade was a bad wife, 
and stupidly, stubbornly, and intention- 
ally a bad wife. As a matter of fact, 
instead of pitying her when Daniel 
desired a divorce and the companionship 
of a young woman who would help him 
in his legitimate ambitions, we rather pity 
Daniel. Daniel, however, is represented 
incongruously as still loving his wife, 
and the wife as still loving Daniel. The 
young woman is represented as loving 
somebody else. She accepts Daniel for 
his money. Daniel puts his wife aside, 
not because her pig-headed selfishness has 
killed the subtle bond of affection in his 
breast, but purely for political reasons. 
By the time the play is in mid- flight there 
is scarcely a character who hasn’t done 
something despicable. In the clear light 
of logic, in a Pinero satire, for instance, 
these people would be so unpleasant 
that the dear, shocked public would 
refuse to look upon them. But they are 
here so rose-watered with sentimentality 
that the dear public loves them all, and 
when the injured wife tells the young 
woman who ts about to succeed her how 
much she loves Daniel, all the laundries 
in New York rejoice. Yet we talk about 
Belasco realism! 

The last act of the play takes place in 
a replica of one of those numerous white- 
tiled Childs’ restaurants in New York. 
Daniel and Mary are reconciled in this 
spot. There is no reason why they 
should be reconciled here, of course. 
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MISS JULIE OPP E T 
ate life, is Mrs. William Faversham, now acting with her husband in “Julius Casar 
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People with their incomes don't eat at 
Childs’; and as the whole point of Mary's 
Character was her humble: home-loving 
instincts, New York was the last place 
she would have chosen to live in any- 
way. But Childs’ had never been shown 
on the stage before. That was reason 
enough. ; 

Scenically, the interior of the restaurant 
is reproduced with photographic fidelity; 
you almost gasp at the faithfulness of 
detail, even Seen to the arc-lamps out- 

. side, sputtering in the winter storm, 
And so we rave about realism. But is this 
realism which really matters? The char- 
acters in this play do not belong in Childs’. 
The people who lunch at Childs’ are 
the myriad more humble toilers, clerks, 
sten phers, and the like, who can 
afford nothing more luxurious. Any true 
realism in he drama, if it employed 
Childs’ as a setting, would employ such 
people as characters, and would let us see 
a little more clearly, a little more signifi- 
cantly, into their lives. We all know 
Childs’ restaurants have white walls, 
a griddle-cake grill in the window, and 
a cash-register. But the problems of the 
workers who eat there we do not know, 
or know but dimly. Show us those prob- 
lems, as Tolstoy would show them, or 
Hauptmann, or Gorky, or Galsworthy, 
or even Eugene Walter, and you have 
true realism. Mr. Belasco’s realism goes 
no deeper than his scenery—and scenery 
is but the background of drama, merely 
a secondary aid to illusion. As a scene- 
painter and coach of acting Belasco is 
indeed a realist. In any deeper and more 
truly dramatic sense he is not a realist at 
all, and few if any of his productions 
have shown that he understands what 


this deeper realism is. He is merely the tra- 
ditional sentimentalist of the playhouse. 


OR has his contribution to the art of 
acting in America been so great as is 
sometimes supposed, even though it 
appears to be the goal of every actor to 
under his management. As far back 

as 1882 he taught the gos el of natural- 
ism in acting, and in “The Governor's 
Lady" he is still teaching it, and teaching 
it with marvelous results. It is difficult 
to see how that drama could be acted 
with a greater illusion of life. We gladly 
ive him full credit for this. But what 
ecomes of the actors and actresses he 
makes? Do they go on growing? Do they 
enlarge their scope, their repertoire? 
What has Blanche Bates done any 
better or more important than “Madame 
Butterfly"? What has become of the 
golden promise of David Warfield? He 
has played just four parts in the twelve 
yan since Belasco took him out of the 
eber and Fields’ Music Hall. Time is 
not standing still for David Warfield any 
more than for the rest of us. He has 
attempted no great part yet. His Peter 
Grimm is but a variant of his Music 
Master. The heights are still unscaled, 
still unattempted. What has become of 
his ambition to play Shylock? With his 
talents and ambition, with Belasco’s 
vaunted ability to manipulate the switch- 
board and flood the moon on Portia’s 
garden, with Blanche Bates's once bril- 
lant promise and eager hopes, we might 
have a Shylock and a Portia and an 
atmospheric production of the great 
classic which would mark an epoch on our 
stage. But we do not have it. We do 
not even hear ofit any more. We have 


no true romance from Belasco. We have 
no true realism. We just have wonder- 
fully mounted sentimental, old-fashioned 
stories, doctored up, to be sure, with 
settings in psychotherapists' laboratories 
or Childs' restaurants, to give them a 
spurious "scientific" or contemporary 
tone. 

And the pity of it! Here is a man who 
is the one undoubted genius we have as 
a producer of plays, whose ability to 
create stage illusion is not exceeded in 
any country, who has an enormous public 
following, who is one of a very few man- 
agers who is also himself an artist, 
capable of designing the scenery, training 
the actors, devising the lights, adapting 
the play—who is, in short, a real “man 
of the theater." He might, if anybody 
can, give us in Ámerica a Théâtre Libre or 
a Deutsches Theater, even as Antoine 
and Adolf L’Arronge and Max Rein- 
hardt. He might, if any one can, call out 
the best and newest and most earnest 
in the playwrights of America, giving 
their work such illusive production as 
would cause it to conquer, to win the 
publie: He might, if anyone can, make 
iterature and the stage no longer inimical 
in New York, make the American drama 
respected and worthy of respect, and the 
classics, too, once more popular and enjoy- 
able. But he has, instead, evidently 
chosen the Easiest Way. He has ex- 
ploited his genius as a producer, above the 
material produced; and however much 
he may have done for the dress of the 
American drama, the drama itself has 
gained nothing from his talents. It is 
still struggling upward outside of his 
theaters, and unaided by his influence 
and prestige. 
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How I Learned 





EPTEMBER Ist — A fat party 
tackled the fender of a trolley-car 
to-day, and I made out my first 
report for the desk lieutenant. He 
lamped it and handed it back, saying it 
looked like grand opera and I ought to 
sing it. Then he told me that if I didn't 
learn to write so you could tell whether it 
was Yiddish or music l'd never get a 
promotion. 
When I got home I told the wife about 
at, and she hustles out to the little shop 
by the school and buys me a blank book. 
She says for me to write down my ex- 
periences as a cop and it will give me 
practice. She pulled out a little dictionary 
and taught me how to dig out the words I 
couldn't spell. She started me right in. 
got on the cops two weeks ago. 
Before that I was a truck-driver for Kahn 
&z Ohler down-town. Got twelve a week 
and all holidays. Now I get $800 a year 
and graft, only I don't get it. 


The wife pays the bills and keeps the 
accounts. To-day was my day off, and 
we made out a list of what it costs to be 
a cop. I wrote it down in the little book 
for practice. Here are the figures to prove 
you don't get the $800 first-year salary: 


REGULATION EQUIPMENT 


Winter suit $35.00 
Overcoat 35.00 
Rubbercoat . . . . . . 15.00 
Rubber boots. . . . . . 5.00 
Cap and visor . . . . . 2.50 
Leather gloves . . . . . 2.50 
Summer suit . 0... 25.00 
Dress coat ; 15.00 
Colt’s revolver . 15.00 
One dozen cartridges 15 
One holster .50 
Belt and socket .75 
Dress stick .50 
Night stick .75 
Billy 45. 4 aes .35 
Chain and nippers . . . . 2.50 
Tassel for stick i A .35 








Whistle . . . . $0.35 
Key-holder and chain .25 
White gloves . : .75 
ersey for house duty 5.00 
ip for station matron . 13.00 
Pension fund, 2 per cent 16.00 
Total . . $191.20 
SUMMARY 

Salary first-year cop . . $800.00 
Equipment cost . . . 191.20 
Balance . . $608.80 


Minnie figured that would leave us 
about fifty a month to live on. Not so 
bad. Just as we finished figuring the 
girl give a groan. Then she says she forgot 
a few of my expenses. One of them is eats 
at the station. 

I go on beat from eight to four, and then 
do reserve duty in the station from four 
to eight. Then I’m off twelve hours. 
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“When I left the grand-jury room he 
pointed me out to the Senator s assem- 
bly-district leader" 


After the big sleep I do reserve from eight 
to twelve, and pound the street from 
twelve to eight. Then I'm off twenty- 
four hours. Then it starts all over again. 

The cops on reserve send out for soup, 
coffee, and sandwiches. All are pretty 
hungry when they come in off the beats. 
The matron tidies up after us and does 
things for us, and that's why we tip her. 
Minnie figures a quarter a week as the 
most I can spare. She's worth it and 
more. 

Minnie says she could bring me a 
lunch if it wasn't for the baby. We been 
married two years and the kid is just 
fourteen months old. Anyhow, it would 
cost ten cents car-fare, about the worth 
of the lunch-making—it comes to twenty 
cents. So Minnie wrote down one dollar 
a week for lunch-money. It ain't much, 
but what she says goes. Winter is coming 
on, and she figures on heavy socks and 
underwear. So she added $52 lunch- 
money for fifty-two weeks and $10 for 
underwear. If I get beat up in a row and 
my uniform is ruined, it will be another 
heure to put on the wrong side of the 












about 
that. If there is any big muss I weigh 
190 pounds and stand six foot. Guess [I'll 
use my night stick early in the row to 
save clothes expense. So we changed the 
end of the list: 


list, but I didn't say anythin 





Old balance z . $608.80 
Lunch and underwear 62.00 
New balance . $546.80 


Minnie figures now we have forty-five 
a month to live on. We started on the 
cops with nothing in the bank. The baby 
came high. We didn't owe anything 
when I was truck-driving, but we owe 
$253.20 now, if we count the lunches on 
reserve and the underclothes. 

Out of the forty-five each month we 
got to pay: 





Rent dus $15.00 
Coal for range. 3.00 
Gas ore agar E 1.50 
Milk for baby, 30 days . 2.70 

Total $22.20 





SUMMARY 
Monthly income, average $45.00 
Regular bills . . . . . . 22.20 
Balance . . . . . . $22.80 


That will average about five a week 
for the three of us, counting clothes for 
Minnie and the baby, food, medicine, 
doctors' bills and household goods, kin- 
dling wood, etc. 

Minnie looked gloomy, but staked me 
€o ten cents for a can of beer. : 

When I come back with the growler 
she looked like she had been crying, but 
she said no, and laughed. She is all 
spunk, and says for me to keep on the 
level and we will all take it easy when I’m 
drawing down a lieutenant’s pay, $2,250 
a year. So she had her beer and kissed me 
and went to bed. 


OcroBER 1—Writing and spelling im- 
proving, but spelling right takes a Loc of 
work. It is hell. 

Feet getting easy. Pavements don't 
seem so hard. 

Made a collar to-day. He was a little 
man, but a tough one. Jerry Killeen is 
his name. He beat a guy to a pulp and 
stomped him in his saloon just off the 
Avenue on —th street over a gamblin 
debt. They run a crap-table, and sel 
pool on the races in that joint, but that 
ain’t my business. The captain’s ward 
man makes a visit there every Saturday. 
Man Jerry beat up was named Walker. 
Sent him to Bellevue. Had to smash 
Jerry to get him to station. Made charge 
of felonious assault. 

We couldn’t make the $22.80 cover 
everything last month. Asked the milk- 


man and the coalman for credit. Little 
Minnie is teething. Spent two dollars 
on doctor and one for medicine. Cold 


weather coming. Minnie had to buy 


heavy underskirt. 


OcrosER 2—One reason there ain't 
more people arrested is because the cop 
must give up from two to four hours of 
his sleeping-time to go to court. Another 
reason 1s because a cop is in debt, and if 
he is slipped something he grabs it. That 
kind of a cop gets his sleep, and his graft 
too. 

Went to police court and waited two 
hours before Killeen was brought before 
magistrate. Case is a felony, and was sent 
to grand jury. 


OcroBER 16—Summoned before grand 
jury. Also had a pickpocket in police 
court. Five of my twelve hours off put 
in standing around courts waiting to be 
called. he pickpocket has a lawyer, 
and he got bail and had his case continued. 
That means one more day for me at 
court when I ought to be in the hay. 

Killeen is out on bail. He was around 
the Criminal Courts building on Center 
Street when I arrived. When I left the 
grand-jury room he pointed me out to 
the Senator's assembly-district leader. 
Killeen is in right with the politicians. 
The Senator's man looked me over and 
grinned. All the same, if they don't get 
the man who was beaten up to go back 
on the case I'll send Jerry Killeen across 
the river. Five years would do that 
crook good. He's got murder in him. 
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NovEMBER 18—No time to practise 
writing for a month. The lawyer in the 
pickpocket case been trying to wear me 
out by dragging me to court every week 
for a month. Hes eating up my time off. 
Wish I never seen that dip in the crowd. 

The captain's ward man goes to Jerry's 
pus every Saturday as usual. But no- 

ody in the station says anything to 

me about the case. Jerry don't seem 
to worry any. The Senator's district- 
leader give me the laugh again to-day. 


DECEMBER 1—Days getting short. 
Gas-bill running over two dollars. Minnie 
looks worn out. Baby cries at night. 
What with the baby and the housework 
for her and the court cases for me we 
don't get much sleep. 

Meat and butter prices gone up. 
Vegetables high, even potatoes. The land- 
lord says he 1s going to do over the flat 
in the spring, and that means more rent. 
Every month equipment payments and 
pntenemasty come out of the pay. 

illeen case on docket for December roth. 


DECEMBER 1 1— Killeen case called yes- 
terday and continued for a week. His 
lawyer is working the same game the 
lawyer for the pickpocket tried. Spent 


three hours hanging around General, 


Sessions just to be told that the case went 
over. alker, the complainant, is out 
of the hospital, but his face is caved in. 
He got an awful beating. Jerry's friends 
have been trying to get him to back out 
of the case, but he is sticking; they can't 
buy him off. He wants to send Jerry to stir. 
Killeen's getting scared. Five years would 

ut a crimp in him. His record is ugly. 

e done up two men at the last primaries. 


DECEMBER 19—Killeen case called 
again yesterday, and I was on the job 
ready to testify. They got another con- 
tinuance until Deontüber 29th. When I 
looked sick, the Senator's friend grinned 
at me again. There ain't a man in the 
Criminal Courts building don't owe his 
job to politics and influence. Walker 
told me he couldn't ikeep a steady job be- 
cause of having to get off to run to court. 

We owe the butcher and the coal- 
man. Both kicking for their money. Paid 
the milk-bill for the baby. I ought to 
join the Patrolmen's Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, but we haven't got the price. 

The sergeant dropped a hint to-da 
that the Senator had. got him promoted. 
They got a system of beating out the 
civil-service list that is a wonder. I 
don't understand it, but it works when 
the Senator says the word. The sergeant 
asked me how the Killeen case was coming 
on, and I told him it wasn't. 


DEcEMBER 24— Fallon, who runs the 
gin-mill on my corner, slipped me a ten 
spot for a Christmas present to-day. He 
says it is all right, as he runs a straight 
place. Everybody knows he sells after 
midnight Saturday and all day Sunday, 
but he's in right, and my place is on the 
sidewalk. The ward man calls on him 
regular. I didn't want to take it at first, 
but he laughed and said he knew I was 
hard up just like any other first-year 
cop with a wife and kid. “Get something 
for Minnie or the kid," he said. 

I never thought ten dollars could look 
so big to a man. I put it down in my 
pocket and went home. 


Got in my street clothes, same suit I 
bought when we was married, and told 
Minnie I was going for a walk. When she 
wasn't looking I measured her old cloak 
with the tape line she uses in making the 
baby's clothes. Then I beat it for the 
nearest big store. Found a new coat for 
$8.98. It's a peach, bright blue with brass 
buttons, just the kind for a cop's girl. 
The blue matches her eyes. ith the 


right rags Minnie would make many a 
girl turn and look at her. I know just 
the kind of a hat she likes, a wide B 
he 


with a feather jabbed in the side. 





showed me one in a window on the Avenue 
last week. But it comes high, $3.75. 
Turned in the bundle to Mrs. Reagan 
in the next flat to surprise Minnie in the 
morning. Then I slipped out for a walk. 
I promised Minnie to be home at seven- 
thirty. She was going to have supper with 
her sister Ellen Brodie over on Eighth 
Avenue, and I was to play with the kid. 
I told her not to bother about my supper, 
as I had enough money to get a snack. 
Walked down Sixth Avenue, and, be- 
lieve me, the things in the shop-windows 
on Christmas eve are worth looking at. 





** Get something for Minnie or the kid,’ he said” 2 
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hand or brain. 


Made in Biscuit Form 






Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat 


Company 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


~ [tis music to Johnny's 


Simply heat the biscuits 
intheoven a few moments 
to restore crispness, then 
pour hot milk over them, 
adding a little cream, and 
salt or sweeten to suit the 
taste. À muscle-making, 
brain-building food for 
children and grown-ups, 
for athletes and invalids, 
for outdoor men and in- 
door men, for workers with 


The Only Breakfast Cereal 







starts the day 


with a warm, nourishing 
breakfast of 


Shredded Wheat 


— 4nd it's so easy to get him 
off to school without fuss or 
worry because it's ready-cooked 
and has in it everything he 
needs for study or play. 


It's 
wheat, cooked, 


shredded and baked to a crisp, 
golden brown. 

















In another two years I will be drawing 
down $1,050 a year, and without any 
debt like the one I got on the start. 
Then the kid will be old enough for Santa 
Claus,.and I'll get her a doll and things, 
and a mask uid. red coat for me to wear 
Christmas morning. And I'll buy a pretty 
tailor-made for Minnie, a hat with fine 
feathers, and a fur piece if I can afford it. 

Was looking in the hat-window when 
along comes Harry Ebbins. He is the 
Tammary precinct captain in my dis- 
trict, and a good fellow. He asked me 
if I was going to get a bonnet for Minnie, 
and if I was he would get his Mary to pick 
itout forme. He helped get me over the 
jumps in landing on the cops. I told him 

wasn't getting any hats this Christmas. 

We went over to the rear entrance of 
Paddy the Pig's for a drink. Harry wanted 
to open a small bottle of wine because it 
was Christmas eve, but nix on the hard 
stuff for me. Harry said things were 
going fine with him, and that the pick- 
ings were good. He showed me his 
precinct-book, and it had the name of 
every voter in his district, and he could 
tell months ahead what a Democratic 
majority would cost when he would go 
down to the Hall in Fourteenth Street 
on dough day. He said he was slated for 
a deputy commissionership with a bunch 
of jobs to hand out. That is his strong 

ame. He knows how to place the right 
ellow every time. 

Harry flashed a roll of money and 
strung me along for a half-hour, me sip- 
ping my beer and porter. 

“My Mary knows what you and Min- 
nie are up against," he said, "She was 
over to see Minnie last week and found 
her doing the washing with a pain in the 
back. She told Mary that she thought 
there would be more trouble and expense 
in the summer." I told him she didn't 
tell me nothing about it. The women 
always tell those things to each other 
first, he said. I felt cold all over. If a 
baby comes along during the summer, 
God knows where we'll get staked to pull 
through. It would break her heart to go to 
a free hospital, she is that proud. But I 
made up my mind not to say anything 
to her about it until after the holidays. 

*Sure I know the game you're up 

against,” says Harry. "Ain't I helped 
a dozen fellows in this district get on the 
cops, and ain't I helped every one of 
them get through the first year? Don't I 
know? Well, I guess. I'm no bonehead, 
Mike," he says. “Pll help you all I can 
over the hard spots, and when you get 
through the hard times you can slip it 
back to me. When I see a guy peeking 
in a window full of fancy lids for ladies on 
Christmas eve, I know what he's up 
against if he don't go in the shop and 
rush out with a new bonnet." 
_ Harry peeled a twenty case from his 
roll oe ahis ed it to me under the table. 
I felt like twas having a chill when I 
took it. It must have been the beer and 
porter. I’ll pay him back as soon as the 
equipment is all settled for. 

I beat it from Paddy's for the shop 
before it closed, bought the bonnet, and 
took it to Mrs. Reagan to keep overnight 
for me with the blue cloak. 

Minnie was all ready to go to her 
sister’s. She was all washed up and her 
black hair was bright. Her blue eyes was 
shining, and her waist was nice and hot 
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from the ironing-board. It was the same 
old waist, but it looked pretty. God knows 
when she bought any clothes for her- 
self. When she kissed me. she laughed. 
“You didn’t drink any booze, did- you, 
old man?" she says. “I was afraid 
you might,” she says. “I don’t mind the 
beer and ale sometimes, so long as you 
leave the hard stuff alone. We all seen 
enough of what trouble liquor causes.” 
She took ten cents. to drop in the 


poor-box in Father McGean’s church on . 


her way over to Ellen's. She said she 
would stop by for confession, so she 
could go to communion in the morning. 
Then she put on her old cloak and hat 
and kissed me and the baby good-by. 
Mrs. Reagan came up about nine 


o'clock and said she'd take the baby if I 
wanted to run out to do any shopping. I 
was writing in the little book. Writing 


and spelling is coming easy now. I give 
her the kid for an hour and went over 
to the Avenue. I had seventeen dollars 
and some change left from the ten Fallon 


give me and the twenty Harry loaned , 


me. Meat had been so high we been liv- 
ing on stews for two months, and Minnie 
saves all the fat scraps for making lard. 
Went to the nice French Market near 
Twenty-third Street and bought a fine 
turkey, two bunches of celery, a bottle of 
olives, and a bottle of pickles. Then to the 
baker and got a fruit cake and bread, and 
real butter done up in wax paper at the 
delicatessen-shop. Got four bottles of 
good ale at the rum-shop, and that loaded 


me up. Took them all home and stowed , 


them in the kitchen closet. 

Got the kid back from Mrs. Reagan 
and put her to bed. Wrote in the little 
book until Minnie come in. She said she 
had a grand time, and the Brodies had 
oysters, soup, and a regular hotel dinner. 

hen she looked serious and said she'd 
made her confession and wanted to say 
her penance. She went to the bedroom, 
and l wrote these few lines in the 
book. 

I wonder what anybody would want her 
to say penance for? If she ever done 
anything wrong it looks to me like she 
was serving her time right now. 


DECEMBER 25—Nothing doing in the 
courts to-day. Minnie went to six- 
o'clock mass and communion and come 
home with her eyes like two big blue 
stars. She said she had offered up her 
communion for the Lord to help us get 
straightened out. She did not know 
anything about the presents or the tur- 
key, and I beat it for the station in a 
hurry, so she could find out when I was 
away. Mrs. Reagan promised to bring 
up the hat and cloak at eight o'clock. 

Walked my beat from eight to four. 
Nothing to do but keep drunks from being 
run over. Every barkeep' sent out a 
man with cigars. Fallon's man slipped 
me a hot roast-turkey sandwich and a 
glass of ale at the side door, keeping an 
eye out for the sergeant for me. It was 
fine and warmed me all over. 

Did reserve from four to eight, and 
beat it home for twelve hours. 

Minnie had the turkey on the table 
when I got home. The baby was in a 
high chair by her. She bought the chair 
at a second-hand furniture-shop. Minnie 
hugged and kissed me. She said her 
hat and cloak were beautiful. She 





* Families in the tenements always fighting and calling for the cop" 


kissed me twice while I was sweating 
over the bird to get off its legs and wings. 
She said she was sure the Lord had 
heard her prayers. I said yes, and that 
the money for the things was loaned by a 
friend who would wait until the end of my 
first year and my second-year salary of 
$900 began. He’d charge no interest. 
While she was washing the dishes I 
wrote in my little book. Then we sat 
by the kitchen fire and talked about what 
we were going to pull off when I got to be 
a lieutenant and little Minnie was grow- 
ing up. Big Minnie said we would be 
aid back for all the trouble, for little 
Minnie would not have to go to work in 
a department store and would get an 
education. She said we would buy a 
little cottage out in Queens, paying by the 
month, and we would have a little garden 
in front and grow things in the back. 
Then when we got old, and I was retired 
on a good record, we'd see little Minnie 
marry the right man and have them live 
with us. She kept hitting the pipe that 
way until we got sleepy and went to bed. 


DECEMBER 28— Killeen case again to- 
morrow. Harry Ebbins dropped around 
to the flat to-day and we went for a walk. 
He brought his Mary with him, and 
Mary had two matinée tickets for a real 
high-class show on Broadway. She is a 
smart piece, is Mary. She made Minnie 
turn over the baby to Mrs. Reagan and 
put on her new hat and cloak. "Minnie 
Is going to have a day off with me,” she 
says, and off they go together. Minnie 
looked all the prettier because she had 
no puffs and curls. Her black hair is 
heavy, and shines like the commissioner’s 
patent-leather shoes. She did look pretty 
in her blue cloak and the felt hat with the 
feather jabbed in the side. She didn’t have 
any money to spend on the holiday, so I 
slipped her all die change I had left from 
the loan. She went away with Mary 
like a girl. 

Me and Harry bummed down Sixth 
Avenue and dropped into the movies. 
We saw a Western piece, and when we 
come out the manager handed Harry a 
bunch of tickets. “It’s easy graft,” 
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Conservation for Policyholders 
Decisively Exemplified in the 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


When you come to 
think it over — 

It isn’t necessary or 
advisable to deal with 
an agent when you 
want to arrange life 
insurance. 

From first to last, 
the agency way costs 
you extra money. 


When you want to 
find out about a policy 
for any purpose—to 
protect the family, 
educate the young 
folks, for endowment, 
for business use—the 
rational way is to deal 
direct with the POS- 
TAL LIFE. 

You thus escape 
commissions, branch- 
office expense, collec- 
tion fees and exactions 
by the various States; 
furthermore, you get 
full official information 
which is in black and 
white and binding on 
the Company. 


$ 
The POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COM- 
PANY is the only 
American company 
that wholly eliminates 
agency expense: the 


result is genuine con-. : 


servation 1n life-insur- 
ance. 

The saving is deci- 
sive and permanent, 
making the net cost of 
your insurance in the 

OSTAL LIFE lower 
than in any other com- 
pany. 
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Net Cost Lowest in the 


POSTAL 


because 


Ist. Commission Dividends, corre- 

sponding to what other companies 

Ex their agents, goto Postal 
olicyholders the first year. 

2d. Renewal-Commission Divi- 

dends and Office-expense Savings, 

covered by the 


Sa 
th 
guaranteed dividends go to Policy- 
holders in subsequent years. 


3d. The usual contingent Policy- 
dividends, enhanced by Postal Life 
economies, still further reduce the 
cost each year after the first. 


It is always good businéss 
to cut out the middleman 
when you can, but you can't 
always do it. 


* In arranging a POSTAL 
Policy, you can cut him out 
and save money for your- 
self just as hundreds have 
done and are doing in con- 
stantly increasing numbers. 
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Why not write to 
the POSTAL? 


It has ample capital 
and resources to meet 
every demand now and 
in the future. It is a 
large Company with 
more than $10,000,000 
of assets. 


It issues all standard 
forms of legal-reserve 
insurance, and all its 
policies are approved 
by the critical New 
York State Insurance 
Department. 

ITS LIBERAL OP- 
TIONS AND LARGE 
DIVIDENDS enable 
you, among other things, 
to add to the face of 
your Policy a larger 
amount of paid-up insur- 
ance than is possible in 
any other company. 


ITS OPTIONAL 


PREMIUM PRIVI-. 


LEGE gives you the 
right to deposit pre- 
miums monthly, quar- 
terly, semi-annually or 
annually as desired 
and without consult- 
ing the Company. 

Tt has policyholders 
in every State of the 
Union and in Canada, 
including) Americans 
residing in foreign 
countries. 


And these policy- 
holders are its friends: 
they are satisfiéd and 
always speak good 
words for the Com- 
pany when occasion 
serves. 


Write at once and find out the exact sum the Company 


will save you at your age on any stan 
tract—Whole-Life, Limited-Payment Life, 
for adults—or on the Company's Child's 








No agent will be sent tó visit you: 
POSTAL LIFE dispenses with 
agents. Call at the office or write for 
full official information. Simply say: 

Mail me insurance-particulars 

as per advertisement in THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE for 

JANUARY. 


In your letter be sure to give: 


Your full name. 
Your occupation. 
The exact date of your birth. 


Address 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


The Only Non-Agency Company in America 
Wm. R. MALONE, President. 
35 Nassau Street, New York 


WNN 


dard form of con- 
Endowment— 
Welfare Policy. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal- re- 
serve tnsurance---not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 

Second: Standard policy 
reserves, pow more than 
$10,000,000, Insurance in 
force more than $50,000,000. 
Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal suthorities. 


Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks. 

Sixth: Poltcyhold ers 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
each year, if desired. 
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Harry says. He gave me the tickets. 
“Slip them to Minnie,” he says. “If 
she wants to have any amusement she 
better have it now, and this don’t cost 
anything. The guy running the show 
overcrowds it five times a day, and if 
the fire department was tipped he would 
be hauled up and soaked with a fine.” 

Minnie told me about expecting the 
new baby, and I guess Harry is right; so 
[ took the tickets. When summer comes 
there will be all kinds of trouble for her 
and me. She better have a good time now. 

Harry says the trial won't come ofF 
to-morrow, because it is in the holidays 
and the judges and the lawyers all want 
to take it easy until after the first of the 
new year. uu Killeen is one of the 
best friends ot," he said. “He put 
me next to the Senator and his assembly- 
district leader. Jerry is all right except 
when he's drinking. He's got a bad 
temper then. That's his case." 

“He was trying to kill the guy when I 
run in," I said. 

* He ain't so bad," says Harry. Them 
other scrapes he was in was whisky rows." 

* He's got murder in him," I says. 

“I don't see it that way," Harry says. 
“Irs only the gunmen dac do murder, 
and they get paid cash for it. Jerry's got 
influence and money, and he don't have 
to murder." “Except for pleasure,” I 
says. Harry feigned. “He pushed me 
along in the district, and he might help 
me a deputy police commissioner. 
That would be a real job, I guess,” he 
says. "Look at Bill Devery and how he 
started. And Bill will be worth five 
million in the next ten years," he says. 
“He gets his start and he invests rig t 
It’s legitimate. They got nothing on Bill. 

“What a cinch, what a cinch!” he 
says. “Two years would be enough for 
me. Just two years, Mike." 

We went around to Fallon's place and 
had some lunch and beer in the back 
room. “Jerry Killeen is in a position to 
help a man on the force,” says Harry. 
“The man who stands solid with the Sen- 
ator and his friends can get anywhere.” 

“Nothing doing, nothing,” I says. 
“Jerry may be in on the graft, but I 
ain't." “Get in,” says Harry. “I’m on 
the level and I’m sticking," I says. 
“Killeen is a murderer in his heart, and 
he ought to go up.” 

Went home pretty sore. I know what 
Harry’s after. Wrote in my little book 


until Minnie came in. 


DecemBer 29— Reported at the station 
and told that the Killeen trial had gone 
over two weeks on account of holidays. 
Sergeant changed my beat. i 

he sergeant didn’t say why. First 
I thought Fallon had said something 
about the ten he slipped me for a Christ- 
mas present. Then thought some &r 
had seen Harry slip me the twenty. Was 
worried all day. Something is wrong, 
and I'm getting in Dutch. If a cop can 
be on the square the first year and not die 
of starvation or see his wife and kid die, 
he’s safe. But the first year is hell. 

The new beat is the fase west in 
the precinct along the North River. 
Nothing but tenement-houses, gas-tanks, 

in-mills, and railroad tracks. It is colder 
than hell and twice as black atnight. Fam- 
ilies in the tenements always fighting and 


| calling for the cop. Takes ha f my ume 


er el 
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settling rows. Don’t want any more ar- 
rests after what I been through. Every 
time I try to smooth over a fuss some- 
body takes my number to make a com- 
plaint. One woman did send in, and 
when I got back to the station the ser- 
geant told me about it. The complaint 
went on to headquarters, and I was told 
to report there on 
trial-day. “If they get 
it on you,” the ser- 
geant said, “it will be 
three-days’ pay.” 
Fine business. If I 
get fined three-days’ 
ay Minnie and the 
baby and me won't 
eat for three days. 


DECEMBER 30— 
Freezing cold. Toes 
ached and hands 
numb. Stopped in 
rear of saloon to thaw 
out. Sergeant comes 
in on me. Not a man 
in the joint give me a 
tip. [Ít means three- 
days' pay. 


January I—If the 

charges put against 
me in one day get 
across, we won't have 
money enough to pay 
the rent. Butcher 
kicking again. Coal. 
man refused to leave ^ 
a sack unless I paid: ¥ 
Paid him. Paid milk- 
man for baby's milk. 
Am I in Dutch?. 
I'm in double Dutch. 
I got till next Sep- 
tember to go before I 
get $900 a year, and 
the baby is coming 
along in July — the 
new baby. 

Harry Ebbins drop- 
ped in and we went 
for a walk. We got 
to talking about the 
Killeen case. Went 
into Fallon’s. Met 
close friend of the 
Senator. He isa law- 
yer, but does not ap- 
ear in Killeen case. 
Partaer of his is look- 
ing out for Jerry. 

į didn’t have a cent 
in my pockets, and 
couldn’t buy a drink. 
The lawyer had a bill 
roll, and Harry had one that would 
choke a horse. Harry asked about the 


new beat, and I spit on the floor. My 

oat was loose. kept thinking about’ 
Minnie and next July, and the bills. 

Harry calls the lawyer Judge. He is 


plugging for a supreme-court nomina- 
tion, and he’s been a Tammany man for 
twenty years. The judge says he is sorry 
for his hot-headed friend Killeen. He 
says five years in prison would ruin him, 
and the man he licked was only a sneak 
and a welcher. He wouldn’t lose any- 
thing. Then the judge got me to tell 
what I swore to before the grand jury. 

* But you didn't see the first blows 
passed?” he asked me. I did not. 

















“ Jerry’s got witnesses to swear the man 
hit him first and was almost killing him, 
and he had to fight to save himself,” 
he says. I said nothing. 

“There ain’t any perjury,” the judge 
says. ‘When counsel for the defense 
asks you the question, you say you didn’t 
see the start.’ 

Harry butted in about the 
new beat and the complaints. 
The lawyer said that he and 
the Senator never forgot favors 
done them. Harry said I had 
a tough row to travel if they 
got to transferring me. There 
were beats out in the pampas 
and plains of Canarsie, Ben- 
sonhurst, and Brownsville. I 
might be shot to one of them 
any time. It would take a cop 
an hour and a half each way 






“They got me 
all right” 











from home to station, or he would 


have to move every month; and it costs 
money to move. see the threat in that. 
One change of beat was plenty for me. 

Harry dropped away from the.table. 
The lawyer said it was worth a good deal 
if Jerry wasn’t sent up. Jerry’s political 
friends could pay back in advancement 
and influence, bs they'd have to wait till 
the right time to shove a man along. But 
that wasn’t the only way. He leaned over, 
and I felt his hand touch my coat-pocket. 

I drank my beer and beat it for home. 

Minnie was tired out with the washing, 
and was sleeping. I wrote in my little 
book. Pulled off my coat and found a 
roll of $200 in it. 


He would try to stop the com- 
laints, and thought he could manage it. 
e said the complaint about my being off 
ost would be forgotten on account of 
itter weather. He would send a house 

detective to look over the West Street 

rummies who made the other complaints. 


January 12—Killeen was tried to-day 
and acquitted. Jerry's district has given 
some big majorities for Tammany judicial 
candidates. The trial was short and swift. 
There was a little shrimp from the D. A.’s 
office to prosecute. e didn't know 
much. Phelan was on the jury, and there 
couldn't be anything but a mistrial. 
Phelan is a henchman of the Senator’ s. 
If he'd seen Jerry kill Walker with an ax 
he would have voted for acquittal. 
Walker testifed how Jerry had jumped 
him and almost killed him. I testified to 
seeing the fight and arresting Jerry. On 
cross-examination the lawyer asked me if 

I saw the first blows passed. I did not 

see them. He put on three witnesses 

-to show that Jerry was assaulted 
in his own place of business, and 
the jury reacheda ver- 
dict in ten minutes. 

I went home, and 
Minnie was out to 
market. I counted the 
two hundred again. 
They got me. They 
got me all right. 


FEBRUARY 2 —Or- 
ders to put a man on 
duty at the door of 
No. 33 West —d 
Street. Sergeant as- 
signed me. It's the 
swellest gambling- 
house in New York. 
Nothing for me to do 
but to keep tabs of 
the number of people 
going in and coming 
out. The captain re- 
ports that to the in- 
spector. It covers 
them both. The 

lace runs right on. 

he headquarters 
squad does all the 
raiding. The money 
from the big places 
goes direct to head- 
quarters. Itisan easy 
job for me. Harry 
says I’m in right now; 
they know they can trust me. Ir I had 
stuck out in the Killeen case I'd have 
been broke now and on the truck again. 


Marcu 12— Things in pretty good 
shape at home. All bills paid and baby 
doing fine. Took Minnie to a show. 
Spelling and writing coming along. Ser- 
geant tips me to a wise guy who gets a 
fellow ready for examinations for pro- 
motion. Got plenty of time to study in 
and get ready for a sergeancy. The 
Senator's district-leader is going to help. 


Next month the cop tells ‘‘What I 
Learned." This is even a more extraordi- 
nary revelation than the first one. 
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Rudyard Kipling 


SEEM 7o see a Shining One, 

With eyes that gleam, now fierce, now tender, 
Through Goggles that reflect the Sun 
“With more than Oriental Splendor’; 

I see him sitting on a chest 

Heavy with padlocks, bolts, ana cording, 

Y Where Untold Treasures hidden rest, 

When y 74 think of Writing Treasures of Untold Yarns he's hoarding. 
think of Whiting Oh, Rudyard, please unlock that chest! 

WHITING PAPER | With hope deferred we're growing hoary; 
COMPANY | Or was it all an empty jest 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO Your saying, “That’s another story"? 
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Arnold Bennett 


VT IS very comforting to know 
That every other day or so 

A Book by Bennett will appear 
To Charm the Western Hemisphere. 
I see him now, with zeal sublime, 

$ Pounding from dawn to dinner-time 
Four typewriters, with hands and feet. 
When the four novels are complete, 
He'll fold, and send a grande vitesse 
His Quadrumanuscript to press. 














‘First in Quality, First in Beauty, 
First in Making Old Things New. '' 


Make the New Year a 
JAP-A-LAC Year 


Have everything about 
the house new-looking and 
altraclive and sanitary. 


There's nothing in the 
world like JAP-A-LAC for 
renewing the beauty of 
old woodwork, furniture, 


floors, etc. 


It covers all mars and 
scratches and produces a 
beautiful surface that 


“Wears Like Iron." 


A brush and a can of 
JAP-A-LAC will work 
wonders in any home, and 
it promotes economy. 


JAP-A-LAC is easy to 
use—it requires no special 
skill, knowledge or knack 
of any kind. 


JAP-A-LAC is made in 
2l beautiful colors and 
Natural (Clear) in all sizes 
from 10c. cans up. 


Look for the Green Label and the name 


K 
For sale by Paint, Hardware, Drug 
and Department Stores in every city 


and town in the United States and 
Canada. 


Write for Our Free Booklet, 
“1001 Uses for JAP-A-LAC.” 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label 
Varnishes, White Enamels, Endurance 
(Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof Flat 
Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 
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^ Che Odd 
Shaped Rug 


A methodical manufacturer named Boggs 
built an addition to his factory and an 
addition to his home at the same time. 


In business Boggs was an advertiser. He 
covered the country with his advertising 
and he was very methodical. 


At home he was a rug collector. Usually 
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he covered his floors with rugs of even 
sizes. 


One of his new rooms measured 17x25. ` 


To satisfy his methodical mind, two rugs 
1114 x 15 for $200 apiece would cover the 
floor nicely and please his desire for sym- 
metry. 


Then he happened upon an edd-shiped 


rug—a rare design, beautiful in its rich. 
tones—but it measured 8x 23. 


Boggs vanted the odd-shaped rug. 


It was a big bargain at $135 and Boggs 
knew it. To take advantage of this treas- 
ure he'd have to piece out with two smaller 
rugs costing $75 each. 


He bought the odd-shaped rug, covered 
his floor effectively—saved $115, and had 


a rug of rare beauty in the bargain. 


Next morning Boggs went to his office and 
tackled hisadvertising problem. Helooked 


` at a map showing the circulation of the - 


Associated Sunday Magazinesinhisrichest 
commercial territory. He figured their 
circulation boundary. 


Then he thought of his rug. 
Now he covers the valuable part of his 
territory with the Associated Sunday 


Magazines and “‘pieces out.” 


Shall we send you the circulation map that 
Boggs studied? 


The Associated Sunday Magazines 


INCORPORATED 


Record-Herald Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


issued every week co-operatively by and simultaneously as a part of the Sunday issues of the 


WASHINGTON STAR 
MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NEWS 
BUFFALO COURIER 
DETROIT NEWS-TRIBUNE 
BALTIMORE SUN 


This is the shape of Boggs’ great advertising rug 
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TEPHEN COMPTON paused at 
the wide entrance of Brown’s Grill 
Room just as the negro was swing- 
ing the door open for him, and 

turned to watch the noisy passage of a 
motor-cycle courier. The brown uniforms 
of the army had been familiar sights in 
the streets of The City ever since the 
outbreak of hostilities, and more par- 
ticularly since the tide of invasion had 
rolled steadily into that section of the 
country which The City dominated, but 
this familiarity had not lessened Mr. 
Compton’s del ht in watching them. As 

resident of The Great Western Wheel 

orks he was one able to appreciate 
the smooth workings of any big, intricate 
piece of mechanism. 

The despatch-bearer filled Mr. Comp- 
ton's eye because he was a small cog 
in the army's splendid organization, going 
swiftly and efficiently about his business, 
and the manufacturer went to the round 
table in the corner of the room with his 
mind full of what he had seen and the 
thoughts it had produced. 

Two men were already seated at the 
table, and the waiter was serving the 
meal as Mr. Compton reached the chair 
that he occupied every noon. The three 
men were of a type: well-dressed, clean- 
shaven, somewhat florid and full-figured, 
with keen eyes, straight lips, and big 
chins. Stephen Compton was somewhat 

ounger than either Atkins of the Plow 
W Jorks or Hartley of the Oil Refinery, but 
was already recognized as perhaps the 
foremost figure in the financial and com- 
mercial life of The City. The explanation 
of this prominence might have been found 
in the peculiar intelligence of his sharp 
black eyes, the strength and purposeful- 
ness of his face, and the crisp decisiveness 
of his speech. 

“ People may laugh at us,” he remarked 


as he drew out his chair and sat down, 
“for a lot of dollar-chasers, but we get 
the last laugh. Just because we’re tending 
to business every hour of the day and 
every day of the year we're always ready 
for the emergency. 

“We didn't want this war, and every- 
body thought we couldn't carry it, 
weren't ready for it, had forgotten all we 
ever knew about fighting. On the face of 
things they were right, but the sort of 
civilization we've built up and the country 
we've built up under it are pretty big 
things." 

He unfolded his napkin with a com- 
placency which would have been dis- 
agreeable in a smaller man, and his com- 
panions nodded rather gravely and 
waited for him to go on. 

“We ve handled this war,” he con- 
tinued, “‘as you and I, Atkins, handle our 
side-lines. We don’t stop the rest of our 
business, we just extend our system to 
take care of it. T for the very reason 
that we're ready for emergencies we 
make a good p of it even though it 
isn't in our line. Our stock market 
wabbles, but we don't get panic-stricken. 
It pinches, but it doesn't pauperize us. 
We don't believe in it—we don't like it, 
but the way we take hold of it and run it 
is about the best advertisement our way 
of doing things could have, and it gives 
us a comfortable sort of feeling that we 
are on the right track and know where 
we're going." 

. Hartley laid down his knife and fork. 

“And yet think,” he exclaimed, “what 
an unwarlike lot we are. There isn't one 
man of us in a hundred who would know 
how to operate a rifle or which end of a 
field-gun to stick a shell into—if they still 
stick 'em in." 

“That’s the very beauty of it,” an- 
swered Compton quickly. “Your head 
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* He saw the strange horse- 
man take shelter behind his 
own horseblock" 


chemist doesn't know two about heading 
barrels. He doesn't need to. That's our 
system. We don't all of us need to know 
about war. We've got a few trained 
fighting men, and because the conditions 
of our life breed an intelligent, wide-awake 
race of men these few experts can make 
us an army as we need it. There is no 
waste of time or money. It's good 
business!" 

'The three men went comfortably on 
with their meal, and the busy flood of 
The City's life flowed noisily past the 
door of Brown's Grill Room, as uncon- 
scious of the “scourge of war" as those 
three of its citizens lunching placidly 
within. 


UDDENLY from “The Hive,” as that 

portion of The City where the news- 
papers had their offices was called, a swarm 
of shrill-voiced newsboys streamed out on 
to the crowded sidewalk calling extras. 
Inside sixty seconds the streets were al- 
most blocked; within five minutes the 
excitement had reached such secluded 
places as Brown's Grill Room. 

Stephen Compton and his two com- 
panions had their heads together over a 
newspaper whose flaring head-lines had 
turned their faces suddenly pale. With 
fear and unbelief struggling for mastery 
in their minds they al the hastily 
gathered details of a disaster which (if 
the report was true) left only the wreck 
of an army, a shallow river, and some 
forty miles of farm-land between The 
City and the victorious foe. The three 
men stared at each other blankly when 
they had finished. 

Atkins was the first to find words. 

“My God!" he said slowly. “My 
God!" 

From outside came a confusion of 
ordinary street sounds grown suddenly 
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s “THE CRISIS" 
From the Painting by Charlos Everett Johnson 


The Xmas Gift Most Prized by 
Man or Boy 


Among all the Christmas gifts for men or 
boys, a beautiful Brunswick Home Billiard or 
Pocket-Billiard Table is surest to “cap the 
climax.” 

The name “Brunswick” on a billiard table 
is the symbol of perfection. The prices and 
easy terms are very attractive. 

Every man has promised himself a billiard 
table ‘‘some day.” Let that red letter day be 
this Christmas! 

Billiards is the ideal pastime for the home 
circle— 

—A game that keeps the boys home nights 
and royally entertained. A veritable ‘‘Home 
Magnet." 

It offers the physical exercise and mental 
relaxation that keeps men “‘in fighting trim." 


Brunswick Baby Grand Home 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 





World's finest Home Billiard Table. Genu- 
ine Mahogany, Inlaid Design, handsomel 
finished. Vermont Slate Bed. Baby Monarc 
Cushions. Concealed drawer holds Playing 
Equipment. Scientifically constructed. Per- 
fect playing qualities. 


Our Combination Dining- Billiard 
and Davenport-Billiard Tables 


are furnished in various styles, each serving a 
double purpose. Equal in playing qualities to 
the “Baby Grand" styles. 

Outfit includescues, 


Complete Playing Outfit FREE balls, bridge, ada 


markers, rules and Book, "How to Play.” (54 


OVER A YEAR TO PAY 


Purchaser has the option of paying all cash 
or in small payments extending over a year. 


n » 
Book "Biliards—The Home Magnet" FREE 
Shows all styles of Brunswick Home Billiard 
Tables in actual colors. Moderate prices, easy 


terms. Our sixty years of billiard table su- 
premacy is your guarantee of quality. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Dept. B-Z, 324-328 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 





pregnant with possible menace. The three 
men rose quickly and started .for the 
door. : 

“The whole thing,” Stephen found 
himself saying rather unsteadily, “is 
probably a gross exaggeration, but we 
can’t afford to take chances.” 

At the curb the trio parted hastily and 
climbed into waiting automobiles. Hart- 
ley and Atkins drove at once to their 
offices Stephen stood by the curb an 
instant, fingering his chin in unwonted 
indecision. 

“Home!” he said briefly, and climbed 
into the car. TR 

'The news seemed to have Been before 
him, for his wife was waiting on the 
put and he saw the two children in the 

all behind her. ' 

“Stephen,” she cried as he came up 
the walk, “‘is it true?” 


LONE in the car, he had been plan- 
ning wild things—immediate flight 
among them. Now, before this almost 
tearful question from his wife, his fright 
seemed suddenly ridiculous, and he had 
time to call himself a fool before he 
answered. 

“Don’t you worry, little girl,” he said, 
patting her shoulder as he climbed the 
steps beside her. “It is probably true 
that General Marchant has been beaten, 
but The City is not in danger.” 

As he passed into the hall, he stopped 
to frolic a minute with the children, then 

lunged into further explanations. War, 
he pointed out, could no longer trample 
ruthlessly over everything. Business 
conditions had to be considered. Once 
peace was established, commercial rela- 
tions between the belligerents would be 
resumed. The invaders used many 
things which were made and sold in The 
City—his own wheels, for example. 
They could not afford to destroy chit 
which they would one day be sure to 
need, even at the dictates of military 
expediency. 

After dinner he tried successively to 
read, amuse himself with the piano-player, 
and play solitaire, conscious all the time 
that his wife was watching him anxiously. 
He felt relieved when he heard her leave 
her chair, and looked up quickly from his 
cards. 

“This horrible business has given me a 
headache,” she said. “I think I shall go 
to bed." 

Left alone, Stephen made no further 
pretenses, but faced all the possibilities 
squarely. His factory lay on that side 
ol the city from which an attack might 
reasonably be expected to come. It was 
heavily stocked in anticipation of a big 
season, and any stoppage of the business 
or possible damage at this time would 
mean a serious loss. Stephen thought 
of the stock-manipulating campaign with 
the past season's profits that he and 
Atkins had planned, and his heart grew 
sick. 

'The longer he let his mind dwell on 
the possibilities the more appalling the 
danger grew. If worst came to worst, it 
might mean not only the ruin of his own 
business but of others in which he was a 
heavy stockholder; it might mean the 
crippling of a fortune to whose upbuild- 
ing he had given the fifteen best years 
of his life. 

'The monstrous injustice of the thing 


' one thing — his 
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turned his fear into sudden boiling anger. 
His mind searched for someone or some- 
thing upon which to thrust the blame for 
this disaster which threatened to engulf 
his fortune—his very existence. The easy 
confidence with which he had spoken at 
luncheon was completely shattered. He 
ceased trying to place the blame, to 
imagine the hideous details; he rather 
accepted the worst thing which might 
happen as the thing which would happen, 
and set himself to devising ways and 
means of salvage. 
farther than his own problem;.he saw but 
long, low, perfectl 
equipped factory-building .a s acer, 
smoking ruin. And beyond that nothing 
mattered. goj* 

A sudden clatter of hoof-beats'sounded 
from the street outside.’ A galloping 
horse was a rarity in Amsterdam Ragd, 
and Stephen, impelled” by a boyish*de- 
sire to watch a runaway; hurried into 
the music-room and looked out into the 
street. XM 

Even as he crossed the room:the' sound 
of hoofs ceased. For a moment his peering 
eyes saw nothing, then, against:the dark 


bulk of the house opposite, he made out 


the figure of a mounted man, motionless 
in the saddle, his horse standing with 
drooping head. There had been cavalry 
in The City, but never single gallopers 
clattering at night through the most 
fashionable part of the residence district. 
Stephen switched off the electric lights 
that he might see better. 

When he looked again he found that 
the horseman had dismounted and was 
HUE. the street on foot, his carbine 
in his hand. In the faint glare which 
came from a distant arc-light Stephen 
could just make out the lines of an un- 
familiar uniform. 


THE thing was beyond belief. Only 
that day a battle had been fought 
fifty miles distant; it was not possible the 
enemy’s cavalry could already be in the 
city, and yet, as Stephen stared fascinated 
at the strange figure he heard unmistak- 
able sounds of pursuit; an instant later 
he saw shadowy figures moving both up 
and down the street. 

The man at the window hardly had 
time to realize the grim nature of the 
game he watched before it had been 
played out. He saw the strange horseman 
take shelter behind his own horse-block, 
heard the sudden shouts which told that 
the man was discovered—then the bright 
flashes from the rifles, the reports which 
echoed and bellowed like thunder in the 
narrow street, and a sudden gathering of 
men who seemed to spring from the dark- 
ness about something which lay very still 
behind the horse-block. 

Hardly conscious of how he had come 
there, Stephen found himself with some 
of his neighbors and several of the sol- 
diers staring speechlessly at the dead 
trooper. 

Some one brought a light; a man with 
a reporter’s badge on his arm knelt and 
turned the body over. Compton stared 
over the reporter’s shoulder at the dead 
face. It was a big man, clad in a rich 
uniform of dark blue with facings and 
passepoil of some lighter color; the face 
under the crested helmet showed a brown 
skin, high cheek-bones, and a_ black, 
close-cropped beard and mustache. Ste- 





His mind went no . 
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phen felt vaguely that there was some- 
thing about this figure which was wholly 
lacking in the brown-clad soldiers who 
stood about him. 

“I thought," the reporter said slowly 
as he got to his feet, “that type had 
passed. Twenty miles ahead of his own 
men, and rides in here to certain capture 
or death, for sheer love of the thing! 

Something about this sudden shattering 
of the decorous quiet of Amsterdam Road, 
with the shooting of a strange-looking 
man in a strange uniform, was a greater 
shock to St phen Compton than even the 
invasion of his own fonse would have 
been. 

He had -not always lived on this fash- 
ionable street, which, during his days 
of poverty, had taken on in his eyes an 
air of impregnable exclusiveness which it 
had never lost. A rifle-shot seemed as 
out of place here as in the nave of a 
cathedral. 

He fairly slunk back into the house 
without waiting to see the end, conscious 
that the street was rapidly filling with 
people, lights were appearing in the 
darkened houses, and excited voices were 
calling back and forth. He made no 
attempt to deceive his wife, who met him 
white-faced in the hallway. 

“There is nothing to do,” he said dully, 
** we'd better sleep if we can.” 

Ordinarily he had no difficulty in 
quieting his wife; now he stood helpless 
before the sight of her tears. 

Instead of going to bed, Stephen tele- 
phoned to Jenks, his head bookkeeper, 
who probably knew more about the busi- 
ness of the Great Western Wheel Works 
than anyone else. It did not impress him 


as strange that he should be instructing ` 


Central to “ring hard” on a man’s 
telephone at a quarter to four in the 
morning. Nothing was queer. 

“I want you to get down to the office 
just as soon as you can," he ordered when 
Jenks' sleepy voice responded. 

“My God, Mr. Compton, what's 
?" the bookkeeper demanded. 

* Wrong!" blustered Stephen. ‘‘Don’t 
you know that The City's likely to be 
shelled?” 

He heard the receiver at the other end 
snapped down. He thought that Jenks 
had been frightened out of any desire 
for further speech. Had he known that 
his head clerk had turned to a friend 
with the remark that Stephen Compton 
was a coward, certain trains of thought 
would have been started earlier. 


UNDER ordinary circumstances, Ste- 

phen would as soon have gone into the 
street without his clothes aswithout a bath 
and shave, and he would have been liter- 
ally ill had he been forced to go to the office 
before eight o'clock. He stumbled out 
of the house into the chill gray light, his 
clothing wrinkled and disordered, his 
collar soiled, his chin blue with twenty- 
four hours’ growth of beard. He felt 
weak and sick, but it did not occur to 
him that he needed food. 

Amsterdam Road at that early hour of 
dawn was deserted and cherless. Stephen 
walked along with a sort of staggering 
swiftness, his head bent, his hands 
jammed in the pockets of his overcoat. 
As he walked he was unconsciously talking 
to himself. 

* Jameson might take those tires off my 


hands at a fair price, and I may be able to 
get those Kansas shipments off before 
they tie up the roads. I can countermand 
te Westville orders by wire this morning, 
an 

“Lose yer hat, Mister?” 

A boy delivering the morning papers 
stood regarding the harried manufacturer 
with an air of not over-polite curiosity. 

No matter! Stephen Compton plunged 
his chin deeper into his collar and stalked 
on while the boy shouted advice after 





him. 


He reached the wide-spreading, low- 
walled buildings of the Wheel Works, 
conscious that the streets through which 
he had passed had not looked other than 
they might look at this hour of any morn- 
ing. He had seen no troops—heard 
none of those dimly sinister sounds which 
the night wind had carried through his 
windows. 

Jenks, thin, slightly bald, sharp-fea- 
tured, with a pair of gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles astride his bird-like nose, his 
straight collar and neat tie as immaculate 
at this unusual hour as when he cus- 
tomarily reached the office at a quarter 
of eight, was waiting when Stephen 
opened the door. After one glance at his 
employer he slid from his chair, dis- 
appeared, and returned an instant later 
with a flask. 

* Here!" he commanded in a tone quite 
different from that which marked their 
ordinary intercourse. Stephen drank the 
poor whisky (which his servants would 
have poured into the sink) and felt 
better. 

He dropped into his chair and plunged 
at once into a jerky discussion of the plan 
he had formulated during his walk. Jenks 
listened in mingled admiration and alarm. 
The thing which his employer proposed 
was nothing less than the deliberate 
wrecking of the business, but the crafti- 
ness of a big brain showed through its 
madness; there would be an astonishing 
amount saved from the wreck. Jenks 
would not have believed that the thing 
could have been accomplished with so 
little loss. The Great Western Wheel 
Works, Incorporated, would disappear 
from the face of the earth in a few 
days, and few people would be much out 
of pocket. 

‘But, Mr. Compton," he protested 
when Stephen paused, “‘is there any need 
for such measures?" 

His employer glared at him. 

"Haven't you seen the papers?" he 
demanded almost savagely, and then 
launched into a description of the shoot- 
ing of the strange horseman in his front 


yard. 

When he had finished his bookkeeper 
took pencil and paper and proceeded to 
roughly sketch the Feld of operations, the 
position of The City, the lines of the 
oppone armies. e accompanied his 
sketches with a discussion whose techni- 
calities made Stephen gasp. 

“In Heaven’s name, Jenks,” he de- 


manded sharply, “where did you learn all 
this?” 


“Oh, war’s such a curiosity to most of | 


us. that I’ve studied it,” the other an- 
swered. “I hope I’ve proved to you that 
there’s no immediate need for such—er— 
radical measures.” 

“T’ll think about it," Stephen conceded 
grudgingly. 
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It was noon before Stephen could 
bring himself to read the morning papers. 
He did not go out for lunch as usual, but 
had a meal sent in from a near-by res- 
taurant, and sat at his desk with the 
papers before him. The affair of the lone 
cavalryman was mentioned merely as an 
incident in all the papers but one, and 
Stephen knew that the one fuller report 
must have been written by the man he 
had seen bending over the dead figure. 

“By his foolhardiness,” the reporter 
had written, “this man gained nothing 
for the army of which he formed a part, 
but his very foolhardiness should serve 
as a warning to those against whom he 
and his fellows are fighting. These people 
fight, not because they are driven to it 
from a sense of policy or duty, but for 
sheer love of the thing! They can 
never be beaten by tactics or organiza- 
tion—they can only be beaten by steel 
and blood.” 

He thrust the papers aside and turned 
back to the business of making and 
selling wheels. Steel and blood! How the 
thought clashed with the easy sentences 
he had spoken the day before. He thought 
of the dead horseman’s face—and of an 
army composed of such men. Steel and 
blood 
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** You're wanted, Mr. Compton," the 
telephone-operator told him. 

“Stephen,” his wife's voice almost 
wailed, ‘‘do come home. The whole 
neighborhood is full of soldiers, and 
ambulances full of screaming men go by 
until I have almost gone mad!" 

“T’ll come," he said simply. 

He went home in a hired cab, and the 
driver took him through The City's 
heart. He saw things he had not seen 
in the morning. Troops everywhere; not 
the trim, fresh, swaggering fellows he 
had seen in the early summer, but gaunt, 
worn regiments from the field, cavalry 
on scrawny mounts, batteries some of 
whose cannons limped on their patched 
wheels. 

Hospital men were everywhere; work- 
men, superintended by Red Cross sur- 
geons, were taking the pews out of a 
church. Stephen caught sight of a huge 
crowd outside one of die two great rail- 
road stations. 

A jam in the crowded traffic stopped the 
cab in front of the Times office. Stephen 
thrust his head out the cab window, and 
as he did so a reporter flung violently 
out of the office, a look of horror on 
his face. 

* Marchant's beaten again," he gasped 
to a group of men before the door. “The 
message is just in. Good Lord, they'll be 
on us before we know it." 

“TIl double your fare if you get me to 
Amsterdam Road in twenty minutes," 
Stephen said hoarsely to the driver. 

hat afternoon marked the beginning 
of “The Terror," as the papers called it 
afterward. The City awoke to a realiza- 
tion of its danger when the tidings that 
Marchant’s splendid army had been sent 
reeling by another blow flashed in. The 
nervousness of the first days turned into 
a sudden panic. The message which 
Stephen had heard from his cab came 
on Tuesday afternoon. On Wednesday 
it was estimated that twenty-five thou- 
sand people fled in utter fear from The 
City. : 
Many industries shut down. The 
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army, gathering all forces for another des- e 

perate effort to stem the tide, could spare C ard 

none of its strength to teach The City 

how to take care of itself. Mayor and 

council issued proclamation upon procla- = 
mation which nobody read. The news- 
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papers, fairly knocked breathless by the SN 
tremendous possibilities of the situation, 


besought the people to be calm, or drove Y S> Pm 

them into fresh fears, according to the aii CT as 

natures of their editors. ’ LOAA 
Rumors flew thick. Now Marchant’s acne aX 


forces had been beaten a third time, now 
the enemy routed in a great battle; the 
enemy was at Brisley, eighteen miles 
away—he was flying from Croton, he 
had captured Ball’s Crossing. And 
through the growing madness the pulse 
of The City hammered slower and its 
people fled. 

On Wednesday, while his wife and 
children stayed behind closed doors, 
Stephen Compton and the directors of 
the Great Western Wheel Works, with 
fear in their eyes, temporarily wound up 
the affairs of the corporation. From his 
factory Stephen hurried to the offices of 
a trust company, from there into the 
sanctum of a bank president. Had it not 
been for Jenks he would have been fairly 
prostrated. Jenks, cool, unflurried, with 
the ink-marks still on his frayed cuffs, 
remembered everything, allowed him 
to leave nothing undone. 

“ Now," he said to his wife as he came 
into the house on Wednesday night, “now 
we'll clear out." 

The children slept; Stephen, his wife, 
and two servants scoured the house— 
packing, locking doors, doing a thousand 
useless things and wearing themselves 
into a state of shrill-voiced, tight-nerved 
querulousness. At one o'clock in the 
morning Stephen sat down and studied 
time-tables; through an open door he 
could see Alice and the maid putting 
away silver. 

“Train goes at five-thirty," he called. 
* Can we make it?" 

Mrs. Compton . dropped her ' arms 
nervelessly. . 

** Isn't there a later one?” she asked. 

“Too crowded," answered Stephen. 
* We've got to make it. I tell you, every 
minute counts!" 

. At three o'clock they were ready. At 
three-fifteen a transfer company told 
Stephen that they couldn't take his 
baggage anywhere for a thousand dollars 
a load. He tried the various lines one 
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after another without success. 
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Half an hour later he realized that 
there was no possibility of securing a 
carriage or vehicle of any kind to take 
them to the station unless he went out 
into the street and waited until he could 
find one. At this his wife broke down 
completely, and Stephen himself was 
appalled at the idea of the long walk 
through the dim streets. He realized 
suddenly that he must carry all his 
money with him—six hundred odd dollars 
in bills. 

He went to his room and pulled out a 
revolver—a short-barreled, pearl-handled 
toy that had not been used for years, and 
thrust it into his pocket. 

“Wed better start," he bawled 
through the still rooms. 
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The Value of Preparation 


HE Bulgarians were prepared for their spectacular 
struggle with the Turk, and they won a series of 
brillant victories. So have other armies, and so al- 
ways have individuals won when they were fully 
prepared. In times of peace they prepared for war. 


If you are to win the battle for your own financial 
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Don't deceive yourself with the thought that 
-everything will come out all right, somehow. 
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Company. These bonds earn 6% interest payable by coupons semi- 
annually, and return principal in ten years. 


The' American Real Estate Company's Gold Bonds may also be 
purchased in accumulative form by payments. covering 10,. 15 or 
20 years, and earning 6% compound interest. Just note'the possi- 
bilities of systematic savings in these bonds:” E 
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The children, heavy-eyed and crying» 
were bundled into their clothes. Stephen 
picked up two bags, his wife a third, two 
servants followed, staggering under more 
luggage. The children stumbled beside 
their father, each with some toy gripped 
tight in his arms. 

he streets were black and silent. No 
cars were running. The usual many-toned 
hum of The City was very faint, and 
above its diminished note sounded a low, 
constant rumble that might have been 
thunder—but, even to untrained ears, 
was not thunder. 

“Its guns!" muttered Stephen, and 
tried to increase his pace. 

As they drew near the station the 
streets became suddenly alive, full of 
prop. all hurrying in the same direction. 

ng before they reached the huge train- 
shed they could hear the noise of the 
crowd. At the sight of the jam inside 
the huge waiting-room and the wild riot 
about the ticket-windows Stephen sud- 


denly halted. 

“T can't get tickets," he faltered. 

“Stephen!” his wife protested feebly. 
The maid collapsed on the suit-case she 
had been carrying. 

"Wait right here," 
manded, ant 
crush. 

An hour later he joined them. His hat 
was gone, his coat was torn in half a 
dozen places, and there was a deep scratch 
on his cheek. 

* Did you get them?” Mrs. Compton 
and the servants demanded in a sameness 
of tone which marked the complete 
breaking down of social distinctions. He 
looked at them blankly. 

“I bought them yesterday," he said 
tonelessly. “I had them in my pocket all 
the time.” 

Four times he tried to get the three 
women and the two children up the 
steps of a coach before he succeeded. 
Once he got them all in but Bob, and 
fought like 4 madman getting them off 
again. When he got them in there was 
no place for the baggage. He stood outside 
the window in front of the little mound of 
bags and suit-cases, utterly helpless, his 
wiles pale, drawn face peering at him 
through the glass. A hand reached over 
his shoulder and tapped quickly on the 
window. 

“Get back from the window," com- 
manded Jenks’s thin voice. 

Stephen turned with a gasp of relief 
and watched while Jenks calmly smashed 
the window and pushed the luggage 
through the hole. 

“I went to the house,” Jenks explained 
quietly, “and found it closed. I guessed 
you might be wanting help.” 

The clerk went and sat down on a 
truck while Stephen stood and tried to 
think of things to say to his wifé and 
children. Not until the train suddenly 
began to move did he remember any of 
the hundred things that had to be said, 
then he ran alongside the moving car, 
shouting incoherent commands and in- 
structions through the broken window 
until he fell over a trunk and came within 
an ace of going under the wheels. 

“For God's sake," he said weakly to 
Jenks, “‘let’s get out of here!" 

QUEE sepahouldered, peering, self- 
effacing Jenks—loomed suddenly a tower 


” Stephen com- 
plunged into the seething 
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of strength, a being to be leaned upon, 
a person who knew what to do and 
who, for some strange reason, was not 
afraid! 

Stephen forgot to wonder that he, who 
could have handled his bookkeeper as 
easily as he could have handled his five- 
year-old son, should suddenly be totally 
dependent upon this shabby, weak-look- 
ing figure. 

eekly as a child he followed Jenks to 
a little lunch-coun- s 
ter, and then to a 
single room on the 
third floor of a 
shabby boarding- 
house. He dropped 
weakly on his book- 


keeper’s narrow 


“Thats right,” 
nodded Jenks. “Go 
to sleep.” 

The last thing 
that Stephen saw 
was Jenks, his feet 
on the window-sill, 
leaning back in a 
chair puffing con- 
tentedly at a cob- 
pipe. 

Nearly twenty 
hours had passed 
when he sat up in 
bed and announced 
that he was hun- 
gry. After this 
automatic speech he 
lay back down and 
pieced together the 
chain of events 
which had brought 
him to Jenks's 
room. He tried to 
make up his mind 
what, to :do, where 
to go. There was 
something  terrify- 
ing in the thóught 
of going to the 
empty house or to 
the silent factory. 
He finally decided 
to wait for Jenks. 

The bookkeeper 
came in shortly 
chewing a tooth- 
pick. 

“Hello,” he said 
genialy, with no 
trace of his ordinary 
manner, “how do 
you feel now?" 

If Jenks had used 
this tone in the office 
Stephen would have 
stared him into embarrassed apologies; 
now it impressed him as exactly the tone 
Jenks ought to use. He sat up in bed 
and tested himself. 

“All right," he answered cheerfully. 

The clerk had crossed the room and 
stood before a huge topographical map 
which hung on the wall, carefully shift- 
ing the position of several colored pins 
which were stuck in its surface. 

“When I was so full of advice a couple 
of days ago," he remarked without turn- 
ing around, “I did not realize what we 
were up against any more than a lot of 
other people did." He paused, thrust a 
handful of blue pegs between his teeth, 


and moved forward a line of red pegs 
which stretched part way across the map. 

"We're so in the habit of taking 
things for granted that we expect every- 
body'sgoingtodothings theway wedo'em. 
We thought war was a matter of the side 
which had the most troops, the rifles with 
the flattest trajectories, the best organiza- 
tion, and the fattest credit, winning hands 
down—when along come these people 
who haven't read the latest books and 
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“Did you get them?” 


don’t know that war is an economic im- 
possibility. And what happens to ’em 
for their ignorance?" He put a lean fore- 
finger on the map and touched the red 
pegs. 

“Here they are miles from their base 
of supplies in a situation absolutely hope- 
less according to all the best authorities, 
but instead of getting themselves out of 
the hole and then taking six months of 
investigation to find out who was to 
blame for getting them into it they just 
put down their heads and get out of it 
by licking us, when according to all the 
pulse they ought never to risk a battle at 
all. 





“They can’t possibly beat us,” pro- 
tested Stephen. “They can’t afford to." 

For answer Jenks threw open the 
window, and the man on the bed heard 
again the roar of distant battle—by no 
means as faint and far off now as it had 
been the day before. 

*' "There's their answer to your econom- 
ics,” the round-shouldered bookkeeper 
fairly shouted. “Every second of that 
racket is beggaring them; the only way 
they can save them- 
selves is to lick us 
into paying for it. 
And they aren't 
sniveling and ask- 
ing themselves if 
this war pays! 
They’re out there, 
singing two-hun- 
dred-year-old war- 
songs and fightin 
their heads off. An 
they make me 
ashamed of myself 
—and us!” 

He turned ab- 
ruptly toward the 
bed. 

* Do you feel well 
enou to go 
home?” he asked. 

Stephen hesi- 
tated. He did not 
want to go to the 
lonely house, nor 
did he want to con- 
fess as much to 
Jenks. He hunted 
for a middle course 
of explanation, and 
his self-respect 
drove him to the 
thing he did not 
want to do. 

“Oh, yes,” he 
lied haltingly, 
“Tm fit enough." 

And he forced 
himself to walk 
home, terribly de- 
pressed by the loss 
of Jenks's company, 
shaking wards 
every time the rum- 
ble of firing swelled 
louder, unable to 
shake off the pic- 
tures which Jenks's 
words had formed 
in his brain. Blood 
and steel! The re- 
porter's phrase 
flashed back to him 
as he inserted his 
latch-key with 
trembling fingers. The words fitted that 
grim trooper whose blood had left brown 
stains on the Comptons' horse-block. 

He built a huge fire, hunted himself a 
meal, and shut himself into the library. 
He kept to the house all day, surrounded 
by penciled lists, computing his losses, 
and listening to every sound in the street 
outside. The cannon thunder had be- 
come part of the universe; he no longer 
consciously heard it. At night he fairly 
slunk to the porch after the paper. A 
stray cat rubbed against his legs, and 
Stephen let it into the house, grateful for 
company. 

The enemy, he read, lay between 
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Marchant and the Army of the West, 
from which much had been hoped. It 
was now certain that The City would be 
besieged, perhaps bombarded. Intrench- 
ments were already well under way. The 
great City must now be a sacrifice, and 
the enemy must be delayed until the 
Army of the West could get near enough 
for a stroke. 

The night passed with a steady rumble 
of fighting, and a red glare in the eastern 
sky which made Stephen pull down the 
curtain. All through the next day he 


| kept the house, listening. Once he tried 


to call the factory, but there was no an- 
swer. The City was now cut off; the 
mails had ceased, the wires were down. 


For a day and a night Stephen endured 
the confinement, then his thoughts 
drove him out. He did not think of 
his friends and business acquaintances: 
he sought Jenks. 

"IH go home with you to-night,” 
Jenks promised after one look at his 
employer's face. 

ith the sharp-featured clerk he made 
a long inspection of the factory, then 
Jenks took him out into the country, as 
close to the lines as he could go, and 
Stephen saw long, zigzag lines of freshly 
turned earth, with deeper hollows for the 
guns. 

“To-morrow,” said the bookkeeper, 
“it may be dangerous to stand where 
we are now." 

The patched remnants of Marchant's 
army were now stretched in a huge 
curve east and northeast of The City, 
which became every day more and more of 
a huge camp. The commander himself— 
a short, square-built man with a bald 
head—was quartered in one of the 
suburbs. There a deputation of citizens, 
Stephen Compton among them, called 
on him and besought him to spare The 
City the terrors of war. He shook his 
head grimly. 
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“The City, gentlemen, is our one 
hope," he answered them. 

B eephen looked into Marchant’s eyes, 
and saw there something that had been 
in the face of the dead cavalryman. 

* Blood and steel!" he muttered as 
the deputation filed out of the room. 

The fighting was now almost incessant. 
Streams of wounded men poured into 
The City every hour. The hospitals were 
overflowing. Depots of all sorts were 
established everywhere. The trees of 


Grant Park, two miles east of The City, 
were felled that any approach from this 
direction might not be screened. Certain 
buildings, whose height interfered with 
the placing of batteries, were razed. 





“Beaten invaders were still biting back. 


Protests came thick and fast from all 
classes, but Marchant stood firm. 

Stephen and Jenks at their lonely 
breakfast in the big house in Amsterdam 
Road stirred their muddy coffee and put 
their heads together over the single-sheet 
issue of the Times. 

* Marchant's a man,” Jenks exclaimed 
as he read. "He's nothing but fight. If 
he teaches the rest of us, we'll find our- 
selves." 

On the tenth day since “The Terror” 
had commenced, a shell fell in Belleville, 
the most northern suburb. The same 
afternoon the town was taken after a 
bloody fight whose clangor held The 
City in breathless silence. A flag of 
truce from the enemy warned Marchant 
that siege-batteries were being placed. 
Marchant's reply was a night attack 
that recaptured what was left of Belle- 
ville. 

Then abruptly the batteries fell silent. 
The City gasped—only to learn that the 
enemy had agreed to a two-days’ truce 
for the withdrawal of non-combatants. 
Jenks brought the word home in the 
afternoon, and found Compton in the 
cellar constructing what he imagined was 
a bomb-proof. 
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“TIm going to stay,” he announced. 

Stephen looked up, gray-faced, from 
his work. 

“So am I,” he answered in a different 
tone. 

Toward evening they went out together 
to buy supplies—which were becoming 
dear and scarce. At the corner of a side 
street they came abruptly on a little knot 
of prisoners surrounded by their brown- 
clad guards. Stephen stopped and stared. 
The hostile infantrymen were dressed in 
a uniform which might have belonged to 
a dead day—dark blue with red braid, red 
stripes on the trousers and a cumbersome 
shako. But the men themselves, tall, 
broad-shouldered, with lean, bearded 
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It was not a battle: it was a fight" 


faces, looked like fighting men pure and 
simple. The men who had captured them 
somehow did not look their match. 

A strange sort of thrill caught hold of 
the nerves in Stephen's body which had 
lain dormant for days and months. He 
was stirred by a feeling that was deeper, 
more worthy than mere resentment. For 
the first time in weeks he forgot that he 
was probably a ruined man. Tears came 
suddenly into his eyes, and he trembled, 
but not with the sort of weakness which 
had gripped him once. He shook his 
fist at the sinister figures. 

“We'll lick you yet!” he almost bel- 
lowed in a voice that made Jenks fairly 
jump. 

It was exactly noon of the twenty- 
eighth of October when the first shell of 
the bombardment ripped through the 
air and exploded, sending fragments of 
pavement clattering against the gray 
front of the city hall. At three in the 
afternoon, the siege-batteries slowed 
down and stopped. 

The city hall was a ruin; three great 
buildings were riddled shells; the heart 
of the financial district was chaos, and 
there were a dozen fires in different parts 
of the outskirts—but Marchant’s men 


held every foot of ground that they had 
held before the first shell fell. 

From a window on the third floor of 
the house Stephen and his clerk had 
watched the bombardment. Jenks had 
blinked as every shell crashed; his em- 
ployer had seemed turned suddenly into 
a man of steel. When the firing ceased 
he had shut down the window with a 
bang. 
Wil they attack now?” he asked 

uietly. 

“Probably,” said Jenks, wondering. 

“Then we're going to the front," 
Compton announced. "You're right, 
Jenks. We've got to fight—all of us. 
Come along, and well do our best!” 


They made their way to where some 
of the intrenchments lay among the 
stakes and gravel-pits of a new addition. 
A strange quiet had fallen on the heels of 
the bombardment, and they sat down on a 
pile of stones, watching the distant dots 
that were men in the trenches. An hour 
they sat, and then a field-gun thudded 
somewhere and a single bugle blew. Both 
men seemed to know that the crisis had 
come, and got to their feet. 

“Now!” said Stephen with a catch in 
his breath, “now!” 

He pulled out the stubby, rusty re- 
volver with the pearl-handled stock and 
looked at it almost lovingly. 

Of that last fight for the possession of 
The City there will never be any adequate 
record. It commenced some time before 
sunset; the beaten invaders were still 
biting back at the ruins of Belleville 
when the sun rose. It was not a battle: 
it was a fight. 

There is not the least doubt that Mar- 
chant’s men were beaten from several 

ositions before eight o’clock at night. 
he records prove it. They also prove 
that several regiments were badly out of 
hand, that half a dozen field-batteries 
were taken by the invaders, and that the 
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Our Silent Salesman 


Bourrer’s “SEEDS THAT GROW," aresupplied each 
season direct to many more planters than are the seeds 
of any other brand. BURPEE'8 SEEDS are known the 
world over as the best it is possible to produce, and are 
acknowl d the American Standard of Excellence. 

ve planters everywhere are satisfied with the 
Vegetables and Flowers resulting from Burpee-Quality 
Seeds, grown according to the clear information free- 
ly given n the Burpee Leaflets. 

n thirty-six years of successful seed selling we have 
introdu more novelties that are now in general cul- 
tivation than have any three other firms. e produce 
Belected Stocks upon our own seed farms in Pennsyl. 
vania, New Jersey and California, while FoRDHOOK 
FARMS are famous as the largest trial unds in Amer. 
ica. No Government Experimental Station attempts 
such complete trials each season, and the information 
here obtained is of incalculable benefit to planters 
everywhere. 

Each season we travel more than thirty thousand miles to per- 
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" Harvest"—by Vincent Aderente. 


Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories 
have been busy. ey have had 
work to do and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial 
success. 


The people who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 

The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 


the American people have been 
enabled to become so well acquainted 
with each other. They know and 
understand one another. They are 
like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are close 
together. 


This is largely due to our wonder- | 
ful facilities for intercommunication. | 


We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen mil- 
lion miles of wire spread over all 
parts of the country. Each day there 
are twenty-five million telephone 
talks all the way from twenty feet to 
two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of 
tunga; and the man of commerce, all 
are helped to co-operate and work 
together for peace and prosperity by 
means of the Universal telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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defenders were shaken at all points. Some 
of the enemy’s cavalry were found lying 
on the pavement of City Hall Square; his 
infantry left its dead even farther to the 
south and west. According to all things 
reasonable, to have pushed even a few 
troops thus far, he must have broken the 
defenses into bits. Yet The City was not 
captured. Marchant’s forces were num- 
bered at sixty-eight thousand. There were 
nearly a hundred and fifty thousand of 
the defenders—and some of the en- 
emy’s dead had been seen, killed with- 
out weapons! The City had fought its 
own fight! 

From the instant he left the pile of 
stones Stephen Compton passed into a 
sort of dream. He knew that he had 
covered miles. He distinctly remembered 
being several times in the City Hall 
Square, and he had torn his trousers on 
the fence of a Catholic cemetery five 
miles distant. 

For hours he and Jenks (and he knew 
not how many others) had been held back 
of a red, roaring curtain beyond which 
the battle was being fought. Then some- 
thing had snapped, and he had found him- 
self flying in the very faces of brown 
infantrymen who had run clattering down 
a narrow, unpaved street. He had turned 
these fugitives and gone back with them, 
and then he had seen the enemy. The 
pearl-handled revolver would not shoot, 
and he had flung it in the face of a dark 
figure which had lunged at him from 


| behind a pile of lumber. After this some- 


one (he could remember only that the 
man had a red mustache) had shoved 
a rifle and a bandoleer of cartridges into 
his hands and shown him how to use 
them. 

He and a dozen others—some soldiers 
among them—had lain for half an hour 
behind the window-ledges of a little lath- 
and-plaster bungalow, firing steadily into 
black masses that rushed at them out 
of the darkness, and had only deserted 
the house when they discovered it blazing 
cver their heads. He and Jenks and two 
huge negroes had helped the wounded 
members of a gun-crew drag their piece 
to the entrance of a street, and he had 
shouted now and then like a boy as he 
had watched the havoc which its shrap- 
nel wrought. 

Twice he had been wounded. A bullet 
had cut his arm as he and a motley army 
of dismounted cavalry and civilians had 
rushed (driven by some order which he 
had not heard) through a street of ware- 
houses to the relief of some threatened 

int. A lance-head had gouged his side 

efore he could throw himself from in 
front of a pelting rush of cavalry which 
had vomited suddenly from the end of a 
covered bridge. 

And through all the wild fury of fight- 
ing, stumbling over dead men, running 
until his heart seemed bursting, sucked 
into the midst of a dozen hand-to-hand 
conflicts with those grim, silent figures 
in blue, he had been unafraid and happy— 
gloriously, vauntingly happy as he had 
never been in his whole life. Once, he 
remembered, he had made a crowd that 
surrounded him sing the first popular 
song that came into his head in answer 
to one of the chanted war-songs of the 
enemy, and had dashed through a dark 
street while six-hundred wild-eyed men 
shouted: 
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Over on the Jersey, 
Over on the Jersey, 
Over on the Jersey Shore. 


The first pink light was showing when 
he found himself standing on the cracked, 
blackened steps of the Belleville post- 
office, yelling and crying like a child in 
the midst of a huge crowd of armed 
men, some in uniform, while six massed 
batteries of field-guns, slamming shells 
at the retreating foe, matched their red 
flashes against the growing crimson of 
sunrise. B. caught a glimpse of himself 
mirrored in the broken glass of a door— 
his clothing in shreds, his face smeared 
with blood and grease, the brown line of 
the bandoleer slashing across the gray 
of an expensive fancy vest. He sat down 
rather suddenly and spoke to Jenks, 
whom he had lost once or twice but always 
managed to find. 

His first attempts at speech lay some- 
where between shouts and sobs; his 
thoughts would not scale to the littleness 
of spoken words. 

“If you and I, Jenks,” he managed to 
say finally, “have to die the next minute, 
I won't care—and you won't! By 
Heaven, we've lived!" He stopped and 
cried for a moment, easily, unrestrainedly, 
as though it was quite the natural thing 
to do, and no one paid any attention. 
After a few moments he went on: 

* Good God !—you and I've got to go 
back to making wheels, and we've seen 
a—a—what haven't we seen? And we'll 
go back and make wheels! and all these 
men will go and do little dinky things— 
after to-night!” 

Jenks nodded. 

“Irs true," he said, “but we've seen a 
people find the red blood in themselves, 
Stephen Compton, we’ve seen that!” 

they sat for an instant, their faces 
working as they faced such things as few 
men are given to see, then Stephen let 
his rifle clatter to the ground. 

“Lord, I’m tired,” he said, “let’s go 
home and get breakfast!” 


Says the Cynic: 


A man toid me tnat during the San 
Francisco earthquake he and his wife 
knelt down and began the Lord’s Prayer, 
but forgot it in the middle. It takes time 
to renew an old acquaintance. 


How can a small boy in New York 
City think that his father is the greatest 
man in the world? 


A man may promise a wife he loves 
never to marry a second time, and mean 
what he says most solemnly, but a part 
of what he has in his head, and keeps to 
himself, is likely to be this: Knowing 
marriage from the inside, and appre- 
ciating its possibilities for unhappiness, 
he thanks God for having escaped a 
catastrophe and privately resolves never 
to take a second risk. 


This is something of a boss-ridden 
world, but not altogether so. If you find 
out a few facts, take a sheet of paper 
and write out a list of those whose actions 
you can control. Another pleasant way 
to spend the afternoon is to write out a 
list of those who you think can manage 
you. 
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India paper, each volume but 
Cambridge University Press 
(ENGLAND) 


THE BOOK TO ASK QUESTIONS OF 


HETHER you wish to know about the 

local conditions that.are responsible 

for the floods on the Mississippi, re- 
ferred to in the morning paper, or to ascertain 
what are the symptoms of diphtheria, what is 
the population of Honolulu, howto ride a horse, 
or how to lay out a tennis-court, the answer is 
given promptly, authoritatively, in the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Noless promptly and authoritatively willthis 
great work answer questions relating to your 
business, the articles of daily use in your home, 
your recreations or your fads, the affairs of the 
day in national or international politics, the 
new tendencies in social progress, the new de- 
velopments in science, in literature, or in art; 
an invention, a theory, an event in history, the 
life of a famous man, conditions of trade or 
mahufacture in any city or country of the globe, 
etc. Theimmediate crisis of the moment may 
require an answer which this book, alone of all 
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works of reference, can give at once—an answer 
that may be valuable beyond estimation in mere dollars 
and cents. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives not only the last 
and most authoritative word on scientific research, but it 
deals with matters of practical, every-day concern. The ex- 
planation of a strange term in poker, the industries and 
products of California, or directions for gardening oper- 
ations for each month of the year, are as essential to its 
completeness as a description of the latest theories concerning “canals” on the planet Mars. 


FOR READING OR FOR STUDY 
in which we live. It contains all that is new, and new views of all that 


I is old. Its pages deal with the amazing progress and the revolution- 
ary changes which have made the last twenty-five years so prolific in scien- 
tific productivity, and in appliances for increasing human comfort and 
economizing industrial effort. The new edition gives the history of the 
remotest ages as that history is known to archæologists whose lat- 
est discoveries have thrown new light upon old problems. Its 
articles dealing with the newest developments in science, in 
manufactures, in commerce, in exploration, are written by 
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HE new Encyclopaedia Britannica is full of the romance of the age 
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\ CALI FORNIA 


—Leave the chill of winter 
behind you and find the 


flush of roses, the sun- 
gilded missions, the out-door cheer of 
road and rill, the charms of a radiant sea. 


And in three days you're there if you 
go that luxury way by the 


Golden State Limited 





Jes via Rock Island Lines 
S ™~ —- No Excess Fare — 
l7 The train that gives you a cordial welcome any 


evening at Chicago or St. Louis and carries you 
off on the levelest tracks into the land of loaf- 
awhile. Big berths that mean perfect rest, din- 
ing service that means appetite, a buffet-library- 
observation car, Victrola music, barber, valet— 
everything that could make this part of your 
journey a happy sojourn in itself is provided 
by this peerless and princely train. 

The through fast ‘‘Californian’’ and other good 
trains with standard and tourist sleeping cars, every 
day from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha and Memphis for the Pacific Coast. 


Beautiful free booklet sent on request 
L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 246 La Salle Station, Chicago 
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He Takes Advice 


A Tale of a Sourdough 
Romeo of the North 


HE Old Alaskan Sourdough was 

perplexed. He wanted advice 

on a very personal matter from 

the only man in the little mining- 
camp on the Yukon whom he considered 
anything of an authority on the question 
in mind, the young bartender at the 
“Lucky Dog," the camp’s one saloon, a 
sleek young man recently arrived from 
that portion of the globe 
comprising the entire 
United States and Can- 
ada, referred to vaguely 
and in toto by all old 
Alaskans as "down be- 
low." 

There was in that 
young man's demeanor, 
the little professional flip 
of the rag as he wiped 
the bar, his shoes with 
cloth tops and buttons, 
the careless excellence of 
his tie, and the blasé, 
world-weary lift to the 
eyebrows, that which 
seemed to tell of one 
mentally and spiritually 
dyspeptic from too long 
a feasting at all the finer 
courses of life's ban- 
quet of delights. 

He did it well, this 
young man, His repu- 
tation among the good 
Methodists of Hampton, 
Iowa, was very black. 
Only two years out of 
high school and a real 
gambler, he played poker 
for as high, as twenty- 
five cents a limit in the 
back room of Haynes’ 
cigar store whenever his 
widowed mother was 
able to collect a portion 
of the back rent from 
one of the tenants of the 
three little cottages that 
were her sole support 
And also pool. “Yes, 
indeed. For money too. 
What? Didn’t you hear? 
Yes, I’m certain he plays 
for money. My boy 
Sammy told me all aboct 
it. They play for as high as ten and some- 
times twenty-five cents a game. It’s 
regular gambling. Sammy? Certainly 
not, Mrs. Weston. Sammy explained 
it all to me. He was coming from 
school that terribly cold day last week 
and suddenly felt that one of his ears 
was freezing, and he just happened to be 
in front of the pool-room at the time, and 
so of course—” 

The refusal of a hard-headed old farmer 
to allow his sixteen-year-old daughter to 
attempt the young man's reformation 
by marriage and the sale of one of his 
mother's cottages occurring simultane- 


ously, he had departed for Alaska. It 
was one grand, melodramatic exit,— 
Alaska (cold shivers from all the towns- 
people). Driven from home by a broken 
heart. Languishing looks from all the 
town girls. Cruel father. Weeping 
daughter. Trembling, white-faced mo- 
ther. Envy of all the boys (“And the 
villain still ") Wow! Bang! What 








“One high-booted leg wound desperately around the other, he clinched 
the back of his neck with his big right hand” 


more could the heart of any lazy, melo- 
dramatic cub desire? 

He had intended to be a bold, bad 
gambler when he reached the frozen 
North, but after watching a few games in 
Dawson he changed his mind. He saw 
mild-eyed, farmerish-looking sort of men 
sitting inertly about various tables, play- 
ing poker in a time-killing sort of way 
for sums that he'd never heard mentioned 
since the Grangers Bank back home had 
closed its doors. Also Dawson prices 
made his two hundred dollars appear 
like some object to which the wrong end 
of the telescope had been suddenly 
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applied. The Providence that looks after 
fools and drunken men had wafted him 
gently down the river and into the job 
he now held. Fear, or his ignorance of 
the country and the topics that the 
miners who gathered in the saloon 
nightly discussed, kept him tongue-tied, 
and his fear-impelled silence earned him 
a reputation for wisdom. His self- 
consciousness and knowl- 
edge of his inability to 
cope in any way with 
these big, hardship-tried 
men of the North made 
him accentuate his lan- 
guid assumption of 
world-weariness. Where- 
fore they credited him 
with a past. When asked 
to join in a poker-game, 
the mere mention of 
whose limit sent cold 
shivers not born of the 
Arctic weather up and 
down his vertebre, he 
responded with a con- 
temptuous, all - wise 
shrug of his shoulders, 
“Ah, I've cut all that 
rough stuff out. I’ve 
tried it and there's noth- 
ing in it." This gained 
him a reputation for 
prudence and a great 
moral resistance to 
temptation. Wherefore 
the Old- Timer now 
sought his counsel. 

A splendid type of a 
fast-fading class of men 
was Charlie Wilson, the 
Old Sourdough and pres- 
ent boss of the Fair Alice 
mine, as typically Ameri- 
can as the Indian or the 
buffalo, and as rapidly 
disappearing at the en- 
croachment of civiliza- 
tion. The logging-camps 
knew him from Portland 
to Portland. His was the 
first white face that the 
Western Indians saw; 
his eye the first to 
glimpse the ghostly out- 
lines of the Rockies away 
to the westward, whither his face was ever 
turned. He was of the Forty-niners in 
California, always in the van, always 
giving his life and toil to making the new 
land habitable and accessible, and ever, 
with a curse for the civilization his efforts 
had made possible, moving on to a 
newer, rougher country, until at last 
Alaska claimed him as her opponent in 
the last great battle between man and 
the untamed forces of nature to be held 
on the North American continent. 

Tall was Charlie, and lean, long-legged, 
wide-hipped, and thin of arm, but strong 
with the great tendon strength of a 
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of Winter 


Put a motor oil to the 
supreme test, use in winter 
weather, and you can judge 
well of its quality. It will break 
down then if ever. 
Many fairly good oils that give fairly good service 
in summer fail utterly under the extreme conditions 


of winter. They congeal, grow *'lumpy," lose 
their power of lubrication. 


| TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


is not a fair weather oil, It gives as good service in winter as 
in summer. It gives maximum power with minimum consumption, 
and without carbon deposit. 
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There is a reason for this. ‘Texaco Motor Oil shows a zero cold 
test. It will not congeal at that temperature. It is practically 
unaffected by cold. 


Look for this quality in the oil you buy. Buy Texaco and you 


won't look far. 


Nearly all good garages and supply shops sell Texaco Motor Oil 
in 1 and 5 gallon cans. Inquire at yours. 


For a booklet, “Maintaining a Motor Car,” that may help you with some 
of your motor troubles and that will enable you to identify any car you 
meet on the road, address Dept. B, 


4 West St., N. Y. City. 
THE TEXAS COMPANY 


HOUSTON 2 NEW YORK 
! Branch Offices: 

Boston St. Louis Now Orleans Pueblo 

Philadelphia Norfolk Dallas Tulsa 

Chicago Atlanta El Paso 
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gorilla. His neck, like the rest of him, 
was long-and thin, and surmounted by 
an irregularly shaped head much too 
small for his body. It never seemed to 
belong. It appeared to have been added 
on as an after-thought and never to have 
grown, nor become friendly or familiar 
in any way with the rest of him. It was 
absurdly boyish, and covered with 
strange juvenile bumps that his habit of 
keeping it close-shaven. fully revealed. 
His body had done a giant's work, and 
showed it. His head had developed 
sufficiently for his needs very early in 
life, and also showed it. His face had the 
same boyish quality; the eyes that had 
looked on death in many forms were wide 
and inquiring, and gave no hint of the 
host of thrilling dramas in the rough that 
they must have looked upon in his event- 
ful life, watching as he had for so many 
years the wild chaos of humanity, lords 
and beggars, thieves and parsons, the 
weak and the strong, stripped of the 
various conventionalities that may have 
propped some weakling up and kept some 
strong man down in the old harbors of 
the world from whence they drifted, 
swirling about in the sea of elemental 
passions that ever beats where the waters 
of civilization wash the shores of the 
wilderness and the hard-eyed, mask- 
faced gamblers, the beach-combers of 
the frontier, patrol and, hawk-like, 
watch for some swimmer, strong in primal 
brawn and cunning, to emerge from the 
mêlèe with a bit of toil-won treasure. 
For, mark you, it is only he who sees 
with the eye of imagination the true 
dramatic import of the different situations 
in which he figures on life’s stage on 
whose face the tale of experience is 
written. Your dog might go through a 


‘year of constant peril and hardship, at 


the end of which, well-fed and cared for, 
he’s the same old dog. So with Charlie, 
his face bore no mark save that which 
some purely physical agent had placed 
there. His nose was long, and high, but 
ave the impression of being not quite 

nished. e chin matched the rest 
of the face; slightly receding, it had the 
same vague appearance of Ting under- 
done as to the nose. One felt that when 
it grew up it might be quite stróng. 

o sum up, while giving forth the 
impression of tremendous power, he was 
the epitome of a confidence man's dream 
of heavenly reward! Men feared and 
obeyed him. When necessary he fought 
—fought in an impersonal sort of way, 
born of his lack of imagination, that was 
terrifying. It was all in the day's work. 


But the matter that he now had in 
mind was beyond his ken. As he 
walked slowly down the trail that led from 
his cabin to the saloon, he was making a 
desperate effort to think, that only re- 
sulted in muscular action. At every 
attempt to awaken a brain-cell long in 
disuse, his brows knitted, his lips worked 
his hands clinched, and his whole big 
body grew tense, but no mental result 
was obtained save increasing bewilder- 
ment and disgust. 

He finally stopped, and drew from his 
inner coat-pocket a much-thumbed paper, 
and, holding it close to his eyes, carefully 
deciphered a marked portion by the aid 
of the late spring cwilight of the North 
country. The reading only served to 
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throw him into more violent convulsions; 
one high-booted leg wound desperately 
around the other, he cinched the back of 
his neck with his big right hand, scowling 
horribly the while, but no helpful thought 
came, and the tenseness of his effort 
exploding in a thoroughly elocuted ex- 
clamation of “ Aw, hell!” he replaced the 
paper in his pocket and hurried on toward 
the saloon. 


JESS the bartender was all alone when 
he entered the “Lucky Dog" a few 
minutes later. Charlie took his drink, 
bought a cigar, lit it very carefully, and 
remarked with elaborate indifference, as 
he blew out a cloud of smoke: ‘‘You 
know, Jess, the winters up here ain't 
near so bad as they was back in the 
nineties. Now take this past winter, 
why, 'twan't hardly cold at all." 

Ta looked at him blankly for a 
moment, opened his mouth to speak, 
changed his mind, and, turning to the 
shelf, abruptly set out the bottle and 
glasses again. “Go on, Charlie,” he 
said, “have another drink.” 

* Well, now I dunno,” demurred Char- 
lie, whose limit for an entire evening 
was generally two. 

“Go on," said Jess, "drink it quick. 
One's no good to a man in your shape. 
If you're far enough gone to make talk 
like that and mean it, you might as well 
be drunk as the way you are anyhow. 
Hardly cold at all! Brrrrrr!” Jess poured 
himself a liberal dose and choked it 
down hurriedly. “I’m just beginning to 
get thawed out inside, and every time 
anybody mentions cold I’ve got to throw 
another drink into me to keep from 
freezing up again.” 

“But, Jess,” expostulated Charlie, “it 


didn’t get what you'd call real cold all : 


winter. You know it didn't. Why there 
wa'nt no time she went below 58, now 
was there?" 

*[ don't know, Charlie, whether it 
did or not. It was somewhere along in 
there when all the thermometers in camp 
busted, and I opened the back door to 
throw out some empties, and froze my 
nose. and three fingers before I could get 
it shut again. But of course that's not 
what you'd call cold, not real cold! 
Certainly not!” 

“Yes, but there's one thing about this 
country up here," persisted the Old- 
Timer, “the air's so kind of dry like, you 
don't feel the cold hardly at all." 

* Ah, go on," interrupted Jess with im- 
measurable scorn. ‘Take that noise 
outside and bury it! That’s an awful 
wheeze you people up here pull on a guy! 
You’re pretty near right at that. te 
freezes you so fast you dort get a chance 
to feel anything, but the Lord help you 
if you try to thaw out! I guess you don't 
feel that either? Huh?" 

Jess turned disgustedly away and be- 
gan turning the pages of an old number 
of the Police Gazette. Charlie smoked in 
silence fora time. Then: “They tell me 
that lots of the men located in Dawson are 
beginning to have their women-folks stay 
continuous." 

“Uhuh,” replied Jess, deeply engrossed 
in looking longingly, for the thousandth 
time, at ihe charms of a popular queen of 
burlesque. 

Charlie tried again. “Did yuh notice 
when yuh was up there whether they 


“After Jess had finished reading the letter in the privacy of his cabin, 
the older miner hitched his chair closer to the table and, hold- 


ing the picture up to the lamp carefully . . . 


seemed to be livin’ contented like or 
not?” 

Jess looked up. “Say, Old-Timer, you 
aren’t thinking of going into the home- 
breaking business, are you? Why, 
Charlie,” he went on, noticing the other’s 
evident embarrassment, “Id never have 
thought it of you, but I do believe you’ve 
got an idea in your head!” He leaned 
nearer confidentially and said: “Turn 
it loose, Charlie. Don’t let it suffer. 
Give it room. Let it roam.” 

“Well, I'll tell you, Jess,” said Charlie 
slowly; “course you won't say nothin’ 
'bout this to nobody. I trust you for 
that. This country’s gettin’ so sort o' 
settled up like, and me gettin’ along in 

ears, so to speak, I feel like stayin’ 
round in one spot for a time you know, 
and the weather bein’ more mild like 
every year, and—well, you know, I’ve 
been thinkin’ i 

“You don’t say,” interrupted Jess. 
“Gee! No wonder you talked foolish 
when you come in. Go on, old kid, go to 
it. Just keep on talking. You'll say 
something by and by.” 

Charlie took from his pocket the paper 
he had been puzzling over on the trail 
and spread it on the bar. It was headed, 
“Heart and Hand Matrimonial Gazette.” 
Indicating the marked portion, he said 
with a pathetic note of helplessness in 
his voice: “Say now, kid, you know 
more about them kind o’ things than I 
do. Just you read that'and see what you 
think of it. It seems awful, kind n 
honest like to me, somehow." 





» 





Jess read slowly on the printed page: 


Beautiful widow, age thirty-two, height five 
feet three inches, weight one hundred and 
fifteen pounds, splendid figure, brunette, no 
children, would like to exchange correspond- 
ence and photograph with gentleman, pre- 
ferably of the Far West, object matrimony. 
I am weary of life in the city, weary of the 
struggle to maintain an honest existence in 
this heartless country where chivalry seems 
dead, and I yearn for a home somewhere in 
the Great West, of whose hospitality I have 
heard so much. My heart pines for the love 
and protection of some rough but honest child 
of the great mountains or the prairies. I have 
no fortune, alas! but would bring to some 
lonely man the blessing of a true and loving 
wife. Address Mrs. Josie Metcalf, 418 Wood 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


As Jess read, the instinct of the prac- 
tical joker, the desire to do mischief, 
which his fear of the big men about him 
had kept in. abeyance, grew strong in 
him. The winter had been long and dull, 
and growing familiarity with his sur- 
roundings had begun to breed contempt. 
Choking down a laugh, he reached across 
the bar and solemnly shook the miner’s 
hand. 

"Charlie," he said impressively, ‘I 
congratulate you. She certainly must be 
one swell dame to write out a line of talk 
like that.” 

“D’ye think so?” said Charlie 
anxiously. “Ye know lots o’ fellers have 
been fooled on them things, women 
writin’ in them papers just to get money 
out of 'em." 
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Jess looked at him reprovingly. “Char- 
lie," he said sadly, “I’m surprised at you. 
Here you go gettin' suspicious right off 
the reel. Haven't you got sense enough 
to tell from the way she writes that she's 
no ordinary skirt?" He went on more 
sternly: ‘You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. You don't deserve to win this 
dame out after making a crack like that. 
Yah! You're a hell of a * big-hearted son 
of the mountains and praimies, and all 
that junk! There's a poor but honest 
girl just begging for a little sympathy 
and understanding, and—and—all that 
pub and you wey talk like that about 

er! 

Charlie hung his head and dug indus- 
triously at the floor with one boot-toe. 
“T reckon you're right, Jess," he said 
penitent: “T felt just that way when 

read her note in the paper, but Í dunno 
nuthin’ ’bout them kind o’ things, you 
know, and I seen so many fellers git 
fooled by them papers that I——" 

"You don't want to think of them 
things at all," put in Jess. “You got the 
chance of a lifetime to win out a sweet, 
confidin' dame, and just think how you'd 
feel when she first steps off the boat down 
here and you look into them trustin' 
brown eyes of her and think to yourself 
that you'd been ornery enough to go and 
be suspicious of her first thing. Say, I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I don't think there'll 
be much of anybody in to-night, and 
the boss is up-river anyhow. Til shut u 
shop and you come around to my shac 
and dn help you write out a letter to 

er. 


* Would ye, Jess?" said Charlie thank- 
fully. 
Would he! As Jess turned out the light 


and prepared to close up the place for 
the night he was busy figuring out the 
most laughable way to break this juicy 
bit of news to the boys next day, but as 
they were passing the loneliest spot be- 
tween the "Lucky Dog” and Jess's 
cabin, Charlie laid a hand on his arm and 
said very gently and with a little chuckle: 
“T tell you, Jess, we won't say nothin’ 
"bout this to the boys. We'll wait till she 
comes and then surprise 'em. Huh?" 
It was just a confidentially made sugges- 
tion, but there was something in the tone 
of the voice that brought to the young 
fellow's mind a vision of the weather an 
the winter past along about the time the 
thermometers burst, and the next morn- 
ing there was a little blue spot where 
Charlie’s thumb had rested on his arm. 
He decided that it would be kind of 
mean to tell anybody about it. 


IN DUE time the answer came. Her 
heart had been taken by storm at the 
first sight of his picture. She would fly 
to him at once, but—there were a few 
minor debts to be settled up, a trousseau 
to be bought, and then the travelin 

expenses—in all about a thousand woul 

be about right. She hated to mention 
such sordid details, but— Also she 
enclosed her (?) photograph. : 

After Jess had finished reading the 
letter in the privacy of his cabin, the old 
miner hitched his chair closer to the table 
and, holding the picture up to the lamp 
carefully, studied the neat little figure 
in a tailor-made gown, the small, shapely 
head crowned with a fur turban, held 
it at different angles and studied it 
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critically as a prospective purchaser 
studies a horse, bud. he happened to 
notice, peeping from under the turban, 
just over one small ear, a wee stray wisp 
of a curl. A tiny little wind-blown 
wanton, but—gone the critical attitude, 
one the spirit of the appraiser! The home 
unger comes late to the born wanderer 
of tie far places, but it comes with 
accumulated: in- 
terest. That curl 
“did” for Charlie. 
The charming sug- 
gestion of negligée 
in the slight dis- 
array of those few 
strands of brown 
hair gave full birth 
to a thousand inti- 
mate, long dormant 
home instincts. 

He looked up at 
Jess, eager for ex- 
pression of this new 
emotion. “Say,” he 
said fervently, 
she's a—she’s a—” 
A desperate shyness 
overcame him. He 
cleared his throat, 
wiped the photo- 
graph with the 
sleeve of his coat, 
held it at arm's 
length, assumed a 
stern judicial atti- 
tude, to cover his 
confusion, and con- 
tinued, ‘‘—she’s a 
hell of a fine up- 
upstanding critter, 
now ain’t she?” 


"TUE money was 
dispatched by 


the first down-river 
boat, and in due 
time the answer 
came. She had re- 
ceived the remit- 
tance and would 
start as soon as her 
trousseau was 
ready. 

Following weeks 
of furbishing up and 
refurbishing the 
boss's cabin and 
much figuring on 
his part as to the 

robable time of 

er arrival. 

Then came a let- 
ter from Chicago. 
She had been at- 
tacked and robbed 
while crossing the 
city to take the 





“He reached out and, twisting his fingers in the boy's collar, snapped him over the 
bar, caught his outer jacket in the other hand, and carried him to the door" 


the boys “next” without danger to his 
own skin. 

Six weeks later came another letter, this 
time from Spokane, Washington. In her 
anxiety to reach him she had resumed her 
journey too soon, and in her weakened 
condition she had been overtaken by a 
fever on the train and had been obliged to 
leave the train at Spokane and repair 
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westbound train, 

had been carried to the hospital un- 
conscious and badly bruised. She was 
recovering, however, and hoped to be 
able to resume her trip soon. Her ticket 
from Chicago on West had been taken 
with her money, and the matter of 
the hospital bill— about five hundred 
dollars . . . 

The money went by wire, and Jess, 
who had begun to fear that he had really 
been playing the good angel unawares, 
consoled the old miner volubly and began 
to figure afresh on the best way to put 


agun to the hospital, where she had been 
obliged to undergo a minor operation. 
There was the bill for that to be squared 
and two hundred dollars would do this 
time. 

And two hundred dollars more flew 
eastward. 

That night the two sat in Jess’s cabin 
discussing the lady’s mishaps. 

“Jess,” said Charlie after a long 
silence, “you don't suppose there's an 
chance that she—I mean, you don't 
reckon she——" 


“Ah, there you go again, getting sus- 
picious. When the poor little girl's left 
her home and everything to come way 
out here to you, just because she gets 
into trouble you go throwing insinuations 
at her. You make me tired. You've got 
no confidence in human nature at all.’ 

Charlie's eyes narrowed slightly. **Sus- 
picious, "the said; “suspicious of what?” 

“Why, you think 
because she's got 
into trouble, and 
all that, that she's 
trying to run a 
phoney game 
you. Why, if I Pe 

“I didn't say 
nothin’ about think- 
in’ that, did I?” 

“Well, no, but I 
knew what you 
meant all right.” 

“Oh, you did? 
You knowed what 
I meant?” Charlie 
got up, threw on 
his mackinaw, and 
started out. At the 
door he turned. 
he said, 
“they’s only one 
thing I hope. That 
is that when she 
does turn up she 
don't prove up to 
be one of these here 
joshers. If they's 
one thing I hate, 
man or woman," 
and again some- 
thing in the voice 
brought forcibly to 
Jess's mind the sug- 
pron of brittle, 

itter y 





cold, it's 
one of them josh- 
ers." 

He went out and 
closed the door. A 
moment later he re- 
opened it and poked 
his head in. 

Jess jumped vio- 
lently at the sound 
of the opening door. 

“Say, Jess,” he 
drawled, "we'd be 
awful disappointed” 
(and there was a 
peculiar emphasis 
on the “we”) “if 
she didn’t come af- 
ter all wouldn't 
we?" (Again the 
slight emphasis on 
the “we.” 

Jess jumped again 
at the slam of the 
door. He also took 
half a bottle of raw Scotch, and decided 
it would be a dirty trick to ever mention 
the matter to anyone, before he turned in. 

He slept badly that night. He was 
bothered by a dream. In the dream he 
saw a white-haired old lady back in 
Hampton, lowa, weeping bitterly over 
a telegram from Alaska. 


ATURDAY, three weeks later, was 
pay-day at the mine, and that night 
the bar of the “Lucky Dog” was crowde 
with the usual gang of miners just startin 
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in on their monthly spree. The three 
poker-tables in the rear were crowded, 
and through the half-drunken babble of 
the men lined up at the bar came the 
clink of nervously shuffled chips as well 
as the aknan fe voices of the deal- 
ers behind the different dummies: “He 
bets fifty. Ante, boys. All up? Then 
here we go.” 

Just at the end of the‘bar in the main 
room, an itinerant “Tin Horn” had 
spread a small portable roulette layout 
and was yelling raucously between spins: 
“Come on, boys, make your bets. Make 
a stake for Seattle and the outside. Go 
home and see the loved ones, back to 
God's country. 

“A little run of luck just does the trick. 
Fifteen minutes in luck at the wheel, 
then the next boat outside and ma 
the girl. She can't wait for you to muc 
it out of the dirt. Take a chance. Take 
a chance. Fifty on the red to you? 
Righto? Well, well, here's a live one. 
Twenty on the single O straight up? 

*"[ve got you. Keep track of your 
own money, everybody. All bet? Here 
we go!" And then the whir of the spin- 
ning ball. 

Jess was rushing from one end of the 
bar to the other, setting out a bottle 
here, making change there, sweating pro- 
fusely in the endeavor to slake single- 
handed a hundred month-old thirsts, 
when the outer door was thrown open so 
violently that the glass was broken and 
fell jingling to the floor. 

The noise ceased instantly as everyone 
in the room turned to look. 

On the threshold stood Charlie, hat 
tilted back, rocking slightly on his heels, 


serine the room with the most in- 
solent, dominating leer, unmistakably 
drunk. 


None had ever seen him so before. He 
was noted for his temperance. He held 
his present position partly on account 
of it. The shock to these men who knew 
him, at seeing him in such a condition, 
was about the game that a metropolitan 
audience would feel in a vaudeville 
theater if the President of the United 
States were to'appear suddenly in a song- 
and-dance number. 

Moreover, Charlie’s drunk was evi- 
dently bad. It took no expert in the art 
of reading human nature to tell that. 
Bad badness fairly oozed from him. Men 
in the room, who had known and joked 
with him daily, instinctively shrank 
behind others to avoid his stare. They 
had the same feeling that one might 
have standing in the zoo, admiring 
a sleepy lion, if the cage should sud- 
denly vanish. 

He stood in the doorway for a full 
half-minute, slowly looking over the 
room, seeming to recognize no one, gave 
a contemptuous all-insulting grunt, and 
shouldered his way to the bar. 

Throwing down a gold twenty, he 
roared, "Everybody up!" The crowd 
jumped at the sudden yell like a lot of 
marionettes pulled by one string, then 
moved, still silently, to the bar, ordered 
their drinks in low tones, and in silence 
drank them, 

One miner, bolder (or drunker?) than 
the rest, moved over to the boss and 
with a silly conciliatory grin said, 
* Why, hello, Charlie!" 





He Takes Advice, by William Slavens 





Charlie turned very slowly, one hand 
still clasping the glass on the bar, and 
regarded the speaker for a moment 
sepa “Why, hello!” he said, and 

his right hand came clenched from the 
bar in a sudden mighty swing that caught 
the miner fair between the eyes and 
landed him fari i the center of the room. 
“Likewise g " he called to the 
unconscious wr on the floor, turned 
to the bar, and threw down another 
twenty. 

“Come again," he said, and then for 
the first time the light ‘of recognition 
came into his eyes as they fell on Jess. 
His face wrinkled into a smile that 
would have scared a blind man on a dark 
night. He lurched confidentially forward 
on the bar. : 

“Why, howdy, Jess,” he said. “So 
you’ re still in camp, hey? I was wonder- 
in’ ' whether you'd left or not. Been study- 
in’ "bout you, all day. You see, Jess, this 
camp’ s gittin’ so doggone crowded a man 
can’t git a fair A oF o’ air no more, and 
it does seem as if you took up more room 
than any ten wallopers here. I was 
studyin' "bout it all day, and come night 
I see a boat headin' down river tie up 
at the landin’ to take on wood, an’ I sez 
to myself, sez I, ‘I oe a aimin’ to 
leave on that boat.’ es, sir. I jes’ 
knowed you wuz goin’ on her, an’ I sez 
to myself, ‘I see where he’s wise.’ And 
then I got to thinkin’ to myself what if 
you wuz to miss her, and I mushed right 
down here to see you didn’t. Wouldn’t 
have you miss that boat fer nothin’, 
Jess.” 

Charlie reached under his coat and 

yanked a .44 Colt onto the bar. 

“Nother thing,” he went on, “Pm 
gettin’ rusty in my shootin’, an’ I got to 
start practisin’ up ’bout to-morrow, an’ 
it sure would be some dangerous fer a 
feller ’t takes up as much room as you do 
to be mussin’ ’round camp when a feller 
't's as out o' practice as I am gets to 
spoutin’.” 

He reached out and, twisting his 
fingers in the boy’s collar, snapped him 
over the bar, caught the tails of his outer 
jacket in the other hand, and carried him 
to the door. Here he "stopped and re- 
gt the boy's squirming back sorrow- 


ll 

We re all powerful sorry you got to 
go, Jess," he said, “but if yer mind's 
made up, why " and he pitched him 
headlong into the dark. 

No man could withstand for long the 
fusilade of straight whiskies with which 
Charlie bombarded his hec dur slender 





hold on consciousness after Jess’s de- 
parture, and about one o'clock in the 
morning he slid gently under the table 
and into oblivion. 

As they were picking him up to carry 
him to his cabin, a slip of yellow paper 
dropped from his pocket. It was a 
telegram. One of the miners picked it 
up. 

“Gosh, boys,” he said after glancing at 
it, “no wonder he went out œ his head 

: and got ructious. Some o' his relatives 
dead, I reckon. Listen to this." 

He read: 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 7, 19— 
Dear Charlie: Pm dead. Please send 
money for burial expenses. 


(Signed) Josie Metcalf. 
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“Forty Years of It," by Brand Whitlock 


Begun on page 11 


Continued from page 18 


Forty Years of It 


By Brand Whitlock 





In the preceding paragraph the author refers to a young, fiery and romantic 
figure from the Black Swamp region of Ohio who had flung himself with 
fierce ardor into public discussion of the dominating questions of the time 





THis young man was Frank Hunt 
Hurd, then the Congressman from the 
Toledo district, and in that city, where 
my father was the pastor of a church, 
he had won many followers and adher- 
ents, though not enough to keep him 
continually in his seat in the j; em 
of Representatives. 

He served for several alternate terms, 
the interims being filled by some ortho- 
dox nonentity, who was so speedily for- 

tten that there must have been an 
impression that for years our district 
was represented by this one man. 


orator, a student of the great art, and he 
formed his orations on the ancient Greek 
models, writing them out with exor- 
dium, proposition, and peroration, and 
while he did not perhaps exactly commit 
them to memory, he, nevertheless, in the 
process of preparing them, so completely 
fee himself of them that he poured 
orth his polished sentences without a 
flaw. 

His speech on Free Trade, delivered in 
the House of Representatives February 
18, 1881, remains the classic on that 
subject, ranking with Henry . Clay's 





*T he old home in Urbana, Ohio,—larger in retrospect than in reality" 


I had heard of him with that dim 
sense of his position that a boy has of any 
public character, but I had a real vivid 
conception of him after that Fourth of 
July when, during a citizens’ celebration 
which must have been so far patriotic 
as to forget, for a time, partizanism, and 
to remember patriotism sufficiently to in- 
clude the Democrats, I saw him conducted 
to the platform by our distinguished citi- 
zen, David R. Locke, whom the world 
knew as “Petroleum V. Nasby.” 

He delivered a patriotic oration, and 
anyone,—even though he were but a 
wondering boy quite by chance inattend- 
ance, standing on the outskirts of the 
crowd, following some whim which for a 
while kept him from his sports,—anyone 
who ever heard Frank Hurd deliver an 
oration never forgot it afterward. 

I have no idea now what it was he said, 

erhaps I had as little then, but his 
black hair, his handsome face, his beauti- 
ful voice, and the majestic music of his 
rolling phrases were wholly and com- 
pletely charming. He was explicitly an 


speech on “The American System," 
delivered in the Senate in 1832. In that 
address Frank Hurd began with the 
phrase, “The tariff is a tax," which 
acquired much currency years after when 
Grover Cleveland used it. 

Everyone, or nearly everyone, told 
me of course that Frank Hurd was wrong, 
if he was not, indeed, wicked, and the 
subject possessed a kind of fascination 
for me. jm thinking of it, or in trying to 
think of it, I only perplexed myself more 
deeply, until at last I reached the formid- 
able, the momentous decision of takin 
my perplexities to Frank Hurd himself, 
and of laying them before him. 

I was by this time a youth of eighteen, 
andin the summer when he had come home 
from Washington I somehow found cour- 
age enough to go to the hotel where he 
lived, and to inquire for him. He was there 
in the lobby, standing by the cigar-stand, 
talking to some men, and I hung on the 
outskirts of the little group until it broke 
up, and then the fear I had felt vanished 
when he turned and smiled upon me. 
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I told him that I wished to know about 
Free Trade, and since there was nothing 
he liked better to talk about, and too 
since there were few who could talk 
better about anything than he could talk 
about the tariff, we sat in the big leather 
chairs while he discoursed simply on the 
subject. It was the first of several of 
these conversations, or lessons, which 
we had in the big leather chairs in the 
lobby of the old Boody House, and it was 
not long until I was able, with a solemn 
pride, to announce at home that I was 
a Free-Trader and a Democrat. 

It could hardly have been worse had 
I announced that I had been visitin 
Ingersoll, and was an atheist. Clevelan 
was President, and in time he sent his 
famous tariff reform message to Congress, 
and though I could not vote, I was pre- 
paring to give him my moral Mp 
to wear his badge, and even, if I could do 
no more, to refuse to march in the 
Republican processions with the club of 
young men and boys organized in our 
neighborhood. 


R thefirst timein my life Iwent on my 
vacation trip to Urbana that summer 
with reluctance; for the first time in my 
life I shrank from seeing my grandfather. 
The wide front door opened, and from 
the heat without to the dark and cool 
interior of the hall I stepped; I prolonged 
the preliminaries, I went through the 


familiar apartments, and out into the. 


garden to see how it grew that summer, 
and down to the stable to see the horses; 
but the inevitable hour drew on, and at 
last, with all the trivial things said, all 
the personal questions asked, we sat 
in the living-room, cool in the half-light 
produced by its drawn shades, the soft 
air of summer blowing through it, the 
odd old Nurembers, Mma the paint- 
ing of the Nuremberg castle presented 
to him by the American artist whom he 
had rescued from a scrape, the tall pier 
glass, with the little vase of flowers 
on its marble base, and my grandfather 
in his large chair, his white waistcoat 
half unbuttoned and one side sagging 
with the weight of the heavy watch- 
chain that descended from its large hook, 
his white beard trimmed a little more 
closely, his white hair bristling as aggres- 
sively as ever—all the same, all as of old, 
like the reminders of the old life and all 
its traditions now to be broken and ren- 
dered forever and tragically different 
from all it had been and meant. He sat 
there looking at me, the blue eyes twink- 
ling under their shaggy brows, and 
stretched forth his long white hand in the 
odd gesture with which he began his 


conversations. Conversations with him, 
it suddenly developed, were not easy to 
sustain; he puruei the Socratic method. 
If you disagreed with him, he lifted three 
men toward you, whether in menace or 
in benediction it was difficult at times to 
determine, and said: 

“Let me instruct you.” 

For instance: 

“Do you know why Napoleon III. 
lost the battle of Sedan?” he might 
Qu^ aed inquire. 

“No, sir," you were expected to say. 
(You always addressed him as “‘sir.’’) 

“Let me instruct you." 

r: 

* Do you know who was the greatest 
English poet?" 

. “No, sir,’’ you would say, or, perhaps, 
in those days you might venture, “Was 
it Shakespeare, sir?" 

Then he would look at you and say: 

“Let me instruct you." 

This afternoon then, after I had in- 
spected the premises, noticed how much 
taller my cousin's fir-tree was than theone 
I called mine (we had planted them one 
day, as little boys, years before), and after 
I had had a drink at the old pump, which 
in those days, before germs, brought up 
such cold, clear water, and after I had 
ascended to my cool room up-stairs, and 
come down-stairs again, and we had idly 
talked for a little while, as I said,hesatand 
looked at me a moment, and then said: 

“Do you understand this tariff ques- 
tion?" 

In those days I might have made the 
due, what I might term with reference 
to that situation, the conventional reply, 
and said: 

“No, sir." 

In these days I am sure I should. But 


I hesitated. He had already stretched , 


forth his hand. 

“Yes, sir," I said. 

He drew in his hand, and for an instant 
touched with his long fingers the end of 
his large nose. I plunged ahead. 

“I am in favor of free trade, sir." 

He did not extend his hand. He looked 
at me a moment, and then he said: 

“You are quite right; we must support 
Mr. Cleveland in the coming contest.” 

And then he sank back in his chair and 
laughed. 

e was always like that, following the 
truth as he saw it, wherever it led him. 
But his active days were not many after 
that, ere long he was kicked by one of 
his horses, a vicious animaly.half bronco, 
which he insisted on riding, and he was 
invalided for the rest of his days. He 
spent them in a wheel-chair, pushed about 
by a negro boy. It was a cross he bore 


bravely enough, without complaint, 
spending his hours in reading of politics, 
now that he could no longer participate 
in them, and more arid more in reading 
verse, and even in committing it to 
memory, so that to the surprise of his 
family he soon replaced the grace he had 
always said at table with some recited 
stanza of poetry, and he took to culti- 
vating, or to sitting in his chair while 
there was cultivated, under his direction, 
a little rose garden. He knew them all; 
when a lady called,—if the roses were in 
bloom,—he would say to his colored 
house-boy: 

“Go cut off Madame-Maintenon, and 
bring her here.” 

Then he would present Madame 
Maintenon to the callers with such a bow 
as he could make in his chair, and an 
apology for not rising. He was patient 
and brave, yet he did not like to feel the 
scepter passing from him, and he resented 
what he considered interferences with his 
liberties. One day when he had returned 
from a visit to an old friend, to whose 
home his colored boy had wheeled him, 
one of his daughters asked, in a somewhat 
exaggerated tone of propitiation: 

“Well, Father, how did you find Mr. 
Hovey?” 

"[ found him master of his own 
house!” he blazed. 

In 1896 he supported Mr. Bryan, and 
the neighbors PUN 

* Poor old Major Brand! His mind 
must be affected!” 

It was an effort for him to get out to 
the polls, but he went, beholding in that 
conflict, as he could in any conflict 
however confused and clouded, the issue 
of free men above any other issue.  Hedid 
not get out much after that, even when 
that last summer the few remnants of the 


"66th regiment gathered in Urbana to hold 


the annual reunion. He could not so 
much as get up town to greet his old com- 
rades, and they sent word that in the 
afternoon they would march in review 
before his home. He was wheeled out 
on the veranda, and there he sat while 
his old regiment, the fifty or sixty gray, 
broken men, marched past. ey sa- 
luted as they went by, and he returned 
the salutes with tears streaming down 
the cheeks where I had never seen 
tears before. And he said with a little 
choking laugh: 

“Why, look at the boys!” 

It was not long after, that six of us, his 
grandsons, bore him out of the old home 
orever. And on his coffin were the two 
things that expressed him best, I think— 
his roses and his flag. 

(To be continued) 


To a Poet in Despair 


By John Hall Wheelock 


Sing first: and after break the heavy chain! 
What once we sing we afterwards attain; 


Nor seek without vou for the inner light, 
Within you lies the fire and the might. 


Rebuild it in yourself with fierce endeavor. 
Build up a refuge in yourself forever! 


By the outer terrors baffled, but still glorious, 
Into herself the soul returns victorious; 


Baffled and wounded on the road she trod, 
Up through herself the soul returns to God. 
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“My Biggest Piece of Luck” 





A few months ago we asked our readers to send us stories of good luck taken out of their 
Thousands of letters came in. The three we publish 
below won the first, second and third prizes 


own experiences. 





A Reporter’s Narrow Escape 





ILL SAMPSON, which is not the 
real name of the hero of this 
story, holds one of the most 
responsible positions on one of 
the most influential newspapers in the 
Middle West. His career so far has been 
eminently successful—almost brilliant, 
but it came near ending disastrously be- 
fore it had fairly begun; only rather an 
amazing piece of good luck prevented. 

Everyone is familiar with the early 
chapters of the life-history of the Suc- 
cessful Journalist, and knows what a 
time he had getting his first job. Bill's 
case was just like the rest of them, only 
more so. But always the Successful 
Journalist finally manages to get work 
on a newspaper, and Bill was no exception 
.to this rule. Barely had he secured a 
place in the local room of the largest 
paper in his home city and thoroughly 
learned the way back to the office, how- 
ever, when he came so near ruining all 
future prospects that he is still scared 
when he thinks of it. 

A local club of much prominence had 
been indulging in a lively scrap which 
was about to terminate in an election. 
Each faction to the row had put up a 
candidate for president, and the whole 
city awaited the outcome with keen 
interest. Elaborate preparations were 
made in the office in which Bill was 
employed to beat the Opposition on the 
street with the news on election-day. 
A story, telling with as much detail as 
possible of the election of Smith, was 
written in advance, put into type, and, 
with appropriate head-lines and illus- 
trations, was stereotyped, ready to be 
put on the press. À similar page was pre- 
pared for instant use in case of the elec- 
tion of Jones. When the great day arrived, 
to Bill was assigned the simple but im- 

ortant task of "covering" the election. 
he was told that the two advance pages 
had been arbitrarily numbered one and 
two; he was instructed, when the result 
of the election became known, to call 
up the press-room and give the number 
of the plate to be run—No. 1 in case of 
the election of Smith, and No. 2 in the 
event of the election of Jones. 

Bill wrote down these instructions to 
avoid the possibility of confusion, and 
started out resolved that if his paper was 
not first on the street with the news it 
would be through no fault of his. 

'The club-house was a full half-hour's 
ride from the office, but Bill reached its 
door without mishap. There he met a 
reporter for the Opposition who had just 
lh the meeting. The Opposition re- 
porter said the club was then engaged in 
che discussion of a matter of no interest 
or importance whatever, and that it 


would be not less than three before it 
was ready to take up the election; and, 
as it was then after the noon hour, he 
said he was going down-town for luncheon, 
and invited Bill to go along. Bill was not 
more than half persuaded the first time, 
and the Opposition reporter was forced 
to say it all over again. There undoubted- 
ly would have been consternation among 


the chiefs on Bill's paper could they . 


have known what followed this chance 
meeting. 

It was a good luncheon that the re- 
porter for the Opposition bought Bill, 
and he enjoyed it thoroughly for over 
an hour. After it was disposed of the 
Opposition reporter said it was still two 
hours until the time for the election, 
and he suggested a game of billiards to 
while away a part of this interval. The 
suggestion met with Bill's approval, but 
that his conscience might have no op- 
portunity to upbraid him for neglect of 
duty, he decided to call up the club- 
house on the telephone and inquire how 
the meeting was progressing. 

An employee answered ihe telephone, 
and Bill asked for a member he knew to 
be present. 

There's a good deal going on in there 
just now," said the man, “but I’ll see." 

While he waited with the receiver to 
his ear Bill pondered the words of the 
man. They troubled him vaguely, and 
he wished his club acquaintance would 
hurry up and answer his call. 

After an intolerably long wait the 
telephone transmitted to Bill's ear the 
sound of a door opening and footsteps 
hastening across a floor. The steps 
approached the telephone, and there was 
the voice of one speaking. But it was 
not the voice of Bill's acquaintance at 
all, and it was not speaking to Bill. It 
was, instead, the voice of another re- 
porter on the Opposition, and he was 
calling the Opposition's telephone-num- 
ber into an instrument apparently near 
the one over which Bill had called. Bill 
could hear him distinctly. He could 
even hear him cursing in an undertone 
when he failed to get an instantaneous 
response to his call. His haste increased 
Bill's alarm. 

Presently he said, "That you, Cran- 
dall?" But it wasn't Crandall, and he 
said, “I want to talk to Crandall.” 
Crandall was the Opposition's city editor. 
By this time Bill was listening intently, 
and he heard this much of the ensuing 
conversation: 

“Hello, Crandall! this is Stone. Smith 
is elected, and I believe it's a scoop, 
for I don't see another—" 

It took Bill ten seconds of frantic 
signaling to get the attention of the 
telephone central, and the press-room of 
Bill's paper was at least ten seconds in 
answering the call. With as much calm- 


ness as he could muster Bill said, “This 
is Sampson. Run number one." 

The chiefs on Bill's paper were proud 
of the record they made with that extra; 
they beat the Opposition on the street 
with it by fully twenty minutes. 

CHARLES MILO VERNON. 


Prison—A Blessing in Disguise 





you wouldn’t expect to strike luck 

through being sent to jail, would 
you? Nevertheless, that is what hap- 
pened to a friend of mine. For obvious 
reasons I use a fictitious name. 

Robert Fulsome was an exceptionally 
talented young man. He was admitted 
to the bar in New York, and his future 
seemed bright and assured. But he went 
into politics, fell into bad company, and 
took to drink. He lost his practice and 
descended literally to the gutter. The 
taste for liquor once acquired, it is almost 
impossible to free one’s self from it. It 
becomes a disease. It did with Fulsome, 
sapping his will-power, and he had not 
the means to be treated for it. ‘There 
seemed no hope for him, and he gave up 
to despair. e last blow came when he 
got into a drunken brawl and was sent 
to Blackwell's Island for three months. 
But the penitentiary proved his saving 
and making. As long as he was free he 
was able to get liquor—the vilest sort 
of stuff—in some way. We watch closely 
the adulteration of foods, but we allow 
saloons to exist which sell alleged whisky 
at pase that on their face prove the 
stuff they dispense is terribly adulterated 
and rank poison. 

In the “pen” Fulsome was compelled 
to lead a regular, clean life on wholesome, 
plain diet, and it was impossible for him 
to obtain any intoxicating liquor. At 
first he suffered terribly from the de- 
privation, but at the end of two months 
he was a new man in mind and body, 
and had entirely lost the craving for 
drink. Now he was a very handsome, 
attractive man, and he fell under the 
notice of a wealthy, charitable woman 
who one day visited the prison. She 
learned his history from the deputy 
warden, and determined to give him a 
chance to redeem himself. She visited 
the prison again, and had a long talk 
with him, the result of which was that 
upon his agreeing to take the pledge— 
though he felt now it was unnecessary— 
and go West to her home city, she prom- 
ised to look after him and provide liber- 
ally for his necessities until he should 
become able to provide for himself. 

This happened five years ago. To-day 
Fulsome is her son-in-law, is wealthy, 
and is one of the most prominent lawyers 
and respected citizens in his State. He 
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| has never again touched a drop of strong 
| liquor, and the very odor of whisky 
sickens him. He told me that the “pen 
| cured him more effectually than any 
sanitarium could have done, and that 
the luckiest thing that ever happened to 
him—and it certainly was—was the 
thing that at the time seemed the climax 
of his misfortunes—being sent to jail! 
It proved a blessing in disguise, as do 
so many things that at the time they 
occur crush us with despan. 

HENRY PHILLIPS. 





The Winner of the $250 Prize Letter 
about the Magazine 





NE day in July, 1910, I picked up 
Tue American MAGAZINE and, as 
usual, turned first to The Editor's Table, 
and there read of the eleven cash prizes 
| offered for letters of appreciation for THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. Herei is what struck 
me most forcibly: “We hope that all who 
write will write naturally that which 
they honestly find in their minds.” And 
then I thought, “Why, that will be the 
the easiest thing in the world to do.” 

Little did I realize, as I took up my 

en to tell just how much the magazine 
ad meant to me in my far-away Western 
home, that 2,577 people besides myself 
were going to tell of their appreciation 
also. Had I known this, I should never 
have had the courage to try my luck 
against so many; but as I sat thinking 
about the things I had loved best in the 
magazine, it all came to me that within 
the pages of THe AMERICAN I had first 
enjoyed the writings of David Grayson, 
who, more than any other writer I have 
known, seems to put the very spirit of 
romiance into country life; and as I took 
a retrospective view of all that I had read, 
enjoyed, and absorbed of the thoughts 
emanating from the minds and pens of 
my favorite authors, my pen could not 
write fast enough to suit me of the friend- 
liness I felt for the magazine, and those 
who “ put heart, soul, and mind into its 
pages"; and, as I wrote, the thought 
came to my mind that surely of ' ‘all 
who would write brilliant appreciations” 
for the magazine none could have greater 
cause for appreciation than one whose 
life was spent on a far-western farm, and 
so I wrote it just as it came to my 
mind. 

After the letter was written and mailed, 
I began to think that there would be 
hundreds of others writing letters to tell 
of their feelings for the magazine, but 
I knew none of them could feel more 
deeply than I, though they might express 
the feeling in better language; and f fete 
that, surely, when I had put my very 
heart in that letter, I would win one of the 
twenty-five-dollar prizes. 

Well, one day along toward the last 
of September I hitched the old black mare 
| to the buggy and drove to Yoncalla to 
take some butter and eggs and get the 
mail, the last errand always being the 
most important of all. I walked into that 
little post-office in the same ordinary 
frame of mind in which I had often gone 
there before, asked for the mail without a 
single premonition that anything out of 
the ordinary was coming to me; 

I looked at the envelope of one letter, 














“My Biggest Piece of Luck” 
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and, noticing the address of THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE on the corner, my heart 
gave a sudden jump, for the thought was 
that I had won one of the twenty-five- 
dollar prizes sure enough. When 1 
opened the letter, however, and saw that 
the check was for two hundred and fifty 
dollars, I could hardly credit my own 
eyes, and when I read the kindly letter 
from the editor I was indeed a proud and 
happy woman; and when I reflect that 
it was one chance against 2,577 others, | 
consider it the biggest piece of luck | 
ever had. 

But then here is another thought: 
suppose I had not been a reader of THE 
AMERICAN MagcaziNE? Well, that great 
good luck would never have been mine, 
nor any of the other great enjoyments 
and benefits that are coming to me each 
month through THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

MRS. J. T. MILLER. 





[For the benefit of those who have 
not had an opportunity to read Mrs. 
Miller's prize-winning letter, we here- 
with reprint it.—Ed. | 





fo me you are a living, breathing 
personality. "Through you I am rec- 
ompensed for lack of early educa- 
tional advantages. Through you 
my life has become happier, my hori- 
zon broadened, my interest in the 
World's happenings stimulated. 

Through you I am transformed from 
a commonplace farmer's wife into a 
woman thinking the great thoughts 
of such women as Miss Tarbell and 
Jane Addams. 

Could I ever look upon farm life 
as dull and monotonous after reading 
dear David Grayson? What is more 
beautiful and peaceful than to take 
you of a stormy winter evening and, 
sitting before the great old-fashioned 
fireplace, commune with the great 
minds and hearts that put life, heart, 
soul and individuality into your 
pages? Farm life is idealized and 
ennobled for me through such in- 
fluences. 

Of the thousands who will write 
brilliant appreciations of your dear 
magazine, can one have more cause 
for tender feelings than the little 
farm wife in the Far West, who, while 
raising her poultry, milking her pet 
Jersey cows and attending the many 
duties of life on a farm, is enabled 
to become one in mind and heart 
with the great minds of the day. 

Who that is the mother of bovs 
would part with the memory of Stew- 
art Edward White's stories of little 
Bobby Orde and his sweetheart, or 
the Ernest and Phoebe stories? The 
Interpreter, Mr. Baker, and a host 
of others educate me religiously 
and politically. Time and space 
forbid my mentioning all, but this 
appreciation is straight from the 
heart. To paraphrase a Great 
Teacher: “To whom much is given, 
the same loveth much." 


Next month we shall publish the three 
prize letters in the contest ‘‘The Noblest 
Man I Ever Knew.” 
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Fifty Years Since Gettysburg / 





ERE is Gettysburg as it lay peaceful and serene a few hours before 


the crisis of the Civil War. 
every year. 
that was made here. 
and picture. 


Throngs visit this memorable spot 


One and all go away with a hazy idea of the history 
The story has been told thousands of times by pen 
It is told now in a new way, made a thousand times more 


interesting than ever before, by real photographs taken fifty years ago, in the 


Photographic History 
of the Civil War 


3,800 Photographs—10 Big, Superb Volumes—A Million Word Text 


The Review of Reviews Company dis- 
covered 12,000 wonderful photographs of 
the Civil War, lost to the world for fifty 
years. Unafraid and determined the photog- 
raphers went to the very front armed only 
with clumsy photographic outfits. They saw 
and pictured the tense faces and rugged forms 
of Federal and Confederate in that fratricidal 
struggle. They saw the sweating artillery- 
man ramming home the charge; the field of 
battle strewn with the bloody forms of men 


How Wanamaker’s Can Save You $15.00 


Because the publishers will very shortly begin to pay heavy royalties on these 
valuable photographs, and the price of the history greatly increased to corre- 
spond, the Wanamaker stores have hastened to get the privilege of the low 
price for their customers, a price that will save $15.00 on each set. 
Send the coupon at once for Book of Sample 
It is free. With it you get 
the whole story of the Photographic History and the $15.00 saving. 


John Wanamaker, New York | 
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Pages with some of the strange pictures. 
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selling our new and unequaled port- 
able gasoline table and hanging lamp 
for lighting city and rural homes, 
stores, halls, churches. Most power- 
ful light known, Absolutely safe. 


WE LOAN YOU SAMPLE 


Morebrilliant and many times cheap- 
er than gas or electricity. Guaran- 
teed five years, Everyone a possible 






customer. Noexperience necessary, 
Large commissions, Exclusive terri- 
tory free. Write today. 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO. 
284 Factory Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


and animals; the hospitals, prisons, supply 
stations. With cameras alone they did what 
no other historians in the history of the 
world have succeeded in doing,—grappled 
with absolute truth, conquered it, and gave 
it as a heritage to the American people for 
all generations. The hand of the historian 
may falter, time may efface the memory 
of many events, but the final and truth- 
ful record of the American Civil Waris 
to be found in these photographs. 
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ductions of original 
hotographs, together 
withthestory of thetaking, 
loss and recovery of the pic- 
tures, Also tell me how 1 can 
geta set at low price and little 
paymentsthrough your BookClub. 
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LEARN JEWELERS' ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren 
tloeship. We will also improve the skill of any engraver. Send for our catalog 


The Engraving Sehool. 108 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LEARN TO WRITE | $25 to $100 
‘ADVERTISEMENTS EARN Sweet K 


How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. PA 
108 Page Building, Chicago, Ill, or 150 Nassan 
you CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn 
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Robert W. Chambers 


has written another notable serial, “The 
Business of Life.” 

In the January number of Cosmo- 
politan Magazine the story reaches one 
of its big climaxes. The chief characters, 
Jacqueline and Desboro, have met and 
fallen in love in unusual circumstances. 

They face the consequences of their 
continued intercourse. A decision means 
the regeneration of Desboro or misfor- 
tune for Jacqueline. Which shall it be? 
The problem is worked out with breath- 
less interest as only Chambers can han- 
dle it. The opening chapters of 


“The Business of Life” 


now appearing in Cosmopolitan, move 
forward with intense interest and exciting 
situations. This new serial has more of 
the atmosphere and movement that made 
his “The Common Law” such a tremen- 
dous success than anything Mr. Chambers 
has since written. You cannot afford 
to miss this big new Chambers story. 
Get it in 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 
“The Valley of the Moon" 


Jack London’s latest and greatest serial, 
will start in an early issue. This is but 
another of the brilliant features by the 
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X greatest authors and artists, which have 
N done so much to make Cosmopolitan 
. "America's Greatest Magazine.” 
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Charles Dana Gibson 


is unquestionably our foremost contem- 
porary illustrator. His ''Gibson Girl” is 
a pictorial classic justly celebrated in 
song and story, and the payment of 
$50,000 within a single year to Mr. Gib- 
son for a series of cartoons for a well- 
known magazine is still fresh in the 
public mind. 

Never before has he had so happy a 
medium for exercising his special skill in 
depicting the scenes of Society and 
Bohemia as in Chambers’ ‘‘The Business 
of Life." In his delineation of the fore- 
most figures of the romance, 


Jacqueline and Desboro, 


he has caught with rare skill the spirit of 
the author, and the charming pictures 
will prompt many to preserve and frame 
them. The collaboration of Chambers 
and Gibson on a novel is an assurance of 
many hours of pleasurable reading. Their 


| 
joint productions can be obtained only in | 


Cosmopolitan Magazine | 


This Coupon Brings the Story 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, AMI 


381 Fourth Avenue, 

New York City. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in Robert W. Chambers' 
new story, illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. You 


may send your magazine three months on trial for the 
25 cents (special trial price) enclosed. 


Name 
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Toilet Refinement 
and Mouth Health 


The former suggests, the 
latter demands, the twice- 
daily use of the 
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It is the one tooth brush that doesn’t shirk 
its work, because it can’t. It is built to 
clean the teeth; its scientifically formed 
tufts penetrate to every hidden place, to 
every crevice, back of, in front of, and 
between the teeth. An ordinary flat-faced 
brush merely "touches the high spots." 
But remember decay always starts in the 
obscure places, where the common brush 
doesn’t go. That's why dentists and 


doctors recommend the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
The curved handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic 

(stiff or flexible as you prefer) gives you ac- 

cess to every corner of the mouth, particu- 

larly the back teeth, which are usually so f 

hard to reach properly. The Pro-phy-lac- LUA 


tic saves your gums as well as your teeth. 


THE LONG TUFT CLEANS THE BACK TEETH 
AND INNER SURFACES OF ALL THE TEETH 
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You hang up the Pro-phy- lac-tic; 
it dries quickly, is, absolutely 
sanitary. The individual yellow 
box protects against handling. 
Adult’s, youth’s and child’s sizes, 
hard, medium and soft bristle 
textures. If not at your dealer’s, 
we will supply direct. Send his 
name, 
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188 Pine St., Northampton 
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HE BRISTLES FIT THE TEETH AND CLE 
BETWEEN THE TEETH WHERE DECAY ST 





UN CLEAN TOOTH NEVER D 





Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth, 
Hair, Military and Hand Brushes. 
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The Regent, by Arnold Bennett 


Continued from page 21 





The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 
Illustrations y C. H. TAFFS 





In the preceding pages Arnold Bennett has given a delicious account of Edward 
Henry! s arrival in London, where, with characteristic boldness and desire to ap- 
pear the great man, he goes to Wilkins s, the most exclusive and aristocratic hotel 





A page opened a pair of doors, and 
another page opened another pair of 
doors, each with eighteenth-century cere- 
monies of deference, and Edward Henry 
stood at length in the hall of Wilkins’s. 
The sanctuary, then, was successfully 
defiled, and up to the present nobody had 
demanded his credentials! He took 
breath. 

In its physical aspects Wilkins’s ap- 
peared to him to resemble other hotels— 
such as the Majestic. And so far he 
was not mistaken. Once Wilkins’s had 
not resembled other hotels. For many 
years it had deliberately refused to 
recognize that even the nineteenth 
century had dawned, and its magnificent 
antique discomfort had been one of its 
main attractions to the elect. For the 
elect desired nothing but their own 
privileged society in order to be happy 
in a hotel. A hip bath on a blanket in 
the middle of the bedroom floor richly 
sufficed them, — provided they could 
be guaranteed against the calamity of 
meeting the unelect in the corridors or 
at table d'hóte. But the rising waters of 
democracy—the intermixture of classes— 
had reacted adversely on Wilkins's. The 
fall of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico 
had given Wilkins's sad food for thought 
long, long ago, and the obvious general 
weakening of the monarchical principle 
had most considerably shaken it. Came 
the day when Wilkins’s reluctantly 
decided that even it could not fight 
against the tendency of the whole world, 
and then, at one superb stroke, it had 
rebuilt and brought itself utterly up- 
to-date. 

Thus it resembled other hotels. (Save 
possibly in the reticence of its advertise- 
ments! The Majestic would advertise 
bathrooms as a miracle of modernity, 
just as though common dwelling-houses 
had not possessed bathrooms for the 
past thirty years. Wilkins's had super- 
lative bathrooms, but it said nothing 
about them. Wilkins’s would as soon 
have advertised two hundred bathrooms 
as two hundred bolsters; and for the 
new Wilkins's a bathroom was not more 
modern than a bolster.) Also, other 
hotels resembled Wilkins’s. The Majestic, 
too, had a chamberlain at its portico, 
and an assortment of pages to prove to 
its clients that they were incapable of 
performing the simplest act for them- 
selves. evertheless, the difference be- 
tween Wilkins’s and the Majestic was 
enormous,— and yet so subtle was it 
that Edward Henry could not immedi- 
ately detect where it resided. Then 
he understood. The difference between 
Wilkins’s and the Majestic resided in the 
theory which underlay its manner. And 


Begun on page 19 


the theory was that every person enter- 
ing its walls was of royal blood until he 
had admitted the contrary. 

Within the hotel it was already 


EU 

dward Henry self-consciously crossed 
the illuminated hall, which was dotted 
with fashionable figures. He knew not 
whither he was going, until by chance 
he saw a golden grille with the word 
“Reception” shining over it in letters of | 
gold. Behind this grille, and still further 
protected by an impregnable mahogany 
counter, stood three young dandies in at- 
titudes of graceful ease. He approached 
them. The fearful moment was upon 
him. He had never in his life been so 
genuinely frightened. Abject disgrace 
might be his portion within the next ten 
seconds. 


Addressing himself to the dandy in the | 


middle, he managed to articulate: 

“What nave you got in the way of 
rooms?" 

Could the Five Towns have seen him 
then, as he waited, it would hardly 
have recognized its "card," its charac- 
ter, its mirror of aplomb and inventive 
audacity, in this figure of provincial 
and plebeian diffidence. 

The dandy bowed. 

“Do you want a suite, sir?" 

"Certainly!" said Edward Henry. 
Rather too quickly, rather too defiantly; 
in fact, rather rudely! A habitué would 
not have so savagely hurled back in the 





dandy’s teeth the insinuation that he 
wanted only one paltry room. 

However, the dandy smiled, accepting , 
with meekness Edward Henry’s sudden | 
arrogance, and consulted a sort of 
pentateuch that was open in front of 
him. 

No person in the hall saw Edward 
Henry’s hat fly up into the air and fall 
back on his head. But in the imagination 
of Edward Henry, this was what his hat 
did. 

He was saved. He would have a proud 
tale for Brindley. The thing was as 
simple as the alphabet. You just walked 
in and they either fell on your neck or 
kissed your feet. 

Wilkins’s indeed! 

A very handsome footman, not only 
in white gloves but in white calves, was 
soon supplicating him to deign to enter 
a lift. And when he emerged from the 
lift another dandy—in a frock-coat of 
Paradise—was awaiting him with obeis- 
ances. Apparently it had not yet occurred 
to anybody that he was not the younger | 
son of some aged king. 

He was prayed to walk into a 
gorgeous suite consisting of a corridor, 
a noble drawing-room (with portrait of | 


| 
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His Majesty of Spain on the walls), a 
large bedroom with two satinwood beds, 
a small bedroom, and a bathroom, all 
gleaming with patent devices in porcelain 
and silver that fully equaled those at 
home. 

Asked if this suite would do, he said 
it would, trying as well as he could to 
imply that he had seen better. Then 
the dandy produced a note-book and a 

encil, and impassively waited. The 
orrid fact that he was unelect could no 
longer be concealed. 

"E. H. Machin, Bursley," he said 
shortly, and added: “Alderman Machin.” 
After all, why should he be ashamed of 
being an alderman? 

To his astonishment the dandy smiled 
very cordially, though always with pro- 
found respect. 

“Ah, yes!" said the dandy. It was as 
though he had said: “We have long 
wished for the high patronage of this 
great reputation.” Edward Henry could 
make naught of it. 

His opinion of Wilkins’s went down. 

He followed the departing dandy up 
the corridor to the door of the suite in a 
entirely vain attempt to inquire the price 
of the suite per day. Nota syllable would 
pass his lips. he dandy bowed and 
vanished. Edward Henry stood lost at 
his own door, and his wandering eye 
caught sight of a pile of trunks near to 
another door in the main corridor. 
These trunks gave him a terrible shock. 
He shut out the rest of the hotel and 
retired into his private corridor to 
reflect. He perceived only too plainly 
that his luggage, now at the Majestic, 
never could come into Wilkins’s. It 
was not fashionable enough. It lacked 
elegance. The lounge suit that he was 
wearing might serve, but his luggage was 
totally impossible. Never before had he 
imagined that the aspect of one's luggage 
could have the least importance in one's 
scheme of existence. He was learning, 
and he frankly admitted that he was in an 
incomparable mess. 


III 


A! THE end of an extensive stroll 

through and round his new vast do- 
main, he had come to no decision upon a 
course of action. Certain details of the 
strange adventure pleased him—as for in- 
stance the dandy's welcoming recognition 
of his name; that, though puzzling, was a 
source of comfort to him in his difficulties. 
He also liked the suite; nay more, he 
was much impressed by its gorgeousness, 
and such novel complications as the 
forked electric switches, all of which he 
turned on, and the double windows, 
one within the other, appealed to the 
domestic expert in him; indeed, he at 
once had the idea of doubling the window 
of the best bedroom at home; to do so 
would be a fierce blow to the Five Towns 
Electric Traction Company, which, as 
everybody knew, delighted to keep every- 
body awake at night and at dawn by 
means of its late and its early tram-cars. 
However, he could not wander up and 
down the glittering solitude of his ex- 
tensive suite forever. Something must 
be done. ‘Then he had the notion of 
writing to Nellie; he had promised him- 


self to write to her daily; moreover, it | 
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would pass the time and perhaps help 
him to some resolution. 

He sat down to a delicate Louis XVI. 
desk on which lay a Bible, a Peerage, a 
telephone-book, a telephone, a lamp, and 
much distinguished stationery. Between 
the tasseled folds of plushy curtains 
that plaited themselves with the grandeur 
of painted curtains in a theater, he glanced 
out at the lights of Devonshire Square, 
from which not a sound came. Then he 
lit the lamp and unscrewed his fountain 
pen. 

“My dear wife—” 

That was how he always began, 
whether in storm or sunshine. Nellie 
always began, “My darling husband"; 
but he was not a man to fling darlings 
about. Few husbands in the Five Towns 
are. He thought “darling,” but he never 
wrote it, and he never said it, save 
quizzingly. 

After chess three words the composition 
of the letter came to a pause. What was 
he going to tell Nellie? He assuredly was 
not going to tell her that he had engaged 
an unpriced suite at Wilkins’s. He was 
not going to mention Wilkins’s. Then he 
intelligently perceived that the note- 
paper and also the envelope mentioned 

Alkins's in no ambiguous manner. He 
tore up the sheet and searched for plain 
paper. Now, on the desk there was 
the ordinary hotel stationery, mourning 
stationery, cards, letter-cards, and envel- 
opes for every mood; but not a piece that 
was not embossed with the historic name 
in royal blue. The which appeared to 
Edward Henry to point to a defect of 
foresight on the part of Wilkins's. At 
the gigantic political club to which he 
belonged, and which he had occasionally 
visited in order to demonstrate to himself 
and others that he was a club-man, plain 
stationery was everywhere provided for 
the use of husbands with a taste for 
reticence. Why not at Wilkins's also? 

On the other hand, why should he 
not write to his wife on Wilkins's paper? 
Was he afraid of his wife? He was not. 
Would not the news ultimately reach 
Bursley that he had stayed at Wilkins's? 
It would. Nevertheless, he could not 
find the courage to write to Nellie on 
Wilkins's paper. 

He looked around. He was fearfully 
alone. He wanted the companionship, 
were it only momentary, of something 
human. He decided to have a look at a 
flunkey, and he rang a bell. 

Immediately, just as though wafted 
thither on a magic carpet from the court 
of Austria, a gentleman in waiting arrived 
in the doorway of the drawing-room, 
planted himself gracefully on his black 
silk calves, and bowed. 

“I want some plain note-paper, 
please." 

“Very good, sir." Oh! Perfection of 
tone and of mien! 

Three minutes later the plain note- 
a and envelopes were being presented 
to Edward Henry on a salver. As he took 
them, he looked inquiringly at the gen- 
tleman in waiting, who supported his 
gaze with an impenetrable, invulnerable 
servility. Edward Henry, beaten off with 
great loss, thought: ''There's nothing 
doing here just now in the human com- 
panionship line," and assumed the mask 
of a hereditary prince. 

The black calves carried away their 
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immaculate living burden, set above all 
earthly ties. 

He wrote nicely to Nellie about the 
weather and the journey, and informed 
her also that London seemed as full a 
ever, and that he might go to the theater, 
but he wasn’t sure. He dated the letter 


| from the Majestic. 


As he was finishing it, he heard mys- 
terious, disturbing footfalls in his private 
corridor, and after trying for some time 
to ignore them, he was forced by a vague 
alarm to investigate their origin. A short, 
middle-aged, pallid man, with a long nose 
and long mustaches, wearing a red and 
black-striped sleeved waistcoat and a 
white apron, was in the corridor. At the 
Turk’s Head such a person would have 
been the boots. But Edward Henry 
remembered a notice under the bell, 
advising visitors to ring once for the 
waiter, twice for the chambermaid, and 
three times for the valet. This, then, was 
the valet. In certain picturesque details of 
costumeWilkins’ *swascoquettishly French. 

“What is it?” he demanded. 

“I came to see if your luggage had 
arrived, sir. No doubt your servant is 
bringing i it. Can I be of any assistance 


to you?’ 

The man thoughtfully twirled one end 
of his mustache. It was an appalling 
fault in demeanor; but the man was 
proud of his mustache. 

“The first human being I’ve met here!” 
thought Edward Henry, attracted too by 
a gleam in the eye of this eternal haunter 
of corridors. 

“His servant!" He saw that something 
must be done, and quickly. Wilkins's pro- 
vided valets for emergencies, but ob- 
viously it expected visitors to bring their 
own valets in addition. Obviously ex- 
istence without one's private valet was 
inconceivable to Wilkins's. 

*"The fact is" said Edward Henry, 
“Im in a very awkward situation.” He 
hesitated, seeking to and fro in his mind 
| for particulars of the situation. 

“Sorry to hear that, sir.” 

“Yes, a very awkward situation.” 


He 


| hesitated again. ‘‘I’d booked passages for 


myself and my valet on the Minnetonka, 
sailing from Tilbury at noon to-day, and 
sent him on in front with my H and 
at the very last moment I’ve been abso- 
lutely prevented from sailing! You see 
how awkward it is! I haven’ta thing here.” 

“It is indeed, sir! And I suppose he’s 
gone on, sir?” 

“Of course he has! He wouldn’t find 
out till after she sailed that I wasn’t 
on board. You know the crush and con- 
fusion there is on those “big liners just 
before they start.” Edward Henry had 
once assisted, under very dramatic 
circumstances, at the departure of a 
transatlantic liner from Liverpool. 

P Dasi so, sir!” 

"['ve neither servant nor clothes!" 
He considered that so far he was doing 
admirably. Indeed, the tale could not 
have been bettered, he thought. His 
hope was that the fellow would not have 


| the idea of consulting the shipping intelli- 
| gence in order to confirm the departure 


of the Minnetonka from Tilbury that 
day. Possibly the Minnetonka never had 


! sailed and never would sail from Tilbury. 
: Possibly she had been sold years ago. He 
; had selected the first ship's name that 


came into his head. What did it matter? 


"My man," he added to clinch—the 
proper word “man” had only just oc- 
curred to him—‘‘my man can't be back 
again under three weeks at the soonest." 

The valet made one half-eager step 
towards him. 

"[f youre wanting a temporary 
valet, sir, my son's out of a place for the 





* The chamberlain, pained, glanced 


moment—through no fault of his own. 
He's a very good valet, sir.” 

“Yes,” said Edward Henry judiciously. 
“But could he come at once? That's the 
point." And he looked at his watch, as if 
to imply that another hour without a 
valet would be more than human nature 
could stand. 

“I could have him round here in less 
than an hour, sir," said the hotel valet, 
comprehending the gesture. 

Edward Henry hesitated. 

“Very well, then!” he said command- 
ingly. ‘Send for him. Let me see him." 

He thought: "Dash it! I'm at Wil- 
kins's—I'll be at Wilkins's!" 
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“Certainly, sir! Thank you very 
much, sir!” 

The hotel valet was retiring when 
Edward Henry called him back. 

“Stopa moment. I’m going out, Help 
me on with my overcoat, will you.” 

The man jumped. 

“And you might get me a tooth- 





at Edward Henry for direction" 


brush," Edward Henry airily suggested. 
“And I’ve a letter for the post." 

As he walked down Devonshire Square 
in the dark, he hummed a tune: certain 
sign that he was self-conscious, uneasy, 
and yet not unhappy. At a small but 
expensive hosier's in a side street he 
bought a shirt and a suit of pajamas, 
and also permitted himself to be tempted 
by a special job line of hair-brushes that 
the hosier had in his fancy department. 
U on hearing that powerful word 

ilkins’s,” the hosier promised with 
passionate obsequiousness that the goods 
should be delivered instantly. 

Edward Henry cooled his excitement 


by an extended stroll, and finally re- 
entered the outer hall of the hotel at 
half-past seven, and sat down therein to 
see the world. He knew by instinct that 
the boldest lounge suit must not at that 
hour penetrate further into the public 
rooms of Wilkins's. 

The world at its haughtiest was driving 
up to Wilkins's to eat its dinner in the 
unrivaled restaurant, and often guests 
staying at the hotel came into the outer 
hall to greet invited friends. And Edward 
Henry was so overfaced by visions of 
woman's brilliance and man's utter 
correctness that he scarcely knew where 
to look—so apologetic was he for his 
p lounge suit and the creases in his 

oots. In less than a quarter of an hour 
he appreciated with painful clearness that 
his entire conception of existence had been 
wrong, and that he must begin again at 
the beginning. Nothing in his luggage at 
the Majestic would do. His socks would 
not do, nor his shoes, nor the braid on 
his trousers, nor his cuff-links, nor his 
ready-made white bow, nor the number 
of studs in his shirt-front, nor the collar 
of his coat. Nothing! Nothing! To- 
morrow would be a full day. 

He ventured apologetically into the 
lift. In his private corridor a young 
man respectfully waited, hat in hand, 
the paternal red-and-black waistcoat 
by his side for purposes of introduction. 

he young man was wearing a rather 
shabby blue suit, but a rich and dis- 
tinguished overcoat that fitted him ill. 
In another five minutes Edward Henry 
had engaged a skilled valet, aged twenty- 
four, name Joseph, with a testimonial 
of efficiency from Sir Nicholas Wink- 
worth, Bart., at a salary of a pound a 
week and all found. 

Joseph seemed to await instructions. 
And Edward Henry was placed in a new 
quandary. He knew not whether the 
small bedroom in the suite was for a child, 
or for his wife’s maid, or for his valet. 
Quite probably it would be a sacrilegious 
defiance of precedent to put a valet in 
the small heoo. Quite probably 
Wilkins’s had a floor for private valets 
in the roof. Again, quite probably, the 
small bedroom might be after all specially 
destined for valets! He could not decide, 
and the most precious thing in the 
universe to him in that crisis was his 
reputation as a man about town in the 
eyes of Joseph. 

But something had to be done. 

“You'll sleep in this room," said 
Edward Henry, indicating the door. “I 
may want you in the night." 

“Yes, sir," said Joseph. 

“I presume you'll dine up here, sir,” 
said Joseph, glancing at the lounge suit. 
His ather had informed him of his new 
master's predicament. 

“T shall," said Edward Henry. “You 


might get the menu." 


IV 





HE had a very bad night indeed, owing 

no doubt partly toa general uneasiness 
in his unusual surroundings, and partly 
also to a special uneasiness caused by the 
propinquity of a sleeping valet; bit the 
main origin of it was certainly his dreadful 
anxiety about the question of a first- 
class tailor. In the organization of his 
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Be a Banker 


Learn a profession in four months that will give 
you standing and independence. Splendid op- 
portunities, pleasant work, short hours, frequent 
holidays, yearly vacation with pay, good salary. 
Study at home. Highly endorsed, Catalog free. 
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“DON’T SHOUT” 


"I hear you. I can hear now, as well 

as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh, something 

new—THE MORLEY PHONE. 

I've a pair in my ears now but they 

are invisible. I would not 

know I had them in, 
myself, only that I hear 
all right. 




















“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 
glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible, 

fortable, weight- 
and harm 
me can adjust 
Over one hun 
dred thousand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 763, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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This May be a Chance 
For You 


Every month I mail checks of from 
$5.00 to $100.00 and over to men 
and women representing THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE in their own 
and surrounding towns. There 
still are many towns in which we 
are not adequately represented— 
perhaps yours is one of them, 
Therefore, if you are looking for a 
pleasant occupation that pays big, 
mail me a postal, and I will give 
you full information concerning this 
proposition. A cent spent to-day— 
your total investment, as we furnish 
everything—may mean many dol- 
lars for you in the future. Act 
promptly. 





Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk 6 


The American Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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new life a first-class tailor was essential, 
and he was not acquainted with a first- 
class London tailor. He did not know a 
great deal concerning clothes, though 
quite passably well dressed for a pro- 
vincial, but he knew enough to be sure 
that it was impossible to judge the merits 
of a tailor by his sign-board, and therefore 
that if, wandering in the precincts of 
Bond Street, he entered the first estab- 
lishment that “looked likely," he would 
have a good chance of being “done in the 
eye." So he phrased it to himself as he 
lay in bed. e wanted a definite and 
utterly reliable address. 

He rang the bell. Only, as it happened 
to be the wrong bell, he obtained the 
presence of Joseph in a roundabout way, 
through the agency of a gentleman in 
waiting. Such, however, is the human 
faculty of adaptation to environment that 
he was merely amused in the morning by 
an error which, on the previous night, 
would have put him into a sweat. 

* Good morning, sir," said Joseph. 

Edward Henry nodded, his hands under 
his head as he lay on his back. He decided 
to leave all initiative to Joseph. The man 
drew up the blinds, and, closing the 
double windows at the top, opened them 
very wide at the bottom. 

"It is a rainy morning, sir," said 
Joseph, letting in vast quantities of air 
from Devonshire Square. Clearly, Sir 
Nicholas Winkworth had been a breezy 
master. 

“Oh!” murmured Edward Henry. 

He felt a careless contempt for Joseph’s 
flunkeyism. Hitherto he had had a 
theory that footmen, valets, and all 
male personal attendants were an inex- 
cusable excrescence on the social fabric. 
The mere sight of them often angered him, 
though for some reason he had no objec- 
tion whatever to servility in a nice-looking 
maid,—indeed, rather enjoyed it. But 
now, in the person of Joseph, he saw 
that there were human or half-human 
beings born to self-abasement, and that, 
if their destiny was to be fulfilled, valetry 
was a necessary institution. He had no 
pity for Joseph, no shame in employing 

im. He scorned Joseph; yet his desire, 
as a man about town, to keep Joseph’s 
esteem was in no way diminished. 

“Shall I prepare your bath, sir?" asked 
Joseph. 

Edward Henry was visited by an idea. 

“Have you had yours?” he demanded 
like a pistol-shot. 

Edward Henry saw that Sir Nicholas 
had never asked that particular ques- 
tion. 

“No, sir." 

“Not had your bath, man! What on 
earth do you mean by it? Go and have 
your bath at once!” 

A faint sycophantic smile lightened the 
amazed features of Joseph. And Edward 
Henry thought: "It's astonishing, all 
all the same, the way they can read their 
masters. This chap has seen already that 


| Pm a card. And yet how?” 


“Yes, sir," said Joseph. 

“Have your bath in the bathroom here. 
And be sure to leave everything in order 
for me." 

*' Yes, sir." 

As soon as Joseph had gone, Edward 
Henry jumped out of bed and listened. 
He heard the discreet Joseph respectfully 
push the bolt of the bathroom door. 





Then he crept with noiseless rapidity 
to the small bedroom, and was aware 
therein of a lack of order and of venti- 
lation. The rich and distinguished over- 
coat was hanging on the brass knob at the 
foot of the bed. He seized it, and, 
scrutinizing the loop, read in yellow 
letters: Quayther and Cuthering, 47 Vigo 
Street, W. He knew that Quayther and 
Cuthering must be the tailors of Sir 
Nicholas Winkworth, and hence first- 
class. 

Hoping for the best, and putting his 
trust in the general decency of human 
nature, he did not trouble himself with 
the problem: was the overcoat a gift or 
an appropriation? But he preferred to 
assume the generosity of Sir Nicholas 
rather than the dishonesty of Joseph. 

Repassing the bathroom door, he 
knocked loudly on its glass. 

“Don’t be all day!” he cried. He was in 
a hurry now. 

An hour later he said to Joseph: 

“Im going down to Quayther and 
Cuthering’s.” 

“Yes, sir, said Joseph, obviously 
much reassured. 

*Nincompoop!" Edward Henry ex- 
claimed secretly. ‘‘ The fool thinks better 
of me because my tailors are first-class.” 

But Edward Henry had failed to 
notice that he himself was thinkin 
better of himself because he had adopte 
first-class tailors. 

Beneath the main door of his suite, as 
he went forth, he found a business card 
of the West End Electric Brougham 
Supply Agency. And down-stairs, solely 
to impress his individuality on the hall 
porter, he showed the card to that vizier 
with the casual question: 

“These people any good?” 

* An excellent firm, sir." 

“What do they charge?" 

“ By the week, sir?" 

He hesitated. “Yes, by 

“Twenty guineas, sir.’ 

“Well, you might telephone for one. 
Can you get it at once?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

The vizier turned towards the tele- 
phone in his lair. 

“I say—" said Edward Henry. 

“Sir?” 

“I suppose one will be enough?” 

“Well, sir, as a rule, yes," said the 
vizier calmly. “Sometimes I get a couple 
for one family, sir.” 

Though he had started jocularly, 
Edward Henry finished by blenching. 
“I think one will do. . . . I may possibly 
send for my own car." 

He drove to Quayther and Cuthering's 
in his electric brougham, and while there 
dropped casually the name of Winkworth. 
He explained humorously his singular 
misadventure of the Minnetonka, and 
was very successful therewith, so success- 
ful indeed that he actually began to 
believe in the reality of the adventure 
himself, and had an irrational impulse 
to despatch a wireless message to his 
valet on board the Minnetonka. 1 

Subsequently he paid other fruitful 
visits in the neighborhood, and at about 
half-past eleven the fruit was arriving 
at Wilkins's in the shape of many parcels 
and boxes, comprising diverse items in 
the equipment of a man about town, such 
as tie-clips and Innovation trunks. 

Returning late to Wilkins’s for lunch, 


the week.” 





The Regent, by Arnold Bennett 





he marched jauntily into the large 
brilliant restaurant, and commenced an 
adequate repast. Of course he was still 
wearing his mediocre lounge suit (his 
sole suit for another two days), but some- 
how the consciousness that Quayther 
and Cuthering were cutting out wondrous 
garments for him in Vigo Street stiffened 
his shoulders and gave a mysterious style 
to that lounge suit. 

At lunch he made one mistake, and en- 
joyed one very remarkable piece of luck. 

The mistake was to order an artichoke. 
He did not know how to eat an arti- 
choke. He had never tried to eat an 
artichoke, and his firstessay in this difficult 
and complex craft was a sad fiasco. It 
would not have mattered if, at the table 
next to his own, there had not been two 
obviously experienced women, one ill 
dressed, with a red hat, the other well 
dressed, with a blue hat; one middle- 
aged, the other much younger; but 
both very observant. And even so, it 
would scarcely have mattered, had not 
the younger woman been so slim, pretty, 
and alluring. While tolerably careless 
of the opinion of the red-hatted plain 
woman of middle age, he desired the 
unqualified approval of the delightful 
young thing in the blue hat. They cer- 
tainly. interested themselves in his man- 
ceuvers with the artichoke, and their 
amusement was imperfectly concealed. 
He forgave the blue hat, but considered 
that the red hat ought to have known 
better. They could not be princesses, 
nor even titled aristocrats. He supposed 
them to belong to some baccarat-playing 
county family. 

The piece of luck consisted in the 
passage down the restaurant of the 
Countess of Chell, who had been lunch- 
ing there with a party, and whom he had 
known locally in more gusty days. The 
countess bowed stiffly to the red hat, and 
the red hat responded with eager ful- 
someness. It seemed to be here as it no 
longer was in the Five Towns: every- 
body knew everybody! The red hat and 
the blue might be titled after all, he 
thought. Then, by sheer accident, the 
countess caught sight of himself, and 
stopped dead, bringing her escort to a 
standstill behind her: Edward Henry 
blushed and rose. 

“Ts it you, Mr. Machin?” murmured 
the still lovely creature warmly. 

They shook hands. Never had social 
pleasure so thrilled him. The conversa- 
tion was short. He did not presume on 
the past. He knew that here he was not on 
his own ash-pit, as they say in the Five 
Towns. The countess and her escort went 
forward. Edward Henry sat down again. 

He gave the red and the blue hats one 
calm glance, which they failed to with- 
stand. The affair of the artichoke was 
forever wiped out. 

After lunch he went forth again in his 
electric brougham. The weather had 
cleared. The opulent streets were full 
of pride and sunshine. And as he pene- 
trated into one shop after another, re- 
ceiving kowtows, obeisances, curtsies, 
homage, surrender, resignation, submis- 
sion, he gradually comprehended that 
it takes all sorts to make a world, and 
that those who are called to greatness 
must accept with dignity the ceremonials 
inseparable from greatness. And the 
world had never seemed to him so fine, 


nor any adventure so diverting and up- 
lifting as this adventure. 

When he returned to his suite, his 
private corridor was piled up with a 
numerous and excessively attractive 
assortment of parcels. Joseph took his 
overcoat and hat and a new umbrella, 
and placed an easy chair conveniently 
for him in the drawing-room. 

“Get my bill,” he said shortly to 
Je as he sank i into the gilded fauteuil. 

es, sir.” 

The black-calved gentleman in waiting 
brought the bill. It lay on a salver, 
and was folded, conceivably so as to 
break the shock of it to the recipient. 

Edward Henry took it. 

* Wait a minute," he said. 

He read on the bill: ‘Apartments £8. 
Dinner £1 2 0. Breakfast 6s. 6d. Lunch 
18s. Half Chablis 6s. 6d. Valet’s board 
10s. Tooth-brush 2s. 6d. 

“That’s a bit thick, half a crown for 
that tooth-brush!" he said to himself. 
*However—"' 

The next instant he blenched again. 

“Gosh!” he privately exclaimed as he 
read: ‘‘Paid driver Oe aria £2 3 6." 

He had forgotten the taxi. But he 
admired the sang-froid of Wilkins's, which 
paid such trifles as a matter of course, 
without deigning to disturb a guest by 
an inquiry. Wilkins’s rose again in his 
esteem. 

The total of the bill exceeded thirteen 

ounds. 

“All right,” 
in waiting. 

"Are you leaving to-day, sir?" 
being permitted himself to ask. 

“Of course I’m not leaving to-day! 
Haven't I hired an electric brougham for 
a week?" Edward Henry burst out. 
“But I su ppose I’m entitled to know 
how much I'm spending!" 

The gentleman in waiting humbly 
bowed, and departed. 

Alone i in the splendid chamber, Edward 
Henry drew out a swollen pocketbook 
and examined its crisp, crinkly contents, 
which made a beauteous, reassuring sight. 

* Pooh!" he muttered. 

He reckoned he would be living at the 
rate of about fifteen pounds a day, or 
five thousand five hundred a year. 
(He did not count the cost of his pur- 
chases, because they were in the nature of 

capital expenditure.) 

"heap!" he muttered. “For once 
I’m about living up to my income!” 

The sensation was exquisite in its 
novelty. He ordered tea, and afterwards, 
feeling sleepy, he went fast asleep. 

He awoke to the ringing of the tele- 
phone-bell. It was quite dark. 

The telephone-bell continued to ring. 

‘Joseph!” he called. 

The valet entered. 

“What time is it?” 

“ After ten o'clock, sir.” 

“The deuce it is!" 

He had slept over four hours! 

“Well, answer that confounded tele- 


he said to the gentleman 


the 


Joseph obeyed. 

‘It’s a Mr. Bryany, sir, if I catch the 
name right,” said Joseph. 

Bryany! For twent four hours he 
had scarcely thought of Bryany, or the 
option either. 

"Bring the 
Edward Henry. 


telephone here,” said 






OR twenty- dive years 
we have made the best 
sausage we know how to make, al- 
ways remembering that sausage 
making was a simple thing, after all. 


But, just because we use only 
choice, young, milk-fed pork seasoned 
with home-ground spices and no fill- 
ers or cheapeners at all, we find that 
people all over America want to buy 
sausage from us. 


Every step in the making of our 
sausage is personally looked after by 
a member of our family. We appre- 
ciate keenly the value of the reputa- 
tion our sausage has gained through 
being honestly made and honestly 
advertised. 


Every year a large number of new 
grocers begin to sell our sausage. 
Your grocer will tell you about us— 
about our prices and the sizes of 
our packages—how he gets fresh 
shipments at least twice a week, and 
sometimes oftener, and why you will 
find our "standing order" plan re- 
markably convenient. 


If no local grocer can supply you, 
write to us. We are prepared to ex- 
press fresh sausage to you direct, 
made the same day your order is re- 
ceived. We would like to tell you 
also about our ham and bacon—how 
they are smoked slowly over hickory 
embers, and how ourlard is rendered 
in an open kettle and stirred while 




































cooling. Do you want to know 
about these things? Drop us a card 
if you do. 






MILO C. JONES 


Jones Dairy Farm, Box 619, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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hind the fireman stands the in- 
surance company to make good 
the loss which the fireman's cour- 


age cannot prevent. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company leads all companies in 
the amount of losses paid. Its 
payments now exceed 150 mil. 
lions. It stands always ready to 
meet any call which may be made 
upon it. 


When next you insure 


Insist on the Hartford 
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10 Washington Street 
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last sixty minutes? 
' on something worth while. 





The cord would just reach to his chair. 

*Hello! Bryany! Is that you?" cried 
Edward Henry gaily. 

And then he heard the weakened voice 
of Mr. Bryany in his ear: 

"How d'ye do, Mr. Machin? I've 
been after you for the better part of two 
days, and now I find you're staying in 
the same hotel as Mr. Sachs and me!" 

“Oh!” said Edward Henry. 

He understood now why on the previous 
day the dandy introducing him to his 
suite had smiled a welcome at the name 
of Alderman Machin, and why Joseph 
had accepted so naturally the command 
to take a bath. Bryany had been talking, 
recounting his exploits as a card. 

The voice of Bryany continued: 

“Look here! I’ve got Miss Euclid 
here and some friends of hers. Of course 
she wants to see you at once. Can you 
come down?" 

“Er—” He hesitated. 

He could not come down. He would 
have no evening wear till the next day 
but one. x 


Here's 


Said the voice of Bryany: *What?" 

“T can't," said Edward Hery: “Tm 
not very well. But listen. All of you come 
up to my rooms here and have supper, 
will you? Suite 48.” 

“pi ask the lady,” said the voice of 
Bryany, altered now, and a few seconds 
later: “Were coming!” 

* Joseph," Edward Meany gave orders 
rapidly as he took off his coat and re- 
moved the pocketbook from it. “I’m ill, 
ra understand. Anyhow, not well. 

ake this," handing him the coat, “and 
bring me the new dressing-gown out of 
that green cardboard box from Rollet’s— 
I think it is. And then get the supper 
menu—I’m very hungry." 

Within sixty seconds he sat in state, 


wearing a grandiose green dressing- 
gown. The change was accomplished just 
in time. Mr. Bryany entered, and not 


only Mr. Bryany, but Mr. Seven Sachs, 
and not only these; but the lady who had 
worn a red hat at lunch. 
“Miss Rose Euclid,” said Mr. Bryany. 
(To be continued) 


Hoping! 


By William Johnston 


I—SIXTY MINUTES OF SALARY 


ID YOU ever reduce your income 
to hours? You make, say, $2,500 
a year, or fifty dollars a week. 
You are at your desk eight hours 
a day and four on Saturdays. For each 
of the forty-four hours you receive one 
dollar and thirteen cents. 
Do you earn it? 
If you are honest with yourself you will 
have to admit that you do not—at least 
not every hour. Just for the fun of it 


| keep tab some day. As you go out of 


the office at noon ask yourself what you 
have done in the last four hours. ore 
than likely you were a few minutes late 
that morning. How much time did you 
spend chatting? Was it a square deal 
to your employer to be writing those per- 
sonal letters? It will amaze you to find 
how much time you have frittered away. 
You will be glad that your employer is 
not looking over your shoulder. Per- 
haps you will even understand why he 
does not raise your salary. 

Watch men who are getting ahead in 
the world, men who are working their 
way up or who are in business for them- 
selves. You'll find most of them work- 
ing sixty-one minutes to the hour. 

So attain success a man doesn't have 
to work twenty-four hours a day. If he 
works eight hours of sixty minutes each 
hecan do it. Relaxation and play and a 


| proper amount of sleep are as essential 
| to success as work is. 


It's the man who 
works when he works and plays when he 


| plays who gets the most out of life. 


It is making the minutes count that 
makes life profitable. 

By the way, how did you spend the 
Let's hope it was 


II—SATISFY YOURSELF 


THE Meliorist came a so-called 
friend: ‘‘So-and-so said thus and so 
about you.” 





“Well,” said the Meliorist placidly, 
"if it is true he had a perfect right 
to say it. If it is not true, it does 
not concern me in the least. The lie 
will hurt him more than it will hurt 
me." 

It is not what people say about you— 
it’s what you are that counts. The 
one person in all this world whom you 
ahould aim to satisfy is yourself. You 
alone know yourself. ther people 
know your outward appearance, your 
actions, your deeds. You, and you alone, 
know your motives, your ambitions, your 
thoughts. . 

Are you satisfied with yourself? It is 
your own fault if you are not. Are you 
satisfied that you are doing the best you 
can in your work, that you are making 
the most of your time? Are you confi- 
dent that your conduct toward your fam- 
ily, your friends, your neighbors, your 
employer, cannot be improved? 

Look yourself straight in the face this 
morning in your mind's looking-glass. 
Ask yourself whether it is what people 
say about you or what you are that hurts. 
Analyze your own conduct in all matters. 

Put yourself in the other fellow's 
place and try to see your actions 
through his eyes. Imagine that you 
are your exipbsyer instead of yourself. 
Answer honestly whether if he knew 
as much about you as you know your- 
self he would discharge you or would 
raise your wages. If you do this con- 
scientiously there are many things you 
will do differently. 

Remember this, too. Other people's 
opinion of you is based on your own opin- 
ion of yourself. Are you self-respect- 
ing? Other people will respect you. 
Are you truthful? The world will be- 
lieve you. Are you honest? Every- 
one will trust you. 

But weigh yourself frequently. Weigh 
yourself carefully. Be certain that your 
own opinion of yourself is justified. Be 
satished with yourself. 








Jimmie” 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


Edith introduces “‘efh- 
ciency" into the Pres- 
ton home. Brother 
Jimmie is the victim. 
The effect upon him 
and the whole house- 
hold is joyously told in 
Mrs. Vorse's best vein 
in the January number. 


Illustrations in color by Harry Linnell 
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Kewpie Kutouts 


By Rose O'Neill 


Young folks will turn 
with glee to page 
twenty-one of the Jan- 
uary Companion pre- 
senting the Kewpie 
That is Careful of His 
Voice, and Dottie Dar- 
ling's Sister Nan. 
Kutouts so cute and 
cunning there never 
were before, as all Com- 
panion children know. 


“The Blue Butterfly” 


By Mary Wilkins Freeman. — Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


“Marcia Keyes undoubtedly led a appeal of almost breathless inter- 


double life, and the life of which 
nobody knew was wonderful, inno- 
cent and tragic,” so begins Mrs. 
Freeman’s short story, under whose 
seemingly quiet surface runs an 


King Edward’s 
Favorite Daughter 


William Armstrong’s inter- 
esting story deals with the 
life of Queen Maud of Nor- 
way. The author spent 
many months abroad, 
gathering material, includ- 
ing rare photographs, for 
this article. It is of to-day, 
yet it has all the charm of 
picturesque romance of an 
age gone by. 


Suffrage—Plain 
or Militant? 
Elizabeth Mulhallon 


makes some rare, amazing 
discoveries in an article of 
intensely dramatic interest. 
It is a most thorough and 
fair-minded story of the 
militant movement and the 
famous Hunger Strike. 


Charles 


est. 


illustrator. 


Stories 


Sixteen of the Seventy-Five Short Stories and 
Serials for 1913 


The Gypsy 
A Will and a Way 


Golden Manitou 
Meeting the Dog 
The Party 


'The Ghost Hunt 
Mr. Pipp's Waterloo 
Jack and Jill and Some Others 
| by Fannie Heaslip Lea 
Who Gave You This Name? by David Lloyd 
'The Seven Million Years by Georgia Wood Pangborn 

The West Wind 
The Earth Woman 
An Instrument of Providence by Bertha Runkle 
| A Serial 


Diantha 
by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Aunt Matilda’s Double Life 


The Heart’s Country 


A Two-Part Story 
by Josephine Daskam Bacon 


A Three-Part Story 
by Mary Hastings Bradley 


by Alice Brown 
by Mary Stewart Cutting 


A Friendship Village Story 
by Zona Gale 


by Margarita Spalding Gerry 


A Play 
by Ellis O. Jones 


by Laura Spencer Portor 
by Mary Brecht Pulver 


by Mary Heaton Vorse 


A Serial 
by Mary Heaton Vorse 


Dana Gibson has 
‘drawn a full-page illustration, en- 
dowed with all the characteristic 
brilliance and charm of this famous 


The Woman’s 
Helper 


Fifteen of the departments 
which have made the Com- 
panion famous: 


About People 
Conducted by Arthur Guiterman 


The Tower Room 
by Anne Bryan MoOall 
Embroidery 
The best of patterns for everything 


by Evelyn Parsons 

The Fashions 
UNIT Grace Matearce Gaunt 
Cooking 


by Fannie Merritt Farmer 
—the best cook in the worid 


House-Building Department 
Knitting and Crocheting 
by 


elen Marvin 


Questions of Etiquette 
by Christine Terhune Herrick 


A Year of Club Work 
by Oaroline French Benton 


Puzzles by Sam Loyd, Jr. 


Entertainment Etiquette 
ver and timely ideas each month 


The Exchange 
A department of helpful ideas 


Home Decoration and Handicraft 
The Children’s Department 
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Warren & Wetmore 
Architects 





THE TERMINAL CITY 


THE GREATEST CIVIC DEVELOPMENT EVER UNDERTAKEN-—INCIDENT TO THE 
NEW GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL IN NEW YORK CITY WHICH WILL BE 


OPENED EARLY IN 1913 


This vast undertaking comprehends the 
erection of a great 'l'erminal City, com- 
plete in itself, a city within a city, oc- 
cupying an area of thirty city blocks, 
in New York City. 


It will embrace hotels and modern 
apartment houses, convention and ex- 
hibition halls, clubs and restaurants, 


and department stores and specialty 
shops. In short, practically every sort 
of structure or enterprise incident to 
the modern city. 


These features are all in addition to post 
office, express buildings and other natu- 
ral adjuncts of the up-to-date terminal— 
to expeditiously handle diverse traffic. 


THE NEWLY COMPLETED 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 


Will provide every detail essential to the com- 
fort and convenience of its patrons. The 
Terminal itself is the physical embodiment of 
the latest and the highest ideal of service. Its 
adequate description is impossible here. It 
must be seen to be fully appreciated — or indeed 
to be completely comprehended. 


The main Terminal Building alone is 
722 feet long and 301 feet wide on 
the surface, and half again as wide 
below the street level. It will 
accommodate comfortably 30,000 
people at one time. 













Through and suburban service occupy different 
levels approached by inclines, avoiding stair- 
ways, so that each level may be reached with- 
out confusion. Incoming and outgoing traffic 


is segregated and the two currents of travel 
separated. 


Every facility is progressively 
arranged so that no step need be 
retraced, no time need belost. There 
are 33 miles of track within the Ter- 
minal, which will hold over 1000 cars 
at one time. 


Dedicated to the Public Service, 
Early in 1918. 

















James Montgomery Flagg 
in Words and Pictures 


“de 


Auto Fois—Auto Moeurs 
which 1s Swedtsh for 


The Point of View 


with the Income 


EN years ago you 
and Polly went 
about in the street- 
cars. 

Five years ago 
you used taxis occa- 
‘sionally. 

At that period 
you said, “If I had 
an automobile I think I could send for my 
friends once in a while!" “Why, it would 
be half my pleasure in having a car to 
put at the disposal of my friends!" 

Polly agreed with you. 

You continued, “It isn’t as if automo- 
biles could catch pneumonia—” 

“I don't think you and I could be as 
thoughtless and selfish 
as some of our rich 
friends, could we?" 
Polly remarked. 





Changes 


the great Klaxon horned Gasolene Bug 

the motor-car takes precedence of every- 

thing else—home ties, duty, the hope of 

t future life, all are forgotten for the time 
eing. 

Your library table is littered with 
specifications, booklets, and photos of 
every kind of car; so is your desk. Your 
overcoat pockets bulge with them. You 
spend hours which ought to be spent at 
your desk, standing around on the glassy 
floors of the motor harems amongst the 
potted palms listening to the he sirens 
softly honking of their wares. 

You even come sneaking back at night, 
when the shops are closed, and gaze 
hypnotized through the Pittsburgh panes 





* No," you asserted 
warmly. “It isn't that 
we put ourselves up as 
being saintly, or any rot 
like that, but—” 

“No,” agreed Polly. 
“I know what you 
mean—we simply aren't 
built that way. We 
shouldn't be happy if 
we thought some of our 
poorer friends had to 
struggle up to our house 
to dinner in the subway 
when we had a perfectly 
good motor-car!" 

"That was five yearsago. 

The awakening of Helena Ritchie was 
a deep snoreless sleep compared to yours. 

It's a cinch to put a dream-car at the 
disposal of your friends! 

ell, anyhow! 
y The time arrived when you could not 
exactly afford, but you could at least 
buy, a car. 

From the moment you are bitten by 





“This car isn't sold, is it?” 


at the car of your dreams; then back again 
after breakfast with the fanatical en- 
thusiasm of the Wagnerite at Bayreuth. 

While Polly is trying the seats of the 
smart town car up near the window, 
one of the Benzine Brummels is telling 
you something beginning with, ‘‘I guess 
you've heard this one. Stop me if you 
have—” 


A caricature of the author 





SS 
and. artist by himself 


This is done to rest your brain from 
the exertion of trying to understand why 
the tail-light is not attached to the 
radiator-fan. 

Otherwise these cataracts of “differ- 
entials," “multiple disk,” and ‘“‘cane- 
clutches,” ‘‘timing-gears” and “splash 
systems,” would rock your mentality and 
perhaps make it turn turtle and sink at 
the dock! 

They speak kindly of other cars, and 
tell you in what essentials they are lack- 
ing, not knocking, mind you,—or only a 
little in one cylinder! 

They pass debonairly over the stupid 
and minor considerations of construction 
and leap, as it were, with a glad cry of 
home-coming to the im- 
portant points like the 
cigar-lighters and the 
initials on the door-pan- 
els. There is where they 
are on safe ground and 
can become eloquent. 

They show you scrap- 
books full of testimonial 
letters from regular busi- 
ness men—regular fellers 
who sit at desks and 
have telephones and pa- 

er-weights and office- 
ap and things—letters 
writ en on bona-fide 
typewriters, and they 
have “PXG” down in 
the corners just like real 
letters. 

'These men write and 
tell them how crazy they are about their 
new cars—how they would rather be 
wrecked in one of their cars than ride 
safely in any other make. You can't 
help being impressed. 

You put off telling them that you are 
going to buy a second-hand car as long 
as you can, and when you tell them what 
a piker you are, you are awfully surprised 
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Enjoy Life! 


Get all you can out of it. 
Live every minute. Vibra- 
tion is life. It is the very 
foundation of all existence. 
It will give you the power 
to see clearly—think keen- 
ly—act quickly. It will fill 
you full of the real joy of 
living. 

Rests, Strengthens, 

Renews, Repairs 


Every vital organ is crammed full 
of vitality. The clogging waste is 
swept away by the coursing blood 
which this marvelous force sets leap- 
ing through every vein and artery 
with the virile strength of perfect health. 
You sleep as restfully as you used 
to. You awaken, refreshed mental- 
ly—physically—strong in mind and 
body and glad to be alive. 


A 60 Day Special Offer 


For a limited time we are making 
a remarkable Special Offer on the famous 
White Cross Electric Vibrator. The 
wonders of Vibration—the same treat- 
ments for which specialists charge huge 
fees. It also gives Faradic and Galvanic 
Electricity, Swedish Movements, etc.— 
All within your reach if you act at 


once. 

Handsomely Il- 
lustrated Book 
on ''Health and 


A nanny FREE 
' Beauty” tells you 


FREE 4, just what you want 
BOOK 4 tells you | 

COUPON ^, 

LINDSTROM, SMITH CO. 4, 





ation , 
and what it will do 
for you Get posted 
right away. Your 
h, name and address on 
Desk 1051 4, coupon or on a postal 


218 S.Wabash Ave., Chicago), or letter is all—send 
t, now. 
Gentlemen: P! 


CU. LINDSTROM, 
satans 4 SMITH CO. 

the WHITE CROSS () Desk 1051 

i 4 218S. 


^, Wabash Ave. 


now 





Name . 


Addrees........ Leer eene 








they don't throw you bodily through the 
plate-glass windows. 

No, it is really so—they still talk to 
you as if you were an out-and-out white 
citizen. These gentlemanly salesmen even 
gloss over your bad break to the extent 
of being willing to actually sell you a 
| second-hand car themselves. They speak 
of them as “rebuilt” 
cars. They are re- 
| built in the same 
| degree that your 

blue serge suit is re- 
| built when you send 
it around to the 
tailors to be sponged 
an pressed. 
(Which, by the way, 
means pressed.) 
* Rebuilt cars" are 
covered by the same 
guarantee as their 
new cars. Which 
uarantee is worth 
ully eight cents in 
Confederate money. 

They show you 
and Polly the “re- 
built" car. A dis- 
tinct bargain. Polly 
had it on the tip of 
her tongue to say, 
"Why did she leave 
her last place?" 
when Brummel an- 
ticipated her by vol- 
unteering, ‘‘ Blink- 
ensop is selling this 
because he wants a more powerful car.” 

“I thought you said this was a power- 
ful car!” you venture, a shade uneasily. 

* Powerful! All the power you'll ever 
want, my boy! We'll take him up Fort 
George Hill, eh, Bud?" ‘This to the 
demonstrator, who shifts on to his other 
foot, and smiles, “ Nothing to it!” 

You feel rebuked. 

You and Polly are given a demon- 

| stration. 
5 The psychology of the trade starts 
| psyching at the moment you take your 
seat in the car. The instant the wheels 
turn you are a goner! 

You are now the best salesman they 





ME 


for that car as if it were something you 
had invented yourself. You are only too 
willing to be convinced of its perfections 
—only too anxious to believe all those 
Indians tell you in their salaried enthu- 
siasm. 

An awful clattering underneath your 
feet, that in later years of experience 
would clearly indicate frazzled bearings, 
you are now eager to have explained 





away as nothing but the sweet purr of 


perfect mechanism. 

You sit on the edge of the seat, nerves 
taut, inwardly challenging these men to 
say anything nasty about their own 
goods! Their own? Yours! Nothing 
short of spontaneous combustion or the 
complete destruction of all the roads in 
the United States can stop you from buy- 
ing that car! 

You clutch the leather arm-rests with 
the fierce joy of ownership, and cry, 
* Gee, s boat!" 

ee, some boa 

“We could a-done that hill just as 

| easy on high!" grins the wicked demon- 
|! strator as he looks around for your 
approval. 








“T guess you've heard this one. 
Stop me if you have" 


| have! You sell yourself the car! You root 
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*When can I have it?" you hiss, 
hardly recognizing your own voice. 

“By the way," says the salesman, 
doubtfully, to the Bor bs demonstrator, 
“this car isn’t sold, is it?” 

“Oh, my God!" 

**Oh, no, it's all right—I was thinking 
of that 1911 runabout of Johnson's— 
no, it's all right!" 

“Oh!” 

You nearly swal- 
lowed your Adam’s 
apple. 

“It will take . 
about two weeks to 
paint it,” says the 
cunning salesman. 
"You can have it 
any old color you 
like!" 

You and Polly 
would like dark blue. 

“Tn that case I’m 
afraid it would take 
from four to five 
weeks, as they'd 
have to scrape it 
down to the bone!" 

“Gosh, I don't 
want to wait all that 
time!" you groan. 

He knew you 
"wouldn't. 

“Well, then why 
not have it crim- 
son?" 

“Why, it's crim- 
son now!" you say, 
glancing quickly over the side. 

“Yes, something on that shade—it 
would be stunning!" 

“Yes, I guess that would be bully— 
wouldn't it, Polly?” 


'The curtain is lowered to indicate the 
lapse of two weeks. 

The car is at your 
chauffeur. 

'The same salesman that stung you with 
the car stung you also with the chauffeur. 
The lemon and the lemonade. 

\ The next step is to get a couple of 
innocent friends to go with you to drive. 

4In certain ways owning your first car is 
like being in love. You want everybody 
to meet the girl. 

You and Polly and the two innocent 
friends start gaily up Broadway in’ the 
car. You have decided to go to Yonkers, 
a moderate though eccentric ambition. 
At about One Hundredth Street some- 
thing happens. You don’t know what. 
Neither does the chauffeur. But the 
beautiful crimson chariot refuses to 
proceed, and punctuates its refusal with 
extraordinary noises. 

The chauffeur starts it again. Hope is 
renewed —bang! Stop again. Chauffeur 
gets out again and lifts up the lid of the 
trunk at the front end and fumbles 
around. Nothing. Conversation expires. 
You laugh hysterically and remark that 
something must be rhe matter. Chauffeur 
says it’s all of that, and that you will all 
have to get out and let him get the car 
home when he can. That get it home he 
will, he never having been towed home 
in his professional life! 

As there doesn’t seem to be anything 
else to do, you all get out and go home 
in the subway. he friends murmur 
something about enjoying the ride, and 


door with the 


: — 





I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 





“Blinkensop is selling this because he wants a more powerful car’’ F 


you mutter something about having to 
try it again some time. 

After trying in vain to get that car 
out of town or even past One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, it dawns on you 
that someone has unloaded an acid fruit 
on you. 

‘he chauffeur (whose salary you paid, 
by the way, during the two weeks the 
car was being painted, as otherwise you 
might not be able to hold him and there 
being only one chauffeur in the city at the 
time) suggests your letting him take down 
the engine. You say, “I don't know what 
it is, but do it." So he takes down the 
engine, whose piston-rings, had you but 
known about such things, were draped 
around the pistons with the same mathe- 
matical precision that the rope rings fall 
around the stake in the game of ring-toss 
on shipboard. 

When friend chauffeur had finished 
putting the engine together again, he had 
enough parts left over to make a cheap 
vacuum cleaner and a pair of Colonial 
andirons. 

You finally get a real car, but you never 
forgive that agreeable young salesman 
who sold you the first one. Son watch 


for him in the streets. You wouldn't, of 
course, want to run over him. At least, 
not all over him. 

It seems now, since you've had several 
cars, that you can't remember not having 
one. Polly says you act that way. In 
what particular way? “Oh,” says Polly, 
"for instance, the Hallecks are coming 
to dinner to-night, and you hadn't 
thought to send our car for them." 

“Well, I'll send for them if you want 
me to, Polly!" 

“No, I don’t particularly care. I was 
just thinking the way you and I used to 
talk when we didn't have a car." 

“T get you, Polly, but I thought I 
wouldn't send Peter out to-night, as 
we've been using him pretty steadily 
these last few nights!" 

"That's one phase of the thing. 

Then if you send your car around for 
some people six times running, and for 
some idiotic reason you carelessly forget 
to send for them the seventh time, the 
frost is on the pumpkin, Jessie dear, the 
next time you see them! Which shows 
you the truth of the old adage, “Never 
start anything you can't continue for- 
ever. 





“I don't know what it ts, but do it" 











Welch's is the drink for 
youth and age.  ]t tastes 
good, satisfies thirst and is 
healthful. It contains all the 
health-giving qualities of the 
finest Concord grapes. <A 
physician calls it ''fruit nutri- 
tion in fluid form. ^? 

Welch’s is safe—it is just 
unfermented grape juice. It 
contains no alcohol ; nothing 
has been added to it. — It is 


a splendid temperance bev- 
erage for the home. 


Welch's 


Juice 
“fhe National Drin&^ 

For the Concord grapes used 
for Welch’s we pay a bonus. 
We demand, and secure, 


Grape ` 


the pick of the Chautauqua A 


Grape Crop. Only the best 
will do for WELCH’S. 


Buy WELCH’S by the Case 


Welch’s is sold in quart and 
pint bottles. Order a case and 
keep a supply in the house. 
Write today for our free book- 
let of recipes for drinks and 
desserts. 

If unable to get WELCH’S of 
your dealer we will ship a trial 
dozen pints, express free east 
of Omaha, for $3.00. Sample 
4-oz. bottle, mailed, 10c. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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; The Most Popular Roof in the World) Special Note 








HE illustration above shows the familiar gravel | We advise incorporat- 
ing in plans the full 


surface of a Barrett Specification. Roof. wording of The Barrett f | 
: , : : Specification, in order s 
Roofs of this type are used with the fullest satisfaction on | to avoid any misunder- IE 





thousands of great factories and commercial establishments all | standing. bd 
ver the United States. : 
i U : 3 ‘ If any abbreviated f 
The Barrett Specification is the standard method for con- | form’ is desired how- x 
structing these roofs. ever the following is [9 
It specifies the kind of felt and pitch that should be used, the quantity suggested: 
required and it further defines the correct method of applying same. It also | ROOFING — Shall be Kk 
specifies a simple and practical method of inspection and provides for the | 4 Barrett Specification $; 
identifying of the pitch and felt. ... ., | Roof laid as directed z 
If this specification is carefully followed, the owner of the building is | in printed Specifica- P 
assured of a roof that will usually last twenty years or more without any | tion, revised August 15, 
maintenance expense W hatever. 1911, using the materi- PS 


We shall be pleased to mail architects, engineers or owners of buildings, | als specified, and sub- 
copies of The Barrett Specification with diagrams from which blue prints can | ject to the inspection 
be made. Address nearest office. requirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY ag 
Sra Toek fi eh ales À à Ha ien an St oe € d "i e Pittsburgh Cincinnati AP 
v ( M ^ runt V Var er t. John, N Halifax, N. 8 "^ 


pee Vanco in, N. B 


In the Interpreters House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house [BuNvaws PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 





HEN we stopped talking last 
month at the request of the 
Editor, we.were saying some- 
thing about theneed ofimpress- 
ing on the nünds of the public the shame- 
fulness of political bribery. This may 
look like a homeopathic remedy for a 
mighty serious disease, and people gener- 
ally are likely to laugh at such triturates 
and dilutions when the possibility exists 
of quarantining the infected persons in a 
jail. This burly remedy appeals to the 
common sense of the average man and his 
perfectly human enjoyment of the misery 
of others. If they confessed the truth, 
many people would rather see the criminal 
punished than the crime corrected. 

A good deal of savagery still survives 
in our criminal laws as well as in other 
expressions of human activity. The main- 

tenance of capital 


The Luxury punishment against 
all proof of its use- 


of Killi 
usg lessness in preventin 


murders is but a tribute to this uncivilize 

passion for vengeance. While the public 
continues to enjoy the luxury of killing 
men legally who have offended its sense 
of security or its self-esteem by killing 
men illegally, the plain hangman or his 
more ghastly brother who turns on the 
electric current will always have employ- 
ment somewhere in the Christian world. 

It will not do to neglect this common 
feeling in dealing with bribe-givers and 
bribe-takers. In fact, it may be of con- 
siderable use in promoting the agitation 
against these crimes, for ıt is plain that 
the more you increase the horror of a 
community for an offense the more cer- 
tain it is chat persons guilty of the offense 
will be punished for it. 

Political corruptionists so seldom go to 
the penitentiary principally because public 
feeling about political corruption is just 
emerging from the stage of complacency 
at which it has rested for many years. 

It is only in very recent times that the 
use of money for buying votes and “ pro- 
moting" legislation has become disgrace- 

ful. Few people 


The Good thought less of the 
Old Bad statesmen of forty or 
Old Days fifty years ago, be- 

cause they failed to 
recognize, or at least failed to discern, 


the dividing-line between public and pri- 
vate business. We blame the corporation 
directors for their cynicism in buying legis- 
latures and “handling” elections, but we 
fail to consider the traditions of these men. 

In the days of their youth it was con- 
sidered less reprehensible among business 
men of good standing to engage in what 
this generation calls “political corrup- 
tion” than it was to play penny-ante in 
their bedrooms. It is doubtful whether 
they would take as careful precautions to 
conceal the visit of a crooked politician 
as to hide a poker-game from their neigh- 


bors. Public opinion in those days would 
go much harder against a man who played 
cards for money or fought a main of 
cocks in his barn than against the “leading 
citizen” who paid a legislature to obey 
his will in the matter of making laws. 

The millionaires of that generation did 
not advertise their "contributions," but 
they were so little afraid of the conse- 
quences that they often carried the items 
on their books like any regular outlay of 
cash. Is it any wonder that these old 
gentlemen have not been able to shake 
off the traditions of their youth? They 
are actually bewildered at the modern 
indignation against these practices. They 
can't understand the change from the 
good old bad old days. 

The elder of the church and patron of 
universities who cheerfully swore before 
the Senate committee that he contributed 
hundreds of thousands to a campaign 
fund was innocent in the frankness with 
which he made this confession. 

Undoubtedly he thought he had done 
nothing wrong. He had not sinned 
against the standards of public morality 
which existed at the time when scruples 
were fixed in his conscience. Yet, as a 
man of sense, he must have known that 
the most polite use of vast campaign 
funds is the bribing of voters. if the 
money doesn’t go to the voters, it must be 
embezzled by the managers. 

To impose a code of political morals 
on a man you must catch him young. 
You may have noticed how seldom the 
names of prominent survivors of the Civil- 

War period are found 


“Other Times in the movements for 
Other the so-called political 
Manners” “uplift.” They are in 


other reform move- 
ments which resemble the conventional 
outlets for their moral indignation that 
existed when they were young men. But 
they regard the new school of political 
reformers in much the same way that 
a Church of England clergyman looked 
on the Salvation Army twenty years ago. 

They have not caught up with the new 
fashion in public morals which is still 
regarded as ridiculous by many people, 
but which can now be worn in public 
without danger that it will be treated as 
a disguise for sham and hypocrisy. 

The number of high-sounding names 
constantly procurable by anti-Tammany 
committees might seem to argue against 

the assumption that 


The Impor- the “old New-York- 
tance of ers” are not out of 
Being Irish sympathy with polit- 


ical reform. Yet there 
is some truth in the contention that these 
distinguished gentlemen are against 
Tammany not because it is Tammany, 
but because it is Irish. 

Certainly they have shown no great 
indignation against the foulness at Albany 


just as corrupt when native-born 


in which Tammany has borne not the 
most conspicuous part. Tammany was 
Amer- 
icans controlled it and native sons shoul- 
dered Irish immigrants off the sidewalks 
of the Bowery as it is to-day. 

It was not unfashionable in those days 
to be a corrupt politician, but it was un- 
fashionable to be Irish when the city was 
invaded by swarms of poor country people 
driven from home by famine, and by new 
necessity to mean employments and in 
some cases to lawless lives. It would 
have been the same thing if the immigra- 
tion in the same circumstances had been 
German. Proof that this tradition of 
hostility is still believed to exist appears 
at every election. 

Many men of Irish birth or descent who 
have no love for the organization are 
driven by the clan-feeling, strong in all 
men, to support it, and they do so with 
the conviction that it is not Tamman 
but their own race that is attacked. It 
is probable that twenty years from now 
these same men will be leading an assault 
on a Tammany Hall controlled by Jews 
or Italians, and possible—oh, cheerful 
thought!—that Tammany Hall itself will 
be the reform organization to fight a 
machine built up by the 


The Law immigrants from Italy 
and Public and Russian Poland. 
Opinion English politics is in 


some respects purer than 
ours, but it was not purified by laws. The 
laws were enacted as a sort of formal regis- 
tration of public opinion against corrupt 
ractices, — that 1s, the people first re- 
ormed their own mindson this subject and 
then made a statutory record of the refor- 
mation. Noone would say that Disraeliwas 
a better man at heart than junius, Duke 
of Bedford, or would not have indulged 
in political corruption if it had been as 
fashionable in his day as it was in Bed- 
ford's. 

He was merely the beneficiary of an 
improvement of the public conscience 
in this respect. Of course crime will go 
on after the law against it is enacted, 
but it will not go on to the same degree 
if the law is a true report of public 
feeling and if it continues to have sym- 
pathetic public assistance in its enforce- 
ment. 

Whatever slang is talked about the 
sacredness of propertv. we all verv well 
know the property rights of others are 
not sacred to us. We abuse them in ways : 
that are indulged by. the laws; and the 
more “tough-minded,” to use William 
James’s expression, will abuse them re- 
gardless of the law in ways that are 
customary and not actively condemned 
by public opinion. The main thing in the 
prevention of crime is to prevent public 
condonation of crime. The man who 
would dare the law, or at least take his 
chance in evading it, will hesitate before 
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l've a Big New <i 
To Make You, Man to Man 











I want you to come to 
see me at my expense, 
I want to meet you face 
to face and show you 
the wonderful possibili- 
ties in the business, 
Once I was a strugeling 


I 1 Want to Start You in the Same 
Business That Made 

Me Wealthy— 

W. Z. Long 









This isa recent 
picture of the 













candy maker, rofits man who 

from Crispettes, the won- made $1500 in 
derful, new, delicious pop- | °¢ month with 
corn confection, made with Críspette 


my Crispette Machine built a 

big business for me. I want to 
start you the same way I started. 
Long winter months are ahead. 
Don't slave them away forsomeoneelse Start a business 
of yourown--beindependent. I'll teach you how tostart— 
show you how to make Crispettes by my special secret 
formula— personally or by mail. But I dab fe abt you to 


Come to See Me at My Expense 


Learn all about PIA proposition. I'll show you records that will thrill 
and inspire you. read you letters from users of my machine that 
will take your breath aw: A You'll see that what I say is true. Don't say 
you're coming. Dropin quietly. Call on any banker or merchant. Askthem 
about L ong— about my store—my crispette business. Ask them if whatI say isn't 
the truth—right from the shoulder. Look into my reputation. See if folks think I'll 
give you a s "hen come and see my store—see that it's just like the picture 
in this adv« t nt. (the machine. See crispettes made—make a batch yourself. 
Learn the business Get t my pointers on how to succeed, Up to a distance of 300 miles 
I'll pay all your traveling expenses, if you buy a machine. You'll see, know and 
learn everything. It'ssimple—easy. Won't take you a day. 
I'll be glad to see you—glad to show you the store and 
have a good talk with you. You'll go home ready to make 
more money than you ever made in your life. 


Every Nickel You Take in Nets You 
Almost Four Cents Profit 


! || Think of it! Think of the fortunes made in 5 cent pieces. 
It's one businessin a hundred, Everybody likes crispettes. 
One sale always means two—two means four. So it goes. 
It's a great business. I found it so—so should you. 
FREE My book ‘‘How to make money in the 
Crispette Business’’—48 pages illustrated— 
complete information and story of how I built my business. 
Write for it today. Read it and then come to Springfield. 


W. Z. LONG, 689 High St., Springfield, O. 


machine, in a 
store window. 











A Picture of My Big Store in Springfield 





committing an act which subjects him to 
the danger of becoming a social outcast. 

Enlightened public opinion in England 
once laughed at or admired Henry Fox's 

achievement in mak- 
Fashions of ing so much money 
Wickedness out of his place as 
Differ piymastes of the 

orces that he was able 
to pay a million dollars in gambling debts 
for his twenty-year-old son and still have 
a comfortable fortune left. But after a 
while it stopped laughing and admiring, 
and that was the beginning of the end of 
corruption in office. Perhaps the English 
at that time were affected by the example 
of the austere honesty of a statesman 
across the AUR M, Robespierre. 

If they could denounce him for having 
the blood of kings on his hands, he could 
retort that he did not have the money of 
government contractors in his pocket. 

The fashions of wickedness were dif- 
ferent in the two countries. That was all. 
Robespierre himself was unlucky in out- 
living the fashion for cutting off people's 
heads, and finally posed as the ridiculous 
last exponent of that worn-out mode by 
having his own head in the basket. 

Since then respectable people do not 
guillotine other respectable people in 
France. [t is de mode, while in England 

olitical bribery, or at least direct 
buone has continued as much out of 
style as powdered wigs or buckled shoes. 
It is “not done." No gentleman prac- 
tises it. It is almost as bad as using the 
word “bloody” in the presence of ladies. 
But not quite as bad, of course. Nothing 
could be as bad as that. You can only 
be sent to jail for political corruption. 

It is not hard to account for the wide- 

spread political cor- 


War and ruption which fol- 
Success— lowed the Civil War 
the Models in this country. Any 


war, civil war most of 
all, is apt to dissolve the restraints people 
put upon their conduct in times of peace. 

A soldier very soon learns that strata- 
gem is largely a matter of spying and 
deception, and that war calls upon mili- 
tary genius for the exercise of talents that 
are not held in high esteem in civil life. 
He must attack weakness merely because 
it is weakness, he must constantly cheat 
the enemy, he must “bluff,” he must be 
cold in the presence of human suffering. 

Sentimental toughening of a soldier is 
quite as essential to the proper pursuit of 
his calling as physical hardening. He has 
to bear the few crude restraints in the 
articles of war. But, beyond these, success 
will warrant the use of any method or 
expedient. 

T "he survivors of our war were splendid 
men, marvels of physical power, amazing 
in their vigor arid desing. They deserved, 
they had and they still have, the un- 
bounded gratitude of the country. We 
should expect to be knocked in the head 
by our readers if we had the impudence 
even to feel any sentiment but reverence 
for them as soldiers. But it is perfectly 
true, and true it must needs be, that these 
sinewy heroes, hardened in head and 
toughened in heart and aged in mental 
processes by war, while still full of youth- 
ful vigor in body, did not carry the highest 
civic ideals into private life. 

They were enormously successful in 
politics and business. Even after making 
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allowances for the glamour that attaches 
to the soldier, we wonder at the number of 
them who gained prominence in civil 
pursuits. But they did not come back 
meekly and modestly, seeking a living or 
patiently striving after fortune. 

War was in their veins. To them busi- 
ness was war, law was war, politics was 
war, life itself was war. The country, 
which had also thought little else than war 
for four years, sympathized with the feel- 
ing. It had grown used to high-handed 
methods and terrible short cuts to success. 

It was disposed to think well of a 
business man, a lawyer, or a politician— 
asitwould of a general—if he was knownto 
“let nothing stand in his way." Success 
was the thing. It was the only thing. 

The financial battle of forty or thirty 
years ago, the railway wars, the commer- 
cial struggles, were carried on with a de- 

ree of ferocity unequaled in the history of 

Modoc warfare. e think of the Wall 
Street of the present day as pretty bad, 
butitis the home of altruism compared 
with the Wall Street of Commodore 
Vanderbilt, Drew, Gould, and Fisk. 

Politics and journalism were conducted 
in the same ruthless spirit. Things were 
done every day by men of powerful posi- 
tion which would not be tolerated now. 
For nearly ten years the carpetbaggers 
puse and misruled the South, and 

onesty süpported by courage was so 
scarce that the few: men who showed 
traces of it were praised for almost super- 
natural virtue. In the North, corruption in 
public life was apparently only punished 
when it took the formofbarefaced robbery, 
as in the Whisky ring and the Tweed ring. 

And so complacent were men of position 
towards the T weed ring that a short time 
before his conviction Tweed was able to 
get a certificate of character from three 
of the most eminent financiers and mer- 
chants of the city, when he was stealin 
with both hands, corrupting judges, an 
demoralizing public life! 

No; just as a new generation with a 

fresh point of view 


Shocked by was needed to take 
Bribery, but the question of slav- 
not by ery out of the range 
Turkey-Trot of party disputes and 


make it a national 
issue, so a new generation, schooled early 
in hatred of political corruption, is re- 
quired to straighten out this matter. 

This is not to say that the new genera- 
tion is on the whole better than the one 
that preceded it. But it is different, or, 
at least, it has a different point of view. 
It fixes its own standards of conduct in 
public and private life just as it fixes 
its fashions in dress and in speech. The 
former generation which tolerated politi- 
cal bribery, was shocked by “pink 
dominoes” and, for the most part, ques- 
tioned the propriety of round dances. 

The new generation which is shocked 
by political bribery reads “Les Avaries" 
and dances the turkey-trot. The old 
gentleman may protest against innova- 
tions, but it is just as certain that his 
sons and his daughters will make an end 
of his ancient custom of political bribery 
as it is that they have vetoed his taste 
for iron deer on his lawn and Meissonier 
on the walls of his library. 

The change may be slow, but no one 
need be surprised if it comes very swiftly. 
One part of the scandal, the outlay of 


enormous sums in the election of Presi- 
dent, has not been in existence so long as 
to warrant a fear that is permanent. 

While money had been spent freely in 
previous campaigns, it was not until the 

cKinley-Bryan campaign of 1896 that 
a flood of cash was turned loose on the 
country to control the election. The story 
of that campaign is worth repeating. 

Hanna held for McKinley the feeling 
of a father for a brilliant son. It was a 
feeling of deep affection and admiration, 
slightly tinged perhaps with contempt 
for McKinley’s lack of practical sense in 
business affairs, and ol as made all the 
stronger by the consciousness of McKin- 
ley’s incapacity in this respect. 

Hanna did not care whether the plat- 
form advocated the gold standard or not. 
McKinley was opposed to a single stand- 
ard, and fought against its adoption to 
the end. anna’s sole object was to 
make his friend President. He accepted 
the gold declaration with indifference, and 
hardly expected it to be the chief issue 
of the campaign until he saw the con- 

; vulsions of fear into 

Morbid Dread which the bankers and 

of Democracy business men were 

thrown by the free- 

silver platform of the Democrats: Then 

he made the boldest possible use of it to 

raise not an ordinary campaign fund, but 

such an enormous mass of money as must 
make his friend’s election a certainty. 

If he had been dealing with men who 
knew something about the temper of this 
country and understood how little below 


the surface Porac agitations of this - 


nature extend, he never could have got a 
fiftieth of the sum he extracted. But he 
was not appealing to well-informed men: 
he was appealing to a set of men who do 
not understand a democracy, who se- 
cretly dread it, look on it as a passionate, 
ignorant, dangerous mob which, in times 
of public crises, must either be forced to 
do what is “good for the country” or 
cheated or bribed into doing it. This mor- 
bid dread of the democracy has more than 
ractical self-interest to do with the mil- 
lions contributed to the campaign funds. 
Bryan was beaten the moment his 
sixteen-to-one platform was announced. 
Every high-school boy who had studied 
Jevons' primer of political economy knew 
the fallacy of the argument behind it. 
Every man of mature years who had 
seen the fiat-money “‘crazes” of the past 
recognized in this agitation merely an- 
other “craze.” Every cool political ob- 
server saw at once that Bryan must lose 
more regular Democratic votes than he 
could possibly gain from those who might 
wish to express their general discontent 
by supporting him. Hanna felt this too, 
but he was determined to take no chances. 
He was bent on securing a victory so 
overwhelming that there could be no 
possible question about it. He found his 
work easier than he had expected. The 
rich men of the country seemed to arrive 
at the opinion all at once that the sixteen- 
to-one plank was so nonsensical, so con- 
trary to all economic teaching, so unsound 
morally, that it certainly must appeal to 
the empty-headed multitude who, they 
appeared to think, make a majority of 
the voters of the country. 
Ignorant cowardice is nearly always 
a costly passion, and well the millionaires 
paid for the senseless panic that deranged 


them in 1896. Hanna did not have to ask 
for money: it poured into headquarters in 
many cases unsolicited; it was sent in by 
telegraph and by mail, or carried to him 
by timid financiers in person. 

Men who customarily carry their 
money so close to them that it serves 
the purpose of a chest-protector gave as 
freely as the most generous. What was 
in the minds of these respectable gentle- 

men when they joined 


What in building up the 
Becomes of most prodigious po- 
Campaign litical fund ever 
Funds? placed at the disposal 


of a party perhaps in 
the whole history of the world? How did 
they expect these millions were to be 
used? The ordinary slang about cam- 
paign funds is that they will be employed 
in hiring halls and preparing literature. 
But here was a sum auticient to hire all 
the halls in the country for a year, and 
buy all the literature of the world from 


"Ovid to Oppenheim. 


The most ingenious mind could not 
devise a plan for a judicious use of five 
or ten million dollars on these innocent 
agencies for attracting votes. 

Undoubtedly the large contributors to 
these ‘‘war-chests” have in their minds a 
vague theory that most of their money 
goes to “persuading” the “venal and 
ignorant voters" to support "good gov- 
ernment." They do not ask the details. 
They are willing to leave them to the 
rough-and-ready politician. If any proof 
be needed that bribery is iplis by 
enormous campaign funds, it ought to be 
clear from the fact that in the recent cam- 
paign the national committees were able to 
do their work with an average fund of 
five hundred thousand dollars apiece. 

What becomes of the rest of the money? 
Unquestionably a part of it is wasted, 
but most of it goes into the hands of the 
local managers, and its subsequent dis- 
position is largely a matter of conjecture. 

The principal campaign managers are 
above appropriating this money to their 
own uses. But, for obvious reasons, they 
cannot be too particular in demanding an 
accounting. Presumably the local boss 
"uses" it in his district. If the reader 
knows one of these splendid creatures who 
does no work, holds no office, and stands 
the closest scrutiny of detectives, district 
attorneys, and grand juries into his rela- 
tions with the making and the enforce- 
mentof laws, he must have wondered at the 
sources of the statesman's growing wealth. 

Perhaps he would cease to wonder if 
he knew the sums entrusted to his opulent 
neighbor for “distribution,” and under- 
stood that no receipt is required and no 
books are kept except in the memory of 
the boss. he party heads make no 
complaint of what they must suspect. 
If the “bosses” put the cash into their 
own pouch, it increases their power, 
enables them to make a more gener- 
ous disposition of the offices, and so 
“strengthens the organization.” 

It may be some consolation to the 
millionaires whose panic fear of “the 
masses" leads them to make enormous 
contributions to campaign funds if we 
assure them that they have not been 
promoters of the crime of bribery as 
often as they think. But we fear they will 
not be grateful for the knowledge. Still, 
suits for restitution are not likely 
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| ! NY ATHLETE who uses lvory Soap will tell you that the best thing about a hard 
i 

| I ing, glowing cleanliness produced by lvory Soap is evident especially to him because: 

||| After physical exertion the skin is extremely sensitive and sometimes sore from chafing 


and perspiration. A soap which at this time can cleanse thoroughly without making the 
skin burn, naturally makes a very grateful bath. 


Ivory Soap, being mild, pure and free from alkali, can be rubbed into the open pores 
without the slightest irritation. It does nothing but cleanse. Then, being free from 
excessive oil, it rinses readily, leaving the skin not only clean in every sense of the word 
but soothed, cooled and refreshed. 


game or other physical exercise is the bath which follows it. The soothing, refresh- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 


The satisfaction which Ivory Soap gives under such extreme conditions shows why it i 
has attained its widespread use and why it is so desirable not only for toilet and bath 


but for all purposes requiring a better than ordinary soap. 
t 


IVORY SOAP........ ...... 998% PURE | 
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THE FOOD BEVERAGE OF FINE QUALITY 


Absolutely pure, delicious, healthful ; made from 
high-grade cocoa beans, scientifically blended and 
by a perfect mechanical process (no chemicals.) 
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“I feel like EAE 
a new man— D T 


Sanatogen 
certainly did help MY nerves" 


HE greatest boon vouchsafed any man is good health. And thousands of men 
and women today tender grateful tribute to the remarkable revitalizing power of 
Sanatogen in aiding them to find their way back to health and strength. 


yy) 
t \\ 


Y NY 


If YOUR nerves have given way under the overtaxing strain of illness, over- 
work or worry, if your daily work is toilsome effort, if digestion is an uncertain, 
discomforting function, if you lack ambition in even the little things of life—it is 
high time you gave serious and thoughtful heed to the crying demands of your 
nerves for help. You may do well to consider whether Sanatogen will do for you 
what these multitudes of men and women have said in writing it has done for them. 


Sanatogen offers a natural food-tonic for overworked nerves in its combination 
of purest protein and organic phosphorus. This combination feeds the nerves with 
the elements they require and in a form that is easily and readily digested. There 
is no tax on the stomach—no artificial stimulation to urge on the tired, hungry 
nerves. It reaches the nerve cells, supplying them with the material they need and 
helping other foods to nourish and invigorate. 


That Sanatogen has meant renewed health and ambition for a vast number of 
men and women is significant—that it has won the enthusiastic praise and written 
endorsement of over 16,000 physicians may suggest Sanatogen as the logical answer 
to the demands of your nerves. 


This Remarkable Book FREE 
We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen. Investigate our claims first if you like, 
and we are only too glad to have you do so. Ask your doctor about it and in any case write at 
once for our k, ‘‘Nerve Health Regained," written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital interest to you. This book 
also contains evidence of the value of Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist—if not obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 28-T Irving Place, New York City 











David Belasco, 
the eminent dramatic author, writes: 


“Tt gives me pleasure to let you know the 
wonderfully beneficial results I have ex- 
perienced from the use of your Sanatogen. 
It has a most invigorating effect upon the 
nerves, and I heartily recommend it to all 
who, like myself, are obliged to overwork.'" 


Arnold Bennett, 
the famous novelist, writes: 


“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is 
simply wonderful.” 


John Burroughs, 


the distinguished naturalist and author, 
writes : 


“I am sure I have been greatly benefited by 
Sanatogen. My sleep is fifty per cent, better 
than it was one year ago, and my mind and 
strength are much improved,’ 


His Excellency Prof. Dr. 
Von Leyden, 


Director First Medical Clinic, Berlin, 
writes : . 
"I have gladly and frequently prescribed 
Sanatogen in cases of delicate patients in 
my clinical as wel) as my private practice, 
and am extremely satisfied with the results."’ 


Prof. Thos. B. Stillman, 
M. S., Ph. D., 


the well-known research chemist of 
Stevens Institute, writes: 


“The chemical union of the constituents 
of Sanatogen is a true one, representative 
of the highest skill in the formation of a 
product containing Phosphorus ín the 
organic phosphate condition, and so comi- 
bined that digestion and assimilation of 
Sanatogen are rendered complete, with 
the greatest ease.'" 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 


of Berlin University, Doctor honoris 
causa University of Maryland, states in lus 
contribution on ''Typhus abdominalis. 


"I can say that I have used Sanatogen in a 
great number of cases (that is, in those 
disturbances of metabolism which were 
mainly of a nervous or neurasthenie origin) 
and have obtained excellent resulta. 
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Being cheerful consideration of certain inspiring letters about 
the new and exactly right size of The American Magazine 
and which are typical of the many that have been recetved. 


The letters all 
help. 


We have received 
many, many letters 
about The American 
Magazine in its new 
form, letters that are 
an inspiration because 
of their appreciation, 
their understanding, their enthusiasm. 
We have been helped, too, by letters 
from those who say : “No, No, No, we 
do not like the change," and thus far 
there are just sixty-seven such letters. 
Of the sixty-seven, sixteen objected to 
the new form. ‘There were 340,000 
copies of the magazine distributed. 

'The other fifty-one said fine and 
pleasant things about the new size, 
but they have reservations about the 
arrangement. Here is a letter from a 
California reader: 

“When I read your letter to your 
friend, the writer, Mr. White, in the 
November issue of The American, I 
thought: ' Another fatal attempt at 
the impossible; I wonder how long the 
trial will last? But when I pur- 
chased your Christmas number to-day, 
I realized at once that you had at last 
conquered the impossible. 

“There is no doubt that you have 
found that subtle, illusive something 
which other publishing houses sought 
for and failed to get. The old form 
of our magazines, or rather I should 
say, the old and present form, has been 
tolerated because a better one has not 
been devised. Many publishers have 
worked arduously and painstakingly 
at this, but there has always been a 
fatal error—a something that has 
made the change uncomfortable and 
unfamiliar. What it is I do not 
know, and what you have put in this 
new form I will not try to name, for 
I find I cannot, just yet. But of one 
thing I am very sure and that is, the 
new form will appeal to all magazine 
lovers and I will predict that it will 





not be long before the other magazines 
will follow your plan. 

“I must make one woeful com- 
plaint, however. You have ruthlessly 
destroyed a fond habit. My first im- 
pulse when buying a magazine is to 
tear out all the advertisements—in 
order to handle comfortably the book 
while reading, and not feel that I 
must grasp with main force and ach- 
ing grip the bulky pages of reading 
matter I am determined to devour de- 
spite the inconvenience. "With your 
new arrangement it is utterly impossi- 
ble to tear out anything, and I find 
these advertisements staring me in the 
face, and I simply have to read them. 

"Wishing you the most complete 
success and hoping that you will con- 
tinue to put forth just such splendid 
editions as your Christmas number, I 
remain * * * *” 

One who writes in a spirit like that 
is entitled to know. Perhaps we can 
explain how we “at last conquered the 
impossible" and found the "subtle, il- 
lusive something." 

To find this new and exactly right 
size was the biggest, most difficult 
achievement in the history of the 
magazine. 


Conquering 
the —. 
impossible 


It has taken two [ 
years. Maybe in the 
beginning it was in- E 
spiration but the de- 
velopment a result of 
infinite care and pains. The foremost 
type experts experimented to establish 
therightrelationships. Page after page, 
varying in dimensions, in size of type, 
in width of column, were set up. 

Nothing received so much atten- 
tion as this question of type. We 
sought the best technical advice in ex- 
istence to establish a norm, a pat- 
tern, an authoritative standard. 





During the experiments we made 
up a whole magazine—a dummy it is 
called — and printed it just as if we 
intended to sell it. We did this not 


once but three times, experimenting 
with innumerable individual pages in 
between. 


The size of the 
type was an impor- 
21.1] tant factor in deter- 
Mim mining fhe width of 

the column. It took 
many dummy pages supplementing 
scientific tests to prove that the ideal 
width of the column for the size of type 
adopted, technically known as nine- 
point, is just two and a quarter inches, 
and that was the size adopted. This 
compelled the three columns to the 
page. 

Men who have devoted their whole 
lives to the art of printing and publishing 
have given us spontaneous praise and 
congratulation. Many newspapers 
have emphasized the importance and 
significance of the change by making 
the new form the subject of leading 
editorials. It is doubtful if an issue of 
a magazine ever received such distin- 
guished attention. 

We try to give the reader in Cali- 
fornia an idea of how the “impossible 
was conquered” because we know she 
and other friends are interested. We 
tell her of conditions that brought 
forth her “one woeful complaint" be- 
cause we want her and the sixty-six 
others who have written us to under- 
stand. 

Directly or indirectly, we are de- 
pendent upon advertising for our 
knowledge of what is going on in 
the world. Without advertisements 
there could be no newspapers as we 
know them to-day. The Associated 
Press, which collects news all over the 
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world, could not exist unless it was 
supported by newspapers, which in 
turn are supported by advertising. 

It is equally true that no high-class 
magazine could exist without adver- 
tising, unless it were conducted as an 
eleemosynary institution, because few 
people would be able to buy it. 

If twenty thousand people would 
pledge themselves to buy a magazine 
like The American, but free from all 
advertisements, including announce- 
ments of the magazine itself, and to 
pay $1.50 a copy for it for a certain 
period of years the publishers might 
be willing to provide such a maga- 
zine. Measured by the book stand- 
ard, the price would not be excessive. 


The question 
of cost 


The magazine 
contains more read- 
d ing matter than the 
average book that 
lists at $1.50, and is 
far richer in illustra- 
tions, quality as well 
as quantity. The paper is more ex- 
pensive and in every particular, except 
the binding, it costs much more to 
make. 

The advertising in the magazine 
means to the person who buys it the 
difference between $1.50 a copy and 
fifteen cents a copy. At the same 
ratio it means the difference between 
$15 and $1.50 a year. 

Readers of a magazine are likely to 
overlook or ignore the cost of pro- 
ducing a magazine like The American 
in its new size. But the publisher isn't 
permitted to ignore it for a moment. 
He has to pay the bills. 

We are determined to give our 
readers a better magazine without 
compelling them to pay more for it, 
To give the reader better service with- 
out increasing the cost we give the 
advertiser better service. 

In the new form more space is de- 
voted to reading matter and illustration 
in the front part of the book where no 
advertising appears than was included 
in the whole of the old size magazine. 
Incidentally, you will after a little 
note the disposition of the advertisers 
to make their announcements more at- 
tractive to the reader. ‘They are not 





slow to see the fundamental principle 
of better service. 

It is cheerful to record the fact that 
most of our readers frankly like to 
read advertisements. In Pennsylvania, 
there is a friendly man—you know that 
when you read his letter—who speaks 
up boldly. It isthe kind of a letter that 
makes you feel you would go a long 
way just to grasp his hand and look 
into his wife’s merry, keen eye. He 
writes: 

“I am moved to write you to ex- 
press my appreciation of the new 
American. It's a hummer, and you 
surely have builded well. I’m a crank 
on the magazine subject, but your new 
production comes so near to satisfy- 
ing my every want that for once I 
have nothing to kick about. * * * 

“T am particularly tickled to get a 
magazine of a size which I can open 
without going out of doors, which 
doesn’t have the advertising carefully 
segregated, like the vice district, in 
the back end of the publication. I like 
to read the advertising—it’s meat and 
potatoes to me; but I hate, in these 
days when our public men are being 
called insane with slight provocation, 
to be caught poring over pages 
where there are nothing but adver- 
tisements. 

“In fact, I find myself hurrying 
through the advertising pages, partic- 
ularly in the presence of my wife, who 
is always afraid I am hunting up some 
fool thing to spend my money for— 
and now, oh! joy! to think I have one 
real, live magazine, printed in read- 
able type, and printed so she can’t 
tell whether I’m reading the ads. or 
the love stories. 

“I have been a particular admirer 
of The American for some time past, 
and now, in your new dress, you are 
ina class of your own. * * 


New, exactly 
right size 


““Here’s my only 
word of caution— 
you've thrown in 
high speed for the 
getaway and it will 
take you going some 
to keep up to your 
own pace. But go to it; 


we're watch- 
ing you and rooting for you!" 





No sacrifice 
to Mammon 


i It is mighty fine to 

V receive a letter like 
f A: that. Just the read- 

m ing of it makes a real 
>] man you never heard 
of before a friend. 
There are old 
friends, too, like the one in Kenosha, 
Wis., who writes: 

"Of course, like many others I had 
the notion that your 'new dress and 
shape' were going to be some improve- 
ment, but nothing like the first num- 
ber showed— why ! it's a peach! 

“Tf you do not make all the others 
sit up and take notice now I miss my 
guess.  Typographically, it does one 
good to take hold of the magazine, 
and, after looking over its contents, it 
is hard to put it down again without 
reading and re-reading. 

“The idea of charging only fifteen 
cents a copy! It's a work of charity. 

“Long ago I predicted that it was 
the ‘coming magazine of the country’ 
for men and women who appreciated 
the best in print. I have never changed 
my mind since that first number.’’ 

This letter from Syracuse gave us 
especial delight: 

“T was sure sore when I got the 
first glance at the new American. 
I liked the old American for her 
character and her disposition. Her 
shape didn’t matter so much, except 
that it was about right so I could hold 
her comfortably, and I held her often. 

“Since I have looked through the 
magazine I feel big enough to apolo- 
gize for my first impression. It was 
wrong. The new American re- 
minds me of my uncle’s advice: ‘Fol- 
low precedent until you can go prece- 
dent one better, then break away.’ 
You have gone precedent two better.” 

They have brought us great joy, 
these letters, a kind of satisfaction 
apart from the acclaiming of the suc- 
cess of the new form. It is something 
more personal than that. The swift 
response when the result of the work 
became known, the quick recognition, 
the eagerness to tell us the work was 
well done—there is nothing that quite 
equals that. We are grateful for all 
the letters, 





In the March American Magazine an article by Albert Jay Nock on 


“Efficiency And The Bhig hal 


tells how Frank B. Gilbreth has 


started in to revolutionize surgery through time- study and motion-s tudy. 


Edna Ferber has an Emma McC hesney story,“ 


‘Knee Deep in Knickers.’ 


A bartender reformer tells “What A Man Will Do For A Drink.” 
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We put into it the 
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only thing we could add 
—if we were to sell it 


at 25 cents— would 
be high-priced per- 
fumes which would 
lend nothing to the 
quality or efficiency. 
@ Fairy is the only 
white, floating soap 
that is made in the 
oval shape, and this 
alone makes it Fur] 
more desirable than 
the old-fashioned 
oblong bars. 

€. For the toilet and 
bath, there's no soap 
so good as Fairy. 
THE 

N. K. FAIRBANK 
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]he esed Design 


A New Pattern in Table Silver 
includes knives. forks, spoons, and 
fancy individual and serving pieces. 









Spotswood Silver is as dominating in its way 
as that. haughty old Governor who forbade 
the Appalachian Mountains to shut off? Vir- 
ginia and extended the boundaries of his 
Colony to the Valley of the Shenandoah, 


The adventurous dignity of the 
‘Spotswood design places it in the 
front rank of’ Colonial patterns, yet 
it also embodies the spirit of Robert 
Adam, who in the mid- Georgian 
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GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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LET some young Timotheus sweep his lyre 
Hymning New York. Lo! Every tower and spire 
Puts on immortal fire. 

This City, which ye scorn 

For her rude sprawling limbs, her strength unshorn,— 
Hands blunt from grasping, Titan-like, at Heaven, 
Is a world-wonder, vaulting all the Seven! 

Europe? Here’s all of Europe in one place; 

Beauty unconscious; yes, and even grace. 

Rome? Here all that Rome was, and 15 not; 

Here Babylon—and Babylon’s forgot. 

Golden Byzantium, drunk with pride and sin, 
Carthage, that flickered out where we begin . 

London? A swill of mud in Shakespeare’s time; 

Ten Troys lie tombed 1n centuries of grime! 

Who'd not have lived in Athens at her prime? 

Or helped to raise the mighty walls of Rome? 

See, blind men! Walls rise all about you here at home! 
Who would not hear once more 

That oceanic roar, 

“Ave! Ave Imperator!” 

With which an army its Augustus ere 

Hark! There’s an army roaring in the streets! 

This spawning filth, these monuments uncouth, 

Are but her wild, ungovernable youth. 

But the sky-scrapers, dwarfing earthly things— 

Ah, that is how she sings! 

Wake to the vision shining 1n the sun; 

Earth’s ancient, conquering races rolled in one, 

A World beginning,—and yet nothing done! 
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LINCOLN AND ALLAN PINKERTON 
IN FRONT OF GENERAL MCCLELLAN'S Painted by C. H. Taffs after a photograph 
TENT AT ANTIETAM [See Pace 17] taken by Brady, in October, 1862 
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The Diary of a Cop 


Being a Plain, Unvarnished Tale, though True, of the Gentle Art of Making a 


Decent Man a Grafter 


What I “Learned” 


EBRUARY 1—After a fellow has 

hammered the sidewalk for five 

years his pay comes to $1,400. 

It takes a long time to reach it, 
but it is good money, and you are always 
sure of getting it. Then if the cop is in 
right, he becomes a sergeant, and he 
begins to know what Easy Street looks 
like. If he is not in right, he goes on 
pounding the asphalt on $1,400 a year 
for the rest of his life. He may be at the 
head of the civil-service list for making 
the best examination, but if he hasn’t got 
the push behind him, and if he isn’t wise 
to the game, he will never get the pro- 
motion. Any one of the three top men 
on the list may be promoted. That gives 
a chance to the people with influence. 
In the old days a lump sum of money 
down to the right people meant a pro- 
motion, and nobody kicked. 

The cop gets $800 the first year, and 
pays out a third of it for equipment and 
necessary expenses before he gets a beat. 
He starves for a year unless he can pick 
up a little change on the side. The 
second year he gets $900, the third year 
$1,050, and the fourth year $1,150. At 
the end of the fifth year he reaches the 
$1,400 mark. 

‘The wife and I and the two kids had 
some fierce times the first two years. 
Minnie kept me writing in this little 
book right along, so I could improve my 
hand. 1 kept studying for the examina- 
tion for sergeant, and educated myself 
enough to throw a front. 

All the time I kept solid with the cap- 
tain and the lieutenant and the sergeant 
over me. I never rocked the boat. Harry 
Ebbins, who helped me get on the force 
and used to be my election-district cap- 
tain, is now assembly-district leader. I 
took my chances with him and helped 
him in the primaries. I never tried to tell 
any of his friends how to run a saloon 
or a gambling-house. 

Plenty of cops try to make everybody 
on their beat obey the law. That is the 
kind of cop that is standing out in the 
snow this very night, with the weather 
down to zero, or pretty near it. It ain't 
up to the police to say whether New 


York is to be tight or loose. When 
‘Tammany has a mayor at City Hall, 
Tammany looks out for that end of the 
game. 

In the White Light district it is the 
Senator who is the Supreme Court, 
police commissioner, mayor, and Legis- 
lature all rolled into one. 


Marcu 1—T've got a good strong hand 
on the men of my squad. Only the first- 
year cops give trouble to a sergeant. 
He must teach them what to do and 
what not to do. I got four green ones, 
and as soon as I can get them going right 
my job will be easy and I can go ahead and 
get ready for a lieutenancy. 

One of the green cops, Nelson the 
Swede, began to perform on his first 
day. He tried to hold up Whitey Gutt- 
man, who has the stuss-game privilege 
and runs three poker-rooms. hat do 
you know about that? 

Whitey asked me where I got the boob 
from. I looked up the Swede and found 
him nosing around and getting into more 
trouble than any one man ought to 
pick up. I told him his business was to 
stay on the sidewalk and keep away from 
saloons and gambling-houses. 

'The Swede comes back at me, and 
asks me if he didn't take an oath to hold 
up the Constitution, preserve the laws 
of the commonwealth, and arrest all 
violators. 

I told him he could hold up the Con- 
stitution, but he couldn't hold up Whitey 
or any of the Senator's friends. 

I knew Nelson was hard up, and I gave 
him one more chance. I been through that 
first year myself. I told him if he tried 
to muss up things in the precinct I would 
shoot him to the gas-tanks. He might 
just as well be in jail, it is that cold and 
lonesome on the river beat. Then the 
law-abiding people over there always 
make it miserable for a cop. They expect 
him to prevent burglary, family rows, and 
fires; keep everybody sober and straight; 
and when he falls down they send in a 
string of complaints against him that 
keeps him all the time on the carpet at 
headquarters. Gamblers and other kinds 
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of crooks never report a cop. They just 
arp a word to the sergeant, like Whitey 
id. 

I told Nelson that what he and all 
other cops had to do was to stay on his 
beat and keep his eyes sharp. 

If there is a fire the cop must turn in 
the alarm and then run into the building 
and get out the women and children 
and the sick people. 

If there is a murder going on, his busi- 
ness is to tackle the murderer and get 
him to the station, never mind how big 
or crazy he is or what kind of gun or ax 
he is using. 

If there is a runaway, he must jump 
in front of the team and stop it 

He must pick up all the lost kids and 
find out where they belong or bring them 
to the station. 

If somebody drops dead on the street 
or is killed in an accident, the cop must 
pick up the body and get it to one side 
to keep traffic open. 

I asked Nelson if he wasn’t taught 
on the mat at headquarters how to heel 
a guy, get the strangle-hold in a fight, 
how to twist an arm, and how to land 
the chin-blow with his open hand in case 
of real trouble. 

He said he was. 

I asked him if he wasn’t taught to 
pick up a heavy corpse and spread the 
weight over his shoulders so he could 
carry it from the street. 

He said that he was. 


I ASKED him if he was taught any- 

thing about running a stuss-game, a 
roulette-wheel or a disorderly house. 

He said he was not. 

He was pretty sore, but this is no pre- 
cinct for a performing cop, and I had to 
give it to-him straight. I’m sorry for 
that boob. He goes about the game 
wrong. As soon as he gets his lesson down 
right I can treat him better. He is a big, 
strong fellow, and he looks like he ain’t 
afraid of anything. 


Marcu 18—Had to shoot the Swede 
to the river beat. He tried to touch 


Whitey for fifty. Whitey laughed at him 
11 


12 
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“I asked him if he was taught anything about running a stuss-game, 


and told me about it. Whitey said he 
had to sweat for the velvet he got. His 
stuss-games are not doing much now, and 
he says that he no sooner makes a good 
clean-up in one of his poker-rooms than 
he is threatened with competition and 
has to hand out sugar to a friend of the 
Senator to hold his business. He pays 
two hundred dollars a month each for 
his poker-rooms, and one hundred each 
for the stuss-games. 


APRIL 1—Whitey says he don't feel 
easy with the cop I got on duty at his 
big place. The house is on the suspected 
list that goes up to the inspector and then 
to headquarters. The rule is to keep a 
man at the door. That protects the cap- 
re and inspector. I changed the cop for 

im. 


May 20—Whitey is satisfied with the 
way things are going now. He is the kind 
that appreciates a favor. He asked me if 
I wouldn't like an order for a new suit 
of clothes. Dropped into his tailor on 
Sixth. Avenue when off duty, and found 
I had credit for sixty dollars. Got a 
fine spring suit and overcoat. I was hold- 
ing back twenty out of my salary for a 
blue serge, and so just turned over that 
money to Minnie. She needs a dress, and 
next month I can blow her to a bonnet. 


June 1—There is something doing. 

The two brownstone houses at No.— 
and No. — West —-th Street have been 
turned into one, and the interior is being 
made over in grand style. Nothing but 
Fifth Avenue people on that job. Big 
oil-paintings, velvet carpets, marble 
statutes, gold chairs, and what the women 
call brick-a-bracks have been carted in. 


a roulette-wheel, or a disorderly house’ 





This place is going to make Canheld’s 
look like a Second Avenue crap-joint. 
The captain's wardman is looking over 
things, and he says they got to put in a 
refrigerator door. They won't need it, 
but in case of trouble the door will be 
there to show that the people runnin 
the place expected the police to sid 
them and didn't stand in. They don't 
want a cop stationed at the door. It'sa 
place for the rich guys, and the swells 
don't like to be watched. 

Four thousand cash is paid down before 
the first spin of the wheel. The wardman 
gets five per cent. for collecting, and as 
ong as there isn't any trouble the house 
pays in $1,500 a month. The captain splits 
with the inspector, half and half, after 
the wardman gets his little bit. The 
reason the wardman gets such good money 
is because he has to run the chance of 
one of the shoo-fly squad catching him. 
The shoo-flies trail the cops while the 
cops are supposed to trail the crooks. It 
is a case of dog eat dog. 

In the precinct where the graft is poor 
the wardman gets ten per cent. 


"THERE isn’t any cop that knows just 

where all the graft-money goes. We 
know that the captain gets his fifty per 
cent. and the inspector gets his, but who 
the inspector splits with nobody but the 
inspector can tell. He handles a lot of 
money. [f an inspection district has six 
police precincts, he gets fifty per cent. of 
the graft from each precinct, and that 
makes some money. The average saloon 
pavs fifty a month for selling on Sunday 
and after closing-time Saturday night. 
That is a low figure. A little figuring by 
any man who can count the saloons and 
the gambling-houses will show that the 


inspector's job is worth $8,000 a month 
in this district outside of his salary, which 
is only $3,500 a year. But that makes, 
all told, $99.500 a year. One year of 
that job would be enough for a good many 
people. Of course he doesn't hold all the 
graft. It must be slipped along to other 
people. Some of it gets to headquarrers; 
and if it don't, then there is a strong-arm 
squad put to work and the old system is 
knocked out for a time. A man who 
represents the politicians gets his regular 
share from every inspection district. 


Juty 1—Something new has been 
pulled off. The political crowd has been 
simplifying the gambling business. 

he captain has turned over all the 
gambling privileges to the Senator and 
his friends, and gets $2,500 a month cash 
in advance for it. There is no more col- 
lecting. The political backers of the 
gambling-houses are starting in to run 
the whole thing. They own the four 
biggest places, including the new one 
in the double brownstone house. It looks 
like a risky scheme to me. The inspector 
will be sore, and if the politicians don't 
et him shifted he will cause trouble. 
What they need in this district is an 
honest inspector. He will be easy to 
handle, and he comes cheaper. 


Aucust 20—Just what I expected hap- 
pened. The big new place was raided 
and the door chopped down. The case 
won't amount to anything in court, 
but the raid has scared off the swells 
who don't mind dropping five or six 
thousand a night without squealing. All 
the papers wrote up the raid, and the 
politicians are wild. The inspector didn’t 
say a word to the captain, but just got 











“Tf there is a murder going on, his 
business is to tackle the murderer 
and get him to the station, never 
mind how big or srazy he is or what 
kind of a gunf 0t-aA he is using” 
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his men together from other precincts 
and began chopping away in broad 
daylight. 


The captain is looking worried. 


AucusT 28—Signs of a shake-up. The 
inspector sent over to Staten Island. 
Somebody higher up is rocking the boat. 
The captain 1s looking for hic scalp to 
go, and I saw him to-day cle«ningxout his 

esk. 


AucusT 29—The captain traffisferred 
to Kingsbridge, and his wardgman has 
been sent off to the woods. ‘hey will 
have to live on their sala&es now. 
Harry  Ebbins, my  assembly-district 
leader, tells me to keep my face closed 
and put the right men on the right beats. 
He says the Senator is bound to win out. 
The Tammany crowd is hungry. Harry 
is strong with the bunch, and he says he 
will look out for me. 


NoveMBER t—The police commissioner 
resigned to-day. 


DECEMBER 10—Our new captain is an 
old-timer, and a foxy one. He is liberal 
and doesn’t make trouble for anyone. 
He is slated for an inspectorship, and 
will have charge of this district. He knows 
how to handle the gambling situation. 
He has salted away a lot of money and 
could retire now with a fortune. Anybody 
can make a rough estimate of what a 
captain’s job is worth in the White Light 
district if he passes the big Broadway 
restaurant owned by onc of them who 
has retired. The business of that res- 
taurant is worth a million a year gross, 
just the business. The real estate and 
building cost something. A captain's 
pay is $2,750 a year. It would take him 
more than a hundred years to save enough 
out of that to open an eating-place one 
tenth the size. His head waiter gets 
more than a police captain, and he sells 
his hat-and-coat check privilege for eight 
thousand a year. 

Our captain looks for his inspectorship 
pretty soon. He is willing to pay fifteen 
thousand cash for it. His lieutenant looks 
for the vacant place as captain, and is 
ready to pay ten thousand dollars down 
for it. He and Harry Ebbins travel 
pretty close. 


January 1—Plenty of people think 
that there is good graft for a police ser- 
geant. There is not. If he averages 
$1,500 a year in addition to his salary, 
he is doing about the average. He can al- 
ways borrow money from saloon-keepers 
and gamblers, but if he goes after it too 
strong he is liable to wake up and find 
himself transferred to Kingsbridge in 
the middle of winter, or down to Mercer 
Street. 

We call the Mercer Street station the 
“Island.” It is just as bad as being sent 
over the river. [t is down in the wholesale 
section of the lower West Side. There is 
never anything doing there. There is no 
business after hve o'clock in the afternoon, 
and on Sunday it is as quiet as a side 
street in a village. The saloons always 
close early, and keep closed on Sun- 


davs, because there is no trade. There 
ain't any gambhng-houses, just tall sky- 
scrapers filed with woolen merchants 


and dry-goods people. Once in a while 


there is a big fire, but there is nothing in 
fires for a cop. 

It a captain tries to clean out his 
precinct and happens to hit a gambler 
with a pull at the Hall, the captain gets 
shot down to Mercer Street for the quiet 
lite. If he is a crook and plays double in 
handling the graft, he will be sent there 
for punishment. A police captain can’t 
be too honest; but, on the other hand, he 
mustn’t be a hog. 


FEBRUARY 12—Harry Ebbins says I’m 
safe and will stay in the precinct. He 
got it straight from headquarters. Expect 
to take my examination for lieutenant 
soon, and Harry says it will be a sure 
thing. 


Marcu 1—Nelson, the big Swede, was 
burned to death in a tenement fire early 
this morning. 

He went on his beat at midnight. At 
two o'clock an alarm was sent in from 
—th Street and Tenth Avenue. A second 
alarm came right after it, and we bundled 
out the reserves. 

It was a nasty block for a fire, all the 
buildings old and like tinder, and the 
wind blowing forty miles an hour from 


` the river. I didn't lose any time in getting 


over there, and found the engines pump- 
ing water and the trucks with their 
ladders out. 

The fire started in the basement and 
shot up the dumb-waiter ‘shaft of rotten 
wood. It made a blazing chimney and 
set off every one of the four floors. The 
stairs were of wood and went like so much 
tissue paper. ` 


MY JOB was to look out for my cop, 
and I hunted for Nelson. Someof the 
people who lived in the tenement told 
me that he had turned in the alarm 
and had woke up the families and rousted 
them out. Every family on the first 
three floors got out by way of the fire- 
escape before the fire reached the front 
windows. Only one family was living 
on the top floor, a Wop and his wife and 
three children. The woman had just 
been sent home from the hospital after 
an operation, and couldn't walk, they told 
me. 

They said that the Swede went to the 
top floor and they didn't see him again. 

I looked up at the building. The flames 
were shooting out of all the windows of 
the first, second, and third floors. The 
fire-escape was white-hot in places. Some 
of it was melted and was beginning to 
twist. 

The building was a corner building, 
and it got all the wind that was blowing, 
and it seemed to blow harder every 
minute. The window-panes began to pop, 
and the draft shot in, and the old wood 
partitions just shriveled up. 

There was plenty of smoke, but no 
fire coming out of the top-floor win- 
dows. The fire had been swept back to 
the rear, and was mushrooming from the 
eaves after reaching the roof iy way of 
the dumb-waiter shaft and stairs. 

One of the fire-department’s search- 
lights swept the top windows, and the 
next thing I knew was that my cop was 
up there. I heard him give a yell and 
then saw his bare head. He was in his 
shirt-sleeves, and his heavy winter coat 
was around the sick woman. I could 
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see the faces of the three children and 
the crazy eyes of the Wop in the glare of 
the search-light. 

We knew that the Swede was cut off 
from the roof and cut off from below. 
He couldn’t use the fire-escape without 
going through three furnaces that shot 
out of the windows ot the first, second, 
and third floors. 

Nelson yelled something, but I couldn’t 
make it out. 

Then I saw the battalion fire-chief run 
up a ladder with a crew of men at his 
heels. They all turned around when the 
ladder began to blaze. The wind was 
whipping the fire right and left as it hit 
the corner of the block in big, stiff puffs. 

I heard the chief yell through his 
megaphone, and in a minute the life-net 
was stretched. 

The Swede was on the job then. I 
saw him lift a big fist and smash out the 
window-sash like it was pasteboard. He 
climbed on the window-ledge with one 
of the three kids. He stood there holding 
the baby, and the red from the flames 
made his face look holy like the faces of 
the saints on stained-glass windows in 
the churches. He took good aim and 
dropped the young one right in the middle 
of the net. 

I could hear the sick woman shrieking. 
It sounded like a puppy that was being 
crushed under something. 

The Swede reached down and pulled 
up the second kid, took aim for the net, 
and dropped it. The third kid followed, 
and all of them bounced true in the middle 
of the net. 

Then the sick woman come shooting 
down through fire and smoke, and I see 
the Swede’s new uniform coat fly off 
with sparks on it. 

Nelson was doing a cop's work, and 
doing it right. I felt proud of him. 

If there had been any way for me to 
get near him, I would have gone even if 
Minnie and the kids at home had starved 
for it. There was something noble about 
that cop and the way he did his job. The 
shaft from the search-light brought out 
every hair of his white head, and I could 
see that one side of his scalp was singed 
to the bone. 

The face of the Wop had disappeared. 
I guess he dropped from the heat and 
the smoke. 1 saw the Swede turn and 
reach down. Just then the fire showed 
at the window. I knew that Nelson was 
making a clean job of it, and was going 
to get the Wop and chuck him down 
fe the net before he jumped for his own 
ife. 

He must have dropped to his knees, 
for I couldn’t see anything of my cop. 

Suddenly there came a dead stillness 
from the building. The firemen scattered 
right and left. L iney what that was— 
a back draft. It always gives warning. 
The quiet lasts for about five seconds, 
when it seems like a fire is pulling in its 
breath, and then comes a cough right 
from hell. 

The roof went up in a fountain of fly- 
ing timbers, all blazing, and there was a 
rumble and then a crash. Everything 
but the shell of the tenement shot to 
the cellar. The Wop and the Swede 
were gone. 

I got awful sick, and went into Pat 
Leary's place for a drink. I never use 
the hard stuf, and the liquor choked 





“He was in his shirt-sleeves, and his heavy winter coat was around the sick woman” 
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me. I got it down anyhow, and beat it 
for a dark corner of the gin-mill. I didn’t 
want anybody to see just how bad I 
felt. I was afraid I would cry. 

There are lots of people who have it in 
for the cops all the time; and there are 
lots of cops that could hide behind a 
corkscrew, they are that crooked, but 
I never seen a man on the beat yet that 
lay down on his job when “it come to 
facing death. There is always plenty of 
hollering about the graft in the depart- 
ment, but what about the graft in other 
places? There's big graft for somebody 
when the building laws let a lot of poor 


people live in a powder-mill like that , 


tenement. When a building-department 
inspector takes his little side-money of 
thirty or forty a week while he is supposed 
to be watching a tenement go up or an old 
one be patched over, he sells human life. 


A cop might take a piece of change from 
a gambler, but the gambler only plays 
the game people want to play with him. 


I didn't tell Minnie anything about. 


seeing the Swede get his finish. She is 
always worrying about the chances a 
cop runs. But I know, and I hope to God 
that if ever I run into any tinder-box like 
that with a sick woman and a bunch of 
kids on the top floor I will toe the mark 
like the Swede did. 


Marcu 16—We got all that was left 
of Nelson out of the cellar of the tenement 
to-day. We identified him by the make 
of the shoes and a little ball of melted 
metal. It was his key-ring, whistle, and 
keys. He had thrown away his club and 

un when it got hot on the top floor. 

B shield went with the coat he put about 

the woman. She died in the hospital 
(To be continued) 


last night. The kids were sent to the 
Gerry Society. 

There wasn't much of the Swede left 
to bury, but the undertaker covered the 
glass top of the coffin with flowers. A 
platoon and the police band took him to 
Calvary. Every man on the force loosened 
up for the Swede’s widow. Harry Ebbins 
give her $200 on the quiet. 


APRIL ro—Raised to a lieutenant. My 
captain made inspector of the district, 
and his wardman takes his old job. 


Jury 1—Sent Minnie and the two kids 
to the mountains for two weeks. It will do 
them good. I have lots of time now to 
write in my little book. I got a safe- 
deposit box, and I keep it there most of 
the time. I guess it wouldn't do for 
Minnie to read all I put down now. 


From Abe Martin's “Short Furrows" 


By Kin Hubbard 


We all like our relatives when we're little. 

Flatter won't hurt you if you don't swallow it. 

Of all th' self-starters th' Colonel takes th' cake. 

It's no disgrace t' be poor, but it might as well be. 

A feller that fails in th’ East would starve in th’ West. 
Ther's talk o' buildin' a home for ole an' indignant consumers. 


Live so you kin go t' th’ thea-ter without makin’ your grocer 
mad. 


You kin allus tell a self-made man if you'll keep your ears 
open. 


It pays t' be honest, but it don't pay enough t’ suit some 
fellers. 


You kin allus bet a storekeeper with a bell on his door don’t 
advertise. 


Nobuddy works as hard fer his money as th’ feller that 
marries it. 


Why don’t somebuddy tell us how t' build a $3,000 house 
fer $4,0007 


Ever’ once in a while some feller without a single bad habit 
gits caught. . 
It’s a wonder women don't shut th’ car door occasionally, 


jist C show off. 


Speakin’ o° scented talcum, Pinky Kerr says he prefers th’ 
hard-wood finish. 


‘Ther kin never be perfect happiness where th’ salt-shaker is 
allowed t git empty. 


‘The thing that’s depopulatin’ rh' farms more’n anything else 
is that vou can't plow an’ be à dude. 


When anybuddy tells vou vou haint changed a bit, it’s 
usually “cause they can't think of nothin’ else v say. 


When vou do tind a boy that's trvin' e 
seems t think ever body in th’ world ought v help him. 


git a education he 


Ther hain't nothin' as ugly as ugly wall-paper. 

I can't figure out how chicken-pie got its name. 

Lafe Bud's got one o' them new caterpillar hats. 

Ez Pash says he allus hates t' break in a clean towel. 
Nobuddy ever listened t’ reason on a empty stomach. 
All work an’ no play makes Jack an invaluable employee. 


What's become o' th' feller that used t' wear a peach-stone 
watch-charm? 


Folks that blurt out jist what they think wouldn't be so bad 
if they thought. 


Transparent hosiery hain't doin’ much t’ boom th’ straight 
and narrow path. 


A holiday is hardly worth th’ energy it takes t' get back in 
th’ harness again. 


When some folks say somethin’ nice they act like they'd 
spent some money. 


Th’ feller behind in a three-passenger auto allus looks like he 
Wuz ridin’ agin his‘will. 
, 
If some folks don't know somethin’ bad about somebuddy 
they don't say nothin’. 


Tell Binkley says a tourin’-car is like a baby: ever'thing 
hapnens t’ it th’ second summer. 


Speck Moots is at home from th’ reformatory, an’ says that 
two terms is enough fer any man. 


Ther’s gittin’ t' be too blamed many women in th’ suffrage 
business that'd rather lead than vote. 


Ever’ time I look at some fellers I can't help thinkin’ what 
good wives they'd make fer some girls. 


Most homely women make ’emselves homelier by addin’ 
some little touch t' keep from bein’ so homely. 


Th average husband can't understand why his wife should 
need any money when she don't chew er smoke. 


ALLAN PINKERTON'S 


Unpublished Story of the first attempt 
on the life of ABRAHAM LINCOLN 





Illustrations by Jay Hambidge 


The History of the Letter 
by Jesse W. Weik 


GHORTLY after the close of the war William 

H. Herndon, Mr. Lincoln’s law partner in 
Springfield, while visiting in Chicago, hap- 
pened to meet Mr. Pinkerton at the home of a 
mutual friend. Knowing that he had laid 
bare the plot to destroy Lincoln at Baltimore on 
the way to his inauguration, Herndon pressed 
the detective for the story. Pinkerton related 


it in detail, and later, in compliance with 
Herndon’s request, promised to put it in writing. 


This, however, as appears from numerous let- 
ters to Herndon, he deferred from time to time 
till the summer of 1866, when, to use his own 
language, he “sat down and put the whole story 
in record form, so that there might be no ques- 
Hon as to the material facts." 

In his letter transmitting the MS., Pinker- 
ton asked Mr. Herndon, and Leonard Swett, the 
only other person to whom it was to be shown, 
to treat as confidential all matter therein that re- 
lated to the affairs of the Philadelphia, W ilming- 
ton and Baltimore Railroad; and that the name 
of the broker who occupied a room adjoining his 
own in Baltimore be withheld, on the ground 
that its publication at that time in connection 
with the exposure of the plot might tend to the 
man’s injury in business circles. A further 
reservation was that all statements regarding 
Ward H. Lamon were also to be treated as 
confidential. As the necessity for withholding 
names or facts has passed, there is therefore no 
reason why the whole story should not now be 
given to the world. The MS., which covers 
thirty pages of legal-cap paper, has never been 
out of Mr. Herndon’s possession or mine since 
it reached the former by express August 23, 
1866. 





Introduction by Ida M. Tarbell 


INTRODUCTION: In the long succession of sinister 
events which crowded the months between the election 
and the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln, there was 
none which more effectually startled the North than 
his secret journey from Harrisburg to Washington on 
the night of February 22, 1861. It gave substance to 
rumors of violence which had been rife for weeks. The 


cautious deplored it as a sign of panic which they be- 
lieved unjustified. "Thé radicals hailed it as proof of 
their own suspicions. Almost nothing, of course, was 
known by the public of the reasons that had led to the 
spectacular performance. 

Gradually, since the war, bits of information have 
come out from the actors in the story until it has 
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been possible to piece it together with fair accuracy. 
We know now what an accumulation of warnings 
came from different and unrelated persons from the 
time Dorothy Dix gave to Mr. Felton what was 
probably the first and most conclusive proof of what 
was hatching. The part of Allan Pinkerton has been 
told in an incomplete fashion, but nothing at once so 
authoritative, so informal and convincing, has been 
published as the following letter of Mr. Pinkerton, 
written only a few years after the event, with the 
perfect freedom of one who simply wants to get down 
whatever he remembers, not for publication, but for 
the information of a friend. 

This letter is altogether the most important doc- 
ument on the episode yet published, and probably 
the most important in existence. Its history is told 
in the introductory note by Jesse W. Weik of Green- 
castle, Indiana, from whom it was secured. Mr. 
Weik was William H. Herndon’s collaborator in his 
Life of Lincoln, and to him Mr. Herndon left his large 
collection of materials for that Life.—1IDA M. TARBELL. 
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Allan Pinkerton's 
Unpublished Letter - 


PINKERTON’s NATIONAL POLICE AGENCY 
ALLAN PINKERTON, Principal 
G. H. Banas, General Superintendent 


PHILADELPHIA, 
August 23, 1866. 


WM. H. Hernpon, Eso., 
Springfield, Ill. 


EAR SIR: Early in January,1861, 

I received from Mr. S. M. Felton, 

at that time president of the 

Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
Baltimore Railroad, an application re- 
questing me to ascertain through my 
detective force if there was any at- 
tempt on the part of the Secession- 
ists of Maryland to seize the large steamer 
of the company used in ferrying their 
trains across the Susquehanna River 
at Havre de Grace, as also to burn the 
bridges of the company between Havre 
de Grace and Baltimore. If I recollect 
right, I commenced detective operations 
for this purpose in January, 1861. You 
will probably find this under the heading 
of Reports of A. P., at the time set w hen, 
accompanied by several of my operatives 
(detectives), I left Chicago for Baltimore. 
Upon arriving at Baltimore, I distributed 
my operatives around the city for the 
purpose of acquiring the confidence of the 
Secessionists. One of these detectives, 
named ‘Timothy Webster, accompanied 
by a lady, was stationed by me at Perry- 
mansville, a station about nine. miles 
south of Havre de Grace on the Phila- 


delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 
Railroad, where a rebel company of 
cavalry was being organized. Webster, 


as well as the lady w ho accompanied him, 
succeeded admirably in cultivating the 
acquaintance of the Secessionists in that 
region. Webster’s reports were more or 
less interesting, showing the manner in 
which the first military organization of 
Maryland Secessionists was formed, and 


the promises re- 
peatedly made by 
Governor Hicks 
of arms being 
furnished to them, 
and, if my memory 
serves me right, o 
arms actually fur- 
nished; their drill- 
ing at Belair, etc. 
Webster was after- 
wards executed by 
order of Jefferson 
Davis at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, in 
the spring of 1862, 
as a Union spy, 
and was the first 
who paid the pen- 
alty of his life for 
that fascinating 
but hazardous ser- 
vice. 

[located my own 
headquarters, at 
Baltimore, under 
the name of John 
H. Hutchinson, as 
a stock-broker, renting offices for that 
purpose. Here I formed the acquaint- 
ance of William F. Luckett, also a 
stock-broker, having offices on the same 
foor with my own. The reports of 
my operatives A. T. C., C. D., C. W, 
and M. clearly indicated to me the 
state of feeling in Maryland at that 
time, and how embittered and poisoned 
it was, showing that the Secessionists 
were prepared to do anything which 
they deemed necessary in order to break 
up the Union. The first intimation of 
a design to molest or do violence to the 
President-elect came to my notice some- 
what accidentally, but one circumstance 
after another corroborating my first 
impression came gradually to light. It 
was not, however, until about the time 
Mr. Lincoln was due to leave Springheld 





plot cul- 
minated in decisive information that he 
was to be assassinated upon his arrival 


to be inaugurated that the 


passage through Baltimore. M 
time the Baltimore police were 
in the hands of the Secession 
element, their chief being George. P. 
Kane, a rabid rebel, who was subse- 
quently a long time imprisoned at Fort 
McHenry, and, after being released there- 
from made his escape into the lines of the 
Confederacy, and became a brigadier- 
general in the rebel army. He is a man 
with some fine feelings, but thoroughly 
Secession in his sympathies, and, to that 
extent, unscrupulous. 


R. LINCOLN’S published program 
was for him to leave Harrisburg via 
the North Central Railroad, going direct 


and 
that 
entirely 
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to Baltimore, and landing at the Calvert 
Street station, at which point he and his 
suite were to take carriages to the 
Eutaw House, and thence to the Camden 
Street station, where he would take the 
Baltimore and Ohio train for Washington. 
The distance between these stations is 
a little over a mile. No provision what- 
ever for his reception had been made by 
any public committee in Baltimore. The 
few Union men there were entirely over- 
awed by the Secessionists, and dared not 
make any demonstration. It should be 
borne in mind that James Buchanan was 
still filling the Presidential chair, and 
the whole Nation was practically without 
protection; while rebels were arming in 
every direction. It was but a few weeks 
after Mr. Lincoln passed through Balti- 
more that the Sixth Massachusetts Volun- 


“As al 
B. depot, 


the city, apparently 


teers were mobbed in that city, although 
they were an armed and organized troop. 


N ORDER to show how easy it was 

to assassinate Mr. Lincoln, attention 
should be called to the condition of the 
country, especially of Baltimore and 
Maryland, at that time. An indication 
of the feeling among these people may be 
obtained from the incident of the young 
man referred to in one of the reports of 
my operative, A. T. C., and who was to be 
one of the assassins, as frequently using 
the words of Brutus: “It is not that I 
love Czsar less, but Rome more," when 
his conscience roused him to a contem- 
plation of the awful crime he was about 
to commit. He seemed to regard that 
sentiment as the proper expression of a 
justification of his course. 


was loo early 
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for us to approach the P. IW. £3 
had the driver take us around 
as if ue for s 


Mr. Kenney 


» 


vere looking imeone 


Everything was in readiness about the 
time Mr. Lincoln was to start from 
Springheld. The plan was skilfully laid, 
and would have been effective had it 
not been discovered in time to prevent 
its execution. Chief of Police Kane had 
intimated that he had no special police 
tc spare for the occasion and could not 
detail many of the regular force, but 
would send what he could of them. One 
of the leading spirits in the plot was a 
barber, whose name I do not recall, but 
it can be found in the report of my 
operatives at that time. His place of 
business was under Barnum's Hotel, the 
headquarters of the Secessionists from 
all parts of the country. There every 
night, as I mingled among them in the 
ofhce and corridors of the hotel, I could 
hear the most damnable and outrageous 
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sentiments uttered. No man's life was 
safe in the hands of these men. The whole 
municipal power of Baltimore as well as 
all the courts were under their control. 
These bullies were always armed, and 
would not hesitate on the slightest 
provocation to shoot down a Union man. 


BALLOTS were prepared at a secret 
meeting in which those who drew a 
certain kind of card were to consider 
themselves bound to assassinate the presi- 
dent-elect. Each one believed that only 
one of these marked cards was drawn, 
although I have always believed that 
there were at least six or eight who thus 
bound themselves to strike the fatal blow, 
no one of the number knowing that any 
one, save himself, was so chosen. The 
time when this was to be done was just 
as Mr. Lincoln would be passing through 
the narrow vestibule of the depot at Cal- 
vert Street station to enter his carriage. 
A row or fight was to be started by some 
persons outside the building, to quell 
which the few policemen in the depot 
would rush out, thus leaving Mr. Lincoln 
entirely unprotected and at the mercy of 
a mob of Secessionists, who were then to 
surround him. A small steamer had 
been chartered, and was lying in one 


of the bays or streams running into’. 


the Chesapeake, to which the assassins 
were to flee, and it was immediately ' 
to put off for Virginia. 
Taken as a whole, it 
was a capital plan, and 
much better conceived 
than the one wich 
finally succeeded, four 
years later, in destroy- 
ing Mr. Lincoln’s life. 


AVING tested my 

information and 
found it reliable, I de- 
cided to communicate 
the same to Mr. Fel- 
ton, President of «the 
P. W. & B. Railroad, 
who was and is now a 
thoroughly reliable 
Union man, and one 
who has proved him- 
self true during the 
worst hours of our 
Nation's troubles. In 
reporting the matter 
to Mr. Felton, I said 
that while the informa- 
tion was his, or that of 
the railroad company, 
] could see no reason 
why it might not be 
imparted to Mr. Lin- 
coln or his friends, 
so as to avoid the peril 
that threatened his 
passage through Balti- 
more according to the 
schedule then arranged 
and published in the 
newspapers through- 
out the country. A 
man named Wood was 
at that time acting as 
agent or manager for 
Mr. Lincoln and his 
suite until their arrival 
in Washington. At à 
subsequent time I 
asked Mr. Lincoln who 
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this man was. | He answered that he did 
not know him, but he had been sent by 
some friends to fill that position, and 
he had allowed him to do so—an evidence 
of the confiding and innocent nature of 
the man upon whose shoulders the 
Nation's destiny then rested. 

Mr. Felton without any hesitation 
assented to my proposal, and directed 
me to proceed to New York, there over- 
take the Presidential party, and apprize 
Mr. Lincoln of what I had discovered. 
Accordingly, on the day of Mr. Lincoln's 
arrival in New York, fearing to leave 
Baltimore myself in case of anything 
vital occurring which might need my 
immediate attention, I.sent one of my 
lady operatives, Mrs. Warne, who for 
many years had been in charge of my 
female detective force, and upon whose 
judgment and discretion I could rely, 
with a letter to my friend the Hon. 
Norman B. Judd, of Chicago, who was 
then accompanying Mr. Lincoln, and 
was with him in New York. Knowing 
the difficulty Mrs.. Warne would have 
in securing an interview with Mr. Judd, 
I gave her a letter to my, friend Mr.— 
now General—E. S. Sanford, of New 
York, vice-president of the Adams 
Express Company, and also president 
of the American Telegraph Company, 
requesting him to arrange for her an inter- 
view with Mr. Judd. ‘This was accordingly 
done, and Mr. Judd, having read my 
letter and obtained from Mrs. Warne 
what additional information he could, 
came to the conclusion that he would not 
apprize Mr. Lincoln of the developments 
until after the arrival of the party in 
Philadelphia. I was then notified by 
telegraph from New York by Messrs. 
Sanford and Judd, and also by Mrs. 


ee 


Warne, to say nothing to anyone, and 
to meet Mr. Judd in Philadelphia on the 
arrival of the Presidential party. I did 
so, and through the agency of Mr. George 
H. Burns met Mr. Judd at the St. Louis 
Hotel on Chestnut Street, Mr. Felton, 
the president of the P. W. & B. Railroad, 
accompanying me. The streets were 
crowded with people, and there was more 
or less excitement. The loyal mass was 
waiting to congratulate and welcome 
their Chief Magistrate. I communicated 
to Mr. Judd the particulars of the plot, 
the only other person present being 
Mr. Felton. Mr. Judd was at once deeply 
impressed with the danger that seemed to 
surround Mr. Lincoln, but he said he very 
much feared he would be unable to induce 
that. gentleman to change his route, 
which was what I urged, my idea, and 
that of Mr. Felton's also, being to have 
him leave Philadelphia that night by the 
midnight express for Washington, thus 
passing through Baltimore  thirty-six 
hours Before the time when he would be 
expected. Mr. Judd answered that Mr. 
Lincoln’s confidence in the people was 
unbounded; that he did not fear any 
violent outbreak, and that he hoped, by 
his pacific policy and conciliatory meas- 
ures, to bring the Secessionists back to 
their old allegiance. There was no doubt 
in Mr. Judd’s mind of the correctness of 
his information, and his manner and ex- 
pression convinced us that his deductions 
were reliable and accurate. After further 
discussion, he desired that I should ac- 
company him to the Continental Hotel 
for an interview with Mr. Lincoln him- 
self, to which I consented. 


HEN we reached the Continental 

Hotel a dense crowd of people had 
filled every available inch of space in Chest- 
nut Street, struggling for admission to the 
hotel where Mr. Lincoln was holding a 
reception, and it was with the utmost 
difficulty that we were able to gain an 
entrance into the building. t was 
almost, if not quite, eleven o'clock in 
the evening before Mr. Lincoln was able 
to disengage himself from the crowd 
and join Mr. Judd and me in the former's 
room. Though plainly exhausted from 
the fatigue of travel and receptions, he 
greeted me in his usual kindly and 
gracious way. I unfolded as rapidly as 
I could the various bits of information 
I had gathered, all tending, as I contended, 
to prove the existence of the alleged plot. 
He asked numerous questions, especially 
as to the sources of my information, and 
appeared to be deeply interested in the 
developments. Finally he turned to 
Judd and, addressing us both, inquired 
what course we thought he ought to 
pursue. I urged upon him that as the 
Washington ` train would not leave 
Philadelphia for an hour he had ample 
time to take it, and thus would be 
enabled to pass through Baltimore before 
the conspirators would be looking for 
him. This he firmly and positively 
refused to do, saying he had an engage- 
ment for the next morning to raise the 
flag on Independence Hall, and that he 
had also promised the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania to meet them at their capitol 
in Harrisburg; that he had positively 
engaged this to Governor Curtin, and 
was determined to carry out that pro- 
gram even if in so doing he knew he would 
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lose his own life. However, after the 
meeting in Harrisburg on the following 
day, he was willing, he said, to make any 
reasonable change in his program Mr. 
Judd and I thought best. He then 
assented to the following: After raising 
the flag on Independence Hall the next 
morning at six, he would breakfast at 
the hotel, leave by special train for Harris- 
burg at eight o’clock, meet the Governor 
and the Legislature, and, after his recep- 
tion there, leave in the evening for 
Philadelphia by special train, in time to 
connect with the midnight Washington 
express, placing himself entirely in our 
hands. Thouroun the entire interview 
he seemed to be perfectly cool and col- 
lected. Later, during the years of the 
war, I became unusually well acquainted 
with him. Whenever he visited the Army 
of the Potomac, I invariably met him; 
in fact, my tent was more of a place of 
resort for him than even that of General 
McClellan’s, and I never saw him calmer 
and less disturbed than he was that night 
at the Continental Hotel. In fact, he 
did not appear to realize the grave danger 
which threatened him, insisting that if 
once he reached Washington there was 
no further risk; that Mr. Buchanan would 
soon vacate, and he felt that he could 
with perfect safety rely upon General 
Scott until that time for protection. 

Undoubtedly this interview, culminat- 
ing in his expressed determination to 
carry out the program both at Phila- 
delphia and Harrisburg, even at the 
expense of his life, made a deep impression 
on Mr. Lincoln; for it will be remembered 
that the next morning, when he ran the 
Union flag up the staff over Indepen- 
dence Hall, in a burst of patriotic fervor, 
he exclaimed: **Now, my friends, can 
this country be saved upon this basis? 
[The promise of equal rights in the 
Declaration of Independence.] If it can, 
I will consider myself one of the happiest 
men in the world if I can help to save it. 
If it cannot be saved upon that principle, 
it will be truly awful. Bit if this country 
cannot be saved without giving up that 
principle, I was about to say, I would 
rather be assassinated on this spot than 
to surrender it.’ 


FINDING Mr. Lincoln resolute, I told 
him I thought I could make the neces- 
sary arrangements for his safe passage from 
Harrisburg on the following evening 
through Philadelphia and Baltimore to 
Washington, being well acquainted with 
the officers of the roads over which it 
would be necessary for him to travel. 
After leaving him and promising to 
return to see Mr. Judd,—it was now 
about 1 A. M.,—I started out to find my 
friend Colonel Thomas A. Scott, vice- 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
with a view to arranging with him for 
a special train to bring Mr. Lincoln from 
Harrisburg to Philadelphia. Learning that 
Colonel Scott was out of town, I then 
applied to Mr. G. C. Franciscus, super- 
intendent of the Philadelphia division of 
the road. The city being all excitement, 
] had some difficulty in finding Mr. 
F:anciscus, and, in fact, did not succeed 
till almost three o'clock. Knowing him to 
be a true and loyal man, I had no hesita- 
tion in telling him what I desired. He 
promptly answered that he would make 
the required arrangements for the special 
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train for Mr. Lincoln, adding, however, 
that there were some difficulties in the 
way, because there were so many special 
trains due to leave Harrisburg for Phila- 
delphia that same evening; but that he 
would arrange that Mr. Lincoln's should 
be the last to leave, and would side-track 
the others which had preceded his, so 
that none of them should reach Philadel- 

hia till after he had left for Baltimore. 
his being satisfactorily adjusted, I then. 
hunted up Mr. E. S. Sanford, president 
of the American Telegraph Company, 
and arranged with him to detail the proper 
parties, when Mr. Lincoln should have 
left Harrisburg in the evening, to cut the 
telegraph-wires leading out of that place 
in every direction, except the wires of the 
railroad company, which were necessary 
to the movement of the trains. It was 
further provided that none but trusty 
operators were to be at the wires, and that 
no despatch should be sent over the lines 
save such as related to the running of the 
trains. 


ROMPTLY at six o'clock the next 

morning Mr. Lincoln made his speech 
in [ndependence Hall and raised the flag. 
An hour later I met Mr. Judd, and 
notified him of the arrangements I had 
made during the night. It was then agreed 
between us that Mr. Lincoln should, 
just before leaving Harrisburg, withdraw 


to his room at the hotel under pretense 
of indisposition, and then slip away 
without the knowledge of any of his 
party save Mr. Judd. Mr. Lincoln had 
insisted that none should be acquainted 
with his secret departure but Mrs. 
Lincoln. This he said could not be 
avoided,—as, otherwise, she would be 
very much excited over his absence. Ihad 
just learned that morning that General 
Scott and Senator Seward had also dis- 
covered a plot to assassinate Mr. Lincoln 
as he passed through Baltimore, and had 
employed certain New York police officers 
to ferret out the same; that the latter had 
found some evidence of such a plot, but 
not so clearly outlined as ours, and yet 
of sufficient weight to impress upon Gen- 
eral Scott and Senator Seward the danger 
to Mr. Lincoln if he persisted in carrying 
out his published program. Accordingly, 
Mr. Seward delegated his son Frederick 
to notify Mr. Lincoln of the conspiracy, 
and to urge him to change' his route; 
to which the President-elect replied, 
thanking Mr. Seward for the sugges- 
tion, and adding that he might do so, 
but not giving him any idea how or 
when he would arrive in Washington 
if he decided to change his program. 
According to the published schedule, 
Mr. Lincoln left Philadelphia in the 
morning of the 22d, reaching Harrisburg 
in due time. 
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DY RING the day I arranged with Mr. 

Felton the program for the passage 
through SAULA and on to Washington. 
This was that Captain Burns, Mr. San- 
ford’s confidential agent, Mr. H. S. 
Thayer, and Andrew Winn should, at 
the proper time, cut the necessary tele- 
graph-wires, the same not to be reunited 
till Mr. Lincoln had reached Washington; 
that in the evening, shortly before the 
departure of the regular train from 
Philadelphia to Washington, I was to 
send Mrs. Warne, accompanied by Mr. 
George Dunn of Newark, N. J., to engage 
two sections—the rear ones, if possible— 
of the through sleeping-car to Washington 
for a sick friend, while I myself, in com- 
pany with H. H. Kenney, Esq., now 
general superintendent of the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Rail- 
road, was to meet Mr. Lincoln with a 
carriage at the West Philadelphia depot 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and convey 
him from there to the depot of the former 
road, so that none of the employees of 
that road, with the exception of Messrs. 
Felton, William Stearns, the general 
superintendent, and Kenney, should know 
aught of the important traveler who was 
to pass over their line. Mr. Felton 
arranged for the detention of the train 
a short time by instructing the conductor 
that the train should not leave the depot 
until he received a package from him, 
Felton, addressed to “E. J. Allen" (the 
name under which I went in the National 
Capital) at Willard's Hotel, Washington, 
which package he should hand to the 
conductor of the Baltimore and Ohio train 
for delivery in Washington. Of course 
the package contained nothing but a lot 
of unimportant papers. 


ME: LINCOLN received me very 

kindly, and appeared to beas cool and 
free from excitement as I ever saw him. 
He wore an overcoat thrown loosely 
about his shoulders, without inserting 
his arms in the sleeves, and a black Kos- 
suth hat, which, he told me, some ardent 
supporter had presented to him during 
the campaign. He took 
a seat with Mr. Lamon 
and myself, Mr. Kenney, 
the superintendent of the 
P.W. & B. Railroad, shar- 
ing the seat with the 
driver overhead. As it 
was too early for us to 
approach the P. W. & 
B. depot, Mr. Kenney 
had the driver take us 
around the city until it 
was just about rime to 
reach the depot five 
minutes after the train 
was due to leave. We left 
the carriage at a dark 
spot a short distance 
from the depot; and, Mr. 
Lamon keeping a little in 
the rear of Mr. Lincoln 
and myself, the latter 
leaning upon my arm, 
and stooping somewhat 
so as to diminish his 
height as much as possi- 
ble, we passed rapidly 
through the depot, en- 
tered the sleeping-car, 
and within two minutes 
—Mr. Kenney, mean- 
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while, having delivered the package of 
valuable papers to the conductor, John 
Litzenburg—the train was in motion, 
and we were speeding along towards Bal- 
timore. None of the party slept any. 
At Havre de Grace, on my return inside 
the car, after having been out to see if 
my signals were all right, Mr. Lincoln re- 
marked: ‘‘They say we are at Havre 
de Grace, and are moving along well. I 
understand we are on time." 

Although Mr. Lincoln did not sleep, 
he was by no means restless. I could 
not then nor have I since been able to 
understand how any one, under like 
circumstances, could have manifested 
such complete mental composure and 
cheerful spirits as he exhibited during 
the entire journey. On arriving at the 
Baltimore and Ohio depot in Baltimore, 
we had a wait of about half an hour. 
Here I again left the car, but remained 
outside only long enough to satisfy my- 
self that everything was all right. It 
was now about four o'clock. hen I 
returned, everybody in the car seemed 
to be asleep but our party. Presently 
the train rolled out of the depot, and 
we were at last bound for Washington. 
All the night through Mr. Lincoln, be- 
ing unable to sleep, had been telling us 
jokes and stories, of which he seemed 
to have an endless store, in a voice so 
low noone heard him but Lamon and me. 


AS THE train neared the Capital City 

(it was then daylight, and we were 
making the necessary preparations for 
our orderly appearance on our arrival 
at the Washington depot), Mr. Lincoln 
yawned, and, turning toward Lamon 
and me, said with a smile, “Well, boys, 
thank God this prayer-meeting’s over." 
Then he told a story to emphasize the 
fact that he was now at the end of his 
perilous journey and no longer needed 
our aid or companionship. A steamboat, 
on one occasion, ran into a sand-bar in 
the river with such force, and became so 
deeply embedded in the obstruction, it 
was found impossible, with the methods 
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and appliances then in vogue, to move 
her. The only other remedy left was to 
wait—and no one could tell how long 
that would be—till the high waters 
should come and float her away. Mean- 
while there happened to be a revival in 
progress at the church in a village on 
shore, opposite the point where the help- 
less vessel lay. Yielding to the entreaties 
of the church people, the captain one 
day consented that a prayer-meeting 
might be held in the cabin or large room 
of the boat. The meeting had not 

gressed very far until the vessel, wield ie 
to the movements of the crowd and 
the additional weight at one end, began 
to lurch slightly, and presently slid off 
the offending sand-bar. In an instant 
she floated away into the deep water. 
At that particular moment an old brother, 
with eyes closed, was on his knees send- 
ing up a lon and fervent petition to the 
Almighty. The captain’s joy knew no 
bounds. Without waiting for the good 
brother to finish his prayer, the former 
mounted a chair, and cried out at the top 
of his voice, “Get off this boat, every 
d d one of you; this prayer-meeting's 


ended." 


AT 'THE depot, awaiting us as the train 
rolled in, were Mr. Washburn, of 
Illinois, and Senator Seward. We then 
proceeded at once to Willard's Hotel, 
where Mr. Lincoln registered his own 
name and that of Mr. Lamon and my- 
self, and was assigned rooms, though not 
those he expected he would have, as he 
had arrived somewhat in advance of the 
appointed time. During the morning, 
after the news of his arrival had spread, 
there was more or less excited talk. Few 
men were willing to believe he had actually 
reached the city, and many were the vile 
and bitter imprecations I heard heaped 
upon his head while mingling with the 
crowds in the hotels and public places of 
that rebellious city. Its people, as a rule, 
appeared scarcely more favorable to the 
Union than in Baltimore. Mrs. Lincoln, 
accompanied by Mr. Judd and the rest 
of the party, fol- 
lowed in due time. 
Before they left Har- 
risburg, the news had 
been telegraphed all over 
the country of the safe 
arrival of the President- 
elect in Washington. In 
passing through Balti- 
more, they met with any- 
thing buta cordial recep- 
tion. At Mr. Lincoln's 
suggestion, I returned to 
Baltimore that after- 
noon for the purpose of 
learning whether those 
who sought his lifein that 
city might not amend 
their plot so as to at- 
tempt to destroy him on 
the day of his inaugura- 
tion; and I accordingly 
remained there till after 
thelattereventhad taken 
place. 

Ihave thusendeavored 
to give you a brief his- 
tory of this matter as it 
comes to my recollection. 

Yours truly, 

ALLAN PINKERTON. 





Home 
By Lincoln Colcord 






T WAS a sultry night toward the 
close of the southwest monsoon. 
Singapore sweltered under a thick, 
motionless heat that seemed to 
descend vertically out of the sky. A 
party on the quarter-deck of the bark 
Omega sat restless and uncomfortable, 
cursing the climate, the land, the hemi- 
sphere. Conversation flagged: the tropics 
had conquered. 
“Nichols, how long have you been out 
East?” someone asked apathetically. 
[11 , ” . 

Let’s see,” answered the captain of the 
Omega. “Twenty-five from sixty... . 
By a it’s thirty-five years!’’ 

“I should think you'd want to go 
home." 


"Why?" 
“Oh, to see the old town... re- 
new your youth. . . . Get out of this 


for a while, too!” 

““Yes—the old town!" Nichols let his 
eye roam from face to face with a keen, 
quizzical glance. “On a clear winter 
morning, for instance . . hm-m, 
what? Perhaps there's been a fall of 
snow overnight; the trees are loaded 
with it, the roads haven't been broken 
out, the whiteness spreads undisturbed. 
Can't you see it now?” Nichols 
waveda hand. ''Can't you see the houses, 
the familiar houses of our boyhood, with 
snow banked in around 'em, with smoke 
rising straight up into the still air from 
every chimney? Can't you see the boys 
issuing from those houses, armed with 
wooden shovels—attacking the great 
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drifts, the cican, hard- 
packed piles that cut like 
cheese? . . . Stop a mo- 
ment, and lean on your 
shovel. Can't you smell 
the pure air of the North? | Can't you 
feel the cold—the still, stinging, invigorat- 
ing cold—the potent cold, that stirs a 
fellow's blood, that makes him rise up 
in his might?" 

"Don't, Nichols!" 
peevish voice. 

Nichols laughed cynically. ** Nonsense! 
—you call that a longing for home? Why, 
you poor fools, that's nothing but man's 
devilish discontent. As a matter of fact, 

ou wouldn't like that cold weather. 

ou wouldn't enjoy digging into those 
snow-banks. our feet would get 
numb, and your back would ache; you'd 
hire someone to shovel your paths, and 
go indoors yourself, and croon over the 
fire, and never look out on the beautiful 
world. You'd sigh for the tropics— 
for palm-trees to look at, and mangoes to 
eat—for a deck chair to stretch out in, 
and a good Chinese steward to bring your 
drinks, and the sweat to trickle down 
your back." 

Nichols sat up with a jerk. “You ask 
me why I don't go home?" he demanded. 
“T’ll tell you why: because I affirm that 
I like the East. I like the hot weather 
and all that goes with it. This alien coast 
has become my home. . . . As for 
the other, the home of my boyhood, I 
have every reason for not wanting to go 
there. You yourselves have told me of 
the change. À railroad has come to town. 
It has coal-pockets and manufacturing 
plants now, electric lights and summer 
cottages, graft and corruption. It's lost 
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the old distinction in the new mediocrity. 
The spot that I remember best of all— 
that lovely point to the eastward of the 
town, where a grove of spruce used to 
run down to the margin of the bay, 
where I've dreamed away so many 
afternoons with the sea-breeze murmur- 
ing overhead—has been stripped, you 
tell me, and leveled for the freight-yard 
of the railroad." 

". . . So I couldn't find the old 
town if I sought it," Nichols continued. 
“How silly—for I have it with me, you 
fellows; I don't need to seek it. I go 
home often in spirit. I spend delightful 
hours there, visiting the ship-yards 
where we played as boys, listening to the 
old men, our faithless oracles. And 
because I haven't seen the distressing 
actuality, it all seems quite real to me; 
and I feel that the old times are living 
still. I like to think so. Hm-m? ... 
Oh, of course the lay of the land hasn't 
been materially modified. But from what 
I hear, a veritable glacier—the Glacier 
of Progress—has swept over the men, 
the ideals, the life, and left them un- 
recognizable." 


ICHOLS fell silent; and we waited, 

knowing that words lay on his mind. 
“My friends, there's been but one true 
home-coming, in our wandering lives," 
he said at last. “That was the first 
home-coming, at the close of our maiden 
voyage. The others were merely rep- 
etitions, sweet as they may have been; 
we knew then what to expect; we an- 
ticipated the sensation. All human senti- 
ment was compassed within it—much 
that we'd never before felt, much that 
we'd but dimly realized, much that we'd 
known and suppressed, that suddenly 
became unsuppressible. Our hearts 
flamed with a great love, our souls 
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reached out to embrace the world. Oh, 
that glory!—why couldn’t we have held 
it?—why couldn't we have gone on, 
living in the light of that flame of love? 
Why, why did we let it go? Listen. . .. 
“I started out in life at the call of 
duty when I was sixteen. My father had 
died; I had become the head of the 
family; and we were poor. I chose the sea 
because, in those days, there was no 
other choice. I shipped with my uncle, 
in the old bark Hudson. She was then 
lying at the wharf below our house, 
refitting for a long voyage. One mornin 
I said good-by to my mother, dropped 
over the bank by a back way so that no 
one should see my tears, and went aboard. 
We sailed within the hour; and I soon lost 
sight of our house. The town sank in our 
wake, the bay widened, the land itself 
dwindled, shifted, and was gone. A new 
world, the world of the sea, spread 
before me—but I hadn't the spirit to 
look at it. I felt that I would never be 
happy again. 
"You know it, you fellows . . . you 
remember. That dreadful sinking of the 
heart, that weight *ke lead dragging 
upon some indefinite region within, that 
aching gloom, that quick pain that grips 
and lets go, grips and lets go. . . . Home- 
sickness!— can anything b: worse? 


“But of course I got over that—soon 
too, surprisingly soon. Life will triumph, 
you know—must triumph, since we're 
to make out a career in the shadow of an 
Within a week I was 


inexorable fate. 
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"My first command was for two men to bring my chest from the forecastle’ 


myself again. I liked the work; seaman- 
ship, the sailing, handling, and care of 
vessels, had always held a rare fascination 
for me. But my training was severe. My 
uncle was a captain of the old school— 
what they used to call a hard man. 
I'd put myself in his hands; and by Jove, 
he did his best! I was supposed to have 
better stuff in me than the ordinary boy 
before the mast; the way to bring it out 
was to grind me down. . . . Sounds odd, 
doesn't it, in our soft and humanitarian 
day? Let me tell you a secret—the more 
I see of life and results, the firmer is my 
belief in the old-fashioned discipline. 


“ÇO I learned —learned to live. I 
worked like a dog; I growled, cursed, 
hated my officers, hated the old man, my 
uncle, worst of all. Hard-hearted old 
devil!—it was all very well for him to 
claim the virtues of wisdom, but I had to 
do the sweating. I shoveled coal in the 
lower hold for twelve hours a day. 
went aloft with my watch off the Horn, 
and laid out on the upper-topsail yard 
when rain turned to ice on the sail we 
were trying to reef, when every pitch 
of the old hooker came near tossing us 
over the lee-rail. Out on the West Coast, 
I rowed stroke in the captain's boat, 
rowed him for miles up and down those 
exposed and windy roadsteads, rowed till 
I expected my arms to come out of the 
sockets at every stroke, till I could 
cheerfully have killed the Old Man, 


loling back in the stern-sheets and 
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playing with the tiller-ropes. I ate the 
coarse, unpalatable food of the forecastle, 
and grew like a weed. I had several 
fights with sailors, and won them all. 
I sauced the mate, and got my frst 
licking. My uncle stood by while this 
happened. ... I know now that I 
worked, played, thought, and suffered 
harder than any two men aboard. 
But then, I had an idea that I was a 
miserable failure. The Old Man never 
opened his mouth in a word of praise; 
silence was his verdict for good work, 
and a sound rating for bad. Such training 
isn't conducive to egotism. 

“Through all this, I found little time 
to think of home. The town of my 
boyhood seemed far away, detached from 
my present existence, a part of a dis- 
carded dream. I heard from mother now 
and then—cried over her letters more 
than once, when I was tired and dis- 
heartened. My uncle seldom spoke to 
me of home, and then in such a way 
that I wished he'd kept still. . . . ‘Come 
here a minute. Ihad a letter from your 
mother to-day.’ . . . ‘Yes, sir. . . . “She 
writes that she is well.’ . . . ‘Yes, sir. 
She said in my letter’ . . . ‘You mustn't 
fail to answer it before we get away.’ 

. ‘No, sir . . . ‘I am sending all 
your wages to her from here. You don't 
need any money, do you?’ . . . ‘No, sir. 


That is . . . I'd like a few dollars, sir.’ 
... ‘What for?! .. . ‘To buy things 
with.” .. . ‘Hm! Do you think that's 


the way to get it? ... ‘What, sir? I 
don’t know what you mean.’ . . . ‘Well, 
you'd better learn. Now go back to your 
work. There is nothing in this place that 
you want to buy.’ . . . These were our 
relations—by Jove, didn't I hate him! 
How did he know what I wanted to 
buy?—what business was it of his, 
anyway? Hadn't I earned the money? 
d ut "Now go back to your work ... 
well, who had called me away from my 
work? 


"BUT I did write to my mother, im- 
mediately; I'd been neglecting that 
duty. I’m afraid that my letter was a 
trifle stilted; after subtracting the things 
I didn’t want to tell her, the narrative 
lacked the essence of truth. Some- 
times I felt like opening my heart to her— 
would have done so, if my newly acquired 
manhood hadn't revolted at the dis- 
closure. For I was unhappy—oh, I 
won’t attempt to deny it. No doubt she 
read this between the lines. She must 
have felt my reticence, too—cried over it, 
rayed, and bowed before the sad 
but inevitable change. She had lived 
quietly, but knew much of life . . . my 
mother. 

"We were gone three years on that 
voyage. We went to San Francisco, 
from there to Australia, from there to the 
West Coast with coal, from there to 
Holland with guano, from there to the 
East, to Batavia, to Shanghai, and 
finally to Yokohama, where we loaded 
for New York. In Yokohama our second 
mate left. That night the Old Man called 
me aft. ‘You are to go second mate,’ 
he said. ‘Put your things in his room, 
and take up your duties at once.’ That 
was all—no explanation of those duties, 
no word of encouragement. But I was 
encouraged, just the same; I knew that 
I couldn't be a total failure. My frst 
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command was for two men to bring my 
chest from the forecastle—put it into 
thé second mate's room—no, over in 
that corner . . . how well I remember! 

“Things were different now; I'd taken 
my first step upward. I redoubled my 
efforts; my responsibility weighed upon 
me. .. . Jove, I'd like to get nek a 
second mate to-day! On the homeward 
run I was too busy to indulge myself in 
sentimental anticipations. At odd mo- 
ments when my fancy did reach ahead, 
I couldn’t make the approaching event 
seem real, probable, or even possible. 
Id outgrown my boyhood, I'd com- 
letely changed my state of mind. And 
Tout I remember, that I'd accord- 
ingly been weaned from home! . . . 

We came in through an autumn 
storm, the tail end of a hurricane. Wind 
and sea, rain, hail, and lightning, the 
blowing away of sails, the smashing of 
boats, the making and taking in of sail 
—these occupied my mind from Hatteras 
to Barnegat. There the pilot boarded 
us, a towboat picked us up—and we 
were in. The first touch of Indian 
summer lay on the land, I remember. 
I gave the scene a glance or two, and 
thought it very beautiful, as all land is to 
sailors—but perhaps not quite as beau- 
tiful as Java, or Japan. 


$$ E HAULED in toa pier on South 

Street, and began discharging the 
cargo. The crew left; the mate left; the 
work of the ship was done. I felt a bit 
dazed; a bit jealous, too, of the boss steve- 


** 4nd here's. Bertie, little Bertie!” 


dore, who seemed of more importance than 
Iwas—I, who'd stood my watch through 
trades and storms and helped to bring 
her in. I had no money; and I wouldn't 
ask the Old Man for any. So I stayed 
aboard, busied myself at odd jobs, and 
grew restless. Mother wrote, begging me 
to hurry home; but a strange spirit had 
come over me. I can't define it, I can't 
account for it now. Had the opportunity 
offered, I would have shipped at once for 
another voyage. 

“One morning the Old Man took me 
up to the commissioner’s and paid me 
off. We came out of the office together 
and walked back toward the ship. ‘Well, 
my boy, said my uncle suddenly, ‘the 
voyage is over. hat are you going to 
do now?” 

“I stopped short, and looked at him 
in astonishment. His manner, the very 
tone of his voice, had softened. He 
stood before me as I remembered him, 
the friend of my boyhood. ‘I don’t know, 
sir, I answered. ‘I was thinking? ... 

“You're going home of course?’ 

***Of course,’ I echoed. 

“‘Then you'd better go with me 
to-morrow morning. Here’s a good res- 
taurant; let's have a square meal and 
talk it over. Wake up, my boy! Yow re 
going home!’ 

“The words came to me like a bugle- 
call on the field of battle. My heart gave a 
great leap; the world and everything in 
it changed in the twinkling of an eye. 
] felt the dammed-up sentiment of three 
years rising within me like a flood. 
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We entered the restaurant and sat down, 
and all at once I lost control of myself. 
For some minutes I cried on the table. 
When at length I got courage to look up, 
I saw that my uncle had chosen a quiet 
corner, and that I hadn't been observed. 
His eyes were fixed on his plate, with a 
sober and serious gaze. 

"*[ guess I’m a fool, sir,’ I said. 
‘I want to go home. I want my 
mother.’ 

*** Poor boy!’ he whispered, as if speak- 
ing to himself. ‘I hope it’s over now.’ 
After a pause he addressed me directly. 
‘Next voyage you're going out mate with 
me. You have done well.' 

“‘I wish to God you'd told me so a 
year ago!’ I cried. 

“He looked me over with thought- 
ful eyes. ‘I might have spoiled it 
all,’ he said. ‘Some day you'll under- 
stand.’ 


“ ÇO IT came about that we were chums 

again and went home together like 
boys. All the way I flattened my face 
against the car window, watching the 
sweet things of the land slip past. Beside 
me my uncle talked, telling tales of the 
town that lay at the end of our journey, 
drawing me back by every word to my 
boyhood, to the spirit and presence of 
home. 

“In those days the railroad didn't come 
within six miles of the town. So at 
Portland we wired Newall Rich, who 
kept the village livery-stable, to meet us 
at the train. Now, I'd never been aware 
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of a particular fondness for Newall Rich. 
I'd known him, I'd laughed at his quaint 
sayings, Id thrown snowballs at him, 
and stolen rides on his teams. Once he'd 
horsewhipped me cruelly. But looking 
over my uncle's shoulder as he wrote the 
telegram, the familiar name gave me 
an accountable thrill. ‘Newall Rich" 
I cried. ‘Think of that. .. . There- 
after, my mind kept recurring to Newall 
Rich. Would he get the message in time? 
—would anything prevent his meeting 
us?—would he bring the old hack?— 
would he be as fat as ever? 

“Newall met us. As the train drew in 
I caught sight of his short round figure. 
‘Here they are!’ he chanted, dancing 
along the platform. ‘Ha! The Honor- 
able Commodore!’ — Newall held a 
humorist’s license. ‘And here’s Bertie, 
little Bertie!’. He immediately broke 
out in one of his ridiculous verses: 


“Little Bertie, 
Sailor-man, 
Tucks his shirtie 

With one hand! 


"] was vastly amused. Funny duck, 


Newall!-—good soul as ever lived. I- 


forgave him those cuts with the whip— 
forgave him freely. For this was a real 
welcome, a welcome into the bosom of the 
town; when I went away, I hadn't been 
of enough importance to merit a verse 
from Newall. We piled into the hack— 
yes, he'd brought that venerable relic— 
our trunks were strapped on behind, and 
off we rattled. The windows were open, 
soft autumn smells came to us, the sun set, 
twilight descended upon the land." We 
followed a road high above the sea, with 
woods on our left, and cleared land be- 
tween us and the shore. Along our route 
lay old farmhouses, flashing their lights 
at us through the dusk. The gardens 
were waiting for the harvest; we saw ripe 
pumpkins among the withering corn. 
l'eace and sleep filled the air—a holy 
quietness. There was never such a 
country in the world! 


“WH every mile, the scene grew 
more familiar. ... ‘See, Uncle 
Ross—there’s the haddock-hole, off that 
point! I could put you right on top of 
it... . ‘We'll try it some day, my boy.’ 
. . . ‘Who lives here, Uncle Ross? . . . 
‘I don't remember.— Ask Newall.’ .. . 
‘Where are we now? I'd forgotten there 
was a hill here. ... ‘Yes, a fellow for- 
gets those things at sea.' 

* But there was one hill I hadn't for- 
gotten. From it, on this road, one got 
his first view of the town. As we rose 
toward its crest, a new sensation gripped 
my heart—a sensation which wasn't 
direct in itself, but was more a pre- 
monition of sensations to come. Some- 
thing unexpected was going to happen to 
me, something high, rare, divine. The 
forces of my consciousness gathered to 
meet it. My blood tingled, my fingers 
couldn't keep still. Soon I felt that we'd 
stopped rising. Now! . . . Idrewalong 
breath, and leaned forward. 

“Then I saw the town. It lay in a broad 
valley, surrounded on three sides by rising 
ground. On the fourth side, an arm of 
the bay made in to form the harbor. 
Lights twinkled among the trees: village 
sounds rose through the still air. I looked 
once, shut my eyes, opened them suddenly. 





. . « The vision persisted! Nowordscame 
to my lips now. I was trying to locate a 
certain house across the valley, trying to 
grasp, to comprehend. . . . Over amon 
these trees my mother was waiting. I ha 
been allowed to return. A song broke out 
in my heart and throbbed to the pounding 
of the horses’ hoofs: ‘Almost there! — 
almost there! — almost there!” 

"We descended the hill at a gallop, 
and entered the village. The bright lights 
of the stores illuminated our vehicle, men 
turned to scrutinize us, we heard our 
names go from mouth to mouth. This 
passed, like a lantern-slide, and we went 
on to the eastward. . . . By theold Cus- 
tom House, down into the Hollow, rising 
now on the opposite hill— Almost there! 
—almost there!’ Our house stood at the 
top of that hill. In the darkness, we 
reached it before I could get my bearings. 
The hack stopped with a jolt. A spell had 
settled on me; my mind was a blank, my 
senses were numb with joy. I found my- 
self on the walk. Someone was moving 
inside the house . . . running. Thedoor 
opened, a light flashed in my face. . . . 
" Mother"... Myboy! Myboy^ ...I 
had come home." : 


NICHOLS passed his hand across his 
eyes. “I'd come home," he repeated 
after a pause. ‘‘ Mother had expected me 
at the front door, but it was the back door 
that I'd gone to, the door that I'd always 
used as a boy. I went into the kitchen, 
took off my coat, stood in the center 
of the floor and looked around. Every- 
thing was the same . . . everything! It 
seemed as if I'd been out playing that 
afternoon. and had come back just in 
time for supper. Delicious odors filled the 
room—lI'd lived on salt horse for three 
years, remember. While mother took 
up the supper, I hung around the stove. 
She said I interfered with her, and pushed 
me away. And when it transpired that 
she'd forgot to salt the biscuits, the blame 
fell to me. Oh, you fellows, have you for- 
gotten? . . . It was sweet to be home. 

"*Mother, I said suddenly, ‘the 
wind's coming up from the southward.’ 

“She stopped short and gazed at me. - 
‘How on earth?’ . . . she demanded. 

"'Hear that howl in the chimney? 
Southeast wind.’ . . . 

“To think that you should remember!’ 
said my mother, looking at me through 
tears. 

“We sat at supper a long time. There 
was a roast chicken, with new vegetables 
—mashed potatoes, turnip, squash, boiled 
onions; there was a little dish of spiced 
gooseberry, my favorite condiment; there 
was one of mother’s famous lemon pies. 
We talked of the voyage, of the news of 
the town; a wide field lay before us. 
It wasn’t brilliant conversation; no one 
else in the world would have been in- 
terested in it; but to me it was joy and 
Med and contentment, the best of life. 
Now and then, as we gazed at each other 
across the table, personalities interrupted 
the history. ‘Mother, you haven't grown 
any older.” . . . She had, though; I 
trembled to see it. But she smiled at me, 
well pleased. ‘Haven't I, Bert? Oh, look 
at my hair!" Then it was her turn. ‘Bert, 
how you've thickened up! You're going to 
be a big man like your father. I knew 
very well that I'd never be a big or a 
strong man . . . but how sweet it was! 


T LATE that night I went up to my 

old room. I found it exactly asI’d left 
it three years before. The pictures, the 
ornaments, the books, were all there— 
things that I’d forgotten, but that a 
single sight of brought back with their 
buried associations. And suddenly the 
realization came to me of how much care 
it meant to keep this room unchanged. 
Each little knickknack had been loved 
for my sake, dusted fondly a dozen times, 
and put back in its place. My mother had 
done it, alone here, with her boy far off 
on the perilous waters. What thoughts 
were in this air, if I could only know 
them!—what love was about me, if I 
were only worthy to receive! 

“Mother came up a little later, and 
found me sitting with my head in my 
hands. ‘What is it, Bert?’ she cried in a 
frightened voice. 

** Mother, mother!—it's too hard for 
you. . . . I can't bear it!’ 

"She came and knelt at my side. 
‘Perhaps I’m not as lonely as you 
imagine,’ she told me. ‘My neighbors are 
good. I keep busy. And then, I have a 
Comfort.’ . . . True!—I'd forgotten that. 
It silenced me like a shock, like a bolt 
from the blue; it overturned all my 
conceptions. Then she bowed her face 
on my knees, and prayed. Her faith 
reached me, she brought it down out 
of the sky. . . . How strange, to think 
of it to-day! I haven't heard a prayer 
for years. 

“We talked far into the night. It was 
one of those close, deep talks, full of 
love and truth, which stand like milc- 
stones in the life of a wanderer. Mother 
searched me for the record of those threc 
years; and | found that I had no desire 
to hold anything back. Some of it must 
have pained her, but I doubt if my small 
misdeeds seemed as serious to her as they 
did,at that moment to me. She didn’t ab- 


'solve me, however—she was too wisc. 


"I AWOKE early the next morning — 
awoke into a town that never existed, 
into a light that never shone. In our 
latitude the real Indian summer had 
come. After breakfast I saw that the tide 
was out, took a pail and a hoe, and went 
to the shore for a mess of clams. Mem- 
ories flooded upon me, stooping therc 
above the hoe, pulling aside the rock- 
weed, inhaling the musky odor of the 
flats; each clam that I found was an ad- 
venture, a diamond, a nugget of pure 
gold. When I straightened up to ease 
my back, and cast an eye around the 
bay, the past came even nearer. There 
it lay, the scene of my youthful voyages 
—mnine still, all mine! A golden haze hung 
over the water; along the margin the land 
had already begun to turn brown. The 
smell of autumn fires was in the air. 
Home! The soul, the spirit, the heart, 
what we call life, seemed here to find its 
fullest expression. 

“When I'd filled my pail I left it at 
the head of the beach, and wandered off 
to the eastward— toward that point that's 
now utterly and forever spoiled. I found 
rocks that I remembered —rocks with pe- 
culiar veins of quartz in 'em. . . . You 
fellows know the second ledge to the east- 
ward, beyond my house? The Sunday 
before I'd left home I'd spent an hour or 
two on that ledge, the most miserable boy 
in the world; and while sitting there, I'd 
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employed my hands in driving an old 
spike into the rotten slate with a big flat 
stone. By Jove, I found that spike! . . . 
It seemed a very wonderful thing—an 
event full of significance. I sat down 
there, gazed at the rusty spike sticking 
out of the ledge, and trembled before the 
profound and inscrutable purposes of life. 
_... I can’t point out the connection 
now. As I said, I've 
lost the charm. 

“A little way beyond 
I came across a boy sail- 
ing a boat. He looked 
up at my approach and 
tried to conceal his toy. 
‘Hello!’ I cried. ‘What’s 


your name?’. . . ‘Sammy 


Curtis.’ . . .*What are 
you up to there?’ ... 
‘Nothin’.’. . . Pd have 


delighted to play with 
him a while; I wanted 
to, my heart cried out 
for the old game. But 
something lay between 
us... the door was 
closed. My fault, of 
course, for talking like a 
man. From a distance 
I saw that he’d returned 
to his play — returned 
to an enchanted shore 
that I'd never visit 
again. I wasn’t sad 
about it—only grave, 
startled, a bit troubled. 
This boy’s condemna- 
tion smote me with a 
vague alarm. Did he 
know too what I'd won? 
Had I really won any- 
thing? 

“After a while I went 
back heme. Mother 
was busy in the kitchen. 
‘Mother,’ I said, ‘it’s 
kind of hard, sometimes, 
to grow up.” She looked 
at me keenly, fathoming 
my trouble at a glance. 
"That's not the right 
way to think about it,’ 
she answered. 'It can't 
be helped... . She 
trailed off into silence; 
I had a feeling that, 
whatever she might pro- 
fcss, in secret she shared 
my vain regrets. ‘Just 
don't forget, boy,' she 
said at last. ‘Don’t forget!’ . . . I’ve 
remembered that all through these years. 


“QUT marvels were happening that 
morning, and I couldn't bother long 

with a serious mood. I sat down by the 
north window and looked up the road. 
Who was this coming?—could it be? ... 
‘Mother!’ I cried. *Here's old Bill Co'son 
going by! ‘Yes?’ queried my mother 
rom the pantry. I wonder if she could 

have understood. I'd told her that 
old Bill Co'son was going by! Soon 
Mamly Tripp, with his bow legs, wad- 
dled past; and after him stalked Marlboro 
Pikes, as martial-looking as ever. I 
laughed with the quick familiarity of it 
all. When Josiah Harriman appeared 
with his old lame horse,—the horse that 
looked and walked so ridiculously like the 
master,—1 could no longer contain my- 


self. ‘Mother, here’s Josiah Harriman 
driving the same old lame horse!’ She 
came to the window and smiled at me 
indulgently. ‘It seems good to you, 
doesn’t it, boy?’ she said. I caught her 
hand. ‘Good?’ . . . I cried. We were 
so happy. I'd come home. 

“That afternoon I went to the village 
and renewed my acquaintance with the 





“I had come home" 


town. I couldn't tell you whom I saw— 
[Ive forgotten many of their names. 
But I enjoyed the afternoon. No doubt 
I bragged shamelessly; posed as a man of 
the world, swore, told silly stories, and 
smoked big cigars. No doubt the men 
made fun of me; but I didn't mind it, 
wasn't aware of it. The boys gave me 
their unstinted adulation. . The 
dream brushed me, and all humanity ap- 
peared good, true, noble, in my eyes. 
Even old Ike Sloan, whom everybody 
knew as a worthless cuss, revealed a new 
inwardness. ‘ Bert Nichols?’ he mumbled, 
thrusting out a palsied claw. ‘Home— 
from—sea?' You remember how he used 
to speak in gasps? ‘Home—from—sea, 
Bert? Think—you'll—like—it? Goin’— 
to—keep—it—up? Better—stick—to— 
it; good—job.' I gave his hand a hearty 
shake. Poor old Ike!—who should judge 


him? Perhaps he wasn't sucli a bad sort, 
after all. 


"SO THE day went," Nichols mused. 

“A dream,a dream! ... For one day, 
life disclosed itself to me. I saw be- 
neath the surface into the deep heart 
of it, into the secret places where truth 
and beauty hide. The eyes of faith were 
given me. And what I 
beheld there in the 
dream inspired me, puri- 
fied me, filled me with 
messages of love. Ah, 
my friends, I might have 
done great things . . . 
in that dream. 

“But I lost it. I went 
out into a world which 
is not the true world, 
into life which is not the 
true life at all. Scene 
by scene the dream was 
taken from me; my trust 
was betrayed, my faith 
languished. I learned 
that sentiment is not le- 
gal tender, that love is 
not the goal of human- 
ity, that honor is no 
talisman. I learned that 
truth must fight hard for 
its own, win seldom, 
lose so often and so much 
that the heart fails to 
look back upon the dis- 
astrous field. Under- 
stand me, you fellows— 
my quarrel is not with 
life. Life is fine, splen- 
did, glorious; nothing 
that it has brought me 
has clouded the wonder 
of its eternal dawn, but 
this thing we call ‘the 
world ’—this thing that's 
not life, not truth, not 
nobility, but something 
artificial, something to 
conceal the truth, as 
clothes conceal our true 
bodies—something man- 
made, not God-given: 
this is what I hate! It 
won't let us live, this 
world. It would run us 
all in a mold; it would 
take us, and melt us 
down. It makes truth 
fight. ... And we, in 
our blindness, in our hu- 
man weakness, conform. We lock up the 
truth in our hearts and fill our mouths with 
platitudes. . . . Whowillgoout with me 
against the world? Who will cry from a 
high mountain? . . . Nonsense!—I hate 
it. It has denied all I loved; it has robbed 
me of my dream. I am not reconciled.” 


Nichols got up and went to the rail. 
Suddenly he faced us. “But I have the 
memory!" he cried fiercely. “Of my 
mother's face, her prayer, her love—the 
old times, the old hard lessons, the sad- 
ness, the ecstasy, the truth like a lame— 
home, and the dream of what life might 
have been. . . . I haven't forgotten 
it. It's here—in a place so secret, so 
secure, that only God and I hold the key. 
The world hasn't been able to violate 
that place yet—though I suppose it'll 
find a way, in the ages to come." 


Interesting People 


A clever apprehender of army deserters. 





A news photographer who works all over the world— 


A group of old men who call themselves “borrowers of time" —A woman who fights unneces- 
sary noise——A young man whose ambition 1s to make society treat the insane more intelligently 


COL. CHARLES H. HASKELL 


NTIL recently Col. Charles H. 
Haskell of the Missouri National 
Guards was a mighty terror to 
army and navy deserters. He 
made a scientific study of their habits 
and haunts, and stayed up nights devising 
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He caught 
five thousand, and became very expert at his “trade” 


ways and means to ensnare them. Five 
thousand of Uncle Sam’s runaways fell 
into his net, stretched across every State 
in the Union, in the eight years that he 
was United States deputy marshal in 
St. Joseph, Missouri. For his skill in this 
work the Government paid him an 
average of twenty-five hundred dollars 
a year in rewards, or in all about twenty 
thousand dollars. 

Like all other deputy marshals, Haskell 
received from the Government printed 
descriptions of deserters from the army 
and navy. "Everywhere I went I carried 
in my pocket a condensed classified list of 
the names and descriptions of all army 
and navy deserters at large," Haskell 
said. “TI studied the reports and memo- 
rized the descriptions. ith this knowl- 
edge and a habit of close observation I 
was able to discover them. I made it a 
rule never to pass a strange man without 
observing him closely, with the result 
that I picked up deserters on the streets 
of my home city and in other cities, on 
trains, in hotels, restaurants, saloons, 
pool-halls, in small towns, and in all 
manner of highways and byways. My 
position as a government officer gave me 
the right to question any person, any- 
where, at any time. 

"A man who has been in the army 
or navy, even for a short time, will reveal 
the fact to a practised eye by the move- 
ments of his body, and often by slips of 
the tongue. They walk differently, stand 
differently, and have a peculiar way of 
putting their heels together, and an 
unusual emphasis on the word ‘Sir’; an 
alert way of obeying commands; 
the proneness to unconsciously 
whistle the bugle-calls.” 

When Haskell received the no- 
tice of a deserter, he immediately 
sent this communication in an 
official envelope to one or more 
postmasters: 


United States Marshal s Office, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Sir: I want on a gov- 
ernment charge. He is a relative of 
of your place. He will 
write his folks, and they will write 
him; but he may take another name. 
By watching the mails he can be 
located and the name he is going 
under learned. His age is 4 
hair ; weight è 
P. O. Inspector Means said to 
write you. Help us, please. Prompt 
reply will be appreciated. Return 
this letter with reply for office-files, 
please. 
Very truly, 
Charles H. Haskell, 
U. S. D. M. 











CHARLES H. HASKELL 
Who, for eight years, was chiefly engaged in catch- 


One of the communications was 
sent to the postmaster at the de- 
serter's home town. If he was 


known to have. relatives or a sweetheart 
at other places, the postmasters at those 
locations were notified. 

When a deserter had been located, 
Haskell went after him, unless otherwise 
engaged. He arrested them singly and in 

angs. He bagged five four years ago with 
| Tc & Bailey’s circus in Atchison, 
Kansas. Standing at the entrance of 
the dining-tent he spotted them as they 
marched in. The runaways sat together, 
and when they were ready to leave the 
tent he drew his revolver and arrested 
the quintet. A few days later he arrested 
three deserters who were found sitting 
around a card-table in a saloon in Kan- 
sas City, Missouri— making eight for 
the week. 

* Deserters seem drawn to each other 
intuitively,’’ Haskell continued. *'Nat- 
urally they seek each other’s sympathy. 
If there are two or more deserters loafing 
in a town, or even a large city, they are 
pretty sure to get together. Men who 
are strangers to each other, but who have 
served in the army or navy, will recog- 
nize the fact almost immediately when 
they are thrown together.” 

In his wide experience Haskell arrested 
numerous abe jei deserters,” men 
who make a business of deserting and 
reënlisting under different names. Their 
graft is to obtain all of the free supplies 
possible from the Government, buy to the 
full limit of their credit, and then skip. 
One of the professionals arrested at the 
instance of Haskell had enlisted in the 
army thirteen times under as many 
different names in two vears. 

Frequently Haskell dealt with “sol- 
diers of fortune” who, having not the 
excitement of war, deserted to seek~else- 
where the blood, smoke, and noise of 
strife that delight their souls. This class 
of adventurers, as he discovered, was 
made up of “princes in exile, disgraced 
artists, jilted Romeos, and bad pennies 
generally, from every quarter of the 
world, a strange and romantic potpourri 
of men—all ruined and having their last 
fling at fate." The men care not that 
fourteen million soldiers were killed in 
war in the last one hundred years. Tell 
one of them that three million men died 
for the glory of Napoleon, and he would 
exclaim, “Bully!” 

The increasing number of desertions 
make a serious problem for both the 
army and the navy. About three thou- 
sand men take French leave from the army 
every year, and almost as many from the 
navy. The soldier has more opportunity 
to desert than the sailor, who is at sea 
much of the time. 

Haskell’s remarkable success in appre- 
hending deserters attracted the attention 
of the War Department, and he was asked 
by an army officer if he would accept the 
position of provost marshal with the 





He goes all over the globe with his camera, reporting for 
Of course his life is a life of thrills and adventures 
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rank and pay of a captain, if a law could 
be enacted creating such an office. He 
was making more money out of his 
various enterprises, and declined the 
offer. 

When Colonel Haskell quit the United 
State marshal's office, more than two 
years ago, to accept the appointment of 
chief of police of St. Joseph, he was 
thoroughly conscious of the silent hos- 
tility that anyone would encounter who 
assumed such a post under Governor 
Hadley, the first Republican executive of 
Missouri in forty years. St. Joseph, St. 
Louis, and Kansas City have metro- 
politan police departments, with boards 
appointed by the governor, who usually 
is consulted in naming the chiefs. 

Colonel Haskell is thoroughly educated 
in newspaper work. He was born in 
Atchison, Kansas, forty -three years ago, 
and served a printer’s apprenticeship. 
He was graduated from the Clay Center 
(Kansas) high school, won a scholarship 
at Ann Arbor, read law, became a re- 
porter on the Kansas City Star, and 
served as telegraph-editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, the Inter-Ocean, and Trib- 
une. He came to St. Joseph in 1893 as 
telegraph-editor of the Herald. For fifteen 
years he was Associated Press representa- 
tive, and organized a news-bureau. 

When Colonel Haskell became chief 
of the police in St. Joseph conditions were 
found to be anything but good. Now the 
department is regarded the most efficient, 
size of city and number of men con- 
sidered, in the world. There have been 
only eleven bona-fide highway robberies 
in St. Joseph since he took charge, and 


This club is composed of men over seventy. 
ten. 


every one of the criminals has been 
captured and now is in the penitentiary, 
except one. 

Twenty years of experience in National 
Guard work, and personal contact with 
officers of the regular army, gave him 
advanced ideas of discipline. His work 
was rapid, direct, and incisive. He did 
to others what they were trying to do to 
him, and did it first. Every difficulty 
and every obstacle was met unafraid 
and unabashed. He succeeded. That is 
a hard thing to forgive, sometimes. Most 
members of the police department took 
kindly and in proper spirit the efforts 
to improve their efhciency along military 
channels. It is now pretty well under- 
stood that any officer who fails to measure 
up to the daily requirements is up for a 
lecture, suspension, or decapitation. 

VERNE DYSON. 





“JIMMY” HARE 





AMES H. HARE is the sprightliest 

grandfather of several hundred thou- 

sand grandfathers in Greater New 

York. Because he is a grand- 
father, yet possesses the impish 
spirit of adventure that lifts the 
twelve-year-old boy over the or- 
chi ard wall, the nickname 
“Jimmy,” given to him 
in affection, fits him as 
snugly as his old cam- 
paign cap. A field-mar- 
shal of Japan knew him 
first, in painful formality, 





as “Mista Hare,” but was posing for 

“Jimmy” before the flap of his tent within 
two months. Like Barrie’s Peter, Jimmy 
Hare has never grown up. 

But this purely personal attribute is 
not the one that has made Hare known 
on three continents; it is simply one of 
the secret springs of his success. The 
modest agate-type line, “ Photo by James 
H. Hare," which has been appearing at 
the bottom of published illustrations 
of the dramatic episodes in the world's 
round for fourteen years past, represents 
Jimmy Hare's shingle—is the sign of his 
trade. For he reports wars and tumults, 
disasters and triumphs, through a lens 
and a sensitized plate more surely than 
correspondents do with a pencil; he brings 
the drama of action from far fields to the 
library lamp. It is conceded by men 
who have followed his pioneering in a 

new profession, that as a news photog- 
rapher Hare holds first place. 

If there is one man over all others in 
this workaday world to whom adven- 
ture is meat and drink, and romance is 
as fresh as in the days of the Spanish 
Main, Jimmy Hare is he. Since the 
time, in 1898, when he pushed through 
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the hostile jungle of Cuba a few days 
after the declaration of the’ war with 
Spain, tracking Gen. Maximo Gomez to 
his retreat, this little man with the 
humorous eye and the body of wire has 
lived tales which Shahrzad would have 
envied for her collection of the Thousand 
and One. Venezuela, Haiti, Manchuria, 
Mexico—wherever there is clash and 
uproar to attract the eye of the world 
there Hare has gone, risking his life often 
against the chance of a single good snap- 
shot. He has passed the time of day 
with presidents, revolting and revolted 
against; watched generals at their work 
of deploying armies over a fourteen-mile 
battle line; clambered over the tumbled 
ruins of a great city, fire-swept. He 
caught snap-shots of bursting shrapnel 
on the field of Liao-vang and nearly 
drowned himself by falling off a pier at 
a dynamite explosion in Jersey City. 
He passed unscathed through the fight 
at Juarez, yet came within an ace of losing 
his life under a collapsing balloon in 
Jamaica Bay, Long Island. 

But cnly once in his career has Jinmy 
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Hare ever lost the grip of enchantment 
which holds him, and feared for sterner 
things not reckoned in the scheme of the 
romantic. That was once in Manchuria— 
and he admits it—when, caught in a 
field that was being torn up by Russian 
shells, he pulled out his little note-book 
and wrote in it: * Jimmy has gone too 
far this time." 

Hare is an Englishman—a cockney— 
and the native elision in his speech still 
stays with him, despite his fifteen years' 
residence in this country, as does also 
the shrewd wisdom and delightful impu- 
dence of the breed. He came to New 
York, a man in middle life, with a grow- 
ing family and a trade that was rapidly 
being killed by the progress of manu- 
facturing. 

That was the trade of camera-making. 
He followed it precariously in New York 
for a year, had his shop swept by flames, 
and found himself at forty-one well- 
nigh penniless. Then it was that he 
began to supply photographs of news 
events to the old Z//ustrated American at 
a time when there were not a half-dozen 
others employed 
in this new pro- 
fession. When the 
Maine was blown 
up the unknown 
little Englishman 
hurried to the 
office of the late 


P. F. Collier and 


having exceeded the scriptural allotment of three score years and 
of the group. Most of the members were friends of his father, who died a few years ago 


volunteered to go down to Havana and get 
some pictures at the scene of the tragedy. 
The publisher commissioned Hare to 
make the trip. He was to be gone two 
or three weeks; he was in Cubs seven 
months, and when he returned he was 
Hare the war photographer. The work he 
had done in the trenches before Santiago 
and along the road from Siboney had 
helped to establish a periodical and given 
him a reputation. 

It is the ability to catch the dramatic 
elements in the event he is picturing 
that sets Jimmy Hare apart from what 
he himself terms the '"button-pushers." 
Add to that his infinite resource and the 
sublime impudence he uses to push him- 
self through all barriers to the seat of 
action, and you have the receipt of his 
professional success. As to the latter 

uality, no man can excel him in the 
Rus art of “jollying.” He was the only 
correspondent with the Japanese army 
in Manchuria for whom Field. Marshal 
Oyama would pose; Hare made the 
great fighter believe that to pose for him 
was as great an honor to the subject as 
to sit for a portrait by a master, and 
he often snapped his shutter at the big 
man when he had no plates in his 
camera, just to demonstrate to the envi- 
ous correspondents that he “had the old 
boy well trained.” 

A year ago, during a football-game on 
the Princeton field, an aéroplane sailed 
lazily back and forth over the gridiron 
and the great oval, banked with spec- 
tators, five hundred feet up, and then 
disappeared. A few minutes later Jimmy 
Hare walked down to the side lines with 
his black box and began to squint 
through it at the players. A 
beribboned official came hurry- 
ing up to order Hare off the field. 

What’ s the matter with 
you? " Jimmy demanded angrily. 
" Wasn'tI just now taking snaps 

all over your bally 
field from the aéro- 
lane, when I could 
just as well as not have 
dropped right into the 
middle of a ‘scrim’? 
Well, I didn't, did I? 
So what are you kick- 
ing about?” 
R. W. RITCHIE. 


BORROWERS 
OF TIME 


HE afternoon 

sun shone 

through the 

trees which 
cast long, cool shadows 
across the lawn "where 
sat a group of perhaps 
thirty venerable men. 
The sunlight turned 
the white hair of their 
bared heads into shim- 
mering silver, and their 
voices blended in a 
pleasant murmur of 
contented fellowship. 
Approaching this com- 
pany of patriarchs, I 
learned that they were 
holding a meetingof the 
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A New York woman of wealth and position who is the moving spirit in the Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise. Read Miss Gatlin's little article, and see what a woman of power and energy has been able 
to accomplish 1n the way of quieting foolish whistles and other sounds that make life hideous in a great city 


Borrowed Time Club, a unique organiza- 
tion in Oak Park, Illinois. Each mem- 
ber, my informant said, was living on 
* borrowed time"—"' borrowed,” he half 
jocosely explained, because each had ex- 
ceeded the Scriptural allotment of “three 
score years and ten." In the center of the 
group a young man of perhaps thirty was 
talking with an old gentleman whose face 
was repeatedly lighted up with smiles, and 
whose words drew the attention of those 
about him. 

“That’s good old ‘Father’ Robbins, our 
president,” said the old man at my side, 
observing my interest. 

* And the young man,” I asked, “surely 
he is not a member of the club?" 

“Yes,” was the proud reply, "that's 
our Philander. He organized the club 
several years ago, and every member con- 
siders him his particular friend. We insist 
on his being at our meetings when he can 
get away from his shop; but I guess that 
it don’t take much insistence, for he’s as 
happy as can be when he’s with us." 

Peery I introduced myself to the 
young man, and he handed me his card, 
which read: ‘Philander W. Barclay, 
Bicycles and Electrical Supplies, Oak 
Park, Ill." I found that his chief interest 
was not in bicycles, despite a thrifty 
trade, but in old men.  Barclay's father 
died many years ago, and after that he 
frequently found himself enjoying the 


company of the old men who had been his 
father's friends. The idea of a social club 
exclusively for old men was original with 
him; he carried the plan to a friend, 
“Father” Robbins, and secured his en- 
thusiastic coóperation. It proved no 
small task, however, to enlist the interest 
of the old men whom Barclay hoped to 
benefit by his unique club. Their dull 
ears were slow to catch the drift of his 
eager words. They shrank from such 
suggestions as "weekly meetings," ''old 
men only," and other phrases that they 
caught from Barclay's conversation. But 
persistence and kindliness won. At the 
frst meeting "Father" Robbins was 
elected president, and a simple constitu- 
tion was adopted, pledging support to any 
measure or cause which promoted the 
comfort and fellowship of old men. 

I have sometimes been tempted to ask 
Barclay if he knows that he is showing 
the spirit of the Good Samaritan, but I 
doubt if he would understand what I 
meant. He belongs to no church, lodge, 
or local society of any kind except the club. 
He is just Barclay, “ personal philanthro- 

ist," with a “heart account” that cannot 
he overdrawn. If this were fiction, I 
would describe him as large of frame and 
jovial in manner, with a musical voice 
that is continually breaking into laughter. 
In reality he is slight of build and sober 
of countenance. His voice is businesslike, 


and it has been devoted chiefly to selling 
bicycles and electrical supplies. Yet occa- 
sionally he likes to talk about the club, 
and hen he does his blue eyes light up 
with sympathy and animation, revealing 
his great kindliness of heart. 

* Father" Robbins remained the head 
of the club until his death two years ago. 
The event cast such a gloom over the old 
men that it was feared they would never 
hold regular meetings again. Barclay, 
who was very much determined that the 


‘organization should go on, personally 


invited the members to a special meeting. 
When they gathered they found a por- 
trait of “Father” Robbins on the wall 
before them. As they sat in small groups 
talking in sober tones, a hush fell 
as they heard a voice which bore every 
resemblance to “Father” Robbins’! The 
old men listened questioningly and looked 
at Barclay. Then they noticed a phono- 
graph concealed behind a bank of palms. 
After a few moments Barclay explained 
that some months before, at considerable 
expense, he had secured phonographic 
records of short speeches by “Father” 
Robbins himself, and had arranged to 
reproduce them at this meeting. It was a 
crucial moment. Barclay did not know 
but what this vivid reminder of their old 
friend would make the men regret their 
coming. But there was so much good cheer 
in the familiar voice from the phonograph 
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His remarkable book, 


“A Mind That Found Itself,” was the beginning of a great work he is now doing for the insane 


that tears dried on the wrinkled cheeks. 
The pleasant and sensible things they 
heard about the “good old days,” and 
the fine future before the club, dispelled 
sadness. No one understood just what 
brought the change, but it was a distinct 
triumph for Barclay. The old men went 
to their homes by twos and threes, shak- 
ing their heads in wonder over the words 
that they had heard; they were hap- 
pier than they had been for many 
weeks. 

From that day the permanence of the 
club was assured. 

For nearly ten years the “personal 
philanthropist” rested content with the 
success of his club in Oak Park, and never 
thought of carrying his idea further. 
However, last winter, while in Los Ange- 
les, he was moved to pity at the sight of 
the old men in the parks who seemed very 


lonely. He found that many of them were 
in the city for only the winter, to escape 
the severe weather in the East. He secured 
an interview with the mayor of Los Ange- 
les, told him what he had seen, and pro- 
posed a Borrowed Time Club, the nature 
of which he explained. The mayor gave his 
hearty endorsement. Barclay then spent 
several days acquainting the old men 
in the parks and elsewhere with his 
plan. 

They were immediately interested, and 
soon perfected an organization. The 
daily papers took up their cause, with the 
result that the club-members, and old 
men generally, have been given far more 
consideration than before. Many of the 
members of the new club promised to 
organize similar clubs on returning to 
their respective homes in the East. Thus 
Minneapolis expects to have a club, and 


a New England town will probably have 
another. Other members are yet to be 
heard from. 

Barclay’s chief desire is not to in- 
augurate a great movement, but rather 
to honor and bring cheer to the old men 
who have meant so much to him in the 
years since his father’s death. The per- 
sonal philanthropist does not care much 
for poetry, he says: nevertheless, these 
lines of Browning can be found hanging 
on the wall of his shop: 


Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be: 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 
Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, “A whole I planned; 
Youth shows but half; trust God; see all; nor 
be afraid!” 
JOHN ANSON FORD. 
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MRS. ISAAC L. RICE 


UCH has been printed about 

the Society for the Suppression 

of Unnecessary Noise since its 

organization six years ago, and 
about the bills and ordinances it has 
effected. 

It promoted the ‘‘safe and sane Fourth" 
idea, and, as the statistics record, has 
saved this country over two thousand 
lives in one year through its activity. 

It originated the idea that the sick in 
hospitals should be protected against 
preventable noises, and. so brought about 
the "quiet hospital streets" of New York 
which have been copied throughout the 
country, and the silencing by law of 
night whistles. 

t originated the idea that noisy streets 
have been one of the worst factors against 
schoolroom sanitation and concentration 
in compelling closed windows, and accom- 
plished. the recent passing of an ordi- 
nance in New York making for “quiet 
school zones”; an ordinance already under 
advisement in many other cities. 

The Society for the Suppression of 
Unnecessary Noise has accomplished 
these and many other things, and Mrs. 
Isaac L. Rice is the Society for the Sup- 
pression of Unnecessary Noise. It is she 
who actually has conceived, and worked 
at, and accomplished these things. She 
secured'a directorate of important people 
for the prestige and influence those names 
would yield and wield—and the securing 
itself was an achievement. But the work 
she has done herself. 

It was in 1905 that Mrs. Rice, a woman 
of wealth and position in New York, 
taking notice of the extraordinary excess 
of night noises on the Hudson River, 
began to investigate and tabulate. She 
discovered that for one given listening 
area the river would produce an average 
of about three thousand toots a night, 
but that there was no law against them; 
the river was a free soundway. She set 
about personally collecting evidence and 

etitions, appealed to the Denar: of 

ealth and the Collector’s Office, visited 
Washington and convened with authori- 
` ties, and effected a reform. 
' This has always been Mrs. Rice's 
method of procedure—doing the work 
herself. The next year, 1906, when she 
had organized the anti-noise society, she 
still did the work. When she Srenalesred 
the “quiet hospital zones” proposition— 
then unheard of and unthought of—she 
visited all the hospitals and consulted 
with the physicians, and visited the 
various city departments and consulted 
with the officials: she wastes no time in 
working with impracticable tools. She 
organized the children into humanitarian 
brigades and got Mark Twain to head 
them. 

When this movement in the interest 
of the sick naturally led into a more 
specific crusade against the customary 
noises of our Fourth of July celebrations, 
and then against the needless sacrifice 
of life and limb each year, Mrs. Rice 
pursued her usual tactics. She herself 
struck at the roots, collected statistics, 
prepared pamphlets, wrote magazine 
articles, wrote letrers,—literally thou- 
sands of them,— visited the schools and 
talked with the children, planned sub- 


stitute celebrations and helped carry 
them out. 

Her working-day varies from six to 
sixteen hours, six days in the week. She 
rises at half-past five and takes a long 
walk; in this she kills two birds with 
one stone by getting her exercise and 
noting the early morning noises, their 
character and excesses. 

She even presses her children into 
service (for Mrs. Rice is not one of those 

resent-day women of achievement who 
fave no time for a home or a family: 
she has a perfectly maintained twelve- 
room home and an exceptionally reared 
and talented group of six children), and 

uts them to tying u 
or reference or distribution. 

It is impossible to chronicle briefly 
what she has done, what she is doing, 
or how she does it: she is a marvel of 
systematized energy and enthusiasm. And 
with her it is a labor of love. There are 
not many women who would work as 
hard as she does, and as persistently and 
consistently, just for the love of doing it 
and seeing the results. 

DANA GATLIN. 


CLIFFORD W. BEERS 


BOUT four years ago a remarkable 

book was published. Its title was, 

*A Mind That Found Itself." 

It was an autobiography in 

minute detail of three years of insane 

existence; and the author was a young 

Yale graduate, Clifford W. Beers, who 

lost his reason and then completely re- 
covered it. 

Some books of asylum experiences had 
been hitherto published. But they were 
delusional, or wholly sensational in 
character or purely vengeful in spirit, 
and so failed of appeal or object. Mr. 
Beers's book is different, in many ways. 

William James called it “a classic 
account ‘from within’ of an insane per- 
son's psychology." As such it has been 
of almost inestimable value, since it has 
added many facts in support of the alien- 
ists' conjectures, and indicated improved 
methods in the care of the insane, which, 
happily, are already beginning to be used 
more widely. 

Professor Lounsbury of Yale Univer- 
sity has paid tribute to the book's literary 
merit, stating that in narrative interest 
it exceeds that of most of the best novels. 

But, perhaps, its most distinguishing 

uality is the motive that inspired it. 
hat was sympathy— determined, intel- 
ligent sympathy. 

t was designed to let sunshine into 
the windows of those many institutions 
all over the country which house our 
insane population of over two hundred 
thousand souls, people, of all sick people, 
least able to help themselves and fight 
for their rights. 

Also, it was written to let the same sun- 
shiny understanding into the minds of all 
of us, we who know so little about 
insanity and feel so wrongly about it that 
our attitude is at once ridiculous and 
monstrous. 

All this by way of giving a hint as to 
what kind of a man Mr. Beers is, what 
he has started to do, and what a tremen- 
dous but glorious undertaking it is. 


papers or letters ` 


-Union Square, 


Most of us, after such an experience,— 
Mr. Beerss was harrowing enough,— 
would have thanked our lucky stars for 
the unexpected deliverance, and hastened 
to mend our fortunes and generally make 
up selfishly for lost time. Mr. Beers did 
go back to the world of business,—to his 
old firm of contractors, —but in his mind 
and heart he held a big humanitarian 
scheme. 

He held the plan in abeyance only till 
he could fully prove to all others con- 
cerned that he was not a visionary, not 
a Don Quixote of reform, proceeding 
against invisible windmills. The best 
way to prove this, he decided, was with 
the practical yardstick by which we make 
such measurements; namely, the ability 
to make a successful living. He suc- 
ceeded. 

When at length he received a leave of 
absence to complete his book, he had his 
plans clearly and sensibly outlined. The 
work was too big to admit of hastv and 
short steps. The book itself was simply 
to serve as the foundation of an arch of 
pierces. the keystone of which should 

a permanent national agency, having 
for its objects the cure, comfort, and after- 
care of our great and pitiful army of the 
mentally ack, 

William James said in his introduction 
to the book, that if he were a millionaire 
he would “endow insanity exclusively.” 
I wish to add, very emphatically, dee 
anyone who goes even superhcially into 
the situation will have much the same 
feeling. 

Evidently others already saw, or were 
made to see, the light through the earnest 
efforts of this young missionary; for, as a 
result of the publication of the book and 
of the efforts of its author, assisted by 
many workers whose support Mr. Beers 
was able to enlist, a National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, with offices at 5o 
ew York, has been or- 
ganized. Mr. Beers is secretary of the 
organization, and, under the provisions 
of a recent gift of fifty thousand dollars, 
a survey of conditions among the insane 
in the United States has been begun. 
These special studies are being conducted 
by a special subcommittee and by Dr. 

homas W. Salmon, who gives his entire 
time to the work. 

There is much to be done. Many of 
our institutions are most admirable, but 
outrageous conditions exist in some 
States, and everywhere, in greater or 
less degree, there is crying need of re- 
form. 

State societies—in Illinois, New York, 
Connecticut, they have already been 
established—will be founded throughout 
the country to cooperate closely with the 
National Committee. Perhaps their most 
important mission will be the offerin 
of “first aid" to the mentally troubled. 
Such help and advice given in time, the 
alienists say, should reduce insanity by 
at least one half. 

Then there is to be swept away the 
public’s superstitious ignorance and fear 
—an inheritance of darker ages—of an 
illness that asks preéminently for sym- 
pathy, gentleness, and intelligent treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Beers’s work should result in the 
greatest humanitarian campaign ever 
waged against disease. 

WILLIAM ALLEN JOHNSTON. 
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The Return to Nature 
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An Island Comedy 


ISS PHYLLIS ETHERING- 

TON, conscious of a sudden 

chilliness in her toes, crossly 

drew those extremities into a 
less adventurous position and endeavored 
to recompose herself to slumber. But 
she was aware, even in the semi-stupor 
in which she lay, of a certain element of 
disturbance in her surroundings. Her 
pillow felt extremely hard, and the sun 
appeared to be streaming through her 
cabin skylight with unusual ferocity. Had 
she overslept herself, she wondered. How 
about breakfast? She must have lain 
long. Had she been called? Should she 
make an effort now, or—the sluggard’s 
inevitable alternative—give m just 
five minutes longer? 

The question was settled for her. Her 
toes were once again sending up signals 
for help, and their appeal was backed 
ten seconds later by a sudden splash of 
water, which broke over the sleeper’s 
feet and deluged her to the knees. 

Miss Etherington sat up suddenly. She 
was sitting upon a sunny shore—a con- 
cave arc of shelving yellow sand, with 
blue and white wavelets lazily rolling 
up and down the declivity. One of these 
broke gently over her bare feet for the 
third time. 

Womanlike, she took a lightning in- 
ventory of her costume—and gave a little 
gasp of dismay. Her toilet presented the 
appearance of having been begun in haste 
and not finished at all. Her long hair, 
dank but luxurious, flowed down to her 
waist. A saxe-blue serge skirt fluttered 
round her bare ankles. Her most adequate 
article of attire was a cork life-belt 
fastened round her quilted dressing-gown. 
She was stiff and aching in every limb. 

She remembered all now: the yacht, 
the tropical hurricane, the grinding crash 
in the dead of night, the trampling of 


feet overhead and the hoarse shouting 
of men, the heeling decks and flapping 
ropes—a pair of hands which had hurried 
her along the sloping alleyways and 
passed her down into a heaving cockle- 
shell, finally the great green wave which 
had swung up out of the darkness and 
fallen upon them all and carried her down, 
down, down, until she lost consciousness. 
- Then, as her senses adjusted them- 
selves, came the inevitable inquiry: 
"Where were the others? Her host, 
that cheerful, kindly old nobleman, was 
he gone? What a death for a man reputed 
to know the Pacific as most amateurs 
know the Solent! And the Arthur Den- 
holms? And Colonel Shiell? And Mar- 
garet Alderson? And"— Miss Ethering- 
ton’s exquisite features hardened for a 
moment—“‘ Leslie Gale?" 

Then her face softened again. Death 
closes all accounts. Leslie Gale, lying 
peacefully in twenty fathoms of biu 
water, could never again do anything 
to increase or diminish the sum total 
of his account with her—an account 
opened, run up, audited, and found 
incorrect in every possible way within a 
brief but extremely stormy period of 
three weeks. That vendetta was at an 
end anyway. 


HY had she come to dislike him so 
intensely, she wondered. Was it be- 
cause he had asked her to marry him? 
Apparently not; for in that case she should 
at this moment be cherishing the bitterest 
feelings towards some seventeen other 
gentlemen, mostly of blameless charac- 
ter and antecedents, who had at various 
poon mooted the same proposition. 
as it because he had proposed to her 
after an acquaintance of three days? 
No; one man had done so after one ball, 


and she had felt rather flattered. She had 


disliked Leslie Gale from the moment 
of their first meeting. He had not treated 
her with the respect—not to say the 
servility—to which she was accustomed. 
She objected also to the manner in which 
he had treated his dismissal. He had 
ape almost sorry for her. 

You are in a difficult position,” he 
said musingly at that point in their 
interview at which a right-minded lover 
would have taken a pathetic departure. 
“You are a girl with brains and char- 
acter—and a bit of a spoiled child into the 
bargain. You cannot love a man who is 
your mental and moral inferior, and you 
are too opinionated and conceited to give 
in to your superiors. So you fall between 
two stools.” 

At this she had been unable to resist 
the temptation of a crushing retort. 

“Are you my superior?” she rapped 
out. 

Ves.” 

Joy! He had fallen into the trap. 

“Then” — maliciously — “why don’t 
you subdue me?" 

On paper there was no answer to this 
question; but this bumptious young man 
had replied without hesitation: 

"Because you won't stand your 
ground. You will run away." 

“Why should I run away—from you?” 
inquired Miss Etherington icily. 

Gale, you 


“Because,” replied Mr. 
are afraid of me." 

“Indeed?” 

LI] Yes." 


“Then you think you will subdue 
me?” 

Cs No, " he said frankly—“I don't. You 
won't give me the chance. Modern civili- 
zation deprives man of many of his 
weapons. If we were shut up together 
on a desert island, or if we had lived 
in the cave-dwelling period 4 
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“You would have subdued me with a 
flint ax, I suppose," said Miss Ethering- 
ton scornfully. 

“No, not at all. There would have 
been no need. If I had wanted you I 
should have used the flint ax to settle 
the claims of your other suitors, and then 
picked you up and carried vou off.” 

“Tt is possible," said Miss Ethering- 
ton gently, “that I might 
not have come." 

“Yes, you would. You 
would have come gladly, 
knowing that the best 
man had got you; and 
that is all a woman 
really cares about." 

At this Miss Ethering- 
ton had risen from her 
seat and sailed silently 
and majestically aft. 


HEN followed seven 

days of open hostil- 
ity. Finally one night, 
when the indefatigable 
Mrs. Arthur Denholm 
organized a dance on the 
deck under the awning, 
Leslie Gale, who hated 
feuds, summoned his en- 
tire stock of common 
sense and courage and 
asked Miss Etherington 
for a waltz. 

He met with a flat re- 
fusal, for which he was 
fully prepared. He per- 
sisted. 

“Nonsense!” he said. 
“Come on! Just a little 
turn! [t will do us both 
good," he added mean- 
ingly. 

Vithout further en- 
treaty he placed an arm 
round Miss Ethering- 
ton’s slim waist and 
trundled her unresisting 
but unresponsive form 
twice round the deck. 
Then, a little blown by 
the considerable exer- 
tion involved, he paused, 
and remarked cheer- 
fully: 

“That was splen- 
did!" 

Miss Etherington 
swiftly released her waist 
from his arm and crossed 
the deck to where one 
Ommaney, a callow and 
cub-like member of the 
company, was lolling 
against a stanchion. 

“ Billy dear," she said 
with an entrancing smile, 
"will you dance with 
me?" 

Billy, much flattered, complied. 

An hour later Miss Etherington, on 
her way to bed, found her path barred 
by Mr. Leslie Gale, who was standing 
at the foot of the companion. His face 
was white and his teeth chattered gently 
— but not with cold or fear. 

"Let me pass, please," said Miss 
Etherington rather nervously. 

“T only wanted to say," answered Mr. 
Gale in a voice which Miss Etherington 
had never heard before, “that I think 


you are the most ill-bred and detestable 
girl I have ever met. You may pass 
now." 


"THAT was last night—say twelve hours 
ago. And now Leslie Gale was dead, 
lying with the wreck of the yacht deep 
down beside the coral reef that had 
wrecked them. Dead! And so were the 
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“Hallo! Why haven't you carried up some of these stores? Tired?” 


others, to all seeming. She gazed round — 
at the horseshoe curve of th. little 
bay; at the palm-covered slopes behind 
her; at the boiling surge outside the bar. 
Was she utterly alone? She was a plucky 
young woman, and declined to be 
frightened until she was sure. 

She sprang resolutely to her feet and 
set out inland. 

Meanwhile, behind an adjacent sand- 
hill, following the movements of his 
beloved with breathless interest, lay 


Mr. Leslie Gale. He chuckled gently. 
His chief asset in life—some people 
considered it a liability—was a strong if 
somewhat untimely sense of humor. Not 
even a recent escape from a watery grave 
could damp his enjoyment of the situa- 
tion. He sat up in his rapidly drying 
pajamas and slapped himself- feebly. 
“My sainted aunt!" he murmured 
brokenly. “I shall have 

to get a flint ax!” 


II 


ISS ETHERING- 

TON, white-lipped 
and struggling gamely 
with the terrors of utter 
loneliness, lay face down- 
ward upon a patch of 
coral sand. he had 
completed her survey of 
the island, which was 
not much larger than a 
couple of full-sized golf- 
courses; and lo! it was 
her exclusive property. 
She lay very still, hold- 
ing herself in. Once or 
twice her shoulders 
heaved. 

Suddenly, like music 
from heaven, the sound 
of a discreet and thor- 
oughly British cough fell 
upon her ears, and in 
a moment the cobweb of 
terror which was begin- 
ning to enshroud her 
senses was swept away. 
Hardly believing her 
good fortune, she sprang 
up, tossed back her hair 
from her eyes — and 
found herself face to face 
with Mr. Leslie Gale. 

“Oh!” she gasped. 
* You?" 

“Yes—just me!" he 
replied. “There is no- 
body else.” 

“Are all the others—?”’ 
She pointed to the tum- 
bling seas outside the 
bar. 

“T don't know," re- 
plied Gale, interpreting 
the question. “Very 
likely most of them got 
away in the life-boat. 
You were in the cutter, 
you know." 

“If they escaped 
wouldn't they have 
landed here?" said the 
girl doubtfully. 

“Im not so sure, 
That squall which 
struck us was the tail 
end of a cyclone. They 
may have been swept out to sea. 
In fact,” he added, covertly regarding 
Miss Etherington’s white face and 
troubled eyes, “I am sure they were. 
I saw them get clear away myself. Any- 
how, they are not here. I have been all 
over the island to see." 

“Are there any traces?” à 

“Yes, but not of human beings. 
Chiefly spars and gratings. I collected 
all I could: they may be useful for— 
domestic purposes." 
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It was not perhaps a very happy way of 
putting it. Miss Etherington dashed and 
demanded: 

* What do you mean?" 

“I mean what I say. We may have to 
stay here for months. Are you an expert 
at household management? Can you 
tend the fireside while I labor to keep the 
home together?" 

“T can't live here alone with you for 
months," cried the girl desperately. 

“I am afraid it can't be helped," said 
Mr. Gale. “We may get taken off by some 
passing vessel, but for the present you 
must be content to live the life of a cave- 
woman." 

Miss Etherington caught the allusion, 
and her spirit responded instantaneously 
to the implied challenge. 

“First find your cave!" she replied 
disdainfully. 

“By the greatest luck in the world," 
announced Mr. Gale calmly, “I have 
already done so. Come and see.” 

The cave lay close to the water’s edge, 
in a tiny cove facing south. It ran back 
some fifteen feet into the heart of a lofty 
rock, and was floored with white coral 
sand, warm and dry beneath the rays of 
the noonday sun which streamed in 
through the doorway. 

“Somewhere to sleep, at any rate,” 
commented Mr. Gale cheerfully. “But 
what chiefly concerns me at present is 
the discovery of something to eat. 
Come and find cocoanuts.” 

A cocoanut-palm was speedily found, 
and Mr. Gale embarked upon a brief 
acrobatic display, which presently fur- 
nished them with a supply of solid and 
liquid refreshment, of which both our 
islanders stood in considerable need.  . 

“This landscape," said Gale, “reminds 
me of North Berwick Links, with a few 

alms dotted about and no tourists. 
There is Point Garry.” 


WITH great energy he led the way to 
Point Garry and scaled the heights, 
assisting his companion from time to 
time. 

“We will now scan the horizon," he 
announced when they reached the top. 
*] think that is what Robinson Crusoe 
would have done under the circumstances. 
No—nothing! Nothing to be seen but 
those big rocks jutting up out of the 
water over there. I noticed them this 
morning. They look like a row of teeth, 
don't they? Hallo! What's that?" He 
seized the girl's arm in unaffected excite- 
ment, and pointed. 

“You are holding my arm,” said Miss 
Etherington coldly. “Let go, please!” 

Mr. Gale had already done so, in order 
to make a pair of binoculars of his hands. 

“Do you see something projecting 
up between the two middle teeth?” he 
asked. “I think—1 think—yes, it is—the 
bow of a ship! It must be the yacht. It 
is the yacht! I can see the top of her 
funnel. She must have grounded there.” 

“Do you think there is any one on 
board?” asked Miss Etherington, sud- 
denly hopeful. After all, a steward or a 
coal-trimmer would be something with 
which to dilute Mr. Gale. Another woman 
seemed tóo much to expect. 

“I doubt it, but I will see,” said Mr. 
Gale. 

[11 How?” 

“I am going to swim out." 


“All that way?” 
“Yes; not more than half a mile, I 


may 
“ Supposing there are—” 

Miss Etherington paused, suddenly re- 
membering that the man beside her was 
unworthy of solicitude. 

“Sharks—eh? Perhaps, but I must risk 
it. If I meet one, I will make a noise like 
a company promoter, and he won’t touch 
me. Do you know what that old hull 
means to us? - Blankets, tools, food! 
Perhaps they have left a boat on board.” 

“Can you swim half a mile?” inquired 
Miss Etherington. 

“Tt is just about my limit,” confessed 
Mr. Gale frankly, “but I can try." 

“Would you" —Miss Etherington wav- 
ered between common humanity and a 
feminine desire not to offer anything 
which could be construed into encourage- 
ment—-" care to have my cork jacket?” 

** [f you are quite sure you won't catch 
a chill without it," replied Mr. Gale 
tenderly. 

He proceeded to buckle on the jacket, 
apparently oblivious to a look which to a 
thinner-skinned man would have made 
drowning seem an easy death, and 
scrambled over the rocks to the water's 
edge. He poised himself upon a con- 
venient taking-off place. 

“Back to tea!" he cried, and dis- 
appeared with a splash. It is not easy 
to dive cleanly in a cork jacket. 

Presently he reappeared, and struck 
out boldly in the direction of Double- 
Tooth Islet. Miss Etherington, seated 
upon the summit of Point Garry, her 
round chin resting on her hands, followed 
the course of his black head as it slowl 
forged its way across the limpid channel 
Many thoughts passed through her mind. 
On the one hand, she hated Mr. Leslie 
Gale to the fullest extent of a nature more 
than usually well endowed for the pur- 
pose. On the other, she knew that there 
were sharks in these seas—she had seen 
them. Even now she could descry in the 
wake of Mr. Gale a tiny black dot which 
might or might not be the dreaded tri- 
angular fin. She closed her eyes, and kept 
them tightly shut for more than half an 
hour. 

When she opened them, a figure, sil- 
houetted against the sky-line upon the 
summit of Double-Tooth Islet, was tri- 
umphantly semaphoring safe arrival. Miss 
Etherington did not reply. Instead, she 
rolled gently over on her side ina dead 
faint. 

. After all, as she argued to herself when 
she came to, she had had a most exhaust- 
ing twenty-four hours, and her sole diet 
had been a portion of cocoanut. 


II 


ME: GALE returned more expedi- 
tiously than he had set out, ade- 
uately clothed and propelling the yacht’s 
inghy, which was loaded to the water’s 
edge with miscellaneous stores. 

"Help me to unload these things 
quickly," he called to Miss Etherington, 
“and carry them up to the cave. I must 
ko nut to the yacht again before she slips 
ol 54d 

When Mr. Gale returned an hour later, 
he found her still sitting beside the heap 
of stores on the shore. 

“The yacht is lifting with the swell," 


he announced. "'She is just hanging on 

by her eyebrows now. Rolled over fifteen 

degrees a minute ago. Gave me a nasty 

turn, I can tell you, down in the lazaret, 
rubbing for tinned sardines—for you. 
hey are rather a favorite delicacy of 

yours, aren't they? Hallo! Why haven't 

you carried up some of these stores? 
ired?”’ 

Miss Etherington, who had been re- 
hearsing her part for this scene for the 
past hour, replied icily: i 

“I am not accustomed to be ordered 
about.” 

Gale, who was lifting a heavy box out 
of the boat—the carpenter's tool-chest— 
laid down his burden and sat on it. 

“Insubordination? — H'm—a serious 
matter!" he observed. “We must hold a 
court-martial this evening." He rose, and 
continued: “As you don't appear in- 
clined to assist me to furnish the home, 
perhaps you will kindly repair to the home 
itself. I will carry this case up for you, 
end you shall unpack it.” 

iss Etherington rose from her seat 
and departed in the direction of the cave. 
But she did not halt there. Instead, she 
climbed to the summit of Point Garry, 
and there sat for a full hour surveying 
the sunset with an expression upon her 
features for which a competent under- 
nurse would have prescribed just one 
remedy. 

The red-hot. coppery ball of the sun 
dropped into the sea so suddenly that 
one almost expected to hear it sizzle, and 
the warm darkness of a tropical night 
rushed down from the heavens. Stars 
sprang out upon the velvety sky. 

"Partner!" called out a voice from 
below. 

“I won't—/ won't!" muttered the girl 
to herself between her clenched teeth. 

There was a pause, and then she heard 
the feet of Mr. Gale climbing the rocky 

ath which led to her eyrie. Presently his 
head appeared above the edge. 

“Shall I bring your supper up to you, 
or will you come down to it?” he in- 
quired. “I may mention that there is an 
extra charge for serving meals above 
stairs.” 

Miss Etherington was in no mood for 
badinage of this kind. 

“I will come,” she said stonily. 

A bright fire was burning at the mouth 
of the cave, and a stew of a primitive 
but inviting character was bubbling in an 
iron pot hung over the blaze. Crates and 
cases had been piled into a neat rampart 
round their demesne. Over the cave- 
mouth itself Mr. Gale had hung a stout 
curtain of sail-cloth. 

“Be seated, Miss Etherington,” said 
Mr. Gale. “That is your place.” 

He pointed to a seat upon the sand, 
fashioned out of boat-cushions propped 
against the base of the rock. 

Miss Etherington obeyed. 

“This is a one-course dinner,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gale in deprecating tones, 
“but I have no doubt that when you take 
matters in hand you will be able to turn 
out something more pretentious. What 
will you drink? I have a bottle of brandy, 
which had better be reserved for medici- 
nal purposes, and a dozen stone ginger, 
which I have retrieved from the wreck at 
great personal risk, knowing it to be a 
weakness of yours. We must not be 
reckless about it. An occasional bottle 
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on special occasions— birthdays and 
Christmases. I think to-night comes 
under the head of special occasions. Say 
when!”’ 

Babbling in this light-hearted strain 
Mr. Gale proceeded to do the honors of 
the feast, incidentally making a hearty 
meal himself. Miss Etherington ate 
nothing to speak of. 

When he had finished Gale stood up. 

“Bedtime,” he announced. ‘‘ You are 
tired. Come and see your room.” 

He lit a candle and screwed it into the 
neck of a bottle. The flame hardly 
flickered in the soft air. 

“Please walk in," he said, holding back 
the sail-cloth flap. 

Miss Etherington obeyed mechanically. 


N ONE corner of the cave Gale had 

constructed a sleeping-place of blankets 
and boat-cushions. On a convenient ledge 
lay a tin basin; beside it stood a bucket 
of fair water. Even soap was there. A deal 
chest served for chair and wardrobe. 

Leslie Gale held the candle aloft. 

"What do you think of me as an up- 
holsterer?" he asked with pride. “I will 
see about electric bells and a hot-water 
E in the morning." 

Aiss Etherington made no reply. 
Gale set down the candle on the ledge. 
“Ts there anything else I can do for 







you in 
here?" he 
asked her. 

“No, thank 


you. 


“Quite sure? It is 
: wl» 
the last time of asking. 
Struck by a curious note in his voice, 
the girl looked up suddenly. 


"Why?" she said. 

Their eyes met. Mr. Gale's, which were 
usually remarkable only for a self-satished 
twinkle, were gray and stee ly. 

“Because,” “he said slowly, ‘ ‘I do not 
intend to invade your privacy again. 
Hereafter this cave is yours—utterly and 
absolutely—to withdraw to whenever 
again you feel inclined, as you did to-day, 
to doubt my ability to behave like a 
gentleman. Good night!" 


IV 
MESS ETHERINGTON awoke next 


morning to find the sun beating upon 

the sail-cloth curtain. Half dazed, and 
failing for the first moment to realize 
her surroundings, she uttered a stifled 
cry. 

A shadow fell upon the curtain. 

“Scream once bi the Boots, twice for 
the chambermaid, three times for the 
waiter," announced a cheerful voice. 
“ Breakfast is served." 


“What are you doing? in- 
quired Miss Etherington, wiping 
a plate. ‘I propose to take a 
siesta, said Mr. Gale" 


Ten min- 
utes later 
Miss Etherington 
found herself sub- 
dued but hungry, partaking 
of fresh fish fried in oatmeal. 

“T am going to make a final trip to the 
yacht after breakfast," said Gale. “Is 
there anything else you require before she 
goes under?" 

“Yes—hairpins,” 
ton unexpectedly. 

“Tm afraid not,” said Gale. “The only 
cabins not under water by this time are the 
engineers’, and engineers always do their 
hair up with spanners. But really,"—he 
respectfully scrutinized his companion’: ’s 
tumbled mane — “it looks nice as it is. 

Miss Etherington, upon whom last 
night's lesson had not been wasted, 
smiled for the first time since their land- 
ing; and Mr. Gale was conscious deep 
down in his heart, which possibly was not 
so light as his tongue, o dla tiny thrill of 
satisfaction and relief. Was dis peace— 
or merely an armistice? 






said Miss Ethering- 
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“I must go now,” he said. “After that 
we will formally annex our kingdom and 
draw up a constitution." 

“Are you sure it is quite safe on the 
yacht?" asked Miss Etherington rather 
anxiously, staring under hand at the lazy 
swell beyond the rocks. 

“T will take great care of myself,” said 
Mr. Gale in soothing tones. “Don’t be 
anxious.” 

“But I am,” said Miss Etherington 
warmly. “If you were drowned I should 
probably starve; and in any case I should 
have to do all the cooking and washing-up 
myself." 

Apparently it was only an armistice. 


TILL, when Mr. Gale returned half an 

hour later with a boat-load of what he 
described as “comforts,” he found that his 
companion had cleared away the break- 
fast and made their encampment tidy. 

He made no comment, 
but summoned a council of 
two to discuss the situa- 
ytion. He pointed out 


r 


their probable position 
upon the chart. 

“We seem 

to be a long 





















way from anywhere,” said the girl dis- 
mally. 

“We are,” said the Job’s Comforter 
beside her; “and, what is more, we are 
a long way from any steamer-route. Still, 
you never know. Luckily we have a spring 
of water and plenty of tinned food, not 
to mention fish and products of the soil. 
We might catch a turtle, with luck, and 

erhaps I shall find something to shoot. 
Now suppose I do the hunting and fishing 
and general hew-wood-draw-water busi- 
ness, will you undertake the cooking and 
general housekeeping?” 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“We must build a little wooden hut,” 
continued Gale with all the enthusiasm of 
a small boy playing at Red Indians. “I 
can sleep in one half and keep the stores in 
the other. A sort of lean-to. We will reg- 
ularly organize this island before we have 
done with it. I wonder now about clothes. 
What we have on won't last forever. 
Its a pity your cabin was under water 
or I might have salved a regular ward- 
robe for you. Number seven, wasn't it?" 

Miss Etherington nodded. 

“By the way,” she asked, “what was 
yours?" 

* Number three. Why?" 

* Oh, nothing." 

“Well, as for clothes," 
continued the indefati- 
gable Mr. Gale, “if we 
haven’t got them we 
must make them. Can 


you cut out?" he inquired sternly, re- 
garding his companion with the austere 
air of a Dorcas Society secretary. 

“Let us go and look round for more 
us od said Miss Etherington. 

he organizer, a trifle dashed, rose and 

meekly followed practical Eve to the 
summit of the rock. But there were no 
ships. 


THE rest of that morning was occupied 
with what is usually known as “‘set- 
tling in," a process which appears to be as 
inevitable to castaways in the South 
Pacific as to semi-detached suburbanites 
much nearer home. At midday Miss 
Etherington dished up her first meal, at 
which, pleasantly tired, they lay side by 
side upon the warm sand and conversed 
quite amicably. Both realized simulta- 
neously that there is something very 
uniting in working to retrieve a joint dis- 
aster. With one impulse Mr. Gale edged 
alittle nearer to Miss Etherington, and 
Miss Etherington edged a little farther 
away from Mr. Gale. 

Thus Nature, who sets the dock-leaf 
beside the nettle, adjusts the fine balance 
of sex deportment. 

When they had eaten, Leslie Gale 
hauled the dinghy into a shady patch 
of sand and proceeded to invert it over 
a blanket. 

* What are you doing?" inquired Miss 
Etherington, wiping a plate. 

“I propose to take a siesta," said Mr. 
Gale. “I have been working like a coolie 
since four o'clock this morning. I made 
two trips before you were up, and I am 
done to the world. I advise you to retire 
to your cave of harmony and do likewise. 
We must keep ourselves fit, you know, 
and—and—be merry and bright. I only 
wish," he added awkwardly, "that you 
could have found yourself in more con- 
genial company.” 

Then he crawled hurriedly under the 
dinghy’s protecting shade and rolled him- 
If up in the blanket. 
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Left to her own devices, Miss Ethering- 
ton, in obedience to an idea which had 
been obtruding itself upon her all morn- 
ing, entered the cave and inspected her 
cork jacket, which lay neatly rolled up 
upon a ledge. Upon its outer surface, as 
already related, was neatly stenciled the 
legend, S.Y. Island Queen, R.Y.S.—State 
Room No. 3. 


V 


dl Y HOLE, I think," said Mr. Gale. 

* Well," remarked Miss Ethering- 
ton with asperity, “‘if lizards are going to 
lie across the line of my putt on every 
green, I don't see how you can help 
winning a hole occasionally." 

“These things will happen on sporting- 
courses," said Mr. Gale sympathetically. 
“Still, you could have taken advantage 
of the by-law which says that lizards may 
be lifted or swept aside (but not pressed 
down) without penalty. Now for Point 
Garry! You get a stroke here. All square 
and one to play." 

They stood upon the seventeenth green 
of the Island golf-course. Their clubs 
were two home-made instruments of the 
hockey-stick variety, their equipment 
being completed by a couple of solid 
but well-gnawed india-rubber dog-balls, 
which had been employed upon the yacht 
to afford recreation and exercise to their 
hostess’ terriers. It was five o'clock in 
the afternoon. Supply, as represented by 
Mr. Gale, the purveyor, having tem- 

orarily satished Demand, as represented 
y Miss Etherington, the housekeeper, 
with sufficient comestibles and combusti- 
bles for the next twenty-four hours, the 
pair were indulging in a little exercise be- 
fore proceeding from labor to refreshment. 

The golf-course was an abiding joy. It 
had been opened with much ceremony a 
fortnight ago, Miss Etherington driving 
off the first ball from the first tee, and 
Mr. Gale gallantly retrieving the same 
from the Pacific Ocean. There were 
eighteen holes, ranging from five to 
seventy yards in length, and the course 
abounded in natural hazards of the most 
diverse description. There were no cad- 
dies, but, as Mr. Gale remarked, a caddy 
when you possess only one club looks 
ostentatious. 

Their new life had altered our friends 
surprisingly little. After three months of a 
semi-savage existence, so far from revert- 
ing to the service of primitive Nature, they 


had adapted Nature to the requirements of 


modern society and turned the island into a 
very fair imitation of a fashionable health- 
resort. Had they been of another caste,— 
say, the mechanical,—they would have 
impressed their mark in another fashion 
none the less indelible. There would have 
been water-wheels, mills, and sluices. Be- 
ing of the class called leisured, accustomed 
to extract as much enjoyment from life 
as possible, and on no account ever to 
worry about anything, they had settled 
down in one of Nature's most typical 
strongholds to the nearest approach they 
could compass to the careless artificial 
life that they were accustomed to live. 
And so powerful are use and wont, that 
these two unruflled Britons bade fair to 
ie. Nature from her own stronghold. 
Mr. Gale took the cighteenth hole in 
a perfect nine, Miss Etherington's. ball 
overrunning the green and taking refuge 


in a lie with which only a corkscrew could 
have coped. The victor having offered to 
the vanquished the insincere condolences 
usual upon such occasions, the pair sat 
down amicably enough to enjoy the after- 
noon breeze. 

*What is for dinner to-night?" in- 
quired Mr. Gale. 

“Turtles’ eggs, fried sardines, biscuits, 
and bananas," replied Miss Etherington. 
“It’s the last tin of sardines but one." 

*Oh! How are the stores in general 
lasting out?" 

“There seems to be plenty of most 
things. We were rather extravagant at 
first, but since you developed into such 
a mighty hunter—" 

* And you into such a nailing house- 
keeper—” 

. "We have become almost self-support- 
ing. 

At this fulsome interchange of com- 
pliments the pair turned and smiled upon 
one another. 

* And we seem to thrive on it," said 
Mr. Gale complacently. “I must have 
gone up a stone in weight, and I feel as 
skittish as a young unicorn. You look 
pretty fit too." 

He turned and surveyed his com- 
panion. She was wearing the smart blue 
skirt in which she had landed on the 
island, sadly frayed and bleached, but 
still bearing the imprimatur of Dover 
Street, together with a flannel cricket- 
shirt. Round her neck was knotted a 
colored handkerchief. Her feet were bare. 
The hairpin difficulty had never been 
overcome, and Miss Etherington usually 
kept her rippling mane plaited into a 
convenient pigtail. That appendage 
having developed a habit at the end of 
a full swing of dealing its owner a severe 
buffet in the face, it was Miss Ethering- 
ton’s custom when playing golf to gather 
her locks into a heap upon the top of her 
head and confine the same within a col- 
ored head-band, after the fashion of the 
stage brigand or coon. Just now she was 
unfastening the knot of this contrivance. 

Mr. Gale, discoursing at ease upon diet 
and hygiene, suddenly tripped in his 
speech, for without warning a soft wavy 
cascade fell about the girl’s shoulders, 
Through the glistening veil he could descry 
the droop of her lashes and the curve of 
her cheek. His tongue began to frame si- 


lent phrases about the tangles of Nezra's: 


hair, and his heart beat foolishly. Of late 
he had become increasingly conscious of 
this weakness—nay, vice. Common de- 
cency seemed to forbid such sentiments 
towards an unprotected female. But— 

“Thank you," said Miss Etherington 
frigidly, “I am glad you think I am put- 
ting on flesh; but you need not look at me 
like that. This is not Smithfield Market.” 


ME: GALE’S attack of sentimentality 
passed hastily. 

“Do you know," he said, "that we 
have been in this island for three 
months?”’ 

“Have we?” replied Miss Etherington. 
“Te seems longer," she added untruth- 
fully. 

"And I don't think," pursued Mr. 
Gale, " that we have made the most of our 
opportunities." 

Miss Etherington scented danger, but 
could not forbear to inquire: 

“In what way?" 


“Well,” replied Mr. Gale, “look at the 
things Robinson Crusoe did. He built a 
boat—” 

“We have a boat already," remarked 
matter-of-fact Miss Etherington. 

“Yes, that is a bit of a hardship," 
agreed Mr. Gale. “Then, didn't he teach 
a parrot to talk? Couldn't we—" 

“There are no parrots on this island,” 
replied Miss Etherington gently. 

“Quite true, but you haven't grasped 
the principle of what I am driving at. 
Here we are, living on a desert island, 
and so far we haven't done anything that 
two people couldn't have accomplished 
by going for a picnic up the Thames. I 
even shave. We eat food out of tins; we 
do a little bathing and fishing in the 
morning, and play golf in the afternoon, 
and sit about in the evening and say how 
jolly it must be in town just now. It 
seems to me we are out of the picture 
somehow. We ought to be a little more 
primitive—barbaric. Do you follow me?" 

“No,” said Miss Etherington. “In my 
opinion really nice people continue to 
behave just as nicely on a desert island 
as on a yacht." 

* But don't you think," continued Mr. 
Gale perseveringly, “that we might train 
two goats to play bridge with us, or teach 
a turtle to sing, or something? Then we 
should feel that we were getting back to 
Natur uite Biblical, in fact. ‘The 
voice of the turtle is heard in the land,’ 
and so forth." 


HE RAN on, and Miss Etherington 
watched him stealthily through her 
lashes. A man and woman, however an- 
tipathetic, cannot consort together upon 
an uninhabited island for three months 
without gaining some insight into one 
another's characters and motives. Miss 
Etherington knew the meaning of this per- 
formance. Mr. Gale suspected her of low 
spirits, and was endeavoring to cheer her 
up. He was not doing it very well; but, 
alt all, good intentions count for some- 
thing, and Miss Etherington felt grateful 
despite herself. She continued to watch 
him furtively. He was a presentable 
youth. He sat beside her, healthy, clean- 
cut, and bronzed, wearing a ragged flan- 
nel shirt and an old pair of duck trousers. 
A harebrained and occasionally bumptious 
young man, but a man for all that. 

Suddenly Gale inquired: 

“T say, what do you think of me now? 
Has your opinion of me altered at all, 
after three months of me neat?" 

'The next moment he repented of his 
inquiry. He had firmly resolved never 
to embarrass the girl in this fashion so 
long as they remained on the island to- 
gether. Now he had broken his word 
to himself. Miss Etherington’s rippling 
mane had been a little too much for his 
fortitude. 

But the girl did not appear offended. 
She replied quite simply: 

“Yes, I have. I think you have be- 
haved very courageously in the face of all 
our difficulties—" 

“Self-preservation is the first —" began 
Gale awkwardly. 

** —and I have to thank you for a good 
deal as well," continued Miss Ethering- 
ton, with slightly heightened color. ''Be- 
sides saving my life, —you did, you know: 
that was your life-jacket I was wearing 
that morning,—you have behaved very 
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courteously and honorably to me ever 
since we found ourselves here, and I am 
grateful.” 

This was well spoken. Mr. Gale was 
silent for a moment; then he inquired: 

“You did not expect such behavior 
from me?" 

*[—I never doubted you after the 
first few hours,” said Miss Etherington 
in a low voice. “I was not quite myself 


then. Do you forgive me? You will, 
won't you?' 

'Their eyes met. Mr. Gale's suddenly 
blazed. 

“When youlook **Burdontyouthink, 
at me and talk to continued Mr. Gale, 


me like that," he 
almost shouted, I 
could—ahem! Ha! 


perseveringly, ‘that 
we might train two 
goats to play bridge 


H'm! Quite so! with us, or teach a 
My error!” turtle to sing, or 
something ?'" 
ISS ETHER- 
INGTON'S 


cheeks were crim- 
son. 

“T think I will 
take a sedative 
scramble up Point 
Garry," he con- 
cluded lamely. 

“Perhaps it 
would be as well," 
agreed Miss Eth- 
erington. ‘Don’t 
be late for dinner.” 

Mr. Gale turned 
to go, and then 
paused. 

Dra don't ask 

' he remarked 
in 'a slightly in- 
jured voice, 
whether my opin- 
ion of you has 
changed at all.” 

o," replied 
Miss Ethering- 
ton. ‘There is no 
need." 

“I wonder what 
in thunder she 
meant by that," 
mused ‘the har- 
assed Mr. Gale, as 
he scrambled up 
Point Garry. “Heaven help a man left 
alone on a desert island with a girl! 
And I actually thought it would make 
things easier! Flint ax, and all that. 
Why don't I— Hallo, hallo! Steady, 
my boy! Is wisions about?” 

He had reached the summit of the bluff. 
There, two miles to the north, slipping 
gently over the rollers under easy nil: he 
beheld a ship—a three-masted schooner 

Fora castaway hungering for a re- 
entry into civilization Mr. Gale’s sub- 
. sequent behavior was peculiar. Instead 

of shouting or semaphoring, he sud- 
denly dropped to his knees and crept 
furtively Dok whence he came, until 
he arrived at the edge of the little 
plateau to a position which commanded 
their cave and encampment. Miss Ether- 
ington, from whose eyes the schooner was 
screened by the intervening bulk of Point 
Garry, was diligently preparing dinner. 

Mr. Gale gazed down upon her long and 
intently. Her sleeves were rolled up for 
culinary duties, and her arms looked very 
round and white. Snatches of a song she 


was singing floated upwards to his ears. 
Mr. Gale's pulse quickened; his pur- 
ose hardened; his conscience died within 
im. Presently he crawled to a position 
from which he could see the schooner. The 
breeze had freshened; she had gone about, 
and was bowling away from the island. 


VI 
THEY were very silent. 


* You are not very amusing to-night,” 
remarked Miss Etherington suddenly. 











For purposes of playful badinage there 
was a tacit understanding between them 
that everything which went wrong on the 
island—from cyclones to a fit of the 





dumps—was Leslie Gale's fault; and that 
long-suffering young man was growing 
accustomed to being treated as something 
between a sinful little schoolboy and a 
rather incompetent court jester. 

wes I to sparkle?” he said meekly. 

“T don’t feel quite up to it.’ 

“Well, flicker anyhow!” 
Etherington. 

Mr. Gale reflected, and replied: 

“T can’t do it to-night. That moon 
makes me humpy. Look at it! What a 
whopper!” 

Both sat surveying the great silvery disk 
which hung above them, turning their 
little cove, with its yellow sand and green- 
clad rocks, into an etching in black and 
white. There was a long silence, broken 
by a tremulous sigh from Miss Ethering- 
ton. Evidently the moon was beginning 
to exercise its usual pernicious influence. 


ise Miss 


“To-night’s Great Thought—what is 
it?" inquired Mr. Gale encouragingly. 

“I was thinking," said Miss Ethering- 
ton dreamily, “what a good thing it would 
be if all the people who disliked one an- 
other for no reason at all could be dropped 
down together upon an island like this for 
a month or two." 

Mr. Gale, knowing full well that a 
woman never embarks upon a general 
statement without intending it to have a 
personal application, carefully turned this 
sentiment over in his mind. 


Then suddenly 


A he glowered dusk- 


ily. 

“You mean," he 
said unsteadily, 
“that most people 
improve on ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Yes,” said Miss 
Etherington de- 
liberately, “I do.” 

There was a 
pause. Then Gale 
continued: 

'" Even— people 
like me?" 

Miss Ethering- 
ton nodded. 

^ "Even people 
! like you," she said. 
“And,” she added 
unexpectedly, 
“even people like 


e. 

Mr. Gale glanced 
at her, then stirred 
in his seat and 
took a mighty 
breath of resolu- 
tion. 

“Youcould never 
be improved upon 
by any acquaint- 
however 


hen he heaved 
a great sigh of re- 
lief. An English- 
man does not say 
these things easily 
—that is, when he 
means them. 

Miss Ethering- 
ton subjected her companion to a fleet- 
ing but adequate scrutiny, and saw that 
he was once more at her mercy. But 
she felt no desire to wither him up—to 
annihilate the flank thus rashly ex- 
posed. Three months of life in the open 
had entirely *cured her of conceit and 
petty meanness. Still, they had not 
eradicated in her the natural predilection 
of a woman for dallying with the fish 
upon the hook. 

Ed f wonder if you mean that," she 
remarked in a voice which, though in 
form severe, in substance invited further 
folly on the part of Mr. Gale. 

“Yes, I do mean it," he replied without 
heat or passion. “But I am not going to 
pursue the subject, because I have no 
right. I have just done you a serious 
wrong. I want to make confession." 


HE TURNED to her, like a penitent 
to a shrine. 

“This evening," he said, “when I 
climbed to Point Garry on my usual 
excursion I saw a ship." 
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Miss Etherington started, but made no 
further sign. 

“She was quite close," continued Gale, 
“and I could have caught her attention 
by signaling. But—1 didn't! I let her 
go! There!" 

He stood motionless at her feet, 
awaiting sentence. 

Miss Etherington raised her clear gray 
eyes to his. 

“Why did you let the ship go?" she 
asked. 

“Because I love you so," said Gale 
simply. “I could not bear to be parted 
from you, as I knew I should be. It 
seemed too cruel to bring this life to an 
end just as—”’ 

“Just as what?" asked the girl quickly. 

“Just as you were beginning to get used 
to it," concluded Leslie Gale, coward. 

Miss Etherington was silent for a little 
time. Then she said: 

“You made no attempt to signal?" 

“None.” 

“Concealed yourself perhaps?" 

Gale nodded miserably, and waited. 

Miss Etherington dropped her eyes 
again, and began to scrutinize the tips of 
her shoes. z 

“I wouldn’t worry about it too much 
if I were you,” she said. 

«€ Why ? ” 

*[ saw the ship too,” said the girl 
demurely. 


VII 
"THEY sat on in the moonlight—and on, 


and on, and on. About half-past ten 
Mr. Gale had respectfully but firmly taken 
Miss Etherington's hand. After that they 
began to talk, and although they had not 
been out of one another's company for 


“Miss Etherington 


the best part of three months not one of 
the many topics with which they had 
whiled away that lengthy period intruded 
itself into the conversation. They seemed 
to have turned over a new page in the 
book of life together. Under their eyes 
it lay, fair, blank, and gleaming with 
blessed possibilities beneath the rays of a 
tropical moon. At last Miss Etherington 
rose. 

“I am sleepy,” she said. “Let me go 
now.” 

Gale held her to him for a moment 
longer, caressing her loosely knotted 
shimmering hair. From the neighborhood 
of his right shoulder there arose a muffled 
observation. For a moment he failed to 
take note of it, for he was gaping dumbly 
over Miss Etherington’s head at the 
moonlit waters of their bay. Miss 
Etherington accordingly spoke again. 

“I wish," she murmured, “I wish there 
were a lot of people to tell.” 

“To tell what? That we are"—he 
coughed nervously—‘“‘engaged?”’ 

“Yes. Engaged sounds queer on a 
desert island, doesn't it? But when a girl 
gets engaged she just wants to tell every- 
body.” 

“That’s strange. When Z get engaged 
I feel that the secret is too precious to 
passon to anybody. It's mine! mine! ours! 
ours! ‘Ours’—how wonderful that sounds 
after years of just ‘mine.’ | But"—he 
brought his gaze back seaward again— 
* do you really want a crowd of people to 
tel your news to?" 

“Yes, please," said Miss Etherington 
meekly. 

Mr. Gale rotated her carefully until 
she faced the calm glittering ocean. 

“Abracadabra! Likewise, What ho! 
Open your eyes!" he commanded. 


Miss Etherington obeyed. There before 
her in the moonlight, half a mile from.the 
shore, like a misty sea-wraith, floated a 
great white yacht, drifting to an anchor- 
age. 

Even as they gazed there was a splash 
and the cable rattled out. 


VIII 


THEY were taken home next day on 

board the Morning Star, brought out 
to search for them by their host and the 
other survivors of the wreck. 

For many years Mr. Leslie Gale never 
ceased to bless the three-masted schooner 
whose passing had been the means of 
bringing them together; in fact, he exalted 
that nameless vessel into a fetish, as- 
cribing to it match-making properties 
bordering upon the supernatural. It was 
Mrs. Gale who kaota j the bubble. 

“I wonder, old lady,” said her husband 
one day, “if you would ever have found 
out that you cared for me if you hadn't 
seen that old hooker sailing by—what?”’ 

“I wonder," said Mrs. Gale patiently. 

“It was lucky," continued the fatuous 
Leslie, ‘‘that no ship turned up earlier on, 
before you had acquired a taste for me, 
so to speak. That would have put me 


PEZA 


in the cart, wouldn’t it? 

“Would it?” 

“Yes. Supposing that it had happened 
sooner? Supposing, for instance, that 
after we had been together for a matter 
of three weeks, instead of three months, 
you had climbed Point Garry one fine day 
and had seen a ship go sailing by—what 
then?” 

Mrs. Leslie Gale arose and began to 
put away her work. 

“I did,” she said briefly. “Twice.” 





: ] : "m 
awoke the next morning to find the sun beating upon the sail-cloth curtain 
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HE group of newspaper writers 

who formed the Whitechapel 

Club were I think almost wholly 

right-minded in their attitude 
toward what are called public questions, 
and of these they had a deep and perspica- 
cious understanding. It will be easy to 
imagine that the cursory comments of 
such minds as Finley Peter Dunne, George 
Ade, Ben King, Opie Read, Alfred Henry 
Lewis and his brother William E. Lewis, 
Frederick Upham Adams, Thomas E. 
Powers, Horace Taylor, Wallace Rice, 
Arthur Henry, and a score of others, 
were apt to be instructive, though they 
were uttered in ever so light a spirit. 

Those: who are able to recall the sym- 
posium of these minds will no doubt 
always see the humorous face of Charlie 
Seymour as the center of the coterie, a 
young man with such a flair for what was 
news, with such an instinct for word 
values, such real ability as a writer, and 
such a quaint and original strain of 
humor as to make him the peer of any, 
a young man who would have gone far 
and high could he have lived. An early 
fate overtook him, as it overtook Charley 
Perkins and Charley Almy and Ben 
King, but their fate had the mellowing 
kindness of the fact that all who knew 
them can never think of them, with 
however much regret, without a smile at 
some remembered instance of their un- 
failing humor. 

It is easy to recall the scene where 
Ben King and Charley Almy, sitting for 
three hours at a stretch, gave a wholly 
impromptu impersonation of two solemn 
missionaries just returned from some 
unmapped wilderness and recounting 
their deeds in order to inspire contribu- 
tions; it is not difficult either to recall 
the slight figure of Charlie Seymour, with 
his red hair, his comedian's droll face, 
and to listen to him recounting those 
adventures which life was ever offering 
him, whether on one of his many journeys 
as a war correspondent to the region of 
the Dakotas when his friends among the 
Ogallalla and Brülé Sioux were on the 
war-path again, or in some less pic- 
turesque tragedy he had been reporting 
nearer home—say a murder in South 
Clark Street; but, like so many of the 
keener joys of life, the charm of his 
stories was fleeting and gone with the 
moment that gave them. His humor, like 
Finley Peter Dunne's, colored everything 
he wrote. 

We were all reading Kipling in those 
days, and Mr. Dunne was so clever in 
adapting Kipling's true style to the needs 
of the daily reportorial life that when one 
night a private shot a comrade, in the 
barracks at Fort Sheridan, and Mr. 
Dunne was detailed to report the trag- 
edy, he found it in every detail so ex- 
actly like Kipling’s story, “In the Matter 


of a Private," that he was overcome by 
the despair of having to write a tale that 
had already been told. He had not then 
begun to report the Philosophy of Mr. 
Dooley, though there was a certain Irish- 
man in Chicago, responsive to the name 
of Colonel Thomas Jefferson Dolan,whom, 
in his capacity of First-Ward Demo- 
crat, Mr. Dunne frequently interviewed 
for his paper, and the interviews showed 
much £i the color and spirit of the Dooley 
papers 

he true prototype of Mr. Dooley 
was Mr. James McGarry, who had 
a quaint philosophy of his own which 
Mr. Dunne one day rendered in a 
little article entitled '*Mr. McGarry’s 
Philosophy.” The familiarity so wounded 
Mr. McGarry, however (he was a man of 
simple dignity and some sensitiveness), 
that Mr. Dunne thereafter adopted an- 
other name for the personage through 
which he was so long and so brilliantly 
to express himself. It was not until after 
the Spanish War that the wide public 
was to recognize the talent which was 
already so abundantly recognized by Mr. 
Dunne’s friends. 


HARLIE SEYMOUR did not read 
as much as some of his companions; 
perhaps it was that fact that gave such an 
original flavor to what he wrote. His 
elder brother, Mr. Horatio W. Seymour, 
was the editor of The Herald newspaper, 
the organ of the Democracy in the 
Northwest, and I suppose no direct or 
immediate influence was more potent 
in bringing on the wide Democratic vic- 
tory in the Congressional elections of 
1890 than the brilliant editorials on the 
tariff which Mr. Horatio Seymour wrote. 
They were, I remember, one of the de- 
lights of Frank Hurd, and it was through 
urd’s influence I was on the staff of 
that paper. 

We were all more or less employed in 
reporting political events in that stirring 
year, and were kept busy in following 
and recording the sayings of the orators 
of both parties. It was characteristic of 
Mr. Dunne that after a sober column 

iving the gist of a speech by Joseph B. 
Torben then lately Governor, and after- 
ward Senator of Ohio, in which he waved 
the bloody shirt in the fiery manner which 
in those days characterized him, he should 
have concluded his article sententiously : 
“Then the audience went out to get the 
latest news of the battle of Gettysburg.” 

But it was typical of Charlie Seymour 
that when he was detailed to accompany 
Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the Billion 
Dollar Congress, he should have been so 
fascinated by the whiskers of the Illinois 
farmers who crowded about the rear plat- 
form of the Speaker’s train, that he de- 
voted half a column to a description of 
those adornments which long was cele- 


brated as a classic in the traditions of 
Chicago reporters; to be recalled by them 
as they would, for instance, recall certain 
of thé sayings of the late Joseph Medill. 

Mr. Medill, of course, moved in an 
element far above that which was natural 
to the reporters, and the figure of the 
great editor of The Tribune filled the 
imagination completely. I used to like his 
low-tariff editorials, though they became 
high-tariff editorials during national cam- 
paigns, the rate of percentage of protec- 
tion rising like a thermometer in the heat 
of political excitement,—a tendency the 
rate invariably displays the nearer its 
objective is approached. 

r. Medill’s dislike of President Har- 
rison was handed down in a story which 
Frank Brooks, a political writer on The 
Tribune, told us. It was at the time 
that President Harrison made ome of 
those speaking tours which, beginning 
with Johnson’s swing around the circle, 
have grown increasingly familiar to those 
of the electorate who observe their presi- 
dents and rush to the railway station to 
hear them speaking as they flash by. His 
managing editor had assigned Brooks to 
go to Galesburg, catch the President’s 
special and make the journey with him, 
and just as he was giving directions as to 
the column or two which Brooks was to 
send in daily, Mr. Medill went shuffling 
through the editorial room, bearing a great 
pis of those foreign exchanges he was so 
‘ond of reading. The managing editor 
explained to Mr. Medill the mission he 
was committing to Mr. Brooks, and the 
old editor stood a moment looking at 
them, then raised his ear-trumpet and 
said in his queer voice: 

“What did you say?” 

“T said, I’d just been telling Mr. 
Brooks to go down to Galesburg to- 
night, catch the President's special, and 
send us a column or so each night of his 
speeches." 

“Uh-huh,” said Mr. Medill, and then 
he drily added: “What for?” f 

For a young correspondent who had 
an eager curiosity about life, it was an 
interesting experience to go on a journey 
like that, and I remember my delight in 
being assigned to a little trip down 
through Indiana with James G. Blaine. 
He was then Secretary of State in Presi- 
dent Harrison's cabinet, and unhappy, as 
most men are apt to be in public positions, 
though a sort of cruel and evil fascination 
will not let them give up the vain pursuit 
of them,—vainest perhaps when they are 
won 


WHEN I reached the station Mr. 
Blaine was already there, walking 
up and down the platform arm in arm with 
his son Emmons. He was a gray man, 
dressed in gray clothes, with spats made 
of the cloth of his habit, and there was 
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SCENES IN THE WHITECHAPEL CLUB: 


The Whitechapel Club of Chicago, although founded twenty-five 
years ago and lasting only six or seven years, still remains in the 
minds of newspaper and literary men as one of the most remarkable 
of Bohemian clubs. It was founded in 1887, and first had rooms back 
of Henry Coster's saloon in an alley near the Chicago News building. 
It soon gathered unto itself all the clever men of Chicago who were 
writing for newspapers, and a few of their intimate comrades in other 
lines of work but of sympathetic spirit. The membership included: 

Finley Peter Dunne, who had not as yet created “Mr. Dooley.” 

George Ade, who was a reporter on the Chicago Record, just starting 
his "Streets of the Town," the beginnings of his famous “Fables in Slang." 

Ben King, who was writing amusing verse; such as, “If I Should 
Die To-night” and “Nothing to Do but Work." They have preserved 


Alfred Henry Lewis, who was Washington correspondent and, I 
believe, was even then writing the “Wolfville” stories. 

William E. Lewis, who has for some years been editor of the New 
York Morning Telegraph. 

Frederick Upham Adams, the novelist, who was writing “President 
John Smith.” 

Thomas E. Powers, caricaturist and illustrator, who had not then en- 
tered the field which has made him so well known. 

Horace Taylor, the artist. 

Wallace Rice, reporter and poet, one of the most learned and scholarly 
Chicago journalists. 

Arthur Henry, who has since written “The House in the Woods” 
and “The Island Cabin.” 


his fame, though he died many years since. 
Opie Read of the Arkansas Traveler. 


about him an air of vague sadness, which 
in his high countenance became almost a 
pain, though just then, in the companion- 
ship of the son he loved, there was for 
a little while the expression of a mild 
happiness, maybe a solace. William 
Walter Phelps, then our minister to 
Germany, was traveling with him, and on 
the way down to South Bend the constant 
entrance of plain citizens from the other 
coaches into our car filled Mr. Phelps 
with a kind of wonder. Commercial 
travelers, farmers, all sorts and con- 
ditions of men came and introduced them- 
selves to Mr. Blaine, and he sat and talked 
with them all in that simplicity which 
marks the manners, even if it has departed 
from the spirit, of the Republic. 


W. A. Taylor, now editor of the Associated Sunday Magazine. 
W. W. Denslow, artist and illustrator, of “Wizard of Oz" fame. 


“Tt is a remarkable sight," said Mr. 
Phelps to us reporters, “a sight you would 
witness in no other country in the world. 
'There is the premier of a gre»t govern- 
ment, and yet the commonest man may 
approach him without ceremony, and 
talk to him as though he were nobody." 

With my interest in the tariff question, 
which then seemed to me so fundamental, 
I did not lose the opportunity to ask 
Mr. Blaine about his reciprocity project; 
but after a while the conversation turned 
to more personal subjects. When he 
learned I was from Ohio, he asked me 
suddenly if I could name the counties that 
formed the several Congressional districts 
of the state. I could not, of course, do 
that, and I supposed no one in the world 


could do it or ever want to do it; but he 
could, and with a naive pride in the 
accomplishment he did, and then as- 
tounded me by saying that he could 
almost match the feat with any State in 
the Union. 

It was the only enthusiasm the poor 
man showed all that day, and when we 
reached South Bend, there was a con- 
tretemps that might have afforded Mr. 
Phelps further food for reflection. on 
the lack of ceremony in America. When 
the premier stepped off the train into the 
wet mass of snow that covered the dirty 
platform of the ugly little station, there 
was nowhere to be seen any evidence of 
a reception for the distinguished guest. 
There was an old hack, or "bus, one of 
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HENRY FARNSWORTH, 


DR. H. B. WILLIAMS, CHARLES C. PERKINS, WALLACE DEGROOT RICE, 


F. P, DUNNE 


A FAMOUS BOHEMIAN CLUB OF CHICAGO 


BRAND WHITLOCK 
DR. PERCY L. CHARKE, 


EDWARD BERNARD 
ARTHUR HENRY 


The club was nameless at first. But one afternoon a group were 
sitting in one of the rooms when a newsboy passed through the alley 
and cried: “All about the latest Whitechapel murder!" Seymour 
paused with a stein of beer half lifted, and said: “We’ll call the new 
club the ‘Whitechapel Club.’ ” 

The members of the club at its start made a practice of collecting 
relics of tragedies which they reported. Shortly after it was organized 
the Sioux War broke out, and Seymour and others brought back 
from the battles a large number of skulls of Indians, and drums and 
blankets drenched in blood, which were hung on the walls of the club. 
From that time on it became the practice of sheriffs and newspaper 
men everywhere to send anything of that kind to the Whitechapel 
Club. The result was that within a few years it had the largest col- 
lection of criminal skulls in the country. Dr. G. Frank Lydston 
afterwards wrote a book on the skulls of criminals, using the White- 


chapel collection as the basis. The club also had about fifty hangman’s 
ropes. There was in the club a famous coffin-shaped table, and each 
member had a silver screw in it bearing his number. 

Admission was obtained in a peculiar way. An applicant for mem- 
bership had his name proposed, and it was then posted on a bulletin- 
board. He was on probation for thirty days, during which he had to 
be at the club at least five days in the week, in order to become ac- 
quainted with the members. Within that time any member could go 
and tear his name down, and that ended his candidacy. When his 
name finally came up for voting it required the full vote of the club 
to get him in. 

The fame of the club led to its end. Rich and important men of 
Chicago pressed for membership. Some were admitted, then more. 
oe 3 result the club lost its Bohemian character, and finally dis- 

anded. 


those rattling, shambling, moth-eaten 
vehicles that await the incoming train 
at every small town in our land, with a 
team of forlorn horses depressed by the 
weather or by life, but there was no com- 
mittee of eminent citizens, no band, 
nothing. The scene was bare and black 
and cold, and the premier was plainly 
disgusted. 

He stood there a moment, looked about 
him undecided, while Mr. Phelps with 
sympathetic concern displayed great 
willingness to serve, but was as help- 
less as his chief. The American sover- 
eigns who were loafing by the station 
shed looked on with the reticent detach- 
ment which characterizes the rural 


American. And then the train slowly 
pulled out and left us, and Mr. Blaine 
cast at it a glance of longing and of 
reproach, as though in its sundering of 
the last tie with the world of comfort, 
he had suffered the final indignity. There 
seemed to be no course other than to take 
the 'bus, when suddenly a committee 
rushed up, out of breath and out of 
countenance, and with a chorus of apolo- 
gies explained that they had met the 
wrong train, or gone to another station, 
and so bore the premier off in triumph. 
At the meeting, Mr. Blaine spoke with 
evident difficulty, and so wholly lacked 
spirit and enthusiasm that it was im- 
possible for him to warm to his subject. 


He spoke on the tariff issue in defense of 
the McKinley Bill, and in marshaling the 
evidence of our glory and prosperity, all 
of which he attributed to the direct 
influence of the protective tariff system, 
he mentioned the miles of railroad that 
had been built, and the increase in the 
Nation’s population. 


"THE legislature which elected John M. 
Palmer to the United States Senate 
from Illinois accomplished its work only 
after a memorable deadlock of two months 
in which the Democrats of the general 
assembly stood so nobly shoulder to 
shoulder that they were called “The 
Immortal 101." When they were finally 
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reénforced by the votes of two members 
elected as representatives of the Farm- 
ers' Alliance, and elected their man, 
they had a gold medal struck to com- 
memorate their own heroism. They were 
not, perhaps, exactly immortal, but they 
did stand for their principles so stanchly 
that when they came to celebrate their 
victory, some of their orators compared 
them to those other immortals who held 
Thermopylæ. 

Their principle was the popular elec- 
tion of United States Senators, and they 
had a fine exemplar of democracy in 
their candidate. He had been nomi- 
nated by a state convention, as had 
Lincoln, whom George Palmer had known 
intimately and had supported both for 
Senator and President. He was the last 
of those great figures of Illinois whom 
the times immediately preceding the 
Civil War had so abundantly brought 
forth. He had commanded an army 
corps, he had been governor of his State, 
and in 1872 a Presidential possibility in 
the Republican party. ut he had 
turned to the Democrats, and. after he 
became their senator, the first Illinois 
had known since Douglas, he became a 
Presidential possibility in the Democratic 
party; that was in 1892, and whatever 
chances he had he destroyed himself 
by coming on from Washington and 
declaring for Grover Cleveland. 

Four years later he was nominated for 
the Presidency by the conservative faction 
of his party. He told me, when I was 
finishing my law studies under him, that 
he had never lost anything politically by 
bolting any of the several parties he had 
been in, but had usually gained in self- 
respect by doing so; and 1f to the poli- 
tician his whole career presented incon- 
sistencies, to the man of principle he 
must seem wholly consistent and sincere. 
Certain it is that he followed that inward 
spirit which alone can guide a man 
checigh the perplexities of life, and so the 
principle with him came ever before the 
party. 

Early in 1892 I came to know one of 
the most daring pioneers of the neo- 
democratic movement in America, and 
the most courageous spirit of our times. 

It was on a cold raw morning that I met 
Joseph P. Mahony, then a Democratic 
member of the State Senate, who said: 

* Come with me and I'll introduce you 
to the next Governor of Illinois." 

It was the time of year when one was 
meeting the next Governor of Illinois in 
most of the hotel corridors, or men who 
were trying to look like potential Gov- 
ernors of Illinois, so that such a remark 
was not to be taken too literally; but I 
went, and after ascending to an upper 
floor of a narrow little building in Adams 
Street, we entered a suite of law offices, 
and there in a very much crowded, a 
very much littered and a rather dingy 
little private room, at an odd little walnut 
desk, sat John P. Altgeld. 

The figure was not prepossessing; he 
wore his hair close-clipped in ultimate 
surrender to an obstinate cowlick; his 
beard was closely trimmed too, and the 
countenance was one which it was not 
difficult for the cartoonists, in the brutal 
fury that was so soon to blaze upon him 
and to continue to blaze until it had con- 
sumed him quite, to contort those fea- 
tures to the various purposes of an ugly 


partisanship; they gave it a peculiarly 
sinister quality, and it is one of the count- 
less ironies of life that a face, sad with 
all the utter woe of humanity, should 
have been made for a season, and in some 
minds forever, the type and symbol of 
all that is most abhorrent. There was a 
peculiar pallor in the countenance, and 
the face was such a blank mask of suffer- 
ing and despair that, had it not been for 
the high intelligence that shone from his 
eyes, ıt must have impressed many as 
altogether lacking in expression. Cer- 
tainly it seldom or never expressed 
enthusiasm, or joy, or humor, though he 
had humor of a certain mordant kind, as 
many a political opponent was to know. 

He had been a judge of the Circuit 
Court, and was known by his occasional 
addresses, his interviews and articles, as 
a publicist of radical and humanitarian 
tendencies. He was known especially to 
the laboring classes and to the poor, who, 
by that acute sympathy they possess, 
divined in him a friend, and in the circles 
of sociological workers and students, 
then so small and obscure as to make their 
views esoteric, he was recognized as one 
who understood and sympathized with 
their tendencies and ideals. He was ac- 
counted in those days a wealthy man,—he 
was just then building a. sky-scraper,— 
and now that he was spoken of for gov- 
ernor this fact made him seem “available” 
to the politicians. Also he had a German 
name, another asset in Illinois just then, 
when Germans all. over the State felt 
themselves outraged by legislation con- 
cerning the “little red school-house,” 
which the Republicans had enacted when 
they were in full power in the State, 

But my paper did not share this en- 
thusiasm about him; it happened to be 
owned by John R. Walsh, and' between 
Walsh and Altgeld there was a feud, a 
feud that cost Altgeld his fortune, and 
lasted until the day that death found him 
poor and crushed by all the tragedy which 
a closer observer, one with a keener 
prescience of destiny than I, might have 
read in his face from the first. 

The feeling of the paper, if one 
may so personalize an emotion in a 
corporation, was not corrected by his 
nomination, and The Herald had little 
to say of him, and what it did say 
was given out in the perfunctory tone of 
a party organ. But as the summer 
wore on, and I was able to report to my 
editors that all the signs pointed to Alt- 
geld's election, I was permitted to write 
an article in which I tried to describe 
his personality and to give some impres- 
sion of the able campaign he was making. 
Horace Taylor drew some pictures to 
illustrate it, and I had the satisfaction 
of knowing that it gave Altgeld pleasure, 
while at the same time it revealed for an 
instant the humanness of the man. 

He sent for me-—he was then in offices in 
his new sky-scraper—and asked if I could 
procure for him lornae Taylor’s pictures; 
he hesitated a moment, and then, as 
though it was a weakness his Spartan 
nature was reluctant to reveal, he told 
me that he intended to have my article 
republished in a newspaper in Mansfeld, 
Ohio, the town whence he had come, 
where he had taught school, and where 
he had met the gracious lady who was his 
wife. He talked for a while that afternoon 
about his youth, about his poverty and 


his struggles, and then suddenly lapsed 
into a silence, with his eyes fastened on 
me. I wondered what he was looking at; 
his gaze was disconcerting, and it made 
me self-conscious and uneasy, till he said : 

“Where could one get a cravat like 
the one you have on?” 

It was, I remember—because of the 
odd incident—an English scarf of blue, 
dune new. I had tried to tie it as Ben 

able of the Democratic national com- 
mittee tied his, and it seemed that such 
a little thing should not be wanting to 
the happiness of a man who, by all the 
outward standards, had so much to 
gratify him as Altgeld had, and I said— 
with some embarrassment, and some 
doubt as to the taste I was exhibiting— 
“Why, you may have this one." 

In a moment his face changed, the 
mask fell, and he shook his head and 
said: “No, it would not look like that 


on me." 


AFT ER his election it was suggested to 
me that I might become his secre- 
tary, but I declined; in my travels over 
the state as a political correspondent I 
was always meeting aged men, seemingly 
quite respectable and worthy and entirely 
well meaning, who were introduced not 
so much by name as such and such a 
former governor’s private secretary; 
though like the moor which Browning 
crossed, they had 


. names of their own, 
And a certain use in the world, no 
doubt. 


But I did take a position in the office 
of the Secretary of State that offered the 
opportunity I had been longing for; I 
wished to finish my law studies, and, 
deeper down than any ambition for the 
bar, I was nourishing a desire to write, 
or if it does not seem too pretentious, an 
ambition in literature; and neither of 
these aims could well be accomplished, 
say from midnight on, after warLing all 
day on a morning newspaper. 

le was a pleasant change. Springfield 
was lovely in the spring, which came to it 
earlier than it visited Chicago, and it was 
a relief to escape the horrid atmosphere 
of a great brutal city which as a reporter 
it had seemed my fie to behold for the 
most part at night. There was a sense of 
spaciousness in the green avenues of the 
quiet town, and there was pleasant 
society, and better perhaps than all 
there were two big libraries in the Capitol, 
the law library of the Supreme Court 
and the State library; and after the noisy 
legislature had adjourned a peace fell on 
the great, cool stone pile that was almost 
academic. 2 

Twice or thrice a day Governor Alt- 
geld was to be seen passing through 
its vast corridors, his head bent thought- 
fully, rapt afar from the things about 
him in those dreams of social ameli- 
oration which had visited him so much 
earlier than they came to most of 
his contemporaries. He had read much, 
and during his residence there the execu- 
tive mansion had the atmosphere of 
intellectual culture. Whenever I went 
over there, which I did now and then 
with his secretary for luncheon or for an 
evening at cards, our talk was almost 
always of books. 

We were all reading George Mere- 
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dith in those days, and Meredith’s 
greater contemporary, Thomas Hardy. 
“Tess” had just appeared, and it would 
be about that time that “Jude” was 
being printed as a serial in Harper’s 
Magazine, though with many elisions and 
under i its tentative titles of “The Simple- 
ton” and “Hearts Insurgent”; and we all 
fell completely under a fascination which 
has never failed of its weird and mysterious 
charm, so that I have read all his works, 
down to his latest poems, over and over 
again. Hardy is, perhaps, the greatest 
intelligence on our planet now that 
Tolstoy, from whom he so vastly differed, 
is gone, and Altgeld's whole career might 
have served him, had he ever chosen to 
write of those experiences that are less 
implicit in human nature, and more 
explicit in the superficial aspects of pub- 
lic careers, as an example of his own 
pagan theory of the contrariety of hu- 
man affairs and the spite of the Ironic 
Spirits. 

I was reading, too, the novels of Mr. 
William Dean Howells, as I always have 


been whenever there was a moment to 
spare, and it was with a shock of peculiar 
delight and a sense of corroboration 
almost authoritative that I learned that 
Mr. Howells also had given voice to 
some profound and troubling convictions 
which Charlie R—— had set me on the 
track of two years before. 

It was in Chicago in 1891. After the 
paper had gone to press one night, Charlie 
R—— and I went into a little restaurant 
to get our supper. In our idle gossip, the 
hanging of the anarchists, then an event 
so recent that the reporters now and then 
spoke of it, had come up. 

* Where were you when that occurred?” 
he asked. 

“In Toledo," I answered. 

* What did people think of it there?" 

“Of the hanging?" 

[L1] Yes." 

I looked at him, I suppose, in some 
astonishment. What did people in Toledo 
think of the hanging of the Chicago 
anarchists! Stupid question! What did 
any people, anywhere, think of it? What 
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was customary, what was proper and 
appropriate and indispensable under such 
circumstances? In a word, what was 
there to do with anarchists except to 
hang them? Really, I was quite at a loss 
what to say. It seemed so superfluous, so 
ridiculous, as though he had asked what 
the people in Toledo thought of the world's 
being round, or of the force of gravity. 
More than superfluous, it was callous; 
he might as well have asked what Toledo 
people thought of the hanging of Haman, 
the son of Hammedatha the Agagite, or 
of the suicide of Judas Iscariot. And I 
answered promptly in their defense: 

"Why, they thought it was right, of 
course." 

He had his elbows on the table and 
was lighting a cigarette, and as he raised 
the match, his dark face, with its closely 
trimmed pointed beard, was suddenly 
and vividly illuminated by the yellow 
flame. His eyes were lowered, their vision 
fixed just then on the interesting process 
of igniting the end of the cigarette. 
But about his puckered lips, about his 





“Gave a wholly impromptu impersonation of two solemn missionaries just returned from some unmapped « wilderness 
and recounting their deeds in order to inspire contributions” 
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slightly narrowed eyes, there played a 
little smile, faint, elusive, yet discon- 
certing; and in that instant I wondered— 
It could not be! It was preposterous, 
absurd! 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing," he said. 

“Oh, nothing.” Those were the exact 
words, j just those two, and yet a negative 
so simple and unconcerned contained the 
affirmation of such an awful truth that I 
have never been able to forget them 
(for a time I tried), nor the tone, nor the 
expression with which they were spoken, 
nor the hour, nor the scene, nor the 
trivial occasion which they mark. Curi- 
osity, perhaps in a sense much less re- 
fined than that in which Matthew Arnold 
considered it when he exalted it to the 
plane of the higher virtues, broke down 
reticence; and, at last, I asked and even 
begged my companion to tell me what he 
meant. But he was implacable. It was 
quite useless to question him, and in the 
end the only satisfaction he would give 
me was to say with an air of dismissing 
the subject: 

“ Ask some of the boys." 


FOR a young citizen to whom society is 

yet an illusion, who sees human i insti- 
tutions like oak-trees rooted in everlast- 
ing permanence, to have one of those 
oak-trees torn violently up by the roots is 
to experience a distinct shock. Yes, de- 
cidedly a shock, to leave one shaken for 
days. For if there were any doubt as 
to what to do with anarchists, what 
was the use of going on with the study of 
the Law? ...I went out from that 
cheap little restaurant in Fifth Avenue, 
into iris depressing midnight streets, 
and the oak never took root again. For, 
as Charlie R had lightly suggested, 
I asked the boys, and by the boys he 
meant, of course, the reporters. They, or 
most of them, had worked on the anar- 
chist cases, from the days of the strike 
in McCormick's reaper works down to 
the night when the vivid pencil of Charlie 
Seymour could describe the spark that 
soared in a parabolic curve from the alley 
into Haymarket Square, and then to the 
black morning of the hanging; and they 
knew. 

It was all very simple, too. If it were 
not for the tragedy, and the wrong that 
is so much worse than any tragedy, one 
might almost laugh at the simplicity. 
It shows the power of words, the, force 
of phrases, the obdurate and terrible 
tyranny of a term. The men who had 
been hanged were called anarchists, when, 
as it happens, they were men, just men. 
And out of that original error in termi- 
nology there was evolved that overmaster- 
ing fear which raved and slew in a frenzy 
of passion that decades hence will puzzle 
the psychologist who studies the mind of 
the crowd. And the student of ethics 
will find in the event another proof of 
the inerrancy and power of that old law 
of moral action and reaction, according to 
which hatred ceaseth not by hatred, but 
by love alone. It may be found stated 
accurately and simply i in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and there is still hope that 
Christendom, after another thousand 
years or so, may discover it, and drawing 
therefrom the law of social relations, apply 
it to human affairs, and so solve the prob- 
Jems that trouble and perplex mankind. 








Now, two years after these words from 
Charlie R » I had an experience which 
brought up this train of thought afresh. 
My work in the office of the Secretary of 
State involved the care of the State's 
archives. The oldest of these were stored 
in a vault in the cellar of the huge pile, 
and the discove 
that some kind of insect, which the state 
entomologist knew all about, was riddling 
those records with little holes,—piercing 
them through and through. In conse- 
quence a new vault was prepared, and 
steel filing cases were set up in it, and 
the records removed to this safer sanc- 
tuary. 

It was a tedious and stupid task, until 
we came one day to file what were 
called the papers in the anarchist case. 
Officially they related to the application 
for the commutation of the sentences of 
the four men, Spies, Engel, Fischer, and 
Parsons, who had been hanged, and for 
the pardon of the three who were then 
confined in the penitentiary at Joliet, 
Fielden and Schwab for life, and old 
Oscar Neebe for fifteen years. Fielden 
and Schwab had been sentenced to death 
with the four who had been killed, but 
Governor Oglesby had commuted their 
sentences to imprisonment for life; Nee- 
be's original sentence had been for the 
fifteen years he was then serving. The 
papers consisted of communications to the 
Governor, great petitions, and letters and 
telegrams, many sent in mercy, and some 
in the spirit of reason, asking for clem- 
ency, many in a wild hysteria of fear, and 
the hideous hate that is born of fear, 
begging the Governor to let "justice" 
take its course. 

There were the names of many promi- 
nent men and women signed to these 
communications; among them was a re- 
quest signed by many authors in Eng- 
land requesting clemency, but there 
was no appeal stronger, and no protest 
braver, than that in the letter which Mr. 
Howells had written to a New York news- 
paper analyzing the case and showing 
the amazing injustice of the whole pro- 
ceeding. Mr. Howells had first gone, 
I believe, to the aged poet Whittier, 
whose gentle philosophy might have 
moved him to a mood against that public 
wrong, and then to George William Cur- 
tis, but they had advised him to write 
the protest himself, and he had done so, 
and he had done it better and more 
bravely than either of them could, out 
of the great conscience and the great 
heart that have always been on the side 
of the weak and the oppressed, with a 
mercy which when it is practised by 
man is always so much nearer the right 
and the divine than his crude and gener- 
ally cruel attempts at justice can ever 
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But all these prayers had fallen on 
official ears that—to use a grotesque 
figure—were so closely pressed to the 
ground that they could not hear; and 
there was nothing to do, since they were 
so many and so bulky that no latest- 
improved and patented steel filing-case 
could hold them, but to have a big box 
made and lock them up in that for all 
time, forgotten, like so many other 
records of injustice, out of the minds of 
men. 

But not entirely; injustice was never 
for long out of the mind of John P. 


had just been made. 
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Altgeld, and during all those first months 
of his administration he had been brood- 
ing over this notable instance of injustice, 
and he had come to his decision. He knew 
the cost to him; he had just come to the 
governorship of his State, and to the 
leadership of his party, after its thirty 
years of defeat, and he realized what 
powerful interests would be frightened 
and offended if he were to turn three for- 
gotten men out of prison; he understood 
how partisanship would turn the action 
to its advantage. 

It mattered not that most of the 
thoughtful men in Illinois would tell you 
that the anarchists had been improperly 
convicted, that they were not only en- 
tirely innocent of the murder of which 
they had been convicted, but were not 
even anarchists, of which accusation 
the mob had convicted them in one of 
the strangest frenzies of fear that ever 
distracted a whole community, a case 
which all the psychologists of all the 
universities in the world might have 
tried, without getting at the truth of it— 
much less a jury in a criminal court. 

And so, one morning in June, ve 
early, I was called to the Governor's 
office, and told to make out pardons for 
Fielden, Neebe, and Schwab. “And do it 
yourself," said the Governor's secretary, 
"and don't say anything about it to 
anybody: 

cannot tell in what surprise, in what a 
haze, or with what emotion I went about 
that task. I got the blanks and the 
records, and, before the executive clerk, 
whose work that was, had come down, I 
made out those three pardons, in the 
largest roundest hand I could command, 
impressed them with the Great Seal of 
State, had the Secretary of State sign 
them, and took them over to the Govern- 
or’s office. I was admitted to his private 
room, and there he sat, at his great flat 
desk. The only other person in the room 
was Dreier, a Chicago banker, who had 
never wearied, it seems, in his efforts 
to have those men pardoned. He was 
standing, and was very nervous; the 
moment evidently meant much to him. 
The Governor took the big sheets of 
imitation parchment, glanced over them, 
signed his name to each, laid down the 
pen, and handed the papers across the 
table to Dreier. The banker took them, 
and began to say something. But he only 
got as far as— 

“Governor, I hardly"—when he broke 
down and wept. Altgeld made an im- 
patient gesture; he was gazing out of 
the window in silence, on the elm-trees 
in the yard. He took out his watch, told 
Dreier he would miss his train—Dreier 
was to take the Alton to Joliet, deliver 
the pardons to the men in person, and 
go on into Chicago with them that night 
—and Dreier nervously rolled up the 
pardons, took up a little valise, shook 
hands, and was gone. 

On the table was a high pile of proofs 
of the document in which Governor 
Altgeld gave the reasons for his action. 
It was an able paper; one might well rank 
it among state papers, and I suppose no 
one now, in these days, when so many of 
Altgeld's democratic theories are popular, 
would deny that his grounds were just 
and reasonable, or that he had done what 
he could to right a great wrong; though 
he would regret that so great a soul should 
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WHEN I FIRST MET ALTGELD 
“A face sad with all the utter woe of humanity” 


have permitted itself to mar the document 
by expressions of hatred of the judge 
who tried the case. But perhaps it is 
not so easy to be calm and impersonal in 
the midst of the moving event, as it is 
given to others to be long afterward. 

But whatever feelings he may have had, 
he was calm and serene ever after. I saw 
him as I was walking down to the Capitol 
the next morning. It was another of 
those June days which now and then are 
so perfect on the prairies. The Governor 
was riding his horse—he was a gallant 


horseman—and he bowed and smiled that 
faint wan smile of his, and drew up to the 
curb a moment. There was, of course, 
but one subject then, and I said: 

“Well, the storm will break now.” 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, with a not 
wholly convincing air of throwing off a 
care, “I was prepared for that. It was 
merely doing right." . 

I said something to him then to express 
my satisfaction in the great deed that 
was to be so wilfully, recklessly, and 
cruelly misunderstood. I did not say 


all I might have said, for I felt that my 
opinions could mean so little to him. I 
have wished since that I had said more,— 
said something, if that might have been 
my good fortune, that could perhaps 
have made a great burden a little easier 
for that brave and tortured soul. But 
he rode away with that wan, persistent 
smile. And the storm did break, and the 
abuse it rained upon him broke his heart; 
but I never again heard him mention the 
anarchist case. 
(To be continued) 
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A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 
Illustrations by C. H. Taffs 





EDWARD HENRY MACHIN—Denry the Audacious — finds 
at forty-three that he has an income of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year, which he is unable to spend, although he 
has the finest bath-tub in the Five Towns! He is eager for ad- 
venture, and, meeting Mr. Bryany, the manager of the cele- 
brated American actor, Seven Sachs, buys for five hundred 
dollars a half-interest in land in London which calls for the 
The other half-interest is held by Rose 


building of a theater. 


a wager that he will 
“Wilkins’s.” He dri 


grandeur, he engages 
live up to Wilkins’s. 


courage enough to register at the hotel. 


Euclid, “one of the most renowned star actresses in England.” 
On his way to London to conquer a new world Denry makes 


go to the very exclusive hotel known as 
ves about in a taxi for two hours to get 
Impressed by its 
a valet, orders new clothes, and tries to 
He sees his prospective partner in the 


theatrical venture—Rose Euclid. 





Chapter IV— Entry into the Theatrical World 


NCE, on a short visit to Lon- 
don, Edward Henry had paid 
half a crown to be let into a 
certain enclosure with a very 
low ceiling.. This enclosure was already 
crowded with some three hundred people, 
sitting and standing. Edward Henry 
had stood in the only unoccupied spot 
he could find, behind a pillar. When he 
had made himself as comfortable as 
possible by turning up his collar against 
the sharp winds that continually entered 
from the street, he had peered forward, 
and seen in front of his enclosure another 
and larger enclosure also crowded with 
people, but more expensive people. 
After a blank interval of thirty minutes 
a band had begun to play at an incredible 
distance in front of him, extinguishing 
the noises of traffic in the street. After 
another interval an oblong space, rather 
further off even than the band, suddenly 
grew bright, and Edward Henry, by curv- 
ing his neck first to one side of the pillar 
and then to the other, had had tantalizing 
glimpses of the interior of a doll’s draw- 
ing-room and of male and female dolls 
therein. 

He could only see, even partially, the 
inferior half of the drawing-room,—a little 
higher than the heads of the dolls,— 
because the rest was cut off from his 
vision by the lowness of his own ceiling. 

The dolls were talking, but he could 
not catch clearly what they said, save 
at the rare moments when an omnibus or 
a van did not happen to be thundering 
down the street behind him. Then one 
special doll had come exquisitely into 
the drawing-room, and at the sight of 
her the five hundred people in front of 
him, and numbers of other people 
perched hidden beyond his ceiling, had 
clapped fervently and even cried aloud 
in their excitement. And he too had 
clapped fervently, and had muttered 
* Bravo!" This special doll was a marvel 
of touching and persuasive grace, with a 
voice -when Edward Henry could hear 
it--that melted the spine. This special 
doll had every elegance, and seemed to 
be in the highest pride of youth. At 
the close of the affair, as this special 
doll sank into the embrace of à male doll 
from whom she had been unjustly sepa- 
rated, and then straightened herself, 
deheiously and contilently smiling, to 
take the tremendous applause of Edward 
Henry and the. ren Edward. Henry 
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thought that he had never assisted at a 
triumph so genuine and so inspiring. 
Oblivious of the pain in his neck, and of 
the choking foul atmosphere of the en- 
closure, accurately described as the pit, 
he had gone forth into the street uu a 
subconscious notion in his head that the 
special doll was more than human, was 
half divine. And he had said afterwards, 
with .immense satisfaction, at Bursley: 
“Yes, I saw Rose Euclid in ‘ Flower of the 
Heart." 

He had never set eyes on her since. 

And now, on this day at Wilkins's, he 
had seen in the restaurant, and he saw 
again before him in his private parlor, a 
faded and stoutish woman, negligentl 
if expensively dressed, with a eied; 
nervous, watery glance, an unnatural 
pale-violet complexion, a wrinkled skin, 
and dyed hair; a woman of whom it 
might be said that she had escaped 
grandmotherhood, if indeed she had 
escaped it, by mere luck—and he was 
pointblank commanded to believe that 
she and Rose Euclid were the same 
person. 

It was one of the most shattering shocks 
of all his career, which, nevertheless, had 
not been untumultuous. And within 
his dressing-gown—which nobody re- 
marked upon—he was busy picking up 
and piecing together, as quickly as he 
EN the shivered fragments of his 
ideas. 


HE LITERALLY did not recognize 
Rose Euclid. True, fifteen years had 
passed since the night in the pit! And he 
himself was fifteen years older. But in his 
mind he had never pictured any change 
in Rose Euclid. rue, he had been 
familiar with the enormous renown of 
Rose Euclid as far back as he could 
remember taking any interest in theatri- 
cal advertisements! But he had not 
permitted her to reach an age of more than 
about thirty-one or two. Whereas he 
now perceived that even the exquisite 
doll in paradise that he had gloated over 
from his pit must have been quite thirty- 
five—then. ... 

Well, he scornfully pitied Rose Fuclid! 
He blamed her for not having accom- 
plished the miracle of eternal youth. 
He actually considered that she had 
cheated him. “Is that all? What a 
swindle!” he thought, as he was piecing 
together the shivered fragments of his 


ideas into a new pattern. He had felt 
much the same as a boy, at Bursley 
Annual Wakes once, on entering a booth 
which promised horrors and did not 
supply them. He had been “done” 
all these years. . . . 


ELUCTANTLY he admitted that 
Rose Euclid could not help her age. 
But, at any rate, she ought to have grown 
older beautifully, with charming dignity 
and vivacity—in fact, she ought to have 
contrived to be old and young simul- 
taneously. Or, in the alternative, she 
ought to have modestly retired into the 
country and lived on her memories and 
such money as she had not squandered. 
She had no right to be abroad. At 
worst, she ought to have looked famous. 
And, because her name and fame and 
hotographs as an emotional actress 
had been continually in the newspapers, 
therefore she ought to have been refined, 
delicate, distinguished, and full of witty 
and gracious small talk. That she had 
layed the heroine of “Flower of the 
hee four hundred times, and the 
heroine of ‘‘ The Grenadier” four hundred 
and fifty times, and the heroine of “The 
Wife’s Ordeal" nearly five hundred 
times, made it incumbent upon her, in 
Edward Henry's subconscious opinion, 
to possess all the talents of a woman of 
the world and all the virgin freshness of 
a girl. Which shows how cruelly stupid 
Edward Henry was in comparison with 
the enlightened rest of us. 

Why (he protested secretly), she was 
even tongue-tied! 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Machin,” 
she said awkwardly, in a weak voice, 
with a peculiar gesture as she shook 
hands. Then, a mechanical nervous giggle 
—and then silence. 

“Happy to make your acquaintance, 
sir," said Mr. Seven Sachs, and the 
arch-famous American actor-author also 
lapsed into silence. But the silence of 
Mr. Seven Sachs was different from Rose 
Euclid's. He was not shy. A dark and 
handsome, tranquil, youngish man, with 
a redoubtable square chin, delicately 
rounded at the corners, he strikingly 
resembled his own figure on the stage; 
and, moreover, he seemed to regard silence 
as a natural and proper condition. He 
simply stood, in a graceful posture, with 
his muscles at case, and waited. 

Mr. Bryany, behind, seemed to be rc- 
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duced in stature, and to have become 
apologetic for himself in the presence of 
greatness. 

Still, Mr. Bryany did say something. 

Said Mr. Bryany: 

e" Sorry to hear you’ve been seedy, Mr. 
Machin!” 

“Oh, yes,” Rose Euclid blurted out, as 
if shot. “It’s very good of you to ask 


us up here.” t 

Mr. Seven Sachs concurred, adding that 
he hoped the illness was not serious. 

Edward Henry said it was not. 

"Won't you sit down, all of you?” 
said Edward Henry. "Miss — er — 
Euclid—” 

They all sat down excepg Mr. Bryany. 

“Sit down, Bryany," said Edward 
Henry. "I'm glad to be able to return 
your hospitality at the Turk's Head." 

This was a blow for Mr. Bryany, who 
obviously felt it, and grew even more 
apologetic as he fumbled with assumed 
sprightliness at a chair. 

* Fancy your being here all the time!" 
said he, “and me looking for you every- 
where—" 

"Mr. Bryany," Seven Sachs inter- 
rupted him calmly, "have you got those 
letters off?” 

** Not yet, sir." : 

Seven Sachs urbanely smiled. “I think 
we ought to get them off to-night." 

* Certainly," agreed Mr. Bryany with 
eagerness, and moved towards the door. 

*' Here's the key of my sitting-room,” 
Seven Sachs stopped him, producing a 
key. 

r. Bryany, by a mischance catching 
Edward Henry's eye as he took the key, 
blushed. 

In a moment Edward Henry was alone 
with the two silent celebrities. 

“Well,” said Edward Henry to him- 
self, “I’ve let myself in for it this time— 
no mistake! hat in the name of 
common sense am I doing here?" 

Rose Euclid coughed, and arranged the 
folds of her dress. 

“I suppose, like most Americans, you 
see all the sights,” said Edward Henry to 
Seven Sachs, “the Five Towns is much 
visited by Americans. What do you think 
of my dressing-gown?" 

* Bully!" said Seven Sachs, with the 
faintest twinkle. And Rose Euclid gave 
the mechanical nervous giggle. 

“T can do with this chap," thought 
Edward Henry. 

The gentleman in waiting entered 
with the supper menu. 

“Thank Heaven!" thought Edward 
Henry. 


OSE EUCLID, requested to order a 
supper after her own mind, stared 
vaguely at the menu for some moments, 
and then said that she did not know what 
to order. 

“Artichokes?” Edward Henry blandly 
suggested. 

Again the giggle, followed this time 
by a Aush! And suddenly Edward Henry 
recognized in her the entrancing creature 
of ħfteen years ago! Her head thrown 
back, she had put her left hand behind 
her, and was groping with her long 
ħngers for an object to touch. Having 
found at length the arm of another chair, 
she drew her Angers feverishly along its 
surface. He vividly remembered the 
gesture in " Flower of the Heart.” She 


had used it with terrific effect at every 
grand emotional crisis of the play. He 
now recognized even her face! 

“Did Mr. Bryany tell you that my 
two boys are coming up?” said she. “I 
left them behind to do some telephoning 
for me.” 

“Delighted!” said Edward Henry. 
“The more the merrier!” : 

And he hoped that he spoke true. 

But her two boys! 

“Mr. Marrier—he’s a young manager. 
I don’t know whether you know him; 
very, very talented. And Carlo Trent.” 

“Same name as my dog,” Edward 
Henry indiscreetly murmured; and his 
fancy flew back to the home he had 
quitted, and Wilkins’s and everybody 
in it grew transiently unreal to him. 

“Delighted!” he said again. 

He was relieved that her two boys 
were not her offspring. That at least 
was something gained. 

"You: know—the dramatist,” said 
Rose Euclid, apparently disappointed 
by the effect on award Henry of the 
name of Carlo Trent. 

“Really!” said Edward Henry. “I 
hope he won’t mind me being in a 
dressing-gown." 

The gentleman in waiting, obsequiously 
restive, managed to choose the supper 
himself. Leaving, he reached the door 
just in time to hold it open for the en- 
trance of Mr. Marrier and Mr. Carlo 
Trent, who were talking, with noticeable 
freedom and emphasis, in an accent which 
in the Five Towns is known as the 
"haw-haw," the ‘“‘lah-di-dah,” or the 
“Kensingtonian”’ accent. i 


II 


WITHIN ten minutes, within less 
than ten minutes, Alderman Ed- 
ward Henry Machin's supper-party at 
Wilkins’s was so wonderfully changed for 
the better that Edward Henry might have 
been excused for not recognizing it as his 
own. 

The service at Wilkins's, where they 
profoundly understood human nature, 
was very intelligent. Somewhere in a 
central bureau at Wilkins's sat a psy- 
chologist who knew, for example, that 
a supper commanded on the spur of the 
moment must be produced instantly if 
it is to be enjoyed. Delay in these ca- 
pricious cases impairs the ecstasy, and 
therefore lessens the chance of other 
similar meals being commanded at the 
same establishment. Hence, no sooner 
had the gentleman in waiting disappeared 
with the order, than certain esquires 
appeared with the limbs and body of a 
table which they set up in Edward 
Henry's drawing-room; and they covered 
the board with a damask cloth and half 
covered the damask cloth with flowers, 
glasses, and plates, and laid a special 
private wire from the skirting-board 
near the hearth to a spot on the table 
beneath Edward Henrv's left hand, so 
that he could summon courtiers on the 
slightest provocation with the minimum 
of exertion. ‘Then immediately brown 
bread and butter and lemons and red 
pepper came, followed by oysters, 
followed by bortles of pale wine, both 
still and sparkling. Thus, before. the 
principal dishes had even begun to frizzle 


in the distant kitchens, the revelers were 
under the illusion that the entire supper 
was waiting just outside the door. . 


YES they were revelers now! For the 
advent of her young men had trans- 
formed Rose Euclid, and Rose Euclid had 
transformed the general situation. At the 
table, Edward Henry occupied one side of 
it, Mr. Seven Sachs occupied the side 
opposite, Mr. Marrier, the very talented 
oung manager, occupied the side to 
dward Henry's left, and Rose Euclid 
and Carlo Trent together occupied the 
side to his right. 

Trent and Marrier were each about 
thirty years of age. Trent, with a deep 
voice, had extremely lustrous eyes, 
which eyes continually dwelt on Rose 
Euclid in admiration. Apparently all 
she needed in this valley was oysters 
and admiration, and she now had both 
in unlimited quantities. 

“Oysters are darlings,” she said, as she 
swallowed the first. 

Carlo Trent kissed her hand respect- 
fully—for she was old enough to be his 
mother. 

** And you are the greatest tragic actress 
in the world, Ra-ose!" said he in the 
Kensingtonian bass. 

A few moments earlier Rose Euclid 
had whispered to Edward Henry that 
Carlo Trent was the greatest dramatic 

oet in the world. She flowered now 

eneath the sun of those dark lustrous 
eyes and the soft rain of that admiration 
from the greatest dramatic poet in the 
world. It really did seem to Edward 
Henry that she grew younger. Assuredly 
she grew more girlish, and her voice 
improved. And then the bottles began 
to pop, and it was as though the action 
of uncorking wine automatically un- 
corked hearts also. Mr. Seven Sachs, 
sitting square and upright, smiled gaily 
at Edward Henry across the gleaming 
table, and raised a glass. Little Marrier, 
who at nearly all times had a most 
enthusiastic smile, did the same. In the 
result, five glasses met over the central 
bed of chrysanthemums. Edward Henry 
was happy. Surrounded bv enigmas,— 
for he had no conception whatever why 
Rose Euclid had brought any of the three 
men to his table,—he was nevertheless 
uplifted. 

As he looked about him, at the rich 
table, and at the glittering chandelier 
overhead (albeit the lamps thereof were 
inferior to his own), and at the expanses 
of soft carpet, and at the silken-textured 
walls, and at the voluptuous curtains, 
and at the couple of impeccable gentle- 
men in waiting, and at Joseph who knew 
his place behind his master's chair,— 
he came to the justifiable conclusion that 
money was a marvelous thing, and the 
workings of commerce mysterious and 
beautiful. He had invented the Five 
Towns Thrift Club; working men and 
their wives in the Five Towns were 
paying their twopences, sixpences, and 
shillings weekly into his Club, and finding 
the transaction a real convenience—and 
lo! he was entertaining celebrities at 
Wilkins's. 

Aurea et ent eS es Se 

On page r00 Arnold Bennett continues 
his story of this lively supper and tells of 
the cunning ruse in which Denry the Au- 
dacious surpasses himself. 











A type of the three thousand 
negroes 1n Coatesville. Drawn 
from life by Jay Hambidge 


What We All Stand For 


The Significance of the Behavior 
of a Community Toward Its 
Citizens Who Burned a Man Alive 


N SUNDAY evening, August 13, 
I9II, at the hour when churches 
dismiss their congregations, a 
human being named Zack Walker 
was taken by violence out of the hospital 
at Coatesville, Pennsylvania, where he 
lay chained to an iron bedstead, in the 
custody of the law, suffering from a shot- 
wound, apparently self-inflicted. 

The bedstead was broken in half, and 
the man, still chained to the lower half, 
was dragged half a mile along the ground, 
thrown upon a pile of wood, drenched 
with oil, and burned alive. 

Other human beings to the number of 
several hundred looked on in approval. 
When Walker with superhuman strength 
burst his bonds and tried to escape, they 
drove him back into the flames with 
pitchforks and fence-rails, and held him 


there until his body was burned to ashes. 
Those who could get fragments of his 
charred bones took them off as souvenirs. 

All this happened because the day be- 
fore, the 12th, Walker had shot and killed 
a human being named Rice, a private 
policeman at the steel-mills. Rice was 
not shot in the discharge of his duty. He 
was off duty, and perhaps a quarter of a 
mile off his premises, his beat. He was 
on the outskirts of the horrible region 
called Murderers’ Gulch, where the negro 
mill-hands live. Walker lived, if one calls 
it living, in a hovel there. Perhaps 
Walker killed Rice in self-defense. e 
claimed this, at any rate, in a confession 
which he made after being captured next 
day. Whether he told the truth or not 
will never be known. There were no 
witnesses. 


By Albert Jay Nock 
Illustrations 4y Jay Hambidge 


However, he was burned alive. Why 
was it done? There was no fear of his 
cheating the law. Nowhere in the United 
States could a negro cheat the law for 
such an offense committed against a white 
man—unless, possibly, he. were a very 
rich negro, ind Zack Walker was miser- 
ably poor. The citizens of Coatesville 
or gl fear for the “majesty of the law,” 
whatever that is. It was perfectly safe. 
No one even thought of it. 

Nor were they roused to frenzy by a 
crime committed against a leading citi- 
zen. Rice was far from being a popular 
idol. He was an obscure person, almost as 
obscure as Walker himself, not distin- 
guished by anything that would make his 
life in any sense a public property. In 
mind and morals he seems to have been 
about the usual run of man one finds 
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discharging the doubtful function of 
rivate policeman for the owners of an 
industrial plant. 

Nor again—and this is worth particu- 
lar notice—did the crime arise from race- 
hatred. There is no feverish and sensitive 
traditional race-feeling in Coatesville 
which might have brought forth this 
lynching out of whole cloth, as it does 
occasionally in some parts of the South. 
Coatesville is a Northern town. What 
traditions it has are those of Quakerdom. 
There is the current accepted common- 
place, of course, that the negro is an 
inferior race—but, dear me, that is 
everywhere! People have said to me, 
“Well, but might not this same thing 
have happened to a Hungarian or Slav 
laborer, under the same circumstances?" 
Certainly it might; but it was just a 
little more likely to happen to a negro. 
Just as when, for instance, a negro j^ 
and a white boy start out under equiva- 
lent conditions to look for work in New 
York, Boston, Detroit, Minneapolis, or 
Seattle, the negro boy is a little less likely 
to land a job than the white boy. This 
little more and little less measure the limit 
of race-prejudice in Coatesville as else- 
where in the North. 


FINALLY, the lynching of Walker was 
not hatched out of deliberate and cold- 
blooded wickedness. It had been pre- 
meditated, no doubt, but almost certainly 
not in the spirit that most of us would 
suspect. Telephone-messages went out 
of Coatesville the day before, bearing 
invitations to the lynching if the man were 
caught. Telegrams were sent to certain 
papers in New York and Philadelphia, 
asking how many words they would run 
in a lynching-story. But no archdevil 
with a cool and scheming brain sat up 
in his office plotting the thing out and 
apportioning the details around among 
his minor devilry. No one organized a 
set scheme of crime for purposes of his 
own. The crime was without purpose 
and without fruit. It served no one, 
appeased no one, consoled no one. [t 
accomplished nothing that process of law 
was not altogether certain to accomplish 
better. 





“Coatesville is typically one of those industrial towns 


If the lynching had been due to any of 
these causes, this magazine would not 
publish the story. This magazine is in- 
terested in cieilization,—the humanizing 
of men in society,—and we publish this 
story because through it we are able to 
present a clear picture of a kind of com- 
munity life that by many, in spite of 
repeated warnings, is still thought to 
have the elements of civilization in it. 
It neither has them nor can have them. 
Where life is lived and industry carried 
forward on the conditions that prevail 
in Coatesville,—and that means nearly 
all our industrial towns and cities,— 
civilization is wholly impossible. Wealth 
there may be, and luxury, and all the 
apparatus of civilization, but civiliza- 
tion itself cannot be had on those terms. 

And as our first exhibit we call atten- 
tion to the fact that the idea of lynching 
Walker sprang, one may say, out of mere 
idleness. The people of Coatesville burned 
Walker in a sone hardly different from 
that you see in a crew of gutter-bred 
youngsters who torture a dog to death— 
from no deep ground of hatred of the 
dog or his kind, but more than anything 
because their ordinary life is lived on a 

lane where such acts are not seen to 
be wholly alien, unnatural, and frightful. 
It was a crime of callousness, of sheer 
indifference to human distress and pain. 

Let us follow the outlines of the story. 
The whole press of the United States 
broke forth in a chorus of indignant 
execration. Governor Tener issued a 
proclamation. Drinking-places in Coates- 
ville were immediately closed by the 
authorities, fearing (what irony!) an 
outbreak of the negroes! The State con- 
stabulary was called out, and the quiet 
streets of Coatesville they patrolled on 
horseback, with dragoon revolvers at 
their hand. It was a ludicrous sight; for 
the negroes made no trouble, gave no 
intimation of making any, had not the 
faintest idea of making any. The original 
mob of whites, too, had melted away in 
a few moments. As soon as their horrible 
and savage sport was over, they dispersed 
at once and went about their business. 

Half a dozen arrests were made within 
a week; all of them very obscure, poor 


people, some of them boys. Not one of 
the instigators was apprehended, nor one 
of the ringleaders. 


UNDER a very vigorous and sweeping 

charge from Judge Butler the grand 
jury found some true bills. Mr. Cun- 
ningham, the assistant attorney-general, 
came down from Harrisburg to assist the 
district-attorney, Mr. Gawthrop. Ap- 
plication was made for a change of venue, 
to have the trials take place in some other 
part of the State, before a non-local 
jury. The Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
nia refused the request. No reason was 
assigned. 

The cases were promptly brought to 
trial at West Chester, the county seat of 
Chester County, where Coatesville is. 
The trial jury brought in a verdict of not 
guilty in each and every case, and the 
prosecution collapsed. The prisoners re- 
ceived an ovation from such of the Coates- 
ville populace as went to West Chester 
to attend the trials, and again on their 
return to Coatesville from the stay-at- 
homes who came to the station to meet 
them. 

Pinkerton's detectives were put on the 
case to ferret out the ringleaders, but 
their work came to nothing. The State 
police looked into the matter also, but 
their principal operative, Mr. Cady, died 
under mysterious circumstances while 
still at work, and his evidence also mys- 
teriously disappeared. It is supposed 
to have been sent to Harrisburg, but of 
this nothing is known. 

Thus it was shown that in the year 1911, 
in Pennsylvania, in the heart of a Quaker 
settlement, there could be committed as 
atrocious, idle, and purposeless a crime 
as ever was committed in the world—a 
human being burned to death merely to 
make a hoodlum holiday—and its per- 
petrators escape scot-free. 

When the prosecution failed and the 
State and local authorities withdrew 
their agents, the American Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
quietly entered the field. If the -issue 
of civilization is finally enforced upon 
Coatesville and the State of Pennsvl- 
vania, the credit will belong to this noble 














What We All Stand For, by Albert Jay Nock 


that William Cobbett gruffly called Hell-holes ” 


society. I am glad of the opportunity to 
praise them. With inadequate means, 
lukewarm support, and with most ave- 
nues of publicity closed to them, these 
people have given themselves to the most 
unpopular cause in the world, yet one 
which is obviously fundamental to civili- 
zation—equality of opportunity for a 
great, unprivileged, overborne, unhappy 
section of our people. As long as any are 
victims of inequality, as long as any are 
exploited or dispossessed, there can be no 
civilization—and this means negro 
human beings as well as white. 

The Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People em- 
ployed’ William J. Burns to put 
his operatives into Coatesville. 
This took place in the summer of 
1912. In September the chairman 
of the soczety, Mr. Oswald Garri- 
son Villard, its attorney, Mr. 
Wherry, and the writer of this 
article, accompanied Mr. Burns 
to Harrisburg and laid the results 
of the investigation before Gov- 
ernor Tener. 


HE Governor’s attitude was 
all that could be desired. He 
was well-informed about the case, 
fair, candid, and interested. He 
said plainly that he regarded the 
Coatesville affair as “one of the 
failures of the administration.” 
He discussed the most intimate 
aspects of the case, the reach of 
Chester County politics, the stress 
of influential faesdshirs, and all 
the suspected reasons for the 
paralysis of statutory justice, in 
the frankest way. He listened to 
the advice of Mr. Burns, prom- 
ised that the case should be re- 
opened at once, and carried 
through to a summary end, “let 
the chips fall where they would." 
€ expressed complete agreement 
with Mr. Burns as to the proper 
methods to pursue. 

Now after these external facts 
of history, let me give a few inside 
facts of a plainer and simpler 
kind—if any could be simpler. 


terests of the negro. 


There has never been a time since the 
lynching of Zack Walker, nor is there 
now, when a good detective would have 
any trouble worth talking about in 
laying hands on the instigators and ring- 
leaders of that crime, or in getting sound 
evidence against them. The local police 
force in Coatesville could have had them 
within fifteen minutes—could have had 
them, in fact, before the crime was 
committed. They can get them now. 
Let alone a detective, a good lively news- 
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paper man could go to Coatesville and 
get them inside of ten days. Everyone 
knows this: it is a matter of open and 
notorious fact. Governor Tener knows 
it; the State and county authorities 
know it. 

There is no doubt about it. 
good would it do? 

People are largely addicted to a num- 
ber of curious delusions about statutory 
law, one of which is that it works by 
some kind of natural inherent force 
residing in itself. Really, it does 
nothing of the kind. Samuel M. 
Jones of Golden Rule fame, one 
of the wisest as well as best of 
men, said that law means any- 
thing the people will back up. A 
means precisely that. Also, any- 
thing the people will not back up 
is not law, however clearly it is 
laid down on the statute-books, 
and cannot be enforced. And 
here is the reason of the great 
“failure of justice,” as the popu- 
lar term goes, following the 
Coatesville lynching. Freely con- 
cede that the whole prosecuting 
force, from the Governor down, 
was in deadly earnest and did the 
very best they could—why not? 
The matter of their sincerity, 
important when taken by itself, 
becomes in the larger view almost 
immaterial. Whatever they did or 
however they did it, the indis- 
putable fact is that in proposing 
to enforce the elemental statutory 
law against murder—murder un- 
provoked, inexcusable, and pecu- 
liarly and indescribably fiendish— 
they were proposing something 
that the people would not and will 
not back up. > 

Why, look at it! The first case 
tried was on a confession,—a con- 
fession of complicity, under the 
charge of Judge Butler to the 
grand jury, whereby he instructed 
them that every person abetting 
the act with his presence and 
assent was legally guilty of mur- 
der,—and the verdict of the trial 
jury was not guilty. Material 


But what 
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witnesses left Coatesville with more 
money than they had ever seen in a lump 
sum in the whole course of their lives. 
No attempt was made to detain them 
before they left or reach them after they 
had gone. It is perfectly well known 
where they went and where they are 
now. 

The case of the police officer Howe 
failed even to come to trial. He was in 
charge of the prisoner Walker at the 
hospital, on guard with a loaded revolver. 
He made no resistance, fired not a shot— 
this, too, in face of the fact that only 
one man at a time could enter the room. 
Howe was not removed from the force— 
he was suspended for a few days, but 
no more. The chief of police, Umstead, 
while under indictment for manslaugh- 
ter, stood for reappointment, and won. 
There is no need to say more—one can 
make a clear enough inference about the 
direction of public opinion from the 
items given. 

But we are not commenting on this 
technical “failure of justice," for we are 
not interested in obtaining convictions 
or in seeing that the majesty of the law 
is vindicated—whatever that grandiose 
term amounts to. So far from believing 
that if you can only get enough people 
in jail or on the gallows, everybody will 
be moral and happy, we seem to see that 
murder, brutality, violence, and hatred 
mean about the same thing inside the law 
as outside, and have about the same 
effects when administered by law as 
when administered against the law. Our 
interest lies in reasons, in causes. Surely, 
if any statutory law has a moral sanction, 
it is the elemental law against murder. 
Why do the people of Coatesville nullify 
it? What are the reasons for public 





opinion remaining at such an 
appallingly low level? 

They are not far to seek. One 
may see them from the car-win- 
dows before one leaves the train 
at the Coatesville station. Coates- 
ville is typically one of those in- 
dustrial towns that William Cob- 
bett called Hell-holes. Itis a per- 
fect miniature model of an Amer- 
ican industrial city, so small that 
you can take it in at a glance, and 
so accurately drawn to scale that 
not an essential part is missing 
or a non-essential feature added. 
That is why it is such a superb 
model, the best I have ever seen, 
for social study. The,smaller in- 
dustrial towns of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island I have observed 
to be much the same. There is 
great advantage in getting small 
accurate models of great subjects 
before one's eyes. Let the most 
ardent stand-pat protectionist, 
for instance, sit one forenoon 
through by the gates of some 
French town and watch a com- 
munity trying to tax itself rich 
by the operation of the octroi, or 
import tax, as the old women 
bring in their chickens and butter 
and their handful of eggs. Let 
Mr. Taft himself do this, and I 
warrant he will go away a free- 
trader, because he can see the 
incidence of that tax upon the 
home consumer as no one can see 
it when levied at the ports of a 
great nation. So to see at a glance 
the whole cross-section of our industrial 
system, and to see how its works and 
ways bear upon ' 
civilization, one 
may find one's 
best model in 
Coatesville. 

Civilization can 
only be had upon 
its own terms; and 
first of these is a 
diffused, material 
well-being. Next 
(f, indeed, it is 
not rather a part 
or adjunct of the 
first) is the thing 
one observes with 
such delight in 
France and Italy 
—a homogeneous 
population. Now 
the distinguishing 
feature of our Hell- 
holes, our Ameri- 
can industrial 
centers, is the en- 
tire absence of 


these. At Coates- 
ville material well- 
being is strictly 


concentrated, and 
the three several 
strata of society 
stand as distinct 
as layers in a jelly 
cake. Coatesville 
has about twelve 
thousand popula- 
tion. The im- 
mense stratum of 
the exploited is 





composed of three thousand negroes and 
thirty - five hundred ‘‘foreigners,’’—in 
Coatesville the term is applied to humar 
beings who come there from Hungan 
and the Slavic countries to work for $1.35 
per day, and live most wretchedly. Al 
these work in the two great iron and steel- 
pue mills—the Worth plant and the 

ukens plant. Their wages, their con- 
ditions of work and living, preclude either 
happiness or decency. It is an interesting 
fact that while the Lukens mill has been 
here one hundred and twelve years, as 
late as 1900 there were only five “ for- 
eigners" in Coatesville. There are thirty- 
five hundred now. The ‘protected 
American workman” might note this 
coincidence if he likes, dating as it does 
from the palmy McKinley-Hanna days 
down through the uplifting administra- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt to the Payne- 
Aldrich-Taft comedy. 

Above the stratum of the exploited is 
another, a smug, close-mouthed, unin- 
telligent middle stratum that gets its 
living out of the town, by trading and in 
other ways. This class is characterized 
by an extreme apprehensiveness about 
anything that will “hurt business" or 
“hurt the town.” Immediately after the 
lynching this class began to agonize over 
the prospect of publicity, just as the same 
class in Pittsburgh became hysterical 
over “the good name of Pittsburgh” 
when the press began to air the scandal 
of councilmanic graft a couple of years 
ago. Why, it is almost feughatle to see 
the distrust that members of this class 
show toward each other when the lynch- 
ing is mentioned! It is a tabooed subject, 
a thing to be hushed up at all costs. Para- 
ene Sydney Smith’s remark, this 
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class (I hope no one will imagine me 
ignorant that there are honorable ex- 
ceptions) would. cheerfully bear any bur- 
den of infamy, however great, rather than 
any odium of publicity, however slight. 

Above this is the stratum of the ex- 
ploiting class. It is very small. I gladly 
put to its credit the one long mark that it 
is a resident class. The mill-owners do 
not, as in Lawrence, Massachusetts, for 
example, live off the scene of their ex- 
ploitation. The steel-mills are family 
concerns, not in the trust, and the 
owners have made immense fortunes. 
The owners are Quakers. I am told that 
they will not manufacture armor for 
battle-ships nor sell their products for 
any purpose connected with war. But 
they pay their laborers less, on the aver- 
age, than two dollars a day, and permit 
or promote for them conditions of living 
worse than one can find in the countries 
from which the "foreigners" have emi- 
grated. ' 

“An upper class materialized, a middle 
class vulgarized,a lower class brutalized.” 
There you have precisely the cross-sec- 
tion of Coatesville, as of Lawrence, Pitts- 
burgh, Pawtucket, Providence, Fall River, 
all our myriad Hell-holes—nay, you have 
the cross-section of whole common- 
wealths, for from the standpoint of civ- 
ilization what is Pennsylvania but a 
magnified Coatesville or Massachusetts 
but a projection of Fall River? There is 
no diffused material well-being in either 
State. There is nothing like a homogene- 
ous people in either State. So if we stop 
measuring the civilization of a community 
by its balances of trade, or the number of 
its newspapers, population, miles of rail- 
way, banks, finance companies, manu- 
factured products, and the like, and meas- 
ure it by the simple tests we have applied 
to Coatesville, we find that Pennsylvania 
is not a civilized community, that Mas- 
sachusetts is not a civilized community. 

This conclusion is accurate and suffi- 
cient. It modifies our conception of such 
horrible happenings as the Coatesville 
auto da fé. The lynching of Zack Walker 
was a frightful tragedy; but let us never 
forget that it was only a registration. It 
was as much a registration of the industrial 
progress of the United States as the 
consular reports, or the balance-sheet of 
an industrial corporation. We do not 
want to interfere with Governor Tener 
in his attempt to “uphold the majesty of 
the law"—we are merely not interested. 
Plenty of people there will be without 
us to enthuse over a few convictions,— 
if anybody is ever convicted, — and to 
imagine that society has somehow greatly 
redeemed and purified itself by a few 
hangings, a few imprisonments. But we 
cannot give our interest to so suspi- 
ciously short and easy a method with so 
great a problem. Hanging the murderers 


Let the juries acquit; have they power 
To heal the field’s black scorch? 

Can they banish memory 

Of the wild-beast-maddened hour 
And the glare of the obscene torch? 


Nay verily! 





One of the thirty-five hundred "foreigners" whose “wages, conditions of work, 
and living preclude either happiness or decency” 


of Zack Walker seems to us like smash- 
ing the thermometer that has registered 
an unpleasant temperature. Smash the 
thermometer by all means, if one gets 
any comfort out of it; but the weather 
will be just as hot. Hang the lynchers 
of Zack Walker by all means, if one has 
any appetite for mere vengeance; but we 
wish to point out that nothing has been 
done for civilization as long as we leave 
untouched an industrial system that 
keeps on producing an upper class ma- 
lerialized, a middle class vulgarized, a 
lower class brutalized. 


Retribution 
By Helen Bullis 


The lynching was a frightful crime, 
but it is over, it is past remedy. The 
warning remains—a warning to examine 
carefully the ground of our industrial 
life, the life which has made our immense 
fortunes and our immense poverty and 
misery, made our millionaires, made our 
obstinate inequalities, made our Hell- 
holes; and instead of giving us civiliza- 
tion, a homogeneous people, progressing 
toward a harmonious and general per- 
fection, issues only in an upper class 
materialized, a middle class vulgarized, a 
lower class brutalized. 


The ghost of the slayer slain, 
Escaping the fagot and cord, 
Shall darken the face of the day ; 
The verdict of man 1s in vain,— 
Hearken the voice of the Lord, 


I will repay! 
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New Plays Worth While 





LTHOUGH this article is of neces- 
sity written some time before it 
reaches the reader, the autumn 
theatrical season in New York has 

advanced far enough to develop many 
interesting plays and musical comedies, 
and to make possible printing a list of 
attractions which can Be recommended 
Several of these at- 
tractions, no doubt, will play through 
the winter in New York. Others will go 
on tour after Christmas, and may be seen 
in various cities. We shall here attempt 
to describe the nature of each play, 
that a choice may be more intelligently 
made. One marvels sometimes at the 
haphazard method many persons have of 
picking their plays. Mrs. Smith says 
they should see “The Pink Parrot,” 
or Cousin Will says “The Weeping 
Widows” is “a great show”; so they go, 
and then if the play happens to reflect 
Mrs. Smith’s taste, or Cousin Will’s, 
instead of their own, they are much 
aggrieved. The truly catholic taste of 
course likes anything which is well done; 
but few of us are blessed with catholic 
tastes, and so one of the prime functions 
of dramatic criticism, especially of news- 
paper criticism, ought to be to describe 
the tone and general content of the new 
plays. Unfortunately, newspaper criti- 
cism not infrequently fails in this func- 
tion—but no oftener, perhaps, than Mrs. 
Smith and Cousin Will! 


The Best on the Boards 


Here are a round dozen of attractions, 
at the time of writing, visible in New 
York, and worth seeing: 


“Fanny's First Play," by G. B. Shaw, 
Comedy Theater. 

“ Man and Superman,” by G. B. Shaw, 
(a revival), Hudson Theater. 

“The Perplexed Husband,” by Alfred 
Sutro, Empire Theater. 

“ Milestones,” by Arnold Bennett and 
Edward Knoblauch, Liberty Theater. 

“The New Sin,” by Macdonald Hast- 
ings, Wallack’s Theater. 

“Anatol,” by Arthur Schnitzler, Little 
Theater. 

“Within the Law," by Bayard Veiller, 
Eltinge Theater. 

“< Broadway’ Jones," by G. M. Cohan, 
Cohan Theater. 

“Ready Money,” by James Montgom- 
ery, Maxine Elliott s Theater. 


without apology. 


MusicAL CoMEpiEs 


"The Merry Countess," by Johann 
Strauss, Casino. 

“Oh, Oh, Delphine!” by Ivan Caryll, 
K rirberbacker. 

“The Woman Haters,” 
Ex ier, Astor Theater, 
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In addition to these new attractions, 
of course, there are many attractions 
on the road, either survivals from last 
season, or new this, but not yet tried in 
New York, which are worth while. Of 
these we should mention: 


Sothern and Marlowe in Shakespearean 
repertoire. 

George Arliss in “ Disraeli.” 

Maude Adams in “ Peter Pan.” 

Leo Ditrichstein in “The Concert.” 

Henry Miller in “The Rainbow.” 

William Faversham and Tyrone Power 
in “Julius Cesar." 

“The Blue Bird.” 

Eugene Walter's new American drama, 
“Fine Feathers.” . 

Warfield in “The Return of Peter 
Grimm." 

Otis Skinner, acting superbly in “ Kis- 
met,” an Arabian Nights tale. 

“The Bird of Paradise,”a play about 
Hawaii. 

“Officer 666," a “screaming” farce. 

* Bought and Paid For" (the New York 
company, containing Frank Craven; we 
cannot speak for the merits of the several 
minor companies taking this play about 
the small towns). 


“Fanny's First Play" Keen and 
Stimulating 


We have put “‘Fanny’s First Play” at 
the head of the list of the new attractions 
this year, because to date it is possibly 
the keenest in humor, the most unusual 
in style, and the most stimulating in 
ideas. Unfortunately it is not yet avail- 
able in book form, nor has Mr. Shaw even 
admitted that he wrote it. It is perfectly 
well known, however, that he did, even 
if the play itself did not furnish abun- 
dant evidence. Nobody else could have 
written it. 

This play opens with a scene before 
the curtain, in which one of the charac- 
ters, a curious superesthetic person who 
prefers the eighteenth century and does 
not even admit the existence of the twen- 
tieth, explains to a theatrical manager 
that his daughter Fanny has written a 
play and wants a professional verdict 
upon it. That is why he has asked the 
manager’s aid in securing a company and 
an audience of critics. The critics come, 
and the curtain goes up. 

Then, for three acts, we see Fanny's 
first play acted. Fanny must have been 
a very sprightly young lady! The theme 
of the plav is the universe in general, and 
the inability of the old generation to rule 
the new by its outmoded platitudes, in 
particular. It would be a shane to spoil 
the story by telling it; suffice it to say 
that the leading characters are a young 
son of a pious family, and his parents, 
and the young daughter of a pious 


family, and her parents. The male 
parents are business partners, and the 
children engaged. Each child breaks the 
tight-laced tether, and gets arrested for 
assaulting a policeman. Each pair of 
arents tries to keep the guilty secret 
rom the other. Neither child repents, 
and in the end the young people discover 
each the other's fault, each instantly 
respects the other more—and then the 
agree to break off the parent-made matc 
and go their own ways! The humor with 
which this tale is told, the flaying of 
platitudinous respectability, the honest 
and sane respect for the integrity of 
youth's high spirits, all mark Shaw 
at his best. The play keeps the audi- 
ence in a roar of laughter—and makes 
it chew the after-cud of reflection as 
well. 

When the curtain is rung down on the 
last act, the critics come out before the 
footlights again, and discuss what they 
have just seen. Here Mr. Shaw has fun 
with the poor creatures to his heart’s con- 
tent. “Do you think it a good play?” asks 
Fanny's father. 

* How can I tell till I know who wrote 
it?" one of them answers. "If it’s by a 
good author, it's a good play; if it’s by a 

ad author, it’s a bad play." 

Possibly this epilogue will be relished 
more by the critics themselves (and 
all actors) than by the public. But 
there is enough in " Fanny's First Play" 
to please everybody, both serious and 
comical. 

Robert Lorraine is once more playing 
Shaw's “Man and Superman" in America 
this winter. It is hardly necessary to 
describe this play at this late date. But, 
familiar as it is, it well repays a second 
visit. In some ways it is the best play 
Shaw ever wrote, because it maintains a 
narrative interest to the close, besides 
affording a display of verbal Roman 
candles, and enunciating the fascinating 
doctrine that in the duel between the 
sexes it is the female who is the active 
hunter, while the male, constantly on the 
defensive, seeks to escape. Mr. Lorraine 
is a capital actor, and carries the play 
through with great zest, charm, and 
humor. 


A Satire on “The Cause" 


A much milder, a much slighter, and 
a much inferior play is “The Perplexed 
Husband," by Alfred Sutro, which John 
Drew is acting this season. It is a gentle 
and amiable satire on "The Cause,” the 
Cause being, of course, that of female 
emancipation. But Mr. Drew is such a 
popular and polished actor, and the little 
play is conducted with so much good taste 
and skill, and within its limits with so 
much wit and good sense, that it well 
deserves success. Mr. Drew, the husband, 





' MISS HENRIETTA CROSMAN 
One of our most brilliant comediennes, now playing in * The Real Thing” 





MISS MARY LAWTON 
In “The Case of Becky,” a Belasco production in which the minor parts, as usual, are well filled 
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returns from a protracted business trip 
to find a suffragette and a male lecturer 
called “The Master" installed in his 
house, and his wife meets him, not with 
a kiss, but with a scene from Act III. of 
“The Dolls House.” She will not be 
his “little squirrel” any longer, not she! 
He is a "stranger" to her. She has been 
living all these years with a strange man! 
'The whole thing, of course, is the reductio 
ad absurdum of lbsen's play: it is the 
silly side of the feminist movement. The 
other side the author chooses of necessity 
to ignore. How Mr. Drew gets rid of 
the suffragette and wins back his wife is 
the story of the play. Needless to say, 
this being a drama, he invokes the aid of 
a second woman, a young and pretty 
woman. .But perhaps that isn't so far 
from reality afterall. Mr. Drew, as usual, 
is capital, and his supporting company 
very good too. 


4 Play that Challenges *Stand- 
Patters" 


Two English companies have brought 
* Milestones," by pee Bennett and 
Edward Knoblauch, to America, one 
appearing in New York, the other in 
Chicago. The play has hardly repeated 
here its London success. Perhaps it is 
not quite so well played. Perhaps the 
stand-pat attitude of mind is not so 
characteristic of middle-age in these 
United States as in England. Perhaps 
we have not so keen an appreciation of 
thoughtful dramas in the playhouse. The 
reader may take his pick of these solu- 
tions. Anyway, the play is well worth 
seeing. 

It is available in printed form, but is 
best to be enjoyed in the theater, like 
any other play which is a play, including 
those of Shakespeare. There are three 
acts to "Milestones," and each act is 
the drama of a generation. The time of 
Act I. is 1860, of Act IL, 1885, of Act 
IIL, 1912. John Rhead, a young iron 
manufacturer, appears in the first act 
as the champion of iron for ships, and he 
is pooh-poohed by his partners as a fool, 
and because he insists on his purpose 
against the judgment of the older folks 
he splits the firm. One of the partners 
is engaged to Rhead's sister Gertrude, 
and that match is broken off as a re- 
sult. It is the tragedy of the new gen- 
eration. 

In Act II. we see John Rhead again, 
a prosperous magnate of middle age. 
Someone asks, "What's all this talk 
about steel for ships?" 

o talk!" John replies disdainfully. 

There you have the meat of the play 
in a nutshell. Eugene Walter the play- 
wright records that when he saw the 
drama he was the only person in the 
audience who laughed at this line. If 
that is so, we seem to have an argument 
for the greater intelligences of English 
theatergoers. 

f course, with added prosperity, John 
Rhead has become a conservative in 
more ways than one. He now has a 
brilliant young engineer in his shops who 
believes in steel ships, just as John a 
generation before believed in iron. This 
man also wants to marry John's daughter, 
who loves him. But John has a more 
ambitious match for her. She is too good 
for the engineer now. The upshot is that 
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MISS GAIL KANE 
One of Anatol’s numerous darlings, in “The Affairs of Anatol,” 
at The Little Theater 


this act ends, like the first, with a broken 
match, a human sacrifice to the old 
order. 

The last act shows John’s golden wed- 
ding. John’s daughter, who did marry 
into the peerage, is now as bad as the 
rest. She tries to oppose her daughter’s 
match to a brilliant young engineer. 
The daughter of 1912, however, is a new 
breed of female. She is very much her 
own boss, with a perfectly clear-headed 
understanding of things. So far as her 
romance is onene the play ends 
happily. 

Devo to carry out the scheme of 
such a play, a certain mechanical arrange- 
ment of incidents is required, and the 
interest is rather more centered on the 
message of the drama than on the human 
beings who are its characters. On the 
stage, however, these characters are more 
real than on the printed page, and some 
of them, notably John Rhead’s old- 
fashioned wife, are delicately and ten- 
derly studied. Nevertheless, in the main, 


“Milestones” is a play for people who 
enjoy the working out of an idea in 
terms of drama, and for people who are 
not so rut-bound that they cannot appre- 
ciate the justice and the pathos of this 
picture of middle-age’s tyranny over 
youth. The present writer, having been 
a critic for some years, knows that even 
critics are not free from blame in this 
respect! He recalls the most ardent 
champions of Wagner as the bitterest 
foes of Richard Strauss. There is a point 
in all our lives, it seems, when we cease 
living for the future and live for the 
past. If there isn’t, we are geniuses. 
And John Rhead says, “If there’s one 
thing I’m proud of, it is that England 
has always known how to treat her 
geniuses.” "Milestones" is a challenge 
to the stand-patters. 


Ethics of “The New Sin” 


“The New Sin,” by B. Macdonald 
Hastings, is also an English play. (Edward 
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MISS EMMA DUNN 
Who plays the part of the wife in “The Governor's Lady” with quiet and appealing naturalness 
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MISS VIOLA ALLEN 
A popular actress appearing this season as the Ming Empress in the Chinese spectacle, “A Daughter of Heaven” 
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MISS MARGUERITE CLARKE 


Who is both a fairy and something quite different, in two plays, at 
Mr. Ames’s Little Theater 


Knoblauch, to be sure, who has collab- 
orated with Mr. Bennett in writing 
* Milestones," is a New-Yorker, and a 
graduate of Harvard, but since his 
raduation he has lived in London.) 
ike “Milestones” it was very popular in 
England, but when it opened in Chicago 
this past autumn it attracted little at- 
tention, save from the despised critics. 
Like “Milestones,” too, it is performed 
by an English company, and is more or 
less a social satire. It is a good deal better 
acted, however, and written with a good 
deal more pungent wit—a rather acid 
and mordant wit. [t is not, however, so 
universally human in its appeal, and 
there is not a single woman in the cast. 
The story is full of theatrically con- 
venient coincidences and essential im- 
probabilities, but it contains many biting 
and effective scenes, and no little alle- 
gorical significance, which every witness 
will doubtless interpret for himself. The 
“new sin" of the title is found in the 
predicament of the chief character. He 
is an eldest brother, and has been cast 
off by his rich father, who made a pro- 


vision in his will that none of the children 
should come into his or her inheritance 
till the eldest son was dead. Now the 
eldest son is the only one of the tribe 
who can make a living, the only one who is 
any good. He comes to feel that by 
living he is perhaps committing a new 
sin, the sin of subjecting others to a hope- 
less battle for survival. He proposes to 
commit suicide. How he is ultimately 
saved from that end, through a series of 
exciting episodes, is the story of the play. 
That story is fraught with many utter- 
ances on the relative ethical codes of 
rich and poor, the evils of sweating, and 
a hundred other social questions, all of 
course turning fundamentally on the 
question of the individual's duty to 
society. The drama is inconclusive at the 
end; but it is constantly stimulating 
along the way, and is so evidently the 
work of a brilliant and thoughtful writer 
that we shall wait eagerly Mr. Hastings's 
next play. It is not a drama for senti- 
mentalists, for lovers of the Robert W. 
Chambers, George Barr McCutcheon 
brand of fiction. It is for thinking men 


and women who are mentally alive and 
unafraid. For them it will be a treat.* 


Schnitzler’s Sketches Distinctly 
Sophisticated 


Mr. Winthrop Ames, at his beautiful 
Little Theater in New York, has begun 
his second season with a performance of 
five of the seven short sketches by Arthur 
Schnitzler of Vienna, dealing with the 
amatory adventures of that gay bachelor, 
Anatol. These sketches are also avail- 
able in book form. They are not recom- 
mended to Chautauquas, however, nor to 
Sunday-school libraries. They are plays 
distinctly for sophisticated adults who 
will accept the Continental code of life 
depicted for the sake of the wit, the 
sprightliness, and the study of amatory 
Sentimental Tommy-ism displayed in the 
telling. These “Affairs of Anatol” are 
as like in style to the “Dolly Dialogues” 
of Anthony Hepa eapecially that called 
"A Christmas Present"—as anything 
which has reached our stage in many 
years, barring the fact, of course, that 
they traverse ground Anthony Hope did 
not dare tread. All lovers of the “Dolly 
Dialogues" will know this is high praise. 


The Season’s American Products 


We come now to the American prod- 
ucts on our list, and we drop at once from 
literature to crude stage entertainment. 
That isn’t flattering to our pride, but un- 
fortunately it is true. Between the wit, 
the style, the intellectual acumen, the 
sense of an adult and thoughtful outlook 
on life, displayed in “ Fanny's First Play,” 
or “Milestones,” or “The New Sin,” and 
the childish philosophizings of “ Within 
the Law,” or the crass humor of “ ‘Broad- 
way’ Jones,” lies a deep and precipitate 
descent. Nevertheless, these latter plays 
have something for us which the others 
do not: they have a native tang. Both, 
also, have a sheer theatrical effectiveness 
which has made them enormously popu- 
Jar. 

“Within the Law” is the story of a 
shop-girl who is unjustly sent to jail for 
theft, and who comes out embittered and 
resolves to prey on society all she can 
“within the law." The first act, showing 
her arrest, is really a capital exposition 
of the sin of underpaying department- 
store clerks. The rest of the play is 
utterly worthless as a social study; and, 
to do it credit, it does not even pretend 
to be such a study. It does, however, 
contain a third act of sheer melodramatic 
excitement which piles up one surprise 
on top of another with consummate skill, 
and which not only excites the spectator 
to a high pitch, but serves as an excellent 
lesson in dramatic construction. There 
is also a good deal of rough humor in the 
play. As good melodrama is universal in 
its appeal, "Within the Law” can be 
recommended to anybody, whatever his 
tastes. 

**Broadway' Jones” is the best work 
G. M. Cohan has yet done. There is no 
Cohan music in it, which alone would 
entitle it to our gratitude. It is the story 
of a young spendthrift on Broadway, who 


*Since this was written, “The New Sin" has been re- 
warded by the traditional wages of the old, and has 
been withdrawn from our stage. We shall let our words 
stand, however, as a record of worthiness unrecognized. 
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inherits a chewing-gum factory up in 
Connecticut, goes back there to sell his 
property, finds out that to sell means to 
ruin the village, and settles down to a 
reformed life of useful toil. Mr. Cohan 
himself plays the title part, and plays it 
better than he has ever acted before— 
without his old-time nasal tones, without 
his jumping-jack attitudes, and with a 
very considerable suggestion of genuine 
character-study. Mr. Cohan’s plays are 
never salacious; but they are generally 
vulgar, because the life they depict is a 
vulgar life, without real ideals and with- 
out polish. 

This play is not wholly free from such 
vulgarity. But Mr. Cohan’s plays are 
also honest, in that they are naively true 
to this life in a thousand little touches 
of keen observation. ‘‘‘Broadway’ Jones” 
is particularly true. It has a note almost 
of realism about its earlier passages. It 
goes without saying, of course, that the 
episodes are skilfully handled, and with 
much comic zest. Whatever else he is, 
Mr. Cohan is a born writer for the prac- 
tical stage. Everybody who likes Cohan 
will like ***Broadway' Jones”; and many 
who have never liked him before—the 
so-called “high-brows”—will find in this 
latest product of his pen much real 
American color and humor to interest 
them, and on the star's part some capital 
acting. 

“Ready Money” is a farce by a youn 
playwright who seems to have specialize 
in this department of drama. It is well 
acted, and amusing, without being in any 
way exceptional. Farce is a perfectly 
good form of entertainment, and “ Ready 
ow" a perfectly normal example 
of 1t. 


New Musical Comedies 


There has, since the great success of 
*"The Merry Widow," been a decided 
change for the better in our standards of 
musical comedy. We are not yet pro- 
ducing better works of this description 
ourselves, but we are importing them 
from abroad, especially from Vienna, 
and we are demanding a much more 
finished presentation. his season has 
seen already at least three new works 
with good librettos, good music, good 
singing, and good acting. 

“The Merry Countess" is perhaps the 
most conspicuous, because it is in reality 
a classic, being none other than “Die 
Fledermaus” of Johann Strauss, with the 
libretto brought up to date by Gladys 
Unger. One or two silly songs from 
another hand are interpolated into the 
score, but in the main the music is 
Strauss’s, or as much of Strauss’s as the 
present-day singers available can accom- 
plish. That music is of course incompar- 
able. As the new libretto follows its 
moods, and is chiefly different from the 
old by being “smarter” and more up to 
date, the famous operetta shines with 
undimmed luster, and has been packing 
the Casino Theater at every perform- 
ance. 

Many years ago an American named 
C. M. S. McLellan wrote the book of 
“The Belle of New York." Then he 
moved to England. Some time after he 
wrote a serious drama called “Leah 
Kleschna," /acted by Mrs. Fiske. Last 
year he appeared in still another guise 
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as the adapter of a French farce for music, 
called “The Pink Lady.” Now, with the 
same composer, Ivan Caryll, he has 
adapted another French farce for music, 
called “Oh, oh, Delphine!” The advan- 
tage of this adapting process, in such 
intelligent hands as Mr. McLellan's, is 
that your musical comedy gains a co- 
herent plot, a humor which arises from 
the situations, not merely from the antics 
of some “comedian.” The music of 
"Oh, oh, Delphine!" is pretty, after 
the typical English model; the story, 
which as the title implies is a gay one, 
is brisk and interesting, and the per- 
formance is excellent. There is a dash 
and style about it typical of our new 
standards. 

A third musical play which may be 
mentioned is “The Woman Haters,” 
adapted from the Viennese, with music 
by Edmund Eysler. This, too, has a 
coherent and comical story, the tale of 
a Woman Haters’ Club which, one by one, 
lost all its members under the assault of 
the other sex; and it is a story not with- 
out its touches of romance. The company 
is well chosen, and at least one player, 
an English actor named Leslie Kenyon, 
gives a performance of real distinction, 
his humor being subtle and unforced, 
while in the final scene he introduces 
without any straining for effect a note of 
real pathos, as surprising as it is welcome, 
for it lifts the story into reality for the 
moment and immensely heightens the 
romance. It is a far cry from such a 
scene as this to the vaudeville “turns” 
which used to be strung together a few 

ears since and called a musical comedy. 

he music of “The Woman Haters” is 
of the latter-day Viennese school, and 
good of its kind. Of course it contains 
an abundance of waltz rhythms, and 
much sparkle. A large band is called 
for and supplied, and the conductor is 
a musician. 


Preponderance of Imported Product 


Unfortunately, at this writing we are 
unable to say anything about “The 
Dove of Peace," a new musical comed 
of domestic workmanship, which is evi- 
dently to be the most ambitious American 
offering for the season. The libretto is 
by Wallace Irwin (who has tried his 
hand at lyrics before), and the music by 
Walter Damrosch, noted conductor, who 
is also to have a so-called “grand” opera 
to his credit this winter, a setting of 
"Cyrano de Bergerac." Later in the 
season this magazine will review “The 
Dove of Peace," together with the other 
American plays which will make up the 
serious native theatrical product for the 
winter of 1912 and "15. 

From what has preceded it will be 
seen that the opening of this season, 
however, has been characterized by a 
very considerable overbalancing of native 
prom by imported. The winter has 

egun with many successful and stimu- 
lating plays, but most of them are of 
foreign workmanship, and many of them 
are performed by foreign actors. The 
Old World theater still puts it over us. 
as Mr. Cohan would say, in the matter of 
style. Our own stage is still crude, in 


but the majority of our better dramatists 
are yet to be heard from. At the present 





writing neither Eugene Walter nor Ed- 
ward Sheldon has brought a new play 
to New York, and Augustus Thomas's 
one offering was an old piece dug up out of 
his trunk, and quite unworthy his riper 
owers. A. E. Thomas and Thompson 
Dicant have not been represented 
either; nor have the best of our actors, 
such as Mrs. Fiske, Miss Anglin, Otis 
Skinner, Ethel Barrymore, and Henry 
Miller, yet brought us anything new. 
Later, no doubt, the balance wil! swing 
to even beam; but during the fore part 
of the season our list of worthy offerings 
must remain preponderantly foreign in 
origin. 


MISS JANE COWL 
spite of great advances in the past decade. Who plays the leading part in “Within the 


Law,” and gives promise of much 
emotional power 
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New Adventures in Contentment 


Ihe Friendly Road 


I Am a Spectator of a Mighty Battle, in 
Which Christian Again Meets Apollyon 


T IS one of the 
prime joys of 
the long road 
that no two 
days are ever re- 
motely alike—no 
two hours even; and 
sometimes a day 
that begins calmly 
will end with the 
most stirring events. 

It was thus, in- 
deed, with that per- 
fect spring Sunday 
when I left my 
friends, the Ved- 
ders, and turned my 
face again to the 
open country. It 
began as quietly as 
any Sabbath morn- 
ing of my life, but 
what an end it 
had! I would have traveled a thousand 
miles for the adventures which a boun- 
teous road that day spilled carelessly 
into my willing hands. 

I can give no adequate reason why it 
should be so, but there are Sunday morn- 
ings in the spring—at least in our countr 
—which seem to put on, like a Sabbat 
garment, an atmosphere of divine quie- 
tude. Warm, soft, clear, but, above all, 
immeasurably serene. 

Such was that Sunday morning; and 
I was no sooner well afoot than I yielded 
to the ingratiating mood of the day. 
Usually I am an active walker, loving the 
sense of quick motion and the stir it 
imparts to both body and mind, but that 
morning I found myself loitering, looking 
widely about me, and enjoying the lesser 
and quieter aspects of nature. It was a 
fine wooded country in which I found 
myself, and I soon struck off the beaten 
road and took to the forest and the 
fields. In places the ground was almost 
covered with meadow-rue, like green 
shadows on the hillsides, not yet in 
seed, but richly umbrageous. In the long 
green grass of the meadows shone the yel- 
low starflowers, and the sweet flags were 
blooming along the marshy edges of the 

onds. The violets had disappeared, 
ut they were succeeded by wild gera- 
niums and rank-growing vetches. 

I remember that I kept thinking from 
time to time, all the forenoon, as my mind 
went back swiftly and warmly to the 
two fine friends from whom I had so 
recently parted: 

How the Vedders would enjoy this! 
Or, I must tell the Vedders that. And 
two or three times I found myself in 
animated conversation with them, in 
which I generously supplied all three 
parts. It may be true for some natures, 
as Leonardo said, that “if you are alone 
you belong wholly to yourself; if you 





have a companion, you belong only half 


to yourself"; but it is certainly not so 
with me. With me friendship never 
divides: it multiplies. A friend always 
makes me more than I am, better than 
I am, bigger than I am. We two make 
four, or fifteen, or forty. 

Well, I loitered through the fields and 
woods for a long time that Sunday fore- 
noon, not knowing in the least that 
Chance held me close by the hand and 
was leading me onward to great events. 
I knew, of course, that I had yet to find 
a place for the night, and that this might 
be difficult on Sunday, and yet I spent 
that forenoon as a man spends his 
immortal youth—with a glorious dis- 
regard for the future. 


OME time after noon—for the sun was 

high and the day was growing much 
warmer—lI turned from the road, climbed 
an inviting little hill, and chose a spot 
in an old meadow in the shade of an apple- 
tree, and there I lay down on the grass 
and looked up into the dusky shadows 
of the branches above me. I could feel 
the soft airs on my face; I could hear the 
buzzing of bees in the meadow flowers, 
and by turning my head just a little I 
could see the slow fleecy clouds, high up, 
drifting across the perfect blue of the 
sky. And the scent of the fields in 
spring !—he who has known it, even once, 
may indeed die happy. 

Men worship God in various ways: it 
seemed to me that Sabbath morning as 
I lay quietly there in the warm silence of 
midday that I was truly worshiping God. 
That Sunday morning everything about 
me seemed somehow to be a miracle—a 
miracle gratefully accepted and explain- 
able only by the presence of God. There 
was another strange deep feeling which 
I had that morning, which I have had 
a few other times in my life at the 


By David Grayson 
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rare heights of expe- 
rience, — I hesitate 
always when I try 
to put down the 
deep, deep things 
of the human heart, 
—a feeling immeas- 
urably real, that if 
I should turn my 
head quickly I 
should indeed see 
that Immanent 
Presence. . . . ' 

One of the few 
birds I know that 
sings through the 
long midday is the 
vireo. The vireo 
sings when other- 
wise the woods are 
still. You do not 
see him; you can- 
not find him; but 
you know he is there. And his singing 
is wild, and shy, and mystical. Often 
it haunts you afterward like the memory 
of some former happiness. That day I 
heard the vireo singing. . . . 

I don’t know how long I lay there under 
the tree in the meadow, but presently I 
heard, from no great distance, the sound 
of a church-bell. It was ringing for the 
afternoon service which among the 
farmers of this part of the country often 
takes the place, in summer, of both 
morning and evening services. 

“T believe I'll go," I said, thinking 
first of all, I confess, of the interesting 
people I might meet there. 

But when I sat up and looked about me 
the desire faded, and rummaging in my 
bag I came across my tin whistle. Im- 
mediately I began practising a tune called 
*Sweet Afton," which I had learned 
when a boy; and, as I played, my mood 
changed swiftly, and oben to smile 
at myself as a tragically serious person, 
and to think of pat phrases with which 
to characterize the execrableness of my 
attempts upon the tin whistle. I should 
have liked someone near to joke with. 

Long ago I made a motto about boys: 
Look for a boy anywhere. Never be sur- 

rised when you shake a cherry-tree if a 
boy drops out of it; never be disturbed 
when you think yourself in complete 
solitude if you discover a boy peering 
out at you from a fence corner. 

I had not been playing long before 
I saw two boys looking at me from out of 
a thicket by the roadside; and a moment 
later two others appeared. 

Instantly I switched into "Marching 
through Georgia," and began to nod my 
head and tap my toe in the liveliest fash- 
ion. Presently one boy climbed up on the 
fence, then another, then a third. I con- 
tinued to play. The fourth boy, a little 
chap, ventured to climb up on the fence. 
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Sweet Peas 





Now Oder for 12) 
Spencer Collections 


that cannot be equaled elsewhere! Such 
values would not be possible even with us, 
had we not increased our acreage in the 
beautiful Lompoc (‘‘Little Hills") Valley, 
California. Here, under the direct personal 
care of the Resident Manager at our 
FLORADALEF ARM—“‘The Home of Flowers” 
—we had the past season one hundred and 
fifty acres of SWEET PEAS alone! We hold 
today the largest stocks of RE-SELECTED 
SPENCERS in the world. 
Six “Superb Spencers” 
we will mail one fifteen-cent 
For 25 Cts. acket each of ELFRIDA PEAR- 
BON, the unique new light pink of huge size shown 
on colored plate, —T HowAs STEVENSON, the intense 
flaming orange,—Inisu BELLE, rich lilac flushedwith 
pue als one regular ten-cent packet each of Kia 
DWARD SPENCER, intense, glossy, carmine scarlet, 
Hvcnu DicksoN, rich pinkish apricot on 
acket (80 to 90 sceds) of 
The New Burpee-Blend of Surpassingly Superb 
Spencers for 1913, which is absolutely unequaled. With 
each collection we enclose our Leaflet on culture. 


As Purchased separately these would cost 75 cts., 
but all six packcts will be mailed for only 25 cts. 


Six “Superfine Spencers” 

we will mail one regular ten- 
For 25 Cts. cent packet each of AMERICA 
SPENCER, prignuy striped carmine red on white,— 
Constance OLIVER, rich rose-pink on cream,— 
ErBEÉL RoosEvELT, soft primrose flaked with blush- 
crimson,— FLORENCE IGHTINGALE, the largest 
and best lavender, —GEorGE HERBERT, bright rose- 


carmine, and Burpre’s WHITE SPENCER, the best 
iant white. With each collection we enclose Leaf- 


—Mns. 
crcam,—also one large 


et on culture. 
ÆT- All are of the choicest secd grown at Floradale. 


Six ^Standard Spencers" 


we will mail one regular ten-cent 
For 25 Cts. ren each of Re -SELECTED 
Countess Spencer, the favorite soft rose-pink,— 
Burrper’s DarxTY Spencer, beautiful picotee- 
edged pink on white, —GLapys Burt, new bright 
cream-pink,—BuRPEE's OTHELLO SPENCER, rich 
deep maroon,—Burpre’sQUEEN VICTORIA SPENCER, 
primrose slightly flushed with rose,—W. T. Hurcu- 
INS, apricot overlaid with blush-pink. 


For 50 Cts we will mail any two of above 


collections and give in addition 
without cost a fifteen-cent packet of our lovely nov- 
elty for 1913, Cnars, shown on colored plate in 
Tux Burpee ANNUAL. 


we will mail all three collections 
For $1 .00 advertised above and also one Rf. 
teen-ceni packet each 


the lovely new Cun, the irides- 
cent VERMILION - BRILLIANT, the new DUPLEX 
Spencer and the orange Fart SPENCER. These are 
all packed in a pasteboard box together with Leaflet 
on culture,—and could not be duplicated anywhere 
else in the world. Twenty-two tested Spencers 
of Finest Floradale Stocks for a Dollar. 


Burpee’s “Seeds That Grow” 


Are supplied each season direct to man, 
than aro the «eeds of any other brand. BURPEE'8 SEEDS 
are known the world over ns the t it is possible to 
produce, and are acknowledged the Amerícan Standard 
of Excellence. 

]n thirty-six years of successful seed-selling we have 
introduced more Novelties that are now in general cul. 
tivation than have any three other firms. Ve produce 
Selected Stocka upon our own seed farms in Pennsylva- 
nia, New Jerxey and California,while FORDHOOK FARMR 
are famous as the largest trial grounds in America. No 
Government Experiment Station attempts ruch com- 
plete triala cach season, and the information here 
obtained is of incalculable benefit to planters every- 
where, Simply send ua your address plainly written 
and kindly name THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, Then by 
first mail you will receive 


Burpee’s Annual for 1913 


A bright new book of IN) pages, it pictures by pen and 


more planters 





encil all that is Best in seeds, and tellsthe plain truth 
Vhile embellished with colored covers and plates 
painted from nature, it is A MAFF GUIDE entirely free | 
from exar ion. Shall we send yon a copy? so, 


write TODAY. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Largest Mail-Order Seed House 
Burpee Buildings, PHILADELPHIA 


A postal card will do. 
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. . when I heard your bell I thought of going 
to church myself” 


They were bright-faced, tow-headed 
lads, all in Sunday clothes. 

“Its hard luck,” said I, taking my 
whistle from my lips, “to have to wear 
shoes and stockings on a warm Sunday 
like this." 

“You bet it is!” said the bold leader. 

“In that case," said I, "I will play 
“Yankee Doodle’.” 

I played. All the boys, including the 
little chap, came up around me, and two 
of them sat down quite familiarly on the 
grass. I never had a more devoted 
audience. I don’t know what interesting 
event might have happened next, for 
the bold leader who stood nearest was 
becoming dangerously inflated with ques- 
trons—I don't know what might have 
happened, had we not been interrupted 
by the appearance of a Specter in Black. 
It appeared before us there in the broad 
daylight in the middle of a sunny after- 
noon while we were playing “ Yankee 
Doodle." First I saw the top of a black 
hat rising over the rim of the hill. This 
was followed quickly by a black tie, a 
; long black coat, black trousers, and, 
finally, black shoes. I admit I was 
| shaken, but being a person of iron nerve 
in facing such phenomena I continued to 
; play "Yankee Doodle.” In spite of this 





counter-attraction, toward which all four 
boys turned uneasy glances, I held my 
audience. The Black Specter, with a 
. black book under its arm, drew nearer. 





Still I continued to play and nod my 
head and tap my toe. 1 felt like some 
modern Pied Piper piping away the chil- 
dren of these modern hills—piping them 
away from older people who could not 
understand them. 

I could see an accusing look on the 
Specter's face. I don't know what put 
it into my head, and I had no sooner said 
it than I was sorry for my levity, but the 
figure with the sad garments there in the 
matchless and triumphant spring day 
affected me with a curious sharp im- 
patience. Had anyone the right to look 
out so dolefully upon such a day and 
such a scene of simple happiness as this? 
So I took my whistle from my lips and 
asked: 

“Is God dead?" 

I shall never forget the indescribable 
look of horror and astonishment that 
swept over the young man's face. 

"What do you mean, sir?" he asked 
with an air of stern authority which 
surprised me. His calling for the moment 
lifted him above himself: it was the 
Church which spoke! 

I was on my feet in an instant, regret- 
ting the pain I had given him; and yet 
it seemed worth while now, having made 
my inadvertent remark, to show him 
frankly what lay in my mind. Such things 
sometimes help men. 

“I meant no offense, sir," I said, “and 
I apologize for my flummery, but when 
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New Adventures in Contentment, by David Grayson 


I saw you coming up the hill, looking so 
gloomy and disconsolate on this bright 
day, as though you disapproved of God’s 
world, the question slipped out before 
I knew it.” 

My words evidently struck deep down 
into some disturbed inner consciousness, 
for he asked—and his words seemed to 
slip out before he thought: 

“Is that the way I impressed you?" 

I found my heart going out strongly 
toward him. “Here,” I thought to my- 
self, “is a man in trouble.” 

I took a good long look at him. He was 
still a young man, though worn-looking— 
and sad, as I now saw it, rather than 
gloomy—with the sensitive lips and the 
unworldly look one sees sometimes in the 
faces of saints. His black coat was 
immaculately neat, but the worn button- 
covers and the shiny lapels told their 
own eloquent story. Oh, it seemed to me 
I knew him as well as if every incident 
of his life were written plainly upon his 
high pale forehead! I have lived long in 
a country neighborhood, and I knew him 
—poor flagellant of the rural church— 
I knew how he groaned under the sins of a 
community too comfortably willing to 
cast all its burdens on the Lord, or on the 
Lord’s accredited local representative. I 
inferred also the usual large family and the 
low salary (scandalously unpaid) and the 
frequent moves from place to place. 

nconsciously heaving a sigh the young 
man turned partly aside and said to me 
in a low, gentle voice: 

“You are detaining my boys from 
church.” 

“I am very sorry,” I said, “and I will 
detain them no longer," and with that 
I put aside my whistle, took up my bag, 
and moved down the hill with them. 

“The fact is," I said, “when I heard 
your bell I thought of going to church 
myself.” 

“Did you?" he asked eagerly. ‘“‘ Did 
you?" 

I could see that my proposal of going 
to church had instantly affected his 
spirits. Then he hesitated abruptly with 
a sidelong glance at my bag and rusty 
clothing. I could see exactly what was 
passing in his mind. 

"No," I said, smiling, as though 
answering a spoken question, “I am not 
exactly what you would call a tramp.” 

He flushed. 

“I didn't mean—I want you to come. 
That's what a church 
is for. If I thought—" 

But he did not tell 
me what he thought; 
and, though he walked 
quietly at my side, he 
was evidently deeply 
disturbed. Something 
of his discouragement 
I sensed even then, and 
I don’t think I was 
ever sorrier for a man 
in my life than I was 
for him at that mo- 
ment. Talk about the 
sufferings of sinners!— 
I wonder if they are to 
be compared with the 
trials of the saints? 

So we approached 
the little white church, 
and caused, I am cer- 
tain, a tremendous 


sensation. Nowhere does the unpredict- 
able, the unusual, excite such confusion 
as in that settled institution—the church. 

I left my bag in the vestibule where 
I have no doubt it was the object of 
much inquiring and suspicious scrutiny, 
and took my place in a convenient pew. 
It was a small church with an odd air of 
domesticity, and the proportion of old 
ladies and children in the audience was 
pathetically large. As a ruddy, vigorous, 
out-of-door person, with the dust of life 
upon him, I felt distinctly out of place. 

I could pick out easily the Batok, 
the Old Lady Who Brought Flowers, 
the President of the Sewing Circle, and, 
above all, the Chief Pharisee, sitting in 
his high place. The Chief Pharisee—his 
name I learned was Nash, Mr. | H. 
Nash (I did not know then that I was 
soon to make his acquaintance)—the 
Chief Pharisee looked as hard as nails, 
a middle-aged man with stiff white 
chin-whiskers, small, round, sharp eyes, 
and a pugnacious chin. 

“That man," said I to myself, “runs 
this church," and instantly I found 
myself looking upon him as a sort of 
personification of the troubles I had seen 
in the minister's eyes. 

I shall not attempt to describe the 
service in detail. There was a discourag- 
ing droop and quaver in the singing and 
the mournful-looking deacon who passed 
the collection-plate seemed inured to 
disappointment. The prayer had in it a 
note of despairing appeal which fell like 
a cold hand upon one's living soul. It 
gave one the impression that this was 
indeed a miserable, dark, despairing 
world, which deserved to be wrathfully 
destroyed, and that this miserable world 
was full of equally miserable, broken, 
sinful, sickly people. 

he sermon was a little better, for some- 
where hidden within him this pale young 
man had a spark of the divine fire, but 
it was so dampened by the atmosphere 
of the church that it never rose above 
a pale luminosity. 

I found the service indescribably de- 
pressing. I had an impulse to rise up and 
cry out—almost anything to shock these 
people into opening their eyes upon real 
life. Indeed, though I hesitate about 
setting it down here, I was filled for some 
time with the liveliest imaginings of the 
following serio-comic enterprise: 

I would step up the aisle, take my 














“‘First in Quality, First in Beauty, 
First in Making Old Things New” 


es 


Make Your Old Furniture 
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“I was invited in” 


place in front of the Chief Pharisee, wag 
my finger under his nose, and tell him a 
thing or two about the condition of the 
church. 

“The only live thing here,” I would 
tell him, “is the spark in that pale 
minister's soul; and you're doing your 
best to smother that." 

And I fully made up my mind that 
when he answered back in his chief- 
pharisaical way I would gently but 
firmly remove Lun from his seat, shake 
him vigorously two or three times (men's 
souls have often been saved with less!), 
deposit him flat in the aisle, and—yes— 
stand on him while I elucidated the 
situation to the audience at large. While 
I confined this amusing and interesting 
iae to the humors of the imagination 

am still convinced that something of 
the sort would have helped enormously 
in clearing up the religious and moral 
atmosphere of the place. 

I had a wonderful sensation of relief 
when at last I stepped out again into the 
clear afternoon sunshine and got a 
reviving glimpse of the smiling green hills 
and the quiet fields and the sincere trees— 
and felt the welcome of the friendly road. 

I would have made straight for the 
hills, but the thought of that pale minister 
held me back, and I waited quietly there 
under the trees till he came out. He was 
plainly looking for me, and asked me to 
wait and walk along with him, at which 
his four boys, whose acquaintance I had 
made under such thrilling circumstances 
earlier in the day, seemed highly delighted, 
and waited with me under the tree and 
told me a hundred important things 
about a certain calf, a pig, a kite, and 
other things at home. 

Arriving at the minister's gate, I was 
invited in with a whole-heartedness that 
was altogether charming. The minister's 
wife, a faded-looking woman who had 
once possessed a delicate sort of prettiness, 
was waiting for us on the steps with a 
fine chubby baby on her arm—number 
hve. 

The home was much the sort of place I 
had imagined—a small house, undesir- 
ably located (but cheap!), with a few 


| straggling acres of garden and meadow 


upon which the minister and his boys were 


trying with inexperienced hands to piece 
out their inadequate living. At the very 
first glimpse of the garden I wanted to 
throw off my coat and go at it. 

And yet—and yet—what a wonderful 
thing love is! There was, after all, some- 
thing incalculable, something pervasively 
beautiful about this poor household. The 
moment the minister stepped inside his 
own door he became a different and 
livelier person. Something boyish crept 
into his manner, and a new look came into 
the eyes of his faded wife that made her 
almost pretty again. And the fat, com- 
fortable baby rolled and gurgled about 
on the floor as happily as though there 
had been two nurses and a governess to 
look after him. As for the four boys, I 
have never seen healthier or happier ones. 

I sat with them at their Sunday-evening 
luncheon. As the minister bowed his head 
to say grace I felt him clasp my hand on 
one side while the oldest boy clasped my 
hand on the other, and thus, linked 
together, and accepting the stranger 
utterly, the family looked up to God. 

'There was a fine modest gaiety about 
the meal. In front of Mrs. Minister stood 
a very large yellow bowl filled with what 
she called rusk—a preparation unfamiliar 
to me, made by browning and crushing 
the crusts of bread and then rolling them 
down into a coarse meal. A bowl of this, 
with sweet, rich, yellow milk (for they 
kept their own cow), made one of the 
most appetizing dishes that ever I ate. 
It was downright good: it gave one the 
unalloyed aroma of the sweet new milk 
and the satisfying taste of the crisp 
bread. 

Nor have I ever enjoyed a more perfect 
hospitality. I have been in many a richer 
home where there was not a hundredth 
part of the true gentility—the gentility 
of unapologizing simplicity and kindness. 

And after it was over and cleared away 
—the minister himself donning a long 
apron and helping his wife—and the 
chubby baby put to bed, we all sat 
around the table in the gathering 
twilight. 

I think men perish sometimes from 
sheer untalked talk. For lack of a creative 
listener they gradually fill up with unex- 
pressed emotion. Presently this emotion 
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begins to ferment, and finally—bang!— 
they blow up, burst, disappear in thin 
air. In all that community I suppose 
there was no one but the little faded wife 
to whom the minister dared open his 
heart, and I think he found me a godsend. 
All I really did was to look from one to the 
other and put in here and there an 
inciting comment or ask an understanding 
question. After he had told me his 
situation and the difficulties which con- 
fronted him and his small church, he 
exclaimed suddenly: 

“A minister should by rights be a 
leader not only inside of his church, but 
outside of it in the community.” 

“You are right,” I exclaimed with 
great earnestness; “you are right." 

And with that I told him of our own 
Scotch preacher and how he led and 
molded our community; and as I talked 
I could see him actually growing, unfold- 
ing, under my eyes. 

“Why,” said I, “you not only ought to 
be the moral leader of this community, 


but you are!” 
“That’s what I tell him,” exclaimed 
his wife. 


“But he persists in thinking, doesn't 
he, that he is a poor sinner?” 

“He thinks it too much," she laughed. 

“Yes, yes," he said, as much to him- 
self as to us, “a minister ought to be a 
fighter!" 

It was beautiful, the boyish flush 
which now came into his face and the 
light that came into his eyes. I should 
never have identified him with the Black 
Specter of the afternoon. 

"Why," said I, "you are a fighter; 
you're fighting the greatest battle in the 
world to-day —the only real battle — 
the battle for the spiritual view of life." 

Oh, I knew exactly what was the 
trouble with his religion—at least the 
religion which, under the pressure of that 
church, he felt obliged to preach! It was 
the old, groaning, denying, resisting 
religion. It was the sort of religion which 
sets a man apart and assures him that 
the entire universe in the guise of the 
Powers of Darkness is leagued against 
him. What he needed was a reviving 
draft of the new faith which affirms, 
accepts, rejoices, which feels the universe 
triumphantly behind it. And so whenever 
the minister told me what he ought to 





be—for he too sensed the new impulse— 
I merely told him he was just that. He 
needed only this little encouragement to 
unfold. 

"Yes," said he again, “I am and 
should be the real moral leader here.” 

At this I saw Mrs. Minister nodding 
her head vigorously. 

“Tt’s you," she said, “and not Mr. 
Nash, who should lead this community." 

How a woman loves concrete applica- 
tions! She is your only true pragmatist. 
If a philosophy will not work, says she, 
why bother with it? 

he minister rose quickly from his 
chair, threw back his head, and strode 
quickly up and down the room. 

“You are right,” said he; “and I will 
lead it. I'll have my farmers’ meetings 
as I planned." 

It may have been the effect of the 
lamplight, but it seemed to me that little | 
Mrs. Minister, as she glanced up at him, 
looked actually pretty. 

The minister continued to stride up and 
down the room with his chin in the air. 

“Mr. Nash," said she in a low voice 
to me, "is always trying to hold him 


down and keep him back. My husband 


wants to do the great things,"—wistfully. | 
g g y 


"By every right," the minister was 
repeating, quite oblivious of our presence, 
“I should lead this people." 

* He sees the weakness of the church," 
she continued, “‘as well as anyone, and 
he wants to start some vigorous com- 
munity work,—have agricultural meet- 
ings, and boys' clubs, and lots of things 
like that,—but Mr. Nash says it is no 
part of a minister's work: that it cheapens 
religion. He says that when a parson— 
Mr. Nash always calls him parson, and I 
just loathe that name—has preached, and 
prayed, and visited the sick, that's 
enough for him.” 

At this very moment a step sounded 
upon the walk, and an instant later a 
figure appeared in the doorway. 

"Why, Mr. Nash," exclaimed little 


Mrs. Minister, exhibiting that astonish- 


ing gift of swift recovery which is the 
possession of even the simplest women, 
come right in." 

It was some seconds before the minister 
could come down from the heights and 
greet Mr. Nash. As for me, I was never 
more interested in my life. 
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“At the very first glimpse of the garden I wanted to throw off my coat and go at it” | 
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“ Now,” said I to myself, “wẹ shall see 
Christian meet Apollyon.” 

As soon as Mrs. Minister lighted the 
lamp I was introduced to the great man. 
He looked at me sharply with his small 
round eyes, and said: 

* Oh, you are the—the man who was in 
church this afternoon.” 

I admitted it, and he looked around at 
the minister with an accusing expression. 
He evidently did not approve of me, nor 
could I wholly blame him, for I knew well 
how he, as a rich farmer, must look upon 
a rusty man of the road like me. I should 
have liked dearly to cross swords with 
myself, but greater events were imminent. 

In no time at all the discussion, which 
had evidently been broken off at some 
previous meeting, concerning the pro- 
posed farmers' assembly at the church 
had taken on a really lively tone. Mr. 


Ze 


ing thwack upon his knee, and said in a 
high, cutting voice: 

“I don't believe in any such newfangled 
nonsense. It ain't none of a parson's 
business what the community does. 
You're hired, ain't you, an' paid to run 
the church? That’s the end of it. We 
ain't goin’ to have any mixin’ of religion 
an’ farmin’ in this neighborhood.” 

My eyes were on the pale man of God. 
I felt as though a human soul were being 
weighed in the balance. What would he 
do now? What was he worth really as a 
man as well as a minister? 

He paused a moment with downcast 
eyes. saw little Mrs. Minister glance at 
him—once—wistfully. He rose from his 
place, drew himself up to his full height, 
—I shall not soon forget the look on his 
face,—and uttered these amazing words: 

* Martha, bring the ginger-jar." 


Sias bees 


“He turned, reached for his hat, and went out of the 
door into the darkness” 


Nash was evidently in the somewhat 
irritable mood with which important 
people may sometimes indulge them- 
selves, for he bit off his words in a way 
that was calculated to make any but an 
unusually meek and saintly man exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. But the minister, 
with the fine, high humility of those 
whose passion is for great or true things, 


_ was quite oblivious to the harsh words. 


Borne along by an irresistible enthusiasm, 
he told in glowing terms what his plan 


| would mean to the community, how the 


people needed a new social and civic spirit 

" neighborhood religious feeling" he 
called it. And, as he talked, his face 
flushed and his eyes shone with the pure 
fire of a great purpose. But I could see 
that all this enthusiasm impressed the 
practical Mr. Nash as mere moonshine. 
He grew more and more uneasy. Finally 
he brought his hand down with a resound- 





Mrs. Minister, without a word, went 
to a little cupboard on the farther side 
of the room and took down a brown 
earthenware jar, which she brought over 
and placed on the table, Mr. Nash fol- 
lowing her movements with astonished 
eyes. No one spoke. 

The minister took the jar in his hands 
as he might the communion-cup just 
before saying the prayer of the sacrament. 

“Mr. Nash," said hein a loud voice, “I’ve 
decided to hold that farmers' meeting." 

Before Mr. Nash could reply the min- 
ister seated himself and was pouring out 
the contents of the jar upon the table— 
a clatter of dimes, nickels, pennies, a few 
quarters and half dollars, and a very few 
bills. 

* Martha, how much money is there 
here?" 


“Twenty-four dollars and sixteen 
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The minister put his hand into his 
pocket and, after counting out certain 
coins, said: 

*Here's one dollar and eighty-four 
cents more. That makes twenty-six 
dollars. Now, Mr. Nash, you're the 
largest contributor to my salary i in this 
neighborhood. You gave twenty-six 
dollars last year—fifty cents a week. 

t is a generous contribution, but I cannot 
take it any longer. It is fortunate that 
my wife has saved up this money to buy a 
sewing-machine, so that we can pay back 
your contribution in full." 


He paused; no one of us spoke a 
word. 
*Mr. Nash," he continued, and his 


face was good to see, “I am the minister 
here. I am convinced that what the 
community needs is more of a religious 
and social spirit, and I am going about 
getting it in the way the Lord leads 


ar this I saw Mrs. Minister look up at 
her husband with such a light in her eyes 
as any man might well fier his life 
for—1 could not keep my own eyes from 
the pure beauty of it. 

I knew too what this defiance meant. 
It meant that this little family was 
placing its all upon the altar—even the 
pitiful coins for which they had skimped 
and saved for months for a particular 
purpose. Talk of the heroism of the men 
who charged with Pickett at Gettysburg! 
Here was a courage higher and whiter 
than that; here was a courage that dared 
to fight alone. 

As for Mr. Nash, the face of that Chief 
Pharisee was a study. Nothing is so 
paralyzing to a rich man as to find sud- 
denly that his money will no longer com- 
mand him any advantage. lake all 
hard-shelled, practical people, Mr. Nash 
could only dominate in a world which 
recognized the same material supremacy 
that he recognized. Anyone who insisted 
upon flying was lost to Mr. Nash. 

The minister pushed the little pile of 
coins toward him. 


“Take it, Mr. Nash,” said he. 

At that Mr. Nash rose hastily. 

“I will not,” he said gruffly. 

He paused, and looked at the minister 
with a strange expression in his small 
round eyes—was it anger, or was it fear, 
or could it have been admiration? 

“If you want to waste your time on 
fiddlin’ farmers’ meetings,—a ,man that 
knows as little of farmin’ as you do,— 
why, go ahead for all o' me. But don't 
count me in." 

He turned, reached for his hat, and 
then went out of the door into the dark- 
ness. 

For a moment we all sat perfectly 
silent, then the minister rose, and said 
solemnly: 

* Martha, let's sing something." 

Martha crossed the room to the cottage 
organ and seated herselt, on the stool. 

“What shall we sin said she. 

“Something with ae in it,” he re- 
sponded; * “something with plenty of fight 
in it. 

So we sang “Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers, Marching as to War,” and followed 
that up with: 


Awake, my soul, stretch every nerve 
And press with vigor on; 

A heavenly race demands thy zeal 
And an immortal crown. 


When we had finished, and as Martha 
rose from her seat, the minister impul- 
sively put his hands on her shoulders, and 
said: 

* Martha, this is the greatest night of 
my life." 

He took a turn up and down the room, 
and then with an exultant boyish laugh 
said: 

“We'll go to town to-morrow and pick 


out that sewing-machine!” 


I remained with them that night and 
part of the following day, taking a hand 
with them in the garden, but of the 
events of that day I shall speak in another 
chapter. 


The next Adventure, ‘‘I Play the Part of a Spectacle-Peddler,’’ 
will appear in the March number 


A Personal Communication 
to David Grayson 


WE ARE getting hundreds of letters 
of appreciation of David Grayson. 
We could fill the magazine with them, 
and they would make good reading too. 
Here is a lovely one that has just come in 
as we go to press: In commenting on the 
Christmas number, which “is a revela- 
tion, notwithstanding the fact that we 
had been warned," this writer has a 
special message for David Grayson. She 


says: 

“Tell David Grayson that I know just 
how he felt when he got to that pass, 
that he hardly knew whether he owned 
the farm or the farm owned him. I have 
felt just that way; and just wanted to 
slip away from the old farm, the endless 
routine of work, the cows, the poultry, 
etc., but I have found that good reading, 
such as THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE gives 


me, will relieve the dullness of farm life; 
and of an evening, after the work is all 
done, and John has a big roaring fire in 
the old fireplace, we will light the lamp, 
and while the storm rages without we 
will take the Christmas—yes, and the 
November—number of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, and go along ‘the open 
road’ with David, and see all that he 
sees, and laugh, and enjoy his philosophy, 
and we will realize that the things he 
tells us of in his ‘Adventures in Content- 
ment’ are aM about human nature, and 
the real home life, which is the best life 
of all; and he helps us not only to see 
into other people’s hearts, but also to 
look deeper into our own hearts, and see 
whether we are trying to help others along 
the rough places as well as we can. 
“MRS. J. T. MILLER.” 
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Ever Try It On Paint? 
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enough to take off the 


grime without hurting 
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Ordinary scouring soap is too 
coarse and hard for paint—paint 
can't stand being scoured. 
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softer mineral than scouring soaps 
and the mineral is ground as fine 
as flour—too fine to scratch any- 
thing, even paint or plate glass or 
porcelain. 


Simply rub up a lather on the 
cake of Bon Ami with a wet cloth 
and apply the lather to the paint- 
ed surface. The grime will loosen 


and 


cloth and see how clean and fresh 


dissolve. 


Wipe with damp 


the paint looks! 

Bon 
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Last Year’s Jump, 125% 


You've seen the demand for Goodyear 
tires doubled year after year, until the 
tide became a flood. 


Two years ago the sales of these tires 
broke all the records of Tiredom. In 
1911 the sales doubled. In 1912 the in- 
crease was 125 per cent. 


Last year's sales—918,687 tires—ex- 
ceeded the previous 12 years put together. 
Enough sold in one year to completely 
equip 230,000 cars. 


Think What's 


Coming 


Another such increase will bring this 
year's sales to over two million tires. 
Enough for 500,000 cars. 


Our contracts with car makers insure, 
at the minimum, that nearly half of this 
year’s new cars will go out with Goodyear 
tires. Think of that—almost as many 
Goodyears this year as all other tires to- 
gether. 

And the demand from car users is gain- 
ing faster than the demand from makers. 





Output Oversold 


The demand, in fact, for three years 
past, has kept way ahead of our output. 
Yet factory after factory has been built. 

Last year's demand exceeded our out- 
put by some 400,000 tires. 


Now we are building to bring our ca- 
pacity to 8,000 tires per day. 


Find Out Why 


It behooves you who pay tire bills to 
find out the reason for this avalanche of 
trade. 

Men must be saving tire money—sav- 
ing a large percentage—else hundreds of 
thousands of men are mistaken. 

It is too late to say, “‘ Let us wait and 
sec." Men have tested and compared 
with others nearly two million Goodyear 
tires. Their final verdict, now voiced by 
some 250,000 users, is told by last year's 
figures. 

That is too large a verdict to be set 
aside. One glance at these tires will bring 
you to agree with it, for the savings can 
be seen. 
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Done by Mileage Tests 


Note that the Goodyear’s amazing suc- 
cess began with the vogue of odometers. 

In 1905—after five years of tire mak- 
ing—we made scarcely more than 1 per 
cent. of the tires. 

Men used to buy tires by guess. They 
made no comparisons—kept no records 
of mileage. 

Now most cars have odometers. It 
has come to a showdown now on tires, and 
in that showdown Goodyear tires have 
won. 


The Big Savings 


Our invention of No-Rim-Cut tires 
brought two enormous savings. 

One made rim-cutting impossible. And 
that, as shown by careful statistics, saved 
23 per cent. 

Then we made these tires—our patent 
type—10 per cent. over the rated size. 
And that, under average conditions, adds 
25 per cent. to the tire mileage. 

These two features together—N o-Rim- 
Cut and oversize—practically cut tire 
' bills in two. And countless odometers 
proved it. 


Factory Tests 


Then, for years and years, we have 
used the odometer to make our factory 
tests. ` 

We built a machine on which four tires 
at a time are worn out here under all sorts 
of road conditions. 





Here we compared countless fabrics 
and formulas, methods, materials and 
ideas. Here we compared rival tires with 
our own. 

We never let up until this odometer told 
that we had the best tirès in existence. 
Then tens of thousands of other odome- 
ters told the same story to users. 

That’s how Goodyear tires have come 
to rulership of Tiredom. 


Winter Treads 


Our latest invention is this Non-Skid 
tread. Our experts spent three years on 
it. 

It’s a double-thick tread, made of very 
tough rubber. So it has immense endur- 
ance. 

The blocks are deep-cut so they don’t 
wear off. They present to the road sur- 
face countless edges and angles. In every 
direction they grasp with a bulldog grip. 

The blocks meet at the base, so the 
strain is distributed over the fabric the 
same as with smooth-tread tires. With 
separated projections this isn’t so. That’s 
why non-skids have been so short-lived. 

One glance will show you that we have 
solved the non-skid question completely. 
One moment’s comparison will prove to 
you that other non-skids are not half so 
efficient. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book—14th-year 
edition. It tells every way to save on tires. 


AR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 
With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


‘Lo speak it, to understand it, to read 
it, to write it, there is but one best way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 

your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye knows 

it. 


ee must talkit and write 


ET this can be done best 


LANGUAGE- PHONE 
METHOD 


Comrie? Rosenthal s Practical Linguistry 


Thi is s natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase, He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can Jearn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is notexpensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges: 


Cou NM ing Pré cundi. Sedi Edi. 

Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, 

Ere ‘ordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U. S. Military Academy. 

Send for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer and terms 
payments. 


for easy 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 


EGYPT AND THE NILE 


Cook’s luxurious steamers leave Cairo every 
few days for all points on the Nile. 


TOURS TO THE ORIENT 


Tours de Luxe to Egypt, Bible Lands, etc., 
leave Jan. 30, Feb. 19, March 5, 15, 1913. 


WINTER CRUISES 


Panama Canal, West Indies, Mediterranean, 

etc. Headquarters for tickets and information 

for all cruising steamers. Send for Programme 
desired. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


245 BROADWAY, 264 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Montreal, Toronto and 145 Offices Abroad. 


Cook's Traveler's Cheques Are Good All Over the World 














TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


MI Remington No. 6—52?7 

Premler No. 2 — #28 

ial bargains. Have irade- 

antee like new machines 

ily rebuilt, and pe Hec n 
gua 
















Write for “The Typewriter’s Confession” and catalog. 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 











“No nurse can afford to be without the e 
Martha E. Bate; Harper, Kan. (portrait) 


WOULD you dont the ni ost itiractive profession 


open to women toi. : - profession that will 
be of advantage to yov, v; -tner you practice it or 
not? Then let us teach von to become a nurse. 

Thousands of our graduates, without previous 


experience, ire today earning $10 to $25 a week. 

Write for "How I Became a Nurse" and our 
Year Book, expliining our correspondence and 
home practice method; $70 pages with the experi- 
ences of our graduates, 


48 specimen lesson pages sent free to all enquirers 


The apte School of Nursing | 


375 Main St. Eleventh Year Jamestown, N. Y 











Celebrities I 


Verse and Pictures 








Fohn Drew 


OR Perfect “Form” there are but few 
That can compare with Mr. Drew; 
A Form most fittingly displayed 
In roles from London, tailor-made 
By Messrs. Maughn, Pinero, Jones, 
In quiet, gentlemanly tones. 
The Nouveaux-Riches flock, day by day, 
To learn from John how to display 
(Without unnecessary gloom) 
The manners of the drawing-room. 
This possibly may be the cause 
(Or one of them) why John Drew draws. 
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Have Not Met 


By Oliver Herford 


ENGLISH : CERMAN * FRENCH 
ITALIAN = SPANISH 


CORTINA-PHONE | 


“The Original Phonographic Method" 
Awarded Medals—Chicago, 1593; Buffalo, 1901 


D? you want to learn a foreign language by 
listening to it, without a costly teacher, with- 
out loss of time from regular work and at a trifling 
expense? If so, write at once for a Cortinaphone 
booklet describing this marvelous method invented 
by the world famous scientist, Raphael D. Cortina. 
The outfit consists of the Cortina textbooks, a magni- 
ficent phonograph of the two and four minute type, 
and thirty eserlasding non-breakable records. 


IDEAL HOME-STUDY METHOD 


'Thousandshave learned a foreign language byour 
method—just as a child learns its mother tongue— 
by listening to it. Always ready when you have a 
few moments to spare. You can learn to s) kany 


language with its help. Write for testimonials 
from leading University professors and others 
who have u: our method. 


RECORDS FURNISHED IN ANY LANGUAGE 
We will send the complete 
outfit, and if you like it you 

can pay for it in easy 
installments. 
Write for booklet giv- 
ing full particulars. 
CORTINA ACADEMY 
OF LANGUAGES 


Established 1882 
874 Mecca Bldg. 
1600 Broadway, 

New York 





STRIPPED of their labels, there is only 
one toilet paper that stands out as dif- 
ferent from all the rest. 


STi 
“Soft and Clothlike'" 

is mechanically treated with Canada Balsam and 
other emollients, imparting a soft, clothlike texture 
that is immediately distinguishable. Each roll is 
wrapped in parchment ont packad three in a carton, 
to protect it from irritating dust. 

Three Rolls for 25c. 

(Except in Rocky Mountains and Canada) 
Send for FREE Sample Packet 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
651 Glenwood Ave. Philadelphia 


New-Skin 
For Cuts 


New-Skin is an antiseptic liquid for 
use on cuts, scrapes, etc. It forms 
a waterproof film, flexible and trans- 
parent. ‘This protects the hurt and 








G. K. Chesterton 


HEN Plain Folk, such as you or I, 
See the Sun sinking in the sky, 
We think it 1s the Setting Sun, 
But Mr. Gilbert Chesterton 
Is not so easily misled. 





allows it to heal. Carry New-Skin 
with you for emergencies. Always 
have a bottle in the house. 


He calmly stands upon his head, 


Pocket size 10c, home size 25c. At 
druggists. See directions and circular. 


NEWSKIN COMPANY 
98-100 Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


And upside-down obtains a new 

And Chestertonian point of view. 

Observing thus, how from his toes 

The sun creeps nearer to his nose, 

He cries with wonder and delight, 
“How Grand the SUNRISE is to-night!” 








Experiences of an Airman 


Aloft in a 
Thunder-Storm 


OME people have an idea that 
all the thrills of air-voyaging must 


be had in an aéroplane, but this is” 


far from being true. The most 
thrilling stories ever told are the recalled 
experiences of balloon voyages, where 
there have been encounters with storms 
in the air. 

A year ago last July I accompanied 
Mr. Clifford B. Harmon in the balloon 
“NewYork” in the National Balloon Race 
held at Kansas City. This balloon was 
one of the best ever built by the vet- 
eran aéronaut and father of ballooning in 
this country, Captain Thomas S. Baldwin. 
It was built for racing purposes, and con- 
tained eighty thousand cubic feet of 
gas. When fully inflated, it stood as 
high as a good-sized house, over eighty 
feet from the ground to its great valve on 
top, which was surmounted by a “‘sun- 
bonnet" or rather "rain-hat," for it 
looked like one and acted as the other, 
being used to keep the rain from settling 
down on the valve-lids. This is needed 
because rain not only adds weight to 
the balloon, but comes pouring down in 
a cataract when you pull the valve-rope 
and open the valve, drenching everything 
in the car below. 

It was in this balloon that Mr. Harmon 
and I had made the American duration 
record, 48 hours and 26 minutes, or more 
than two days in the air. I must turn 
aside to speak of this trip, for on this 
occasion we had sailed all over the 
Central West, Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
and the * Houn' Dawg” State, as anyone 
would recognize who had had occasion 
to learn how far the real animal's voice 
can penetrate, especially upward to a 
balloon high above the clouds. During 
this trip Mr. Harmon and I reached very 
great altitudes. We established the 
American record for altitude, and reached 
a point considerably over four miles 
above the surface of the earth, our 
instruments registering 24,200 feet ac- 
cording to our measurements. At this 
great height our sensations were of a 
different nature from anything ever 
experienced on earth. The air is very 
rare, only about one half the density 
of that on the surface of the earth, and 
consequently you feel a great relief of 
pressure, and while sitting still, as is 
necessary in a balloon-basket, you feel 
light as a feather, and as if you had no 
body at all. Your breathing is almost 
twice as rapid as on the earth, for you 
must get double the volume of air for 
an amount of oxygen equal to what 
you are accustomed to. Of course, if 
you did any physical work such as 
mountain-climbers do, you would soon 
be completely exhausted. You sit like 
a majestic condor peacefully in your 
basket, looking about and gazing down 
below on the great earth stretched far 
beneath you, hazy and dim, sometimes 
hardly distinguishable for the thin stra- 
tum of cirrus clouds which at different 
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elevations slightly veil the distinct- 
ness of the far-stretching earth below. 
You seem to be veritably suspended in 
interstellar space, literally with your 
wagon hitched to a star—or rather a 
planet, for the immense orange globe 
above you has no pointing rays, as the 
orthodox stars appear to have, but in 
color as well as shape reminds you that 
you learned in your geography primer 
that the earth was "round like an 
orange." 

Below you, when the mists and *' liberty 
scarfs" that veil the face of the earth 
thin away, you could see at this great 
height, not the mere seven miles that is 
all the curvature of the earth would let 
you see at its surface, but more than 
three hundred miles in every direction; 
or, to make the picture more clear, 
you could see all of the Middle States, 
or all of the country between New York 
and Cleveland, and it would look almost 
exactly like those great maps on the 
walls of the new Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in New York City. I don’t know 
about the color, however; perhaps you 
recall how Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 
were surprised in their observations from 
their aérial craft when the States which 
they saw below them did not seem to be 
pink or yellow at all, as they were in their 
geographies. There is one thing, though, 
that is all right on the earth, and the 
good Lord must have had the map to go by 
when He made them. All the lakes and 
large bodies of water look blue, just the 
way they should look. Lake Huron, Lake 
Michigan, and the lakes of the north 
looked from the balloon on its way to 














“The balloon, pitching and swaying, was 


sucked into a mighty vortex" 


By Augustus Post | 


Illustrations 2y John O. Todahl 





Canada just exactly as they did on the 
maps, and so, on another trip, did 
Chesapeake Bay. 

I have spoken so far of the still air, 
of hanging motionless in an apparently 
motionless car, far above the world, so 
that it may have seemed as if the air were 
always still in a balloon, with all plain 
sailing and nothing to do but identify 
things on the map; but air can act very 
differently, as you shall see. 

The Kansas City race of 1911 was held 
to select representatives for America in 
the International Gordon Bennett Cup 
Race to be held later in the year. We 
were fortunate in drawing last place for 
starting in this race, which enabled us 
to get away when the air had cooled 
somewhat and the gas had come down to 
the temperature of the surrounding air, 
giving us a better chance to get a good 
equilibrium quickly. We left the ground 
about six o'clock in the evening, and 
sailed away after the ten other balloons 
which had preceded us, with a great deal 
of excitement and even of genuine 
emotion in the large crowd that had 
gathered to witness the impressive 
ceremonies at the start of a national 
balloon-race — a crowd among which 
there were many who had never seen one 
of these large "ships of the sky." The 
air was calm, and the conditions were ideal 
for a long balloon trip. We got out our 
maps, let out the guide-rope, and made 
everything shipshape for the voyage. 
We watched the crowd fade into a black 
speck and the great city become enveloped 
in its pall of smoke; the open country 
stretched below us, and the other balloons 
were spaced away in the distance one 
beyond the other like great can-buoys 
in line on the water showing the way out 
of the harbor to a steamer at the start 
of her voyage. Far beyond was the 
growing darkness of approaching night- 
fall, while away in the west the setting 
sun was glowing like a hot coal in the 
smoke of the city we were leaving behind 
us. Soon the moon rose full and brightly 
shining, looking through the clear air 
with a smiling face at the smoky old 
orb just disappearing in the west, as if 
to say, “ I spy," as the children do around 
the corner in their games of hide-and- 
seek. It does look from a balloon as if 
the planets must have a great game 
chasing one another and never catching 
up with their quarry. 

We took turns handling the balloon, 
and about nine o'clock we had our 
supper. We opened a can of soup sur- 
rounded by lime and poured water on 
the lime, which slaked it, and. boiled 
the soup, which was in an inner can. 
This is our “fireless cooker." We opened 
the inner can and had our hot julienne 
with crackers and chicken, and a cup of 
hot tea from our vacuum- -bottles— this 
is the way we keep house in a balloon. 
The basket is rather small, to be sure, 
but when we wish to sleep we lie down and 
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Each 


In every make an oc- 
casional car proves al- 
most trouble-proof. No 
break-downs, no repairs. 


The man who gets it 
tells his friends he got a 
lucky car. 


But every buyer of Reo 
the Fifth gets a lucky 
car. This is how I in- 
sure it. 


How I Do It 


A lucky car means simply a car 
built with proper care and caution. 
I have spent 26 years in learning all 
that is necessary. 


I have all of my steel made to 
formula. Then every lot is analyzed 
twice to prove its accord with the 
formula. 


Then the finished parts are tested. 
In every part I require over-capacity, 
not less than 50 per cent. 


The gears are tested in a crushing 
machine, to prove that each tooth 
will stand 75,000 pounds. 


Springs are tested in another 
machine for 100,000 vibrations. 


Added Cost 


I use big tires—34x4—to save you 
tire expense and trouble. This year, 
by adding 30 per cent. to my tire 
cost, I have added 65 per cent. to the 
average tire mileage. 


I use in this car 190 drop forgings, 


R. M. OWEN & CO. ° 


30-35 
Horsepower 


Wheel Base — 
112 Inches 
Tires— 
34x 4 Inches 
Center Control 


Demountable 
Rims 

Three electric 
lights 

Speed — 
45 Miles per 
Hour 

Made with 
2and5 To 
Passenger 


Bodies (list price $170). 


eneral Sales 
Agents for 


and windshield not included in price. 


a Lucky 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


to avoid all hidden flaws. Steel cast- 
ings would cost half as much. 


I use 15 roller bearings—1l of 
them Timken, 4 Hyatt High Duty. 
'The usual ball bearings cost one-fifth 
as much, but ball bearings often break. 


_I use a $75 magneto to save igni- 
tion troubles. 


I doubly heat my carburetor—with 
hot air and hot water—to deal with 
low-grade gasoline. 

I use a centrifugal pump, instead 
of a syphon, to insure positive circu- 
lation. 

I use 14-inch brake drums for 
safety. Also seven-leaf springs, two 
inches wide. 


1,000 Tests 


The various parts of this car, dur- 
ing the making, get a thousand tests 
and inspections. : 

Each engine, for instance, is tested 
48 hours—20 hours on blocks, 28 
hours in the chassis. 


Car 


Fitted parts are ground over and 
over, until we get utter exactness. 


Each body is finished with 17 coats. 
It is deeply upholstered with genuine 
Tenet, filled with the best curled 

air. 


The electric dash lights are set flush 
with the dashboard. Thus the car's 
appearance shows the care we use. 


Center Control 


No other car has such easy control 
as you find in this Reo the Fifth. 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a handle only three inches in 
each of four directions, 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. So the car has no levers, 
either side or center, to clog the way 
in front. 


You get in this car the wanted left 
side drive. The driver sits close to 
the cars he passes. Yet you shift the 
gears with your right hand, just as 
with the old right hand drive. 


Costs Me $200 Per Car 


Reo the Fifth, without these pre- 
cautions, could be easily built for 
$200 less. For the first few months 
you might not know the difference. 
But in years to come this skimping 
might cost you several times $200. 


I know this well, for I have built 
cars for 26 years—over 60,000 of 
them. I know the cause of troubles. 


I save this $200 per car by building 
only one model, by building all my 


own parts, by wonderful factory 
efficiency. And I put that saving 
into these extremes, to save you 
after-cost. 

If you think that it pays to have 
a car like this, ask us to send you 
the details. 

Our thousand dealers now are 
showing the 1913 model of Reo the 
Fifth. Write for our catalog and we 
will tell you where to see the car. 


REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and sli vei 
windshield, gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and. brackets—all for $100 extra 
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“Dashed on... 
wire fences, tearing down telegraph lines, 
smashing a telephone pole to splinters” 


crashing through barbed 


curl up on an “air-mattress,” while the 
pilot on watch keeps his eye on the instru- 
ments and navigates the vessel. The 
Germans have a very clever way of 
making themselves comfortable in their 
balloons, for they cut a little door in the 
side of the car, and when they lie down 
on their bunk at one side of their basket 
they open this door and stick their feet 
out as we might do out of a window in a 
room too small for lying out straight. 
After supper was over and our things 
stowed away, we noticed what seemed to 
be occasional flashes of heat-lightning far 
off on the horizon, but we thought little 
of it. Soon these became frequent, and 
we saw that a storm was gathering, but, 
as it was far to one side of the direction 
in which we were going, we thought it 
would pass around us. However, we 
began to hear the rumble of thunder and 
knew that the tempest was nearing. The 
air grew chill, and before we could realize 
what was happening the balloon, pitch- 
ing and swaying, was sucked into a 
mighty vortex where amidst the deafening 
roar of the thunder and the lightning’s 
vivid glare, surging and swinging and 
spinning around and around, the balloon 
shot right up into the very heart of a 
cyclone. Every flash of lightning blinded 
us, and each clap of thunder felt like the 
blow of a mighty hammer on the side 
of the car. We had to hold to the edge of 
the basket to keep from being hurled out. 
The balloon, bouncing and tossing, rose 
and fell thousands of feet with frightful 
rapidity in the whirl of the maelstrom. 
e rose thirteen thousand feet, —over 
two miles, —and then cast out ballast to 
try to ride above the storm, but it 
was impossible. We lost all control of the 
balloon—usually so amenable to guid- 
ance, it was now like a chip in the gorge 
of Niagara. Its upward rushes were like 
those of a rocket, through a darkness 
black as ink, changing now and again 
to a blinding glare as the lightning, more 
vivid than we had ever seen, turned night 
into a strange and lurid day. For we were 


not watching the lightning from afar, 
as one does on the earth, where it is like 
a light seen through a window—we were 


inside of it, enveloped in its blinding glow. 


Through a rift in the clouds we caught 
sight of the earth far below, and saw that 
we were dashing downward with such 
violence that it seemed as if the ground 
were rushing up at us. We saw too that 
the basket was’ going to strike. Just as 
the shock came we pulled the valve- 
rope, and the huge balloon started on a 
mad dash across the fields, dragging us 
with terrific speed after it. I crawled out 
into the concentrating ring at the risk of 
falling out on the ground or of getting 
my legs caught under the basket. Grasp- 
ing the rip-cord, I pulled it with all my 
might. It slipped through my fingers, 
and tore off a ring I was wearing, taking 
the flesh with it. Just then my com- 
panion, Mr. Harmon, nearly fell out, and 
pulling him in we crouched in the bottom 
of the basket. 

The balloon dashed on, crashing right 
through two barbed-wire fences, tearing 
down two telegraph-lines, smashing a 
telephone-pole to splinters, bounding on 
into a patch of woods, over a farmhouse, 
and landing in a corn-field fully two 
miles from where it first struck the ground. 

We made up our minds then and there 
that the next time we were in a balloon, 
and saw a cyclone coming, we would 
come down. 

There is an interesting sequel to this 
adventure, which shows that the unex- 
pected sometimes happens, and that some 
of the Arabian Nights’ Tales may be 
founded on fact. Some time afterward 
Mr. Harmon received a letter from the 
farmer who lived near where this oc- 
curred, saying that while plowing in his 
field he had found a ring, and asking 
if we had either of us lost one. We told 
him that one of us had, he sent it on, 
and so I have my seal-ring again as a 


us souvenir of this experience. 
rilling experiences are really more 
interesting to look back upon than they 














“The aeroplane . . . spun round as if on 
a pivot . . . ‘looping the loop’ on 
its way to the ground" 


are while one is passing through them, 
for sometimes things happen with such 
rapidity that it is impossible for the brain 
to get their record, just as a sound may 
be of too high pitch to be heard, or a 
color without the range of the human 
eye to perceive—although General Allen, 
hief of the Signal Corps, was telling me 
recently of a | QN a who has been 
able to hear light, and Major Squier says 
we may some day be seeing the air. But 
I have had at least one set of thrills 
that is perfectly useless so far as I am 
concerned, for all I know about them is 
what witnesses told me afterward. In 
the early days of flying in this country, 
at New Orleans, just before the tragic 
event in which John B. Moissant was 
killed, I went with the Curtiss company, 
including Ely, McCurdy, and ard, 
to the City Park driving-track to make 
exhibition flights. The grounds were not 
very large, and what with the trees and 
the grand stand with its high flag-poles 
it required the utmost skill and attention 
to navigate, especially as at that time, 
with low-powered aéroplanes, one had to 
calculate most carefully exactly what he 
intended to do, for there was not the 
reserve power that one has now in 
powerful and fast machines. Perhaps, 
too, I was ''object-struck," as every 
boy will understand who has learned to 
ride a bicycle, by a single large tree 
on one side of the track—anyway, the 
aéroplane I was flying sagged down just 
enough to tip the end of its left wing 
on the top of that tree’s branches, so 
that the machine spun around as if on 
a pivot, and turned over completely, 
“looping the loop” on its way to the 
ground. I must have clung on to the 
seat, for when the machine crashed to 
earth it landed right side up on its wheels, 
the engine went right down to the ground, 
and I was still sitting there on the seat, 
as they told me afterwards. But as for 
me, I did not know anything as it 
happened, nor until I woke up in my 
room at the hotel where McCurdy had 
taken me in an automobile as soon as 
possible. They told me I had picked my- 
self up out of the wreckage and told them 
to go on with the flying, for I was not 
injured; but I have not an idea what 
happened, even before I got into the 
machine. I recall going out with the 
party in a taxicab to the grounds, and 
then waking up in my bed and hearing 
about it from “Gene” Ely and his father, 
but as for anything that occurred in be- 
tween I might as well not have been there. 
These sensations are lost for good, but 
not those of the balloon-trip through the 
storm. These I could not only feel, but 
remember, so that in reading Kipling’s 
“With the Night Mail" once more in 
the light of my own memories it seemed 
as if the struggle with the electric storm 
that it describes must have been the 
experience of an eye-witness. So I sent 
some of the details to Mr. Kipling, that 
he might see how far his prophetic vision 
had been able to set forth reality, and he 
wrote back, in the course of an interest- 
ing letter, that he felt “very pleased 
that the atmosphere, with which I took 
such liberties in my tale, behaved as I 
had made it do,” and that it is the men 
* with a neck or two to spare" that, by 
going straight into the heart of the 
storm, can enlarge our knowledge. 


"E 
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A Wonderful Painting 
of the Grand Canyon 
by Thomas Moran 


N the January number of The 

American Magazine there ap- 

peared a frontispiece giving 

a faithful reproduction in color 
of anew painting by Thomas Moran, 
entitled **A Glimpse of the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona from the Rim 
Road." 

This painting was made in the 
Spring of 1912. 

There also appeared in the same 
issue of The American an interest- 
ing article about Mr. Moran, now 
seventy-six yearsold, who more than 
any other artist has made us ac- 
quainted with our great West. 

Of the many, many thousands of 
people who have visited this titan 
of chasms only a very few know 
what the Rim Road is, for the good 
reason that it has only just been 
completed. 

The following extract about the 
“Hermit Rim Road” is taken from 
alittle book, entitled ‘‘Trails, Drives 
and Saddle Horses, Grand Canyon.”’ 


**The most unique scenic roadway in the world 
has been built by the Santa Fe, from El Tovar 
Hotel and Bright Angel Camp, westward to 
the head of Hermit Trail, a distance of about 
nine miles. 

It is called Hermit Rim Road. Engineering 
skill and a liberal purse have combined to make 
a permanent, macadamized thoroughfare, that 
is wide, safe, dustless and as level as a floor. 
It may be likened to a city boulevard in the 
wilderness. 

The first section of three milesis the old cinder 
road to Hopi Point, rebuilt to standard width 
of thirty feet, with a central driveway, fourteen 
feet wide, of crushed stone rolled hard. The 
new section, six miles long, is similarly built. 

It follows the rim from Hopi Point, by way 
of Mohave Point, to Pima Point, and thence 
along east side of Hermit Basin to top of the 
new Hermit Trail. 

No other road in the world is built along 
the brink of such a tremendous abyss—where, 
in places, there is a sheer drop of 2,000 feet 
within a rod of the travelled track, and another 
drop below that almost as far. Yet you are as 
comfortable as in an easy chair at home. 

All along the route the gigantic panorama 
of El Grande Canyon stretches for miles and 
miles, a world of beauty unspeakable. 

The Hermit Rim Road trip is one which 
every Grand Canyon visitor should take. In 
no other way can so much of the Canyon be 
seen in so short a time. 


Take a ride over this skyline highway in one’ 


of the four-horse coaches of El Tovar trans- 
portation department, or in a two-horse surrey. 
Go on the regular schedule, or special, as you 
please. Go in the forenoon or afternoon. The 
round trip easily may be made in three hours, 
plus whatever time is allowed for stops on the 
way and at road end. 

Starting from El Tovar Hotel the road 
quickly ascends El Tovar Hill, with a back- 
ward glance across Tusayan Forest to the 
San Francisco Peaks and neighboring moun- 
tains; thence, still among the pines and cedars, 
down into Coconino Wash and up Tusayan 
Hiil, by Maricopa Point to Hopi Point, long 
noted foi its unrivalled sunset view. 

From Hopi Point the roadway closely fol- 
lows the rim, though all the way from El 
"Tovar there are frequent glimpses of the titan 
of chasms. One mile further on is Mohave 
Point. You have traversed a huge curve on 
top of Hopi Wall, with Poweli Abyss yawn- 
ing below, just opposite where the granite 
gorge is deepest. 

Rounding Mohave Point, the next leg of the 
journey is three and four-fifths miles to Pima 
Point, the greatest curve of the trip. Below, 
and between the two points named, is The In- 
ferro, the most impressive chasm on the south 
rim. Right under Mohave Point, on the pla- 
teau, 3,800 feet below, is a huge rock form 
called The Alligator; while in the same posi- 
tion, underneath Pima Point, is the Canyon 
Lion. 

Riding along the edge of the Great Mohave 
Wall, you pass, in succession Vista Monu- 
mente, Sawtooth Mesa, The Terraces, the 
Cut-Off, Vista Camino, Big Bend Point, Art- 
ists' View, Pinyon Arroyo and Juniper Hill— 
each with its special appeal. 

At Pima Point the road turns southward, 
for the final one and a fifth miles. From Cat- 
aract Breaks there is a wide outlook across the 
Cataract Canyon country. An unusual view 
of the Colorado River is afforded at Vista del 
Rio. Again passing the cut-off road, which is 
used for freighting and a telephone line, there 
is a straightaway run to the head of Hermit 
Trail, at an elevation of 6,400 feet, or about 
500 feet lower than El Tovar. 

Right here a new trail is being built by the 
Santa Fe to the Colorado River, eight miles 
distant. Here, too, there is a Rest House. 

On the return journey the scene seems en- 
tirely different, owing to the magic of the sun's 
shadows, which have changed the aspect of 
every wall and chasm and temple—whether in 
the gorge below, or across the river and up the 
side canyons to the Kaibab Plateau on the 
north rim. 

This drive takes three and one-half hours, 
allowing for stops on the way west at Marico- 
pa, Hopi, Mohave and Pima Points."' 


There are many other interest- 
ing things in this little book, which 
is illustrated from photographs, 
and you may have a copy of it by 
writing to W. J. Black, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, A. T. & S. F. 
Railway System, 1087 Railway Ex- 
change, Chicago. 
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America's 


finest 


Santa Fe 


de-Luxe 


Chicago and Los An- 
geles—winter season. 


“Extra fast, extra fine, extra fare.” 


California 
Limited 

Exclusively for first-class travel 
—the year ’round. 
These two trains are recom- 
mended to travelers who wish 
ideal service. 
Fred Harvey dining-car meals. 
En route you may visit the 


Grand Canyon of Arizona 


Send for our new travel books, telling about 
a delightful journey through the Southwest 
Land of Enchantment to winterless Cali- 
fornia, where you can motor and play golf 
under sunny skies. 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 








The Affair of the Lady 
Missionary 


By 
Edgar 
Wallace 


HE house of 
De Silva, 
Mackiney 
& Company 
is not so well known 
as, say, the Rocke- 
fellers or the house v 
of Marshall Field, " 
nor does it inspire the same confidence in 
circles of world finance as the house of 
Rothschild or Pierpont Morgan. Yet 
on the coast De ilva and Mackiney 
(where they dug up the last ethnological 
abomination, I som not) held a position 
analogous to all ue pou I have named 
in combination. were the Roths- 
childs, the Marshall TE de the Pierpont 
Morgans, of that particular coast. It is 
said that they put up a proposition that 
they should coin their own money, but a 
conservative government—with a small 
"c"—politely declined to sanction the 


suggestion. 

hey had a finger in all the pies that 
were baked in that part of the world. 
They had interests in steamship com- 
panies, controlled banks, financed ex- 
ploration and exploitation. companies, 
helped in the creation of railways, floated 
gold mines, but, before and above all, 
they sold things to the natives, and 
received in exchange other things of 
infinitely greater value than they gave. 
The trading store and the trading cara- 
van were the foundation of the house of 
De Silva & Mackiney—De Silva had 
long since retired from the business, and 
was the Marquis de Something or other 
of the Kingdom of Portugal—and even 
in the days of its greater prosperity 
native truck was its long suit. A 
little steamer would come slowly to a 
sandy beach where the only sign of 
civilization was a tin-roofed shanty and a 
flagstaff. 

Great hogsheads bound together by 
rope would be cast overboard, and a 
steam pinnace would haul the consign- 
ment to land. 

Then would follow lighter after lighter 
loaded with straw-packed cases, and these 
a solitary white man sweating under a 
huge sun-helmet would receive on behalf 
of Messrs. De Silva & Mackiney, and 
carefully remove to the store of De Silva 
& Mackiney, till the caravans which had 
been despatched by the same reputable 
frm had returned from the dark in- 
terior, Then would the carriers be paid 
their wages—in gin. Some there were who 
preferred rum, and for these the big hogs- 
heads would be tapped, but in the main 
the favorite form of recompense was to 
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be found in the lightly packed cases, 
where between straw lay the square- 
faced bottles of German spirit. 


Emanuel Mackiney was worth, if 
rumor be true, something over a million, 
and, like John Bright's visitor, that was 
all he was worth. He was immensely 
wealthy and immensely unscrupulous, so 
that while his checks were honored from 
French Dacca to Portuguese Benguella, 
he himself was not honored anywhere. 

Though his English was not perfect, 
though his origin was obvious, he in- 
variably spoke of England as “home.” 

That is all that is necessary to tell 
about Emanuel Mackiney. IS son is 
entitled to a distinct description. 


BURNEY MACKINEY had completed 

his education in England, having ex- 
ploited it with less profit than his father 
had exploited the coast. 

He was big, and coarse, and strong. He 
had lived long enough in England to 
elaborate the vices he had acquired on 
the coast; for he had grown up in the 
business, knew the language of a dozen 
peoples, and the habits of every nation 
from the borders of Dahomey to Angola. 
A tall man with plump cheek of bronze 
rosiness, full of lip and plump of chin, 
he had all the confidence in himself which 
unlimited possessions beget. 

And Burney was in love. 

He made the girl's acquaintance before 
the ship which was carrying him back to 
the handsome stucco mansion at Sierra 
Leone had reached Teneriffe. 

A slim girl, with a wise, sad face, 
delicately molded. This was Sister Ruth 
Glandynne. . . . 

"Missionary, eh?" Burney's good- 
natured contempt, like Burney's wealth, 
was obvious. “Africa isn't the sort of 
place for a girl." 


“I know worse,'' she responded with a 


smile. 

“And what part of the coast are you 
going to?" he asked. 

“I am going to open a mission on the 
Isisi River," she said. 

“Alone?” 

She nodded. 

“It isn't very unusual, you know,” she 
said. — 'There were two missionaries 


Illustrations 
By 
Lejaren 


Hiller 


coming, but my 
companion fell sick 
—she will come out 
later." 

“H’m,” said Bur- 


“Isisi River, 


"You know it?" 

She was interested; the gray eyes which 
had regarded him with suspicion. and 
hostility were now alight with interest. 

"Not exactly: we've never got in 
there, ye know. My governor does all 
the trade of the coast, but they've kept 
us out of the Isisi. There was a com- 
missioner man there, perfect dog of a 
man, named Sanders. You'll hate him. 
He loathes missionaries and traders and 
all that." 

This was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance which led within two days to a 
proposal. 

o Burney's intense amazement he 
was unhesitatingly rejected. 

“Tt is most flattering that you should 
think that way," she said, meeting his 
eye without embarrassment, “but I have 
no wish to marry—anybody.” 

“One minute, Miss Glandynne,” he 
said roughly; “don’t make any mistake. 
You think my being rich and you being 
poor makes a difference—my father 
wouldn’t mind 

"T never gave your financial position 
a moment's thought," she said, rising, 
“and you really cannot be any judge of 
mine. 

“I love you,” he muttered. "I've never 
met a girl as stunning as you. Look here," 
he ld his hand upon her arm, “I could 
have had the pick of women at home, on 
my word I could. Titled ladies, some 
of my but there’s something about 
you...” 

They were alone on the promenade 
deck, and it was dark, and he had dined 
and was full of confidence. 

“There’s something about you"—he 
tightened his hold on her arm—‘‘that 
gets into my blood, Ruth.” 

In a second she was clasped in his strong 
arms, struggling. 

“Let me go!” she cried. 

For answer he bent and kissed her 
fiercely. 

With a superhuman effort she freed 
herself and staggered back against the 
rail, pale and trembling. 

“You blackguard!” she breathed. 

The scorn in her steady eyes cowed 
him. 

"]m sorry," he muttered. 
fool—I've had a little to drink . . . 





"I'm a 
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Che Onty GREAT ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


International American 
in Scholarship in Ideals 


The Indispensable Reference Work In Every American Family 
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It is modern in plan; concise in statement; convenient in reference; accurate and reliable in fact; impartial and fair in 
opinion. Comprehensively prepared by specialists; judiciously edited by experts. It gives pronunciation and derivation of 
words; artistic and informing illustrations of subjects. For these and other potent reasons, 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


is freely conceded to be the most complete, authoritative, practical, and interesting encyclopaedia in the English language. 
If you want confirmation of this claim, ask the Librarians of Universities, Colleges, Schools and Public Libraries, and the 
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She walked swiftly along the deck and 
disappeared down the companionway, 
and for three days he did not see her. 

Another man would have been ashamed 
to meet her again, but Burney Mackiney 
was not of this kind. He had views on 
women, and had no other regret than that 
he had apologized. That was weak, he 


on the Isisi River with nothing but 
cannibals and native brutes about you.” 
“Any variety of brute is preferable to 
you," she said; and the insult'went home. 
For a moment he stood incoherent 
with rage, then he loosed upon her a flood 
of invective. 
She took advantage of his humiliation 





"Tie him to a tree and make ready for a flogging,’ said Sanders” 


felt. The stronger, the more masterful 
you are with women the better they like 
it. He waited his opportunity. 

The night before the ship reached 
Sierra Leone he found her sitting on the 
fore part of the promenade deck, alone. 

“Miss Glandynne,” he greeted; and 
she looked up with a cold stare. “Look 
here, what's the good of being bad friends? 
I've made up my mind to marry you. 

She would have risen, but she feared a 
repetition of the scene in which she had 
been an unwilling actress; so she sat in 
silence, and he misinterpreted her atti- 
tude. 

“T can't get you out of mv mind,’ 
went on; “it’s damnable to think of you 


to escape. He did not see her again, 
though she saw him, for she watched the 
boat that carried him to land at Sierra 
Leone with heartfelt gratitude. 


R. COMMISSIONER SANDERS 
came down to the beach to meet her, 
and he was in no amiable frame of mind. 
She saw a man of medium height, 
dressed in spotless white, a big white 
helmet shading his face tanned to the 
color of teak. His face was thin and 
clean- shaven, his eyes unwavering and 
questioning, his every movement con- 
veying the impression of alert vitality. 
“T suppose I ought to be glad to see 
you," he said, shaking his head reprov- 


ingly. ‘You're the first white woman I’ve 
seen for many rains—but you're a 
responsibility." 

She laughed and gave him a cool, soft 
hand to shake. 


"You don't like missionaries, do 
you?" she smiled. : 
“T don't," said Sanders, "but I’ve 


had all sorts of orders to see that you're 
comfortable, and really there is a lot of 
work on the river—medical work among 
the women. You're the doctor, I suppose? 

She shook her head. 

“T’m the nurse,” she said; “ 
was taken ill before I sailed." 
* Humph," said Sanders. 

He had had a hut prepared for her 
and two native women trained to the 
way of white folk to wait upon her. He 
gave her dinner that night at his bunga- 
low, and invited the houssa captain to 
share the meal. It was the nearest 
approach to a chaperon he could find. 
“Tve a hut built for you," he said, 
'and the stores and furniture which 
came for you have been sent up. There 
are three or four missionaries. in. the 
country. You will find Father O'Leary 
at Gosinkusu; that's about a hundred 
miles from you. He's a decent sort of 
chap. Theres a man named Boyton; 
he's a Baptist or something, and is always 
on the rampage against the Father for 
proselytizing his flock. Boyton lives 
about one hundred and fifty miles from 
you. They're the principal missionaries.” 

He gave her a brief history of the 
district in which she was to live; indeed, 
he told her much more than he ever in- 
tended telling, but those gray eyes were 
very compelling, and those lips were so 
ready to smile. 

She stayed two days at headquarters, 
and on the third morning her beaigiei 
were packed on the Laire. 

Before this she met Bosambo of Mon- 
rovia, specially summoned. 

“This man is chief of the tribe which 
lies nearest to your station," said San- 
ders, “though you are practically in the 
Isisi country. I have sent forhim to... 

“Tell him to look after me,” she smiled, 
and Sanders smiled responsively. 

“Something like that. As a matter of 
fact, I wanted you to see him here, so 
that he might know that you go as my 
guest and my friend." 

He stammered a little, for Sanders was 
not used to saying pretty things. 

When he had seen her on board, he 


the doctor 


'sent for Bosambo. 


“ Bosambo,” he said in the vernacular, 
“this lady is of my race, and she will be 
alone among my people, who are wicked 
and cunning, seeking to deceive her, for 
she is a God-woman, though she is also 
a doctor. 

“Now to you I say, guard her till your 
last breath of life, and be in my place, 
as me, in all matters that touch her." 

Bosambo stretched out his hands, 
palms upward. 

“Master,” he said earnestly, “if I swore 
by the Blessed Virgin whom I worship 
in Liberia, behold I do not know who I 
swear by, for I have forgotten the holy 
things that the Fathers taught me. But 
by my head, and spirit, and by my life- 
ghost, I will do as you say.” 

He turned and walked majestically to 
the boat. Half-way down the beach he 
turned about, and came back to Sanders. 
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$4 Invested in Vogue 


(A Tiny Fraction of your loss 
on one I[ll-Chosen Gown) 


May Save You $400 


The gown you buy and never wear is the really 
expensive one! Hats, furs, gloves, that just miss 
being exactly what you want are the clothes 
that cost you more than you can afford. 


Vogue for the Coming Year 


Motor Fashions January 1 
Smartest novelties for owner, 
guests, car and driver. 


White and Southern Fashions January 15 
The trend of coming styles as seen 
in the Southland. 


Smart Fashions for Limited Incomes Feb. 1 
First aid to the fashionable wom- 
an of small means. 


Forecast of Spring Fashions Feb. 15 
e earliest authentic news of 
the Spring mode. 
Spring Patterns March 1 
Working models for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


Spring Dress Mat. & Trimmings March 15 
How the Spring models shall be 
developed. 


Spring Millinery April 1 
The newest models in smart hats, 
veils and coiffures. 
Spring Fashions . April 15 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists, lingerie and accessories. 
Bride's Spring fashi: d ial Meyit 
te Spring fashions and specia 
bridal T teresia 
Summer Homes May 15 
A journey “thro’ pleasures and 
palaces” in Newport and elsewhere. 
Summer Fashions Jane 1 
The final showing of the Summer 
modes that will be. 
European and Travel Jane 15 
Where to go, how to go, what to 
wear and how to wear it. 
Hot Weather Outing Fashions | Jab d 
e correct wardrobe and equip- 
ment for all outdoor sports. 
Vacation July 15 
e perennial interests of Summer 
described and pictured. 
Outdoor Life August 1 
The beau monde at play in New- 
port, Bar Harbor and the Berk- 
shires. 
Children's Fashions August 15 
tfits for the infant and the 
school boy or girl. 


Autumn Millinery September 1 
guide to the season's best ex- 
pressions in hats and bonnets. 

Forecast of Autumn Fashions Sept. 15 
'The first accurate forecast of the 
fashions for Autumn. 

Autumn Patterns October 1 
A grown-up picture book, fea- 
turing Vogue's patterns for Fall 
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Join today the most smartly dressed women in America— 
the women who use Vogue. To subscribe for a whole 
year costs only $4—an insignificant part of the waste 
on a small badly selected hat or gown. Before send- 
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Autumn Shopping October 15 | : 
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Winter Fashions November 1 
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Midwinter fashions, festivities and 
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Spring Dress Mat. & Trimmings March 15 
How the Spring models shall be 
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“The man whose hand caught his throat was no weakling” 


“Lord, when I have been faithful to 
your honor's satisfaction, will you buy 
for me at Sierra Leone a piece of gold cloth 
such as a chief might wear?" 

“Go, you bargaining child!" said 
Sanders without irritation. 

He watched the little steamer until it 
swept round a bend of the river out of 
sight, and then walked slowly to thebunga- 
low with—it must be confessed—a sigh. 


IN SIERRALEONE at thistime Burney 
Mackiney was engaged with his father. 

'The elder Mackiney was not pleasant 
to look upon, being grossly stout, 
puckered and yellow of face, and affected 
with stertorous breathing. 

"It's worth trying," he said, after 
there had been a long silence; "the 
country's full of rubber, and there's no 
law preventing the importation of liquor, 
except the law which gives the commis- 
sioner the right to make his own laws. 
How would you get in?" 

“Through the French territory," said 
his son; “it’s dead easy.” 

There was another long pause. 

* But why do you want to go?" asked 
the elder. "It's not like you to go to a 
lot of trouble." 

“I want to see the country,” said the 
other carelessly. He wanted more than 
that. For days he had been hatching his 
black plot . . . the Arabs had done such 
things, and it would be not difficult. 
Clear of civilization, he could become an 
Arab; he spoke coast Arabic perfectly. 

He could buy his way through the 
tribes, a swift dash across the French 
frontier, he could reach the Isisi River 

. stay long enough to establish the 
fact that it was an Arab trader who was 
the guilty man. ... She would have to 
marry him then. 

This in brief was his plan. 

He chose his caravan carefully, and a 
month later left Sierra Leone in an 
“S. & M." steamer for an unknown des- 
tination, exactly three months after he 
had said good-by to the missionary. Mr. 


Commissioner Sanders was serenely and 
leisurely making his way along the river 
which leads to a distant section of the 
lesser Isisi when he met a common man 
named I’fambi M'waka, or M'Wafamba, 
as he was called. 

Sanders at the time was using a little 
launch, for the Zaire was in “dock”; 
in other words, she was beached. 

The commissioner was proceeding up 
stream, M'Wafamba was floating down 
in his battered iron-wood canoe, and, 
looking over the side, Sanders regarded 
the man with idle curiosity. 

As they came abreast, M'Wafamba sat 
upright and turned his face. 

“Ho, Sandi!" he éalled boisterously. 

“Ho, Man!" called Sanders. “Take 

our canoe nearer the shore, for my swift 
bu will make the waters dance, and 
you may suffer.” 

For answer came a peal of hoarse 


laughter. 

“Ho, Sandi,” bawled M’Wafamba, 
“white man... pig-eater ... white 
monkey . . ." 


Sanders’ hand tightened on the steer- 
ing-wheel, and he sent the launch in a 
circle until he came up with the canoe. 

One houssa caught the canoe with a 
boat-hook, another reached over and 
gripped the insolent M’Wafamba. 

A little dazed and resisting awkwardly, 
he was pulled into the launch. 

“Either one or two things you are," 
said Sanders, "mad with the sickness 
mongo, or a great rascal.” 

“You are a liar and an eater of liars," 
said the reckless M’Wafamba, and when 
Sanders put out his hand to feel the neck 
of the man for the telltale swellings 
M’Wafamba tried to bite it. 

Sanders drew back sharply, not from 
fear of the bite, but for another reason. 

Whilst two of his men sat on the 
struggling prisoner's chest he steered the 
boat for the bank. 

"Get him ashore,” said the commis- 
sioner, and the luckless captive was 
dragged to land without ceremony. 


“Tie him to a tree and make ready for 
a flogging,” said Sanders. 

They strapped his hands about the 
trunk of a young gum-tree, and stripped 
his cloth from his shoulders, whilst 
Sanders walked up and down, his hands 
in his pockets, his head sunk on his 


breast; for of a sudden, on that sunlit day, 


there had arisen a cloud which blotted 
out all brightness from his official life. 

When his men had finished their work, 
Sanders approached the prisoner, a little 
frightened now, though somewhat ram- 
bling of speech. 

"How do they call you, my man?" 
asked the commissioner. 

"Dfambi M'Waka," whimpered the 
man by the tree, “commonly M'Wafam- 
ba, of the village by the Pool of Devils." 

*M'Wafamba,'' said Sanders, “ being 
of the Isisi people, you know something 
of me and my ways." 

“Lord, I have seen you and also your 
way," said the man. 

"And if I say ‘death,’ what do I 
mean?" 

" Lord, you mean death, as all men on 
the river know," said M'Wafamba. 

Sanders nodded. 

“Now, I am going to flog you till you 
die," he said grimly, “if you do not tell 
me where you found drink in my land; 
for you are drunk with a certain evil 
poison which is called 'ginni,' and it is 
forbidden by law that 'ginni' shall be 
bought or sold in this territory." 

The man rolled his head drunkenly 

“Strike, pig-eater," he said heroically, 
“for I have sworn an oath that I will tell 
no man." 

“So be it," said Sanders, “it is your 
oath against my whipping." 

Abiboo, a sergeant of houssas, tall and 
strong of arm, took a grip of his hide 
whip, stepped a little to one side and 
sent it whistling round his head, then . . . 

“Flack!” 

M'Wafamba woke the wood with a yell. 

“Enough!” he screamed. “I speak.” 

They loosed him. 

“Lord,” he wept, “it was an Arabi 
man, who came across the Frenchi 
border; this he gave me for certain rubber 
I collected, saying it would put the spirit 
of white men into my heart and make me 
equal in courage to the bravest. And so 
it did, Lord; but now it has gone out of 
me, and my heart is like water." 

“What manner of Arabi was this?" 
asked Sanders. 

* Lord, he was big and strong, and had 
a fat face like a pig, and he wore a ring." 

“When did you see him?" 

“Two days’ journey from here, Lord; 
but he has gone, for he has great matters 
on hand,—so a man who is my cousin 
told me,—for he goes to the Ochori 
country to lift the white woman, who 
gives us certain beastly waters to drink 
when we are sick." 

The trees seemed of a sudden to spin 
and the ground to heave up under the 
commissioner's feet. He staggered a 
little, and Abiboo, suspecting fever, leapt 
to his side and put his strong arm on 
his shoulders. Only for a second he stood 
thus, white as death, then— 

“Into the boat," he said. 


"THERE was wood enough on board 
for six hours’ steaming—the mission 
station was twelve hours at least. 
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He swept down the little river swiftly 
and turned to breast the strong currents 
of the Isisi. Six hours, almost to the 
minute, the wood lasted. It brought him 
to a fishing village where a store of gov- 
ernment wood awaited him. 

But the “Arabi” had two days’ start. 

Mackiney had bribed and fought his 
way all through the Mishadombi tribe 
— those “people who-are-not-all-alike,”” 
about which I must tell you—which serve 
as a buffer state between French and 
British territory; he had corrupted the 
Isisi, and now with a guide—that same 
cousin. of M'Wafamba—was moving 
pub on the mission station. 

t had been built at the junction of 
two rivers, in the very spot where a year 
before Sanders had established himself 
as "the silent one." 

Mackiney had with him fifty men, 
mainly of the Kroo coast. 

His plan was to take one of the smaller 
streams that feed the Isisi. It was 
navigable for eighty miles, and would 
bring him to within a month's march of 
the regular caravan route to Lago; by then 
he hoped the girl would be compliant. 

His party reached within striking dis- 
tance of his objective late in the day. 

The mission-house was half a mile from 
the village, and he sent out spies who 
brought him word that beyond two native 
women and a couple of men there was no 
opposition to be feared. 

e sat apart from his men as they 
cooked their evening meal. 

In his long white burnoose, his head 
enveloped in a filleted hood, he was an 
Arab to the life. 

When night came, his head man 
approached him. 

“Master,” he said,“ what of this Kafir?” 

He spoke of the guide. 

“Him you will kill," said Mackiney in 
Arabic, "for I do not know how much 
he guesses.” 

* He guesses too much,’’ said the head 
man, “for he says that you are no Arab, 
but a white man.” 

“You must lose no time," said Mack- 
iney shortly. 

He sat waiting by the fire they had 
kindled for him. Soon he heard a little 
scuffle, and turning his head saw a knot 
of swaying men and a muffled bellowing 
like that of a man with a cloth on his face. 

The group went staggering into the 
forest, disappearing in the darkness of 
the night. 

By and by they came back laughing 
amongst themselves. The cousin of 
M’Wafamba who went with them did 
not come back. 

“Tt is time,” said his head man. “In 
two hours the moon will be here." 

Very quickly the fires were extin- 
guished, and the cooking-pots stacked 
in the fore part of the big canoe, and in 
silence, with paddles striking evenly, 
they crossed the river. 

The canoe was beached two hundred 
yards from the mission-house, near a 
clump of bush. From here to the path 
was a few steps. 

In single file, headed by the white- 
robed Arab, the party made its stealthy 
way along the twisting path. On either 
side the trees rose steeply, and save for 
the call of night birds there was no 
sound. 


The forest ended abruptly. Ahead of 
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them was a little clearing, and in the 
center the dark bulk of the mission-hut. 

* Now may Allah further our enter- 
prise," breathed Mackiney, and took a 
step forward... 

Out of the ground, almost at his feet, 
rose a dark figure. 

“Who walks in the night?" asked a 
voice. 

* Damn you!" grunted Mackiney in 
English. 

he figure moved never so slightly. 

** Master," he said, "that is a white 
man's word, yet you have the dress of 
an Arabi." 

Mackiney recovered himself. 

** Man, whoever you are, stand off, for 
I have business with the God-woman." . 

“I also," was the calm reply, “for our 
Lord Sandi put me here, and lani as he: 
here have I stood every night save one." 

Mackiney had a revolver in his hand, 
but he dared not fire for fear of alarming 
the occupants of the hut. 

“Let me go on," he said. He knew 
rather than saw the long spear that was 
leveled at his breast in the darkness. 
** Let me be, and I will give you many bags 
of salt and rods more numerous than the 
trees of this forest." 

He heard a chuckle in the darkness. 

“You give too much for too little,” 
said the voice. “Oh, M'laka!" 

Mackiney heard the pattering of feet; 
he was trapped, for somewhere ahead 
of him armed men were holding the 
path. 

He raised his revolver and fired twice 
at the figure. 

spear whizzed past him, and he 
leapt forward and grappled with the 
man in his path. 

t was as strong as a young lion, but 
the man whose hand caught his throat 
was no weakling. For an instant they 
swayed, then fell, rolling over and over 
in the path. 

Mackiney reached his hand for another 
revolver. Ít closed round the butt when 
he felt a shock — something hit him 
smoothly in the left side . . . something 
that sent a thrill of pain through every 
nerve in his body. 

“Oh, dear!” said Mackiney in English. 

He never spoke again. 


* ARABI, or white man, I do not know,” 

said Bosambo of Monrovia, “and 
there is none to tell us, because my people 
were quick to kill, and only one of his 
followers is left alive, and he knows 
nothing.” 

“What have you done with this 
Arabi?” asked Sanders. 

They held their palaver in the mission- 
house, in the first hours of the dawn, and 
the girl, pale and troubled, sat at the 
table, looking from one man to the other, 
for she knew little of the language. 

“Lord,” said Bosambo, “him I buried 
according to my desire that no man 
should know of this raid, lest it put evil 
thoughts in his head.” 

* You did wisely," said Sanders. 

He went back to headquarters, a 
little puzzled, for he knew none of the 
facts of the case. 

d when, months after, urgent in- 
quiries came to him, respecting the where- 
abouts of one Burney Mackiney, he 
replied in all truth that he could give no 
information. 
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WHY THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA HAS 
LIVED FOR ALMOST 150 YEARS 


Of the twenty or more notable 
encyclopedias published in various 
countries since the first issue of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, some nev- 
er attained to a second edition, and 
only the German “Brockhaus” can 
claim a continued existence of 
more than fifty years. Why have 
not these encyclopzdias been issued 
afresh in successive generations, and 
what is the secret of the extraordi- 
nary vitality of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, first issued in 1768-71, 
and now published again in a mag- 
nificent new Eleventh Edition under 
the auspices of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press? 

First: the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is more than a book,—it is an 
institution; it is the expression of the 
whole of the human story within the 
broadest outlines and in all of its 
diversified interests and activities. 
It has come to be the vehicle by 
means of which men of learning, men 
of action, and practical experts can 
best hand down their knowledge in 
a convenient form primarily de- 
signed for the instruction of the gen- 
eral public. The utility of such a 
work at once appeals to a very wide 
circle; to all intelligent persons, in 
fact. 
erected by one generation of scholars, 
and strengthened, enlarged, and 
corrected by successive generations, 
it possesses a dignity and a character 
all of its own, and this is so 
because it is the one work in 
which the best traditions, highest 
ideals, and tireless initiative of the 
English-speaking race have been 
preserved. 

It has been the basis and the pat- 
tern upon which encyclopzdias in all 
countries have been built, and its 
pre-eminent position has never 
been seriously challenged. No 
other book, it is not too much to say, 
has had so profound an educational 
influence upon the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples; especially in this country, 
where its distribution has been even 
greater than in England, have its 
merits been widely recognized. To 
know the Encyclopedia Britannica 
has been to respect it, and those 
who have come to know it best have 
been continually amazed by its 
fidelity to truth, and its elaborate- 
ness of detail in the exposition of 
knowledge. 

The First edition, published at 
Edinburgh in 1768-71 in three vol- 
umes, contained in the opening para- 
graph of its preface. a sentiment 


which aptly expressed the high. 


A great literary monument . 


aspirations with which the editors 
of the new Eleventh edition have 
worked. 

“Utility ought to be the principal 
intention of every publication. 
Whenever this intention does not 
plainly appear, neither the books nor 
the authors have the smallest claim to 
the approbation of mankind.” 

If it were possible to ascertain 
the collective opinion of the majority 
of the purchasers of this celebrated 
work during its successive editions, 
and if to this were to be added the 
opinion of its contributors, the con- 
sensus would undoubtedly be that 
the reason it has lived, the reason it 
has enjoyed such a continuity of in- 
fluence, is the fact that of all works 
of its kind it is the one whose con- 
tents bear the impress of the best 
scholarship, the richest experience, 
and the most expert knowledge. Its 
authority, in a word, is accepted 
without question because it is the 
work of authorities. 

All works that continue to possess 
an enviable reputation are works of 
authority. The reputation and the 
authority of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica have for many years been 
acknowledged by all intelligent per- 
sons. The very name has been a 
household word. 

When a man has said, “I will 
look it up in the encyclopzdia’”’ or 
“the encyclopedia says so and so," 
almost invariably “the” encyclo- 
peedia has been the Britannica. The 
name of the work, in fact, has come 
to have a certain fixed significance 
as a synonym of authority, finality, 
truth. 

The new Eleventh Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica is a com- 
plete and exhaustive exposition of 
human knowledge as that knowledge 
stood in 1910-11. While it main- 
tains the high traditions of previous 
issues, it includes several new fea- 
tures calculated to increase its facil- 
ity for quick reference. It has been 
built upon a wholly new editorial 
plan, and the expense of producing 
it, amounting to $1,500,000, far ex- 
ceeds the outlay ever invested in a 
work of reference, yet it is the cheap- 
est of books. 

“A Talk About the New Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica," in which is told 
an interesting story of the making of 
the book, has been printed as a small 
pamphlet, and will be sent to any 
reader of this notice whomakesappli- 
cation to the Manager, The Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 35 West 32d Street, 
New York City. Amn.4 
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Sarah Bernhardt 


Who, of All Stage Stars, 
Earns the Most Money 
and Saves the Least 


O MUCH is being written these 

days about the great fortunes 

amassed in the musical and dra- 

matic field, yet the idea never 
seems to have occurred to writers that 
not always are the highest-paid sing- 
ers and players the ones who earn the 
most. 

As an illustration, although Adelina 
Patti at all periods of her long and 
unexampled career as queen of song has 
been paid from $4,000 to $5,000 a night, 
she has never earned in any year as much 
as is now paid to Eva Tanguay, who sings 
songs in vaudeville theaters fifty-two 
weeks in the year at a weekly honorarium 
of $3,000 (not counting the enormous fees 
paid to her for private work after the 


performances. Patti never sang more 
than thirty-five times a year, making her 
annual income $140,000 a year, while 
the Tanguay earns about $160,000 from 
her vaudeville engagements alone, and 
to this may be added, as a result of the 
vaudevillian’s appearance in clubs and 
private entertainments, at least $15,000 
more,— for it is a fee of $500 to 
$750 at least that will induce Eva 
to sing “I Don't Care" at some func- 
tion after she finishes her "turn" at 
the theater, where she happens to be 
playing. 
The question as to who is the highest- 
aid stage celebrity is an intricate one, 
bene in recent years the phonograph, 
the player-piano, and the irresisti le 
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moving picture have been the means of , 
greatly adding to the earnings of public ` 
favorites, but considering the matter 
from every view-point the distinction 
referred to has belonged to Sarah Bern- 
hardt at all times during her lengthy 
career. The reasons for this are many 
and interesting. 

Sarah Bernhardt at the age of sixty- 
eight is not only in her artistic zenith, 
but is also earning more financially than 
at any time in her long and extraordinary 
career. 

The last two tours in this country of 
the great French actress yielded her 
personally $225,000 and $200,000 re- 
spectively. Recently the divine Sarah 
was paid $30,000 for posing before the 
camera, in order that her artistry in the 
róle of Marguerite Gautier in Alexander 
Dumas’ play, “La Dame aux Camélias,” 
might be preserved for future generations 
to rave over. 

And now comes the report that the 
Bernhardt, who already has played two 
engagements of one month each in a 
London music-hall, at a weekly honora- 
rium of $5,000, is to come hither to 
dedicate the new Palace Theater at 
Forty-seventh Street and Broadway. 
This engagement is for thirty weeks, 
and she is to receive $7,000 each seven 
days. 

Sarah must, however, appear twice 
daily in the vaudeville theaters, but it is 
recalled that this remarkable woman was 
wont to appear from eight to eleven times 
a week when she and her company gave 
the entire evening's entertainment; and 
it was not an unusual procedure on her 
part to call a rehearsal of a play immedi- 
ately after a night performance, despite 
that Sarah had already appeared before 
two audiences on that day. When remon- 
strated with by some of her discriminat- 
ing colleagues as to the loss of dignity 
in changing her environment, Madame 
Sarah spoke thus: 

“T hope that I can maintain my artistic 
standard with grace and dignity, whether 
it be at the Comédie Française or in a 
music-hall, or even in the moving-picture 
studio. Artis always art, no matter what 
the environment may be, and I am con- 
tent that such art as I may still possess 
may be transferred to the screen as a 
result of the advent of science and 
invention into the realm of the Thes- 
pian. . What would we all give if the 
art of Rachel, Siddons, Kean, Kemble, 
and Garrick could be revealed to us to-day 
in a similar manner.’ 


It is not generally known that Madame 
Sarah, despite her truly prodigious | 
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Sarah Bernhardt and her manager, 
William F. Connors 


ings, is possessed of no fortune whatso- 
ever. oreover, it has always been 
necessary for the impresario in negotiating 
with her for an American tour to advance 
in cash, outright, from $25,000 to $50,000 
before the great artiste could embark 
upon the żournée, and Sarah has always 
given as security her life-insurance 
policy. 

Bernhardt is not unduly extravagant; 
in fact, her expenditures are as a rule 
conducted most conservatively. Never- 
theless, although Bernhardt’s career has 
been the most prolonged of any celebrity 
in the stage calling, and though her an- 
nual earnings for more than three decades 
have averaged $200,000, nothing has 
been saved. The theater conducted by 
Madame Bernhardt in Paris has always 
been a source of revenue to her, even 
when she did not appear there, hence the 
drain on the Bernhardt income comes 
from a wholly different source; in fact, 
the largest percentage of her total income 
goes to her son, Maurice, and his family. 
This has been going on for more than a 
quarter of a century, the sums increasing 
materially with the advent of the third 
generation in the Bernhardt family. It 
Is generally known among the intimates 
of Sarah that her grandchildren are 
wealthy in their own right. 





Bernhardt has often been pictured as 
an eccentric woman, whereas she is just 
a shrewd artiste-woman. Madame is the 
easiest star to manage in the world. My 
brother, Maurice, who directed the 
Bernhardt tours for nearly seventeen 

ears, never had a contract with her. 

oreover, although her understanding 
was that besides her stipulated guarantee 
she was to receive a share of the gross 
receipts, she had no representative at 
the "count-up," something wholly un- 
usual and truly amazing for a foreign star. 
Madame accepted the box-office state- 
ments as presented to her with the utmost 
indifference. In all the many years that 
my brother was her impresario they 
never had a quarrel. Madame would 
lose her temper occasionally, for a few 
moments (and these were generally 
intensely interesting moments), but in- 
variably the cause of her displeasure 
would be some flaw in the stage-settings 
or some discrepancy in the mise en 
scène; but about business details she never 
allowed herself to become disturbed. 

After my brother’s illness made it 
imperative for her to change her im- 
presario, Bernhardt came under the 
direction of: William M. Connor, an 
American manager with an ingratiating 
personality, and he too never had a 
contract with her. Sarah's affection for 
her new manager was everywhere notice- 
able, and long after the business arrange- 
ments between the two had come to an 
end Sarah continued to correspond with 
Mr. Connor, asking his advice as to her 
future plans. 

It will be recalled that on one of Bern- 
hardt's tours in this country, owing to a 
business strife between the theatrical 
syndicate and her own management, she 
was forced to appear in convention halls, 
armories, and even in circus-tents, yet 
the great artiste never complained. 

When Bernhardt and the late Constant 
Coquelin came to America for a joint 
tournée, many pessimistic persons pre- 
dicted that the tour would not be 
completed and that no stage could hold 
these two stars; yet it is a fact that 
each of these illustrious figures of the 
Comédie Frangaise gave way to the other 
in so many significant matters as to 
cause American actors familiar with the 
ways of stellar personalities to look on 
in utter amazement. When "L'Aiglon" 
was presented, Coquelin assumed a róle 
wholly unsuitable to him and altogether 
an inferior character. In “Camille” 
Coquelin played Père Duval, by no means 
an important róle; but when it came for 
the management to present Coquelin in 
several of the characters that gave him 
his fame, Sarah graciously assumed three 
different róles of a secondary importance, 
and though these were entirely out of 
her line, she came out of the ordeal with 
great honors. 

What this concession on Bernhardt's 
part mattered will be apparent to those 
who comprehend the trials and .tribula- 
tions of the grand-opera impresario in 
his effort to conciliate the various high- 
priced song-birds—not one would ever 
concede an iota from the text of their 
contracts, and yet here was Bernhardt, 
actually interested in the box-office 
receipts, sinking her personality, waiving 
her unquestioned right to absolute stellar 
supremacy, in order that her confrère 





might be given an opportunity to occupy 
the central position in his own repertoire. 
But this is not all: the concession meant 
tremendous financial sacrifice, for the 
public, that would pay five dollars a sear 
to see Sarah as L’ diglon with Coquelin in 
the cast, passed up the chance to witness 
a reversal of these conditions when 
“Tartuffe” was presented. z 

Once when I visited my brother at the 
Metropolitan Opera House during his 
prolonged régime there, I found him thick 
in the maelstrom of operatic problems. 
Maurice was wont to toy with a “ chess- 
board,” which would help him to cast 
the different operas. e was having 
trouble to secure the consent of a con- 
tralto to sing a rôle not in her contract. 

He pleaded, threatened, and finally 
demanded that she favor him for that 
one night. It so happened that Mme. 
Bernhardt’s card came up to the office, 
with a request that the impresario call 
at her hotel as soon as convenient. The 
contralto singer heard the name of the 
great French actress announced, and she 
quickly turned to my brother, saying: 

“Would you ask such a favor of Bern- 
hardt as you are now demanding of 
me?" 

Maurice hesitated a few seconds, then, 
looking the singer square in the eye, he 
answered thus: 

“Perhaps not, but if I did, the favor 
would be granted instantly, and she is 
Bernhardt, if you please." 

That night the contralto sang Seibel 
in “Faust,” and sang and played the 
róle so well that her name for many years 
was inseparably associated with this 
portrayal. 
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Better than Money for Travel 


These cheques are making money matters safe and easy for thousands of American 


tourists. 
world. 


They are used like money by travelers in all parts of the civilized 
If you are planning a trip abroad you will want to know about them. 


*^A.B. A." Cheques 


are better than money when traveling 


Because they are SAFE tocarry about with you. 
If lost or stolen they can be replaced. With- 
out your signature they are useless to a thief. 


Because they can be used in every foreign land 
for traveling expenses, like the currency of the 
country. You don't have the annoyance and 
expense of changing money whenever you cross 
a frontier. 


Because you always know how much you are 
spending in U. S. Money as well as in the cur- 
rency of the country you are traveling in. 
Each cheque is engraved with its exact value in 
the money of the principal foreign nations. 


Because hotels welcome them in payment of 
bills. Railway and steamship lines and the best 
shops know they are as good as actual money. 
50,000 banks throughout the world cash them 
without charge. 


Because there is no vexatious delay, inconvenience 
or embarrassment in cashing them. No personal intro- 
duction is necessary. Signing one of your "A.B.A." 
Cheques identifies you anywhere. 


Get them at your Bank 
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Health and Horse-Power 


A Department of News, Comment 
and Suggestion 


By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 





This department of The American Magazine is in- 
tended to serve a definite purpose—by giving information, 
Suggestion, and advice to enable men and women to pro- 
long life, to enjoy better health, and to increase physical 
and mental Vr Md We frankly confess that we are 
following the lead of the Chicago Tribune; the depart- 
ment, “ How to Keep Well,” in that paper has been of 
notable service to its readers. ; 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson, nationally known as an 
authority and writer in the field of medicine, will furnish 
to the readers of The American Magazine the best and 
latest knowledge relating to health in short articles, com- 


Questions will be welcomed as suggesting subjects 
that need explanation or judgment, but it must be firmi: 
borne in mind that this department must deal maint; 
with preventive medicine. 

In Dr. Hutchinson’s department we are certain tha! 
all readers will get new light upon the conduct of the 
physical life and individual problems of health. Here 
you will get fresh knowledges that increases active efi- 
ciency and adds to the happiness and satisfaction 
of life. 

No writer in our time has been able to put such helpfu: 
knowledge in as interesting and stimulating way as Dr. 


ments, and answers to questions. 


Woods Hutchinson. 





Eggs is Eggs 


HE historic and proverbial cer- 
titude that hen-fruit will in- 
variably and under all circum- 
stances remain hen-fruit, like 
many another of the foundations of our 
systems of thought has had a serious jar 
of recent years. In fact, in view of cer- 
tain appalling revelations by food inspec- 
tors and cold-storage investigators, it 
would appear that the proverb would 
have to be revised to read," Egg-shells is 
egg-shells," but as to the contents there- 


of nobody but an all-wise Providence or 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw could even hazard 
a guess. 


ggs are no longer merely articles of 
diet. They can no longer be classified 
into the three simple categories of “‘Peck’s 
Bad Boy:" “Fresh Eggs," "Eggs," and 
“Rotten Eggs, good enough for custard,” 
for many and many a crate of pearly 
prize packages, supposed to contain noth- 
ing but a possibility of future Plymouth 
Rocks or White Leghorns, are frankly 
offered for sale, even in this imperfect 
and uncritical world, for purposes rang- 
ing from sizing wall-paper to tanning 
leather. 

In the beginning all eggs were created 
equal, but unfortunately they are like 
man, who was created a little lower than 
the angels and has been getting steadily 
a little lower ever since. It is the experi- 
ences they have had and the company 
they have kept which determines their 
worth or worthlessness. We at one time 
fondly believed that eggs were a peculiar- 
ly pure and well-protected source of food- 
supply, because they were put up by Na- 
ture in original packages coated over with 
a porcelain shell. Hence the general 
belief and its familiar accompanying 
practice that if eggs were only taken while 
fresh and plunged into strong brine or 
buried in sterile bran, or even simply 
coated over with pure butter or other 
clean fat and put away in a cool place, 
they would keep fresh almost indef- 
nitely. 
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Toa certain extent this belief was justi- 
fied, but as most of us can testify from 
unpleasant personal experience, these 
carefully stored eggs, while perhaps edible, 
rapidly became anything but fresh eggs, 
and departed farther from their original 
purity and toothsomeness the longer they 
were kept. This is the type of egg that the 
caustic-witted and famous artist, Whist- 
ler, had in mind when, on someone prais- 
ing in his hearinga colleague asa “pretty 
good colorist," he tapped him gently on 
the shoulder with the question, “My deah 
fellow, how would you like to be a pretty 
good egg?" 

We were not long in discovering the 
why of our troubles, for the moment we 
put the shell of an egg under a micro- 
scope we found that it was little more 
than an aggregation of tiny holes held to- 
gether with lime paste, to allow the devel- 
oping chick to breathe through. Where 
air can get in, bacilli can also get in; and, 
as barns and hen-roosts are not exactly 
the cleanest places in the world, it was 
found that it was hardly possible to collect 
eggs promptly and previously enough to 
keep them from being penetrated by bac- 
teria, particularly our old friend the colon 
bacillus of the type that inhabits the in- 
testines of the hen. In other words, 
even the freshest of fresh eggs contain 
bacteria and literally carry with them the 
seeds of their own decay. 

Here is where the great trouble of our 
cold-storage problem comes in. When 
the eggs are chilled down to the low tem- 
perature required to make them keep, 
these bacilli cease to grow. But that appar- 
ently does not prevent their carrying on 
slow and gradual changes in the substance 
of the egg, so that as soon as the eggs are 
taken out of their arctic temperature 
they go to pieces with astonishing rapid- 
ity and unsavoriness. 

That these slow and gradual changes 
unfit them for human food has not been 
proved, but they certainly have not im- 
proved them. Eggs can probably be 
cold-storaged for moderate lengths of 
time without becoming unwholesome, if 


promptly used the moment that they ar 
thawed out, but we are beginning to ser- 
ously doubt the desirability and safety v 
permitting even the freshest of eggs to lx 
submitted to this “suspended animation" 
process for more than a few months at: 
time. 

Moral: Use the new parcels post and 
have your eggs sent to you direct from 
some real farmer whom you know person- 
ally, or whom your friends know, up ir 
the real country, not merely one who ad- 
vertises himself as such. Delays arc 
dangeroussand the egg that hesitates i: 
ost. 


Insects Again 


E ALWAYS did hate insects and 

crawling and biting things. In 
spite of the sentimentalist who fishes th: 
drowning fly out of his glass of milk ani 
sets him on the wihdow-sill with the re 
mark, “There is room enough in thc 
world for thee and me’’—and then drink: 
the milk—and the poet who “would net 
number in his list of friends the man whe 
needlessly sets foot upon a worm," our 
first, foremost, and uncontrollable im- 
pulse is to squash promptly and with 
vehemence every crawling, buzzing, ot 
creeping thing tut we can lay eyes on. 
And, as usual, when we follow any of our 
really primitive and deepest instincts, 
we are perfectly right. 

The real fight for the possession of the 
earth is not between man and man, bu: 
between man and insects. Never wi 
Scripture more nearly sound than wher 
it warned us to “despise not the day of 
small things.” 

The more we find out about insect: 
the more we are justified in our ancien: 
and apparently unreasonable hatred. 
Without the. mosquito, of course, ther 
could be po malaria and no yellow fever: 
without Y. flea no bubonic plague or 
Black Deagh; without the fly comparative- i 
ly little of the dread summer sickness and 
diarrhea that mow down our babies ir 
dog-days like the swords of King Herod. 
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EADING hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafes 

consider Snider’s Catsup the best foundation for 
making their own oyster cocktail sauce. This is a 
very high testimonial in favor of Snider’s—for home 
use as well—as the perfect seasoning. 


TRY THIS: Two tablespoonfuls of Snider’s Tomato 
Catsup and one teaspoonful of finely grated horserad- 
ish as the cocktail sauce for each serving of raw oysters. 


E CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
T er ~ - 


ae. 





FRIED OYSTER RECIPE 


1 pint large oysters "6 cup milk Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, catsup and salt; dip oysters into 
% cup flour % teaspoon salt mixture, then roll them in cracker crumbs. Fry in sweet, fresh 


lard until a dark brown. Serve very hot. 


% cup Snider's Tomato Catsup — Mis. Clara L. Street, E 
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Write for 
FREE. Book 





Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. 
They are doing the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c 
a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands of dollars 
in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the 
women free to do other work while the machines are doing the 


The 1900 
Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes 
Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer, with either Electric 
Motor or Water Motor. You turn on the power as easily as you 
turn on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing the 
clothes for dear life. 'Then turn a lever, and the washer does the 
wringing. All so simple and easy that it is mere child's play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Given 
With Every Washer! 


The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. No extra 
charge for Wringer, which 1s one of the finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days" 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don't doubt! Don't say it can't be d. The free book proves 
that it can, But we do not ask youto take our word for it. We offer to send a 1900 Motor 
asher on absolute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of 
security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it atest. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take jt back if it fails todo all we claim for it. A postal card 
your name and address ag to us to-day will bring you the book free by return mail, 
All PETERT: should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., ont Coen St., Binghamton, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer 
Co., 365 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. - pn nn Sa! 
conferred, by 
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CATALOGUE, SCHOLARSHIP OFFER und EVIDE 


ROLLERS 
RESULTS. Fasy Terms. University, 1503 E Siti i l. Chicago 




















Dull Safety Razor Blades 
Resharpened Any Make 
Stropping will never sharpen a blade 
that n coda the stone, Ask the barber! 30c 
We hone them—we strop them—we test | Per Doz. 
them. Send blades TODAY— NOW Pay usafter you find them 
E €* SAY BETTER" 
Compareour work with blades that have been merely stropped, 
whether by hand or machine. Mail-wrapper on request. 


KEENEDGE C0., 602 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers, ‘“Improved"* 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on p^ 


BY, MAIL 
University Methods Focaie Pron TEND 








SHORT-STORY WRIT 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, ture, and 
writing of the Short-Story taught by J.BergEsenweiln, 
Editor, L! Lippineott’s Magazine. 
260-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
The Home Correspondence School 
135 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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The Rubbers of a 
Gentleman 


f 
Worn by men who are par- | 
ticular about their appear- d 
ance even on rainy days. 





Light and comfortable. 
and take off. 









Easy to put on 


At all good Shoe Stores. 






UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY 
New York 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 


One of our epidemiologists has recently 
declared that there are just two great 
classes of diseases—those carried by man 
and those carried by insects. Three new 
criminals have been finally added to the 
insects'rogues gallery within the past year. 
The tick that carries the famous spotted 
fever of Montana and Idaho which kills 
seventy-five per cent. of its victims. That 
indelicate little crawler whose drawing- 
room name is Pediculus vestimenti, but 
whose good old Anglo-Saxon name is 
louse, is the sole agent in the transmission 
of typhus fever, that terror of human 
sties and pig-pens years ago under the 
name of jail fever, or famine fever, 
which we have recently discovered still 
exists among us in a very much modified 
form. 

Both of these have received most bitter 
and dramatic demonstration by the great 
Ordeal of Poison in the death from the bite 
of the suspected insect of two gifted inves- 
tigators who were studying the diseases: 
McClintic by spotted fever from the bite 
of a tick, and Ricketts by typhus fever in 
Mexico from the bite of a louse. 

And now, latest of all, that pestilent 
and murderous insect, the fly—not, 1 it is 
true, the house-fly, but his first cousin, the 
stable-fly (Stomoxys), familiar to all of 
us as the nuisance who bites when rain 
is supposed to be in the air—is accused, 
upon good experimental evidence, of 
carrying the infection of infantile pa- 
ralysis, which is technically known as 
Poliomyelitis. 

But we are beginning to suspect that, 
bad and fatal as this direct carrying of in- 
fection and germs of disease is, it is a small 
part of the damage inflicted by insects 
upon humanity. The number of dis- 
eases which cannot enter the body 
through the unbroken skin, but have to 
lie in wait for some bite, puncture, or 
scratch made by some parasitic insect 
is already large and growing at a à surpris- 
ing rate. 

Already two somewhat common and 
oibpondly christened skin diseases have 
een found to be nothing but the result of 

flea-bites, and not a few of the wound in- 
fections and septic fevers, which ulti- 
mately result in damage to the heart, the 
kidneys, and the joints, under the scrap- 
bag name of “rheumatism,” are believed 

in access to the body through bites 

m poires upon the skin made by the 
jaws of insects. It was not without 
sound and fundamental reason that in an 
earlier day the mere intimation that lice 
were to be found in a family or bedbugs 
in a house was enough to start mortal com- 
bat. It is the deliberate view of intelli- 
gent sanitarians to-day that many of the 
murderous plagues At the Middle Ages, 
notably the Black Death, could hardly 
spread in a vermin-free community. 

Vermin are not only dangerous them- 
selves, but one of the best and loudest 
spoken indexes of cleanliness and high 

standards of housekeeping and whole- 

| someness. The war to keep our houses, 
| our grounds, and our barns absolutely 
free, not merely from vermin, but from 
insects of all sorts, is well worth all it 
costs. 


| What Children Really Like to Eat 


! I? IS the things which lie nearest to us 
that we know least about, and we are 
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often better posted on what is going on 
in darkest Africa than on the history 
which is being made in our own back 
yard. Notably is this the case with 
the natural or instinctive likes and dis- 
likes of children for particular kinds of 
food. 

The moment any suggestion is made 
that children’s tastes should be consulted 
in arranging their diet, the conclusion is 
instantly leaped to that their favorite 
foods, upon which they would subsist 
to the exclusion of all others, are chewing- 
gum, shoe-buttons, candy, blacking, and 
green apples, and that if the little folks 
were turned loose in a well-stocked 
pantry, the immediate and inevitable 
result of their freedom would be an at- 
tack of colic. 

The great diffculty in deciding the 
question lies in the utter absence of 
accurate data on the positive side. No- 
body knows or can possibly tell what the 
great mass of children would prefer as 
articles of diet, because nobody has ever 
given them a chance to show their 
preferences. 

We are most of us born into an institu- 
tion called the family, the life of which 
includes a definite rigid and inescapable 
dietary as a part of the immutable ES PE 
of things. The less an unfortunate child 
likes the particular dietary which is 
imposed upon him, the more certain we 
are it is good for him. Then when we 
have starved his muscles of sugar and 
robbed his nerves of fat and bled his liver 
of protein until he is as crazy for all three 
of these as a colt in a clover pasture is 
for salt, we lift up our hands in horror and 
say, “It would be utterly unsafe to let 
a child eat all the sugar, or all the but- 
ter, or all the meat, or nuts, or fruit 
that he wants; he would simply founder 
himself." 

And so he would perhaps, poor young- 
ster, at first; but it would he our fault, not 
his. Every one of these cravings which 
we not infrequently see in the average 
child, for sugar, or green apples, or butter, 
or cake; yes, even for dirt and shoe-leather, 
are simply due to his having been starved 
of some element in the unbalanced and 
inadequate ration on which we have com- 
pelled him to live, whether he liked it or 
not. 

When the child is allowed to grow 
up as a few children, thank Heaven, are 
now beginning to be allowed to grow up, 
with freedom to indulge his own natural 
instincts upon a wide variety of good, 
sound, wholesome nutritious food, it is 
promptly found that the things which the 
child really likes to eat are meat and milk 
and butter and sugar and fruit and ice- 
cream and the clean crusts of bread and 
hard crackers; in other words, exactly 
the things that he most needs and must 
have in his daily business of growing 


up. 

When he has been fed and “indulged” 
like this a child can be trusted with a 
candy-box on the table all day long and an 
unlocked pantry. Starches and cereals 
are all very well to grow guinea-pigs and 
horned cattle, but they are not at all the 
things needed to raise human beings on. 

If your child has developed an abnor- 
mal craving for anything, or even a 
marked tendency to gorge himself to his 
injury upon any particular food, it is be- 
cause you have starved him, and you 


















The Postal Life Insurance Com- 
pany pays you the commissions 
that other Companies 
pay their agents 


——————————$ 5: 
45% of the first year’s premium, on whole- 
O life policies, is the average Com- 
mission Dividend paid to each POSTAL 
policyholder on entrance into the Company. 
Other companies would pay this sum to an 
agent—as his commission. 

That’s for the first year: in subsequent years 
POSTAL policyholders receive the Renewal 
Commissions other companies pay their agents, namely 714%, and 
they also receive an Office-Expense Saving of 2% making up the 


92% 


And the POSTAL pays the usual contingent divi- 
dends besides—ranging up to 20% of the annual 
premium, in the renewal years. 

Such is the POSTAL way: it is open to you. 
Call at the Company’s offices if convenient or write 
now and find out the exact sum it will pay you at 
your age—the first year and every other. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
The Only Non-Agency Company 1n America 
Wm. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau St., New York 





STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old - line legal-re- 
serve insurance — not fra- 
ternal or assessment, 





JSorce more than $50,000,000. 
Third: Standard policy 


groria, approved by the 
tate Insurance Department, 





Fourth: Operates under 
strict State wirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities, 


Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks, 


Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free medical examination 
oach year, if desired, 
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Postal Life Building 










See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: Mail me insurance- 
particulars for my age as per the AMERICA N for 


February. 








In your letter be sure to give: 
l. Your Full Name. 2. Your Occupation. 
3. The Exact Date of Your Birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you; the 
Postal Life employs no agents. Insurance 
Assets more in force more 
than than 
$10,000,000 $50,000,000 





I Want a Representative 


in every town and city to place The American Magazine in the hands 
of the best people and look after our expirations. 


Hundreds of people are making an excellent income devoting 
only their spare time to this work. Write me for full particulars 
of my money-making plan. 


Chief of Subscription Staff 


American Magazine 381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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paring the same old 
corn. That merely 
takes off the top layer. 
And paring often 
leads to infection. 

A chemist has in- 
vented a wax which 
removes them. It is 
used in the Blue-jay 
plaster. 

This little plaster is 
applied in a jiffy. It 


Don’t keep on 
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Stop Paring Corns 


End Them in a Scientific Way 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists — 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 










stops the pain instantly, and it fits so 
neatly that you simply forget it. 

The heat of the foot sets the wax 
gently working. It loosens the corn, 
root, callous and all and in 48 hours the 
whole corn comes out. 

No soreness, no pain, no discomfort. 
And no more corn. Tight shoes may 
bring another, but that corn can't come 
back. "This little plaster now removes 
a million corns a month. Let it get 
rid of yours. 
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KEITH’S Big $2.00 

























Our 80-page monthly magazine, KEITH'S “On 
Home Building,” for a year and your choice of any of 
KEITH'S famous $1 Plan Books fune views, sizes, costs, 
ete. All for subseription price, $2. Select Four Plan Book. 


215 Bungalows and Cottages « $1 | 191 Attract. Homes $2500-$5009 81 
138 Attract. Homes 81200-81600 $1 | 2017. * “ " 
186 “ "gw #4000 satah 
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LOW PRICES FOR THIS HANDSOME FENCE 
100 other styles, Many cheaper than wood—all better. For Lawns, 
Churches, Parks, ete. Complete line of Farm Pence, Farm Gates, Lawn Gates, 
ete. Write for Pattern Book and special offer. 
WARD FENCE CO., 102 Main St, Decatur, Ind. 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 


and calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1918, large, 





many es of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors. 70 varieties illustrated and de- 
scribed. Incubators and brooders, low price of 


stock and eggs for hatching A perfect guide to 
all poultry raisers. Send 10c for this noted book. 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 89, Rheems, Pa. 





Start small; 


Mapes In Poultry 727 ic. € 
Fos's Big Book tells how, 

an ua S Describes World's largest 

ure bred poultry farm; gives great mass of poultry information. 


»west prices on fowls, eggs, incubators. Mailed 4e. 


F. FOY, Box 31, DES MOINES, IOWA ^ 






Stillwell Bungalow Plans 






Your own home—the design and plan—concerns 
you vitally. If artistic homes mean anything to 
you, the pictures, floor plans, and descriptions in 
bur Bungalow Books will be intensely interesting. 
Genuine Bungalows are beautiful, practical, and 
profitable investments. 


“Representative California Homes” 
Price 50 Cents > 
50 Bungalows and two-story houses, costing $1,600 to $6,000 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
Price 50 Cents 
60 one-story Bungalows of 4 to 8 rooms, costing $500 to $2,000 
“Little Bungalows’’—Price 25 Cents 
25, 8300 to $1,200 
SPECIAL OFFER — All 3 books sent 
postpaid for - =- ONE DOLLAR 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Archts. 
4111 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 


Will $12.00 Help? 


If you want to add $12.00 to your income 
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ought to be ashamed of yourself instead 
of scolding him. 


Benefits of Smoke and Grime 
THER things beside his Satanic 


^ majesty are not so black as they are 
painted. e have so long been accus- 
tomed to denounce as one of the greatest 
foes of civilization and enemies of the 
human lung the clouds of smoke and 
showers of soot that darken the sun 
and smudge the landscape in our great 
industrial centers, that it astonishes us 
not a little to hear a word said in their 
favor. Such a word, however, can be 
said in both truth and fairness. Not only 
has the enormous increase of the power 
of man over the forces of nature, due to 
the conquest of steam, added twice as 
much to our vigor, health, and happiness, 
through cheaper and more abundant 
food, higher wages, better houses, as it 
has done harm by darkening the sky 
and choking the nostrils; but smoke and 
grime have themselves been of definite 
and direct though somewhat unsuspected 
benefit. 

That they directly injure the lung itself 
was long ago exploded, and it has been 
common knowledge in the post-mortem 
room for years that the dreadful black 
patches, supposed to be due to coal soot, in 
the lungs of city dwellers are just as appar- 
ent and almost as striking in the lungs of 
farmers who have never left the health- 
ful country. Such damage as they do, 
and that is not slight, is by cutting off the 
sunlight, both depressing the vitality of 
city dwellers and at the same time pre- 
venting its bactericidal action upon our 
germ enemies. But as Sir homas 
Oliver, one of the world’s greatest ex- 
perts on industrial diseases, points out, 
soot and grime have definitely raised the 
standard of personal cleanliness, compel- 
ling whole classes and populations to 
scrub not merely daily, bot three and 
four times a day, who otherwise would 
have been content with a mere “lick and 
promise" on hands and face and a 
monthly, or at best, weekly tub. 

Certain it is, as all of us who have had 
practical experience with farming and 
city-working populations can testify, 
that the grittier and sootier the occupa- 
tion a man works at, the cleaner he is 
personally. The greasy, rancid, mousy 
odors of the bunks in a lumber-camp or 
of the air-tight bedrooms in the old-fash- 
ioned farmhouse cannot be matched in 
any miner’s or iron-worker’s cottage. 

Further than this, by their distressing 
and depressing effects upon windows, 
walls, grass-plots, clothing, and table- 
linen, they have compelled a frequency of 
cleansing and washing which has got 
rid of many other more serious and infec- 
tious dirts and filths at the same time 
with the sterile and harmless soot and 
grime. 

When we take measures against the 
grime and the blackening of smoke and 
soot, we begin to approach high sani- 
tary standards of cleanliness and whole- 
someness. 

One of our most successful municipal 
health officers told me that the greatest 
improvements he ever saw made in a ward 
was in a stock-yard's neighborhood, soot- 
begrimed and coal-tinted, which the un- 
trained but shrewd and energetic Irish- 
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man whom the devious ways of politics 
had carried into the position of chief 
inspector determined to make it as near as 
possible, under the circumstances, like 
Spotless Town. To that end he sent his 
men round to whitewash alleys, fences, 
shed-walls, and even the rear walls of the 
houses themselves, to a height of ten feet 
from the ground. Anything in the way 
of dirt or garbage which showed up against 
this shining background was so con- 
spicuous that shame alone compelled 
the Polacks and Hungarians in the dis- 
trict to get rid of it in some way. Not 
only did the general smartness and clean- 
ness of the neighborhood rise enormously, 
but the infant summer death-rate fell 
nearly twenty-five per cent. 


How We Can Choke a Candle 
REALLY it is not such an awful dan- 


gerous thing to be alive. When we 
read perpetually of bacteria within and 
bugs without, and insects in the heavens 
above, and worms in the earth beneath 
just lying in wait to spring upon us, we 
sometimes wonder how we ever survive 
the invisible pitfalls and terrors with 
which we are surrounded. But once in 
a while science gives us a little side-light 
on ourselves that gives us confidence and 
suggests that there is after all some hope 
for us. 

One of the most consoling of these is 
the recent discovery of Dr. Leonard Hill 
and other physiologists that a man can 
literally choke a candle to death by taking 
its oxygen away fromit. In other words, 
that human beings can actually go on 
living and breathing in an atmosphere 
which has become so poor in oxygen and 
so loaded with carbon dioxid that a can- 
dle can no longer burn. Strictly speak- 
ing, however, this was only a confirma- 
tion of an ancient tale which we used to 
put down as one of the worst kind of fish- 
stories; namely, that the deep-sea fisher- 
men out along the Banks, after being 
drenched all day long by icy seas and 
whipped by freezing blizzards, would curl 
themselves up at night in their under- 
deck, air-tight cabins and bunks, go off 
peacefully to sleep, and wake up in the 
morning to find that the lamp which they 
had left swinging on the beam above had 
gone out for lack of oxygen, having plenty 
of oil yet unused in it, while they them- 
selves did not have so much as a headache 
or a dark brown taste in their mouths! 

Nor is this a mere tour de force or fancy 
illustration of what the human animal 
can fight when it has to. It is actually 
proposed to make a practical application 
of it. This is no less a life-saving measure 
than the prevention of explosions from 
dust and fire-damp in coal-mines, by 
reducing the percentage of oxygen in the 
air of the mines below the point where 
dust or gas will catch fire! Roughly 
speaking, nineteen per cent. of oxygen is 
the “flash limit" for gas and dust, while 
human beings can actually go on working 
and breathing with comfort, if the air 
be kept cool and in constant motion, at 
as low a level as seventeen per cent. of 
oxygen. Hurrah for the human lung! 


But don’t go trying any such experi- | 


ments on yourself unless you are either a 
deep-sea fisherman of four generations 
standing, or a coal-miner bred in the 


blood and bone. 


Facing 
The Future 
Fearlessly 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


"Ring out the Old; Ring in the New. Ring out 
the False; Ring in the True." It Rings in Your 
Ears, and Well it May. Tennyson never Wrote 
a More Beautiful Poem, and You never Read a 
More Helpful One. Read It Over Again. Every 
Man should Strike a Balance on New Year's Morn- 
ing, even Though He May Have Been a little Off 
his Balance New Year's Eve. It's Easy to Turn 
Over a New Leaf, but it Takes a Real Man to 
Keep it Turned. “Eternal Vigilance" is the Price, 
not Only of Liberty, but of Habits, Health and 
Happiness—Now and Hereafter. Good Resolu- 
tions will Become Reali- 
zations only when Backed 
up by Persistent Pur- 
pose. 


How about Your Bal- 
ance Sheet for 1912? 
Haven’t You Charged off 
a Lot of Things to “Profit 
and Loss” that Ought to 
Be On the Credit Side of 
the Ledger? Haven’t You 
Frittered away a Great 
Deal of Your Hard Earned 
Cash for Petty Pleasures, 
or Lavish Luxuries, when 
You Could Have Laid By 
Something for the Inevi- 
table “Rainy Day?" How 
Much Better Off are You 
than Last Year, or the 
Year before That? True, 
You have “Kept the Wolf 
from the Door,” but by a 
Little Economy and Self- 
Denial You Might have 
Begun the Erection of a 
Fortification that would 
Forever Free your Family 
From Fear of Its Fero- 
cious Fangs. 


Your Good Job may not 
Always Last. Some of 
These Days a Younger Man May Fill Your Place. 
I said a “Younger,” not a Better Man. The 
Gray is Creeping into Your Hair, and the Boss is 
Likely to Forget the Splendid Things You Did— 
Once Upon a Time. ‘Yo’ Ben a Good Old Wagon, 
But Yo’ Dun Broke Down.” The World Wants a 
Winner, and Won’t Worry Along With Wornout 
Workers. 


“Parted From the Pay-Roll” is a Little Drama 
in which You may Expect to Play the Principal 
Part Some Sad Saturday, P.M. Then the “Good 
Fellows” who Helped You Spend Your Money 
Will Likely Pass By on the Other Side, and the 
Only Place You can Look for Sympathy will be 
in the Dictionary. 


Let Us, therefore, “Ring Out False Pride,” and 
Hereby Firmly Resolve to Establish a New Record 
for 1913, which Will Enable You to Face the 
Future Fearlessly. Strikes, Lockouts, Panics 
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and Periods of Financial Depression Cannot Depress 
You, if You Will Make It a Rule to Save a Little 
Something Every Day. Again I Repeat It—Saving 
is the Antidote for S/aving. 


The Best Incentive to Persistent and Systematic 
Saving is the Desire toGet a Home. The Best Place 
I Know of to Get a Home is in the Rain Belt of 
Gulf Coast Texas, where You can Grow Three 
Big Money-Making Crops a Year, and where Irri- 
gation and Fertilization do Not Eat Up the Profits 
Your Hands Create. 


I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents a 
Day if You Tried. I know you would Try if you 
Realized that our Growers of Figs, Strawberries 
and Early Vegetables clear a net Profit of $300 to 
$500 an Acre. Men have Realized more than 
$1,000 an Acre growing Oranges in our Country. 
Remember that our Early Vegetables get to 
Northern Markets in Mid-Winter and Early 
Spring, when they command Top Prices. 


One German Truck Grower on adjoining lands 
this spring realized nearly 
$500 from three-fourths of 
an acre of Strawberrios. 
You could do as well if 
you only Tried, and on a 
Ten-Acre Tract Find Fi- 
nancial Freedom. 


The Biggest Price paid 
for a car of watermelons 
on the Houston Market 
this year was $140. The 
car was shipped by the 
Danbury Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association, 


We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of Three Good Rail- 
roads and in addition to 
this have the inestimable 
Advantages of Water 
Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so 
that our Frieght Rates are 
Cut Practically in Half. 
The Climate is Extremely 
Healthful and Superior 
to that of California or 
Florida—Winter or Sum- 
mer—owing to the Con- 
stant Gulf Breeze. 


Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident In- 
surance, and should you Die or become totally dis- 
abled, Your Family, or anyone else You name, will 
get the Farm without the Payment of Another 
Penny. If you should be dissatisfied, we will Abso- 
lutely Refund your Money, as per the Terms of our 
Guarantee. 


Write for our Free Book, which contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops, etc. Fill out 
the Blank Space below with your Name and 
Address, plainly written, and mail it to the Texas- 
Gulf Realty Company, 1338 Peoples Gas Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. Read it Carefully, then use your 
own Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ''Independence With Ten Acres,’ 





MAKE YOUR BOY HAPPY hy sending him The Boys’ 
Magazine. In order to in- 
troduce this splendid magazine, we will offer to send it for two 
months for only 10c. WALTER CAMP, America's greatest Athletic 
authority, edits The Boys' Magazine. Each issue is filled with 
clean, fascinating stories; just the kind you want your boy to 
read. Departments devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
Photography, Carpentry, Boy Sconts, Stamps and Coins, Hand- 
some covers in colors and beautifully illustrated throughout. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 110 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
/* 










We Ship on Approval 
to anyone in the U. S. and prepay the freight. 
re not satisfied with the bicycle after using it 
ten days, ship it back and don't pay a eent. 


FACTORY PRICES 7,00 eree ors 


price until you receive our latest Art Catalog 
of de bicycles and sundries and learn our wn- 
vices and marvelous new special ofera. 


7 
IT ONLY COSTS 
FREE hy return mail 
informatio: Do Not Wait; it NOW! 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake, s, lamps, parts, 
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rs and sandries of all kinds at half «wa? prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F 37, CHICAGO 
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For YOU 


New Strength, Vim and Vigor 


all yours! Strength that is more than 
mere muscular strength. The strength of per- 
fect health, abundant nerve force—the strength 
of keen enjoyment and appreciation now with- 
in your reach through vibration! Nine out of 
ten people are only half alive. How about 
yourself? Send coupon below for particulars 
about the 


Wonderful New « 


White Cross 
Electric Vibrator 


This wonderful instru- 
ment gives you the three ` 
greatest natural curative 
agents in theworld-—vibration- 
faradic and galvanic clec- 
tricity. We will send 
this wonderful ma- 
chine to you on free 
trial, Here is your 
opportunityto have 
the greatest of all 
curative agents in 
your own home all 
the time. Don't be 
weak when you can 
be strong and healthy. 


Vibration Is Life 


It. will chase 






away the years like magic. 
Every nei very fibre of your whole body will 
tingle with foree of your own awakened powers 
All the bean relish, the pleasures of youth, will 
throb within you. Rich, red blood will be sent 
coursing through your veins and you will real- 
ize thoroughly the joy of living. Your self-re- 
pect, even, will be increased a hundredfold 
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The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 
Illustrations by C. H. TAFFS 





In the preceding pages we have seen the bold Denry, fresh from the Five 
Towns and in almost the first day of his London invasion, gather a 
group of theatrical celebrities together for supper at his aristocratic hotel 





For, mind you, they were celebrities. 
He knew Seven Sachs was a celebrity 
because he had verily seen him act—and 
act very well—in his own play, and 
because his name in letters a foot high 
had dominated all the hoardings of the 
Five Towns. As for Rose Euclid, could 
there be a greater celebrity? Such was 
the strange power of the popular legend 
concerning her, that even now, despite 
the first fearful shock of disappointment, 
Edward Henry could not call her by her 
name without self-consciously iva bling 
over it, without a curious thrill. And 
further, he was revising his judgment of 
her, as well as lowering her age slightly. 
On coming into the room she had doubt- 
less been almost as startled as himself, 
and her constrained muteness had been 
probably due to a guilty feeling in the 
matter of passing too open remarks to a 
friend about a perfect stranger's manner 
of eating a aihokek The which sup- 
position flattered him. (By the way, he 
wished she had brought the young friend 
who had shared her amusement over his 
artichoke.) With regard to the other 
two men, he was quite ready to believe 
that Carlo Trent was the world's greatest 
dramatic poet, and to admit the exceeding 
talent of Mr. Marrier as a theatrical 
manager. . . . Infact, most unmistakable 
celebrities, one and all! He himself was 


a celebrity. A certain quality in the atti- ` 


tude of each of his guests showed clearly 
that they considered him a celebrity, 
and not only a celebrity, but a card,— 
Bryany must have been talking, —and the 
conviction of this rendered him happy. 
His magnificent hunger rendered him 
still happier. And the reflection. that 
Brindley owed him half a crown put a 
top on his bliss! 

“I like your dressing-gown, Mr. 
said Carlo Trent suddenly, 
after his first spoonful of soup. 

“Then I needn’t apologize for it!” 
Edward Henry replied. 

"It is the dressing-gown of my 
dreams," Carlo Trent went on. 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, “as we're 
on the subject, I like your shirt-front." 

Carlo Trent was wearing a soft shirt. 
The other three shirts were sall rigidly 
Hitherto Edward Henry had 
imagined that a fashionable evening 
shirt should be, before aught else, bullet- 
proof. He now appreciated the distinction 
of a frilled and gently flowing breastplate, 
especially when a broad purple eye-glass 
ribbon wandered across it. Rose Euclid 

gazed in modest transport at Carlo's 
chet: 

“The color," Carlo proceeded, ignoring 
Edward Henry's compliment, “the color 
is inspiring. So is the texture. I have a 


I could 
hexameters 


woman's delight in textures. 

certainly produce better 

in such a dressing-gown."' 
Although Edward Henry, owing to an 


unfortunate hiatus in his education, did ; 


not know what a hexameter might be, 
he was artist enough to comprehend the 
effect of attire on creative work, for he 
had noticed that he himself could make 
more money in one necktie than in 
another, and he would instinctively 
take particular care in the morning choice 
of a cravat on days when he meditated 
a great coup. 

"Why don't you get one?" 
suggested. 

o you really think I could?" asked 
Carlo Trent, as if the possibility were 
shimmering far out of his reach like a 
rainbow. 

“Rather!” smiled Marrier. “I don't 
mind laying a fiver that Mr. Machin’s 
dressing-gown came from Drook's in Old 
Bond Street." But instead of saving 
“old” he said “ehoold.” 

“Tt did,’ Edward Henry admitted. 

Mr. Marrier beamed with satisfaction. 

“Drook’s, you say?” murmured Carlo 
Trent. “Old Bond Street?" and wrote 
down the information on his shirt-cuff. 

Rose Euclid watched him write. 

“Yes, Carlo," said she. “But don't 
you think we'd better begin to talk 
about the theater? You haven't told me 
yet if you got hold of Longay on the 
phone." 

“Of course we got hold of him,” said 
Marrier. "He agrees with me that 
‘The Intellectual’ is a better name for it.” 

Rose Euclid clap ed her hands. 

“Tm so glad!" tie cried. “Now what 
do you think of it as a name, Mr. Machin, 
—‘The Intellectual Theater’? You sec 
it’s most important we should settle on 
the name, isn’t it?” 

It is no exaggeration to say that Ed- 
ward Henry felt a wave of cold in the 
small of his back, and at the same time 
a sinking away of the nevertheless quite 
solid chair on which he sat. He had 
more than the typical Englishman’s sane 
distrust of that morbid word “intel- 
lectual,” and his attitude towards it 
amounted to active dislike. If ever he 
used it, he would on no account use it 
alone; he would say, "intellectual, and 
all that sort of thing!" with an air of 
pushing violently away from him every- 
thing that the phrase implied. The 
notion of baptizing a theater with the 
fearsome word horrified him. Still he 
had to maintain his nerve and his repute 
So he drank some champagne, and 
smiled nonchalantly as the imperturbabic 
duelist smiles while the pistols are being 
examined. 


Marrier 
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| A famous E rench skin 
specialist has said— 


“American women should rub a gooa cream into their 
skin often to counteract the drying and tightening effect 
on the skin of their hot houses and their penchant for 
using hot water.” 


Vanishing Cream is ideal for this purpose. 
It is designed especially for protective, pre- 
ventive use. Jt is without grease of any 
kind among its ingredients, therefore is of a 
particularly happy character for use after 
washing, when dressing and always before 
going out. 


When your skin feels tight and drawn, an 
application of Vanishing Cream will pro- 
duce a noticeably cool, refreshed sensation. 
It makes the skin pliable and elastic, de- 
lightfully clear and smooth, and the soft 
entrancing rose fragrance leaves every pore 
exquisitely scented. The character and 
purity of it are assured by the fact that it 
is prepared by the makers of Pond’s Extract, 
the lotion which is considered a household 
necessity in nearly every American home. 





Here is a cream which, in contrast to the 
multitude of new preparations, has upon it 
a seal of merit of a house sixty years old. 


: Pond’s Extract Company’s 


VANISHING CREAM | 


f 
| Try These Products On request, we will mail j 7 A 
at our Expense samples of Vanishing 4 AN 
Cream or Pond's Extract. "i A 
Upon receipt of 4 cents in stamps we will send an j \ 
extra large trial tube of Vanishing Cream. Ad- f í 
i 


dress The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. 3, 131 
| Hudson Street, New York. 
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sanitary Syrup Jug is 
Easy to fill—Easy to to 
clean—always inviting 
and refreshingly ap- 
petizing in appear- 
ance. The patented 


cover snaps off or on 
instantly. 


Heisey’s ( Glassware 


allows you the choice of many 
ornamental as well as useful 
pieces. It is for sale by the best 
crockery and department stores. 


An interesting book 
of designs will be 
sent on request. 


A. H. Heisey 
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Dept. 45 Newark,O 
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“Well " he murmured. 

“You see,” Marrier broke in, with the 
smile ecstatic, almost dancing on his 
chair, ‘‘there’s no use in compromise. 
Compromise is and always has been the 
curse of this country. The unintellectual 
drahma is dead—dead. Naoobody can 
deny that. All the box-offices i in the 
West are proclaiming it.’ 

“Should you call your play intel- 
lectual, Mr. Sachs?" Edward Henry 
inquired across the table. 

“I scarcely know," said Mr. Seven 
Sachs calmly. “I know I've played 
it myself fifteen hundred and two 
times, and that's saying nothing of 
my three subsidiary companies on 
the road." 

“What is Mr. Sachs's play?" 
asked Carlo Trent fretfully. 

* Don't you know, Carlo?" Rose 
Euclid patted him. **Overheard.'" 

“Oh! I've never seen it." 

* But it was on all the hoardings!" 

"[ never read the hoardings," 
said Carlo. “Is it in verse?" 

“No, it isn't," Mr. Seven Sachs 
briefly responded. “But I've made 
d six hundred thousand dollars out 
of it 

“Then of course it's intellectual!" 
asserted Mr. Marrier positively. 
“That proves it. I’m very sorry 
I’ve not seen it either; but it must 
be intellectual. The day of the 
unintellectual drahma is over. The 
people won’t have it. We must 
have faith in the people, and we 
can’t show our faith tare than 
by calling our theater by its 

roper name —‘ The Intellectual 
heater’!” 

(“His theater!” thought Edward 
Henry. "What's he to do with it?") 

“I don't know that I'm so much 
in love with your ‘Intellectual,’” 
muttered Carlo Trent. 

“Arent you?" protested Rose 
Euclid, shocked. 

“Of course I’m not," said Carlo. 

“T told you before, and I tell you 
now, that there's only one name for 
the theater —‘ The Mises! "Theater '!" 

“Perhaps you're right!” Rose agreed, 
as if a swift revelation had come to her. 
“Yes, you're right.” 

(“She'll make a cheerful sort of partner 
for a fellow,” thought Edward Henry, 

“if she's in the habit of changing her 
mind like that every thirty seconds." 
His appetite had gone. He could only 
drink. 

“Naturally, I'm right! — Aren't we 
going to open with my play, and isn't 
my play in verse? . I'm sure you'll 
agree with me, Mr. Machin, that there 
is no real drama except the poetical 
drama." 

Edward Henry was entirely at a loss. 


| Indeed, he was drowning in his dressing- 


gown, so favorable to the composition of 
hexameters. 
"Poetry ... "he vaguely breathed. 
“Yes, sir," said Carlo Trent. “ Poetry." 
“Tve never read any poetry in my 
life," said Edward Henry, like a desperate 
“Not a line." 
Whereupon Carlo Trent rose up from 


` his seat, and his eye-glasses dangled in 


front of him. 
“Mr. Machin,” said he with the utmost 
“this is the most interest- 


: Ar 
ing thing I've ever come across. Do you 


know, you're precisely the man I’ve 
always been wanting to meet? . . . The 
virgin mind. The clean slate. . . . Do 


you know you're precisely the man ‘that 
it's my ambition to write for?" 
“Irs very kind of you,” 


said Edward 





“Leaving, he reached the door just in time to hold 


Henry feebly, beaten, and consciously 
beaten. 

(He thought miserably: “What would 
Nellie think if she saw me in this gang?”’) 

Carlo Trent went on, turning to Rose 
Euclid: 

“Rose, will you recite those lines of 
Nashe?" 

Rose Euclid began to blush. 

“That bit you taught me the day before 
yesterday ?" 

* Only the three lines! No more! They 
are the very essence of poetry— poetry at 
its purest. We'll see the effect of them 

Ar. Machin. We'll just see. It's 
the ideal opportunity to test my theory. 
Now, there's a good girl!" 

"Oh! I can't. [I'm too nervous," 
stammered Rose. 

“You can, and you must,” said Carlo, 
gazing at her in homage. “Nobody in 
the world can say them as well as you 
can. Now!" 

Rose Euclid stood up. 

“One moment,” Carlo stopped her; 

* there's too much light. We can't do with 
all this light. Mr. Machin—do you 
mind?" t 

A wave of the hand, and all the lights 
were extinguished, save a lamp on the 
mantelpiece, and in the disconcertingly 
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darkened room Rose Euclid turned her 
face towards the ray from this solitary 
silk-shaded globe. 

Her hand groped out behind her, found 
the table-cloth and began to scratch it 
agitatedly. She lifted her head. She 
was now the actress, impressive and sub- 





it open for the entrance of Mr. Marrier and 


jugating and Edward Henry at once 
felt her power. Then she intoned: 


* Brightness falls from the air; 
Queens have died young and fair; 
Dust hath closed Helen's eye." 


And she ceased and sat down. There 
was a silence. 

* Bravo!" murmured Carlo Trent. 

“ Bravo!” murmured Mr. Marrier. 

Edward Henry in the gloom caught Mr. 
Seven Sachs's unalterable observant 
smile across the table. 

“Well, Mr. Machin?” said Carlo 
Trent. 

Edward Henry had felt a tremor at 
the’ vibrations of Rose Euclid's voice. 
But the words she uttered had set up no 
clear image in his mind, unless it might 
be of some solid body falling from the 
air, or of a young woman named Helen 
walking along Trafalgar Road, Bursley, 
on a dusty day, and getting the dust in 
her eyes. He knew not what to answer. 

“Ts that all there is of it?" he asked 
at length. 

Carlo Trent said: 

“Irs from Thomas Nashe’s 
Time of Pestilence.’ 
of the verse are: 


‘Song in 
The closing lines 


Mr. Trent” 


“T am sick, I must die— 
Lord, have mercy on me! 


* Well," said Edward Henry, recover- 
ing, “I rather like the end. 1 think the 
end's very appropriate." 

Mr. Seven Sachs choked over his 

wine, and kept on choking. 


III 
R. MARRIER was the 


first to recover from this 
blow to the prestige of poetry. 
Or perhaps it would be more 
honest to say that Mr. 
Marrier had suffered no in- 
convenience from the contre- 
temps. His apparent glee- 
ful zest in life had not been 
impaired. He was a born 
optimist, of an extreme type 
unknown beyond the circum- 
ferences of theatrical circles. 

“I say," he emphasized, 
"Ive got an ideah. We 
ought to be photographed 
like that. Do you no end of 
good." He glanced encour- 
agingly at Rose Euclid. 
“Don’t you see it in the 
illustrated papers? ‘A pray- 
vate supper-party at Wil- 
kins’s Hotel. iss Ra-ose 
Euclid reciting verse at a dis- 
cussion of the plans for her 
new theater in Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. The figures reading from 
left to right are: Mr. 
Seven Sachs, the famous 
actor-author; Miss Rose Eu- 
clid; Mr. Carlo Trent, the 
celebrated dramatic poet; 
Mr. Alderman Machin, the 
well-known Midlands capi- 
talist, and soon!" Mr. Mar- 
rier repeated, “and so on." 

“Irsa notion,” said Rose 
Euclid dreamily. 

* But really, how can we be 
photographed?" Carlo Trent 
demanded with considerable irritation. 

«Perfectly easy.’ 

“Now 

“In ten minutes. I know a photog- 
grapher in Brook Street.” 

“Would he come at once?” Carlo 
Trent frowned at his watch. 

* Rather!" Mr. Marrier gaily soothed 
him, as he went over to the telephone. 
And Mr. Marrier’s bright boyish face 
radiated forth the assurance that nothing 
in all his existence had more completely 
filled him with sincere joy than this 
enterprise of procuring a photograph of 
the party. ven in giving the pho- 
tographer’s number, — he was one of 
those prodigies who remember infallibly 
all telephone numbers,—his voice seemed 
to gloat upon his project. 

(And while Mr. Marrier, having 
obtained communication with the pho- 
tographer, was sa ing gloriously a 
the telephone: es, Wilkins’. N 
Quite private. I’ve got Miss Rox. 
Euclid here, and Mr. Seven Sachs—" 
while Mr. Marrier was thus proceeding 
with his list of star attractions, Edward 
Henry was thinking: “< Her new theater’ 
—now! It was ‘his’ a few minutes back! 

‘The well-known Midlands cap- 
italist,” eh? Oh! Ah!") 
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He drank again. He said to himself: 
“Tve had all I can digest of this beastly 
balloony stuff." (He meant the cham- 
pagne.) “If I finish the glass, I’m bound 
to have a bad night." And he finished 
the glass, and planked it down firmly 
on the table. 

“Well,” he remarked aloud cheer- 
fully, “if we're to be photographed, I 
suppose we shall want a bit more light 
on the subject.” 

Joseph sprang to the switches. 

“Please!” Carlo Trent raised a pro- 
testing hand. 

The switches were not turned. In 
the beautiful dimness the greatest tragic 
actress in the world and the greatest 
dramatic poet in the world gazed at 
each other, seeking and finding solace 
in mutual esteem. 

“T suppose it wouldn't do to call it the 
Euclid Theater?" Rose questioned casu- 
ally, without moving her eyes. 

"Splendid!" cried Mr. Marrier from 
the telephone. 

"It all depends whether there are 
enough mathematical students in London 
to fill the theater for a run," said Edward 
Henry. 

"Oh! D’you think so?" murmured 
Rose, surprised and vaguely puzzled. 

At that instant Edward Henry might 
have rushed from the room and taken 
the night mail back to the Five Towns, 
and never any more have ventured into 
the perils of London, if Carlo Trent 
had not turned his head and signified 
by a curt reluctant laugh that he saw 
the joke. For Edward Henry could: no 
longer depend on Mr. Seven Sachs. Mr. 
Seven Sachs had to take the greatest 
pains to keep the muscles of his face in 
strict order. The slightest laxity with 
them — and he would have been in- 
volved in another and more serious suf- 
focation. 

“No,” said Carlo Trent, “‘The Muses’ 
Theater’ is the only possible title. There 
is money in the poetical drama." He 
looked hard at Edward Henry, as though 
to stare down the memory of the failure 
of Nashe's verse. “I don't want money. 
I hate the thought of money. But money 
is the only proof of democratic appre- 
ciation, and that is what I need, and 
what every artist needs. . . . Don't you 
think there's money in the poetical drama, 
Mr. Sachs?" 

"Not in America," said Mr. Sachs. 
“London is a queer place." 

“Look at the runs of Stephen Phillips’s 
plays!" 

“Yes. 
America.” 

“Look at what Pilgrim’s made out of 
Shakespeare.” 

“T thought you were talking about 
poetry,” said Edward Henry too hastily. 

"And isn't Shakespeare poetry?" 
Carlo Trent challenged. 

“Well, I suppose if you put it in that 
way, he is!” Beard Henry cautiously 
admitted, humbled. He was under the 
disadvantage of never having either 
seen or read “Shakespeare.” His sure 
instinct had always warned him against 
being drawn into "Shakespeare." 

"And has Miss Euclid ever done 
anything finer than Constance?” 

“I don't know," Edward Henry 
pleaded. 

“Why—Miss Euclid in ‘ King John'—" 


. . I only reckon to know 


"] never saw ‘King John’,” said 
Edward Henry. 

" Do you mean to say,” expostulated 
Carlo Teen in italics, ‘ ‘that you never 
saw Rose Euclid as ‘Constance’? 

And Edward Henry, shaking his 
abashed head, perceived that his life 
had been waned. 

Carlo, for a few moments, grew reflec- 
tive and softer. 

“Its one of my earliest and most 
precious boyish memories,” he murmured, 
as he examined the ceiling. “It must 
have been in eighteen 

Rose Euclid abandoned the ice with 
which she had just been served, and by a 
single gesture drew Carlo’s attention 
away from the ceiling and towards the 
fact that it would be clumsy on his part 
to indulge further in the chronology of 
her career. She began to blush again. 

Mr. Marrier, now back at the table 
after a successful expedition, beamed 
over his ice: 

"It was your Constance that led 
to your friendship with the Countess of 
Chell, wasn’t it, Ra-ose? You know,” 
he turned to Edward Henry, “Miss 








“He had more than the typical 
morbid word 
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Euclid and 
intimate.” 

** Yes, I know,” said Edward Henry. 

Rose Euclid continued to blush. Her 
agitated hand scratched the back of the 
chair behind her. 

“Even Sir John.Pilgrim admits I can 
act Shakespeare," she said in a thick, 
rnournful voice, looking at the cloth as 
she pronounced the august name of the 
head of the dramatic profession.  ''It 
may surprise you to know, Mr. Machin, 
that about a month ago, after he'd 
quarreled with Selina Gregory, Sir John 
asked me if I’d care to star with him 
on his Shakespearean tour round the 
world next spring, and I said I would 
if he'd include Carlo's poetical play, 
“The Orient Pearl,’ and he wouldn't! No, 
he wouldn't! And now he's got little 
Cora Pryde! She isn't twenty-two, and 
she's going to play Juliet! Can you 
imagine such a thing? As if a mere girl 
could play Juliet!" 

Carlo observed the mature actress 
with deep satisfaction, proud of her, and 
proud also of himself. 

“I wouldn't go with Pilgrim now," 


the countess are. virry 





Englishman's sane distrust of that 
‘intellectual’ " 


exclaimed Rose passionately, “not if 
he went down on his knees to me!” 

* And nothing on earth would induce 
me to let him have ‘The Orient Pearl’!” 
Carlo Trent asseverated with equal 
passion. ‘“‘He’s lost that forever," he 
added grimly. “It won't be he who'll 
collar the profits out of that! It'll just 
be ourselves!" 

“Not if he went down on his knees to 
mel" Rose was repeating to herself 
with fervency. 

The calm of despair took possession 
of Edward Henry. He felt that he must 
act immediately—he knew his own mood, 
by long experience. Exploring the 
pockets of the dressing-gown which had 
aroused the longing of the greatest dra- 
matic poet in the world, he discovered 
in one of them precisely the piece of 
Appt he required; namely, a slip 
of paper suitable for writing. It was a 
ae ee duplicate of the bill for the 
dressing-gown, and showed the word 
“Drook” in massive printed black, and 
the figures £4 4 0 in faint blue. He drew 
a pencil from his waistcoat and inscribed 
on the paper: 

“Go out, and then come back in a 
couple of minutes and tell me someone 
wants to speak to me urgently in the 
next room." 

With a minimum of ostentation he 
gave the document to Joseph, who, 
evidently well trained under Sir Nicholas, 
vanished into the next room before 
attempting to read it. 

“I hope," said Edward Henry to 
Carlo Trent, “that this money-making 
play is reserved for the new theater.” 

“Utterly,” said Carlo Trent. 

“With Miss Euclid in the principal 

art?" 

* Well, rather!" sang Mr. Marrier.— 
* Rather!" 

“I shall never, never appear at any 
other theater, Mr. Machin!" said Rose 
with tragic emotion, once more feeling 
with her fingers along the back of her 
chair. “So I hope the building will 
begin at once. In less than six months we 
ought to open." 

* Easily!" sang the optimist. 

Joseph returned to the room, and 
sought his master’s attention in a 
whisper. 

*What is it?" Edward Henry asked 
irritably. “Speak up!” 

“A gentleman wishes to know if he 
can speak to you in the next room, 
sir. 

* Well, he can't." 

“He said it was urgent, sir." 

Scowling, Edward Henry rose. “Ex- 
cuse me,” Pe said. “I won’t be a moment. 
Help yourselves to the liqueurs. You 
chaps can go, I fancy." The last remark 
was addressed to the gentlemen in waiting. 

The next room was the vast bedroom 
with two beds in it. Edward Henry closed 
the door carefully, and drew the portière 
across it. Then he listened. No sound 
penetrated from the scene of the supper. 

“There is a telephone in this room, 
isn’t there?” he said to Joseph. “Oh, 
yes; there it is! Well, you can go.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Edward Henry sat down on one of 
the beds by the hook on which hung the 
telephone. And he cogitated upon the 
characteristics of certain. members of 
the party which he had just left. “I’m 
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a ‘virgin mind, am I?" he thought. 
“Tm a ‘clean slate’? Well! . Their 
notion of business is to begin by discuss- 
ing the name of the theater. And 
they haven’t even taken up the op- 
tion! Yegods! ‘Intellectual!’ ‘Muses!’ 
"The Orient Pearl.’ And she's fifty— 
that I swear! Not a word yet of real 
business—not one word! He may be a 
poet. I dare say he is. He’s a conceited 
ass. Why, even Bryany was better than 


that lot. Only Sachs turned Bryany 
out. I like Sachs. But he won't open 
his mouth. . ‘Capitalist!’ Well, they 


ape my appetite and I just hate 
c nope The poet hates money 
No, he “hates the thought of 
money. ” And she's changing her mind the 
whole blessed time! A month ago she'd 
have gone over to Pilgrim, and the poet 
would too, like a house afire! . Photo- 
graphed indeed! The bally photographer 
will be here in a minute! . . . They 
take me for a fool! . . . Or don't eher 
know any better? ... `. Anyhow, I am 
a fool. . . . I must teach 'em summat!” 

He seized the telephone. 

“Hello!” he said into it. “I want you 
to put me on to the drawing-room of 
Suite No. 48, please. Who? Oh, me? I'm 
in the bedroom of Suite No. 48. Machin, 

Paene Machin. Thanks. That’s all 


right. 

He waited. Then he heard Marrier's 
Kensingtonian voice in the telephone, 
asking who he was. 

“Ts that Mr. Machin's room?" he 
continued, imitating with a broad farcical 
effect the acute Kensingtonianism of Mr. 
Marrier's tones. “Ts Miss Ra-ose 
Euclid there? Oh? She is? Well, you 
tell her that Sir John Pilgrim's private 
secretary wishes to speak to her. Thanks. 
All right. 7'll hold the line." 

A pause. Then he heard Rose's voice 
in the telephone, and he resumed: 

“Miss Euclid? Yes. Sir John Pilgrim. 
I beg pardon! Banks? Oh, Banks! 
No, I'm not Banks. I suppose you mean 
my predecessor. He's fefe. Left last 
week. No, I don't know why. Sir John 
instructs me to ask if you and Mr. Trent 
could lunch with him to-morrow at 
wun-thirty? What? Oh! At his house. 
Yes. I mean flat. Flat! I said flat. 
You think you could?" 

Pause. e could hear her calling to 
Carlo Trent. 

“Thanks. No, I don’t know eas 
he went on again. “But I know the 
arrangement with Miss Pryde is broken 
off. And Sir ae wants a play at once. 
He told me that. At once! Yes. ‘The 
Orient Pearl.’ That was the title. At 
the Royal first, and then the world’s 
tour. Fifteen months at least, in all, so 
I gathered. Of course I don’t speak 
officially. Well, many thanks. Saoo good 
of you. I'll tell Sir John it’s arranged. 
One-thirty to-morrow. Good-by!" 

He hung up the telephone. T ns excited, 
eager, effusive tones of Rose Euclid 
remained in his ears. Aware of a strange 
phenomenon on his forehead, he touched 
it. He was perspiring. 

“PIL teach 'em a thing or two," he 


z | muttered. 


And again: 
“Serves her right. . . . ‘Never, never 
appear at any other theater, Mr. Machin!” 
_.. ‘Bended knees!’ ‘Utterly! 
Cheerful partners! Oh ‘cheerful partners!” 
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He returned to his supper-party. 
Nobody said a word about the tele- 

honing. But Rose Euclid and Carlo 
reat looked even more like conspirators 
than they did before; and Mr. Marrier's 
joy in life seemed to be just the least bit 
diminished. 

“So sorry!" Edward Henry began 
hurriedly, and, without consulting the 
poet's wishes, subtly turned on all the 
lights. “Now, don't you think we'd bet- 
ter discuss the question of taking up the 
option? You know it expires Fri ay. 

“No,” said Rose Euclid girlishly. “It 
expires to-morrow. 
fortunate we got hold of you to-night." 

* But Mr. Bran told me Friday. And 
the date was clear enough on the copy 
of the option he gave me. 

* A mistake of copying," beamed Mr. 
Marrier. “However, it’s all right.” 

* Well," observed Edward Henry with 
heartiness, “I don't mind telling you 
that for sheer calm coolness you take the 
cake. However, as Mr. Marrier so ably 
says, it's all right. Now, I understand 
if I go into this affair I can count on you 
absolutely, and also on Mr. Trent's 
services." He tried to talk as if he had 
been diplomatizing with actresses and 
poets all his life. 

“ A-absolutely!" said Rose. 

And Mr. Carlo Trent nodded. 

“You Iscariots!" Edward Henr 
dressed them, in the silence of the 
behind his smile. “You Iscariots!”’ 

The photographer arrived with certain 
cases, and at once Rose Euclid and Carlo 
Trent began instinctively to pose. 

“To think,” Edward Henry pleasantly 
reflected, “that they are hugging them- 
selves because Sir dol Pilgrim's secre- 
tary happened to telephone just while I 
was out of the room!" 

(To be continued) 
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rice of certain commodities: A man in 
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very recently have been killed by the 
chestnut blight. In an effort to save some- 
thing out of the wreck of the trees a 
timber expert was hired to make an 
examination. He reported that the trees 
would yield 250,000 cords of wood. The 
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York, and in New York fire-wood is sold 
to the consumer for about sixteen dollars 
a cord. In other words, New York con- 
sumers would pay four million dollars 
for the 250,000 cords of wood if it were 
available. But it is not available. 


ortation, which means are expensive. 


nvestigation showed that at the Con- | 


necticut River docks the price paid the 
producer for such wood is $3.30 a cord. 
Further investigation showed that to 
cut and haul the wood to the docks would 
cost the producer $3.25 a cord, leaving 
five cents a cord margin. This was too 
small an amount for the New York man 
to bother with, so his wood is going to 
waste, although one does not think of Con- 


necticut as being remote from New York. : 


That's why it's so | 
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tion, the publishers of The American Magazine, like true 
progressives, have conceived a new form of monthly periodi- 
cal as far as physical characteristics are concerned. 

The illustrations are better because of enlarged space, 
and the entire make-up is improved in appearance for the 
same reason. Best of all, the ampleness of page and distri- 
bution of type make the new American a pleasure to read, 
for there are three columns to the page, each column of about 
the same width as that of the daily newspaper. From an 
artistic standpoint the new magazine, as exemplified by the 
Christmas issue, approaches perfection. — Boston Globe 





From an Editorial in a Great 
Wisconsin Paper: 


Ablest Edited Monthly in America.—We congratulate the 
editors and publishers of The American Magazine for the 
courage which they have shown in putting their periodical 
into larger physical form. Formerly it was made in the 
standard seven by ten magazine size; now it appears in the 
eight and a half by twelve. From the good full measure of 
advertising contained inthe December American, it appears 
that the publishers and editors who have made this change 
knew what they were doing, and the advertisers are glad to 
follow in the new form. In this we rejoice, for The American 
Magazine, whichis the ablest edited monthly publication in Amer- 
ica, is now one of the most attractive in form, color, illustra- 
tion, and typographical appearance. — Wisconsin State Journal 





A Dignified Daily With a Great Following 
in the Middle West: © 


An Aesthetic and Spiritual Achievement.—We have to congratulate 
Mr. Phillips not merely on an aesthetic and spiritual achievement, but also 
upon a stroke of good business. In our materialistic fashion we have noticed 
that the chief difference between the new magazine and the old is that the 
new magazine has three columns to a page instead of two; and that this 
arrangement permits an ingenious introduction of one or two columns of 
advertising next to pure reading matter ; and that considerably more than half 
the pages of the present number are brightened up in this manner, a manner 
equally delightful to the advertisers and tothe business office of the magazine 
—and not necessarily unpleasing to its readers. — Chicago Evening Post 


Short Extracts from 
Extended Reviews 


from Every Part of the United States 


Brighter and larger than before. 
— Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 


A wealth of art treasures not possible 
in the old and smaller page. 
—St. Paul Daily News 
A striking new form. 
— Grand Rapids Evening Press 
Attractive and artistic. 
— Pittgfield (Mass.) Eagle 
One of the most attractive. 
— Birmingham (Ala.) Ledger 


One of the highest class magazines 
published. So many good things in it 
that you had best secure a copy and 
judge for yourself.— York (Pa.) Daily 


Can be folded into the pocket much 
more conveniently than the old form. 
— Rochester Herald 


Congratulations to The American 
Magazine on its courage and enter- 
prise. — Columbia (S.C.) State 


A measure for the better— likely to 
have influence on the art of printing. 
— San Antonio Light 


One is at a loss to express his appre- 
ciation of the improvement. 
—Salt Lake City Tribune 
An art and a gem. 
— Lawton (Okla.) Constitution 
Throbs with human interest. 
— Petersburg (Ill.) Observer 


A remarkable improvement on the 
former American Magazine. 


—Buffalo Evening News 





From a Paper we are Proud to 
Have Pleased : 


An Important Epoch.— An important 
epoch in the history of periodical- 
making. Three columns of reading 
matter to the page, much larger and 
more beautiful illustrations, a book 
practically as thick as the old standard- 
sized magazine, and a greatly improved 
physical appearance all around. 


— Buffalo Morning Express 

















States Comments on the NEW 


The American Magazine 


Magazine 





One of the Most Spirited Journals | From a Leading Editorial in a Newspaper Influential 


of the South: 


Very Handsome.— The Christmas 
number of The American Magazine 
is just off the presses, and very hand- 
some it is, to be sure, in its new dress. 
The reading matter invites, and the 
illustrations are superb. 
—Charleston (S. C.) Gourier-News 


From an Appreciative 
Western Observer: 


Bigger and Better.— Mr. Phillip’s 
idea is to get out a bigger and better 
magazine. This copy indicates beyond 
peradventure that he can get out a 
bigger one, but we doubt very much 
whether he can get out a better mag- 
azine than he has been giving us. 

—Siour City (Ia.) Tribune 





The Oldest Daily in America, in 
the Course of a Long Editorial: 


Perfection in so Many Ways.— 
The American made the plunge, and 
we must confess that our preconceived 
ideas of their venture are entirely at 
fault. We have never seen a publica- 
tion that seemed to have reached per- 
fection in so many ways. 

— Alexandria ( Va.) Gazette 





A Brilliant Metropolitan 
Afternoon Paper : 


More for the Money.— Altogether 
the impression will be that the new 
form American is a bigger magazine 
than the old, giving more for the 
money.— The New York Evening Globe 





From a Journal that Sees 
the Spirit : 


A Regenerating Factor in Modern 
Life.— All in all, readers will like the 
new dress and the old personality. 
The American Magazine, like the 
human form, may change its tissues, 
but, in the opinion of many readers, 
it can never change the impelling force 
which makes it a regenerative factor in 


modern life. — Houston ( Tex. ) Chronicle 





Throughout the Southwest: 


Independence and Good Taste.—Comment upon a magazine 
does not belong in an editorial column perhaps. But the new 
American Magazine does not belong in the realm of ordinary 
magazines. It is altogether exceptional. It is unique. 

The publishers of The American Magazine have hit upon 
a method which may be described as revolutionary. They 
have cut loose from the standards which have prevailed. 
They have increased the height and breadth of their publica- 
tion until it no longer seems ‘‘bunchy.”’ 

But more important still, the newly planned publication 
has adopted the idea of putting the advertisements ‘‘next to 
reading matter." . . . They have inserted advertisements 
almost all the way through the entire **book." And why 
not? Isn't there as much wit and art and all-around clever- 
ness in the preparation of advertisements nowadays as there is 
in the purveying of entertainment and instruction? And do 
not readers take as much interest in advertisements as in other 
things meant to appeal to them? We believe so. The new 
American Magazine is extraordinary. We are glad to pay 
tribute to the independence and good taste of its publishers. 

—St. Louis Times 





Approval From a Valuable Source: 


A Triumph—The Christmas number of The American Magazine marks a 
change in shape and make-up which will be heartily welcomed by those 
among its readers who have struggled to enclose the old six by eight size 
in a well-packed travelling bag, or have been forced to expend all their 
muscular strength to keep it open. The new size is about ten by seven. It 
rolls and folds easily, is pleasing to the eye, and marks a triumph in the 
mechanics of magazine-making. — New York Morning Telegraph 





From a Great Authority in Matters 
of Art and Taste: 


Spells Honest Success.— This admirable popular monthly has changed its 
form. The change is an improvement. The evident prosperity of the 
magazine is due, of course, to a sound editorial policy. There is a bracing 
atmosphere in these pages which spells honest success. — New York Tribune 





A Power in a Famous City: 


Goes Them One Better.—With its beautiful Christmas number, The 
American Magazine appears in a new and greatly enlarged form. Profusely 
illustrated as have been the previous numbers, the new magazine goes them 
— Philadelphia Inquirer 


one better. 
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The Making of a Father—What John 
Drew Thinks of American Woman— 
The Romance of Life—The Story of 
a Woman Who Started Things 
The Woman’s Helper 


ACAULAY speaks satiric- 
ally of those fictions called 
"histories and those his- 


tories called **fiction." There are 
several stories in the February 
Woman’s Home Companion that 
are not so much true as truth, little 
slices of real life as some keen 
observer has seen it and written it. 


NE woman watched the price 
of eggs. Itset her thinking. 
Then she attacked the cost 
of livingin the most direct and simple 
way. Now 500,000 women are doing 
it. See page 8 of the Companion 


for February. 


MERICAN women have long 

known what they think of 

John Drew. But not until 

now have they had the chance to 

learn what he thinks of them. He 
tells in the February Companion. 


O help women and girls to 
dress, cook, entertain, and 
above all to live well, is the 


thought back of all that goes into- 
the Woman’s Home Companion. 


OMAN needs romance as 
much as she needs recipes. 
She finds both in the 


Woman’s Home Companion. Inthe 
February number Anne Bryan 
McCall’s wonderful Tower Room 
Talk is about the romance you have 
found, or have yet to find, in your life. 


ful talk by Katherine Ferguson, 
about ‘fA Girl's Friendship for 


29 


E any girl will read this thought- 


Boys," it may save her from what 
is colloquially but expressively char- 
acterized as ‘‘Making a fool of herself 
over boys.” 


OR ten years acouple had been 

everything to each other— 

childless and happy, as they 
thought. And then— But this story is 
one of those human revelations, so 
intimate and moving, that one must 
read to understand. Only intense 
emotion and a sense of profound 
responsibility can make a man lay bare 
his soul as does the writer of ‘“The 
Making of a Father," in Woman's 
Home Companion for February. 


The February Number is Now on Sale 


WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION 


15 Cents a Copy 


$1.50 a Year 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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James Montgomery Flagg 
in Words and Pictures 


i SHOULD SRAY SO! 


“de 





“Come Live with Me 


and 


Be My Cook!" 


'LL BET I can bag a cook, and 
bring it home to-day, at that!" 
“Go to it, Billy!" smiles Polly, 
punching another pillow in the 
solar plexus and poking it behind her as 
she settled kadi, on the lounge. 

“Smile on, woman, but I mean it! It’s 
arrant nonsense to say there isn’t such 
an animal.” 

“I didn’t say so; I said I hadn’t found 
one yet!” 

** You've been at it for eight days and 
we are still eating the messes that Great 
Auk sends in to us. I have said nothing.” 

“Nothing!” snorts Friend Consort on 
the lounge. “You have made a noise 
like an outraged husband at every 
meal!” 

“Well, be that as it isn’t, the time has 
come for action! I can no longer stand 
having burnt suspender-buttons called 
fried potatoes, nor yet can I with any 
degree of pleasure cut into 
an Indian basket filled with 
concrete because the Great 
Auk has broken a bottle of 
Burnett’s Vanilla Extract 
over its bows and mur- 
mured, ‘I christen thee 
Apple Pie!’ The crowning 
piece of wanton deception 4 
was this morning when I, Ñ 
in my trusting and fatuous 
innocence, thought she had 
sent in some brand-new 
chamois pen-wipers and 
was about to rise and lay 
them on the desk—" 

** You refer to the griddle- 
cakes?" 

“ Aye, verily, none other! 
This ends to-day! I shall 
bring home and lay at your 
feet a regular cook! Adios!” 


Billy knew that in order 
to get a cook one had to 


hike over to Fourth Avenue and look 
up the Swedish embassy or the Finnish 
legation. He soon came to one of them. 
There was a long line of limousines 
drawn up at the curb. Billy noticed 
that the chauffeurs were all looking anx- 
iously up at the doorway of the em- 
bassy. 

From the expressions of those chauf- 
feurs’ faces he gathered that their em- 
ployers had told them to wait within 
ear-shot, and if they heard the slightest 
report of a revolver to break in immedi- 
ately! 

Getting a cook was a more serious game 
than he had imagined! 

He went up the steps with a manner 
of well-simulated confidence, and en- 
tered. Around the .walls of the shabby- 
genteel office sat humble American ladies 
backed threateningly into corners and be- 
ing menaced by the powers of Europe! 





yp 


“Being menaced by the powers of Europe! 
ò 


A caricature of the author 





and artist by himself 


The ladies sat well back in their chairs, 
holding their muffs or bags up for pro- 
tection. The foreign powers sat well 
forward, catechising and cross-examining 
their potential mi??tre??e?. 

While waiting to be noticed, Billy 
stood fascinated, listening to scraps of 
interviews from all along the line. 

“Well, sir!” A foreign gentleman with 
a remarkably square head, sitting at a 
desk, addressed him. 

“I want to get a—a— Let's see—” 

Billy could hardly tear his eyes away 
from one corner of the office where a rangy 
brute of a Norwegian laundress was giv- 
ing a timid little lady from the Bronx a 
bad five minutes. 

“Yes, sir!” 

“Oh, yes, I am looking for a—what 
d'y'call ’em?—cook!”” 

" What wages will you pay, sir?" 

“Thirty-five dollars. And I want a 
damn good cook at that!" 

“You can't expect a first- 
class cook, of course, for 
those wages. Still, I think 
I have what you want." 
Square Head Ludwig dis- 
appears behind a partition. 
“Young and good-looking!” 
Billy yells after him. 

S. H. Ludwig reénters 
leading an Awful Retro- 
spect in with him. 


"What's this?" asks 
Billy. 

“This is a nice young 
Danish ceok!” 


“She may be Danish, but 
I categorically deny that 
she is either nice or young, 
and I doubt her cooking! 
Take it back.” Billy waved 
his hand. 

S. H. Ludwig raises his 
wooden eyebrows and re- 
turns to the den with the 
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packetsandlearnhowyoucan 
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faithful reproductions of American birds 
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nice young thing from Denmark. Billy 
can hear him arguing vehemently on the 
other side of the partition with some 
unseen female. He catches such phrases 
as, “Only two in the family,” and “Nice, 
ar something—whether himself or his: 
wife Billy doesn't catch. 

Reénter Ludwig with another Terrible 
Blight, with a mustache no sophomore 
| would need to be sensitive about, and 
| circular earrings like sailors are supposed 
to wear, which have almost pulled them- 
selves away through her ears. 

“I am not engaging a company to play 
Macbeth or I would take her for one 
of the Witches of Endor! Where is 
the young Norwegian girl cooking-school 
graduate that you advertise?" Billy is 
getting a bit peeved. 

“This is it!” smiles S. H. Ludwig, but 
waves her back. 

Billy prays for self-control. 

"You have the nerve to call that a 
young girl? "That woman who was a 








'! grandmother when Charlemagne was in 
prep school! Good morning!" 
Billy dashes out of the place and hunts 
up another one and enters. He is shown a 
| string of cooks of all sizes and ages, as 
| in the first place, and begins to have a 
nightmarish sort of feeling that he will 
have to, or at least in all decency ought 
| to, marry one of them. He feels a little 
woozy with this parade of all the nations 
going on. 

“ For the love of entrées, bring in some- 
thing that was born since Aaron Burr 
shot Hamilton W. Mabie! These Banshee 
harems are getting on my ganglionic 
nerve!” 

Still another great-aunt of a viking is 
yanked before him. 

By this time Billy feels that he is going 
daffy, and decides to give in to the 
sensation weakly. 

He glares at the ancient stove-wrestler. 

“So, my young Swedish flapper! Let’s 
| see your references!” 

She fumbles in a bag and fishes out 
several dirty letters. 





“Yes, yes; but where is your reference | 


from Augustus Czxsar’s wife recommend- 
> ” 


ing your rendition of Roman Punch: 


Ludwig brings in another, with a 
triumphant smile. 


“There,” exclaims Billy, “this is some- ; 


thing like! Why have you been hiding 
this Scandinavian Venus from me all this 
time?” Venus giggles, and looks down 
at her feet. 

“Can you come right along with me 
now?” Billy grins delightedly. 

“How many in fam’ly?” asks Venus. 

“Oh, just two—myself, my wife and 
myself,” says Billy. “Come on!” 

“Do I have to wash?” 

“Well, really!—I shall leave that to 
your better and higher nature.” 

Ludwig interprets. “She means, does 
she have to do any of the washing!" 

“Oh, excuse me! I didn’t quite get 
you. No; everything of ours is sent out 
to the laundry. — Come ahead!" 





"This is it! smiled S. H. Ludwig" 


* Do you have much company?" 


Billy is beginning to realize that there 
is another side to acquiring a cook. 
* Come over here and sit down, and pour 
your little heart out to me." i 

So he and Venus sit down, Billy looking 
anxiously at Venus. . 

“Now, do we have much company? 
Never! I detest company! We never 
have an outsider in the place!" 

“That’s too bad! I like to have com- 
pany. I like to cook for dinner-parties.” 

Billy wilts, and mutters to himself, 
“Can you beat that! I could have sworn 
I was saying the right thing!” 

“What I meant to say was that we 
are always giving dinner-parties. 1 
thought you meant company, you know 
—just strangers off the street!” $ 

“Do I have a room with another girl?” 

“No, certainly not; you have a room all 
to yourself!" (There, I know that's right, 
all maids like rooms to themselves!) 

“I not like that. I bane lonely!” 

Suffering Crumpets! Couldn’t he have 
guessed? 














I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 








“He is shown a string . 
, 


"How many in the kitchen?" 

“Well, that depends; sometimes there 
are anywhere from three to ten. I’ve seen 
nine in there at once myself, including the 
night watchman, but—" 

“How many servants?" 

*Oh! Just two—yourself and a wait- 
ress.” 

“Just one. I not take the place!” She 
bounces up and retires. 


At the next embassy Billy was trying 
to describe the sort of a cook he wanted, 
and he suddenly grasped the mahout by 
the wrist and pointed rudely. 

“There! the one with the black hat with 
the white feather duster on it! She looks 
like what I'd prefer to have around the 
house; bring her over; let me talk to her." 

"She's looking for a maid herself," 
smiles the mahout. “That is Miss Vera 
Lipsalve of the Winter Garden!" 





“ "She's looking for a maid herself, smiles the mahout. 


Miss Vera Lipsalve of the Winter Garden’ 


. . all sizes and ages” 


Billy promptly has an attack of sun- 
stroke mixed with asthma and the pip! 

“That’s where I ought to have blown 
in in the first place! Still, perhaps it is 
all for the best! Bring on some Awful 
Villagers!” 

They have a little parade for him, and 
he wishes that some of them would carry 
torches and some come in on floats to vary 
the monotony. It has become second 
nature to him by this time to repeat 
mechanically to each one, “Two in the 
kitchen two in the family no washing the 
cook has to wait on table twice every 
other week do you mind living in an 
apartment yes you have a room to your- 
self we have quite a little company can 
you make all kinds of hot breads pastry 
desserts and entrées thirty-five dollars!" 
After which he gasps, ““Mmka!” 

The ones that answer correctly and 
have no objections to anything at all are 
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purity of outline. Like all 
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medicinally. 
Its superiority is not an accident. 


Fruit Company (the largest producer of grape fruit in the world) has sacrificed 
An initial expense of hundreds of thousands of 


everything for QUALITY. 
dollars was incurred; everything that 


done to produce QUALITY; even then, many trees, as they came to maturity, 
bore just good, ordinary grape fruit, 
Brand. "Therefore thousands of big, bearing trees were either cut back to the 
trunk and rebudded to Superior Varieties or dug out entirely. 


So through the various processes of selection, cultivation and elimination has evolved 
the ATWOOD FLAVOR, as hard to describe as it is difficult to produce. 


If you desire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnish the 
ATWOOD Brand in either bright or bronze. 


cured at first-class hotels, restaurants and 
WOOD Brand. For home use buy it by 
for weeks and improve. 
64 or 80 grape fruit, according to the size. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade-mark wrapper of 
the Atwood Grape Fruit Company. 
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Is Quality Grape Fruit 


With the first suggestion of the use of this grape fruit in rheu- 
matic and fever conditions came a quick endorsement from physicians 
We say ‘‘as found in the Atwood Grape Fruit,” for 
Atwood Grape Fruit is so far superior to the ordinary kind that it is 
admittedly in a class by itself when used either as a luxury or 
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of course the ones he wouldn't consider 
at all. 

As he said to the mahout, “ As the cook 
will have to wait on the table twice every 
other week, she has to be able to pass 
things without sticking her stomach at 
you at the same time, if you know what 
I mean!" 

By this time the afternoon sun is 
stepping over the Palisades, and Billy 
has had no lunch. He has been to every 
ignorance parlor on Fourth Avenue, and 
he feels as if he had been seeing Europe! 

There are no more cooks to see! In the 


| last place he entered all they could dig 


up was a general-housework girl who 
refused to come with him because he said 
to her, “I see you’re Finnish!” 

So when worn out and with a rotten 
headache he let himself into his home 
about six o'clock, of course Polly was 
waiting for him with a peculiar smile—a 
smile that combined affectionate sarcasm 
with a sort of motherly pity. 

“Well?” 

“Well what, dear?" 

* Where's the cook?" 

“What cook?” 

“The one you were going to lay at my 
feet, Billy dear!" 

* Be sweet to me, kid!” 


'The Noblest Man 
I Ever Knew 


A few months ago we asked our readers 
to send us stories of “The Noblest Man 
I Ever Knew." Thousands of letters 
came in. The three we publish below 
won the first, second, and third prizes 


“A Fool There Is" 





E SAID the other day that he 
is the only fool his family has 
. ever produced. If there was 
bitterness in this statement, his 
quick laugh and accustomed boast of 
unusual skill in "getting out of staying 
cooped up in school" disguised it. 
is father and grandfather were honor 
men of their classes, and “The Fool” as a 
child had talked confidently of the time 
when he would equal their records at the 
same big college. By way of making that 
easy, he continuously was honor boy in 
his grade-school work—that is, until he 
was thirteen years old. 

Then they carried his father home one 
day, horribly injured, and when a year 
later his sufferings were over, “The 
Fool” learned that his little mother had 
but her tired hands to support herself, 
“The Fool," and the four younger chil- 
dren. 

He could see but one thing to do, and 
he did it. Big and strong and clean phys- 
ically, he soon got “a job." He still has 
“a job” after forty years. He isn't sure 
how long he will be able to keep it. for 
jobs, even more than positions, are hard 
to hold after one is fifty-four, and when 
one has worked since one was fourteen, 
often poorly fed, often insufficiently 
clothed, sometimes fifteen hours out of 
twenty- "four, one is not young at hftv- 
four. But "The Fool" is not worrying 
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about Ai; future. He has realized for 
forty years that he had no future. “The 
kids now, that’s different. Dad would 
have gotten them the best.” 

They got it—the kids. Only “The 
Fool" works at “a job." The others are 
successes, educated, trained successes, all 
four of them. They are quite fond of “The 
Fool." They don’t call him that. They 
call him “Good old John,” and are sorr 
—sometimes—they have somehow left 
him so far behind. But then, “John 
simply would not go to school. You 
ought to hear him tell how he put it over 
Mother working for months, when she 
thought he was going in for school O.K. 
Says he felt so big and smart to be work- 
ing and earning money. Her says 
that's how she found out. aid some 
bills and the rent, and hin gm a kid 
fourteen years old. He hated school, 
yee did; but he made the rest of us kids 

eep at it. He was just crazy about 
working, and made us stick to school. 
Oh, well, it takes all kinds, you know!" 

If there was condescension in this 
summary of “The Fool's" life, the little 
mother of all of them knew how un- 
merited it was. She is proud of her four 
successful children, but the one she most 
regrets that the father did not live to 
really know is the one who comes home 
a little shabby, a little bent, but, oh! so 
brave and elite each day from his 
“job.” And she is sure that the other 
Father who hears her pray knows and 
cares when she prays, "And comfort 
and bless the noblest man in the world." 

MARGARET BURROUS MARTIN 


The Noblest Man I Ever Knew 


I HAVE always wished that I might 
have the opportunity to tell of this won- 
derful man, the noblest man I ever knew. 
My first remembrance of him was seeing 
him come from the newspaper office 
where he worked and pat a tow-headed 
newsboy on the head as this gamin of 
the street smiled up at him. -The two 
trudged away together, and, my curiosity 
urging me on, I followed. 
hey presently came to a shabby little 
cottage on a didé street, where, waiting 
at the gate, was a crippled boy of thir- 
teen; one boy, with an arm gone, pored 
over a book, on the tiny porch, one hoed 
potatoes in the side yard, while another 
cut wood briskly in the back. 

Queer calls and whistles greeted the 
arrıval of the newcomers, and the lame 
one was shouldered and carried in. 

Two years before this man, only a short 
while out of college, with a remarkable 
record behind him and ahead of him 
ambitious plans to be carried out, was 
told by a world's authority on the subject 
that he had an incurable cancer. 

Knowing that he probably had six to 
eight years ahead of him. and that life 
could never again be for him very gay, 
he determined that he would put as 
much joy in other lives as possible. From 
that day he become famous for his gaiety 
and good humor. 

Coming home from some late affair 
one night, he found sleeping in a doorway 
a lame newsboy that was homeless. 
After that he shared his rooms with this 
little chap. 
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There is Economy in Buying 


Heinz Baked Beans 


ECAUSE baked beans give you more food value, as 
well as more satisfaction—moreof the health-giving, 
strength-building elements your system requires. Far 
more than you obtain in the ordinary boiled or steamed 





beans so often sold in cans. 


Heinz Baked Beans are really baked in ovens. They have 
all the flavor, all the delicacy, all the nutriment, of the famous 


baked beans of Boston. 


Thousands of housewives all over the country will tell you that Heinz 


Baked Beansare“‘likethe best home baked.” 
And that’s the highest praise we ask. Look 
on the label of the can of beans you buy for 
the word “Baked.” The U.S. Government 
forbids its usewhen the beans are not baked. 
You will find every can of Heinz Baked 
Beans labeled “Baked.” 


57 Varieties 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce. 
Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce—Boston Style. 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork (Vegetarian). 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 

Others of the famous “57” are: 


Heinz Euchred Pickle, Mince Meat, Chili Sauce, Pure Vinegars, 
Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Peanut Butter, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Company—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods 


* It Requires Less Attention 


—than any piece of machinery I ever handled," said Mr. 
D. M. Rogers, Corning, Ohio, after using a "Reeco" Water 
Supply Sy stem for ove T 5 years. You forget that the "Reeco" 
System ¿s "machinery"—it's so. easy to operate and care for. 


“REECO” Water Systems 


Electric, Hot Air or Gasoline Driven 


Repair bills do not worry the **Reeco'' owner—Thousands of 
eeco” Systems have been continuously operated 20 years or ~ 
more without any important repairs. We plan and install com- 
jlete systems—any capacity—elevated or pressure storage tanks 
or houses, factories, hotels, farms; and when desired, we supply 
all materials and assume full re sponsibility. 70 years’ experience. 


Write for Catalogue ''C'' to nearest office. 


cope "os. 
INMUNE CO PN 


Y with PORKAND 


TOMATO SAUCE 


HEINZ 


$7 
VARIETIES 
— 





“‘Reeco”’ Oentrifugal Pump 


Boston Philadelphia 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. "5, yc, p. or *Syaney, Australis 
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Look for our name whenever you 
exchange your empty gas tank 


There are two causes—and only two 
—for seeming “short measure" of gas 
in a Prest-O-Lite:— 


Either it was not filled by us, or the 
pipe-lines to the lamps leak, and waste 
gas. - 

We have a Branch Office and Service 
Station in every principal city which 
will gladly test your pipe-lines for 
leaks, free. So will any dealer, any- 
where. 


But we cannot be responsible for 
short measure or poor gas in a tank 





like a gas jet. 


30-Day Trial Offer. 


exchange service for anyone, anywhere. 


principal cities from coast to coast. 


Exchange Agencies Everywhere 








Prest-O-Lite for Motorcycles 


Prest-O-Lite is the ONLY practical light for motorcycles. 

Oil lamps are too weak, carbide lamps are but little better, and 
generators are too troublesome and unreliable. 
the road far ahead with STEADY, brilliant light, turned on and off 


Any experienced rider will tell you that Prest-O-Lite ready-to-use gas costs no more 
—usually costs less—than the carbide a generator consumes. 

The first cost is low, and, at that, is mone 
genuine Prest-O-Lite is always a READY CASH ASSET. 

See your dealer (motorcycle or automobile) or write us, regarding our X 


We will gladly arrange for immediate 


me Prest-O-Lite Co., 52277» 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in all 








not filled by us. Our name is your 
protection. Look for it! 


Another thing:—when you exchange 
your empty tank, make sure you get 
a genuine Prest-O-Lite in return for it. 
Anyone who slips on an imitation, 
while your back is turned, defrauds 
you. 


The genuine Prest-O-Lite, when 
empty, can be immediately exchanged 
for a full one, ANYWHERE AND 
ALWAYS. Imitations cannot. 





PRICE 


$10 


Prest-O-Lite floods 


invested, not spent. 


The i 























Print your own cards, clroulars, book, 
newspaper. PRESS $5, larger $18, 


A AW 

Lone Rotary 900. All easy, rules sent. 
ca in Print for others, big profit. Write 
ai AT factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, 


ETÀ This THE PRESS CO.. Meriden. Conn. 
CHIROPRACTORS : peo 


We will teach you this interesting, uncrowded fession in your spare time. 
Sample lesson sheets and illustrated book giving full instructions how to 
get started sent without charge. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF CHIROPRACTIC 
Dept. 605, 1553 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








make fine incomes. Many 
of our students are becom- 





THE WORLD’S BEST SYSTEM 
of shorthand taught by Expert 
Shorthand Reporters. The best 

course for beginners. A thorough 


post-graduate e for stenog- 
f 1 
zradu- 






















ilaried posi- 
Individual 
instruction 


by mail. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 


W. L. James, Chief Instructor Y O U 


CEPT 162, SCHILLER BUILOING, CHICAGO 


p» tions. 


New York, Binghamton. 
Certificate admits 


The Lady Jane Grey School for to Vassar, Sinith, 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls, 
Tux Misses Hypz, 
Principals Erra Vrrorsta Jowes, A. B. 


BE A BANKER 


| Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, short 
hours, all holidays off, yearly: vacation with pay, 

| good salary. Diploma in six months. Text books 
by Edgar G. Alcorn. Catalog free. 


American School of Banking, — 104 McLene Bid., Columbus, Ohio 


ARN JEWELERS' ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mall. We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain In years of rigid appren- 
ticeship We will also improve the skill of any engrarer. Send for our catalog. 


The Engraving School. 205 Page Bldg.. Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Il. 


LEARN TO WRITE $26 to $100 
ADVERTISEMENTS EARN 2 weeR 
How to Inerease Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
20$ Page Building, Chicago, lil or 150 Nassau St., New York 
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0U CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners learn the 
our perfect m many sell their stories Lefcre 
e » want to sell their stories. Write for p 


lars 
riting, Dept. 205, Page Building. Chieago 
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School of Short-Sto: 
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This was the beginning of the happy 
little home I found by chance that after- 
noon. One by one he found it necessary 
to take them in, for, as he said, “there | 
was nothing else to do.” 

By day he worked in the hot, close 
ofice. By night he trained his boys. 
He had to start at the beginning, patiently 
teaching them to apply themselves and 
learn their A-B-C’s, instilling into their 
| lives some of his youthful ambitions, 
molding their characters and yet never 
pushing them, for this he knew would be 
fatal. He was their pal,never their critic. 

It took much planning to keep so big 
| a family on so small a salary, much tact 
and kindliness to keep them from letting 
the harder job of education go and enjoy- 
ing only the more pleasant one of being 
| housed and fed, but he kept at it cheer- 
fully, and all stayed on but one, who 
“flew the coop," as the others put it. 

Thus he struggled on till each boy was 
prepared for college or the business world; 
then his tired body relaxed, and the boys 
knew for the first time that a horrible 
disease had been the enemy of their jolly 
comrade for many years, and that most 
of this time he had been in great pain. 

He had, before he died, the reward of 
seeing one of his boys enter Johns Hop- 
kins, another studying law at a noted 
university, and the other two trusted 
bank-clerks. 

He was neither rich nor famous, but 
in his quiet way he was a noble man— 
the noblest I ever knew. 

He gave to the world four clean, good 
men that he had rescued from the streets 
where they were exposed to every tempta- 
tion, and he desired no other reward 
than that they should succeed. 


A True Story 


I? WAS the purchase of the house- 

boat that led to the discovery of the 
| real Robert. Up to that time he had been 
merely a negro waiter; a mighty good- 
natured and efficient one to be sure, and 
a general favorite, but still—only a 
| waiter. 

However, as I stepped ashore from the 
deck of the newly purchased Wanderer, I 
found to my surprise that Robert and I 
were to be neighbors during the time of 
outhtting and getting ready for the 
summer's cruise. A motley shanty built 
of old boards and boxes and covered 
more or less with discarded tin roofing 
and tar paper, the whole perched pre- 
cariously on the river-bank close to my 
mooring, served as home and shelter 
for this man and his family of six—wife 
and five piccaninnies. The wife was a 
comely mulatto woman, well spoken and 
neat; the "chocolate drops" a husky 
roistering crew, ranging upward in size 
from a baby in arms. 

As the days went by and I saw more 
and more of this family life so far re- 
moved from any that I had ever known, 
my opinion of Robert grew measurably, 
for I noticed that he was kind in a rough 
sort of way with his wife, and, as it 
seemed to me, particularly proud and 
| indulgent with his children. 
| A chance remark of mine concerning 
| his family drew from him a reply that 
| fairly stunned me, and in that instant 
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he became for me one of the noblest men 
I have ever known. “Yes, suh," he said, 
**they's a nice promisin’ fambly, an’ my 
wife an’ I 'specs to do de bes’ we kin to 
bring ’em up right. It ain’t always dat a 
couple what ain't never had a chile o' 
deir own gets a chanst to get sech a nice 
fambly as me an' Mandy did when her 
frien’ died las’ spring jes’ free days after 
b. was borned. Mandy 
an’ I, we jest tuk de whole flock in, 
account o' her frien's man bein' kinda 
shif'less an' no good, an' us wanting some 
chillen so long an' nevah havin' none." 
Saints above! Adopted! Five of them! 
On the wages of a waiter! Do you wonder 
that for me this man's skin turned whiter 
than my own? or that a great wave of 
self-abasement swept over me? 
asked my inmost soul if I would have done 
as much as this for any "friend" I had 
on earth, and in shame id 


Be honest with 


Darling 


By Sarah N. Cleghorn 


Youth! 

Which is thy darling, 
Fat Ease, dull Comfort, 
Tame Prosperity, 
Palsied old Safety, 

Or bright-eyed Danger,— 
Clean-limbed Danger,— 
Golden-haired Danger! 


State! 

Would st thou win Youth 
Unto thy Service? 

Ply him not then 

With rich emoluments, 
Pomps of office, 
Inaugural pageants; 

But dare him rather 

To risk his fortune, 

To burn behind him 

The bridges of Mammon, 
And loss and peril 

And toil embracing, 

To build thy glorious Future! 


Church! 

Would st thou enroll him 
Beneath thy banners, 

And sign on his forehead 
The blood-red Cross? 

O call him not then 

With plaintive music 

And soothing sermons: 

O never for him 

Expunge and soften 

The words of Jesus! 

But bind upon him 

The sword and buckler, 
And march him forth 

With the trumpets sounding 
The charge of the long Crusade! 


Yea, 

This is his darling, 

Not Ease, not Comfort, 
Base Prosperity, 

Or craven Safety; 

But fair-faced Danger,— 
Strong young Danger,— 
Free-hearted Danger! 


For I 


answered, “ No." 
ourself! What would 


you have answered? 
ARTHUR GALUSHA SMITH 


The Young Man's 





Most Miles per Dollar of Cost—extra heavy, tough, resilient, 
“non-skid” tread, combined with strain-overcoming body, resists wear. 


Most Miles per Gallon of Gasoline—angles, edges and hollows 
of tread hold the road, give fullest traction, insure against loss ot 
power. Their road grip prevents skid, slip or slide. 


Most Miles per Dollar of Car Upkeep—extra thickness ot 
non-skid tread, makes resiliency—car protection— supreme. 


Specify these original '*Non-Skid" Tires for Security, Comfort, Economy. 


Write today for free book, ‘‘What’s What 
in Tires’’—by H. S. Firestone. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio—All Principal Cities 
"America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 





ec re EEEIITINe WIE y yir Culte BEIT ERIS 


$100 Tuition Credit 

Entitles you to three : 
years' complete course. : TD 

Cover same ground as 7. IN 3 (e) DAYS 


Harvard and other big law schools. We guar- 
antee to coach free any graduate failing to 

Boyd Syllabic System—written with only nine characters. No 
*'positions''—no ‘‘ruled lines''—no ''shading''—no ''word 


pass bar OXEDLDAMIOD. h 
1 cholarship students pay only 
Write today fortextand postage. Writeat M aoc a l: 
signs''—no ‘'cold notes. Speedy, practical system that can 
be learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 


once for big new catalog and particulars all free. 
American Correspondence School of Law en 
ful) descriptive matter, free, address CHICAG RRES PONDENCE 
SCHOOLS, 998 Chicago Opera House Block, Chic: Ill. 


Dept. 1052, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME 


You can now learn 
E ~ this delightful pro- 
$e fession with or with- 

out a knowledge of 
music by our simpli- 
fied method. The 
TUNE-A-PHONE 
makes it easy. ou 
can earn $5 to $15 per 
day and fix your own 
hours Diploma granted. Catalogue free. Address 
NilesBryant School of Piano Tuning. 17Art Inst.. BattleCreek, Mich, 
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For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 














Write To-day and Earn $12.00 


Any reader of this magazine who will send his name and address within the next 


thirty days will be given a splendid opportunity to earn twelve dollars. 






is introducing The American Magazine and the Woman's Home Com- 
The work - 1 ii : 


panion among your circle of friends and acquaintances 
Thousands of men and women have received even more than twelve dollars for 
devoting only a few hours’ apare time to our interests, while many 
giving their entire time are earning a comforta 






jle living. 






Write to-day to Business Manager, Desk 5 


The Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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DREERS 


DIAMOND JUBILEE} 


CARDEN BOOK 


T often happens 
that you want 
something extra 
choice in Asters, Pansies, Petunias, 


Sweet Peas or other Flower Seeds or 
a special variety of vegetable. You may be 
looking for a fine Rose which you noted last 
summer, or some out-of-the-ordinary, old-fash- 
ioned perennial or garden plant which is not 
known or kept in stock by the average dealer. 1f 
sor inquiry as to where you will most likely find 
what you are looking for be made toa thoroughly 
Le perke —or amateur, the answer nine 
times out of ten will be 


** You can get them at Dreer’s’ 
The Diamond Jubilee edition of Dreer xe 
Book describes and offers nearly five thousand 
species and varieties of Seeds, Plants and Bulbs 
which include really everything worth growing in 
thiscountry. “Many of the sorts are illustrated and 
practical cultural notes on flowers and vegetables 
make this book of greater value than any half 
dozen books on gardening. 
Mailed free to anyone mentioning this publication 










































zn SWEET PEAS—the finest of 
s in sprays of 3 and 4 blossoms 
he common sorts, Our mixture 


DREER'8 ORCHID-FLOWE 
all, with fmmense wavy fi 
each. Just as easy to gro 
contalusa full range of colors. 10 cents per packet—16 cents per 
ounce—4) cents per j pound. Garden Book free with each order. 


714 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 












GLADIU, CANNAS, 
DAHLIAS, LILIES 


We are the largest growers of 
these in the world, and are head- 
uarters for new classes, new 
orms, new colors. 

The Cholcest and Best at Lowest Prices 

FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 
Special stocks of standard varieties and 
many startling Novelties. 

BULBS, PLANTS, FRUITS, The very 
newest, choicest and best Roses, Ferns, 
Shrubs, new Everbearing Strawberries, 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
...... Floral Park, N. Y. 


"EV MORE EGGS 


No money in sdvance. Twice as many by feeding green 
cut bone. Catalog free. 


MANN’S BONE CUTTER «re rins 


F. W. MANN CO., Box 849, Milford, Mass. 


How to do it safely? 


Give up struggle for mere exist- 
ence in city? Plan now safe way 
out. No cost to investigate. Free 
Book explains plan for man or wom- 
an. (No land to sell. No Agente.) 
We teach Farming by Mail. All su jects. 
Whieh interests you? Ameriean Farmers 
Sehool, 253 Laird Bldg.. Minneapolis, Minn. 


$92. BO Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards ''Stcelcote'" 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. But 
to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we 
seta time limit upon the offer. e guaranteo this 
record price for 30 daysonly. Justnow we can save you 
$35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 







Etc. 

















fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to 
SY monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and 
trouble, Comes ready to set up, All parts cut and fitted. 
Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
roof. Joints and seams permanently tight. Practically 
indestructible, Locks securely, Ample room for largest 
car and all equipment, Made hy one of the largest makers of 
lortabla fi of buildings, Prompt, safe delivery and satis- 
fa tion guaranteed, Postal se ent lay brings new 56-pago illus- 


trate! Garage Book by: 1rturn mai 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
603-653 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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In the Inter- 


So they drew on towards the house 
came to the door they heard a great talk 





HIS informal and good-natured 
department, always striving after 
a rational optimism (or, as the 
scoffers say, always yearning for 
a fool's paradise), seems the place to 
report a symposium on the proceedings 
against Lieutenant Becker. We felt re- 
lieved when the trial was over. The 
evidence seemed to show that Becker 
was guilty of murder. Incidentally it 
exposed him as the moving spirit in a 
stem of profitable relations between 
die gamblers and the police. He appears 
to have gotten a great deal of graft, 
collected mostly as a premium on a very 
sordid vice which he was all the time 
supposed to suppress. These are great 
crimes. 

But now the appropriate remedy for 
this, according to al that is written and 
printed in books, is as follows: A man 
called a judge sits on a raised dais and 
puts on a black cap, after which, in a 

certain set form of 
The Way words, he pronounces 
We Do It sentence. Then an- 

other man called a 
sheriff takes charge of the prisoner, and 
with the assistance of other men called 
deputies, removes him to prison at Sing 
Sing for a fixed period, during which a 
man called a chaplain prays for him and 
teaches him to pray for himself, and tries 
to show him the wrong he has done and 
the justice of these measures against him. 
Then, when the stated time has elapsed, 
still other men called guards, dressed in 
a certain fashion, take him from prison, 
strap him in a chair of peculiar con- 
struction, where finally a man called 
an executioner kills him by closing an 
electric switch. 

This, which is called “due process of 
law," is supposed to purify and regenerate 
society and. give it a clean bill of health 
in the premises. Even its drastic nature, 
which some might complain of as seeming 
murderous and hideous, has a deterrent 
value that is very important. The idea 
is that other persons intending to com- 
mit crime will not do so after they see 
what happens. England used to tar the 
dead bodies of smugglers and leave them 
hanging on gallows along the seacoast 
for the same purpose. True, it did not 
stop smuggling; still, of course one can- 
not tell how much more smuggling would 
have been done without it. After the 
Becker trialj at all events, everybody 
should have felt much more virtuous, 
much happier and cleaner, and enjoyed 
a deeper sense of peace and security, 
because that is largely what such pro- 
ceedings are for. 

But as a hungry man eats his way 
through a foreign table d'hôte, thinking 
always that the next course will be the 
one to find the hungry place and plug 
it, so we followed each step in the 
Becker case, expecting a satisfaction that 
never came. IRI: in our abstract 
quality of citizens of New York, we were 


glad of course that our social machinery 
was working well. But as human beings, 
more or less pestered by an importunate 
consciousness of moral kinship with the 
prisoner and his ilk, we were not inspired 
and animated as we felt we ought to be 
when the Government was taking all 
this trouble to reassure us and provide 
us with an august moral drama. Per- 
haps we were a bit chilled by the fate 
of past enthusiasms. We remembered so 
well how ennobled and moralized we were 
a few months ago,—it seems only the 
other day,—when half a dozen crimi- 
nals at once were put to death in Sing 
Sing. We thought surely no one would 
ever commit murder in New York State 
any more. Then our neighbors over 
in Massachusetts wrought out a great 
moral example in the Richeson case, and 
we rejoiced that another community was 
free. But in both States the forces of 
hatred, violence, and brutality turned 
out to have short memories, and our 
millennium did not come in. 


It WAS the Responsible Editor who 
first hinted at the appearance of ex- 
ternality, almost of fictitiousness, that 
surrounds these attempts to get at justice 
and unravel human complications by the 
use of legal forms. As soon as he broke the 
ice we all in turn owned up to pie: 
troubled by the same thing. Like ' 
"fraid and little trai ^ 
All Tied 


or the convivial souls 
Up Together who saw the snake, 

each of us had no- 
ticed it, but never dared mention it to 
the others. Journalism is a drying trade, 
and fearing that we had fallen into 
cynicism we put our dissatisfaction down 
to subjective causes. After mutual con- 
fessions all round, the Responsible Editor 
spoke of the rapidly changing view-point 
on crime. Our legal system is based on 
the theory of crime as an unrelated thing. 
Everybody used to see it so. If a man 
murdered or stole, his act was singled 
out, isolated, and dealt with as it stood. 
Our laws reflect this theory far less than 
formerly,—a couple of generations ago, 
for instance, when capital punishment 
was invoked for whole classes of minor 
crimes,—because the Zeitgeist has moved 
us forward to the point of seeing that no 
single action in a man's life can be 
isolated and dealt with separately, with 
any show of justice. Nor can any man 
justly bear the whole brunt of moral 
crimes. There was a fabled Utopian 
community once, in fact, where a man 
who got sick was severely punished, 
while a man who committed a moral 
crime was sympathized with and helped. 


XACTLY what I was thinking of in 
the case of Becker—said the Philoso- 
pher. Becker has been on the force nine- 
teen years. Let’s see where that starts 
him; back—doesn’t it?—in the days of 
Deadline Byrnes and Clubber Williams 
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and Third-degree Bill Devery? He cer- 
tainly learned his trade in the old school. 
We citizens demanded those methods at 
the time, and got them. The older gen- 
eration gave us Byrnes and Williams, 
and the younger generation gives us 
Becker. 

Then, starting as a patrolman, he had 
to carry a club and a revolver, because 
that again is what we citizens demand 
or permit. Maybe it is necessary; I don't 
say it is or it isn't, because that is not 


the point. Iam talk- 
We Teach ing about Becker. We 
Crime, Then know that as soon as 
Punish It any man condescends 


to carry arms he vio- 
lates his dignity and loses his self courage 
and respect. Suppose the Poet here had 
carried a club and a revolver every day 
for the past dozen years, what would he 
be by this time? Maybe a good fellow in 
spite of it, but a good deal of a coward, 
and the easy makings of a thug upon 
occasion. There is no escape from it. 
Then Becker commanded the Strong- 
arm Squad, assigned to raid gambling- 
joints, smash doors, and hammer heads. 
He had to “get evidence." He was kept 
in contact with every opportunity for 
graft. He was constantly concerned with 
gamblers, blacklegs, politicians, and des- 
peradoes, learned their ways, spoke their 
vernacular, acquired their views of life. 
He always got at them by their worst 
side too, because he had to keep stirring 
them up. Whether all this is necessary 
or not, it depraved him just as it would 
deprave one of us. We ask a great deal 
of our policemen in New York. We 
require them to be inhuman, brutal, and 
cowardly; deny them the chance to de- 
velop ordinary virtue; turn them into 
sneaking spies, or (which is worse) the 
irresponsible and silent judges of a cit- 
izen’s moral motives. We familiarize 
them with graft until the word ceases 
to have a moral quality to them. Then 
when one of them, like Becker, comes 
handsomely across with the best fruit of 
all his training, we send him up to Sing 
Sing and kill him for it. 


GAYNOR says he is trying to change 
all that—observed the Reporter. He 
proposes to reform the force by reducing 
the points of profitable contact with 
graft, stopping needless arrests and 
reaking up the practice of arresting “on 
suspicion.” But the institutional voices 
ui New York society appear to be against 
im. 


SUPPOSE so,—said the Philosopher,— 

still it is the only promising reform. 
We have tried everything else. Other 
cities do not make such demands of their 
policemen. Johnson humanized his force 
in Cleveland. The police of Toledo carry 
no clubs, and for years have made the 
closest minimum of arrests. Gaynor can 
console himself with remembering how 


the institutional voices, the press and 
pulpit, called Jones a lunatic and Johnson 
a crook. Cleveland and Toledo, however, 
have been as orderly under that régime 


as ever before, and nearly everyone will 


say, much more sa. 
With all its squalid revelations, the 
murder of Herman Rosenthal clearly 


showed how silly we are in supposing | 


that policemen’s clubs and guns and all- 
round thuggery are all that stand be- 


tween us and wholesale robbery and | 


murder—the assumption, I mean, that 


everybody will at once begin to thieve | 


and kill and otherwise misconduct them- 





selves the moment they are not men- | << 


aced by a club in the hands of a man 
who is depraved and brutalized by having 
to carry it. As soon as 


All Alike we deprave and brutal- 
Under The ize a man we deprive 
Skin ourselves of the most 


efficient protection he 
can give us. The Rosenthal murder proves 
it. On the other hand, the letters found in 
Zelig's pocket, written by the four gun- 
men in the Tombs, show that even the 
underworld is controlled by moral force 
and not brute force. They are just the 
homely, human, affectionate kind of 
letters that might be found in your 
pocket or mine, breathing the spirit 
of consideration, loyalty, and absolute 
trust. The same forces are paramount 
in the underworld that are paramount 
here, or wherever there are human 
beings. 


BUT going back to Becker,—said the 
Poet,—we have not touched the final 
question in my mind, which is, By what 
moral right can one human being put 
another to death? 


SOCIETY does it through its official 


delegates—said the Observer. 


EVEN so—rejoined the Poet. They are 

all human beings, aren't they? Imag- 
ine society vesting all its functions in one 
man instead of several. Society says to 
this man: “Smith, for the time Ling 
you are society. You are to hear the 
evidence against Lieutenant Becker, 
make your verdict, pronounce sentence, 
take him to jail with your own hands, 
lock him up, pray with hin; try to recon- 
cile him to justice. Then at the time you 
have appointed, you are to take him out, 
arrange the necessary apparatus with 
your own hands and with your own hands 
kill him." Do you think you could find 
anyone to take the job? I doubt it. It 
would be too direct and personal for 
any man's stomach. Yet among us all we 


manage that very sequence, and no one | 


has any conscience about it because the 
responsibility is collective. As citizens, 
judges, jurymen, sheriffs, etc., we all bear 
our parts in a general scheme that 
individually as men we would not endure 
for a moment. 
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The Howard Watch 


HE best of attention 
and service for the 
man who carries a 
HOWARD Watch—not on 
account of the watch, but 
because he is likely to be 
that kind of.a man. 
The possession of a 


and withal, the practical man 
of orderly mind who expects 
to have things done on time. 

A Howarp Watch is al- 
ways worth what you pay 
for it. 

The price of each watch is 
fixed at the factory and a 
printed ticket attached— 


Howarp undoubtedly does 
suggest a man who appreci- 
ates quality and is quite able 
to know whether he is get- 
ting it or not; a man who 
respects Howarp history; 


from the 17-jewel (double rol- 
ler) in a Crescent Extra or 
Boss Extra gold-filled case 
at $40 to the 23-jewel at 
$150—and the EDWARD 
Howanp model at $350. 
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Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. Find the HOWARD 
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Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ‘‘The Log of the HOWARD Watch,” 
giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. You'll enjoy 
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I GO even further—went on the Poet. 

Aside from capital punishment, I won- 
der by what moral right we imprison, 
torture, degrade, and disown another 
human being when we ourselves are, 
after all, just like him,—human, that is, | 
sometimes good, sometimes bad, but | 
much more good than bad. 


"THERE'S no use saying that,—cried 

the Cynic sharply,—no one will 
understand you. After all, these matters 
are practical and have 








What’s to to be handled by the 
Be Done rough-and-ready phil- 
About It? osophy of the average 

man, who always does 
things first and thinks about them after- 


ward. Even admitting all you say, he 
would turn right round on you and ask 
what you are going to do? What would you 
do with a criminal like Becker, for in- 
stance? Something has to be done. 


ELL,—replied the Poet mildly,— 

I don't think it is much of an argu- 
ment to say that because we don’t know 
just the best thing to do we ought to 
keep on doing something we are sure is 
wrong. Or even that we ought to be 
silent and refrain from stirring up the 
question. It strikes me that if enough 
people put their minds on it, they can 
think up some better use for criminals 
than hanging or imprisonment. But 
until they put their minds on it, they 
never will; and unless someone starts the 
subject, they will never think about it at 
all. So why not let me say my helpless 
say for what it’s worth? 


THe anachronism of the thing!—cried 
the Responsible Editor impetuously. 
That in this day of dawning glory, bathed 
in the sunrise of human hope, with every- 
thing good and great and useful at our 
very hand — that we 


Somehow, should have to think 
We're At about prisons and trials 
Fault and tortures and hang- 


ings, which all belong 
back in the Dark Ages! But, as the Cynic 
says, we must be practical; and I have at 
least a partial answer to the question he 
asks. We can do our share toward bringing 
in a new philosophy which will do away 
with so much of crime as is, strictly 
speaking, involuntary; and this philos- 
ophy will not come in through politics 
or platforms or legislation, but rather 
through the prevailing temper of public 
opinion on which all politics and laws de- 
pend. 

We can help one another to see—not 
by savage crusading, but by peaceful 
liberation of the gentler elements in 
human nature—that privilege has no 
place in that philosophy; that it is as 
wrong to gamble in stocks in Wall Street 
or at bridge in a Fifth Avenue mansion or 
an up-town club as at faro on Broadway; 
as wrong to steal a franchise or a water- 
power as it is to pick a pocket; as wrong 
to starve a mill-hand as it is to cut a 
throat; as wrong to take sweated divi- 
dends as it is to graft on vice; as wrong 
to lobby for a tariff as it is to “fix” a 
police captain; as wrong to exploit child- 
hood and womanhood in industry as it 
is to batten on the white-slave traffic; 
as wrong to rent for immoral purposes 
as it is to keep a dive; as wrong to 
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Here’s Hoping, by William Johnston 





defile men’s souls in the course of busi- 
ness as it is to maim their bodies in the 
street. . 

When this is done, it will be the end of 
involuntary crime, and the rest will be 
taken care of in some better way than at 
present—and perhaps voluntary crime 
will disappear too. Perhaps we may find 
it a safe experiment, as Mr. Howells 
suggests, “to be very careful how we try 
to do justice in this world, and mostly to 
leave retribution of all kinds to God, who 
really knows about things; and content our- 
selves as much as possible with mercy, 
whose mistakes are not so irreparable.” 


Here’s Hoping 
By 
William Johnston 


Why Worry? 


HE worries of to-day are the jokes of 

to-morrow. Look over your past life. 
What are the incidents that you find 
funny now! Every one of them was a 
worry at the time it happened. You 
laugh as you look back at past worries. 
Well, why not laugh at the worries of 
to-day and to-morrow as well? 

Worry doesn’t get you anything or 
anywhere. There’s no use worrying about 
things that are past. Whatever has hap- 
pened is right or it would not have hap- 
pened. The whole great Universe is run 
in harmony. Don’t be conceited enough 
to suppose that anything you have done 
is out of harmony with the Universe. 
If it was, the whole world would soon get 
out of kilter. 

There’s no use worrying, either, about 
what’s going to happen. Nobody knows 
that. Remember, too, the worst never 
happens. And why worry now? You 
either can help or =, 't help what you 
are worrying about. ou can help it, 

o ahead and do it ni worrying. 
if you can’t help it, what good does 
worrying do? 

"But" you say, "I just can't help 
worrying." How absurd! Of course you 
can. Try this plan. Sit down calmly and 
ask yourself has is the very worst result 

that can come from your present trouble. 

Look it in the face boldly. Square your 

shoulders and say to yourself: “Well, if 

that’s all, I can face that. Lots of worse 

things have happened to millions of other 

peers ant they have survived. I guess 
can. 

Most worries are over mere trifles. 
Probably George Washington’s wife used 
to worry when he got home late for 
dinner, dt what difference does it make 
to either of them now? 

Get a Worry Book. Put down in it 
to-day everything that worries you. Look 
at it a week from to-day. How many 
of the things you are worrying about 
will happen? The longer you keep a 
worry book the shorter will grow the 
entries. 

Don't worry. Just laugh. A sense of 


^7 humor will save you many a doctor's 


bill. 
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This appreciation from Grieg:— 


“T have heard the Metrostyle Pianola and consider it most ad- 
mirable and interesting. 


"qoo evo 
notar, 
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Before hearing the Pianola I had thought 
that all such instruments were only machines, but it is indeed sur- 


TUER 


prising what can be done with the Metrostylein reproducing musical 








works in the way of giving the intentions of the composer"— 







and Grieg was the master among 
modern composers who ranks with 
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the pianoforte masters of the past. 
We suggest that you read '"The Pianolist," by Gustave Kobbe—on sale at all book stores— 
or if you will write us we will send it with our compliments. Address Department “H” 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY Hall New 
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York 
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you will find that mothers who are careful about the temperature 
of the children’s bath are just as particular about the soap. 


Invariably they use Ivory. 


They do this because they realize how important it is to use a mild, pure soap and 
because they know how grateful Ivory Soap i is to the tenderest skin and what a buoyant 
feeling of perfect, healthy cleanliness it gives. 


The more critical people are, the more they appreciate Ivory Soap for the bath and 
toilet. It offers every desired quality: It lathers freely. It rinses easily. lt is pure. 
lt is mild. It is free from uncombined alkali. Itis made of the best materials of which 
soap can be made. [Ít is inexpensive. And—it floats. 


IVORY SOAP iv . 99%% PURE 
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HE assurance that there is real i, 
help for tired, exhausted nerves 
has come as a veritable boon to thou- 
sands of men and women—in a crisis 
when their nerves have broken under 
the taxation of strenuous effort, debil- 
itating illness or weakening worry. 

















There is no condition where a lack of physieal 
or mental vigor more quickly affects efficiency 
than a lowering of nervous vitality. 





The universal indorsement of Sanatogen by 
over 16,000 physicians gives scientific authority 
to the enthusiastic praise it has received from 
multitudes of grateful men and women who 
date their return to nerve-health from its use. 


If you find yourself with shattered, weakened 
nerves—at a stage where work is driving effort — 
where you lack interest in things in which you 
formerly took pleasure — where digestion is 
impaired—where sleepless nights are the rule — 
where you are irritable—you will do well to give 
heed to what these physicians have said about 
Sanatogen. 


Sanatogen is a nerve food — scientifically 
combining the elements necessary to feed the 
nerves. It is a compound of purest protein and organic phosphorus in a 


form that readily and easily digests—imposing no burden upon the most Yohn Burroughs, distinguished naturalist and 


alicate s ach— ausi 8 £ 1 ati "I am sure I have been greatly benefited by 
delic ate stom ich—and not causing harmful temporary stimulation. Sana- fanatogen. My sleep i $0 Ber mase Datis Ihe 
togen is Just cell and nerve food—pure, real, ideal. it was one year ago, my mind and strength are 
: much improved." 


Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, M. S., Ph. D., the 
well-known research chemist of Stevens In- 
stitute, writes: 


You may find Sanatogen is what your nerves need. 


Write for a Free Copy of *Nerve Health Regained” 


We ask you earnestly to get acquainted with Sanatogen, Investigate 
our claims first, if you like, and we are only too glad to have you do so. 
Ask your doctor about it, and in any case write at once for our book, 
“Nerve Health Regained,” written in an absorbingly interesting style, 
beautifully illustrated and containing facts and information of vital 
interest. to you. This book also contains evidence of the value of 
Sanatogen which is as remarkable as it is conclusive. 


Sanatogen is sold in three sizes, $1.00, $1.90, $3.60 


Get Sanatogen from your druggist — if not 
obtainable from him, sent upon receipt of price. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 28-T Irving Place, New York 





‘The chemical union of the constituents of 
Sanatogen is a true one, representative of the 
highest skill in the formation of a product con- 
taining phosphorus in the organic phosphate 
condition, and so combined that digestion and 
assimilation of Sanatogen are rendered complete 
with the greatest ease.” 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, of Berlin Universit , Doctor 
honoris causa University of Maryland, states in 
his contribution on "Typhus abdominalis”: 

"I can say that I have used Sanatogen in a 
great number of cases (that is, in those disturb- 
ances of metabolism which are mainly of a 
nervous or neurasthenic origin) and have obtained 
excellent results.” 


Arnold Bennett, the famous novelist, writes: 


“The tonic effect of Sanatogen on me is simply 
wonderful." 
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A talk about the illustrations in color which are an 
integral part of The American Magazine in its new form 
and the method by which the pictures are reproduced 


For More 

Beautiful 

Illustrations 
One of the 


considerations in 
determining the 
new size of The 
American Maga- 
ziné was oppor- 
tunity for more beautiful illustra- 
tion, especially illustration in color. 
The old form had so many limita- 
tions it was practically impossible 
to go forward with it. A larger 
page is necessary to present the kind 
of illustration The American is de- 
termined to give its readers. 

Sporadic illustrations in color in 
magazines are familiar, but making 
color pictures an integral part of 
the illustration scheme of a magazine 
like The American is a departure, 
and an expensive one. For instance, 
the engraved plate for a full page 
of this size in black and white costs 
about $12.50; the plates for a full 
color illustration cost upwards of 
$100. Counting everything, it costs 
about six times as much to repro- 
duce a painting in full color in the 
magazine as it does to reproduce a 
drawing in black and white. 

Long ago we had demonstration 
that these color illustrations are 
worth what they cost. It came from 
artists. We told you last month 
about printing complete trial maga- 
zines—‘‘dummies’’—while we were 
experimenting. When the artists 
who devote themselves chiefly to 
illustration saw the reproductions 
in color they were amazed and de- 
lighted. "They were eager to make 
paintings for The American. 

Men who have fixed and high 
prices for their work in black and 
white declared they didn't care how 
much or how little they received for 
a painting if it were reproduced in 
color. They rejoiced in the oppor- 





tunity to work in color, to have 
their paintings reproduced in a man- 
ner worthy of the original. 

When those who must be recog- 
nized as the first authority on the 
subject held the color illustrations 
in The American in such high es- 
teem, there could not be any doubt 
about the attitude of thereaders— 
and indeed they have given full 
praise. It hasn't been unanimous, 
however. Art and controversy are 
closely associated. 

In the romance of printing, noth- 
ing is more wonderful than color 
illustrations. Nobody knows how 
many millions of dollars and how 
much time have been devoted to 
making practical the discovery made 
by Frederick Ives some thirty vears 
ago. 

SAN the color work in The Amer- 
ican Magazine is reproduced by 
what is known as the “four-color 
process.” In theory only three col- 
ors are necessary. Practically it 
doesn’t work out that way. The 
three primary colors mixed together 
will make black, but in actual print- 
ing it is not a dependable black be- 
cause the slightest variation in the 
relative strength of the primary 
colors will at all times result in a 
distinct shade or tinge when they 
are combined. So the actual black 
is required in the printing. 


The Artist 
Has Full 
Freedom 

Take the fron- 
tispiece in this 
number of The 
American, “The 


Poisoned Pool.” 
In painting the 
original W. R. Leigh probably had 
no thought of reproduction in color. 
In painting the picture he used pos- 
sibly fifteen colors. 





How the 
Colors are 
Taken Apart 


To the color 
engraver it makes 
no difference 
whether the artist 
uses five colors 
or fifty, since 
every shade is a combination of the 
three primary colors. With these 
and the black, the color engraver 
can reproduce any effect with two 
exceptions. Emerald green and tur- 
quoise blue are beyond the most 
expert skill. They can be approx- 
imated, however. 

The principle of the four-color 
process is simple enough. It prac- 
tically is equivalent to separating 
all the colors and shades in a paint- 
ing into the three primary colors, 
and then, on the printing- press, 
combining them as they were orig- 
inally. But the process is very won- 
derful. The color engraver is at 
once an artist and a chemist. 

It is based upon the half-tone 
process. As you may know, the 
original is photographed through a 
screen, as it is called. This is made 
of glass upon which fine lines are 
cut with a diamond, the number to 
the inch being the measurement of 
the screen. A 150 screen has that 
many lines to the inch. These lines 
are filled with an opaque substance, 
and the two sheets of glass are 
cemented together with balsam so 
that the lines cross each other at 
right angles. A half-tone screen 
looks exactly like smoked glass. 

The black and white half-tone 
screen is square. It costs about 
$200. The color half-tone screen is 
circular and is placed in an alum- 
inum frame marked off in degrees, 
and they cost from $600 to $1,200. 
Sudden temperature changes often 
break them. 
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The Sixth 
Sense in 
Engraving 

If the half-tone 
screen is exam- 
ined with a mag- 
nifying glass, 
the little squares 
through which 
the light passes are very plain. The 
first step is to make four half-tone 
negatives of the original, which the 
operator studies carefully because 
the period of exposure, varying from 
two to six minutes, is tremendously 
important. The black plate, usu- 
ally the key plate, so called because 
it includes the whole picture, is an 
ordinary half-tone negative, the 
screen being set so that the lines run 
diagonally at 45 degrees; the screen 
for red negative is then turned 30 
degrees from the black; therefore, 
these lines run 75 degrees. For the 
blue, the screen is turned 60 degrees 
from the black, these lines running 
at 105 degrees. The screen for the 
yellow negative runs horizontally 
and perpendicularly, or at 
90 degrees. 

For the negative that 
will result in the plate 
printing red, a color screen 
is placed next to the lens, 
a receptacle that is really 
a slide. For the red plate 
the color in the slide is 
green. Only the red rays 
can pass through that 
screen and reach the neg- 
ative. Every other color 
and shade is absorbed. 
But all the red in the ori- 
ginal, no matter in what 
combination, shows uner- 
ringly on the negative. 
For the blue plate an 
orange screen is used,and for the 
yellow plate a violet screen. 

In developing the negatives, the 
photographer can soften and inten- 
sify, not only the whole negative 
but any part of it. The plate is 
given bath after bath in chemicals 
and running water. He has nothing 
to guide him but his trained eye and 
his technical knowledge. With the 
magnifying glass that seems never 
out of his hand he scans every little 
square. 

When the photographer is satis- 
fied, the negative is passed on to be 
printed on a sensitized copper plate. 
'The surface of the copper is coated 
with a solution which protects from 
the etching acid the little squares 
that are to be the printing surface. 





Now the plate is ready for the 
delicate work of the engraver. He 
studies the original painting care- 
fully. He studies the plates. The 
network of lines on the half-tone 
screen takes away just half the tones 
of the picture. It is the business of 
the engraver to restore these tones. 

He paints over certain parts of the 
plate with engraver's ink as an art- 
ist paints a picture, and commands 
the obedient acid to do his will. 
He can bring out high lights, inten- 
sify or soften shadows, define lines. 
Yet there isn't a real line in the plate, 
only a series of dots. He vibrates 
between his desk and the acid bath. 

If you examine a color picture in 
The American under a strong mag- 
nifying glass all you will see is many 
tiny dots of different colors. If you 
use a microscope these dots become 
tiny bars at four different angles. 
Where the color is rich they interlock 
closely and frequently overlap. But 
a part of each bar has its own little 
spot of white paper to print on. 
Where the color is heavy there are 
say 90,000 dots in a single squareinch. 





Bringing in the American Magazine over the Idaho mountains 


After the plates leave the engraver 
they are electroty ped. 

Mathematical precision in making 
plates and in placing them on the 
presses so they will register perfectly 
doesn't insure perfect printing. Suc- 
cess depends upon that most uncer- 
tain factor beyond human control— 
the weather. 

When there is much humidity in 
the atmosphere, the paper stretches, 
and when it is very dry the paper 
shrinks 

Plainly 350,000 pictures that re- 
quire practically four impressions 
each can't be printed the same day. 
Also when it is very cold the static 
electricity in the paper is developed 
and it is almost impossible at times 
to run the paper through the presses. 


Troubles 
in the 
Printing 
All this is now 
overcome by at- 
taching dynamos 
which generate a 
neutralizing cur- 
rent. When it is 
very hot the glue-composition rollers 
that ink the plate are likely to melt. 
So, if it happens now and then, 
that color pictures in The American 
are not perfect, you can place the 
blame where it belongs—on the 
weather. 





TOPER continue to pour in 
saying fine things about The 
American in its new form. Read this 
from the Rocky Mountains: 


“Edwardsville, Idaho, 
Nov. 26, 1912. 
“Editor American Magazine: 

“Dear Sir: To-night, by dog-sled, 
your wonderful Christmas magazine 
has come to me. I expected it to be 
fine, but nothing like it is. 
The stories are out of the 
usual trend and are a rest 
tousherein the wilderness. 

“I enclose a snapshot 
of the dogs as they come 
down the trail to my cabin 
door. It may bring you 
near in thought to the si- 
lent places where your 
magazine travels on its 
message of goodfellow- 
ship. Wishing you every 
success, and may the 
snow-clad mountains not 
be too high for the dog 
team to come each month 
with its burden of books 
from the outside world, 


“Very truly yours, ET 


Another letter is especially grate- 
ful. It came from a subscriber who 
wrote a peppery protest against the 
change and to whom were explained 
the reasons for it. She says: 

“But we did renew; we had, before 
your letter came. And I want to 
tell you I am not sorry I wrote as 
I did... but when gingery let- 
ters bring such gracious recognition, 
it is easy seeing that the personality 
of a periodical is the main thing to 
be considered, and that the person- 
ality of The American is the secret 
of its grip on its readers. Wherein 
its personality lies is no secret to 
me, at least.” 


“What My Boy Knows,” a significant moving article; “In the 
Absence of the Agent,” an Emma McChesney tale, and a Gray- 
son “Adventure in Human Nature” are in the April American 
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“Have You 
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We 
have been 
making soaps 
for very many 
years, and 


FAIRY 


SOAP 


is the. best 
product our 
chemists can produce. It 
answers every requirement 
of the toilet and bath. 


€. Fairy Soap is white be- 
cause it is pure; it floats and 
is always easy to get at; it is 
made in an oval cake that 
just fits the hand; its price 
is but Sc. 


€ When you want the best 
| soap get Fairy 
Soap. 


N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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"The Standard Paper for Business Stationery" 





NE might argue that a good 
business letter is just as good 
written on cheap paper. 


One might as well argue that fine 
jewelry would be just as good delivered 
in a coal cart. 


Business men know that proper deliv- 
ery wagons and good paper are worth 
all they cost. Old Hampshire Bond 1s 
certainly good paper. We do not know 
of better for commercial use. Specify 
It next time. 


QWrite us on your present letterhead for the Book of Speci- 
mens, showing Old Hampshire Bond in white and fourteen 
colors, printed, lithographed and engraved on letterheads, 
checks and other business forms, or ask your printer for it. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 
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THE POISONED POOL 


HIS picture depicts a tragic incident of 
life in the Desert. 

Two prospectors, lured from the beaten track 
in the search for gold, lose themselves in the 
wastes of the Nevada Desert. Their water 
has run out. Giddy with the awful heat of the 
sun and sand, lips and nostrils blackened and 
swollen, eyes tortured with powdery alkali, they 
plunge madly after mirages, crazed with thirst. 

Suddenly at the bottom of a dry arroyo ap- 
pears a crystal pond, a cool emerald set in 
desolation. One of the men plunges blindly down 
the ravine. But his companion has seen the 
dead things on the marge, and the wicked green 
shining of the pool, and realizes that it is im- 
pregnated with arsenic—one of Nature's poison- 
cups. Through cracked lips he tries to speak 
and cannot. He grapples with his companion 
and tries to drag him back from the poisoned 
pool just in time. 
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The Man Who Changed 


His Mind 


By Raymond Ward Hofflund 


UT in the alfalfa-field Lazy Bob 
Wilkerson leaned on his hoe and 
let his thoughts wander far from 
the irrigating-trenches. The hot 

California sun beat down on a giant of 
a man: six feet four in his bare feet, as 
he now worked, and with the chest and 
shoulders and frame to balance the height 
and make it seem only normal. Lazy 
Bob was as strong as he looked, which 
is unusual. He could do more work in 
a day than any other man in the Im- 
perial Valley; it was his easy, deliberate 
movements and his phlegmatic manner 
that had brought him his nickname. 

After a time, with the air of a man who 
has come to a decision, he went to the edge 
of the field, put on the shoes he had left 
there, rolled down his overalls, and walked 
up to the ranch-house. His employer was 
reading in lazy comfort on a screened 
porch. Without waiting for an invitation 
Bob drew up a chair and sat down. 

“I reckon I'll take what money is 
coming to me," he announced. 

“All right," said his employer, “you 
can have it. Come up to-night, after 
supper.” 

“I reckon I'll take it now,” said Bob. 

“I reckon you won’t,’’ the other re- 
turned curtly. “I pay at the end of the 
month. If you want it before then, as 
a favor, you can have it—to-night.” 

The big man hitched his chair closer. 
“I reckon PIl take it now," he repeated 
calmly. “You don’t appear to get the 
point. I’m not just going down to town: 
I'm quitting the job." 

Instantly his employer changed his 
tone. 

“Quitting!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
Bob, what do you want to quit for? You 
can't quit now, you know. Here's the 
haying season just coming on, and I need 
you for the baler. What in the world are 
you going to do?" 

“Tm going to join the rebel army—the 
insurrectos,” said Bob. “I been thinking 
it over; the peons have been used pretty 
hard an' they need help to get their 
liberty. We got our liberty, an' the way 
I figger it we'd ought to be willing to 
help them to get theirs. So I'm going to 
the war." 


“War!” The laugh was sarcastic. 
“This isn’t a war, Bob; it isn’t even a dig- 
nified robbery: it’s a case of petty larceny 
—a porch-climbing job. Over in Mexico 
proper there’s real fighting for a real 
cause; but down here they’re a bunch of 
bandits, and the Americans are the worst 
of the lot. Forget it and go back to 
work." 

“I reckon not," said Bob. *'I been 
thinking it over, and I been listening to 
this feller who talks on the corner over in 
town. The way he puts it them people 
have been used pretty hard, and they 
ought to get help to overcome their 
oppressors. This Diaz appears to be a 
good deal of a tyrant; it looks to me like 
it was time he got fired. So if you'll 

ive me the money that’s coming to me 
"ll just drop across the line an’ help 'em 
out a little.’ 


H's employer hesitated, then sighed. 

“T know you.too well to argue with 
you, Bob," he said. “When you get a 
notion in your head you stick to it like 
a pup to a June-bug. You've been listen- 
ing to some professional agitator, and 
you think the Americans down in Lower 
California are there to benefit the people. 
Go down and find out the truth. Then, 
if the Greasers haven't shot or hanged 
you, come back, and I'll make a job 
for you any time." 

“Thanks,” said Bob; ‘‘mebbe I will. 
But I reckon you must be wrong." He 
went to the bunk-house, rolled his pos- 
sessions into a bundle, stopped for his 
check, and set off down the road. He 
walked for the rest of the afternoon. 
Just at dusk he met a freighter who had 
started late and was to travel all night. 
Bob accepted an invitation to supper, 
and then went to sleep in his host's 
wagon, while the horses jogged patiently 
on, saving the big man a long walk. 

In the morning he woke to find him- 
self at the river which here marked the 
border. It was patrolled by American 
soldiers. Theoretically, the insurrectos 
were unable to obtain recruits from over 
the line; actually, there was no difficulty 
at all about it, as they went across with- 
out arms. Bob’s blankets were unrolled 


Illustrations ^y J. O. Todahl 


and examined; finding nothing suggestive 
of war in them, the officer let him go, and 
he crossed the river to the little Mexi- 
can border town which had been seized 
a few days before by the rebel band and 
held as a temporary base of operations. 

After some delay, due to the ignorance 
of the army in general as to who its 
recruiting officer was or where he might 
be found, Lazy Bob discovered him at 
work on the porch of a neat little two- 
roomed house which he seemed to have 
adopted as his own. He was a small 
man, quick and full of business, and he 
looked searchingly at his giant visitor 
through heavy spectacles. 

"You wish to join the insurgent 
uM he asked. 

“Yes,” said Bob, “I want to help these 
poor downtrodden peons to get their 
liberty. From all I hear they been used 
pretty hard. That's the idea of your 
campaign, ain't it?" 

“Exactly. Sign here, please." 

Lazy Bob Wilkerson was now a member 
of the insurgent army of Lower Cali- 
fornia. He found himself surrounded by 
as picturesque a crew of ruffians as were 
ever assembled in the much-abused name 
of Freedom. The nucleus was a volunteer 
band collected in California, whose lead- 
ers had a hazy idea that the downfall of 
tyranny and oppression in the republic 
to the south would offer an excellent 
opportunity to put their political theo- 
ries to the test. They planned an ideal 
form of government, in which everybody 
was to have a home and be happy. 
Having formed these plans, they re- 
mained in the homes they already had 
and sent to the front exactly the kind of 
volunteers who would be likely to respond 
to such an appeal—men who had few 
political theories, but who were glad to 
take a rifle and set out on a hunt for a 
home and whatever other possessions the 
original owner of the home might have. 
They were in charge of a professional 
warrior, a veteran of a hundred rebellions. 
The germ of fighting was in his blood. 
He was a gloomy-looking man with a 
drooping mustache, and he had the 
reputation of being able to smell out an 
uprising so obscure and so remote that 
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it would hardly frighten a Wall Street 
speculator into selling his stocks at less 
than he had paid for them. 

This band had crossed the line one at 
a time and reorganized on Mexican soil. 
It was a queer mixture. Lazy Bob 
wandered among his comrades for several 
days wondering how so many different 
kinds of men could have been seized at 
the same time with unselfish love for 
their unfortunate neighbors. 


DURING these days there was little to 
do but enjoy camp-life. The insurrec- 
tos had taken the little town without op- 
position, the villagers appearing at first 
to enjoy the excitement and novelty of 
the occupation. After a day or two, 
however, their expression of childish 
pleasure wore off. Their pigs, chickens, 
cows,—-alas, even their clothes!—were 
disappearing at an alarming rate. If 
this army was to bring them liberty, their 
first taste of it included the loss of most 
of their worldly possessions. 

Lazy Bob noticed these things and 
remembered what his employer had said. 
At the first opportunity he spoke of 
them to his captain, a swarthy Mexican 
who went by the nickname El Vaso. 


“Tt don't seem right," said Bob. 
“Here we've come down to help these 

oor fellers and instead we make it 

arder for 'em. When we go they won't 
have nothing left to live on." 

"Eh?" said the captain, in his soft, 
throaty voice. In private life he was a 
notorious smuggler of Chinese, and en- 
joyed an enormous prestige among his 
countrymen because he was generally 
believed to be the assassin of two line 
riders of the United States Immigration 
Service. “Eh?” said he, as if puzzled. 
“You are worrying about these people? 
Caramba! They could not be killed by 
hardship—they are used to it. Moreover, 
we need the supplies." He lighted his 
thin little cigarette and strolled away 
in the direction of the mess-tent. 

Bob stood still for a moment, then 
followed him with a leap and brought him 
to a halt by clapping a heavy hand on his 
shoulder. The Mexican, who was a large 
man himself, swung around with an 
oath. 

“What the devil!" he demanded. 

“Wait a minute,” said Bob. He was 
breathing hard and his cheeks were red. 
"[ reckon I didn't understand you cor- 
rect. I come down here to help the Mexi- 


“We will have a little fight, but we will take 
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cans. Now, you're a Mexican yourself, 
an' you talk as if you didn't care nothin' 
about 'em—that is, about the ones that 
need help. I want to get this thing 
straight. What is it we're fighting for?" 

El Vaso stared at him and laughed. 

“For liberty," he said gently; “for 
liberty surely, and the welfare of our 
beloved country. Nothing else. In the 
meantime we must eat. War always 
means hardship to the people of the 
country. Consider that those who lose 
their pigs make heroes and martyrs of 
themselves for their grandchildren." He 
came closer and tapped Lazy Bob on the 
chest. ‘‘Now, hombre," he continued, 
"no more of this, and don't hit your 
captain again with your hand of a 
butcher! I don't like it. You are a big 
man, but—" He paused impressively, 
turned, and strode away. 

It was a puzzling situation, and it was 
a relief to him when the army abandoned 
the village and began the campaign in 
earnest. He hoped that the fighting 
would begin soon. 

In this he was destined to be dis- 
appointed. The insurrectos strolled in 
careless, picnic-like fashion along the 
river, now and then taking a village with- 
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the town, and then watch your countrymen” 























out opposition, SEIPPIBE. it clean, and 
moving on to the next. To many of the 
rebels it was the most care-free life they 
had known for years; to the inhabitants 
of the country it was a tragedy that would 
leave its mark for two generations; to 
Lazy Bob Wilkerson it was a state of 
affairs that was rapidly becoming too 
disgusting to be endured. Meeting his 
captain one day he stopped him and 
repeated his question. 

“Tell me, El Vaso," he said, “what 
do we gain by this kind of a campaign? 
I asked you once what you were fighting 
for, an' you laughed. Ain't there nothing 
more to it? This is your own country; 
don't you care nothing about it?" 

El Vaso looked at him curiously. 

“Surely I do," he maintained. “My 
big friend, you are too serious; but I 
think you are honest. What I tell you 
now you keep quiet, eh? I am here 
with this army because there is nothing 
else for me to do. In these times my 
business is spoiled—see? But do you 
think your comrades are eager to spill 
blood for Mexico? Bah! They are out 
for booty—all of them, except maybe 
you and the general. So I take what I 
can get also. Wait until we get to 





Tijuana, where there is a customs house. 
We will have a little fight, but we will take 
the town, and then watch your country- 
men. There will be money there; watch 
them take it and get back over the line. 
My friend, I tell you these things so you 
will be ready. At that time I will doubt- 
less be carrying a rifle with the army 
that drives you out. Now, we will talk 
of this no more; what I have said is for 
you alone, because I think you honest and 
deceived.” The smuggler grinned and 
went on his way, smoking his cigarette. 

“So the boss was right," Bob thought. 
* We're a bunch of bandits. We sure look 
like it. I reckon this lets me out." 


HE SLUNG ‘his rifle under his arm and 
walked over to the general’s house. In 
an army organized by men who objected 
to any real government the habits of the 
commanding officer were necessarily sim- 
ple. The general was to be distinguished 
from his inferiors only by the fact that he 
shaved every few days and wore fairly re- 
spectable clothes. Bob tapped on the door, 
walked in, and announced his name. 
“T come in to talk over a few things,” 
he explained. “In the first place, will 
you tell me what you're fighting for?” 


"Certainly," said the general with 
weary politeness. “I fight because it's 
my profession. I've been fighting off and 
on all my life. I know about you, Wilker- 
son: your captain told me. You're more 
than half right." 

“Well, for the love of Heaven!" said 
Bob, exasperated. “Are you willing to 
take a gun and shoot a man without 
caring what side you're on?" . 

* Oh, no. I pick the side I want to fight 
for. Precious little fighting we've seen 
yet, eh? Wait till we get to Tijuana. 

here’s a garrison there.” His eyes 
lighted with anticipation. “Rummy crew 
we've got here, eh? Well, so much the 
more chance for a good man like you. 
Madero is sure to recognize us sooner or 
later, and then we'll attract more good 
men. In the meantime, the Lord knows, 
we need a few to rely on. How'd you like 
to be made a lieutenant?" 

“I reckon not,” said Bob. “I’m goin’ 
home.” 

The general sat up a little straighter. 

“T think you forget where you are,” 
he suggested. “I won't promote you 
if you don't wish it; but you can't go 
home, you know. This is not entirely 
a picnic " 
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“Sure,” said Bob; “I got to quit. I 
can’t stand this. I don’t want to loaf 
around and live off a few poor ignorant 
farmers. I don’t want to shoot no one ex- 
cept for a good reason. So I got to quit." 

he general raised his head and looked 
squarely at him. 

“You go back to your company and 
stay there,” he ordered. “If I hear any 
more talk of desertion I'll back you up 
against a wall with a firing-squad in 
front. I mean that, so don’t make the 
mistake of thinking it an empvy threat. 
There’s not much discipline in this army; 
but we can’t exactly let you go and come 
as you choose.” 

e dropped in his chair again, as if 
the matter had ceased to interest him, 
and Bob went out. He was too astonished 
to linger and explain that his mind was 
made up, and that all the firing-squads, 
walls, and generals in the world couldn’t 
alter it. 


THE army, of course, was without 

shelter except as afforded by the few 
houses in the villages they took. The 
men slept in rows on the ground. In 
the daytime the rolls of blankets were 
piled close together and watched by a 
guard. Bob went to this spot and 
selected his own bedding. Rising from 
the work of picking it out, he found him- 
self face to face with El Vaso. 

" Moving?" asked the captain. 

“Tm going to quit," said Bob. “Don’t 
tell the general, because I just been talk- 
ing with him and he savs he'll have me 
shot. I wouldn't want to have no trouble 
with him, but I got to go." 

The Mexican pursed up his lips in a 
long, low whistle. 
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Bob saw, as he walked rapidly 


up to him, that he was a very old man, 


“You are a queer big baby, my 
friend," said he. ‘‘ However, it makes me 
a little sick sometimes to see your 
countrymen plundering mine. So if you 
want to go—go. Take your rifle with 
you," he added, "and leave your blankets, 
or you will have them after you like bees. 
I send you out on sentry duty. Relieve 
the guard at the fork in the road—over 
there. When he comes back to cam 
keep on going. If you are caught, all 
this is between us two, eh?" 

"Sure," said Bob. “Thanks. I guess 
I'll leave the blankets; I wouldn't want 
to have no trouble with the general. 
Well, good-by, Captain." 

He reached the fork in the road, per- 
haps half a mile from camp, relieved the 
sentry, and waited ten minutes. Then 
he set out again, keeping to the road and 
wishing he had remembered to ask El 
Vaso the shortest way to the border. 

In the course of three or four hours 
he came to a village. There were per- 
haps twenty houses, neat little structures, 
vine-covered and domestic-looking. There 
was a store with the sign “ Cantina" hung 
inconspicuously in front, meaning that 
the convivial spirits of the town could 
find satisfaction there. There was a neat 
whitewashed adobe church in a yard of 
its own, surrounded by a whitewashed 
picket fence. The church was topped by 
a gilded cross, and in one corner of the 
yard were a few tombstones. It was 
all very old-world-looking and peaceful. 
Two or three children, playing near the 
church, saw Bob standing with his rifle 
under his arm, and crept off to their 
homes. The big man was very fond of 
children, and a queer look came over his 
face. 


with silvery hair 





The front door of one of the houses 
opened and a priest came out. Bob saw 
as he walked rapidly up tc him, that he 
was a very old man with silvery hair and a 
tace almost corpse-like in its whiteness, 
and badly stained and worn clothes. 

“You are from the—the insu rectos?" 
he asked, speaking English with a very 
strong Spanish accent. 

“Yes, sir," said Bob. “That is to say, 
I've quit 'em. I'm on my way home.” 

The priest looked puzzled. 

“Im through," Bob added, shouting 
very loud in a kindly effort to make his 
language penetrate foreign ears. '' Me no 
fight no more—sabe?” 

“Yes, thank you," said the priest with 
asmile. “I think I understand. I thought 

ou were a scout, but I understand—you 
ine deserted.” 

“Exactly,” said Bob. 

“All you will want, then, will be some- 
thing to eat.” 

“Thanks,” said Bob. “ It would gofine.” 

“Come with me,” the old man invited. 
He led the way to his house. He set out 
on a table a dish of frijole beans mixed 
with pieces of beef, a plate of bread, 
potatoes, and a pot of good coffee. : 

“Tell me why you deserted,” he said 
when Bob had some of all these things in 
front of him. The big man ate voraciously 
and explained his scruples, now placing 
a knife well loaded with beans in his 
mouth and now stabbing the air with the 
implement in an effort to find words that 
would show clearly to his host the iiS 
of the points of view of El Vaso and the 
general. * So I had to quit," he concluded. 
“I couldn't stand it no longer." i 

The old priest listened carefully, his 
head bent to one side. 
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“You were right, my son,” he said. 
“To kill a man for a cause like that is 
murder." He got up and walked with 
nervous steps up and down the room. 
* Ah, if God would soften their hearts 
as he has yours! If he would turn these 
murderers from my village!" 

“Your village?" Bob asked. 

The priest held out his hand as though 
pronouncing a benediction on the town. 

“This,” he said. “I speak of it as 
mine, meaning my field of work. It is 
a good village: the people are quiet and 
temperate and frugal. It is hard to think 
that their little stores are to be dissipated 
by a horde of reckless vagabonds, who 
will go on their way leaving us impover- 
ished. I pray that nothing worse will 
happen. In some of your camps the uns 
women—but why complain, after all? 
will do what I can." He drew himself 
erect rather proudly. His fine, aristocratic 
old face twitched a little from his emo- 
tion, and it was hard for him to appear 
calm. Bob felt ill at ease, as though he 
personally were to blame for the troubles 
of his host. 

“What were you aiming to do?" he 
asked. 

“I will go out and meet them and plead 
with them to go on their way and leave 
us in peace." 

Bob fidgeted miserably. 

“You might just as well go out and 
plead with an army of red ants,” he said 
at length. The priest made no reply, and 
Bob sat in silence, greatly troubled. He 
was a slow thinker: it was not easy for 
him to alter an opinion or a purpose. 
He liked to decide what to do and then 
cease to think about it; after that all that 
remained was to do it, regardless of 
argument or obstruction. It seemed to 
him now that he would like to stay and 
try to devise some way to help the priest 
and his flock. He was troubled, not be- 
cause it was hopeless, but because to do 
so would be to interfere with his firm 
intention of going straight home. 

“T reckon it must be hard on these 
people," he said lamely. “I can see it 
must be hard on 'em." 

The priest faced around. “Hard! You 
call it ‘hard’—to lose all—everything! 
I have seen. Pigs, chickens, cows, horses, 
hay, money, barley—your former com- 
rades are insatiable! When they go there 
is scarcely a blade of grass left. My church 
will be a stable or an eating-house. And 
you call this hard!” 

“T reckon it's even worse than that,” 
Bob admitted. “But mebbe they won't 
come this way.” 

“They will. It is on the only road." 

“T can't think of nothing much to 
do," Bob admitted hopelessiy. ‘‘ How 
many men could you find that know how 
to shoot?" 

The priest's eyes lit up with sudden 
hope, and something more—something 
that years in a Catalonian monastery and 
years of self-immolation in a half-civilized 
frontier village had not quite extin- 
guished. It was evident that the thought 
of shooting the invaders did not fill him 
with unmixed regret. “A dozen,” he said. 

Bob grunted. “We might stand ’em 
off from the church. Sooner or later, 
though, they’d close in and burn all the 
houses. Not much gained that way. By 
Henry!" he added violently, “I reckon I 
got to go back.” 


“Go back?” 

“Yes. I figgered on heading for the 
old U. S. A., and I hate to turn ’round; 
but I reckon I got to do it. An’ I reckon 
I got to hurry too." He rose from his chair. 
«Much obliged to you for the dinner.” 

The priest placed a detaining hand on 
his arm. 

“Why are you going back?” 

“TIl see if I can't keep ’em away from 
here. There’s just one way I can think 
of that might work. Mebbe I'll be back 
to-night.” 

“I will sit up hoping for you,” said the 
old man. “And praying,” he added. 

Bob took his rifle and walked through 
the village again. A few women came 
to their doors to look at him; two men 
in front of the store broke into a quick 
and apparently heated discussion. Bob 
glanced back and saw the priest coming 
out to reassure them. 

It was late when he got back to camp. 
He knew where to look for sentries and 
easily avoided them. Once in the lines 
he made no effort to conceal himself, as 
he thought it unlikely that his desertion 
would be widely known, or that any 
attempt to overtake him had been made. 


(^ mus m d 


He went at once to the house occupied 
by the general and his negro orderly. 
So far no obstruction to the campaign 
had developed; in fact, it was known that 
the only federal troops were at Ensenada 
and Tijuana, and that both garrisons 
were waiting to be attacked. The insur- 
rectos therefore felt perfectly secure, and 
maintained few of the protective meas- 
ures of a military body in action. The 
negro orderly was the general's only 
guard, and Bob knew that he spent his 
evenings until late about the camp, in the 
relaxations of a warrior. 

He walked in without knocking. The 
general, in his usual drooping attitude, 
was reading an American newspaper, from 
which he glanced up sharply. 

“Good evening, Wilkerson,” he said. 
“T thought you decided to leave us." 

“I did,” said Bob; “but I been thinking 
it over, an' I changed my mind." 

“I am sorry," the general declared. 
“Te puts me in a most unpleasant posi- 
tion.” 

“Yes,” Bob agreed, “it does. But not 
in the way you think, General. I’m not 
going to get shot, as far as that goes, 
so you needn’t worry about that. I come 
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reached out with his right hand and swung the blanket 
from the bed and over the officers head 
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back to get you to do me a favor. As I 
was on my way home I come to a right 
nice little town where an old parson gave 
me something to eat. I figgered I'd 
ought not to let that town get damaged 
the way your army is liable to do to a 
place, so Tica back to ask you to walk 
over and take a look at it with me. When 
you see it I'm sure you'll agree to let it 
alone." 

The general looked at him narrowly. 

* Don't be a dashed fool," he advised 
curtly. “I shall have to order your arrest 
in a minute, so if you have any explana- 
tion to make—make it." 

“Irs like this, General," said Bob, 
edging in his lazy way toward the bed. 
“This town is a right nice little place. 
There’s some children there, General, 
that are scairt pale when they see a white 
man. I reckon you'll admit that ain't 
natural nor proper. That was one reason 
why I changed my mind and come back." 
He reached out with his right hand and 
swung the blanket from the bed and over 
the officer's head. The general emitted 
one half of a shout for help and swallowed 
the other half as Lazy Bob Wilkerson 
wrapped the big blanket around him, 













swung him over his shoulder, and walked 
out of the door. His feet were hanging 
over the big man's back; unable to cry out 
he started to use them vigorously, only 
to learn that his head was under an arm 
able to exert the pressure of a vise. 

Lazy Bob walked slowly, nonchalantly 
along, carrying his burden in an easy 
manner that would help to give it the 
appearance of a roll of blankets, and 
digging his elbow in the back of the 
general's neck whenever he threatened 
to destroy the illusion by kicking. 

Bob met several men who recognized 
him, greeted them cordially, and in one 
case avoided an extended conversation 
with difficulty. He did not see El Vaso. 
His arms and shoulder ached, but he 
kept on, left the camp behind, avoided 
the sentry, and gained again the road 
leading to the village. hen he had 
proceeded some distance he set his burden 
down and unrolled the blanket carefully, 
keeping in readiness to clap one broad 
hand over the general's mouth if he 
should attempt to make an uproar. 

"For a small-appearing man," he 
said in a e feet voice when the 
officer was uncovered, "you got a good 


Lazy Bob walked 
slowly, nonchal- 
antly along, carry- 
ing his burden in 
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deal of weight. I’d never have suspected 
you'd be so hard to carry.” 

The general smoothed his rumpled 
hair and made a brave effort to choke 
down his overwhelming anger and appear 
calm. 

“T wonder if you've taken time to think 
this over, Wilkerson,” he said. “You 
know you haven't a chance in the world  , 
to escape." 

Bob put his arm under that of his com- | 
mander and held him close. | 

“We'll walk along as we talk,” he said | 
cheerfully. “Yes, I been thinking it over 
more or less. I come down here to help 
some of these people that need it, and 
it looks to me like this was a good chance. 
You promised to shoot me anyhow, so I 
don’t see where I stand to lose by it. 
You can’t do much more to a man than 
shoot him—” 

The general’s bottled-up wrath broke 
loose. 

“Oh, dash, dash, dash it all!" 
yelled. “This is worse—for me. Pd 
rather be shot than hear you talk, you 
overgrown, slab-sided bale of hay! You're 
crazy as a loon, you great big—” 

The general was a fiery little man. 
Red-hot adjectives floated out on the 
night air as the two walked briskly along, 
arm in arm. “That’s right, General," 
said Bob; “loosen up. I know just how 
you feel. Loosen up; it will do you good.” 

Before long the officer stopped for 
breath. 

“Now then," Bob proceeded gently, 
“TIl explain to you how this thing is 
going to be worked out. You an' me will 
go to this parson's house, where you 
will write out an order to the army to 
go round by another way. Then you'll 
write a note to El Vaso, telling him you'll 
be back in a day or two, and for him to 
take command and obey the order. If 
you don't do it, I'll roll you up in a blanket 
and carry you over to the United States, 
and you'l never see your army again. 
Over there you'd be put in jail. I'll carry 
the, orders to El Vaso and take a chance 
that he'll not ask too many questions. 
Then you an’ me will stay with the parson 
for two or three days. Mebbe we'll 
get acquainted with those children I was 
telling you about and show ’em they'd 
ought not to get scairt when they see a 
white man. After that you go where you 
like, and I will set out again for home. 
I figger I ought to get there just about the 
time you catch up with your army. Here 
—no use trying that, General. I could 
hold a couple of men your size. Now let’s 
walk along quiet again.” 


[N THE course of two or three weeks 
Lazy Bob Wilkerson came back to the 
ranch. He was dressed, as indeed he 
always was dressed, in blue overalls and 
jumper; but now the overalls were badly 
torn and soiled, and the jumper looked 
as if it had been chewed by a hungry calf. 
Lazy Bob was tired and covered with 
dust; nevertheless he smiled in a friendly 
fashion. 
“Tm right glad to be home again,” he 
said to the boss, who got up and sat on 
the steps to look him over. “I come back 
for that job.” 
The boss gave a short little laugh. 
“War is hell, isn’t it, Bob?” he asked. 
“I been thinking it over,” said Bob. 
“Yes, sir, it sure is.” 





Wrecks—Why ‘They Increase 
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N OCTOBER 3, 1912, an ex- 
ress-train on the New York, 
ew Haven & Hartford Rail- 

road, running through the town 

of Westport, Connecticut, at sixty miles 
an hour, crossed over from one track to 
another without any diminution of speed 
and was hurled into a ditch with an 
instantaneous loss of many lives, a crash- 
ing, grinding, and burning of the train 
itself, and much consequent public indig- 
nation. Immediately occurred a mighty 
gathering of the clans. First came the 
surgeons, coroners, undertakers, and the 
wrecking-crew. Then for days the news- 
papers, officials of the uad. representa- 
tives of labor unions, railroad “experts,” 
representatives of the State Railroad 
Commission and of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, bickered one with 
another as to the cause of the wreck, 
which no one could ever quite deterniine, 
with the only human being who really 
knew, the engineman, stone-dead. Hear- 
ings were held, several long reports issued, 
several long reports became moldy with 
comparative age, and now this particular 
accident is quite completely forgotten, 
like other events in ancient history. 

But it would seem as if the frequency 
with which this general class of accidents 
occurs ought soon to begin to make an 
*impression upon the public mind as well 
as upor the railroad mind. There is a 
curse upon American railroads to-day— 
a curse that grows with the months 
rather than with the years, and finds its 
mathematical expression in "bulletins," 
and its human expression in lives. 


A Murrain on the Railroads 


HIS is not an article about railroad 

accidents, which is too complex a sub- 
ject for anyone to understand in or out of 
a magazine. This article is about the 
underlying fact of American railroads, 
or any other railroads for that matter, 
the fact which men seem to have for- 
gotten or to have overlooked, that timber 
and stone, cement and steel, will stand 
just about so much bettering, and no 
more. Capitalize a railroad for one hun- 
dred million dollars, if you will; appoint 
a chairman and a board of directors 
composed of the most respectable capi- 
talists that Chicago, New York and Bos- 
ton can breed, and still you will find 
at bottom the railroad is only a rather 
poorly graded bed of sand, gravel, or 


broken stone, bearing a highly perishable 
timber platform to which are nailed two 
narrow steel rails. Now hurl along this 
weak thing, at recklessly short intervals 
and recklessly high velocities, great, com- 
pact bodies which increase yearly in 
weight and destructive energies, and you 
will have the real human “problem” of 
American railroading as it exists to-day. 

The simple fact is, as Napoleon said, 
that God is with the strongest battalions. 
The strongest battalions in this case are 
excessive speed, excessive weight, and 
excessive hurry. The weakest battalions 
are the present physical facilities which 
the railroads possess and the frail human 
nature of the beings who operate them. 
And it is not a question of how the bat- 
tle will fare: it 1s already faring just as 
might be expected. 


What Wrecks Trains 


HE chief cause of railroad wrecks at 
the present time is what is known as 
derailment. In other words, the train 
runs off the track. But a train usually 
runs off the track (in about seventy-five 
er cent. of all cases) because the track 
is defective, or because the train itself is 
defective. And if we go just one step 
farther, we usually find the defects are 
created by high speed or by excessive 
strain. 

In the year ended June 30, 1911, there 
were 20 per cent. more derailments than 
the average for the preceding nine years, 
and the number of persons killed was 42 
per cent.greater. In the first nine months 
of the year ended June 30, 1912, twenty- 
one more persons were killed from derail- 
ments than in all of 1911, and 200 per 
cent. more than for the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. In January, February, 
and March, 1912, there were 5714 per 
cent. more derailments than in the same 
three months in 1911, more persons were 
killed than in any three months in five 
years, and 100 per cent. more employees’ 
were kiled than in the same three 
months in 1911. “The problems of 
rail failures and rail wear," says the Com- 
mittee on Rails and Equipment of the 
National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, “‘are continuous ones which 
have always been serious and will prob- 
ably always remain so.’ But, the com- 
mittee adds, in so far as there is anything 
new in the matter of rail breakage it is 
due to the increasingly heavy traffic, high 


speeds and increasing wheel weights. 
“The problem appears to be chiefly con- 
fined to railroads which handle a large 
tonnage of very heavy and fast traffic.” 
Broken rails alone, one only of the many 
causes of derailments, were responsible 
for 200 per cent. more of these wrecks in 
I9II than in 1901, and in three months 
of 1912 there were more than 200 per 
cent. as many derailments from this 
cause as in all the twelve months of 1901. 

Thus the toll of death from overstrain 
on our railroads is mounting up in geomet- 
rical ratio. The marvel is that it has 
mounted no faster. 

Go, stand beside a track as a large, 
heavy train rushes by. The steel rails 
rise and fall, and it seems a miracle they 
do not always break. The ties rise and 
fall, and are pushed about in the earth or 

leces of stone in which they are em- 
Praed: The whole structure is extremely 
flexible. It is utterly unable of itself to 
resist the tremendous strains and shocks 
to which it is subjected. It surges and 
sways, and is preserved from instant: 
and total destruction only by the very 
coherence imparted to it by the monstrous 
burden under which it is struggling. The 
very rails would be twisted apart were 
it not for the temporary connection made 
by the axles of the moving train. 

Upon fourteen to twenty wooden ties 
are placed two narrow steel rails. Upon 
this thin line of steel constantly pass 
roling loads of as high as twenty-five 
thousand pounds per wheel, and some- 
times more. There are freight-trains 
with nearly eight hundred wheels. Trains 
are made up weighing upwards of thirteen 
million pounds. Now the two steel rails, 
but a few inches thick at the widest 
point, must be so placed upon the four- 
teen to twenty cross-ties as to be held 
absolutely in line and in surface true. 
Upon the track department falls the 
huge task of so adjusting these wooden 
ties as to distribute the weight accurately. 

How are these rails laid? A section 
foreman with manifold and detailed 
duties, and receiving less than $22 day, 
assisted. mostly by a lot of ignorant 
foreign laborers, receiving less than $1.50 
a day, squints along the track and lays 
the rails as best he can. If one cross-tie 
gets a little out of place, as it may do 
from any one of a hundred causes, there 
is a complete change in its relation to 
every other tie. The work of readjusting 
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The wreck 


Atona WES ECE 


at 





Bridgeport, Conn., on the New York, New Haven t9. Hartford Railroad, which occurred last summer. 


Eleven passengers were killed and fifty-four injured in this wreck, caused by the train crossing 
over from one track to another at sixty miles an hour 


is never finished. Each alteration in a 
tie means a new distribution of the whole 
load. If the equilibrium is not properly 
restored, the life of hundreds oF eA 
beings, not to speak of great sums of 
invested capital, may be jeopardized. 

From “higher up” the track foreman 
does not receive the direction and in- 
struction which the overwhelming im- 
portance of the subject demands. For 
most education in American scientific 
schools concerns itself with purely struc- 
tural matters, such as the erection of 
bridges, water-works, and so on, rather 
than with track laying and maintenance. 
Thus the newly graduated civil engineer, 
who is usually in charge of track-work, 
knows less about that subject than any 
other in his profession. 

To keep a railroad in fair shape re- 
quires the laborof Hercules. To begin with, 
the drainage must be as nearly perfect 
as possible, and that is often not the case. 
‘Then there should be a heavy ballast, a 
large number of ties treated with creo- 
sote or other preservatives, and the rails 
should be fastened by te-plates and anti- 


rail-creepers instead of merely by driven 
spikes. Then it is necessary to have a 
perfect system of inspection to detect 
every loose bolt and every defective rail. 
Heavy, modern fastenings from rail to 
rail, or joints, are necessary, and so I 
might continue almost indefinitely. Per- 
fection in railroad-track is as rare as 
perfection in human character. 

But conditions become infinitely worse 
in cold weather. Then frost gets into the 
ground. Water and ice swell the earthen 
structure. There is no longer the true 
surface for the ties to rest upon. But the 
great trains weighing millions of pounds 
go thundering over the track as fast as 
ever. Then, too, in a mile of steel rails 
there may be six inches of contraction in 
intensely cold weather, and the rails, 
always close to the breaking-point, at 
last snap somewhere. As a result of agi- 
tation of this very point two roads have 
for the first time lengthened the schedule 
of one of their fastest trains for a few 
months this winter, but there are scores 
of “fliers” on other railroads which need 
slowing down even more. 


The average traveler thinks no more of 
defects in the roadway than he does of 
having the street under him give way, and 
yeton the average of about five times a day 
(in 1912) a train is hurled from the track 
for no other reason. Theoretically the 
roadbed is probably well adapted to its 
purpose, although many engineers have, 
during the past twenty years, criticized its 
construction as a makeshift and com- 

ared it as a temporary expedient to the 
bins of a seamstress. But proper 
maintenance is so much an ideal of per- 
fection, and so many railroads need be 
ter drainage, more ties, more ballast, 
heavier rails, and numerous strengthening 
devices, that the physical railroad is a 
poor, weak thing, generally and rela- 
tively speaking, and it is daily pushed to 
the limit of endurance. 

On such railroads as the Pennsylvania 
and New York Central, the engineers of 
maintenance of way must sign their 
names to the time schedules for every 
inch of roadbed in their particular juris- 
diction, thereby attesting to the safety of 
the schedule for their pieces of track. 
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But such coórdination of departments is 
rare. There are railroads where huge 
Pacific type locomotives, dragging gigan- 
tic cars, rush at high speeds over rotten 
mud-ballasted track which no civil engi- 
neer would sign as safe for the purpose 
without forever perjuring his soul. 


How Tracks Stand Punishment 


HAVE you ever seen a prize-fight, or 
read about one? A pugilist strikes his 
opponent a mighty blow which reels the 
man over like a child. He lies in a corner, 
helpless for a time, and then, just as the 
count is about to come, groggily arises 
and continues the fight, perhaps winning 
it. But suppose, instead of one knock- 
down blow, there were a series, a dozen, 
a score, a hundred, or more! All matter 
has this in kin: it possesses certain re- 
cuperative powers. Iron and steel, wood 
and stone, can recuperate just as a hu- 
man being does from a certain amount 
of hammering. If the blows come at 
moderate intervals, matter is prepared 
to meet them. But if the blows come 
close together, matter fails under them. 

Since 1902 railroad mileage in this 
country has increased only 27 per cent., 
but the number of locomotives has 
mounted up by 51 per cent.; the number of 
freight-cars, 52 per cent.; the number of 
tons carried one mile, 59 per cent.; and 
the number of passengers carried one 
mile, 69 per cent. 

In 1902 the heaviest locomotive on one 
of the greatest railroad systems weighed 
166,000 pounds. Last winter the same 
company had locomotives which tipped 
the scales at 300,500 pounds, an increase 
of 81 per cent. But there are now being 
built locomotives which will weigh 752,000 
pounds, machines so vast that photo- 
graphs have lately been taken which 
show an ordinary switching-engine safely 
ensconced, with room to spare, in the fire- 
box of one of them. Perhaps you will 
say these are extreme cases. But, in 
general, locomotives have increased in 
weight 33 per cent. in fifteen or twenty 
years, and in a great number of cases the 
increase has far exceeded that figure. 
Cars too have grown as much. 

But assume for a moment that the 
weight on each wheel is no greater than 
it used to be, because there are more 
wheels; the track is battered just so 


ONE OF THE CAUSES OF WRECKS 
This new engine, with its enormous weight, puts a 
It weighs over three 
times as much as the type of engine built twenty- 


terrific strain on the tracks. 


five years ago 


These two pictures show the exact relative sizes of 
the engine built twenty five years ago and to-day. 
The old one weighs 102,000 pounds, the new one 


354,000 pounds 
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much longer; it has just so much less 
chance to recuperate. Put ten drivers, 
if you will, on each side of the huge engine. 
Of course the weight is distributed over 
a great length, say 125 feet. But the 
track is battered for a longer period of 
time. However, there has been no de- 
crease even in wheel-loads. On the con- 
trary, there has been a slow increase 
even in this respect. 

The increase in locomotives has taken 
place in both freight and passenger serv- 
ice. On one railway, as we have seen, 
the increase from the heaviest freight- 
locomotive in 1902 to I9gII was 81 per 
cent.; in passenger-engines it was 65 per 
cent. In r911 the engines which carried 
the eighteen-hour fliers between New 
York and Chicago weighed 10,000 pounds 
more than even the heaviest freight-loco- 
motive in 1902, and 60,000 pounds more 
than the heaviest passenger-locomotive 
in 1902. Look at the mounting strain 
from still another point of view. In the 
last ten years the average freight train- 
load has increased at least 30 per cent., 
and perhaps 40 per cent. There has 
also been a fairly steady increase in the 
number of loads passing over each mile. 
Density of trafic has enormously in- 
pens d so that with a roadway little 
heavier than it was at the time when 
far lighter rolling-stock was used, there 
is continually a greater volume of traffic 
being carried over the rails in a given 
period of time. Upon the tracks fall 
more blows than formerly, and harder 
ones at that. 

It is also clear that, in spite of the 
heavier strain upon the railroad structure, 
the proportion of total expenditures de- 
voted to it has diminished rather than 
increased. In 1go1 the percentage of the 
total cost of operating American railroads 
which was paid for maintenance of way 
and structures was 22.3 per cent. In 1911 
this cost was reduced to 19 per cent. 
During the same period the expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment, cars, and 
locomotives, increased from 18.6 per cent. 
of the total cost of operation to 22.3 per 
cent. 


The Crowning Folly of Speed 
Not only is the railroad-track battered 


by heavier and heavier rolling loads, 
but these loads are being hurled along the 


rails at the highest possible speed. In 
February and March, 1912, the speed of 
seven fast passenger-trains on a 109-mile 
stretch on an Eastern road was tested 
by the Public Service Commission. In 
two hundred and ninety instances the 
speed exceeded sixty miles an hour. In 
one hundred and forty-two cases the rate 
was between sixty and seventy miles an 
hour. One hundred and twenty-two cases 
were between seventy and eighty miles 
an hour, and twenty-six cases were over 
eighty miles an hour. Yet on February 
16th the following general instructions 
were given to enginemen: 


To Passenger Engineman: During the 
present weather conditions no passenger- 
train is to exceed a speed of sixty miles an 
hour. ———————, Supt. 


Excessive speed has always been the 
underlying curse of the railroad business. 
Employees do not consider it professional 
to be careful. Their one aim is to make 
up time. The whole theory of railroad 
operation is based on getting more speed 
than the conditions warrant. The mo- 
ment an engineman reports for duty he is 
hurried. With watch and time-card in 
hand he waits impatiently to get started. 
He is officially instructed to be careful 
and not go at excessive speeds, but owing 
to the innumerable delays and small hap- 

enings it is practically impossible for 
bin to make his s chedale without speed- 
ing. Then too, to use the words of a 
recent report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, “the remarkable increase 
in the speed and weight of trains in recent 
years, and the crowding of tracks and 
terminals caused by movement of the 
enormously enlarged volume of railroad 
traffic, have greatly increased the duties 
of employees and multiplied the chances 
of error on their part.” Of course, if an 
employee meets with an accident, he is 
damned, and the company points to its 
rules; but if he always runs carefully and 
keeps down speed, and is regularly be- 
hind schedule, then the company finds 
fault with him. 

When the causes of the wreck on the 
New Haven on October 3, 1912, were 
investigated and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was trying to discover why 
the engineman had taken a “‘cross-over” at 
sixty miles an hour when fifteen miles was 
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the proper speed, a vice-president of the 
railroad stated that only “profounder 
respect for orders on the part of employees 
will prevent accidents.” But at the same 
hearing there was introduced a “‘bulle- 
tin" which had been posted on the engine 
roundhouse, and which was signed by the 
superintendent, and this “bulletin” com- 
plained that enginemen had not been 
making the time they should. Then, too, 
it appeared that enginemen were criti- 
coed by their superiors for losing one 
minute in a forty-mile run. Listen to 
the deliberate verdict of the Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of the State of 
Illinois in another somewhat similar 
case: 


It is absolutely useless to publish rules 
that, if complied with, would result in safe 
operation, unless when the employee obeys 
such rules and is delayed he is commended 
for doing so. We doubt if an engineer was 
ever censured for violating a rule in rela- 
tion to running in a fog if he made his time 
and delivered his passengers, although the 
tule itself condemns the action as dan- 
gerous. 


The rules of the New Haven company 
rovide that trains shall cross a draw- 
ridge near the scene of the wreck men- 

tioned in the first paragraph of this arti- 
cle at a speed of thirty miles an hour, 
but it appears from testimony that trains 
habitually cross at a speed of from forty- 
five to fifty-five miles an hour, and no 
one is reprimanded. 


Mental Strain of Driving Twentieth 
Century at 75 Miles an Hour 


EAN R. WOOD,who takes the Twen- 

tieth Century Limited from Syracuse 
to Albany, was recently asked at a public 
hearing what his running-time was be- 
tween the two points. He replied: 


. Two hours and forty-two minutes. That's 
148 miles in 162 minutes. We are allowed 
to make up twelve minutes for lost time, 
which we might drop. We can only go 
through Syracuse at eight miles an hour, 
and there are nine other slow-downs, so that 
we have to run about seventy to seventy-five 
miles an hour to get in on time. In 148 
miles we meet 151 stop-signals, which I 
must locate in all kinds of weather, and if 
any of them are out of order I report the 
number of the signal when we get in. 


Imagine the dangers and responsibilities 
which this man meets in fair or foul 
weather, in snow, in rain, in blizzards, in 
fogs, throughout the year. His vision 
must be geared for starlight, for moon- 
light, or for black darkness or driving 
storm, to locate, as he dashes by, those 
151 signals in 148 miles, the loss of any 
one of which might mean death in the 
ditch. 

A leading railroad authority has been 
forced to admit that it is doubtful if any 
human being can properly manage an 
engine and locate a signal every thirty- 
five seconds. How can the human cle- 
ment be depended upon when it is being 
strained to the limit? There are very few 
accidents on branch lines, although these 
are usually innocent of block-signals and 
other safety-appliances. Is this because 
the human element is better on. branch 
lines? Quite the contrary. The best men 
run on the fliers. But on the branch lines 
average speeds of twenty and twenty-five 
miles an hour are the rule, whereas on 


main lines they average from forty to 
fifty-five miles, or even more. 

hat fast trains are more destruc- 
tive than slow trains is proven by the 
fact that in January, February, March, 
and April, 1912, fifteen times as many 
rails were broken on the two tracks 
of a certain railroad, which were de- 
voted to fast passenger and fast freight 
trains, than on the two tracks given up 
to slow freight-trains. On down grades, 
where trains run at eighty to ninety miles 
per hour, the breakage was far greater 
than on the same stretch of track in the 
opposite direction, where ascending grades 
made such high speeds impossible. A 
train moving at eighty miles an hour, and 
many of them do, develops 78 per cent. 
more energy than at sixty miles, and this 
increased energy must be expended to 
some degree in destructive effect upon 
uneven track or in wrecking trains with 
which it may collide. 


Why Death Rides on Fast Trains 


T° KEEP up the schedules which 
many fast trains maintain, it is neces- 
sary on straight level stretches, and par- 
ticularly on down grades, to run from 
sixty-five to eighty miles an hour. Often 
the speed through small towns is illegally 
high. Heavy trains when running at such 
speeds cannot well stop under two miles. 

orse than that, the engineman runs 
past several signals in a few seconds' 
time, and this is of first importance, be- 
cause the engineman often has to turn 
his head to look at some lever, and before 
he has again had a chance to look back 
at the track the signals are far behind. 
Several of the most fatal accidents which 
ever took place were due solely to the 
driver's inability to watch both his engine 
and the signals. 

Many of the ‘most serious of the re- 
cent accidents have been due to failure of 
enginemen to run slow in fog, and with 
the ever shorter headway between fast 
trains the common failure of flagmen of 
trains which have come to a stop to run 
back anything like a safe distance is 
coming to be more and more of a danger. 
All such precautions delay fast service, a 
thing which neither the railroads nor the 
public will tolerate; but the result is that, 
even when equipment and management 
are of the best, everything must work 
perfectly to avoid accident. 

It must not be supposed the men who 
operate trains are never at fault. Un- 
popular and disagreeable to many per- 
sons as the suggestion may be,there is no 
doubt of the fact that the growing power 
of the enginemen's and firemen's brother- 
hoods makes these men less ambitious 
than formerly to rise above their occupa- 
tions to higher positions in the railroad 
service, because they have confidence in 
the ability of their union leaders to secure 
for them easier and easier terms in their 
present positions. There are careless and 
indifferent enginemen and firemen. After 
all, it is not a fairly high sustained aver- 
age speed that is destructive. The real 
curse of our railroads is the continual 
operation. of trains at crazy maximum 
speeds for short intervals. 

The public has no conception of how 
frequently trains, which should run stead- 
ily at somewhat over forty miles an hour, 
go for many stretches at thirty or under 
because the driver is careless with his 


engine or the fireman is careless with his 


fire, and then make up schedule by run- | 


ning for a time at eighty to ninety miles. 
The Sinister Roll of Accidents 


HERE have been five serious acci- 
dents to the eighteen-hour New York- 
Chicago fliers in the last two years: on 
the Pennsylvania at Middletown, Penn- 
sylvania, February 20, 1912; at Warrior 
Ridge, Pennsylvania, February 16, 1912. 
where eight steel sleeping-cars went over 
a thirty-foot embankment to the brink 
of the Juniata; and near Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, August 14, 1911, when four 
persons were killed and sixty-one injured. 
One accident took place on the New York 
Central at Hyde Park on March 15, 1912. 
when seventy-three persons were in- 
jured, and another near St. Johnsville, 
ew York, on January 20, 1910. The 
last-mentioned accident was due to an 
attempt to make up time; the accident at 
Hyde Park is indirectly ascribed by the 
Public Service Commission of the State to 
a fifty to sixty-mile-an-hour speed in un- 
favorable weather conditions and on a 
curve; the accident at Warrior Ridge, 
Pennsylvania, was due to a broken truck, 
which was undoubtedly subjected to 
severe strain because the train was going 
sixty miles an hour at the time; and the 
wreck at Fort Wayne, Indiana, was 
directly caused by the train crossing over 
from one track to another at too high a 
rate of speed. 

In fourteen serious derailments, due to 
bad track, especially investigated by the 
Government in 1912, five would not have 
happened if speed restrictions had been 
observed, while in all remaining cases no 
adequate speed restrictions were in force. 

Some railroads have recently shown a 
reduction in their casualty list, but others 
have shown a great increase. In seven- 
teen months there have been nine serious 
wrecks on the New Haven road, with 
nearly thirty deaths and two hundred 
injuries. 


The Testimony of Railroad Men 


O NOT suppose that railroad men are 

ignorant of the facts which this by no 
means complete list sets forth. F. C. 
Rice, general inspector of transportation 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, has stated under oath his belicf 
that between seventy-five and eighty per 
cent. of all the catastrophes of the last 
few years are due to excessive speed. 

President Howard Elliott of the North- 
ern Pacific said at a recent meeting in 
New York: “We do not have the exces- 
sive rates of speed as in the East, although 
I am sorry to say we are beginning to get 
into some of the bad habits you have 
down here." 

When the eighteen-hour flier was 
wrecked at Mentor, Ohio, in Tune 1905, 
President Newman of the New York 
Central said: “Most modern trains are 
running too fast." He took off the train, 
but after the public had forgotten about 
the wreck it was put on again. The rail- 
roads concede the dangers of great speed 
by having their tracks patrolled more 
carefully before and after the passage 
of fliers than of other trains. They con- 
cede the danger by their suddenly awak- 
ened eagerness in organizing "Safety 
First" committees. Minor licia: and 
employees are gathered together and lec- 
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tured on the necessity of observing safety 
rules, much as sinners are lectured on 
the urgency of repentance. All these 
meetings are attended by unprecedented 
enthusiasm and, as the Railway Age Ga- 
zette has solemnly observed, “with an 
earnest searching of hearts all along the 
line.” Then the employees go out from 
the meeting and, whether because of 
innate cussedness, or general carelessness, 
or because of secret pressure from divi- 


ignorant of the danger involved, and 
trusts to the managers, who keep up the 
strain for advertising purposes. Others 
say that competition for carrying United 
States mails is what does the harm. 
Whatever the cause of excessive speed, 
the time has come to put a stop to it. And 
the time has come to maintain all the 
railroads in as sound and strong a con- 
dition as human ingenuity can devise. 
On August 25, 1911, twenty-nine persons 





needed to bring the tracks up to a point 
where they could meet the requirements 
being placed upon them. Traffic had 
increased 100 per cent. in ten years, he 
pointed out, and trackage only 21 per 
cent. Six months later the fact was 
brought to Mr. Hill's attention that eight 
billion dollars had been raised by the 
railroads in that period through the sale 
of stocks and bonds. “Has it gone to 
increase facilities?" he replied. “Not at 


It is doubtful if any human being can properly manage an engine and locate a signal every thirty-five seconds 


sion officials, operate their trains in the 
same old death-dealing way. 

After all, it is remarkable how short a 
distance science has traveled. The rail- 
roads of this country carry so many pas- 
sengers and so much freight that in one 
year they are able to charge three billion 
dollars for the service. And yet it is ad- 
mitted that no accurate engineering data 
showing the actual stresses which are set 
up in railway structures by locomotives 
and cars of different weights and moving 
at different speedshas ever been gathered. 


What Are You Going to Do About It? 


W HY, then, do railroads keep up this 
mad rush? Well, some say the public 
demands it. Others say the public is 


were killed and sixty-two injured when 
a train on the Lehigh Valley was ditched 
because of a broken rail. james 
Howard, engineer-physicist of the Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, made a minute and 
technical examination of the broken rail, 
and concluded his long report thus: “That 
recent occurrences suggest the thought 
that current railroad practice in the use of 
hard-steel rails and high-wheel pressure 
has nearly or quite reached the limit of 
endurance of the metal of the roadway." 
The thing can be done. The preven- 
tion of accidents is largely a question of 
cost. Five years ago, James J. Hill, the 
country's greatest railroader, said that 
five and one-half billions of dollars was 


all. Most of it went to pay off old bills." 
And that has been pretty much the case 
ever since. 

If this country should within the next 
few years have another business boom like 
that of 1906 and 1907, then the railroads 
will be found wofully lacking. Then will 
come a harvest of death compared with 
which that of the early months of 1912 
was child's play. (As it is, 19,377 more 
persons were injured on railroads in 1912 
than in 1911.) To prevent it, the rail- 
roads must be buttressed up to meet the 
strain. They can do it; but, like every 
increase which is placed on the value of 
human life, its attainment. will cost a 
mighty effort of public opinion and a rend- 
ing of old practices and old prejudices. 
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Three Poems 
By Herbert Trench 


From “Lyrics and Narrative Poems” 


A Song 


Her, my own sad love divine, 

Did I pierce as with a knife, 

Stabbed with words that seemed not mine 
Her more dear to me than life. 


And she raised, she raised her head, 

Slow that smile, pale to the brow: 
“Lovely songs when I am dead 

You will make for me; but how 

Shall I hear them then?" She said, 
“Make them now, oh, make them now!” 


The Requital 


What shall I give you, woman dear? 
Kiss for vour eyes, pearl for your ear, 
Praise to requite you, 
Toils to delight you, 
Or trophies that shall leave your name 
Canopied by outlasting fame? 
Ah, no! much less! 
Give me, O give me faithfulness! 


Kindness I'll give —with sovran care 
Harbor you like some temple fair, 
With care that shields 
Your way through helds 
Flower-soft, and makes the wise of ages 
Only your ministers and mages .. . 
Nay, would 
Give me, O give me faithfulness! 


xs A 
vou bless, 


Take this instead—this throbbing rose, 
Passion, whose cloudy cups disclose, 
Core within core, 
Sea-and-moon lore, 
And the breath of lovers, whose exchange 
Of being and worship still is strange. . .. 
Fair it is, yes... 
But give, O give me faithfulness! 


"Tis true, you came with silvery zone 
All the world's dayspring in your own; 
True that you gave 
All he could crave; 
True, on your bosom warm and pure 
His children smile in sleep secure; 
But no! Ask less— 
He will give not you faithfulness. 


The Questioners 


I 


A man made a journey once over half the world 

To come at the journey's end to no more than this: 

The cottage where he and another had long been happy; 
But lilac-bushes had closed right over the path, 

And the stones of the place, it seemed, had become alive. 


II 


Threshold, familiar Threshold, may I not pass? 
Not till thou tell me my name! 
Stone of wonder, on thee were the wedding flowers 
When I bore in to my hearth a silken-haired stranger— 
Strange unto me was her heart, strange to her mine, 
And soft and doubtful she trembled, like the blue eve ... 
Pass on, pass on! 


II 


Naked and sounding Stair, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Stair of meeting, where nightly I called the call 
Of the exultant, the earth-engirdling, the nightingale, 
And she from the stair-head, infinite-eyed and slow, 
Came down in her gliding brightness into my soul... . 
Pass on, pass on! 


IV 


Window, O far-seen Window, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Window of parting, for here would my proud one stand 
Arrayed in dreams and roses,—here, if by chance 
Any that she loved much, in going looked not back, 
Stooped she to mingle sighs and tears with the rose, ... 
Pass on, pass on! 


v 


Chest, O thou oaken Chest, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Coffer of vision, with bloom upon far mountains, 
With rays upon ocean isles when their thunders were still, 
With these did she weave her dresses, simple and secret, 
Fragrant and here compacted, sealed even from me. . . . 
Pass on, pass on! 


VI 


Table, ah! merry Table, may I not pass? 
Tell me my name! 
Table of honor, for here in the vast evening, 
On the head of that pale companion, that more than friend, 
A man I remember, inflicted his lordly anger 
In words that return, return, return to him now. 
Pass on, pass on! 


The Honor of the Bluebottles, by Earl Derr Biggers 
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VII 


Cradle, O Cradle, wilt thou not let me pass? 


Tell me my name! 


Other children she bare, but this, the belovéd one, 

This was taken from her, this that most needed care, 

And the eyes of her turned from earth, and she rose and followed it 
At dawn, when the birds and the young children sing. . . . 


Pass on, pass on! 


VIII 


Bed, thou snow-silent Bed, may I not pass? 


Tell me my name! 


Ask him not, terrible image, ask not, for she, 

The woman by whom he lay down to whisper “ Forgive!" 
Sings here no more, but only in thoughts of friends— 
Sleeps here no more, but heavened in the souls of children. 


Pass on, pass on! 


The Honor of the Bluebottles 


By Earl Derr Biggers 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


HEN I say that Minerva 
Bluebottle had always been a 
thoroughly admirable young 


woman, I mean just that. 
Other girls in her set had done unprece- 
dented things. Phyllis Olcott, for in- 
stance, had donned what is vulgarly 
termed a “sandwich board" and paraded 
up and down the Common to call atten- 
tion to a suffrage meeting. Helen Thurley 
had become acquainted with an English 
aviator at a dance, and had later gone 
up in his machine, to the great joy of the 
newspapers. Margaret Wells had broken 
her mother's heart by publicly declaring 
at a dinner that she considered Longfellow 
a nursery-rhymish sort of poet. 
When we Bluebottles heard of 
these things, we were startled, 
of course. And then our thoughts 
turned serenely to Minerva. She 
was, we felt sure, a sane and 
conservative girl. The honor 
of the Bluebottles was safe with 
her. 

Consequently, I was the more 
deeply shocked when my sister-in- 
law, Prudence Bluebottle — an 
Ogden before her marriage — 
telephoned me the news. I had 
spent a rather trying afternoon 
at the Art Museum, and had 
returned home about five to find 
the supply of my favorite tea com- 
pletely exhausted. I am afraid my 
tone was somewhat harsh when 
I said, in response to Prudence's 
“Are you there? "— 

“What do you want?" 

Prudence's voice seemed just a 
little shaky as she answered: 

“Aunt Lucinda, I am in great 
trouble.” 

Now, I never have felt that a 
telephone offers one the privacy 
a woman of my position has a 
right to expect in communicating 
with her family and friends, yet 
my interest was so keenly aroused 
that I urged Prudence to con- 
tinue. 

“Its about— Minerva," she 
said. 

“Tell me this minute,” I com- 


manded, all the indiscretions of which 
the modern young person seems capable 
marching in swift array through my 
brain. 

* Minerva," said Prudence, and her 
voice broke, “has written a play!" 

It is remarkable how slowly the true 
horror of a piece of news like this will 
sometimes dawn upon one. I remember 
it was the same way when my servant 
Abigail came to me and informed me 
that she had accidentally broken the 
cup out of which General George Wash- 
ington took tea at the house of my re- 
vered great-great-grandfather, Hezekiah 
Bluebottle, shortly before the Revolution. 





Tkis- 


to come to the Blucbottles! 


“An amateur play?" I said, trying to 
reassure myself. 

“Nothing of the sort," replied Pru- 
dence. “A regular play; and, what is 
more, she has sold it without our knowl- 
edge to an ordinary actress who is soon 
to present it here in Boston." 

“Prudence,” said I firmly, “you need 
me. I will come over at once. And I will 
have a talk with Minerva." 

I spoke firmly, though as I backed 
away from the telephone my knees 
weakened and I sank limply into a 
chair. This—to come to the Bluebot- 
tles! I had never been to a theater in 
my life, but I had some idea—perhaps 
by intuition—of what it meant; 
the name of Bluebottle bandied 
about in the public prints; the 
name of Bluebottle flaunted on 
billboards in vulgar places; the 
name of Bluebottle passed from 
lip to lip in the ebay corners 
where theatrical people fore- 
gather—the sacred name of Blue- 
bottle, honored and respected for 
over three hundred years in the 
most select circles of Boston and 
Cambridge. 

A few of my ancestors had 
shown a literary trend, but al- 
ways of a well-bred nature. My 
grandfather, Asahel Bluebottle, 
had written his memories of 
Wendell Phillips, but it had been 
for a magazine with a conserva- 
tive dark-brown cover and no illus- 
trations. My brother, who bore 
the honored name of Hezekiah 
Bluebottle, had during his under- 
graduate days written a cycle of 
sonnets expressly for the Evening 
Transcript. These activities were 
such, however, as to reflect only 
credit on the Bluebottles. 

Ever since the death of my 
father, Elijah Bluebottle, the 
family has looked to me for firm 
guidance and wise counsel in 
times of stress. I realized that 
it was my duty to proceed at once 
to my brother Roger's house, and, 
weakened though I was by the 
news of this unexpected indiscre- 
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tion, to reason as best I could with 
his unthinking daughter. 

As Parker drove me slowly up Beacon 
Street, I looked with a growing sadness 
at the houses of such families of our 
acquaintance as a new and restless 
generation had deeply disturbed. There 
stood the Porters’, staunch Unitarians, 
whose young son Peter came down to 
breakfast each morning with the an- 
nouncement that he had discovered a new 
God and a new religion in the night. At 
this the Bluebottles had shivered. Here 
the Reveres’, whose daughter Angelica 
had suddenly turned anarchist, or social- 
ist, or something of the sort, and made 
speeches against her father’s friends. At 
this the Bluebottles had smiled. And 
again the Mortons’, whose son Henry 
had deliberately married a girl of no 


social standing in Boston. At this the 
Bluebottles had shrugged. Alas, the 
Bluebottles could shiver, smile, and 


shrug no more. The heads that had been 
held so high must now be bowed in a 
keen and poignant shame. 


I FOUND Prudence drinking tea in the 
drawing-room. Her eyes were red. I 
went up to her, and in silence took her 
hands. There was nothing I could say. 
Though I was confident there was more 
Ogden than Bluebottle in Minerva's 
outbreak, I did not taunt the mother 
with it. For she was suffering deeply, 
as I could see. 

When I finally found my voice, “Tell 
me all about it, Prudence,” I com- 
manded. 

“Its horribly brief," said my sister- 
in-law, gulping almost vulgarly over her 
tea. "It seems that out at college there 
is a course in play-writing. I knew that 
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Minerva was taking. it, and it worried 
me slightly, but I had supposed it was 
just make-believe, and never dreamed 
ie a moment she would develop a talent 
or 

“ Prudence,” said I severely, “I should 
hardly use the word talent in this con- 
nection.” 

“Well,” responded Prudence, “a cer- 
tain fatal facility, shall I say? It appears 
that Minerva wrote for this course a 
three-act drama called, ‘Thin Ice, and 
the instructor was thoughtless enough 
to speak highly of it. By his advice she 
sent it to a New York actress who is 
associated with rôles of a somewhat 
flippant nature. Aunt Lucinda, that 
woman had the effrontery to purchase 
it, and it is to be produced in Boston a 
week from next Monday!” 





I considered. 
“You might write to the actress,” I 
suggested. ‘‘Of course a woman such as 


she can have little grasp of such a 
situation, but " 

"Little" broke in Prudence hotly. 
“She has none at all. I did write to her. 
I explained that Minerva was a Boston 

en— 

* A Bluebottle," I corrected. 

“and a Bluebottle," said Prudence. 
“T told her that her grandfather Ogden 
was a distinguished Unitarian minister,— 
I dwelt also on the Bluebottle connection, 
Aunt Lucinda,—and I asked her as a 
favor to return the play and regard the 
whole affair as the indiscretion of an 
immature girl. She replied rudely—" 

“What else could one expect?” 

** —that she couldn't think of foregoing 
the pleasure of appearing in a play that 
had sprung from such remarkable sur- 
roundings. And she thanked me for the 





“The theater ts not the horrible thing you think it, Auntie” 


*very amusing pedigree, which she said 
would make excellent ‘press stuff?’ when 
the company comes to Boston.” 

“Press stuff?” I queried, completely 
at sea. 

“T believe,” replied Prudence, “that 
she meant it would furnish the newspapers 
with interesting material for articles.” 

I groaned beneath my breath. 

“Send Minerva to me this instant," I 
said. 

Commanded by her mother, Minerva 

entered my presence. She is a frail, fair 
young thing, of whom one would expect 
nothing but decorum and meek obedience; 
but in her eye, as she entered, I detected 
the light that warns of the Bluebottle 
strength of character, and I sighed in- 
wardly. 
“Minerva? said I sternly, “what is this 
your mother has told me? Is it true 
that you have written a dramatic piece 
which is to be performed on the pro- 
fessional stage?” 

“Quite true, Aunt Lucinda,” she an- 
swered. 

“Look at me," I commanded. “Are 

ou aware of the shock this will be to the 

luebottle family? Are you aware that 
you propose to drag through the mire 
of publicity a name that has hitherto 
never been whispered outside of polite 
society? To take a more selfish view, 
have you thought of the embarrassment 
this may cause when you come to enter 
society next fall?" 

“T have thought of all these things,” 
returned Minerva, quietly, “and I am 
sorry that I shall never be able to 
convince you, as I have convinced my- 
self, that they are very silly considera- 
tions. Aunt Lucinda, the world is mov- 
ing. It is not necessary that I should 
remain indoors the rest of my life, a 
decorous twig on a distinguished family 
tree. Such days are past forever. Women 
—even of the best families, Auntie dear— 
are taking their place in the world of 
men » 

“Twaddle,” said I, “twaddle dinned 
into your innocent head by the degraded 
disciples of the higher education. The 

lace of a lady of the Bluebottle family 
in the world of men is at a tea or a dinner 
table, discharging the social obligations 
she has inherited. It is assuredly not 
devising scenes which shall tempt the 
guffaw of the multitude that attends the 
theater.” 

“The theater,” replied Minerva, “is 
not the horrible thing you think it, 
Auntie. It is simply life reproduced. 
After ten years of attending Dr. Snigg’s 
lectures on Shakespeare, you don’t need to 
be reminded that all the world’s a stage, 
and men and women simply—” 

“That,” said I sharply, “was not 
written to apply to the Bluebottles.” 

“For the reason," returned Minerva, 
* that the Bluebottles have always lacked 
the spirit to be players. They have been 
content to be highly respectable but aw- 
fully dull supes in the last rowof the show." 

You cannot argue with a girl who 
speaks disrespectfully of her honorable 
ancestors. I tried authority. 

* Minerva Bluebottle," I commanded, 
“T desire that you at once withdraw your 
play from this actress’ hands. I will not 
have a lady of the Bluebottle family 
speaking, even through the mouths of 
play-actors, to a concourse of people, 
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“Are you aware that when my father, Elijah Bluebottle, was found dead a copy of the Evening Transcript was in his hand?” 


many of them vulgar, whom she could 
not possibly meet in a social way. I 
command it,” I finished dramatically, 
“for the honor of the Bluebottles." 


MINERVA'S reply was astounding. 
*Piffle," she answered, and it was no 
sop to me that she added, “begging your 

ardon, Auntie dear. The honor of the 

luebottles is in no danger. And even 
if I were disposed to do as you ask,” she 
went on, “‘it is too late now." 

“Then you refuse," I said haughtily. 

“I simply can't take your viw of 
it," she replied. “As Bernard Shaw 
says 2 

“Speak that man's name to me again," 
I broke in, more ruffled than I like to 
admit, “and I will cut you off without a 
penny, Minerva Bluebottle!" 

Minerva smiled in that idiotic way 

oung girls have, and left the room. As 
pen there reflecting on her stubbornness, 
I realized how a volcano must feel. But 
there was nothing to be done, as I 
assured Prudence when she timidly 
entered the room to learn the result of 
the interview. 

“The Bluebottles," said I, with tight- 
ened lips, “are simply suffering, as so 
many other distinguished families have 





suffered, the madness of a new generation. 
The higher education for women—here 
we have a splendid example of the 
miracles it works. I have always been 
against it." 

“I know,” sniffed Prudence. 

“Don’t sniff,” said I crossly— Bernard 
Shaw indeed!" “I was opposed from the 
first to your sending Minerva through 
college. I have never been one to say, 
‘I told you so,’ but——" 

“Well, it can't be helped now," con- 
tributed Prudence inanely. 

“Of course it can’t,” said I, ‘‘and there 
is nothing to do, so far as I can see, save 
to ignore the whole matter. The play of a 
Bluebottle may come to Boston, but the 
Bluebottles need take no notice of it. 
None of us will attend the theater, of 
course." 

“But,” said Prudence, "Minerva ex- 
pects her father and me to be present on 
the opening night." 

"My dear," I replied, “you will do 
nothing of the sort. We will affect 
ignorance of the whole affair. If others 
indelicately mention it in our presence, 
we will copy, so far as may be, Mrs. 
Revere's nonchalant iciness of manner 
when she was asked, at the Porters' 
reception, if she knew that her daughter 


had taken dinner with an anarchist. I 
thought her conduct at that time a model 
for a lady placed in her unfortunate 
position." 

Prudence agreed to remain away from 
the theater during the stay of Minerva's 
play in our city, and I went home to plan 
a campaign whereby the entire Bluebottle 
family should ignore the affair. I need 
not have troubled. From the far corners 
of the Commonwealth Bluebottles sent 
word they they were shocked and 
humiliated. Cousin Jessica’s folks tele- 
phoned from Brookline that under no 
consideration would they witness the 
piece. Uncle Paul’s people in Newton 
announced that they too would remain 
away. In fact, all the branches of the 
family heartily agreed that it were best 
Minerva’s indiscreet act should receive 
the censure of silence. 

As the day approached for the opening 
of “Thin Ice," various annoying articles 
were printed in the newspapers. Even 
in the Evening Transcript it was an- 
nounced that the next piece scheduled at 
such and such a theater was written 
by a member of the widely known family 
of Boston Bluebottles. I should hardly 
have looked for this from the Transcript. 
In the more vulgar and common sheets— 
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so my servants told me—cheap and vapid 
stories of the “ Boston heiress” who had 
written a play were appearing. 

I did not see Prudence nor Minerva 
during these trying days. My sister-in- 
law telephoned that the girl’s attitude 
was one of sullen defiance, and that she 
had said she “didn’t care what anyone 
thought, she was going to live her life 
regardless of her family.” This is a 
dangerous sentiment in the young, and 
I warned Prudence to watch the child 
closely. Truth to tell, I was still deeply 
fond of my niece, regarding her as the 
innocent victim of circumstances. 

The Monday arrived when “Thin 
Ice" was to be seen in Boston. 

Prudence telephoned in the morning 
that she had evolved a scheme whereby 
she would be excused from attending the 
theater with Minerva,—whom, she as- 
sured me, wild horses could not kee 
away. She had invited Professor Thad. 
deus Tolliver to dinner. It was under- 
stood that Professor Tolliver would 
remain the evening through. He is a 
gentleman and a scholar, of distinguished 
family and attainments, and an excellent 
antidote for the madness of the age. 
Prudence invited me to be present also. 

That evening, when Parker helped me 
to alight at the door of my brother 
Roger’s house in Marlboro street, I 
observed two men sitting on the steps. 
As I approached they arose. I tried to 
force my way past them, but to no avail. 

“Pardon me, lady,” said the more 
flippant-appearing of the two, “were 
looking for Miss Minerva Bluebottle, and 
the butler in there has turned us down. 
If you'll tell me where I can find her, 
you'll do a great service to her and to 
me. 

“And in what way, pray,” I asked 
icily, “could a meeting with you possibly 
benefit Miss Bluebottle?” 

"Its like this,” he continued, still 
talking in the idiom, ‘I’m the press agent 
of the theater where ‘Thin Ice’ is playing, 
and this gentleman is Mr. Rogers of the 
Morning Herald. Y've fixed it up with the 
editor of the Herald for a page interview 
with Miss Bluebottle—a full page, mind 
you—on how she came to write this play, 
and what it means to an heiress to be a 
playwright, and her ideas on life in 
general now that she’s escaped from the 
Back Bay and got out into the world. 
You know the stuff I mean. It'll be a 

reat little story when I put it across. 

cll be the making of ‘Thin Ice.” 


I LOOKED squarely at this extraordi- 
nary person. 

“Young man," said I severely, “ permit 
me to set you right at once as to this 
whole unfortunate affair. It is true that 
my niece has written this play, but the 
Bluebottle family in general does not 
approve of her action. The Bluebottle 
family—and I speak as its representative 
—will allow no interview with Miss 
Minerva to be spread broadcast for the 
city to gloat over.” 

I was so annoyed that I ended the 
sentence with a preposition. 

" But vou don't understand,” said the 
voung man rudely. “As the writer of 
this play, vour niece must do her share, 
and submit to the limelight. Other- 
wise cU 

“Otherwise,” observed the other man 


flippantly, "the public will not venture 
near ‘Thin Ice’.” 

“Exactly,” continued the one who 
called himself a press agent. “You can't 
doanything without publicity. Why —" 

“Sir,” said I, interrupting, for the 
moment as rude as he, “the Bluebottle 
family has existed for three hundred 
years and more without publicity. It 
can continue even longer. Let me inform 
rey once for all that my niece will not 

e interviewed— no, even though you sit 
on those icy steps to the end of time." 

And I turned haughtily away. The 
young man’s language. was not refined. 

e said he’d be damned, and that is 
exactly what will happen to him, I am 
sure, for whatever else heaven may be, 
I am convinced it will not be vulgar. 

I found Professor Tolliver already in 
the drawing-room when I entered. 
Throwing off the annoyance of the en- 
counter on the steps, I greeted him 
cordially. He is a man I greatly admire. 
There is no higher authority on Icelandic 
legends at the university or elsewhere, 
and in his lighter moments he has writ- 
ten a trilogy of novels dealing with life 
in Naples during the time of Alphonso 
the Magnanimous. These latter were 
widely read in the Back Bay. 

Professor Tolliver laid down the copy 
of the French Revue he was reading, and 
greeted me. 

“Our hostess," he said, “has been 
temporarily detained by some household 
duty. am, I believe, to entertain 
you during her absence." 

“That will not be difficult,” said I. 
“You can tell me of the results of your 
latest researches,—or perhaps something 
of the new novel you are writing." 

“There is no new novel," he replied, 
shaking his head sadly. “The public 
taste is not for my poor efforts. And all 
dignity is gone from publishing—the men 
in that business are abject slaves to 
what the public wants. Noise, vulgar 
sentiment, drama a 

I winced. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said,—he was 
ever a gentleman,—‘“‘I am sorry. I know 
how painful that subject must be to the 
Bluebottles. I am deeply sorry—a slip 
of the tongue.” 

Roger and Prudence entered, bringing 
the news that Minerva had not yet 
returned for dinner. Thus does one 
inconsiderate act lead to another. We 
would dine without her, Prudence said. 
On the way in, Roger confided to me that 
he desired to attend the performance of 
“Thin Ice,” and bemoaned the fact that 
instead he must entertain a man who was 
“born in a frock coat and a silk hat." 
I merely smiled; the Bluebottle women, I 
am happy to say, have always been able 
to manage their men. 

We sat down to table, the four of 
us, and I proceeded to draw Professor 
Tolliver out on his favorite topic—the 
degeneracy of public taste. We had 
reached the fish when a terrible thing 
happened. There were voices in the hall — 
Minerva's and another's. The latter was 
a deep, offensive, and singularly bour- 
geois voice. 

The door opened. Minerva came in. A 
large, intense woman followed her. 
“Mama,” said Minerva sweetly, " I have 
brought Miss Wenham home to dinner. 
She is appearing in my play, you know." 





There was a deathly silence. I neve: 
hope to live through another momen: 
such as that. An actress—at a Bluebortl 
table! And the same table at whicl. 
Professor Thaddeus Tolliver sat—th: 
world's greatest authority on Icelandic 
legends insulted at my brother's board! If 
Minerva had erred before, this, indeed. 
was the final straw. I saw Prudence’: 
pale face, as in a dream; I saw Roger's 
red hot; and I saw that of Professo: 
Tolliver quite like the great stone face of 
Hawthorne’s story. 

Roger broke the silence. He rose and 
greeted the woman with a show of cor- 
diality. Prudence and I bowed almost 
imperceptibly. Professor Tolliver made a 
strange noise in his throat. A place was 
made for her at the table. 

“I hope I'm not inconveniencing you. 
Mrs. Bluebottle," she said. "Minerva 
assured me I could not intrude." 

We all looked at Minerva, who did not 
look at us. 

“Not atall," barely breathed Prudence. 
And then she added, “Charmed, I’m 
sure.” 

* So good of you,” effused the actress 
person, with that over-emphasis peculiar 
to her class. 


How we got through that dinner | 
can never clearly tell. It was a night- 
mare. Professor Tolliver was as cool and 
unperturbed as though the intrusion 
had been that of a gentlewoman he had 
known all his life. I knew what must be 
his inner thoughts, and I was deeph 
touched by his forbearance, particularly 
as the creature directed most of her sallics 
at him. 

“T am so glad, Miss Wenham,” said 
Minerva when the meal had been resumed 
after a fashion, "to have you meet 
Professor Tolliver." There was a strange 

litter in the child's eye. “You know, he 
is considered the world's greatest author- 
ity on Icelandic legends." 

“You surprise me!” said the actress. 
“He isn't an authority on Thin Icelandic 
legends, is he? Because, if he should be. 
he might be able to predict the future of 


our play. Are you, by any chance, 
Professor?" 

Professor Tolliver looked at her 
coldly. 


“T am afraid I do not follow you," he 
said. “I am not interested in the modern 
stage. I consider that there has been no 
drama since the Elizabethan. The mod- 
ern theater, with its bombast and cheap 
sentimentality, I could not possibly 
bring myself to endure." 

"At any rate," the woman replied. 
"you can look back with pleasure at 
the plays you attended in Elizabeth". 
day." 

“That was three hundred years ago," 
the professor explained, with the patience 
of one instructing a child. “I was not 
living then." 

The woman attempted to cover up her 
error. 

"[ was quite aware," she said, "that, 
it was three hundred years ago." And 
Roger actually giggled. 

There fell an awkward pause. 1 
engaged the professor in conversation 
on the subject of the disposition of the 
treasures in the Egyptian department at 
the Art Museum. It is a matter on which 
he is particularly well informed. The 
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actress insisted on plunging into the talk 
with us, as a person who dashes into a 
room the door of which had been slammed 
in his face. Her comments were ill- 
chosen. 

We turned to literature. "Have you 
read dear Doctor Donald’s ‘Memories 
of a Long Life’?” Professor Tolliver 
inquired. 

‘I have glanced through the volumes,” 
said I; “the news of his death was a 
great shock to me.” 

“ He died,” said the professor solemnly, 
“the very day his book was put 
on sale here by his publishers.” 

And then again the actress 
broke violently into the talk 
of gentlepeople. 

“His punishment, perhaps,” 
she suggested, “for boasting of 
his long life." 

By this time I had lost the 

ower to be indignant. I was 
just dimly aware that I was 
at Roger’s table, and that my 
old friend Professor Tolliver 
was being insulted by a giddy 
person introduced by Roger’s 
daughter. 

The voice of the actress 
came faintly to my ears out of 
the daze. “How happy you 
must be in the knowledge of 
your daughter’s cleverness,” 
she(was saying to Prudence. 

Prudence merely turned a 
variety of colors. I felt it was 
my duty to speak for the 
family. 

“My sister-in-law,” said I, 
“is not at all happy in the 
knowledge of what you call 
Minerva’s cleverness. Unfor- 
tunately, the Bluebottle family 
is not one to be dazed in a 

leasurable way when one of 
its members becomes associ- 
ated with the stage. For three 
hundred years," I said with 
feeling—and I was addressing 
Professor Tolliver as much as 
the stage-woman— the family 
has been distinguished for 
matters in no way associated 
with publicity. I am sorry to 
have to tell you that we are 
all deeply grieved at ' Miner- 
va's cleverness’.”” 

The creature only smiled in 
a superior way. 

“You will get used to it,” 
she said boidly. “It is a novel 
experience, and novel experi- 
ences have always been viewed with hor- 
ror in this very humorous corner of the 
world. But as Miss Bluebottle goes on, 
writing play after pla me 

“Miss Wenham,” bike in Prudence 
warmly, “what you suggest is impossible. 
My daughter will write no more plays.” 

"You wrong her," responded that 
wretched woman, "she has more ability 
than you suppose. All that is necessary 
is, that she get away from this convent 

- life and see the world she wants to write 
about." 

Here Roger began madly talking poli- 
tics to Professor Tolliver. The professor 
abominates the topic, and Roger knows 
it; but he was evidently seeking a con- 
versational stronghold where this woman 
could not follow. He seemed to have 
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found it, for she made no effort at pursuit. 
Instead, she announced that she must 
return at once to the theater, and 
Minerva rose to accompany her. 

As they stood in the door, Minerva 
looked back a bit wistfully, and asked, 
*Will no one wish me luck?" For a 
moment I—but this last indignity had 
been too much. Roger, however, leaped 
up and kissed her. Men are sentimental 
fools. She and the actress went out 
noisily together. 

We all breathed deeply, and sat a 
moment in silence. hen Professor 





aiker," I inquired, “do you know the location of 
the Boylston Theater?” 


Tolliver rose, and in a few carefully 
chosen words bade us good evening, 
alleging important research-work as an 
excuse. He took his departure on tip- 
toe. 

We said very little, Roger and Pru- 
dence and I. What was there to say? 
The blot on the Bluebottle escutcheon 
seemed to be spreading with terrifying 
speed in every direction. We were a 
gloomy trio. At least, Prudence and I 
were gloomy; Roger refuses to take any- 
thing with eras seriousness. 

“The higher education!” said I. 
“Behold, Prudence, what the higher 
education brings home to dinner!" 

“Please don't," said Prudence, and 
shortly after Roger showed me to my 
carriage. 


The next morning I awoke resolved not 
to look at a newspaper. I kept to this 
resolve until about eleven o'clock; then 
I sent Abigail for a copy of the Morning 
Herald. It is not so admirable as the- 
Transcript; but a woman may, as a rule, 
look into it without insult to her breeding 
and intelligence. 

l opened the Herald and sought the dra- 
matic reviews. What I found in the col- 
umn devoted to Minerva's play startled 
and roused me. A flippant, unjustifiable 
attack on my niece's mental attainments 
stared out at me from the page. Evidently 
written by some ill-bred per- 
son, it belittled her wit, 
sneered at her sentiments, ridi- 
culed her aspirations. It-ended 
with the cheap declaration 
that “Miss Minerva Bluebot- 
tle can hardly expect to skate 
to glory on ‘Thin Ice.’” 


GASPED, lay down the pa- 

per, then took it up again. 
Again I read that base attack 
on the intelligence and mental 
alertness of a Bluebottle. Could 
such things be? A Bluebottle? 
Once more I was a walking 
volcano. 

Twice I went to the tele- 
phone to assure Minerva that 
her old aunt would surely do 
something to avenge this un- 
warranted attack on the 
family. Twice I came away, 
remembering that my niece 
had brought this on herself. 
As the hours passed, I became 
calmer. I reflected that my 
copy of the Evening Transcript 
had yet to arrive. That jour- 
nal, for years the beacon of our 
select community, would not 
attack a child of the house of 
Bluebottle. 

Toward evening the Trans- 
cript came; and, cloaked in 
more polite language, it car- 
ried the uncalled-for comment 
of the morning paper: 

“The authoress of ‘Thin 
Ice," it said, "displays no 
facility of dramatic construc- 
tion, no agility of wit or 
phrase, no feeling for finely 
shaded dramatic effects — in 
short, none of the essential 
characteristics of the success- 
ful play-wright. In the reticent 
atmosphere of the Boylston 
Theater her epigrams fell 
futile, her wit puerile, her situations 
shallow; her grasp of the underlying 
emotions of humankind seemed a mere 
touch of the finger-tips in passing. It 
was an interesting evening, owing to the 
standing of the Bluebottles in local 
society; but viewed artistically, it was, 
as they say in the street, a bore. The 
buxom star sang a number of melodies 
vulgarly denominated ‘coon songs’. Dis- 
tasteful as coon songs are to people of 
finely modulated tastes, last night's 
audience found them an oasis in the 
desert of ‘Thin Ice’.” 

And more. If the events of the past 
few weeks had not prepared me to bear 
almost any shock bravely, I should have 
been overcome by this unprecedented 
attack on the abilities of a Bluebottle. 
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I had of course been deeply opposed to 
Minerva’s action in writing and selling 
a play, but I had never had the slightest 
doubt that it was an excellent play. 
I had none as I read these ill-bred articles. 
No Bluebottle had ever been slow of wit. 
No Bluebottle had even been incompe- 
tent in any field he chose to enter. I 
was aflame with anger at such injustice. 
'The Evening Transcript, at least, should 
learn that the Bluebottles could defend 
themselves. 

For the first time since the late eighties 
Parker drove me below Tremont Street, 
and after climbing a pair of dirty, ill- 
smelling stairs I pU. in the presence 
of the Transcripts editor. He was at 
least twenty years younger than I 
expected, and, as it developed, neither 
a Harvard man nor an Easterner. It 
was little wonder I could not make him 
understand. 

“My dear lady," he said, “our 
dramatic columns are absolutely un- 
prejudiced. The fact that a member of 
your family wrote the play in question 
could in no manner sway our reviewer's 
opinion. I regret that he was not more 
impressed, but the retraction you ask for 
is against all precedent—and impossible.” 

“Sir,” I said, “ever since your paper 
was founded it has been received into 
our family. Our children have been 
reared on it. My brother Hezekiah wrote 
a cycle of sonnets for it, which I have 
preserved in book form. Must I go home 
and cast that volume into the fire?" 

“I hope not,’’ he answered. “Who are 
ou, to come between posterity and the 
iterary offspring of your sonneteering 
brother?” 


PLAYED my trump card. “Are 

you aware,” I said, “that when my 
father, Elijah Bluebottle, was found 
dead a copy of the Evening Transcript 
was in his hand? It was widely com- 
mented upon at the time." 

“I regret," said the brute, “your 
father's sudden demise, particularly as 
the Evening Transcript is in need of no 
such advertising." : 

I was furious. “Sir,” said I, “from this 
day forth the Transcript plays no part 
whatever in the life of the Bluebottles." 
And I stalked to the door. He followed, 
with weak apologies; but I hurried un- 
heeding out the door and down the dark 
stairs. My mind was made up. That 
yey night I myself would witness “Thin 

ce. 

“Parker,” I inquired, “do you know 
the location of the Boylston Theater?" 

“Yes, Miss Lucinda," he replied, “I 
was there only last night." 

And with this astounding statement he 
drove me to a playhouse, in the vilely 
glittering lobby of which I purchased a 
seat for that evening's performance. 

Thus it came about that I, Lucinda 
Bluebottle, whose dissipations in this 
line had hitherto been confined to the 
Symphony concerts and the Lowell lec- 
tures, attended a theater for the first 
time in my life. Of the humiliation of that 
night I have no heart to speak. I was 
forced to sit in a pitifully small audience 
and hear the sentiments of a Bluebottle 
derided, the humor of a Bluebottle re- 
ceived with deep groans, and the mental 
prohciency of a Bluebottle  satirically 
commented upon. Nor was there the 


least justice in the attitude of these vulgar 
and uncomprehending people. “Thin 
Ice" was as clever a piece of the theater as 
one could well imagine. I applauded 
heartily after each act, though the fact 
that this called attention to me caused 
me exquisite torture. 


AS I was going out I met the flippant 
young press agent in the lobby. He 
had the audacity to address me. 

“What did I tell you there on your 
chilly steps?” he said. - “It’s a frost— 
a lemon.” 

“You mean,” said I, “that my niece’s 
play has not been cordially received?” 

"A gentle way of putting it," he 
replied. “I mean that the only way to 
boost this thing is by playing up the 
Bluebottles—and I ain't allowed to do 
that." 

“Nor is it necessary,” I said. “Young 
man, Í promise you crowded houses 
from this night forth. I will myself 
disseminate publicity for ‘Thin Ice’.” 

“You!” he cried. 

“I will make it,” I replied firmly, 
“the success of the season." 

It was a situation requiring tact and 
persuasion, but such a situation I revel 
in. Although it was eleven o'clock when 
I reached home, I began calling up the 
Bluebottle connections. I pointed out 
to them in what direction their duty 
lay. The honor of the Bluebottles was 
at stake. The public, fed on drivel in the 
theater, could not appreciate Minerva's 
more polished manner. “Thin Ice” 
bade fair to be a fiasco, a thing at which 
even press agents sneered. It was not 
an unmixed blessing that a Bluebottle 
had written a play; but now that it was 
done, our city must be taught that to 
whatever erratic trade a  Bluebottle 
hand was turned it could not fail. 

* But," said the voices that came back 
over the wire, “ you told us only the other 
day we must in no circumstances attend." 

“Tut, tut!" I answered. “I have 
changed my mind. You must not only 
attend yourself, you must purchase 
tickets for your friends.” 

I called up Prudence and told her what 
I was doing. She agreed that it was 
best. The reviews, she said, had roused 
Roger to a point of fury and broken 
Minerva's heart. I asked her to inform 
the child that her old aunt had taken 
charge, and that “Thin Ice" would 
succeed in spite of the newspapers. 

And it did. On Wednesday night— 
I was again present— a far different 
audience gathered at the Boylston Thea- 
ter. Aunt Jessica's folks were there; so 
were Uncle Paul's. Our cousin, Amanda 
Tilbury, puffed in, wearing the black 
satin that has come to be so well known 
at Bluebottle funerals. As I learned 
afterward, the balcony and gallery were 
occupied by Bluebottle maids, butlers, 
footmen, and other retainers. 

“Thin Ice" was a pronounced suc- 
cess. Every witty sally was received with 
ripples of polite laughter. When one of 
the characters spoke a gibe that has been 
well known in our family for a century, 
Amanda Tilbury nearly passed into hys- 
terics. Curtain-call, as the saying is, 
followed curtain-call. It was a memorable 
night in the history of the Bluebottle 
familv. 

That night of course but began my 


work. The piece had still ten days to 
run. I organized the Bluebottles. I 
eloquently led them to draw into attend- 
ance at "Thin Ice" all the societies and 
clubs to which they belonged. I in- 
fluenced them to buy seats for their 
milkmen and their modistes. I filled 
that theater night after night with 
friends, satellites, retainers of Bluebottles, 
and Bluebottles themselves. And to see 
that all went well I attended every per- 
formance personally. 

On the final Friday night the young 
man who acted as press agent for the 
theater, with whom I had become on 
terms of almost intimate acquaintance, 
through his kindness in helping me com- 
municate with Bluebottles, said feel- 


ingly: 

ay take off my hat to you, Miss Blue- 
bottle. As a press agent you are the 
wonder of the world. Any time you want 
a job—say, there ain't a show on the 
road wouldn't be tickled to death to 
have you." ; 

His sentiment was crudely expressed 
of course, but it did not displease me. 

The following morning—the last day 
of the play’s stay in Boston—Abigail 
announced visitors. I entered my draw- 
ing-room. There stood Minerva Blue- 
bottle and the actress person. 

“T have come to thank you,” said 
Miss Wenham, “‘for all you have done 
for us during our stay here. My money 
is in the production of this play, and that 
I have got much of it back is due to you. 
I want to say . . . to thank you.” 

“I did it," said I, “for the Blue- 
bottles.” 

Minerva crept up and kissed me on the 
cheek. ''You're an old dear," she said. 
The actress was looking at me strangely, 
a queer light in her eyes. 

*]—I' m going to say it after all," 
she stammered. “I thought I wouldn't, 
but I must. You're a good sport, Aunt 
Lucinda." 

I knew then what shone in her eyes— 
tears. And it came to me—the life she 
must lead, traveling about to most un- 
pleasant towns, and playing before 
unappreciative people; and after all, 
even though she was an actress—well, 
it's hard to explain it as a cold fact, but 
somehow or other I stepped up and—I 
kissed her. ‘‘Don’t mention it, dear,” 
I said. “I did it for the Bluebottles, 
but I am very glad indeed that it helped 
you too." 

After they were gone, I cat rocking 
for a long time, wondering what some 

eople in Boston would say if they knew 
Paadi Bluebottle had kissed an actress! 

They never did, thank fortune! Mi- 
nerva wouldn't tell. As for “Thin Ice," it 
failed a week later in Schenectady, New 
York. Minerva was unhappy for a 
time, but for the past year she has been 
too busy being engaged to the quiet, 
conservative Wells oy to worry about 
the theater. She will give us no more 
shocks, I fancy. 

The whole affair is forgotten, save for 
the fact that Elvira Bluebottle, my 
cousin, never reads the Evening Tran- 
script now. Elvira has heart trouble; and, 
knowing this, [ commanded her to give 
up her perusal of that paper. I am 
determined that the Transcript shall 
never again be found in the hand of a 
Ceceased Bluebottle. 
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The insects’ Homer — Two camera artists who risk death for a perfect 
picture—Sweden’s champion skater, who ts also the world’s greatest painter of 
snow—A Yankee farmer who whipped the Tobacco Trust single-handed — 


One mother who has made home-making 


HENRI 
This Provençal peasant was recently heralded to the world as 


“the greatest living naturalist,” 
whom the centuries have left us any record.” 


FABRE 


and “the wisest man... of 
For seventy-five 


years he studied the insect world like a philosopher, and wrote of 
1t like a poet; yet at ninety he almost starved to death unknown 





T SEEMS incredible that the great- 

est entomologist in the world should 

reach the age of ninety and yet be 

appreciated only by a handful of 
kindred spirits; and yet this has been 
the case of Henri Fabre, the French 
naturalist who suddenly became the talk 
of the world, when the English and 
American newspapers blazed forth the 
news, a few months ago, that he was nigh 
to starvation in his little cottage in 
Provence. 


Then we learned that there was such 
a man, and the French government be- 
stirred itself and settled a pension on the 
modest old naturalist. 

This shy, delightful old philosopher 
has never thought of courting fame, but 
he has so inspired others that they have 
won eternal renown. Perhaps the most 
celebrated of these is Maurice Maeter- 
linck, who was inspired by his talks with 
Fabre to write his masterpiece, “The 
Life of the Bee." Darwin was a great 


the business of a great State 


admirer of the gentle Provencal, and 
called him the “incomparable observer,” 
while Rostand has said of him that he 
is "a savant who thinks like a philosopher 
and writes like a poet.” 

His magically written “ Entomological 
Memoirs” are now being published in 
English, and their charm will soon be 
recognized by readers in two continents. 
Mr. Frank Harris, the English critic, 
has said in a review of these books that 
Fabre is “the wisest man, and certainly 
the best read in the books of nature, of 
whom the centuries have left us any 
record.” 

This old philosopher is a rare personage 
in many ways ie has lived a life of 
endless adversity and at times of sheer 
want and poverty, but through it all he 
has retained an almost unnatural sweet- 
ness of disposition, an almost divine 
patience, and an optimism that could not 
well be matched. 

He lives in a little six-room cottage 
that he built with his own hands years 
ago on the outskirts of the little village 
of Serignan. It is nearly hidden from 
sight by cypress and lilac trees, and near 
it is a pond with rushes and reeds that 
attract the water-insects. All about the 
little house and garden are great sun- 
baked, wind-swept wastes, harmas, as the 
Provencal French call such land, which 
means worthless, for nothing grows there 
but weeds; but to Fabre it is a paradise, 
for insects of all sorts swarm and thrive 
there, and it is for them that he lives. 

Maeterlinck has called him the ‘“In- 
sects’ Homer,” for he has written about 
the little winged creatures as no one else 
ever wrote, and with a fine poetic sense 
that is enchanting. 

At the age of seven he attended the 
village school, and later, as a reward for 
singing in the choir of the village church, 
he was given free instruction at the col- 
lege at Rodez. Here he learned Latin 
and read Vergil with delight, because of 
his accounts of bees and turtle-doves. 

At the age of fifteen his parents died, 
and he was forced to earn his own living 
and cut short his academic studies. Then 
began his struggles. 

He decided to become a teacher of 
mathematics, and to that end trained 
himself without an instructor, so that he 
passed his examinations and was ap- 
pointed a teacher of physics at the 
College of Ajaccio in Corsica ata tiny 
salary. He was an excellent teacher and 
greatly beloved by his pupils and asso- 
ciates. 

While in Corsica he was encouraged to 
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go on with his nature studies by Pro- 
essor Moquintandon, the great botanist, 
who at once recognized the genius of 
Fabre, and every spare moment was spent 
in the woods and fields studying the 
habits of insects. 

When he was about twenty years of 
age he married. He had a considerable 
family, which made it imperative for 
him to work harder than ever at teaching, 
and set farther away his dream of one 
day becoming a naturalist with nothing 
to do but to study the insects. 

After a time he was appointed pro- 
fessor of mathematics at the Lycée at 
Avignon, and in that town he lived for 
many years. It was while there that he 
conceived a plan for bettering himself 
financially, that he might fulfil his dream. 
To do hi he turned to chemical re- 
search, experimenting in the laborator 
to perfect the process of making a ric 
dye from madder-root, which grew quite 
abundantly about Avignon. A facto 
was in the process of building when all 
his hopes were shattered by the discov- 
ery of aniline dyes, which could be made 
from minerals so cheaply that no vegeta- 
ble dye could compete with them com- 
mercially. 

But even this great disappointment 
did not ruffle the sweetness of the man's 
nature, and he struggled on as bravely 
and cheerfully as ever, studying the in- 
sects and writing of them during the 
intervals of his duties at the Lycée. 

And then gradually, after years had 
passed and he was an old man, his 
writings brought him in a sufficient 
income so that it was possible for him to 
give up teaching and devote his whole 
time to his nature studies. It was then, 
after struggling for fifty years for this 
end, that he built the little cottage at 
Serignan and settled down at the age of 
seventy to.carry out the dream of his 
life. It was then that he wrote the 
pathetic appreciation of his achievement: 

“The wish is realized. It is a little late, 
O my pretty insects! I greatly fear that 
the peach is offered me only when I have 
no teeth wherewith to eat it. Is the 
time remaining enough, O my busy 
Hymenoptera, to enable me to add yet a 
few seemly pages to your history? or will 
my failing strength cheat my good in- 
tentions ?' 

That was twenty years ago, and the 
lovable old philosopher is still studying, 
still writing of his pretty insects, and it 
is to be hoped that he will round out a 
century. 

. His devoted daughter lives with him, 
and he has the friendship of some great 
men; but he has been puzzled by the 
sudden interest in him, and cannot un- 
derstand why all sorts of people should 
now want to see him and read his books. 
ELEANOR VAN HORN 





THE KOLB BROTHERS 


HE story of the Kolb brothers, 

“The Grand Cañon Photog- 

raphers,” is typically American. 

It could have happened nowhere 
else in the world that two untrained boys 
could so surmount their environment, and 
arrive by intelligence and daring to for- 
tune in a strange land. 


In Pittsburgh, where they lived as 
boys, the brothers went through the 
usual preliminaries to our industrial 
system. Emery Kolb, the younger, after 
a series of small “jobs,” finally landed 
in the Westinghouse Electric Compan ; 
where he remained for two years. He 
would have continued, perhaps, a small 
cog in a great machine if he had not 
bought his first camera. He was im- 
mediately fascinated. Photography drew 
him, and he resigned his place to enter 
a photographic gallery. Scenic work 
interested him, and after seven months’ 
apprenticeship he set up for himself as 
a "view" photographer. 

In the meanwhile, Ellsworth, the elder 
brother, had entered the sheet-steel mills, 
and he too was well on the way to become 
a cog in the machine when the effects of 
an old injury, together with an insatiable 
desire to see the world, sent him in search 
of fortune. Stealing rides when he could, 
walking, paying his way when he could, 
and Working at all sorts of different 
trades, he covered most of the great West: 
and finally in San Francisco, when he 
was considering a round-the-world trip, 
a sudden desire came over him to see the 
Grand Canon. 

Thither he went then, with three 
dollars in his pocket, walking most of 
the sixty-four miles between the railroad 
line and the rough hotel at the end of 
the canon. The railroad had just reached 
the cañon. It was a new country—there 
might be opportunities. Something in 
the grandeur of the place, its heights 
and colors and silence, held him as had 
nothing ever before. He felt satisfied to 
live there. And then he remembered his 
brother's injunction to look for an oppor- 
tunity for a scenic photographer. What 
more wonderful than this! 

Here was the wandering brother, with 
a love of scenery, and there the stay-at- 
home brother, who had miraculously 
trained himself to express that very 
thing! 

Ellsworth went back to Pittsburgh and 
persuaded his mother to allow Emery to 
go to Arizona. But for a whole year the 
two brothers were unable to carry out 
their scheme of photographing the canon. 
Working at various trades, they bided 
their time; in 1903, on the completion of 
the Bright Angel Trail, they were in- 
stalled in a small tent as Official Trail 
Photographers. 

They gave themselves up wholly and 
passionately to Spree that magnif- 
cent cañon in pictures. Each year they 
made trips to distant points with a pack- 
train, studying, systematizing, and forever 

hotographing. The inaccessible North 

im allured them; danger spurred them 
on.and added a zest to their work; the 
lowered themselves on ropes over preci- 
pices, in order to catch unusual phases of 
grandeur. 

They noticed that the position of the 
camera has much to do with the accuracy 
of the picture. For example, a ledge of 
rock two feet wide will appear seven feet in 
width if photographed from the ledge 
itself. It is necessary to be removed a 
little from it to correct the camera’s 
vision with the perspective recorded by 
the human eye. 

That has been their work: to tell the 
truth. They have studied angles, lights, 
shadows, heights perspectives; in that 





place of false distances and deceptive 
depths they have held rigidly to reality, 
have refused to exaggerate, and so have 
magnificently reproduced the Grand 
Canon. Their work is the despair of 
other photographers who have not mas- 
tered the philosophy of the thing. 

And, like most people who have mas- 
tered it, the Kolb brothers have found 
themselves, and are happy. 








GUSTAF ADOLF FJJESTAD 





the same thing, and Fjzestad, the 

world's face painter of snow, is 

also a champion skater. Look at 
his. iron figure, his strong Northern 
features, his piercing eye, and you will 
realize that you have before you a type of 
the old fearless vikings, a type which 
accounts for the splendid showing of the 
Swedish athletes in Stockholm last sum- 
mer. 

The stork deposited Fjzstad in Stock- 
holm just three days before Christmas, 
1868, and he has been a winter baby 
ever since. As a schoolboy he fretted 
even more than the average Swedish 

oungster to be out-of-doors; study- 

ours over, he was always the first to 
strap on his skis and race the butcher- 
boy’s sledge out to the nearest mill- 
pond. The Swedes say that he was born 
with a pair of Lagergren skates on his 
feet—the Lagergren claims to be the 
fastest skate in the world. At fourteen 
he could outdistance any of his school- 
mates on the ice, draw astonished crowds 
to see him engrave dragons and viking 
ships on the crust, dance Swedish jigs, 
and perform all those marvelous leaps 
and evolutions in which the Swedes are 
such wizards on the ice. He was also 
expert at tacking into the wind on skates 
with a huge sail. At the age when other 
ouths were at college he was winning 
blue ribbons and silver cups for the 
másterskap, as the championship is called 
in Sweden. 

But Fjzstad could not remain satisfied 
with the city: he craved the open, the 
wilderness, the long winters. He waited 
until he found a woman-—a sports- 
woman and, like himself, an artist—who 
was willing to share the snow and the 
forest with him. Her name was Kerstin, 
Kerstin Hallen, a whole-souled out-of- 
doors woman. The very year they were 
married, 1898, they forsook Stockholm 
and went north, far north, and built a 
home at Arvika, within the Arctic circle, 
where the winter nights are long and 
lonely but the summer days just as long 
and beautiful. The life they lead up there 
is well known to the Swedes through re- 
production of their photographs together 
in summer flannels or winter sealskins, 
on skis, with gun on the moor, or sailing 
the fiord in their yawl. 

Fjzstad still comes down from Arvika 
to the skating races in the capital. In 
Stockholm to-day you can pick up a 
picture post-card showing him in 1909, 
forty-one years old, in a thin “gym” 
costume in zero weather, crouching at 
the start of the finals of the Old Boys’ 
Race. 

Like most of his countrymen, Fjzstad 
is more than a mere man of action: he 
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ELLSWORTH AND EMERY KOLB 


These two brothers have made it their life-work to tell the truth about the Grand Cañon by means of the camera. To avoid 
the least exaggeration of those mighty dimensions, they lower themselves over precipices such as you 
see in the picture. How they came to discover their job is a romantic story 
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GUSTAF FJESTAD 


winter scenes. Gustaf F. is a temperamental descendant of 
and color. He and his 


ar round 








Park. 


Now, this seemed all wrong to Mrs. 
It seemed downright bad home- 
making. Why shouldn't the family be 
kept together and reared by the mother 
herself, who knew best how to do it? 

So Mrs. Park set about raising money 
to provide a home for the widow. And 
among the things she did was to write 
an article for the Child Welfare Magazine, 
organ of the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, of which she is a member. She called 
it, **Wanted—Rooseveltian Landlords!” 
| Well, miracles do happen. The article, 
zuriously enough, fell under the omnis- 
reent eye of Mr. Roosevelt himself, and 
w? was so moved by it that he wrote the 
pU letter to Mrs. Park: 


N D am so much interested in your article about 
Sie widow that I send you fifty dollars toward 


€ie cottage to be built for her. With all good 
'shes, Faithfully yours, 
T THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


This and the work for the widow set 
Mrs. Park to thinking hard. Why should 
families of widowed mothers be remorse- 
lessly broken up by the State and money 
paid out to rear the children in alien 


Interesting People 


homes? Why, if the mother was a reason- 
ably good woman, wasn’t she the best 
guardian of her own children? In other 
words, why shouldn’t the State pay the 
money to the mother herself to help her 
live in decency and bring up her own 
family? 

In April, 1911, Mrs. Park attended the 
international convention of the National 
Congress of Mothers’ Clubs at Washing- 
ton, where she had a paper on “The State 
and the Fatherless Child," and found 
mothers from two other States—Mis- 
souri and Illinois—interested in exactly 
the same problem; and she learned that 
legislation was already under way in 
those two States. This, with a resolution 
which they had passed at the Congress, 
encouraged Mrs. Park to go ahead in 
Massachusetts. 

As soon as the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture met a year ago, she secured the 
introduction of a resolve providing for 
an unpaid commission to study the whole 
subject and to recommend legislation. 
'Then she began a steady campaign of 
explaining her plan to members of the 
Legislature and to public-spirited men 
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and women; she wrote letters to the 
newspapers; she delivered addresses; she 
appeared at hearings of committees; she 
marshaled her widows to tell their own 
stories. And her idea being so reasonable, 
so humanly appealing, she soon secured 
the hearty support of several of the 
strongest men in the Legislature; and, 
though there was opposition from those 
who controlled the appropriation bills, 
her measure finally carried, and Governor 
Foss signed it (and presented her with 
the pen!). A commission of three was 
appointed, consisting of Robert F. Foer- 
ster of Harvard College, chairman; David 
F. Tilley, president of the Boston City 
Club, and Mrs. Park herself as secre- 
tary. A paid investigator was also pro- 
vided for, and during the past year a 
careful study has been made of “the 
question of the support of dependent 
minor children of widowed mothers,” 
and at the present session of the Legis- 
lature the commission will report legisla- 
tion recommending a pensioning system 
under which worthy widowed mothers 
will be allowed to bring up their own 
children. RAY STANNARD BAKER 





CLARA CAHILL PARK AND HER CHILDREN 


Mrs. Park, being an artist in making a home for her own children, looked out of her window and saw poor women being 


obliged through poverty to give up their children to be educated in State institutions. 


“Why shouldn't the State 


subsidize the mother?" she asked. And a movement in this direction is due to Mrs. Park 
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Found in her his long-sought model for an Anna Karénine 
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ROOTED in the past, the vine 
of Memory clusters over the 
present throwing out tendrils 
that grasp even the casual and 
alien material of the moment. In Milan, 
Rome, Turin, where all things were asso- 
ciated with Giulietta's living presence, it 
was inevitable that her image should 
confront me everywhere. But I was no 
longer in Rome or Turin, no longer even 
in Italy. Driven by the mood of senti- 
mental misanthropy which had now be- 
come habitual, I lad taken unavailing 
recourse to the New World. Idly yet rest- 
lessly I had drifted into the savorless life of 
New York City. Here where she had never 
been and where I was almost a stranger, 
why should I be continually haunted by 
her face, —that face whose brilliant eyes 
contrasted with the somber mouth drawn 
in its familiar, slight, and mirthless smile? 
The philosophers tell us that memory is 
the central fact of life and the only con- 
ceivable condition of immortality. It 
may be; but if so, what a frightful price 
we pay for both! 

I was in the Café Lafayette, the one 
resort I had found reflecting least of 
the dismal plaisir sans cæur, the peculiar 
sordidness and hideousness that the raw 
social life of the new world takes on in 
its lighter moments. My waiter, a tall 
young Northern Italian from Aosta near 
the Swiss border, laid my table-service, 
whispering “Come a Torino!” No, it 
was not quite so; yet here, in some 
measure at least, I might be reminded of 
more congenial scenes. Nearly all the 
guests were foreigners—chiefly French 
and a few Italians, the two races which 
best of all understand the great art of 
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Puritan Heart 


By Cav. Angelo de Angelis They flirted shockingly; even 
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happiness bequeathed by the Greeks, the 
art which consists in being able to sim- 
plify everything, even pleasure. I had 
seen the same people there day after 
day, with their fimilies, their friends; it 
was thus, probably, that the agreeable 
traditions of the place were kept free 
from invasion. Occasional greetings 
passed from table to table, momentary 
gossip between separate groups. It was 
very little, but enough to establish a 
slight thread of acquaintance and good- 
will among the roomful. This indeed 
was come a Torino, as the waiter said, 
and I was thankful for it. 

The room, decorated in white and red, 
was long and rather narrow, accommo- 
dating only three rows of tables. Directly 
across from me, against the opposite 
wall, were seated a couple whom I had 
not previously seen, evidently a French- 
woman dining with her son. He was 
about thirty-five years old, and she 

erhaps sixty—an alert, vivacious, sweet- 
aced woman with keen, humor-lovin 
black eyes. Whatever cares life had lai 
upon her had been joyously borne. 

er eyes were alight with an infinite 
variety of expression as she followed 
his words. As far as one could overhear, 
he appeared to be retailing only an endless 
fund of light talk about events of the 
day, incidents of family life, mere trifles 
of the sort and substance that always 
indicate a tender comradery and con- 
currence of interest between those who 
make them the staple of their intercourse. 
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when their words were most 

impersonal, their manner was 

affectionate and their accents 
caressing and endearing. My companion 
watched them with an interest that I 
thought betrayed a touch of wistfulness. 
Such scenes were no doubt less common in 
her experience than in mine, and the 
unusualness of the picture probably 
enhanced its charm for her. 


MY COMPANION that night was 

Pauline Bradley, an American whom 
Ihad met on her way through Italy with 
her parents. During their six weeks’ stay 
in Turin I had shown them what cour- 
tesies I could—latterly from interest, 
but primarily because they brought me 
letters from one of my connections named 
Zanolini, who was living in America 
at the time, and whose second son Santos, 
I was told, Pauline Bradley was to marry. 
At that time she was one of the hand- 
somest women I had ever seen; and now 
I observed with gratification that the 
intervening three years had matured 
and improved her. Her dark eyebrows 
arched high over eyes that gave a first 
impression of being also dark, but were 
really a deep gray. Her mouth was 
small and very firm; it would have been 
hard but for a slight interesting mobility 
of the lower lip amounting at times 
almost to a piquant pout. Her nape and 
temples had the tight-curling tendrils 
of dark hair that always betoken great 
strength both of mind and body. Her 
whole expression was of intelligence, 
calmness and capacity, shown most of 
all perhaps in the symmetry of her truly 
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She had youth 


noble head and its poise upon her 
sculptural shoulders. In fact, I recall 
that her stay in Turin was unexpectedly 

rolonged because my friend the painter 
orare Rossi found in her his long- 
sought model for an Anna Karénine and 
laid siege to the family, giving them no 
peace until she consented to sit to 
him. 

Once consenting, she threw herself into 
the part with all her power, so that 
the end of the sittings found her ex- 
hausted and half ill. The picture remains 
the high-water mark of Rossi's career. 
It portrays her at three-quarter face, 
looking slightly downward over her left 
shoulder. The picture was crowned at 
several exhibitions and appraised at an 
enormous price. The family proposed to 
buy it, but Rossi refused to sell, saying 
it was beyond the reach of any amount of 
money. He made a public declaration, 
however, that the picture had really 
painted itself; that all the credit was due 
to his model for her perfect intellectual 
and emotional response to the demands 
of her part. He said further, that if 
Miss Bradley wished the happiness of his 
artistic triumph to be complete she would 
accept the picture from him as a gift; 
and this she did, quite simply and un- 
affectedly, though against wind and tide; 
for her parents were scandalized by the 
proposal, and still more by the publicity 
which Rossi had given to it. Knowing 
Rossi as a true artist, as I had for years, 
I was pleased by her quick and accurate 
measure of his sensibilities and her care- 
lessness of conventionality, rather than 
wound them. 

And now with similar delicacy she was 
discerning my nostalgic uneasiness and 
depression and managing her conversa- 
tion into channels where I would feel 
more at ease. She had met Giulietta at 
Milan, and I was aware that she had 
afterwards heard of the unfortunate and 
distressing end of our relations. She knew 
I was unhappy, and knew the reason; and 
I knew that she knew. This unacknowl- 
edged consciousness lay in both our 
minds as a bar to conversation until she 
tactfully removed it. While we were 
bridging over a rather long interval of 
silence by listening to the music of the 
orchestra, she fixed her calm and lucent 
eyes on mine, and gently asked: 


* Do you still always think of her?" 

* Always," I replied. 

“ Povero!" she murmured, laying her 
firm hand on mine with a compassionate 
pressure. 


SHE said no more, but the sense of con- 
e straint vanished, and our talk took a 
more intimate turn. We spoke of Italy. I 
told her of the great changes that had 
taken place at Rome, and of the miracles 
that electricity was everywhere working 
in our old cities. She referred to books 
that I had recommended to her, showing 
that she had read them with attention. 
Our dinner was nearly at an end before I, 
speaking quite at random, mentioned 
my old friend Zanolini and his son whom 
I had understood she was to marry. 


“Santos is in New York now," she 
said. ‘‘You must see him when yeu 
can. I think he will return shortly.” 


She paused a moment, and then added, 
steadily, “He married last year in the 
early spring—the fourth of May.” 

*[ndeed?—" I hesitated, somewhat 
embarrassed. 

“And I am still Pauline Bradley,” she 
laughed. “Oh, yes! I never told anyone 
why, least of all my parents. I helped 
him win his wife, crossed the ocean to 
be with him when he married, and let 
everyone think what they would. I 
seem to have a little advantage of you 
since our acquaintance in Italy, so I am 
going to tell you why. Where, I won- 
der, do our intimations come from—the 
facilities and felicities: that make up 
what we call the 'psychological mo- 
ment?’ Have you noticed that couple 
over there? "—she turned her eyes toward 
the Frenchwoman coquetting with her 
son. "Do you know, as soon as I saw 
them I had an intimation that I would 
tell you this story before the evening was 
over? These surroundings, with their 
faint and far-off reminder of our life in 
Italy, seem to make it the thing to do. 
It is not much of a romance—not the 
romance d deux that one could weave 
into a novel, but a dingy, prosaic kind 
of romance that one nevertheless cherishes 
all to one's self like a dead baby's poor 
little scuffed shoes. 

"[ think Santos fell in love with me 
as soon as he saw me," she began, 
resting her chin upon her hand in a 
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thoughtful, imperious pose. “It seemed 
to belong to his time of life to care for 
an older woman. Many young men 
in our civilization are like that. I 
think it is because in some respects 
our women mature earlier than out men. 
They develop a certain sagesse—we have 
no word in English that quite expresses 
it. Unconsciously this sagesse invites the 
confidence that men, especially young 
men, like to repose in a woman; so some- 
times, to the best of their power, men fall 
in love under its influence. And with San- 
tos this power was great and wonderful. 

“And I?—looking back at this dis- 
tance, can I say that Santos was really 
the great fact of my whole life, past and 
future? Probably one can never be quite 
sure. It depends perhaps on whether 
my mothering instinct or my mating 
instinct is the stronger. Both are very 
strong, and both came in play to attract 
me to Santos. Both were satisfied, 
speculatively. I never had the slightest 
doubt of the future concerning any 
demand or desire that I might ever 
make upon him. But could I permanently 
satisfy him?—that was the question. 
And presently I saw that by calculating 
eand planning for the future of my own 
instincts as closely as I had, 1 had 
answered that question. Here was I, 
with the deepest instincts of my being 
stirred for the first and only time, yet 
not irresistibly led by them, not following 
them with the high, unquestioning confi- 
dence of a child, but hesitating, fore- 
casting, waiting to place and classify 
every mundane pro and con. Well, you 
would say,—not you, but all my kins- 
folk and acquaintance,—but that is only 
good sense. Alas, it is exactly that. I 
had subjected every natural impulse — 
every primary human aspiration and de- 
sire—to the inquisition and the ver- 
dict of conventional, traditional, Puritanic 
good sense. 

“Ah, that dominant heritage! Don’: 

ou remember that clever man Nazareno 
Rosi saying to me, ‘You are an angel, 
yes; but instead of wings you have feet, 
and your feet are always on the ground’? 
That is what he meant. It is in all us 
Americans. It is part of us. It has 
made our nation what it is,—rich, pow- 
erful, respectable,—yet it has given our 
life the characteristic color that makes 
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you Continental foreigners shiver when 
ou see it.. It has put us all into drab, 
it has robbed us of spontaneity, simplicity, 
youth. If we do not warp our natures 
into its mold, we are timorous, appre- 
hensive, hysterical—and suffer. If we 
do, we are aged, dwarfed, distorted— 
and suffer. Those who can accept it 
from their cradles, as the Chinese women 
accept their maimed feet without know- 
ing any other condition, are the best off. 
Unhappily I am enough of an alien in 
my class to resent my heritage, perhaps 
to resist it; but I am not alien enough to 
ignore it. I remember that Matthew 
Arnold is your favorite English poet, 
so no dohi you recall his praise of 


Wordsworth: 


“The cloud of mortal destiny, — 
Others will front it fearlessly, 
But who, like him, will put it by? 


“It takes a great soul to do that, when 
the cloud arises from whole generations of 
one’s blood and breeding. There is a 
satisfaction in fronting it fearlessly, but 
one envies the serenity of those who 
have ‘become as little children’ and act 
as though it were not there. 

* [n my three years with Santos I went 
through what I think is the most 
supremely delightful experience in the 
world. I was associated in the making of 
a human spirit. Is there anything like 
it—to be with one who is looking over 
the materials of life with open eyes, 
seeing all things in their purely natural 
relations, as a child would see them, 
and playing a stream of fresh, unsophis- 
ticated consciousness over everything 
he sees? I never saw so transparent a 
character, nor one that so completely 
united a boundless intellectual curiosity 
and sincerity with perfect disinterested- 


ness and freedom from self-consciousness. 
I think he credits me with shaping his 
philosophy and his demands on life, 

ut really I had little to do with them. 
They talked themselves into shape in 
our conversations perhaps, but he would 
have reached the same point without 
me, though possibly not so soon. We were 
engaged to be married, as you knew. I 
consented in order to facilitate our being 
together, though I knew we would never 
marry. Sometimes—not often—our rela- 
tions were very lover-like, and those 
moments were inexpressibly sweet; but, 
although I loved him with all my heart, 
I had no thought of marriage. 


“you see, cavaliere, when two people 
love each other, that is a fact all 
by itself, fixed and settled. Marriage 
is quite another fact. Sometimes it 1s 
superimposed on love, but there is a very 
real sense too, in which it has nothing to 
do with love. Marriage is a partnership, 
a business venture. As in any other 
partnership, each partner ought carefully 
to count up his assets to see whether they 
are enough to do business with. My 
Puritan inheritance crops out always, 
you see, but in this you know that I am 
right. Love is different. Love carries 
no assets but its own, and offers nothing 
but its own reward. We Americans do not 
quite understand that even while we are 
talking of it, but you may trust an Ameri- 
can to know all there is to know about part- 
nerships—and marriage is a partnership. 





“So I counted up my resources. I 
have everything to enter into such a 
partnership and satisfy my traditions, 
even if traditionally I were not supposed 
to be more concerned with getting than 
giving. Wealth, beauty, position, what- 
ever they amount to, I have them— 
why should I not say about myself 
what everyone says about me? I have 
health, probably some measure of intel- 
ligence and social power. Moreover, I 
not only loved Santos, but I loved his 
interests, his pursuits, his aspirations, 
and would willingly make them mine. 
Indeed, they were already mine as far as 
an American woman could lose herself in 
thingsalien to her traditions and surround- 
ings. But one resource was lacking—and 
it was not to be replaced: I had no youth. 

“Not the mere abstraction of youth, 
measured by years, by so many periods 
of fifty-two weeks or three hundred and 
sixty-hve days apiece,—though even in 

ears I was a trifle older than Santos,— 
buc I mean the beautiful reality, the 
exquisite and inexhaustible faculty ied 
youth, that makes the secret of 
Continental people's perennial PUR P 
Like that woman over there"—again she 
indicated the Frenchwoman at the table 
opposite— "like her, like Santos, at any 
age you regard life with imagination. 
You follow the deep and simple logic of 
the moment, and follow it because it is 
the only thing that occurs to you to do. 
You accept life as a. mosaic of sublime 
inconsistencies and divine impossibili- 

ties, and you are enchanted with it, 
and would not change it if you could. 
We Americans cannot do that. We 
are children of the established fact, 
children of traditional prose and rea- 
son,—and most of us are never born 
again into the directness and sim- 
plicity of the children of light. 


i In May they were married 
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“So I knew that Santos would soon 
pass me by. There is not much more 
development possible for me. You are a 
great analyst; there is no need of my 
telling you that it is the emotional side 
of one's nature that puts the limitations 
to development. If you see me ten years 
hence, I may know more, there may be 
a few more registrations on my brain, 
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but my soul and self will be much as now. 
While Santos was getting his resources 
together and shaping his outlook on 
life, I could be of use to him by sheer 
sympathy, and walk with him hand in 
hand. But later, I knew it would be 
otherwise. However far mere intelligence 
may separate us Puritans from the tra- 
ditional life of our kind, the instinct forit 
always survives and dominates us. I could 
defy my heritage, I could ' front it fearless- 
ly’; but the conscious effort, the failure in 
spontaneity, I knew would always lie 
between us. 

“So what did I do? Can you imagine 
my dramatizing a situation like that— 
me, a daughter of the Puritans, touched 
by the dead hand of whole ages of con- 
ventional prose and reason? I did pre- 
cisely that. It was my lack of youth that 
was to separate us—very well, he should 
see it so. I would make it so. Little by 
little, all within a year, I grew old before 


plainer. 
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his eyes. I have some gray hair at my 
temples—it is premature, I have had it 
for years. I turned the gray strands out 
to view, almost one by one. I powdered 
another strand or two. Gradually, very 
gradually, I changed my styles of dress— 
one little skilful unbecoming turn here 
and there to make me look older and 
Soon, with a grewsome sat- 


isfaction I could see 
him surveying me 
with perplexity and 
disappointment; and 
from my vantage- 
point of two or three 
years I kept saying to 
him, ‘J am growing 
old. Soon, too, I be- 
gan to let him see the 
points of collision between his brilliant 
individualism and my inherited social 
creeds. I did not emphasize those points, 
but merely permitted him to see that 
they were there. I let him see that I 
did not follow his mental processes 
without effort. Hitherto I had been like 
those little organisms—whatever their 
name is—that try to be an animal and a 
vegetable at the same time; now I let 
him see the transitions. 

“All this took place abroad. While 
there we had met a proscribed Polish 


family of wealth, named Mierazewsky, 
living in England. There was one child, 
a daughter. She had all that I had, even 
to my name,—Pauline,—and she had 
also the one thing that I had not: she 
had youth—the limitless youth that is 
content to spend its vigor in serving 
forsaken ideals, unpopular causes, .m- 
possible loyalties, 'rich in the simple 

worship of a day. 
How I envied her! 1. 
too, might serve a high 
unapproachable ideal, 












but I would hesitate, I would calculate 
—yes, by instinct. We cannot escape 
it. 
“So among us three I contrived an 
intellectual intimacy from which I 
gradually withdrew—not so much in 
person as in spirit. I managed this 
delicately. I ane it to reach the point of 
giving him a clear comparison between 
her youth and my age, but not to the 
point of setting up a conscious demand 
upon his loyalty. 

“Then we returned to America. I took 
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him to my home, put him amidst my 
family and friends, and let him study 
the terms and conditions of our social 
life. He saw our provincialism, our 
unintelligent prejudices, our fantastic 
conventionalities, undisguised. He felt 


the tedium of our existence, encountered 
the aspect of it which I knew would be 
most disconcerting—its hideousness, its 
immense ennui. I met his disappointment 
calmly, reasonably; and my very calm- 
ness was, I think, the fact that most of 
all convinced him of my incapacity really 





to share a more imaginative existence 


than that he saw around me. When 
he went back to Europe, I had his 
promise that he would find the Polish 
girl and let the acquaintance ripen as it 
would. In May they were married,— 
Wes there,—and they are very, very 
a 

er voice ended in a slight sigh. The 
coquetting Frenchwoman opposite us 
plucked a white grape from the stem 
and daintily held it to her son’s lips. 
Before taking it, he bent his head with 
charming deference and kissed the out- 
standing crook of her little finger. 


Pauline Bradley’s eyelids winced, and 
remained half closed. 

“How like Moses we Americans are!" 
she said. “We can see the promised 
land clearly; we can yearn over it 
and salute it from afar—and then die 
in the wilderness. I look at those two 
over there, I suppose, with something 
of a bereaved mother's feelings when 
she watches a little girl play with 
dolls." 

“Have you never regretted what you 


did?" I asked. 


*Never—yes, once," she corrected 
herself, “but only for a.moment. There 
is a little village in France, in the 
Auvergne mountains not far from Mont 
Dore, where he and I spent three days, 
Ta very happiest days of my whole 
ife. 

“We sat atop of one of the high hills, 
intoxicated, almost, with the enchant- 
ment of the most romantic and beautiful 
-landscape in the world. He took his wife 
there on their wedding journey, and she 
sat where we had sat. hen I heard of 
it, I thought he might have spared 
me that. But I remembered that I 


had been so taken up with showing 
him where sentiment ends in a Puritan 
heart that I had perhaps not let him 
see where it begins. So it was not his 
fault, after all, that he failed to under- 
stand." 

The orchestra, playing an arrange- 
ment of operatic airs, modulated into 
the melancholy, wailing minor of the 
soprano and tenor duet in the second 
act of the Pearl-fishers. Her eyelids 
drooped again, this time not in pain, 
but to cover a sudden welling-up of quiet 
tears. 

“ Non hai compreso un cor fedel!"—she 
softly murmured the words of the Italian 
version. How could they have known 
I was thinking of that? Unspeakably, 


oh, unspeakably the saddest music 
ever written! And to think it was 
done by a Frenchman! the same hand 
that wrote Carmen. I heard it once at 
the San Carlo in Naples. The commenda- 
tore Alessandro Bonci sang that part. 
What an overpowering experience it 
was!" 

Then she raised her brimming eyes to 
mine, and smiled. 

“Oh, but I have ruined your dinner, 
cavaliere," she said charmingly, with a 
gracious gesture. "Come, then, let us 
leave off thinking of an old woman's 
follies and enjoy our coffee.” 


Forty Years of It 


By Brand Whitlock 
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AA Story of Political Strife 


HE newspapers were so extrava- 
gant in the abuse of Governor 
Altgeld for his pardon of the 
anarchists that one not knowing 

the facts might have received the im- 
pression that the Governor had already 
pardoned most of the prisoners in the 
penitentiary, and would presently pardon 
those that remained, provided the crimes 
they had committed, or were said to have 
committed, had been heinous enough. 
The fact was that he issued no more 
pardons, proportionately at least, than 
the governors who preceded him, since 
notwithstanding the incessant grinding 
of society's machinery of vengeance 
the populations of prisons grow with 
the populations outside of them. 

But partizanship was intense in those 
days; and the fact that Governor Altgeld 
was responsible for such a hegira from 
the capitol at Springfield as Colonel 
McKenzie had longed to behold in the 
capitol at Frankfort exacerbated the 
bitter feeling. The sentiment thus cre- 
ated, however, did increase the hopes 
of convicts, and the Governor was con- 
tinually importuned by their friends— 
those of them that had friends, which 
was apt to be a pitifully small percentage 
of the whole number—to give them back 
their liberty. A few weeks after the 
pardons had been issued to the anarchists, 
George Brennan of Braidwood, then a 
clerk in the State House, told me a mov- 
ing story of a young man of his acquaint- 
ance, who was then confined in the 
penitentiary at Joliet. The young man 
was dying of tuberculosis, and his mother, 
having no other hope than that he 
might be released to die at home, had 
made her appeal to Brennan, and he had 
seen to the filing of an application in due 
form, and now he asked me if I would 
not call the Governor's attention to it. 
I got out the great blue envelope contain- 
ing the thin papers in the case—they 
were as few as the young man's friends 
—and took them over to the Governor, 
but no sooner had I laid them on his 
desk and made the first hesitating and 
tentative approach to the subject, than 
I divined the moment to be wholly 
inauspicious. The Governor did not 
even look at the papers, he did not even 
touch the big blue linen envelope, but 
shook his head and said: 


What the People Want 


“NO: NO, I will not pardon any more. 

The people are opposed to it; they 
do not believe in mercy; they love re- 
venge; they want the prisoners punished 


, 


to the bitterest extremity.’ 
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I did not then know how right he was 
in his cynical generalization, though I did 
know that his decision was so far from 
his own heart that it was no decision at 
all, but merely the natural human reaction 
against all the venom that had been voided 
upon him, and I went away then, and 
told Brennan that we must wait until the 
Governor was in another mood. 

Three or four days afterward I met 
the Governor one morning as he was 

assing through the rotunda of the State 

ouse, his head bent in habitual ab- 
straction, and seeing me in what seemed 
always some subconscious way he stopped 
and said: 

"Oh, by the way: that pardon case 
you spoke of the other morning—I was 
somewhat hasty I fear, and out of humor. 
If you'll get the papers I'll see what can 
be done." 

I knew of course what could be done, 
and knew then that it would be done, 
and I made haste to get the papers, 
which had been kept on my desk awaiting 
that propitious season which I had the 
faith to feel would come sooner or later, 
though I had not expected it to come 
quite so soon as that. I already antici- 
pe the gladness that would light up 

rennan’s good Irish face when I handed 
him the pardon for his friend, and I 
could dramatize the scene in that miner’s 
Wig in Braidwood when the pardoned 
boy flew to his mother's arms. I in- 
tended to say nothing then to Brennan, 
however, but to wait until the pardon, 
signed and sealed, could be delivered 
into his hands, but as I was going across 
the hall to the Governor's chambers I 
encountered Brennan, and then of course 
could not hold back the good news. And 
so I told him, looking into his blue eyes 
to behold the first ripple of the smile I 
expected to see spread over his face; but 
there was no smile. He regarded me quite 
soberly, shook his head, and said: 

“It’s too late now." 

And he drew from his pocket a tele- 
grim; and, without any need to read it, 
said: 

“He died last night.” 

I took the papers back and had them 
filed away among those cases that had 
been finally disposed of, though that 
formality could not dispose of the case 
for me. The Governor was waiting for 
the papers, and at last when the morning 
had almost worn away I went over to 
his chambers to add another burden to 
that heavy load which I had thought it 
was to be my lot that day to see lightened 
in the doing of an act of grace and pity. 
I told him as he sat alone at his desk, 


and. the shade of sorrow deepened a 
moment on his pale face; but he said 
nothing, and I was glad to go. 


The Germ of a Story 


"THE poor little tragedy had its impres- 
sions for me, and it was not long unti! I 
thought I saw in it the motive of a story, 
which at once I began to write. The 
theme was the embarrassment which a 
Governor’s conscience created for him 
because during a critical campaign he 
knew it to be his duty to pardon a 
notorious convict,—and I invented the 
situations and expedients to bear the 
tale along to that thrilling climax in 
which the Governor was delivered out of 
his difficulty by the most opportune 
death of the convict, whom a higher 
hand could dramatically be said to have 
pardoned. I worked very hard on the 
story, and thought it pretty fine, and I 
sent it away at last to an Eastern 
magazine. And then I waited, and at 
length a letter came saying that the story 
was well enough thought of in that 
editorial room to hold it until the editor- 
in-chief should return from Europe and 
hand down a final decision. I waited for 
weeks, and then one morning there on 
my desk was an envelope, ominous in 
its bigness; it was one of those letters 
you do not have to open in order to read 
them, because you know what they say; 
I knew my manuscript had come back. 
But when if opened the package, instead of 
the familiar slip of rejection, there was 
a letter; the editor liked the storv, saw 
much in it, he said, but felt—and quite 
rightly I am sure—that its ending, with 
the convict dying in the very nick of 
time to save the Governor from his em- 
barrassment, was an evasion of the whole 
moral issue; besides, the conclusion was 
too melodramatic,—that was the word he 
used,—and would I change it? 

The day after all was bright and cheer- 
ful; I remember it well, the sun lying on 
the State House lawns, their green dotted 
with the gold of dandelions, and the trees 
twisting their leaves almost rapturously 
in a sparkling air we did not often breathe 
on those humid prairies. And—though 
this has nothing whatever to do with the 
case, and enters it only as one of those 
incidents that linger in the memory— 
William Jennings Bryan was there that 
day, calling on the Governor and the 
Secretary of State. He was then a young 
Congressman from Nebraska, and he 
made a speech; but I was interested in 
the story far more than in politics or any 
speech about it, even the speech of a 
man who so soon, and with such remark- 
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able élan, was to charge across the coun- 
try on the hosts of privilege. 

- And I changed the story; I made that 
poor harried Governor drain his bitter 
cup of duty to the lees, and gave the 
story an ending so remorselessly logical, 
so true to the facts and fates of human 
experience, that it might have been as 
depressing as one of Hardy’s Little 
Ironies—could it have resembled them 
in any other way, which of course it 
could not, unless it were in that imitation 
with which the last author I had been 
reading was pretty sure to be uncon- 
sciously flattered. I changed the story, 
and sent the MS. back to the waiting 
editor; and it was returned as the string 
snaps back to the bow, with a letter 
that showed plainly that his interest in 
the tale had all evaporated. He had no 
regrets, it appeared, save one perhaps, 
since he concluded his letter by saying: 


Editorial Consistency 
“ BESIDES, you have destroyed the 


fine dramatic ending which the story 
possessed in its first draft.” 

The experience uprooted another of 
society’s oak-trees for me, and it has con- 
tinued to lie there, with the roots of its 
infallibility withering whitely in the air, 
though humanity somehow continues to 
arrange itself about the institution as best 
it can. 
suppose, goes on in life to the very end; 
but it is wholesome after all, since life 
grows somehow easier after one has 
learned that human beings are all pretty 
human and pretty much alike in their 
humanness, and the great service of 
literature to mankind has been, and more 
and more will be, I hope, to teach human 
beings this salutary and consoling lesson. 

But, in no way despairing, I kept the 
manuscript by me, and when I was not try- 
ing to write other stories I was rétouching 
it, until in the end its fate was almost that 
of the portrait which the artist in one 
of Balzac's stories kept on trying to 
improve until it was but a meaningless 
scumble of gray, with no likeness to any- 
thing in this universe. [ts fate was not 
quite that bad, however, since it made 
for me a friend. 

The incident, like that on which the 
story itself was founded, occurred in 
the course of another effort to induce the 
Governor to save a poor wretch from the 
gallows. The autumn preceding, just 
when the World's Fair at Chicago was 
at its apogee, a half-crazed boy had 
assassinated Carter Harrison, the old 
mayor of that city, and had been prompt- 
ly tried and condemned to death. The 
time for the execution of the sentence 
drew on, and two or three days before the 
black event I had a telegram from Peter 
Dunne and other newspaper friends in 
Chicago asking me to urge the Governor, 
or the Acting Governor as it happened 
at that time to be, to commute the sen- 
tence to one of imprisonment for life. 
The boy, so the telegrams said, was clearl 
insane, and had been at the time of his 
crazy and desperate deed; his case had 
not been presented with the skill that 
might have saved him, or at least might 
have saved another in such a plight; there 
had been the customary hue and cry, 
the most cherished process of the English 
law, "and," Dunne concluded, “do get 
Joe Gill to let him off." 


This process of uprooting, I | 





GOVERNOR ALTGELD 


“No, no, I will not pardon any more. 


The people are opposed to it; 


they do not believe in mercy" 


Joe Gill was Joseph B. Gill, the young 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, and 
because Governor Altgeld was just then 
out of the State he was on the bridge as 
Acting Governor. Gill had been one of 
the Immortal ror, and as a Representa- 
tive had made a record in support of 
certain humane labor measures in behalf 
of the miners of the State. The news- 

aper correspondents had had pleasure 
in celebrating him and his work in their 
despatches, and because of his popu- 
larity among the miners, to say nothing 
of his popularity among the newspaper 
men, he had been nominated for Lieu- 


tenant-Governor on the ticket with Alt- 
geld. There was in our relations a 
camaraderie which put any thought of 
presumption out of the question; be- 
sides, | was always so much opposed to 
the killing of human beings, especially 
to that peculiarly horrible form of killing 
which the State deliberately and in cold 
blood commits under the euphemism of 
“capital punishment," that I was always 
ready to ask any Governor to commute a 
sentence of death that had been pro- 
nounced against anybody; so that it 
seemed a simple matter to ask Joe Gill, 
himself the heart of kindness, to save the 
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life of this boy whose soul had wandered 
so desperately astray in the clouds which 
darkened it. 


A New Friend 


ARLY the next morning—the tele- 

grams had come at night—I went 
over to the Governor's office, and the Gov- 
ernor's private secretary told me that 
Lieutenant-Governor Gill had not yet 
appeared, and as a good secretary, 
anxious to protect his chief, he asked: 

“What do you want to see him about?” 

“This Prendergast they're going to 
hang in Chicago next Friday." 

At this a man sitting in the room near 
the secretary's desk looked up with a 
sudden access of intense interest; and, 
starting from his chair and transhxing me 
with a sharp glance, he asked: 


"What interest. have you in the 
P rendergast case?" 
“None,” I said, “except that I don't 


want to have him, nor anybody, hanged.” 

On the man's face, tired, with. the 
expression of world-weariness life gives 
to the countenance behind which there 
has been too much serious contemplation 
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PF group stood met "P body of a workman who had been 


of life, a face that seemed prematurely 
wrinkled, there suddenly appeared a 
smile as winning as a woman's, and he 
said in a voice that had the timbre of 
human sympathy and the humor of a 
peculiar drawl: 

“Well, you're all right, then." 

It thereupon occurred to the Governor's 
secretary to introduce us, and so I made 
the acquaintance of Clarence Darrow. 
He had taken it upon himself to neglect 
his duties as the attorney of some of the 
railroads and other large corporations 
in Chicago long enough to come down to 
Springheld on his own initiative and 
responsibility to plead with the Governor 
for this lad’s life (he was always going on 
some such Quixotic errand of mercy for 
the poor and the friendless), and we 
retired to the Governor’s ante-chamber 
to await the coming of Gill. We talked 
for awhile about the Prendergast case, 
which might have had more sympathetic 
consideration had it not persisted as 
the Carter Harrison case in the mind of 
that public, which when its latent spirit 
of vengeance is aroused can so easily 
become the mob, but it was not vaa until 


I discovered that Darrow had read books 
other than those of the law, and for an 
hour we talked of Hardy, and of Tolstoy, 
and the other great Russians, and of Mr. 
Howells, to enumerate no more of the 
long catalogue of those realists whom we 
liked in common, and when I discovered 
that he actually knew Mr. Howells, knew 
him personally, as the saying is, I could 
feel that poor Prendergast, though | 
had never seen him in my life, or scarcely 
ever thought of him until the night before, 
had done me one service at least, and it 
made me all the more anxious to save 
him. 

When Joe Gill’s tall Egyptian form 
came swinging into the room our talk 
of books was interrupted long enough to 
arrange for a hearing that afternoon, and 
then we resumed our talk, and it endured 
through luncheon and after, and I left 
him only long enough to have a conversa- 
tion with Gill and to ask him as a sort 
of personal favor to an old friend to 
spare the boy's life. 

At two o'clock the hearing was called. 
The reporters and the Governor's secre- 
tary and George Brennan and I made the 
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Shot in the riots of that morning 


audience, and Gill sat up erectly in the 
Governor’s chair to hear the appeal. 
Darrow asked me the proper address for 
a Governor, and I said since this was the 
Lieutenant- Governor I thought “Your 
Excellency” would be propitiative, and 
Darrow made one of those eloquent 
appeals for mercy of which he is the com- 
dee master. It moved us all, but the 

ieutenant-Governor gathered himself 
together and refused it, and Darrow went 
back to Chicago to unfold those legal 
technicalities which make our law so 
superior to other forms in that they can 
stay the hand of its vengeance. He did 
not succeed in the end, and the boy was 
hanged, and murder has gone on in 
Chicago since, I understand, the same as 
before. But Darrow could not leave 
Springfield until midnight of that day, 
and we talked about books all the even- 
ing, and when he boarded his train he 
had in his valise the MS. of my story 
about another Governor and another 
pardon, concerning which he was charged 
to answer a certain question to which 
all my doubts and perplexities could be 
reduced, namely: Is it worth while, 





and if not, is there any use in going on 
and trying to write one that is?" 

I had to wait almost as long for his 
decision as though he had been an editor 
himself, but when I called at his office 
in Chicago one morning in the fall to get 
the MS., and he told me that his answer 
to my question was "yes," and that he 
would, if I agreed, send the story to 
Mr. Howells, was as happy as though 
he had been an editor ant had accepted 
it for publication. I could not agree to 
its being sent on to weary Mr. Howells, 
but took it back with me to Springfeld, 
in hope, if not in confidence. 


The Treachery of the Senate 
OWEVER, it has seemed to be my 


fate, or my weakness, which we too 
often confuse with fate, to vacillate be- 
tween an interest in letters and an interest 
in politics, and after that year, whose days 
and nights were almost wholly given to 
studying law, I was admitted to the bar, 
and thereupon felt qualified to go out on 
the stump in the fall campaign and speak 
in behalf of the Democratic ticket. It 
was fun to drive out over Sangamon 
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County in those soft autumn evenings, 
over the soft roads,—though if it rained 
they became too soft,—and to speak 
in schoolhouses to the little audiences of 
farmers, or of miners, on the iniquities 
of the tariff. If we had been a little more 
devoted to principle, perhaps, than we 
were to party, we might better have 
spoken st iniquities of that Demo- 
cratic minority in the Senate which had 
just completed its betrayal of us all and 
helped to perpetrate those iniquities, but 
when you belong to a party you are pre- 
sumed to adjust yourself to what your 
representatives do, and to make the best 
of what generally is a pretty bad bargain. 
The bargain of those Senators had been 
particularly bad, and so, instead of speak- 
ing in the tones “of righteous indignation, 
we had to adopt the milder accents of 
apology and explanation, and it was diffi- 
cult to explain to some of those audiences. 
There was more or less heckling, and now 
and then impromptu little debates, and 
sometimes when the meeting was done, 
and we started on the long ride back to 
town, we would find that the nuts had 
been removed from the axles of our 
carriage-wheels. Perhaps that argument 
was as good as any we had made, and it 
could not matter much anyway, since 
partizan speeches never convince any- 
body, and if they could, if they could do 
anything but deepen and intensify preju- 
dice, whole batteries of the world’s best 
orators in that year could not have over- 
come the vicious effects of that high 
betrayal, even though they had been led 
to the charge by Phocion and Demos- 
thenes. 

I suppose no greater moral wrong was 
ever committed in America. It had been 
bad enough that a policy of favoritism 
and advantage which appealed to so many 
because of the good luck of its reassuring 
name, had endured so long, as a sort of 
necessity in the development of a new 
continent; it had been bad enough that 
labor had first been lied to and then 
subjugated by the lie, that women had 
been driven into mills, and children had 
been fed to the Moloch of the machines, 
and then on these sacrifices there had 
been reared in America an insolent plu- 
tocracy with the ideals of a gambler 
and the manners of a wine-agent. But 
when the working men had learned at 
last that the system did not "protect" 
them, and when thousands of young men 
in the land, filled with the idealism of 
youth, had recognized the lie and the 
hypocrisy, and hated them with a fine 
moral abhorrence, and had turned to the 
Democratic party and trusted it to 
redeem its promise to reform this evil, 
and had put it in power in the nation, 
only to have its leaders in the Senate 
betray them with the brutal cynicism 
such a cause demands, then there was 
committed a deed little short of dastardly. 


Good-by to Parties 


JE THAT seems too strong a word, the 
deed was surely contemptible, and 
enough to fill anyone with despair of the 

arty and of the party system as it has 
hein developed in America, though it 
has been understood by only two men 
so far as I know—M. Ostrogorski and 
Golden Rule Jones. It was enough, too, 
to disgust anyone with politics altogether, 
and from that time on I was done with 
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I discovered that Darrow had read books other than those of the law, and for an 
hour we talked of Hardy, and of Tolstoy, and of Mr. Howells 


parties, although I never quite understood 
the philosophy of the attitude until, a few 
years later, Golden Rule Jones made it 
clear. He made many things clear, for 
he dropped the plummet of his original 
mind down, down, down, more pro- 
foundly into fundamental life than any- 
one I can think of. 

To me, in those days, the tariff question 
had seemed entirely fundamental. I used 
to think that if we could but havecivil- 
service reform, and tariff for revenue 
only, the world would go very well. The 
tariff question is not considered funda- 
mental in these days, of course, so fast 
and so far past the Mugwumps has the 
world run, though ever Eady realizes its 
evil, and every political party promises 
to reduce its rates, or revise them, or 
at least to take some measures against 
the lie. 

When they get the chance, they do not 
do much better than the Democratic 
party did then, to be sure; perhaps because 
while we recognize the evil of the theory, 
we seem to have sunk into a sordid 
acquiescence in the fact; everybody thinks 
the tariff is wrong, but nobody wishes to 
have it done away with so long as there 
is a chance, to speak in modern American, 
for him to get in on the graft. The word 
"graft" was unknown 1 in those days, by 
all save those thieves in whose argot it 
was found and devoted to its present gen- 
eral use in the vocabulary. I suppose it is 
in the dictionary by this time. In any 
event, it is not strange that the word 
should have become so current, since we 


have made a national institution of the 
very thing it connotes. 


The Great Railroad Strike 
"[ BERE was, however, then and always, 


the labor question, and we were begin- 
ning to discover that that is fundamen- 
tal, perhaps the one great fundamental,— 
aside from the complication of evil and 
good that is inherent and implicit in 
humanity itself, —since the burning ques- 
tion is and always will be how the work of 
the world is to be got done, and, what is 
a much more embarrassing problem, who 
is to do it. Many of the men who had 
been doing that work, or the heaviest 
of it, were striking in Illinois in those 
years. 

The shots the Pinkertons had fired at 
Homestead echoed in the State; Senator 
Palmer had made a great speech about 
it in the Senate; and perhaps the tariff 
had something to do with that, since 
tariffs on steel have not been unknown. 
But there were shots fired nearer home, 
first in the strike among the men who 
were digging the drainage canal, then 
among the miners in the soft coal-fields 
of the State, then the strike in the model 
town of Pullman, and the great railroad 
strike that grew out of it. 

They called it the Debs Rebellion, 
and for a while it assumed some of the 
proportions of a rebellion, or at least it 
frightened many people in Illinois as 
much as a rebellion might have done. We 
were in the midst of all its alarms during 
that whole spring and summer, and down 


in the Adjutant-General’s office at the 
State House there was the stir almost of 
war itself, with troops being ordered 
here and there about the State, and the 
Governor harried and worried by a situa- 
tion that presented to him the abhorrent 
necessity of using armed force. I was 
reading over the other day the report 
made to the War Department by mv 
friend Major Jewett Baker, then a lieu- 
tenant in the Twelfth U. S. Infantry, 
detailed with the National Guard of 
Illinois; and in his clear and excellent 
account of all those confused events the 
scenes of those times came back: the 
long lines of idle freight-cars, charred by 
incendiary flames; the little groups of 
men standing about wearing the white 
ribbons of the strike sympathizers, and 
the colonel of the regular army, in his 
cups at his club, who wished he might 
order a whole regiment to shoot them, 
"each man to take aim at a dirty white 
ribbon"; the regulars encamped on the 
lake front, their sentinels passing their 
posts at the quickstep in the rain; and 
then that morning conference in the 
mayor's office, at which I was permitted 
to look on—what an interesting life it is to 
look on at!—when there appeared Eugene 
V. Debs, tall, lithe, nervous, leader of 
the strikers, his hair, what there was of it, 
sandy, but his head mostly bald, his eyes 
flashing, his mouth ready to smile, soon 
to go to Woodstock Jail, to avenge a 
Socialist, and to become the leader of 
the party. 

The report shows, indirectly and by 
inference, that much of the criticism 
which the Governor endured was not 
justified, since he turned out all his troops 
as fast as local authorities asked for them. 
At any rate, he acted according to his 
democratic principles and to his con- 
ception of his duty, and those principles 
were in a sense different from those of 
President Cleveland, with whom he 
disagreed in that notable instance when 
the President in his vigorous practical 
way sent federal troops into Chicago; 
the Governor protested, as one of his 
predecessors in the Governor’s office, 
Senator Palmer, had also protested when 
President Grant sent federal troops under 
Phil Sheridan into Chicago at the time of 
the great fire. Almost everybody who 
had any way of making his voice heard 
sided with President Cleveland, and the 
end of the strike was accredited to him. 
Doubtless the grim presence of those 
regular troops did overawe the hoodlums 
who had taken advantage of the strike 
to create disorder, but if the credit 
must go to armed force, the report by 
Lieutenant Baker shows that that little 
company of the Illinois National Guard 
which ruthlessly fired into the mob at 
Loomis Street one night virtually ended 
the disorder. 

Perhaps Governor Altgeld was willing 
to forego any "credit" for an act, which, 
however necessary to the preservation of 
order, demanded so many lives. I do not 
know as to that, but I do recall the 
expression which clouded his face that 
afternoon we arrived at Lemont, during 
the strike at the drainage canal. It 
occurred a year before the railway strike, 
and the Governor had gone to Lemont 
himself to make an investigation. He 
had asked Lieutenant Baker and me to 
go with him, and when we got off the 
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train at Lemont, on the afternoon of a 
cheerless day, the crowds were standing 
aimlessly about, watching with a sullen 
curiosity the arrival of the militia. The 
soldiers were just then going into camp 
on the level rocks by a bridge across 
the canal and the Desplaines River—the 
bridge, according to the military law, 
was, I believe, considered, for some mys- 
terious reason, to be a strategic point. 


The Land of the Free 


HE picture was one for the pencil of 

Remington—those young blue-clad 
soldiers (it was before the days of our 
imperialism, and of the khaki our soldiers 
now imitate the British in wearing)— 
and Baker and I stood and gazed at it 
a moment, affected by the fascination 
there always is in the superficial military 
spectacle; and then, suddenly, we were 
aware that there was another and more 
dramatic point of interest, where a group 
stood about the body of a workman 
who had been shot in the riots of that 
morning. He was a foreigner, the clothes 
he wore were doubtless those he had had 
on when he passed under the Statue of 
Liberty, coming to this land with what 
hopes of freedom in his breast no one can 
ever know. The wife who had come with 
him was on her knees beside him, rocking 
back and forth in her grief, dumb as to 
any words in a strange land whose tongue 
she could not speak or understand. 

The reporters from the Chicago news- 
papers were there, and among them Eddie 
Bernard, an old Whitechapeler, who told 
us that the man had reached Lemont 
only a few days before, and had been 
happy in the job he had so promptly 
found in the new land of promise. And 
now, there he lay, shot dead. Bernard 
looked a moment, and then in the irony 
of a single phrase he expressed the whole 
drama as he said: 

“The land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 

That was fundamental, anyhow, and 

. politics were not going deeply into the 
question, except as such men as Altgeld 
did so, and even they were criticized 
sharply for doing so. And one might well 
be disgusted with politics, then and 
always, and think of something that 
had the consolation, say, of literature. 
Though literature must some day in 
this land concern itself with that very 

uestion of labor, since it is with the 
undamentals that art must deal, and be 
true in its dealing. 

Politics in those days—and not only 
in those days either—were mean, and 
while I do not mean to say that this 
meanness bowed anyone with despair, 
it did fill me with disgust, and made the 
whole business utterly distasteful. Poli- 
tics were almost wholly personal, there 
was then no conception of politics as 
related to social life. An awakening was 
coming, to be sure, and the signs were 
then apparent, even if but few saw them. 
They were to most quite dim; but they 
were here and there in the land, dreamers 
of a sort, who had caught a new vision. 
The feeling of it, and merely the feeling, 
was to find expression in Bryan's great 
campaign in 1896; but there was there 
in Chicago a little group, men who had 
read Henry George or Karl Marx, or 
had looked out on life intelligently and 
gained a concept of it, or had, perhaps, 


merely felt in themselves the stirrings of 
a new social instinct, and these saw, or 
thought they saw, the way to a better 
social order. They could not in those days 
gain so patient a hearing from their views 
as they have since, if any hearing they 
have had may after all be called patient; 
they were not so very patient themselves, 
perhaps, as men are quite apt not to be 
when they think they see as clearly as 
though a perpetual lightning blazed in the 
sky exactly what is the matter with the 
world, and have a simple formula, which, 
were it but tried, would instantly and 
infallibly make everything all right. 


Politics From Inside 


BUT these men were not in politics, 

some of them were too impractical 
even to be; and the only man in politics 
who understood them at all was Alt- 
geld. Generally, the moral atmosphere 
of politics was foul and heavy with the 
feculence of all the debauchery that is 
inseparable from privilege. The personnel 
of politics was generally low; and in city 
councils and State legislatures there was 
a cynical disregard of all the finer senti- 
ments. It was not alone that provin- 
cialism and philistinism which stand so 
obdurately and with such bovine stupid- 
ity in the way of progress; there was a 
positive contempt of the virtues, and the 
alliance between the lobbyists and the 
lawyers of the great corporation interests 
on the one hand, and the managers of 
both the big political parties on the other, 
was a fact, the worst feature of which 
was that no one seemed to care, or if a 
few did care, they did not know what to 
do about it. It was a joke among the 
newspaper men, who had no respect for 
the men who filled the positions of power 
and responsibility; the wonder was, in- 
deed, after such association, that they 
had any respect left for anything in the 
world. Only the other day, reading Walt 
Whitman's terrific arraignment of the 
powers that were in control of the govern- 
ment of the nation in Buchanan's time, 
his awful catalogue of the sorts of men 
who composed the directorate of affairs, — 
it may be read in his prose works by 
those who wish,—I was struck by the 
similarity in this respect of that time with 
those that immediately preceded the 
newer and better times of the moral 
awakening in America. Altgeld was one 
of the forerunners of this time; and, in 
accordance with the universal law of 
human nature, it was his fate to be mis- 
understood and ridiculed and hated, even 
by many in his own party. He was far 
in the van in most ways, so far that it 
was impossible for his own party to follow 
him. It did not follow him in his oppo- 
sition to a bill which was passed in the 
General Assembly to permit of the con- 
solidation of gas companies in Chicago; 
the machines of the two parties were 
working well together in the Legislature— 
in one of those bipartizan alliances which 
were not to be understood until many 
years later, and even then not to be 
understood so very clearly, since most of 
our cities have been governed since by 
such alliances, in the interest of similar 
gas companies and other public-utilicy 
corporations—and when the Governor 
vetoed their evil measure, this same bi- 
partizan machine sought to pass it over 
his veto, and none were more active 


in the effort than the leaders of his own 
party in the House. 


'The Sacred Fount of Law 


THE supreme effort was made on the 
last night of the session, amidst one of 
those riots which mark the dissolution 
of our deliberative legislative bodies. 
The lobbyists for the measure were quite 
shameless that night, as they were on 
most nights, no doubt; almost as shame- 
less as the legislators themselves. The 
House was in its shirt-sleeves; and there 
was the rude horse-play of country 
bumpkins; paper wads were flying, now 
and then some member sent hurtling 
through the hot air his file of bills, and all 
the while there was that confusion of 
sound, laughter, and oaths and snatches 
of song, a sort of bedlam, in which laws 
were being enacted—laws that must be 
respected and even revered, because of 
their sacred origin. The leaders were 
serious, but worried; the expressions of 
their drawn, tense, nervous faces were 
unhappy in suspicion and fear, and, per- 
haps, of uneasy consciences. The Speaker 
sat above them, pale and haggard, rap- 
ping his splintered sounding-board with 
a broken gavel, rapping persistently and 
futilely. And as the time drew near when 
the gas bill was to come on for considera- 
tion, the nervous tension was intensified, 
and evil hung almost palpably in the 
hot close air of that chamber. Those who 
have had experience of legislative bodies, 
and have by practice learned something 
of political aéroscopy, can always tell 
when "something is coming off”; political 
correspondents have cultivated the sense, 
and that night they could have divined 
nothing good or pure or beautiful in that 
chamber (where the portraits of Lincoln 
and of Douglas hung), unless it were the 
mellow music, now and then, of the glass 
prisms of the chandeliers hanging high 
from the garish ceiling, as they tinkled 
and chimed whenever some little breeze 
wandered in from the June night. 

And yet there was beauty there, moral 
beauty, as there ever is somewhere in 
man. Out on the edge of that bedlam, 
standing under the gallery on the Demo- 
cratic side, near the cloak-room, stood a 
tall, lank man. You would have known 
him at once, anywhere, as an Egyptian, 
who had come from the land south of 
the old O. & M. He was uncouth in 
appearance; he wore drab, ill-fitting 
clothes, and at his wrinkled throat there 
was no collar. He was a member, sent 
there from some rural district far down 
in the southern end of the State; and all 
through the session he had been silent, 
taking no part, except to vote, and to 
vote, on most occasions, with his party, 
which, in those days, was the whole duty 
of man. This night would see the end 
of his political career, if his brief experi- 
ence in an obscure position could be 
called a career, and he stood there, 
silently looking on, plucking now and 
then at his chin, his long wrinkled face 
brown and solemn and inscrutable. 


An Alien Spirit 
"THE old Egyptian stood there while 


the long roll was being called, and the 
crisis approached, and the nervous tension 
was a keen pain. And suddenly one of 
the gas lobbyists went up to him, there 
on the verge of the House, and began to 
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talk with him. I had the story a good while 
afterwards from one of the whips, who, 
it seemed, knew all that had gone on that 
night. The lobbyist of course knew about 
the man, knew especially about his neces- 
sities, as lobbyists do; and he began to 
talk to the old fellow about them—about 
his poverty and his children, and he used 
the old argument which has been em- 
ployed so long and so successfully with the 

. rural members of all our legislatures, and 
has been the source of so much evil in our 
city governments, that is the argument 
that the bill concerned only Chicago, and 
that the folks down home would neither 
know nor care how he voted on it, and 
then—how much two thousand dollars 
would mean to him. As the lobbyist 
talked, there were various eyes that 
looked at him, waiting for a sign; they 
needed only a few votes then, and the 
roll-call was being delayed by one pre- 
tense and another, and the clock was 
turned back. The old fellow listened and 
stroked his chin, and then presently, 
when the lobbyist had done, he turned 
his old blue eyes on him and said: 

“I reckon you're right: I’m poor, and 
I've got a big family. And you're right 
too, when you say my people won't know 
nor care: they won't; they don't know nor 
care a damn; they won't send me back 
here, of course. And God knows what's 
to come of my wife and my children; I 
am going home to them to-morrow and 
on Monday I'm going to hunt me a job 
in the harvest-field; Í reckon I'll die in 
the poorhouse. Yes, l'm going home— 
but"— he stopped and looked the lobby- 


ist in the eye—"I'm going home an 
honest man." 


The End of Altgeld 
MY FRIEND the whip told me the 


story as a curious and somewhat con- 
fusing flaw in his theory that every man is 
for sale, —'* most of them damned cheap,” 
he said,—and he thought it might make a 
plot for a story; like many men I have 
known he was incorrigibly romantic, and 
was always giving me plots for stories. 
Well, they failed to pass the bill over the 
Governor's veto, and it was not long until 
another story was pretty well known in 
Illinois, about that Governor who that 
night was sitting up over in the execu- 
tive mansion, awaiting the action of the 
general assembly. The story was that a 
large quantity of the bonds of the gas 
company had been placed at his disposal 
in a security vault in Chicago, in a box 
to which a man was to deliver him the 
key; all he had to do was to go take the 
bonds—and permit the bill to become a 
law. His answer, of course, was the veto— 
an offense as unpardonable as the par- 
doning of the anarchists; and no doubt 
many such offenses against the invisible 
power in the land were more potent in 
ringing down on his head that awful 
hatred than his mercy had been—though 
this was made to serve as reason for the ha- 
tred. Privilege of course hates mercy too. 
The old Egyptian went back home, and 

I have always hoped that he found a 
better job than he went to seek in the 
harvest-fields, and that he did not die 
at last in the poorhouse; but he was never 
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heard of more, and it was not long unti’ 
the Governor was driven from his office 
amid the hoots and jeers and the hissing 
of a venomous hatred such as nothing 
but political rancor knows, unless it be 
religious rancor. Yes, politics had got 
pretty low in those days, and its utter 
meanness, gradually revealed, was enough 
to cause one to despair of his country and 
his kind. Perhaps the old Egyptian in 
the Legislature and the idealist in the 
Governor’s chair should have been enough 
to keep one from despairing altogether. 
though one honest old peasant cannot 
save a Legislature any more than one 
swallow can make summer. I do not mean 
to say that he was the only honest man 
in the Legislature: there were many 
others, of course, but partizan politics 
prevented their honesty from being ct 
much avail; or, at any rate, they did not 
control events. With the measurable 
advance in thought since that time, and 
the general progress of the species, we 
know now that men do not control events 
half so much as events control men; we 
do not know exactly what it is that does 
control men—that ts, those of us who are 
not Socialists do not know. 

Altgeld, at any rate, was disgusted 
with politics, as well he might have been, 
since they wrecked his fortune and broke 
his heart. And it was with relief, I know. 
that he said that morning,—almost the 
last he passed in the Governor's chair,— 
as he and I were going up the long walk 
to the State House steps: 

**Well, we're rid of this, anyway.” 

(To be continued) 


Frank Gilbreth’s Great Plan to Introduce Time-Study into Surgery 


Efficiency and the High-Brow 


WANT you all to come forward and 
meet my old friend Gilbreth—Frank 
B. Gilbreth, who weighs three hun- 
dred pounds, all heart but his brains. 
He is straight-haired, square-toed and 
two-fisted, and so light on his feet that he 
undulates across a factory floor like a 
fisherman's float riding ripples. He was 
born in Maine and reared in Boston. He 
has a high baritone voice with the real 
New England backwoods **whang" in it 
when he gets excited; and if you know him 
fifteen years or fifteen minutes and don't 
like him from the ground up, you will 
acknowledge that the fault is not his. 
Six years ago Gilbreth went crazy over 
scientific management. First it was an 


interest, then a fad, then a study, and 
now it is betwixt and between a philoso- 
phy and a religion. Some of you doubtless 
saw his name in Dr. Taylor's articles on 
scientific management® that appeared in 
this magazine some time ago. 


He has 





By Albert Jay Nock 


made a specialty of time-study and 
motion-study, until now he is the leading 
authority on this branch of the subject. 
It is in this field that he made the recent 
achievement which I intend briefly to 
describe. 

Readers familiar with Dr. Taylor’s arti- 
cles may skip this paragraph while I 
mention that time-study and motion- 
study have to do with reducing to a 
minimum the necessary motions in doing 
a piece of work. There is a right way and 
a wrong way to do everything, an easy 
way and a hard way. Every piano- 
player, for instance, knows the virtue 
of correct fingering. Correct fingering 
enables one to apply one’s dexterity to the 
best advantage in performing a piece, by 
economizing motion. Motion-study car- 
ries this same principle over into every 
branch of mechanical technique, and 
applies it in every direction. Gilbreth has 
svstematized it in almost a hundred dif- 
ferent trades. For instance, he cut out 
about four fifths of the motions usually 
made in bricklaying, thus economizing 
perhaps half the bricklayers’ time, and 
raising their pay on. piece-work by one 
third. Learning to work by purely ele- 
mentary motions comes hard at first, of 


V 
course, when one has been accustomed to 
work another way. Piano-players who 
have learned to finger a piece incorrectly 
find the habit hard to break.  Bricklay- 
ers have the same trouble, and so do 
workers in any mechanical art. 

Now to go back to Gilbreth. He is a 
member in high standing of the American 
Society of Mechanical Enginee, which, 
according to all reports, is the bright 
particular incarnation of the world’s wis- 
dom. A composite photograph of this 
noble body would probably look like 
Peter Abelard, “the man unto whom it 
was granted to know everything.” Gil- 
breth is vice-president of the Society for 
Promoting Engineering Education. Last 
year he edited a volume of twenty-two 
papers read before this body on the 
general topic of scientific management in 
colleges. He was the only layman on 
the council: all the others were deans of 
scientific schools. Mrs. Gilbreth is Fis 
ablest and most enthusiastic assistar* 
She is M. A. of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, and did graduate work at Colum- 
bia. She has written a text-book on ‘The 
Psychology of Management," which i 
in use wherever the abstract theory of the 
subject is taught. 
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Mr. Gilbreth showing 
Meyer Bloomfield the 
**micro- motion study" 
method of teaching trades 


Some years ago Gilbreth wrote a book 
on motion-study, which became standard. 
Lately he thought of revising it for a new 
edition, in view of added information 
and experience in the progress of the new 
science. Talking it over with a college 
professor one day, the professor gave him 
some rather top-lofty criticism, saying 
that, while motion-study was probably 
all right for bricklaying and loading pig- 
iron, and such like, it had a restricted 
field, and he didn't think it was worth 
much more elaboration. 

Now, anyone who studied Gilbreth's 
motions during this conversation might 
perhaps have suggested some important 
economies. I think Gilbreth would be 
a good Christian and turn the other 
cheek, only he hasn't yet gotten around 
to apply motion-study in these lines. 
Maybe he will come to it in another hun- 
dred years or so. As it was, however, he 
turned loose a series of violent explosions 

reliminary to telling the professor that 
ks was going to illustrate his new edition 
from cover to cover with applications of 
motion-study to the very finest and most 
delicate trade in the world—whatever, in 
his judgment, that might be. As he said 
to me, “I served notice on him that 
henceforth I’d give the bricklayers and 
shovelers and dock-wallopers a rest—I 
was going after the high-brows.” 
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John G. Aldrich and Frank Gilbreth examining the motion- 
picture film—prints of which are printed on the sides. Mr. 
Aldrich was the first to recognize this method of transferring 
skill from one workman to another 


But now to find the most delicate trade 
in the world. First he thought of watch- 
making, but that is mere microscopy. 
Then he thought of the manufacture of 
fine tools, scales, balances, mathemati- 
cal instruments, and the like; but that 
again is only an affair of minute and 
routine exactness. It wasn't differentiated 
enough (Gilbreth said “it wasn't high- 
brow enough") to suit. him. After think- 
ing of all the trades there were, he finally 
had a happy inspiration to hit on surgery. 

Gilbreth once meant to be a surgeon. 
In 1882, while casting around for a 
vocation, he looked into the possibilities 
of surgery, and through a friend in prac- 
tice he witnessed about three hundred 
major operations. Lack of means, how- 
ever, prevented his taking up the study, 
and he went into another trade, gradu- 
ating as a contractor, which he is at 
present. But a venturesome and ener- 
getic contractor has plenty of accidental 
chances to keep in touch with surgery, 
and Gilbreth had his share. Falling off 
buildings and getting stove up in various 
ways has kept Gilbreth dry-docked in 
the casualty ward as much as needs be. 
Then, like all the rest, after he made a 
little money, he wanted to follow the 
fashions, and finding that appendicitis 
was the going thing in high society just 
then, he “had it out.” So in hospital 


A motion film which 
happens to show how 
long it takes Mr. Bloom- 
field to lift his hat 


experience Gilbreth probably has as much 
to brag about as any faded lady in the 
parasitic class. . 

Gilbreth has a friend in the surgical 
trade, —lI would mention his name, only 
for fear he might come and carve me,— 
and fresh from the professor's criticism 
of motion-study he hunted up this friend 
and told him he wanted to see him oper- 
ate. He told him why. He made a clean 
breast of his intentions. He wanted to 
see him do his very best gilt-edged work 
on some extra-fancy cases; and he pre- 
pared to stand by and criticise the whole 
performance from the point of view of 
scientific management. 

The friend kindly obliged, and went 
to work. Operation followed operation, 
and Gilbreth stood at attention, silent, 
bottling up observations and corking 
them down until at the end of the session 
he was carrying two hundred and thirty 
pounds pressure to the square inch of 
the most energetic language ever heard. 
When they had finally washed and 
dressed and were about leaving the hos- 
pital, Gilbreth fixed the surgeon with his 
eye and turned the nine parts of speech 
loose on him in a continuous torrent. 
Years of experience between a peppery 
temper within and construction-gangs 
without have made Gilbreth fluent. Be- 
sides, as you may learn from Gilbreth's 
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own writings on the subject, in scientific 
management it is a very important point 
to “standardize your vocabulary." Gil- 
breth has six standard vocabularies—or, 
rather, they are all standardized but one. 
On the occasions when he has to use No. 
6, like Punch’ 5 cfficer of dragoons, “’e just 
opens ’is mouth an’ lets it say wot it likes,” 
and this was strictly a No. 6 occasion. 

** And you have the nerve to call your- 
self a skilled workman!” ' he remarked in 
conclusion. “Well, you're a dub, that's 
what I think of you. If you were laying 
brick for me, you wouldn't hold your job 
ten minutes. One sample of work like 
that and you would be fired. If you are 
a first-class surgeon, and this is first-class 
hospital service, it doesn't take a clairvoy- 
ant to see where the undertaker gets his." 

They were old friends of mutual under- 
standing, so there was no fight, and the 
spectators were disappointed. Gilbreth 
moved majestically away. He had for- 

otten all about the college professor, 
forgotten all about the new edition of his 
book. The thing now was to push on this 
new line of investigation and see whether 
all the surgeons used up as much waste 
time and made as many waste motions 
as he had just seen his friend doing. 

This was a year ago. Since then he has 
sojourned in hospitals all through Eastern 
Canada, New England, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. This summer he is going 
abroad to' study the foreign hospitals. 
The result of his year’s investigation ena- 
bles him to declare, among other things, 
that scientific management applied within 
the time-limit of actual surgical opera- 
tions will cut down the ether-minutes of a 
patient from ten to thirty per cent. 

From the time unconsciousness begins 
until the administration of ether ends, 
an operation may be roughly charted 
into three periods: 


"P Patient Ether 2 & 
* &C unconscious ends sz 
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Most of the lost time can be saved out 
of the first of these three periods, the 
period of preparation. Interruptions can 
he eliminated, outfits can be standard- 
ized, and, above all, the attentions of 
nurses and assistants can be standardized. 
Gilbreth has projected a score of in- 
genious devices in the lines familiar to 
students of scientific management, to 
shorten the period of preparation. I am 
not going to describe these in detail, 
because I do not want to take the cream 
off the book which Gilbreth himself is now 
writing, wherein he will tell all about his 
hospital experiences and observations, 
and show in detail how and where 
scientific management should be applied. 
Besides, mere devices amount to very 
little in. scientific management without 
the discipline and instruction necessary 
to make the right usc of them. 

To the second and third periods, the 
periods of dissection affd repair, Gilbreth 
applied motion-study relentlessly. He 
found that neither surgeons nor attend- 
ants were thinking in terms of elementary 
motion. More or less, they were invari- 
ably thinking in periods of elapsed time. 
This was the reason why he called his 
surgeon friend a "dub" and scornfully 
compared him to an unscientific. brick- 
laver. He wasted motion, wasted a loc 
ofit, vand thereby wasted the rime which 


came out of the valuable ether-moments 
of the operated patient. Gilbreth holds 
out vehemently against the idea that 
motion-study should be classified accord- 
ing to trades. He says it should be classi- 
fied according to nervous and muscular 
coórdinations. The principle is simply 
that it takes more time and motion to 
move your hand from A to B by the way 
of C than to move it directly from À to B, 
whether your hand holds a trowel, 
scalpel, a brick, or a monkey-wrench. 

“But you surely don’t pretend,” I 
said, “that you can really gauge such 
infinitesimal lapses of lost time as occur 
in a surgeon’s motions over a patient? 
In a football-game or a horse-race you 
can take out lost time with a split-second 
watch. So you can in bricklaying, or 
shoveling, or wheeling sand. ut how 
can you work a stop-watch fast enough 
to take out lost time while we two move 
our knives and forks over this lunch, or 
cut the leaves of a magazine? How are 
you going to measure waste motion while 
a couple of old ladies knit six stitches?” 

We were lunching at the Narragansett 
in Providence, Rhode Island, with Mr. 
Whitaker, Mr. Knight, and Mr. Aldrich 
of the New England Butt Company—all 
enthusiasts over scientific management. 
Gilbreth pushed back his. chair an roared 
with Homeric laughter. "Isn't he easy?" 
he said to Mr. Knight. “I thought that 
question was about due. Well, I guess 
we'll have to show him." 

So we adjourned presently to the top 
floor of the factory, to the “betterment 
room," which is the modest name they 
gave to the scientific-management labora- 
tory—the only institution of its kind in 
the world, by the way. Look at the 
kinetoscope-film on page 49, and you will 
see what took place up there. 

The figure at the bench is Mr. Whit- 
aker, engaged in the highly intricate and 
complicated motions of assembling parts 
of a machine for making braid. ‘The white 
background is checkerboarded in four- 
inch squares that unerringly show how 
far up or down, in or out, his hands move. 
The checkerboarded floor keeps similar tab 
on the motions of his feet. Near by is a 
clock-face, a foot and a half in diameter, 
with a single hand. This hand revolves 
once in six seconds. The clock-face is 
pointed with marginal subdivisions like 
the minute-marks on a watch. The kinet- 
oscope revolved, the clock-hand revolved, 
and Mr. Whitaker worked; and when 
that fiim was thrown on a screen or ex- 
amined with a microscope over a reflector, 
we had the exact range of Mr. Whitaker's 
motions, measured by the checkerboard 
background, and the exact time it took 
him to make them, to the one-fiftieth of 
a second, measured by the clock. 

There is no dodging this arrangement. 
The kinetoscope may be worked fast or 
slow: it makes no difference, for the rela- 
tion between the clock and the work- 
man's motions is always constant. This 
device is simple as anything can be, 
requires no great skill to run it, and tells 
the whole story. When necessary, Gil- 
breth adds to his data by including in the 
picture a metronome, a thermometer, a ba- 
rometer, and a hvgrometer. These last are 
used in determining the effect of temper- 
ature and humidity as factors i in fatigue. 

When this device got going, Gilbreth 
saw he had a great thing. From now on 


he was able to measure the small laps: 
of time that count up to a large amount 
in the long-run, and thus to decide br 
measurement instead of judgment, the bes: 
method of doing a piece of work. “There 
is practically nothing human hands car 
do that this device will not measure and 
determine. Gilbreth has already revolu- 
tionized the handkerchief-making indu-- 
try with it; he has revolutionized the 

assembling of certain machines. He can 
apply it anywhere, to anything. For ex- 
ample, one of our colleges has pestered him 
for six weeks to apply it to their foot-bali 
formations, so that they can get by actual 
measurement the most expeditious and sat- 
isfactory method of passing the ball, etc. 

It is no trouble now to see how motion- 
sud? can be applied to surgery; no 
trouble to see how unnecessary motion 
can be noted, measured, and eliminated; 
no trouble, therefore, to see how the 
mechanics of surgery can be standard- 
ized. k at the picture and imagine 

r. Whitaker the surgeon, his bench an 
operating-table, and the machine he is 
assembling a manikin, and you can see 
the whole process at a glance. 

But saving the ether-moments of a 
patient is after all but a very small part 
of Gilbreth’s revolutionary propositions- 
His criticism of hospitals begins really 
before they are born, with their very 

lanning and architecture. Then, too, he 
has a great deal to say about their manage- 
ment. He told me plainly that after being 
accustomed to wide-awake, up-to-date 
methods of efficiency in the big industrial 
plants, the hospitals were like a world 
where men rubbed dry sticks together to 
geta light. 

“Irs a mystery to me,” said Gilbrech, 
“why the medical men take themselves 
for granted as the ones to manage a hos- 
pital. They seem to think that a training 
in a specialty is a training in management. 
Nothing of the kind. Management is a 
specialty. A doctor’s training is not of 
the kind that would make him a manager. 
The surgeon is just like the old-style shop 
foreman,—-it’s an instinct with him to 
resent suggestions from anyone outside 
the trade and he wouldn't work in a plan: 
where ‘non-professional’ orders or im- 
structions are tolerated. So from the 
standpoint of scientific management, the 
hospitals are back in the Dark Ages.” 

Gilbreth has promised to let us look at 
the manuscript of his book about hos- 
pitals when he gets it ready, and give us 
some articles on the subject. At present, 
however, he is more interested in working 
out his scheme in practice than on paper. 
He says he is looking for a job. What 
he would enjoy most is to have some- 
body give him a couple of millions or so 
and start him off brand-new; but if this 
doesn't happen, he would get nearly as 
much fun out of picking up an old hos- 
pital, “one of the real old hard-shells, " 
and reorganizing it. He has several sur- 
geons already with him and enthusiastic 
over his plan. He has nothing to do with 
medicine or surgery proper. He criticizes 
efficiency only, quite as he would criticize 
it in the processes of a factory. "A 
hospital ts a factory," he said to me, "a 
health - and - happiness factory; and it 
ought to be governed by the supreme 
principle that governs any other factory 

-the principle of maximum efheiency in 
relation to the output.” 





What a Man Will Do for a Drink 


By A Bartender 


Illustrations by Arthur William Brown 


A Fact Sermon and 


‘Temperance Lecture 
HAVE sold intoxicating liquors over 
bars for almost thirty years. I 
never have sold a drink to a minor, 
nor, knowingly, to an intoxicated 
man. I never have refused a drink 
to a man obviously suffering from re- 
action after excessive drinking, provided 
he would promise to quit. For ten years 
I have hated the whisky and “hard 
stuff" part of the business. Perhaps you 
wonder why I do not quit. I have 
wanted to, and to get into some other 
business. I had it out with myself, and 
I stuck to the bartending because I satis- 
fied myself that I could do more good 
as a bartender than I could outside— 
prent more drinking and warn more 
llows that they are in danger of be- 
coming drunkards. 

Had I known when I secured my frst 
job as a bartender what I know now, I 
never would have gone into the business. 
I would have been afraid. I would not 
have been so certain I wouldn’t become a 
drunkard. ‘Understand, I am not against 
the saloon business. It is a legal busi- 
ness. I have made a good living at 
it, and reared a family of boys and 
girls who never have been inside a 
saloon, and, if I can help it, never will 
be. I am not a drunkard. I’ve seen 
what men will do to get a drink. If I 
thought I was getting that way, I would 
kill myself to escape it. 


‘Two or three times in my life I have 

gone to temperance lectures. I have 
read much that temperance and pro- 
hibition men and women write and say. 
'The trouble with them is that they do 
not know the business. They make 
foolish errors and misstatements in 
many cases. If they knew what men— 
yes, and women too—will do to get a 
drink, they would not make some of the 
statements they do. I think most of 
them would drop the idea of practical 


prohibition. They would understand that 
as long as the stuff is made men will get 
it in spite of laws. 

For six or seven years I have made 
it a habit to talk to customers, especially 
the younger ones, when I see them going 
too far with drink. They know me. 
When I see a young man who has been 
dropping in every day or two, taking a 
glass of beer, or perhaps three or four, 
turn to whisky, I make it a point to 
remark to him quietly, “Keep off that 
stuff. It won’t do you any good.” Most 
of them I know by that time well enough 
to offer this advice. If I see a young 
married man drinking too much, and 
I get the opportunity, I say, as if casually, 
“Going pretty strong on the hard stuff, 
aren't you? Better cut down," or some- 
thing like that. — They'll listen to the 
bartender where they would be angry 
with anyone else. Perhaps some of them 
are started thinking. If they keep up 
the conversation, Í tell them that per- 
haps they do not realize it, but that they 
are taking too much. A few get mad, 
but most of them say, “Guess you're 
right about it." In that way the crowd 
of fellows around here got to calling 
me the “Temperance Barkeep,” and in 
some way, a short time ago, a tem- 
ENSE lecturer heard about it. He heard 

sold drinks and preached prohibition at 
the same time, and came in to see me. 
He was a crank, but a broad-minded 
one; and we had a long chat after I 
got off watch. I told him that I had no 
objection to beer or light wines, and that 
I hated whisky. Also I said that the 
reason [Í tried to advise fellows was that 
I did not want any of my acquaintances 
to become drunkards if I could help it. 
I informed him that whoever told him 
of my temperance activities had ex- 
aggerated, but added laughingly that 
Id like to make a temperance talk 
and tell nothing but facts. He urged me 


to do it, and I told him I would write 
some of my experiences. This is the result. 

There is one man whose career as a 
drunkard I watched from start to fin- 
ish; and I always think of him as the 
type of how drunkards are made and how 
low they can fall. He was a "sport" 
and a "spender" when I first noticed 
him; a rather objectionable, loud fellow, 
who insisted upon buying for everyone in 
the bar. He held a responsible position 
at a big salary. He went that route 
perhaps three years. When the inevitable 
crash came, he stayed drunk a month or 
more, abusing his firm for ingratitude, 
and claiming he drank for their interests— 
at least that his drinking helped the 
trade. For about a year he did work 
at odd times for other firms. Then he 
became a “‘bar-fly,” hanging around 
with his prosperous friends and acquaint- 
ances and drinking at their expense. He 
exhausted his credit at every da in town 
where he was known. He grew ugly when 
drinking, abused his friends when they 
got tired of buying drinks for him, and 
the saloon men when they refused him 
credit. In six months he was begging 
abjectly for drinks. He sank rapidly, 
and I learned that he was “ panhandling” 
on the streets for nickels and dimes. He 
seldom came into the place where I worked, 
but bought whisky in quantity from the 
cheap barrel-houses—the vilest kinds of 
decoctions. So of course he went down 
faster than ever. 


LOST track of him for a time. At that 

period I had charge of stock in a big 
down-town place. We used to keep 
small flasks of whisky ready for hurry 
orders, and, although we seldom sold 
one, they disappeared rapidly. I ques- 
tioned the other bartenders, and learned 
that few were being sold. The only 
person ever behind the bar except the 
bar-men was a negro porter. I watched 
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him. His duties took him back of the 
bar to fill the chests and coil-boxes with 
chipped ice. When he leaned over, he 
Sod put a couple of the small flasks 
into his pockets. I saw him hide two in 
his room. A druggist friend of mine 
fixed me some ipecac; and I dosed the 
stolen whisky with the drug, and waited. 
The negro went about his work as usual, 
but about four hours later he came 
running from his room crying that a man 
was dying in there. It was the ex-sport. 
He had been working for the negro 
after hours, scrubbing and doing the men- 
ial work in the restaurant, washing the 
cuspidors, and taking stolen whisky as 

ay. The ipecac failed to cure him. 
He died a year later in a county institu- 
tion. 

His career is that of most drunkards: 
first spenders; then drunkards on credit 
established during the spending davs; 
then bar-flies; then beggars, panhandlers, 
bums, thieves—anything to get a drink. 

Very few of the real drunkards have 
nerve enough to order a drink and then 
admit they haven't money to pay, 


“Going pretty strong on the hard 


stuff, aren't you?” 


although some will trv to bluff it through 
that they have paid. I believe drinking 
whisky takes the nerve out of them. 
They lose self-assertion and self-confi- 
dence. I can tell them fifteen feet away 
by the way they approach. Many are 
pitiful, cringing, and cowardly; they 
beg, and whine, and cringe at a sharp 


rebuff. They would rather be struck 
than to have the bartender refuse in a 
loud tone to give them a drink. 

I have one customer who comes in 
once or twice a day for months, buys a 
glass of beer, pays, and goes out. He 
holds a responsible position. Perhaps 
three times a year he quits beer and 
takes whisky. I can see his spells coming 
on him. The last time he ordered whisk 
I took him to the end of the bar and said: 

“Don’t start on that stuff again. Take 
beer. Quit now instead of when you’re 
too sick to drink any more.” 

He didn’t speak, just looked at me, and 
walked out. The next day he came in 
half drunk and in an ugly mood, and 
ordered whisky. I refused, and he grew 
angry and called my employer, saying I 
had insulted him. Three pie later he 
came in, shaking, wild, begging and crying 
for just one drink. I gave it to him on 
his promise to go home. He came in 
begging again the following day, pledging 
his word of honor that if I’d give him just 
one “bracer” he would go home. This 
went on for a week. e had sold all 








his clothing and 
pawned everything he 
had except what was 
positively necessary 


to cover his body. 
Finally he sold his 
shoes, and came in 
in his stocking feet to 
beg me to telephone 
to his employer. I 
gave him a big drink 
of whiskv, and locked 
him in the porter's 
room until his em- 
ployer came and took 


him to a sanatorium. 
The first day he came 
in thereafter he was 
look me in the face. He 
shook hands, and said 


ashamed to 
reached out, 
“Thanks!” 

I never felt more repaid in my life. 
He has a wife and two kiddies. I think 
a whole lot of that man. He never goes 
home when he starts to drink whisky. 
He always telegraphs his wife that he 


has been called out of town, and the firm 
he works for always backs up his lie. 
Perhaps the firm wants to save the wife’s 
feelings. Possibly the firm wants to save 
a fine salesman for itself. Anyhow, it is 
decent of the firm. 


I HAD one customer who was a puzzle 
to me. He was a whisky-drinker—a 
hard one. Recently he began to call for 
p wine. The change made me curious. 

e came in one day cold sober. 

'*Jim," he said, “I’m dead broke. I 
want a drink. I may never pay you for 
it, but can I have it?" 

I looked at him in surprise. He wa: 
clean, well dressed, close-shaven, and 
sober. 

“Sure, what'll it be?" I inquired. 

* Port wine." 

If he had asked for whisky, brandy, 
anything else, I would not have given it 
a thought. But I could not conceive of 
anyone begging for a five-per-cent. alco- 
holic drink which was sweet. He took 
the glass of wine, sipped a little from it, 
took a small vial of ether from his 
pocket, floated the ether on the wine, 
and gulped it down. In a few minutes he 
was maudlin, pitifully drunk. He re- 
covered in a short time, and went for 3 
walk, returning inside of an hour to 
beg for another glass of port. The fumes 
of the ether had cleared away, and he 
was sober. I asked him why he took 
that stuff. The confession he made 
amazed me, in spite of my long associa- 
tion with drunkards. He loved to get 
drunk, and drank with the set purpose 
of becoming drunk. He loved whisky, but 
the firm that employed him gave him 
his choice between quitting whisky or 
their employ. He quit whisky. Six days 
a week he did not drink. On his day of 
he wanted to get drunk as quickly as 
possible, and, as he said, “enjoy himself”; 
so he had evolved the ether drink. He 
died about two months later, and the 
coroner kindly said heart disease. 

You remember the old temperance 
melodrama in which the drunkard tries 
to trade his wife's wedding-ring for a 
drink? Perhaps some of you think it is 
exaggerated. It is almost amusing to 
remember some of the things drunkards 
will offer for a drink. The early-morning 
watch usually gets that kind—fellows 
desperate for a drink to “brace up" after 
a night's debauch. I give away many 
drinks during that time of the day 
if there is a chance to get them to go 
home. They offer clothes, jewelry—any- 
thing for a drink. There was one fellow 
who made me sick of the entire business, 
and of some human beings. He came 
into the bar where I was then employed 
carrying in his arms one of the prettiest 
little girls I ever saw, about three years 
old. He put the child on the bar and to!d 
her to ask me to give him a drink. Ske 
said, “Please give father a drink," and 
smiled. He had taught her that. I saw 
he already had been drinking, and re- 
fused. Then he told the little girl to sing 
for a drink. Finally I was so disgusted 
I walked away, and he grew angry, 
pulled a tiny ring off the baby's finger, 
and offered to leave it as security for 
the drink. That is where I turned loose 
I told him I had met low persons and 
disgusting. ones, but he reached the 
limit; and I informed him of my intention 
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to tell the police. I looked him up to 
see what I could do. His wife had divorced 
him, but the court permitted him to 
have the baby one day a week, and he 
was using her to help him get drinks. He 
was arrested some time later for standing 
in a doorway while she begged on the 
sidewalk. 

One of the favorite dodges of drunkards 
in the first stage, before they lose their 
nerve, is to enter a place during the rush 
hours, order drinks, and start out. If 
the bartender demands payment, they 
claim to have paid, and grow loud in 
indignation. They attract as much at- 
tention as possible by their noise and 
bluster. The bartender has not a chance 
to win the argument, unless he has been 
suspicious from the first, and watchful, 
and usually surrenders to discretion, pre- 
ferring to secure peace and quiet to the 
possibility of a mistake. 

One fellow worked that scheme on 
me once. The following day he returned, 
and I noticed him. He drank slowly, 
stood as if waiting, until I said: 

“Did you pay me for that drink?" 

“Yes,” he replied easily, ‘I’m waiting 
for my change." 

“You didn't put down any money,” 
I retorted angrily. 

“You can't do that to me two days in 
succession," he declared angrily. “What 
are you running here, a short-change 
house? I gave you fifty cents." 

The owner happened in just at that 
moment and told me to give him the 
change. I did it; but was so angry I 
sent one of the porters to follow the fel- 
low, and he saw him work the same plan 
twice in an hour, once getting a free drink, 
and once securing change. 

They cannot succeed with games of 
that kind very long, as the bartenders pass 
the word along. It is amazing the time 
and thought some of them will devote 
to securing a few drinks. There was one 
fellow who evolved a new one. There 
was a free-lunch table at the end of the 
bar, against a pillar, and on the other 
side of the pillar was a small door leading 
to a hallway. Every day, during the rush 
hour, between twelve and one o'clock, 
I would find a half-emptied bottle of 
beer on the bar. Of course men frequently 
leave part of their beer; but this happened 
so regularly, my curiosity was aroused. 
I thought it over, and concluded someone 
was getting free beer and lunch. I posted 
the watchman near the pillar at noon, 
and waited. About 12:30, when the bar 
was lined, a man hurried in, ordered a 
bottle of beer, drank half of it, started as 
if to pour the rest into the glass, then 
put down the glass and went to the lunch- 
counter. I signaled the watchman, who 
spotted the man and then went out into 
the hallway. The man stopped at the 
lunch-counter, slipped around the pillar 
and out the door into the arms of the 
waiting policeman, who brought him 
back. He confessed that he was a mem- 
ter of a well-known family, and that his 
relations were keeping him without 
money in order to prevent him from 
drinking. He invented the plan to satisfy 
his craving, partly at least, and admitted 
that he had seven saloons within a 
short distance of each other from which 
he could escape by side doors. Every 
day he made the rounds of those seven 
saloons, ordered a bottle of beer in each, 


I have seen them give their jewelry to 
the waiters to get drinks 





drank half, leaving the rest to make the 
bartender think he would return and 
pay; thus he secured seven glasses of beer 
without attracting attention or suspicion. 


NEITHER pride nor shame is left to 

these men when they reach the second 
stage—the stage of the "bar-fly," in 
which they hang around bars in the hope 
that someone intoxicated or generous 
will buy them drinks. It is wonderful 
how frequently some of them can secure 
invitations to drink. If the bartender 
refuses to serve them, he is more than 
likely to arouse the anger of the entire party 
that he tries to save from being imposed 
upon. Usually I call these bar-flies aside 
and request them to keep out of the place. 
I know a man, well over fifty years of 
age, but always clean-shaven and well 
dressed, who, for ten years at least, 
never has bought a drink, yet always goes 
home in the evening under the influenas. 
He is an artist in selecting the persons 
who will buy drinks, and in insinuating 
himself into a party. He never appears 
to intrude. is favorite method is to 
watch one party or perhaps three or four 
men until it meets another party of 
acquaintances. Then he joins the group, 
smiles and bows in a quiet way. Each 
party thinks he belongs with the other, 
and includes him in the invitation to 
drink. He is quiet, polite, and evidently 
a keen student of human nature. I have 
seen him insist upon buying a round of 
drinks, always yielding, seemingly re- 
gretfully, to the other. He laughs at all 
jokes and stories, and occasionally, but 
not often, tells one himself. Usually he 
does not intrude long, but excuses him- 
self after having two or three drinks, and 


hastens away. Not once in twenty times 
does the man imposed upon ever suspect 
it. I learned this man's history. 

He was a prosperous contractor with 
a nice home and family until whisky 
ruined him. His wife was compelled to 
leave him, and his business was wrecked. 
He drank himself almost to death, ex- 
hausted his credit, and lost his friends. 
Now he depends upon odd jobs, figuring 
contracts for other men for his livelihood. 
Strangely enough, when he had money he 
got drunk, beastly drunk. Now he never 
gets drunk enough to have it noticed, 
yet for ten years he never has been out 
of the influence of whisky. I met him 
one night on a street-car and sat with 
him. He told me that his idea of happi- 
ness was to be sure he always would have 
money enough to keep drunk, and that 
the only thing he feared was that he 
would become so lost to shame as to 
beg drinks. The fear of this final down- 
ward step is all that holds him back from 
drinking himself to death. 

What women who become drunkards 
will do for a drink eclipses even what a 
man will do. I have had women—well- 
dressed, decent-looking women—come 
into the restaurant and write notes, 
begging for a drink, that would turn a 
man sick to read. I have had them sign 
their own names and beg and promise 
anything for a drink. I have seen them 
give their jewelry and rings to the 
waiters to get drink. 

I am not offering any reform or solu- 
tion. I was asked to state conditions and 
facts. The only solution I can think of 
is to stop making whisky. I am only a 
bartender, but I would like to see the 
day when I did not have to sell it. 





Illustrations 
By 
James Montgomery Flagg 


“Emma McChesney,” 
he was saying, aloud, 
“Emma McChesney, 


you great big, fine, 
brave, wonderful 
woman, you! I be- 
lieve in you now! 


Dad and I both be- 


lieve in vou!” 


HEN the column of figures 
under the heading known as 
“Profits,” and the column of 
figures under the heading 
known as "Loss" are so unevenly bal- 
anced that the wrong side.of the ledger 
sags, then to the listening stockholders 
there comes the painful thought that at 
the next regular meeting it is perilously 
possible that the reading may come under 
the heads of Assets and Liabilities. 
There had been a meeting in the offices 
of the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petticoat 
Company, New York. The quarterly 
report had had a startlingly lop-sided 
sound. After it was over Mrs. Emma 
McChesney, secretary of the company, 
followed T. A. Buck, its president, into 
the big, bright show-room. T. A Buck's 
hands were thrust deep into his pockets. 
His teeth worried a cigar, savagely. Care, 
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that clawing, mouthing hag, perched on 
his brow, tore at his heart. 

He turned to face Emma McChesney. 

“Well,” he said, bitterly, “it hasn’t 
taken us long, has it? Father's been dead 
a little over a year. In that time we've 
just about run this great concern, the 
pride of his life, into the ground.” 

Mrs. Emma McChesney, calm, cool, 
unruffled, scrutinized the harassed man 
before her for a long minute. 

“What rotten football material you 
would have made, wouldn’t you?” she 
observed. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answered T. A. 
Buck, through his teeth. “I can stand as 
stiff a scrimmage as the next one. But 
this isn’t a game. You take things too 
lightly. You're a woman. I don't think 


you know what this means.” 
Emma McChesney 's lips opened as do 
J I I 




















those of one whose tongue's end holds a 


quick and stinging retort. Then they 
closed again. She walked over to the big 
window that faced the street. When 
she had stood there a moment, silent, she 
swung around and came back to where 
T. A. Buck stood, still wrapped in gloom. 

“Maybe I don't take myself seriously. 
I'd have been dead ten years ago if | 
had. But I do take my job seriously. 
Don't forget that for a minute. You talk 
the way a man always talks when his 
pride is hurt." 

"Pride! It isn't that." 

"Oh, yes, it is. I Aui sell T. A. 
Buck's Featherloom petticoats on the 
road for almost ten years without learn- 
ing a little something about men and 
business. When your father died, and 1 
learned that he had shown his apprecia- 
tion of my work and loyalty by making 
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me secretary of this great company, I 
didn't think of it as a legacy—a stroke 
of good fortune." 

“No?” 

* No. To me it was a sacred trust— 
something to be guarded, nursed, cher- 
ished. And now you say we've run this 
concern into the ground. Do you hon- 
estly think that?" 

. A. shrugged impotent shoulders. 
** Figures don't lie." He plunged into 
another fathom of gloom. “Another year 

- like this and we're done for.” 

Emma McChesney came over and put 
one firm hand on T. A. Buck's drooping 
shoulder. It was a strange little act for 
a woman—the sort of thing a man does 
when he would hearten another man. 

“Wake up!” she said, lightly. “Wake 
up, and listen to the birdies sing. There 
isn't going to be another year like this. 
Not if the planning, and scheming, and 
brain-racking that I’ve been doing for 
the last two or three months mean any- 
thing.” 

T. A. Buck seated himself as one who 
is weary, body and mind. 

* Got another new one?” 

Emma McChesney regarded him a 
moment thoughtfully. Then she stepped 
to the tall show-case, pushed back the 
sliding glass door, and pointed to the 
rows of brilliant-hued petticoats that 
hung close-packed within. 

“Look at 'em!" she commanded, dis- 
gust in her voice. “Look at 'em!" 

T. A. Buck raised heavy, lack-luster 
eyes and looked. What he saw did not 
seem.to interest him. Emma McChes- 
ney drew from the rack a skirt of king's 
blue satin messaline and held it at arm's 
length. 

* And they call that thing a petticoat! 
Why, fifteen years ago the material in 
this skirt wouldn't have made a fair- 
sized sleeve." 

T. A. Buck regarded the petticoat 
moodily. “I don't see how they get 
around in the darned things. I honestly 
don't see how they wear 'em." 

“That’s just it. They don't wear 'em. 
'There you have the root of the whole 
trouble." 

“Oh, nonsense!" disputed T. A. “They 
certainly wear something—some sort of 

“T tell you they don't. Here. Listen. 
Three years ago our taffeta skirts ran 
from thirty-six to thirty-eight yards to 
the dozen. We paid from ninety cents to 
one-dollar-five a yard. Now our skirts 
run from twenty-five to twenty-eight 
yards to the dozen. The silk costs us 
from fifty to sixty cents a yard. Silk 
skirts used to be a luxury. Now they're 
not even a necessity." 

“Well, what's the answer? I’ve been 
pondering some petticoat problems my- 
self. I know we've got to sell three skirts 
to-day to make the profit that we used 
to make on one three years ago." 

Emma McChesney had the brave- 
heartedness to laugh. “This skirt busi- 
ness reminds me of a game we used to 
play when I was a kid. We called it 
Going to Jerusalem, I think. Anyway, I 
know each child sat in a chair except the 
one who was It. At a signal everybody 
had to get up and change chairs. There 
was a wild scramble, in which the one 
who was It took part. When the hurly- 
burly was over some child was always 


chairless, of course. He had to be It. 
"That's the skirt business to-day. There 
aren't enough chairs to go round, and 
in the scramble somebody's got to be 
left out. And let me tell you, here and 
now, that the firm of T. A. Buck, Feather- 
loom Petticoats, is not going to be It." 

T. A. rose as wearily as he had sat 
down. Even the most optimistic of 
watchers could have discerned no gleam 
of enthusiasm on his face. 

“I thought," he said listlessly, “that 
you and I had tried every possible 
scheme to stimulate the skirt trade." 

"Every possible one, yes," agreed 
Mrs. McChesney, sweetly. “And now 
it’s time to try the impossible. The pos- 
sibilities haven’t worked. My land! I 
could write a book on the Decline and 
Fall of the Petticoat, beginning with 
the billowy white muslin variety, and 
working up to the present slinky messa- 
line affair. When ibi of those dear 
dead days of the glorious—er— past, 
when the hired girl used to complain and 
threaten to leave because every woman 
in the family had at least three ruffled, 
embro:dery-flounced white muslin petti- 
coats on the line on Mondays—” 

The lines about T. A. Buck's mouth 
relaxed into a grim smile. 

* Remember that feature you got them 
to run in the Sunday Sphere? The one 
headed ‘Are Skirts Growing Fuller, and 
Where?' 

* Do I remember it!" wailed Emma 
McChesney. “And can I ever forget the 
money we put into that fringed model we 
called the Carmencita! We made it up 
so it could retail for a dollar ninety-five, 
and I could have sworn that the women 
would maim each other to get to it. 
But it didn't go. They won't even wear 
fringe around their ankles." 

T. As grim smile stretched into a 
reminiscent grin. "But nothing in our 
whole hopeless campaign could touch 
your Municipal Purity League agitation 
for the abolition of the form-huggin 
skirt. You talked public morals unti 
you had A. Comstock and Lucy Page 
Gaston looking like Parisian Apaches." 

A little laugh rippled up to Emma 
McChesney's lips, only to die away to a 
sigh. She shook her head in sorrowful 
remembrance. 

"Yes. But what good did it do? The 
newspapers and magazines did take it 
up, but what happened? The dress- 
makers and tailors, who are charging 
more than ever for their work, and putting 
in half as much material, got together 
and knocked my plans into a cocked hat. 
In answer to those snap-shots showing 
what took place every time a woman 
climbed a car step, they came back with 
pictures of the styles of ’61, proving that 
the street-car effect is nothing to what 
happened to a belle of '61 if she chanced 
to sit down or get up too suddenly in 
the hoop-skirt days." 

They were both laughing now, like a 
couple of children. “And, oh, say!” 
gasped Emma, "remember Moe Selig, 
of the Fine-Form Skirt Company, trying 
to get the doctors to state that hobble 
skirts were making women knock-kneed! 
Oh, mercy!" 

But their laugh ended in a little 
rueful silence. It was no laughing 
matter, this situation. T. A. Buck 
shrugged his shoulders, and began a 


restless pacing up and down. 
There you are. Meanwhile” 

“Meanwhile, women are still wearing 
'em tight, and going petticoatless.” 

Suddenly T. A. stopped short in his 

acing and fastened his surprised and 
interested gaze on the skirt of the trim 
and correct little business frock that sat so 
well on Emma McChesney’s pretty figure. 

“Why, look at that!" he exclaimed, and 
pointed with one eager finger. 

“Mercy!” screamed Emma McChes- 
ny “What is it? Quick! A mouse ?” 

. A. Buck shook his head, impatiently. 
“Mouse! Lord, no! Plaits!" 

“Plaits!” She looked down, bewil- 
dered. 

“Yes. In your skirt. Three plaits at 
the front-left, and three in the back. 
"That's new, isn’t it? If outer skirts are 
being made fuller, then it follows—” 

“Tt ought to follow," interrupted 
Emma McChesney, “but it doesn’t. It 
lags way behind. These plaits are stitched 
down. See? That’s the fiendishness of 
it. And the petticoat underneath—if 
there is one— must be just as smooth, and 
unwrinkled, and scant as ever. Don’t let 
'em fool you." 

Buck spread his palms with a little 
gesture of utter futility. 

“I’m through. Out with your scheme. 
We're ready or it. It's our last card, 
whatever it is." 


HERE was visible on Emma McChes- 

ney's face that little tightening of the 
muscles, that narrowing of the eyelids 
which betokens intense earnestness; the 
gathering of all the forces before taking a 
momentous step. Then, as quickly, her 
face cleared. She shook her head with a 
little air of sudden decision. 

“Not now. Just because it’s our last 
card I want to be sure that I'm playing 
it well. I'll be ready for you to-morrow 
morning in my office. Come prepared for 
the jolt of your young life.” 

For the first time since the beginning 
of the conversation a glow of new courage 
and hope lighted up T A. Buck’s good- 
looking features. His fine eyes rested 
admiringly upon Emma McChesney 
standing there by the great show-case. 
She seemed to radiate energy, alertness, 
confidence. 

“When you begin to talk like that,” 
he said, “I always feel as though I could 
take hold in a way to make those famous 
jobs that Hercules tackled look like little 

illie’s chores after school.” 

“Fine!” beamed Emma McChesney. 
“ Just store that up, will you? And don’t 
let it filter out at your finger-tips when 
I begin to talk to-morrow.’ 

“We'll have lunch together, eh,—and 
talk it over then sociably ?" 

Mrs. McChesney closed the glass door 
of the case with a bang. 

“No, thanks. My office at 9:30.” 

T. A. Buck followed her to the door. 
“But why not lunch? You never will 
take lunch with me. Ever so much more 
comfortable to talk things over that 
way— 

"When I talk business,” said Emma 
McChesney, pausing at the threshold, 
“I want to be surrounded by a business 
atmosphere. I want the scene all set— 
one practical desk, two practical chairs, 
one telephone, one letter-basket, one 
self-flling fountain-pen, et cetera. And 


“Yep. 


= 





Emma McChesney laid a kindly hand on the girl's shoulder, saying, “Turn slowly, please .. . 
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when I lunch I want to lunch, with 
nothing weightier on my mind than the 

uestion as to whether I'll have chicken 
livers sauté or creamed sweetbreads with 
mushrooms.” 

“That’s no reason,” grumbled T. A. 
“That’s an excuse.” 

“Tt will have to do, though," replied 
Mrs. McChesney abruptly, and passed 
out as he held the door open for her. 
He was still standing in the doorway after 
her trim, erect figure had disappeared 
into the little office across the hall. 


HE little scarlet leather clock on 

Emma McChesney’s desk pointed to 
9:29 A.M. when there entered her office 
an immaculately garbed, miraculously 
shaven, ‘healthily rosy youngish-middle- 
aged man, who looked ten years younger 
than the harassed, frowning T. A. Buck 
with whom she had almost quarreled 
the evening before. Mrs. McChesney 
was busily dictating to a sleek little 
stenographer. The sleek little stenog- 
rapher glanced up at T. A. Buck's 
entrance. The glance, being a feminine 
one, embraced all of T. A.'s good points 
and approved them from the tips of his 
modish boots to the crown of his slightly 
bald head, and including the creamy- 
white flower that reposed in his button- 
“hole. 

“Morning!” said Emma McChesney, 
looking up briefly. “Be with you in a 
minute . . . and in reply would say we 
regret that you have had trouble with 
No. 339. It 1s almost impossible to avoid 
pulling at the seams in the lower- 
grade silk skirts when they are made up 
in the present scant style. Our Mr. 
Spalding warned you of this at time of 
purchase. We will not under any circum- 
stances consent to receive the goods if 
they are sent back on our hands. 
sincerely. That’ll be all, Miss Casey.” 

She swung around to face her visitor 
as the door closed. If T. A. Buck looked 
ten years younger than he had the after- 
noon before, Emma McChesney undoubt- 

edly looked five years older. There were 
little, worried, sagging lines about her 
eyes and mouth. 

T. A. Buck’s eyes had followed the 
sheaf of signed correspondence, and the 
well-filled pad of more recent dictation 
which the sleek little stenographer had 
carried away with her. 

* Good Lord! It looks as though you 
had stayed down here all night." 

Emma McChesney smiled a little 
wearily. “Not quite that. But I was 
here this morning in time to greet the 
night watchman. Wanted to get my mail 
out of the way.” Her eyes searched T. A. 
Buck’s serene face. Then she leaned 
forward, earnestly. 

“Haven’t you 
papers?” 

et a mere glance at 'em. Picked 
up Burrows on the way down, and we 
got to talking. Why?" 

“The Rasmussen-Welsh Skirt Com- 
pany has failed. Liabilities three hundred 
thousand; assets one hundred thousand." 


“Failed! Good God!" All the rosy 


seen the morning 


color, all the brisk morning freshness had ` 


. vanished from his face. “Failed! Why, 
girl, I thought that concern was as 
solid as Gibraltar." He passed a worried 
hand over his head. “That knocks the 
wind out of my sails." 


Yours. 


“Don’t let it. Just say that it fills 
them with a new breeze. I'm all the more 
sure that the time is ripe for my plan." 

T. A. Buck took from a vest pocket a 
scrap of paper and a fountain pen, slid 
down in his chair, crossed his legs, and 
began to scrawl meaningless twists and 
curlycues, as was his wont when worried 
or deeply interested. 

“Are you as sure of this scheme of 
yours as you were yesterday?” 

"Sure," replied Emma McChesney, 
briskly. '"'Sartin-sure." 
“Then fire away.” 
Mrs. McChesne 
breathing a trifle Bet 

fastened on her listener. 

"Here's the plan. We'll make Feather- 
loom petticoats because there still are 
some women who have kept their senses. 
But we'll make them as a side line. The 
thing that has got to keep us afloat until 
full skirts come in again will be a full 
and complete line of women's satin 
messaline knickerbockers made up to 
match any suit or gown, and a full line 
of pajamas for women and girls. Get 
the idea? Scant, smart, trim little 
taupe-gray messaline knickers for a taupe 

ray suit, blue messaline for blue suits, 
rown messaline for brown—" 

T. A. Buck stared, open-mouthed, the 
paper on which he had been scrawling 
fluttering unnoticed to the floor. 

“Look here!" he interrupted. “Is 
this supposed to be humorous?" 

* And," went on Emma McChesney, 
calmly, “in eur full and complete, not 
to say nifty line of women’s pajamas 
—pink pajamas, blue pajamas, violet 
pajamas, yellow pajamas, white silk—” 

T A. Buck stood up. “I want to say,” 
he began, "that if you are jesting, I 
think this is a mighty poor time to joke. 
And if you are serious I can only deduce 
from it that this year of business worry and 
responsibility has been too much for 
you. I’m sure that if you were—" 

“That’s all right,” interrupted Emma 
McChesney. “Don’t apologize. I pur- 
posely broke it to you this way, when I 
might have approached it gently. You’ve 
done just what I knew you’d do, so it’s 
all right. After you've thought it over, 
and sort of got chummy with the idea, 
you'll be just as keen on it as I am." 

“Never!” 

“Oh, yes, you will. It’s the knicker- 
bocker end of it that scares you. Nothing 
new or startling about pajamas, except 
that more and more women are wearing 
'em, and that no girl would dream of 
going away to school without her six 
sets of pajamas. Why, a girl in a regula- 
tion nightie at one of their midnight 
spreads would be ostracized. Of course 
Ive thought up a couple of new kinks 
in 'em—new ways of cutting and all 
that, and there’s one model—a washable 
crépe, for traveling, that doesn't need to 
be pressed—but [I'll talk about that 
later." 

T. A. Buck was trying to put in a word 
of objection, but she would have none 
of it. But at Emma McChesney's next 
words his indignation would brook no 
barriers. 

“Now,” she went on, “the feature of 
the knickerbockers will be this: They've 
got to be ready for the boys' spring trip, 
and in all the larger cities, especially in 
the hustling middle-western towns, and 


leaned forward, 
Her eyes were 


along the coast, too, I'm planning to 
have the knickerbockers introduced at 
private and exclusive exhibitions, and 
worn by—get this, please—worn by liv- 
ing models. One big store in each town, 
see? Half a dozen good-looking girls—” 

“Never!” shouted T. A. Buck, white 
and shaking. “Never! This firm has 
always had a name for dignity, solidness, 
conservatism—” 

“Then it’s just about time it lost that 
reputation. It’s all very well to hang on 
to your dignity when you're on solid 
ground, but when you feel things slippin 

rom under you the thing to do is to gra 
on to anything that'll keep you on your 
feet for a while at least. I tell you the 
women will go wild over this knicker- 
bocker idea. They've been waiting for 
it.” 

"Its a wild-cat scheme," disputed 
Buck hotly. “Its a drowning man’s 
straw, and just about as helpful. I’m a 
reasonable man—” 

"All unreasonable men say that,” 

smiled Emma McChesney. 
_ *—][m a reasonable man, I say. And 
heaven knows I have the interest of 
this firm at heart. But this is going too 
far. If we're going to smash we'll go 
decently, and with our name untarnished. 
Pajamas are bad enough. But when it 
comes to the firm of t A. Buck being 
represented by—by—living model hussies 
stalking about in satin tights like chorus 
girls, why—” 

In Emma McChesney's alert, electric 
mind there leapt about a dozen plans 
for winning this man over. For win him 
she would, in the end. It was merely a 
question of method. She chose the 
simplest. There was a set look about her 
jaw. Her eyes flashed. Two spots of 


'carmine glowed in her cheeks. 


“I expected just this," she said. “And 
I prepared for it.” She crossed swiftly 
to her desk, opened a drawer, and took 
out a flat package. "I expected oppo- 
sition. That’s why I had these samples 
made up to show you. I designed them 
myself, and tore up fifty patterns before 
I struck one that suited me. Here are the 
pajamas.” 

She lifted out a dainty, spr ied 
garment, and shook it out before the half- 
interested, half-unwilling eyes of T. A. 
Buck. 

“This is the jacket. Buttons on the 
left; see? instead of the right, as it would 
in a man’s garment. Semi-sailor collar, 
with knotted soft silk scarf. Oh, it’s just 
a little kink, but they’ll love it. They’re 
actually becoming. I’ve tried 'em. Notice 
the frogs and cord. Pretty neat, yes? 
Slight flare at the hips. Makes em set and 
hang right.  Perfectly straight, like a 
man's coat." 

T. A. Buck eyed the garments with a 
grudging admiration. “Oh, that part of 
it don’t sound so unreasonable, although 
I don't believe there is much of a demand 
for that kind of thing. But the other— 
the—the knickerbocker things—that’s 
not even practical. It will make an ugly 
garment, and the women who would All 
for a fad like that wouldn’t be of the sort 
to wear an ugly piece of lingerie. It isn’t to 
be thought of seriously—” 

Emma McChesney stepped to the door 
of the tiny wash-room of her office and 
threw it open. 

“Miss La Noyes! We're ready for you.” 
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And there emerged from the inner room 
a trim, lithe, almost boyishly slim figure 
attired in a bewitchingly skittish-looking 
garment consisting of knickerbockers and 
snug brassière of king’s blue satin messa- 


line. Dainty black silk stockings and 
tiny buckled slippers set off the whole 
effect. 


* Miss La Noyes,” said Emma McChes- 
ney, almost solemnly, “this is Mr. T. A. 
Buck, president of the firm. Miss La 
Noyes, of the ‘Gay Social Whirl’ com- 


pany.” 

Miss La Noyes bowed slightly and 
rested one white hand at her side in an 
attitude of nonchalant ease. 

“Pleased, I’m shaw!” she said, in a 
clear; high voice. 

And, “Charmed,” replied T. A. Buck, 
his years and breeding standing him in 
good stead now. 

Emma McChesney laid a kindly hand 
on the girl's shoulder. ‘Turn slowly, 
please. Observe the absence of unneces- 
sary fullness about the hips, or at the 
knees. No wrinkles to show there. No 
man will ever appreciate the fine points 
of this little garment, but the women!— 
To the left, Miss La Noyes. You'll see 
it fastens snug and trim with a tiny clasp 
just below the knees. This garment has 
the added attraction of being fastened 
to the upper garment, a tight satin 
brassière. The single, unattached gar- 
ment is just as satisfactory, however. 
Women are wearing plush this year, not 
only for the street, but for evening dresses. 
I rather think they’ll fancy a snappy 
little pair of yellow satin knickers under 
a gown of the new orange plush. Or a 
taupe pair, under a gray street suit. 
Or a natty little pair of black satin, 
finished and piped ın white satin, to be 
worn with a black and white shopping 
costume. Why, I haven’t worn a petti- 
coat since I—" 

* Do you mean to tell me," burst from 
the long-pent T. A. Buck, “that you wear 
'em too?" 

"Crazy about 'em. Miss La Noyes, 
will you just slip on your street skirt, 
please." 

She waited in silence until the demure 
Miss La Noyes reappeared. A narrow, 
straight-hanging, wrinkleless cloth skirt 
covered the much discussed under-gar- 
ment. “Turn slowly, please. Thanks. 
You see, Mr. Buck? Not a wrinkle. No 
bunchiness. No lumps.’ No crawling up 
about the knees. Nothing but ease, and 
comfort, and trim good looks." 

T. A. Buck passed his hand over his 
head in a dazed, helpless gesture. There 
was something pathetic in his utter be- 
wilderment and helplessness in contrast 
with Emma McChesney’s breezy self- 
confidence, and the show-girl’s cool poise 
and unconcern. 

“Wait a minute," he murmured, al- 
most pleadingly. “Let me ask a couple 
of questions, will vou?” 

“Questions? A hundred. That proves 
you're interested.” 

"Well, then, ler me ask this voung 
lady the first one. Miss--er La Noyes, 
do you honestly and truly like this gar- 
ment? Would vou buy one if you saw it 
in a shop window?" 

Miss La Noves’ answer came trippingly 
and without hesitation. She did not even 
have to feel of her back hair first. 

"Say, I'd go without my lunch for à 


week to get it. Mrs. McChesney says I 
can have this pair. I can't wait till our 
prima donna sees 'em. She'll hate me till 
she's got a dozen like 'em." 

“Next!” urged Mrs. McChesney, 
pleasantly. 

But T. A. Buck shook his head. “That’s 
all. Only—" 

Emma McChesney patted Miss La 
Noyes lightly on the shoulder, and smiled 
dazzlingly upon her. “Run along, little 
girl. ou've done beautifully. And 
many thanks.” 

iss La Noyes, appearing in another 
moment dressed for the street, stopped at 
the door to bestow a frankly admiring 
smile upon the abstracted president of 
the company, and a grateful one upon its 
pink-cheeked secretary. 

“Hope you'll come and see our show 
some evening. You won't know me at 
first, because I wear a blond wig in the 
first scene. Third from the left, front 
row." And to Mrs. McChesney: “I 
cer’nly did hate to get up so early this 
morning, but after you're up it ain't so 
fierce. And it cer'nly was easy money. 
Thanks.” 

Emma McChesney glanced quickly 
at T. A., saw that he was pliant enough 
for the molding process, and deftl 
began to shape, and bend, and smoot 
and pat. 

“Let’s sit down, and unravel the kinks 
in our nerves. Now, if you do favor this 
new plan—oh, I mean after you’ve given 
it consideration, and all that! Yes, in- 
deed. But if you do, I think it would be 

ood policy to start the game in—say— 
leveland. The Kaufman-Oster Com- 
pany of Cleveland have a big, snappy, 
up-to-the-minute store. We'll get them 
to send out announcement cards. Some- 
thing neat and flattering-looking. See? 
Little stage all framed up. Scene set to 
show a bedroom or boudoir. Then, thin 
girls, plump girls, short girls, high girls. 

hey’ll go through all the paces. We 
won't only show the knickerbockers: we 
demonstrate how the ordinary petticoat 
bunches and crawls up under the heavy 
lush and velvet top skirt. We'll show 
em in street clothes, evening clothes, 
afternoon frocks. Each one in a different 
shade of satin knicker. And silk stockings 
and cunning little slippers to match. The 
store will stand for that. It’s a big ad 
for them, too.” 

Emma McChesney’s hair was slightly 
tousled. Her cheeks were carmine. Her 
eyes glowed. 

“Don’t you see! Don't you get it! 
Can’t you fecl how the thing’s going to 
take hold?” 

“By Gad!” burst from T. A. Buck, 
"Im darned if I don't believe you're 
right—-almost— But are you sure that 
you believe—" 

Emma McChesney brought one little 
white fist down into the palm of the other 
hand. "Sure? Why, I’m so sure that 
when I shut my eves I can sce T. A. 
Senior sitting over there in that chair, 
tapping the side of his nose with the edge 
of his tortoise-shell-rimmed glasses, and 
nodding his head, with his features all 
screwed up like a blessed old gargoyle, the 
wav he always did when something 
tickled him. That's how sure I am." 

T. A. Buck stood up abruptly. He 
shrugged his shoulders. His face looked 
strangely white and drawn, "I leave 


. your heart-strings, doesn't it?” 


it to you. I’ll do my share of the work. 
But I’m not more than half convinced. 
remember." 

“That’s enough for the present," 
answered Emma McChesney, briskly. 


: “Well, now, suppose we talk machinen 


and girls, and cutters for a while.” 


WO months later found T. A. Buck 

and his sales-manager, both shirt- 
sleeved, both smoking nervously, as 
they marked, ticketed, folded, arranged. 
They were getting out the travelers 
spring lines. Entered Mrs. McChesney. 
and stood eyeing them, worriedly. It wa- 
her dozenth visit to the stock-room tha: 
morning. A strange restlessness seemed 
to trouble her. She wandered from office 
to show room, from show room to fac- 
tory. 

“What’s the trouble?" inquired T. A. 
Buck, squinting up at her through à 
cloud of cigar smoke. 

"Oh, nothing," answered Mrs. Me- 
Chesney, and stood fingering the piles 
of glistening satin garments, a querer. 
faraway look in her eyes. Then she turncd 
and walked listlessly toward the door. 
There: she encountered Spalding— Billy 
Spalding, of the coveted middle-western 
territory, Billy Spalding, the long-headed. 
quick-thinking; Spalding, the persua- 
sive, Spalding the mixer, Spalding cn 
whom depended the fate of the T. A 
Buck Featherloom Knickerbocker and 
Pajama. 

“Morning! When do you start out?" 
she asked him. 

“In the morning. Gad, that's some 
line, what? I'm itching to spread it. 
You're certainly a wonder-child, Mrs. 
McChesney. Why, the boys—” 

Emma McChesney sighed, somberly. 
“That line does sort of—well, tug st 
She 
smiled, almost wistfully. “Say, Billy. 
when you reach the Eagle House at 
Waterloo, tell Annie, the head-waitress. 
to rustle you a couple of Mrs. Traudt': 
dill pickles. Tell her Mrs. McChesnes 
asked you to. Mrs. Traudt, the propre- 
tor’s wife, doles 'em out to her favor- 
ites. They're crisp, you know, and firm, 
and juicy, and cold, and briny." 

Spalding drew a sibilant breath. “TI 
be there!" he grinned. ' I'll be there!" 

But he wasn't. At eight next morning 
there burst upon Mrs. McChesney a dis- 
traught T. A. Buck. 

* Hear about Spalding?" he demanded. 

"Spalding? No.” 

“His wife 'phoned from St. Luke's. 
Taken with an appendicitis attack at mid- 
night. They operated at five this morn- 
ing. One of those had-it-been-twenty- 
four-hours-later-etc. operations. That 
settles us." g 

“Poor kid!" replied Emma McChes- 
. “Rough on him and his brand new 
wife.” 

“Poor kid! Yes. But how about his 
territory? How about our new line? How 
about—” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Emma 
McChesney, cheerfully. 

“Pd like to know how! We haven't a 


“man equal to the territory. He's our one 


best bet.” 

“Oh, that’s all right," said Mrs. Me- 
Chesney again, smoothly. A little im- 
patient exclamation broke from T. 4 
Duck. At that Emma | MecChesnee 
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smiled. Her new listlessness and ab- 
straction seemed to drop from her. She 
braced her shoulders, and smiled her old 
sunny, heartening smile. 

“I'm going out with that line. I'm 
going to leave a trail of pajamas and 
knickerbockers from Duluth to Canton." 

* You! No, you won't!" A dull, pain- 
ful red had swept into T. A. Buck's face. 
It was answered by a flood of scarlet 
in Mrs. McChesney's countenance. 

“I don’t get you," she said. “I’m 
afraid you don’t realize what this trip 
means. It’s going to be a fight. They’ll 
have to be coaxed and bullied and cajoled, 
and reasoned with. It’s going to be a 
‘show-me’ trip." 

T. A. Buck took a quick step forward. 
“That’s just why. 1 won't have you 
fighting with buyers, taking their insults, 
kowtowing to them, salving them. It— 
it isn't woman's work." 

Emma McChesney was sorting the 
contents of her desk with quick, nervous 
fingers. “TIl get the Twentieth Century,” 
she said, over her shoulder. "Don't 
argue, please. If it's no work for a woman 
then I suppose it follows that I'm un- 
womanly. For ten years I traveled this 
country selling T. A. Buck's Featherloom 


Petticoats. My first trip on the road I 
was in the twenties—and pretty, too. 
I'm a woman of thirty-seven now. Il 
never forget that first trip—the heart- 
breaks, the insults I endured, the dis- 
appointments, the humiliation, until they 
all understood that I meant business— 
strictly business. I’m tired of hearing 
you men say that this and that and the 
other isn't woman's work. Any work is 
woman's work that a woman can do well. 
I've given the ten best years of my life 
to this firm. Next to my boy at school 
it's the biggest thing in my life. Some- 
times it swamps even him. Don't come 
to me with that sort of talk." She was 
locking drawers, searching pigeon-holes, 
skimming files. "This is my busy day.” 
She rose, and shut her desk with a bang, 
locked it, and turned a flushed and beam- 
ing face toward T. A. Buck, as he stood 
frowning before her. 

"Your father believed in me—from 
the ground up. We understood each other, 
he and I. You've learned a lot in the last 
oe and a half, T. A. Junior-that-was, 

ut there’s one thing you haven’t mas- 
tered. When will you learn to believe 
in Emma McChesney?” 

She was out of the office before he had 
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time to answer, leaving him standing 
there. 


IN THE dusk of a late winter evening 

just three weeks later, a man paused at 
the door of the unlighted office marked 
* Mrs. McChesney." He looked about a 
moment, as though dreading detection. 
'Then he opened the door, stepped into 
the dim quiet of the little room, and 
closed the door gently after him. Every- 
thing in the tiny room was quiet, neat, 
orderly. It seemed to possess something 
of the character of its absent owner. The 
intruder stood there a moment, uncer- 
tainly, looking about him. Then he took 
a step forward and laid one hand on the 
back of the empty chair before the closed 
desk. He shut his eyes and it seemed 
that he felt her firm, cool, reassuring 
grip on his fingers as they clutched the 
wooden chair. The impression was so 
strong that he kept his eyes shut, and they 
were still closed when his voice broke 
the silence of the dim, quiet little room. 

“Emma McChesney,” he was saying, 
aloud, “Emma McChesney, you great 
big, fine, brave, wonderful woman, you! 
I believe in you now! Dad and I both 
believe in you.” 
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Stray T. houghts on Acting 


GREAT deal is written about 
acting, and a great deal more 
is talked; quarrels have raged 
whether or not it is a “ creative" 

art; much mystery has been cast about the 
actor’s “temperament,” and much gla- 
mour enshrouds him (or her) for a large 
section of the public. Contrarily, by an- 
other section, the player ts still regarded 
asa lieutenant of Lucifer. We hear, too, on 
all sides much chatter about “personality” 


vs. “impersonation.” One actor is said 
“always to play himself"—as John Drew; 
while another subdues his personality 
to the characters he impersonates. 
Very often, to be sure, what we really 
mean is that the latter wears whiskers 
and a wig—but let that pass for now. 
The old critics, dwelling on the past, be- 
moan the passing of “the royal line,” and 
tell us there is no great acting any more. 
The young critics retort that the acting 





of Forrest and Kean and McCullough 
would seem artificial and stilted to-day; 
that to-day quiet naturalism, befitting 
the intimate naturalism of the modern 
drama, is very properly the thing. Here 
again, to be sure, most of these young 
critics never saw McCullough, and none 
of them ever saw Forrest or Kean. They 
know only the printed texts of the plays 
the great ones acted in. 

Well, amid this babel of comment and 
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opinions, one looks in vain for any abso- 
lutely authoritative discussion of the 
art of acting. Turning first to the re- 
marks of the actors themselves, either 
expressed by interviews or actually writ- 
ten down, one finds nothing connected 
and constructive, only a mass of plati- 
tudes lit here and there by an illumina- 
tive description of how some particular 
"effect" is achieved. One is almost 
driven to the belief that the player given 
a rôle to create sees in it a series of “ef- 
fects,’ and plans how these "effects" 
may be accomplished upon an audience, 
without knowing any more than we why 
the sum total with one player is a pa- 
thetic and heart-wrenching life-story of 
a human being,—Mrs. Fiske's Tess for 
example,—or with another player merely 
“effects” following each other without giv- 
ing the illusion of life at all, as with—well, 
three quarters of the performances you see. 


Duse, Coquelin, Bernhardt 
(CURIOUSLY enough, the wisest words 


which have been written about acting 
(in English, at any rate) have not been 
written by actors, or only by very bad 
actors, who gave up the profession, like 
George Henry Lewes, and became critics. 
Duse once said, in one of her rare inter- 
views, that she always lived every moment 
the life of the character she was playing 
—and an admiring world cried, “ Ah!’ 
But, after all, that tells us nothing about 
the art of acting, only about Duse’s pe- 
culiar method—and not much about 
that. We have contrary record that 
Coquelin did not live every moment the 
life of the characters he was portraying, 
and once a great actor as Brutus in 
“Julius Cæsar” cried to a second great 
actor, as Cassius: 


“Till then, my noble friend, chew upon 


this, 
and pressed a plug of tobacco into his 
palm. Sarah Bernhardt, on a wager, 


once played a tearful and stirring scene 
in an American theater, reciting instead 
of the words of the play an impromptu 
tirade against American hotels, and the 
audience—all save a few who could under- 
stand her rapid-fire French—were duly 
carried away. It is even recorded that 
many women wept. Sarah was most as- 
suredly not “living the life” of her stage 
character then, yet her acting remained 
effective; and rio one has yet denied that 
she knows how to act. Obviously we 
are not getting much help here. 

But nevertheless, even if we cannot 
plunge to the bottom of the secret, can 
we not find some standards and tests of 
acting to guide us in our judgments, and 
some answer to the vexed problems of 
“impersonation” and “personality”? Can 
we not find some reasons for the differ- 
ence between the old acting and the new? 
Even if—as we sometimes suspect—the 
various classifications of acting are like 
the various classifications of literature, 
a good bit of a myth, and there is only 
good acting and bad acting, as Huysmans, 
tired of talk about romanticism and real- 
ism, declared there is only only good liter- 
ature and bad literature, yet can we not 
find some sure ground of demarcation 
between the styles? Ought there to be 
the dispute there almost always is regard- 
ing the merits or demerits of an actor's 
performance? 


Well, there is a test at the very entrance 
of our inquiry, for good acting and bad— 
a test which does not even call for a dis- 
cussion of "new" or “old,” *''person- 
ality” or “impersonation,” romantic or 
realistic. The actor in standing up in 
full view before the public, in a theater, 
and by speech and gesture trying to 
reach their minds and hearts, ought to be 
able to speak clearly and correctly, and 
to bear himself with grace and assur- 
ance. This much at least is plain. 

Naturally, if his part is uncouth we 
can hardly reproach him for uncouth 
speech and walk. But the majority of 
parts are not uncouth. The majority 
of parts in the drama of to-day rep- 
resent men and women of the normal 
world, and while it may be true that the 
normal world—the American world, at 
any rate—speaks neither clearly nor ele- 
gantly, and bears itself without grace, it 
would be pressing “naturalism” to the 
point of absurdity to demand that our 
actors should reproduce our national 
slovenliness. Enough leeway must surely 
be given to idealism to make our stage, 
when properly conducted, a standard of 
speech and bearing. 

Heaven knows, our stage is seldom 
enough this desirable thing, but it ought 
to be, and one of the elementary tests of 
an actor's routine equipment for his pro- 
fession ought to be the test of clearness 
and correctness in enunciation, and gen- 
eral grace, ease, and assurance of deport- 
ment. Nine out of ten of our younger 
native players cannot even pronounce the 
English language correctly, let alone the 
awful inflictions of the New York accent. 
They all do their dooty, more or less en- 
thoosiastically, and the young members 
of the Lambs’ Club are “‘poifectly satis- 
fied." 

The finer graces of speech, the proper 
valuation of, vowels, and the distinct 
enunciation of all the syllables of a 
word, such as government, are almost 
unknown. Nearly all our youngsters 
speak of gover’ment, and the sonority of 
vowels is quite beyond them. In de- 
portment they lack ease in repose and 
grace in motion. Without pockets they 
are lost. 

The women speak shrilly and move 
restlessly. It certainly was not so in 
the elder days, at least with the better 
class of players. Enough of them are 
still left to show us that—Otis Skinner, 
Henry Miller, Eben Plympton, for ex- 
ample. The result is a touch of common- 
placeness to our stage, a lost note of ease, 
of fluidity, of distinction, of breeding. 
Indeed, it is a loss of charm. Other 
things being equal, the actor who talks 
through his nose of his dooty to the 
gover ment is a poorer actor than the one 
who doesn’t. 


Personality Does Strike Through 
the Character 


BUT this is not getting very far into 

~ the subject. Let us tackle next the 
question of "personality" vs. “impersona- 
tion.” Why do we say one actor “always 
plays himself,” and another does not? 
As a matter of fact, every actor always 
plays himself, and you can no more com- 
pletely separate his personality from his 
work than you can separate the person- 
ality of an author from his work, or the 
personality of your neighbor from your 
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CUP mme |! consciousness of him. Shaw's comedy, 
ecd | "Fanny's First Play," and G. M. Cohan's 
drama, “Broadway Jones,” are neither 
of them pictures of the authors; they are 
pictures of imaginary characters. But 
the personalities of the two creators are 
just as certainly reflected in those works 
as if the authors were talking to us in 
the flesh, and nothing either writer could 
do would serve to prevent it. Shake- 
speare's characters are as impersonal, as | 
independent of their author, as any in all | 
the range of drama, yet no reader can fail 
to feel the binding thread of personality in 
all Shakespearean plays, their difference 
in quality from the plays of Marlowe or 
of Webster. Thackeray smiles through 
his novels, and Hardy mournfully broods 
through his. 

Exactly in the same way the nervous 
intensity of Mrs. Fiske, her personality, 
is apparent whether in “Tess” or “Becky 
Sharp”; or the rich, romantic vitality of 
Otis Skinner buoys up alike Hadj the 
Beggar in “‘Kismet’’ or Petruchio in “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” And these are 
not players who are said to “play them- 
selves,” but two of the most noted of 
our impersonators. Again, take another 
striking impersonator, who can more 
than almost any other now living sub- 
due his face and figure to his róle— 
George Arliss. Whether as Disraeli or 
Lord Steyne or the Devil or Septimus, 
he was still George Arliss for us, in a very 
important sense, for there is a something 
of suave, quiet, softly acid power about 
the man, about his voice, his hands, his 
personality, -which is inescapable and 
clutches us. “Acid in Septimus?" you 
cry, astonished. Yes, even as the sweet. 
childlike Septimus we felt Mr. Arliss’ 
acid bite, for he etches a part, and 
etchings may be soft and lovely as well 
as dark and grim. 


Bernhardt’s Fiery Nature and 
Duse’s Mona Lisa Face 


HERE then, are three of our greatest 
impersonators, and we have to admit, 
when we come to reflect on our impres- 
sions of them, that we could never mis- 
take the work of one for the work of 
another (fancy confusing Arliss and Skin- 
ner in the same róle!), that indeed their 
personalities are an inseparable and very 
important part of their charm and power. 
How much did Duse owe to her sad, 
Mona-Lisacal face? How much Bern- 
hardt to her bottled-lightning tempera- 
ment? How much Irving to his lean, 
aristocratic, dominating self? How much 
does Maude Adams owe to her elfin, 
winsome womanhood, or Ethel Barry- 
more to her beauty? We simply cannot 
divorce personality from acting. A pleas- 
ant or powerful personality is the actor's 
first, often his greatest, and always nearly 
his most needful, stock in trade. 

No; where the real problem comes is 
over the use he makes of it. Let us here 
again take examples: f 

An actor who is generally admitted on 
all sides to “play himself” is William 
Collier. He is at the extreme end of the 
scale. He never “makes up,” he is never 
an old man, or a foreigner, or anything 
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for a monologue. We go to see them be- 
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what he says and how he says it pleases 


us. We don’t know any more about 
life or other men and women when 
we come out of the theater than when 
we went in, but we have become better 
acquainted with William Collier. This 
is always pleasant, if not particularly 
profitable, and we are well content. But 
it doesn’t make Mr. Collier out much of 
an actor, in the true sense of the word. 
That indeed is “playing one's self." 


Does John Drew Play Himself 
or the Story? 


OHN DREW, also, is said by many peo- 

ple always to play himself. But does 
he? Mr. Drew always plays characters 
which call neither for disguise nor phy- 
sical alteration. But when the evening 
at a "Drew play" is over of what are 
you aware? You are aware of a story, 






OTIS SKINNER 
Whose rich, romantic vitality buoys up alike Hadj the Beggar in “Kismet” 
or Petruchio in “The Taming of the Shrew’ 











and of the place in this story as- 
sumed by the character Mr. Drew has 
been playing. In this year’s "Drew 
play," “The Perplexed Husband," you 
are aware of a man whose wife became 
obsessed by half-baked ideas regarding 
“woman’s rights,” who suffered much 
perplexity in a fine and generous spirit, and 
who ultimately caused common sense to 
triumph, and won his wife back. The 
dominant impression is not that you know 
qos Drew better, but that you have 
een entertained by a good story in £ 
highly probable and skilful manner. 
"Now that can mean only one thing: Mr. 
Drew has been impersonating. That he 
did it without the aid of false whiskers 
is but a greater tribute to his skill. 
Swinging now through this middle, 
disputed ground of Mr. Drew to the ad- 
mitted “impersonations,” let us consider, 
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say, Otis Skinner's beggar in “ Kismet,” 
one of the big things of our current stage. 
This Arabian Nights’ rascal, so full of 
humor, so full of pompous pride over his 
inferiors and servility before his supe- 
riors, so cruel yet so likeable, so di 
yet so charming, so aboundingly vital, 
so romantically zestful, is surely not Otis 
Skinner: he is an impersonation by the 
actor, out of the realms of sheer imagina- 
tion. And yet, as we have seen, he is Otis 
Skinner too, because Mr. Skinner, per- 
sonally, is full of humor, of vitality, of 
romantic zest, of virile charm. He has 
never played a part when these qualities 
did not stamp his work. He has in 
“Kismet,” then, but applied his person- 
ality; but, instead of applying it to the 
display of himself, he has applied it lib- 
erally to the display of a aractir a 
big, ample, varied, picturesque character; 
and so he becomes a big, ample, varied, 
picturesque actor. 

In other words, the more personality, 
and the more charming or powerful per- 
sonality, an actor has, the better. With- 
out it he will surely fail. The test for 
us, the audience, to apply is simply 
this: how has he used diu personality? 
Has he made it operative through his 
stage character or in spite of the stage 
character? Has he left us with the domi- 
nant impression of having seen him parade 
or of having, through him, learned more 
about the people in the author's play? 
Personality is an asset to be prized by 
players and public alike. The true test 
of acting comes in the ability of the pos- 
sessor to use it for purposes of character- 
painting—and it doesn’t matter in the 
least whether the character wears Orien- 
tal clothes and a beard or the latest fab- 
rics from Fifth Avenue. 


Maude Adams as Lady Macbeth, 
for Instance! 


BUT still we have not learned why one 

player fails to paint a character though 
he tries just as hard as another who suc- 
ceeds, and is personally, perhaps, just as 
charming. 

Sometimes—and this happens with the 
reatest actors, even with the Booths and 
Tivies it is because his personality 
simply will not fit the part. If Maude 
Adams were ten times the actress she is, 
nay, a thousand times, she could not 
play Lady Macbeth. But quite as often, 
probably, the reasons are either techni- 
cal or intellectual; either the actor has 
not the skill to make his effects, or has 
not the brains to understand the style 
demanded. 

Here we are getting into ground so 
extensive that it cannot be covered in a 
single article. But one or two main 
points may be laid hold of. Again we 
may best be served by examples. An 
excellent actor, Tyrone Power, plays 
Brutus in Faversham's revival of “ Julius 
Casar" this winter; another excellent 
actor, Frank Keenan, plays the lean and 
hungry Cassius. The one is effective, the 
other ineffective. Yet Mr. Keenan doubt- 
less has just as good an understanding of 
the character of Cassius as Mr. Power 
has of the character of Brutus. He prob- 
ably knows perfectly well what he ought 
to do—but he simply cannot do it. Lean 
and hungry he could be, if Cassius were 
a modern, in a modern pe» speaking 
modern prose. But Mr. Keenan has no 
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command whatever over the technique 
of blank-verse recitation. He has not 
the vocal control to express passion in 
iambics, keeping the words both melo- 
dious and passionate. He cannot achieve 
the dignity of blank verse tragedy. His 
sheriff in “The Girl of the Golden West” 
was a masterpiece of sinister realism. 
But Cassius is not realistic; he is classic, 
heroic; and Mr. Keenan has not the tech- 
nique to suggest it. His personality is not 
so much at fault, nor his intelligence. He 
has never been schooled, that is all. 

Take, again, the performance of Henry 
Kolker in an amusing little comedy this 
winter called “Our Wives." Mr. Kolker 
has often proved himself an able actor; 
yet in this piece he never achieves the 
illusion of character, nor indeed permits 
the play to create complete illusión either, 
because he does not understand the 
method of acting here required. The play, 
adapted from the German, is a blending 
of whimsical farce with really sensible 
satire and honest sentiment. Now, if you 
let farce get the upper hand you knock 

our sentiment into a cocked hat, while 
if you dwell heavily on the sentiment your 
farce becomes foolish. Mr. Kolker tries 
to blend the two by first dwelling on one, 
then on the other. The result is neither. 
'They must be chemically fused by the 
actor. It is the essence of the charm of 
whimsy that it is a chemical fusion; that, 
as in the plays of Barrie, the most touch- 
ing and the most fantastic things are one 
and indivisible. The actor playing it 
must be foolish seriously and serious 
lightly. But Mr. Kolker does not under- 
stand this,—or cannot so act if he does,— 
and so a good play has gone wrong. 

How technically to read blank verse, 
how to play whimsy, are problems of the 
actor's art which, obviously, the critic 
must not pose to answer. But it is his 
duty to tell when the problems are not 
successfully solved, and the public's duty, 
so far as it can, to discriminate in all cases 
between the actor's share and the author's 
share in the failure of a performance to 
interest or a character to come to life. 


When the Actor Does Not 
Move Us 


E MUST remember that it is the 
actor's ultimatetask to make charac- 
terscometo life; forthat God has given him 
his personality, his charming graces, his 
melodious voice, his expressive features, 
his flashing eye—if God has. When we 
fail to be touched by the suffering of a 
stage character in a play, we must ask 
whether it is because the character is not 
well drawn by the author, the situation 
true and human, or whether it is because 
the player does not personally fit the part, 
or whether it is because he or she lacks 
the intelligence to behave as this character 
should behave, or the skill to use voice 
and gesture properly in creating the effect. 
We have said Arliss is always Arliss, 
and his voice always his own. dius. But 
he colors it coldly for Steyne, suavely 
and warmly for Disraeli. That is a part 
of his technique of character creation. 
But if we hind a second actor using the 
same tone-quality in two contrasted 
parts, we may at once look there for one 
cause in his failure to characterize. Mrs. 
Fiske played thetragic Tess in one key, 
the ironic Becky Sharp in another. But 
if we find a second actress bringing to 
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MRS. FISKE 


The nervous intensity of Mrs. Fiske, her personality, is apparent 
| whether in “Tess” 


or “Becky Sharp” 








bear exactly the same methods of speak- 
ing, of laughing, of weeping, on two con- 
trasted plays, we realize her technical 
shortcomings as an actress. Personality 
has nothing to do with it: Mrs. Fiske 
loses no more of her personality in a new 
rôle than Billie Burke. She simply is able 
to dig a new channel for its expression, 
because she has acquired the proper tools 
and has the brains to use them. 

The creation of an illusion of character 
is the final test of acting, and the finer the 
personality of the player the finer char- 
acters can he create. Nothing but God 
and hard practice can impart to him his 
method, and nothing but a realization of 
his real duty can give him the impetus. 
And we all can aid him in his task, not 
by worshiping his personality any less, but 
by taking pains to understand his pur- 
pose more, to grasp first what the play in- 


tends to convey to the audience and then 
applauding the players most heartily when 
they most nearly convey it; not when their 
voices are loudest or their frocks prettiest, 
but when they seem to us most persua- 
sively the men and women of the drama. 

And here, perhaps, we find the true 
difference between the “old” acting and 
the “new.” Booth played Hamlet, a 
great part; and, since he played it well 
and properly, he achieved great acting. 
A modern player walks through the little 
affairs of Mr. Smith in Mr. Smith’s dining- 
room—and we say acting is dead. Yet 
let “ Julius Cæsar” be revived, let Wil- 
liam Faversham harangue the forum mob, 
and it seems to wake from sleep again. 
Why? Because Marc Antony is on the 
stage, not Mr. Smith of West One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth Street, and the 
fate of Rome is in the balance! 
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New Adventures in Contentment 


The Friendly Road | 





By David Grayson 
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I Play the Part of a Spectacle-Peddler 


ESTERDAY was exactly the sort 
of a day I love best—a spicy, un- 
expected, amusing day —a day 
crowned with a droll adventure. 

I cannot at all account for it, but it 
seems to me I take the road each morning 
with a livelier mind and keener curiosity. 
If you were to watch me narrowly these 
days, you would see that I am slowly 
shedding my years. I suspect that some 
one of the clear hill streams from which 
I have been drinking (lying prone on 
my face) was in reality the fountain of 
eternal youth. I shall not go back to see. 

It seems to me, when I feel like this, 
that in every least thing upon the road- 
side, or upon the hill, lurks the stuff of 
adventure. Lord, what a world it. is! 
A mile south of here I shall find all that 
Stanley found in the jungles of Africa; 
a mile north I am Peary at the Pole! 

You there, brown-clad farmer on the 
tall seat of your wagon, driving townward 
with a red heifer for sale, I can show you 
that life—your life—is not all a gra 
smudge, as you think it is, but canad, 

acked, loaded with miraculous things. 
[can show you wonders past belief in 
your own soul. I can easily convince 
you that you are in reality a poet, a 
hero, a true lover, a saint. 

It is because we are not humble enough 
in the presence of the divine daily fact 
that adventure knocks so rarely at our 
door. A thousand times I have had to 
learn this truth (what lesson so hard to 
learn as the lesson of humility!), and I 
suppose I shall have to learn it a thousand 
times more. This very day, straining my 
eyes to see the distant wonders of the 
mountains, I nearly missed a miracle by 
the roadside. 

Soon after leaving the minister and his 
family—I worked with them in their 
garden with great delight most of the 
forenoon—I came, within a mile, to the 
wide white turnpike—the Great Road. 

Now, I usually prefer the little roads, 
the little, unexpected, curving, leisurely 
country roads. The sharp hills, the 
pleasant deep valleys, the bridges not too 
well kept, the verdure deep grown along 
old fences, the houses opening hospit- 
ably at the very roadside, all these things 
I love. They come to me with the same 
sort of charm and flavor, only vastly 
magnified, which I find often in the essays 
of the older writers—those leisurely old 
fellows who took time to write, really 


write. The important thing to me about 
a road, as about life and literature, is 
not that it goes anywhere, but that it 
is livable while it goes. For if I were to 
arrive,—and who knows that I ever shall 
arrive?—I think I should be no happier 
than I am here. 

Thus I have commonly avoided the 
Great White Road—the broad, smooth 
turnpike—rock-bottomed and rolled by 
a beneficent State—without so much as 
a loitering curve to whet one’s curiosity, 
nor a thank-you-ma’am to laugh over, 
nor a sinful hill to test your endurance— 
not so much as a dreamy valley! It 
pursues its hard, unshaded, practical way 
directly from some particular place to 
some other particular place—and from 
time to time a motor-car shoots in at 
one end of it and out at the other, leaving 
its dust to settle upon quiet travelers like 
me. 

Thus to-day when I came to the turn- 
pike I was at first for making straight 


across it and taking to the hills beyond, - 


but at that very moment a motor-car 
whirled past me as I stood there, and a 
girl with a merry face waved her hand 
at me. I lifted my hat in return, and 
as I watched them out of sight felt a 
curious new sense of warmth and friend- 
liness there in the Great Road. 

“These are just people, too,” I said 
aloud—‘‘and maybe they really like it!” 

And with that I began laughing at 
myself, and at the whole big, amazing, 
interesting world. Here was I pitying 
them for their benighted state, and here 
were they, no doubt, pitying me for 
mine! 

And with that pleasant and satisfac- 
tory thought in my mind and a song in 
my throat I swung into the Great 
Road. 

“It doesn't matter in the least,” said 
I to myself, “whether a man takes hold 
of life by the great road or the little ones, 
so long as he takes hold.” 

And oh, it was a wonderful day! A 
day with movement in it; a day that 
flowed! In every field the farmers were 
at work, the cattle fed widely in the 
meadows, and the Great Road itself was 
alive with a hundred varied sorts of ac- 
tivity. Light winds stirred the tree-tops 
and rippled in the new grass; and from the 
thickets I heard the Blackbirds crying. 
Everything animate and inanimate, that 
morning, seemed to have its own clear 


voice and to cry out at me for my interest, 
or curiosity, or sympathy. Under such cir- 
cumstances it could not have been long— 
norwas it long—before I came plump upon 
the first of a series of odd adventures. 


MAY people, I know, abominate the 
roadside sign. It seems to them a des- 
ecration of nature, the intrusion of rude 
commercialism upon the perfection of 
natural beauty. But not I. I have no 
such feeling. Oh, the signs in themselves 
are often rude and unbeautiful, and I 
never wished my own barn or fences to 
sing the praises of swamproot or sarsa- 
parilla—and yet there is something 
wonderfully human about thcze painted 
and pasted vociferations of the roadside 
signs; and I don't know why they are 
less “natural” in their way than a house 
or barn or a planted field of corn. They 
also tell us about life. How eagerly 
they cry out at us, “Buy me, buy me”! 
What enthusiasm they have in their own 
concerns, what boundless faith in them- 
selves! How they speak of the enormous 
energy, activity, resourcefulness of human 


ind! 

Indeed, I like all kinds of signs. The 
autocratic warnings of the road, the musts 
and the must-nots of traffic, I observe 
in passing; and I often stand long at the 
crossings and look up at the finger-posts, 
and consider my limitless wealth as a 


traveler. By this road I may, at mv own 


pleasure, reach the Great City; by that,— 
who knows?—the far wonders of Cathay. 
And I respond always to the appeal 
which the devoted pilgrim paints on 
the rocks at the roadside: “Repent ye, 
for the kingdom of God is at hand,” and, 
though I am certain that the kingdom 
of God is already here, I stop always 
and repent—just a little—knowing that 
there is always room for it. At the 
entrance of the little towns, also, or 
in the squares of the villages, I stop often 
to read the signs of taxes assessed, or of 
political meetings; I see the evidences of 
homes broken up in the notices of auction 
sales, and of families bereaved in the dry 
and formal publications of the probate 
court. I pause, too, before the signs of 
amusements flaming red and yellow on 
the barns (boys, the circus is coming to 
town!), and I pause also, but no longer, 
to read the silent signs carved in stone 
in the little cemeteries as I pass. Sym- 
bols, you say? Why, they’re the very 
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A motor-car whizzed past. 


stuff of life. If you cannotsee life here in 
the wide road, you will never see it at all. 

Well, I saw a sign yesterday at the 
roadside that I never saw anywhere be- 
fore. It was not a large sign—indeed 
rather inconspicuous— consisting of a 
single word rather crudely painted in 
black (as by an amateur) upon a white 
board. It was nailed to a tree where 
those in swift passing cars could not avoid 
seeing it: 


REST. 


I cannot describe the odd sense of 
enlivenment, of pleasure, I had when I 
saw this new sign. 


“Rest!” I exclaimed aloud. “Indeed 
I will,” and I sat down on a stone not 
far away. 

“Rest!” 


_ What a sign for this very spot! Here 
in the midst of the haste and hurry of 
the Great Road a quiet voice was saying, 
"Rest." Someone with imagination, I 
thought, evidently put that up; some 
quietist offering this mild protest against 
the breathless progress of the age. How 
often I have felt the same way myself— 











“There he goes in the 
ruts again,” said the husky 
road-worker 


as though I were being swept onward 
through life faster than I could well en- 
joy it. For nature passes the dishes far 
more rapidly than we can help ourselves. 

Or perhaps, thought I, eagerly specu- 
lating, this may be only some cunning 
advertiser with rest for sale (in these days 
even rest has its price), thus piquing the 
curiosity of the traveler for the E EA 
which he will make a mile or so farther on. 
Or else some humorist wasting his wit 
upon the Fraternity of the Road, too 
willing (like me, perhaps) to accept his 
ironical advice. But ıt would be well 
worth while, should I find him, to see 
him chuckle behind his hand. 

So I sat there, very much interested, 
for a long time, even framing a rather 
amusing picture in my own mind of the 
sort of person who painted these signs, 
deciding finally that he must be a zealot 
rather than a trader or humorist. (Con- 
fidentially, I could not make a picture 
of him in which he was not endowed 
with plentiful long hair!) As I walked 
onward again, I decided that in any 
guise I should like to see him, and I 
enjoyed thinking what I should say if I 
met him. A mile farther up the road 
I saw another sign exactly like the first. 

“Here he is again,” I said exultantly, 
and that sign being somewhat nearer 
the ground I was able to examine it 


carefully, front and back, but it bore no 
evidence of its origin. 

In the next few miles I saw two other 
signs with nothing on them but the single 
word “Rest.” 

Now this excellent admonition—like 
much of the excellent admonition in this 
world—affected me perversely: it made 
me more restless than ever. I felt that 
I could not rest properly until I found 
out who wanted me to rest, and why. 
It opened indeed a limitless vista for 
new adventure. 


PRESENTLY, away ahead of me in the 

road, I saw a man standing near a one- 
horse wagon. He seemed to be engaged 
in some activity near the roadside, but 
I could not tell exactly what. As I 
hastened nearer I discovered that he 
was a short, strongly built, sun-bronzed 
man in working-clothes—and with the 
shortest of short hair. I saw him take 
a shovel from the wagon and begin 
digging. He was the road-worker. 

asked the road-worker if he had seen 
the curious signs. He looked up at me with 
a broad smile (he had good-humored, 
very bright blue eyes). 
“Yes,” he said, “but they ain’t for 
me. 
“Then you don’t follow the advice 
they give?” 

“Not with a section like mine,” said 
he, and he straightened up and looked 
first one way of the road and then the 
other. “I have from Grabow Brook, but 
not the bridge, to the top o’ Sullivan Hill, 
and all the culverts between, though 
two of ’em are by rights bridges. And I 
claim that’s a job for any full-grown man." 

He began shoveling again in the road 
as if to prove how busy he was. There 
had been a small landslide from an open 
cut on one side, and a mass of gravel and 
small boulders lay scattered on the 
smooth macadam. I watched him for a 
moment. I love to watch the motions 
of vigorous men at work, the easy play 
of the muscles, the swing of the shoulders, 
the vigor of stoutly planted legs. He 
evidently considered the conversation 
closed, and I, as—well, as a dusty man 
of the road—easily dismissed. (You have 
no idea, until you try it, what a weight of 
prejudice the man of the road has to 
surmount before he is accepted on easy 
terms by the ordinary members of the 
human race.) 

A few other well-intentioned observa- 
tions on my part having elicited nothing 
but monosyllabic replies, I put my bag 
down by the roadside and, going up to 
the wagon, got out a shovel, and without 
a word took my place at the other end 
of the landslide and began to shovel 
for all I was worth. 

I said not a word to the husky road- 
worker and pretended not to look at him, 
but I saw him well enough out of the 
corner of my eye. He was evidently 
astonished and interested, as I knew he 
would be: it was something entirely new 
on the road. He didn’t quite know 
whether to be angry, or amused, or 
sociable. I caught him looking over at me 
several times, but I offered no response. 
then he cleared his throat and said: 

“Where you from?" 

I answered with a monosyllable whic 
I knew he could not quite catch. Silence 
again for some time, during which | 
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shoveled valiantly and with great in- 
ward amusement. Oh, there is nothin 
like cracking a hard human nut! 
decided at that moment to have him 
invite me to supper. 

Finally, when I showed no signs of 
stopping my work, he himself paused 
and leaned on his shovel. I kept right on. 

"Say, partner," said he finally, “did 
you read those signs as you come up the 
road?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but they weren’t for 
me either. My section’s a long one 
too.” 

“Say, you ain't a road-worker, are 
you?” he asked eagerly. 

“Yes,” said I, with a sudden in- 
spiration, “that’s exactly what I am— 
a road-worker." 

* Put her there, then, partner," he said, 
with a broad smile on his bronzed face. 

He and I struck hands, rested on our 
shovels (like old hands at it), and looked 
with understanding into each other's 
eyes. We both knew the trade and the 
tricks of the trade; all bars were down 
between us. The fact is, we had both 
seen and profited by the peculiar signs at 
the roadside. 

"Where's your section?" he asked 
easily. 

“Well,” I responded, after considering 
the question, "I have a very long and 
hard section. It begins at a place called 
Prosy Common—do you know it?;— 
and reaches to the top of Clear Hill. 
There are several bad spots on the way, I 
can tell you." 

" Don't know it,” said the husky road- 
worker, “’tain’t round here, is it? In 
the town of Sheldon, maybe?” 


JUST at this moment, perhaps fortu- 
nately, for there is nothing so difficult 
to satisfy as the appetite of people for 
specific information, a motor-car whizzed 
past, the driver holding up his hand in 
greeting, and the road-worker and I 
responding in accord with the etiquette 
of the Great Road. 

“There he goes in the ruts a ain," 
said the husky road-worker. hy is 
it, I’d like to know, that everyone wants 
to run in the same 7-dentical track when 
ura got the whole wide road before 

m?" 

P That’ s what has long puzzled me too,” 
I said. "Why will people continue to 
run in ruts?” 

“It don't seem to do no good to put 
up signs," said the road-worker. 

“Very little indeed," said I. “The fact 
is, people have got to be bumped out 
of most of the ruts they get into." 

* You're right," said he enthusiasti- 
cally, and his voice dropped into the tone 
of one speaking to a member of the inner 
guild. “I know how to get 'em." 

“How?” I asked in an equally mys- 
terious voice. 

“I put a stone or two in the ruts!” 

“Do you?" I exclaimed. “I’ve done 
that very thing myself—many a time! 
Just place a good hard tru—I mean stone, 
with a bit of common dust sprinkled over 
it,in the middle of the rut, and they'll 
look out for that rut for some time to 
come.' 

* Ain't it gorgeous," 
road-worker, chuckling joyfully, 
see 'em bump?” 

*' [t is," said IL— gorgeous.” 


said the husky 
“to 


After that, shoveling part of the time 
in a leisurely way, and part of the time 
responding to the urgent request of the 
signs by the roadside (it pays to ad- 
vertise!), the husky road-worker and I 
discussed many great and important sub- 
jects, all, however, curiously related to 
roads. Working all day long with 
his old horse, removing obstructions, 
draining out the culverts, filling ruts and 
holes with new stone, and repairing the 
damage of rain and storm, the road- 
worker was filled with a world of prac- 
tical information covering roads and 
road-making. And having learned that 
I was of the same calling we exchanged 
views with the greatest enthusiasm. It 
was astonishing to see how nearly in agree- 
ment we were as to what constituted an 
ideal road. 

“Almost everything," said he, ‘‘de- 
pends on depth. If you get a good solid 
foundation, they ain't anything that can 
break up your road." 

* Exactly what I have discovered," I 
responded. ''Get down to bed-rock and 
do an honest job of building." 

“And don't have too many sharp 
turns." 

“No,” said I, “long leisurely curves are 
best—all through life. You have observed 
that nearly all the accidents on the road 
are due to sharp turnings." 

“Right you are!” he exclaimed. 

* A man who tries to turn too sharply 
on his way nearly always skids." 

“Or else turns turtle in the ditch.” 

But it was not until we reached the 
subject of oiling that we mounted to the 
real summit of enthusiastic agreement. 
Of all things on the road, or above the 


“Say, partner,” 


, ” 
aren t— 


suid the arene 


and he tapped his forehead and 


road, or in the waters under the road, 
there is nothing that the road-worker 
dislikes more than oil. 

“It’s all right,” said he, “to use oil for , 
surfacin’ and to keep down the dust. 
You don’t need much and it ain’t messy. 
-But sometimes when you see oil pumped 
on a road, you know that either the con- 
tractor has been jobbin’, or else the 
road’s worn out and ought to be rebuilt.” 

“That’s exactly what I’ve found," said 
I, “let a road become almost impassable 
with ruts and rocks and dust, and 
immediately some man says, ‘Oh, it’s 
all right—put on a little oil—’” 

hat’s what our supervisor is always 
sayin’,” said the road-worker. 

“Yes,” I responded, “it usually is the 
supervisor. He lives by it. He wants to 
smooth over the defects, he wants to 
lay the dust that every passer-by kicks 
up, he tries to smear over the truth 
regarding conditions with messy and ill- 
smelling oil. Above everything he doesn’t 
want the road dug up and rebuilt—says it 
will interfere with traffic, injure business, 
and even set people to talking about 
changing the route entirely! Oh, haven’t 
I seen it in religion, where they are doing 
their best to oil up roads that are entirely 
worn out—and as for politics, is not 
the cry of the party-roadster and the 
harmony-oilers abroad in the land?" 

In the excited interest with which this 
idea now bore me along I had entirely for- 
gotten the existence of my companion, 
and as I now glanced at him I saw him 
standing with a curious look of astonish- 
ment and suspicion on his face. I saw 
that I had unintentionally gone a little 
too far. So I said abruptly: 


are you sure you 


began to edge away 
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"Partner, let's get a drink. I’m 
thirsty.” 

He followed me, I thought a bit re- 
luctantly, to a little brook not far up the 
road where we had been once before. 
As we were drinking, silently, I looked at 
the stout young fellow standing there, 
and I thought to myself: 

What a good, straightforward young 
fellow he is anyway, and how thoroughly 
he knows his job! I thought how well 
he was equipped with unilluminated 
knowledge, and it came to me, whimsi- 
cally, that here was a fine bit of road- 
mending for me to do. 

Most people have sight, but few 
have insight; and as I looked into the 
clear blue eyes of my friend I had a sud- 
den swift inspiration, and before I could 
repent of it I had said to him in the most 
serious voice that I could command: 

“Friend, I am in reality a spectacle- 
peddler—" 

His glance shifted Nacameceaby to 
my gray bag. 

nd I want to sell you a pair of 
spectacles," I said. “I see that you are 
nearly blind.” 

“Me blind!” 

It would be utterly impossible to de- 
scribe the expression on his face. His 
hand went involuntarily to his eyes, and 
he glanced quickly, somewhat fearfully 
about. 

“Yes, nearly blind,” said I. “I saw it 
when I first met you. You don’t know 
it yourself yet, but I can assure you it is 
a bad case." 

I paused, and shook my head slowly. 
If I had not been so much in earnest, I 
think I should have been tempted to 
laugh outright. I had begun my talk with 
him half jestingly, with the amusing 
idea of breaking through his shell, but 
I now found myself tremendously en- 
grossed, and desiring nothing in the 
world (at that moment) so much as to 
make him see what I saw. I felt as 
though I held a live human soul in my 


' hand. 


“Say, partner," said the road-worker, 











“are you sure you aren't—" He tapped 
his forehead and began to edge away. 

I did not answer his question at all, ba: 
continued, with my eyes fixed on him: 

eee - 

It is a pecuhar sort of blindness 
Apparently, as you look about, you sc 
everything there is to see, but as a mate 
of fact you see nothing in the work 
but this road—" 

“Its time that I was seein’ it agan 
then," said he, making as if to tur 
back to work, but remaining with a dis 
turbed expression on his countenance. 

“The spectacles I have to sell," said l. 

“are powerful magnifers, "he glanced 
again at the gray bag. “When you 
them on you will see a thousand ee 
ful things beside the road—”’ 

“Then you ain't a road-worker afte 
all!" he said, evidently trying to be bluf 
and outright with me. 


Now your substantial, sober, prac 
cal American will stand only about » 
much verbal foolery; and there is nothing | 
in the world that makes him more u 
comfortable—yes, downright mad !—thar 
to feel that he is being played witt 

I could see that I had nearly reached the | 
limit with him, and that if I held him 
now it must be by driving the tuù | 
straight home. So I stepped over toward | 
him and said very earnestly: 

“My friend, don't think I am merels 
joking you. I was never more in earnest 
in all my life. When I told you I was: 
road-worker I meant it, but I had : 
mind the mending of other kinds :& 
roads than this." 

I laid my hand on his arm, and c 

lained to him as directly and simply « 
English words could do it, how when * 
had spoken of oil for his roads, I thoug* 
of another sort of oil for another sort ” | 
roads, and when he spoke of curves i 
his roads I was thinking of curves in th: 
roads I dealt with, and I explained to hi 
what my roads were. I have never seer. 
man more intensely interested: he neith 
moved nor took his eyes from my face. 

“And when I spoke of selling you - 
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pair of spectacles,” said I, “‘it was only a 
way of telling you how much I wanted 
to make you see my kinds of roads as 
well as your own.” 

I paused, wondering if, after all, he 
could be made to see. I know now how 
the surgeon must feel at the crucial mo- 
ment of his accomplished operation. Will 
the patient live or. die? 

The road-worker drew a long breath as 
he came out from under the anesthetic. 

“I guess, partner,” said he, “‘you’re try- 
ing to put a stone or two in my ruts!” 

I had him! 

* Exactly," I exclaimed eagerly, and I 
cannot convey the thrill it gave me. 

We both paused. He was the first 
to speak—with some embarrassment: 

“Say, you're just like a preacher I 
used to know when I was a kid. He was 
always sayin' things that meant some- 
thing else, and when you found out what 
he was drivin' at you always felt kind of 
queer in your insides." 

I laughed. 

"[t's a mighty good sign," I said, 
“when a man begins to feel queer in 
the insides. It shows that something 1s 
happening to him." 

ith that we walked back to the road, 
feeling very close and friendly—and began 
shoveling again, not saying much. After 
quite a time, when we had nearly cleaned 
up the landslide, I heard the husky 
road-worker chuckling to himself; finally, 
straightening up, he said: 

“Say, there's more things in a road 
than ever I dreamt of." 

“I see,” said I, “that the new spectacles 
are a good fit." 

The road-worker laughed long and 
loud. 


"You're a good one, all right," he 
said. “I see what you mean. I catch 
your point." 


“And now that you've got them on,” 
said I, “and they are serving you so 
well, I'm not going to sell them to you at 
all. I'm going to present them to you— 
for I haven't seen anybody in a long time 
that I've enjoyed meeting more than I 
have you." 

We nurse a fiction that people love 
to cover up their feelings; but I have 
learned that if the feeling is real and 
deep they love far better to find a way to 
uncover it. 


Next month's Adventure is entitled 


“Same here," said the road-worker 
simply, but with a world of genuine feeling 
in his voice. 

Well, when it came time to stop work 
the road-worker insisted that I get in 
and come home with him. 

“T want you to see my wife and kids," 
said he. 

'The upshot of it was that I not only 
remained for supper,—and a good supper 
it was,—but I spent the night in his 
little home, close at the side of the road, 
near the foot of a fine hill. And from time 
to time all night long, it seemed to me, I 
could hear the rush of cars going by in 
the smooth road outside, and sometimes 
their lights flashed in at my window, and 
sometimes I heard them sound their 
brassy horns. 

I wish I could tell more of what I 
saw there, of the garden back of the 
house, and of all the road-worker and 
his wife told me of their simple history— 
but the road calls! 

When I set forth early this morning 
the road-worker followed me out to the 
smoath macadam (his wife standing in 
the doorway with her hands rolled in her 
apron) and said to me, a bit shyly: 

“T’ll be more sort o'—sort o' interested 
in roads since I’ve seen you.” 

"Tl be along again some of these 
days," said I, laughing, "and I'll stop 
in and show you my new stock of spec- 
tacles. Maybe I can sell you another 

air! 
i “Maybe you kin," and he smiled a 
broad understanding smile. 

Nothing brings men together like 
having a joke in common. 

So I walked off down the road—in the 
best of spirits—ready for the events of 
another day. 

It will surely be a great adventure, one 
of these days, to come this way again— 
and to visit the Stanleys, and the Vedders, 
and the Minister, and drop in and sell 
another pair of specs to the road-worker. 
It seems to me I have a wonderfully 
rosy future ahead of me! 


P. S.—I have not yet found out who 
painted the curious signs; but I am not 
as uneasy about it as I was. I have seen 
two more of them already this morning— 
and find they exert quite a psychological 
influence. 
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A mother who purchased a Bruns- 
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The Army Speaks 


Extracts from Letters by 


Major-General Wood 
and 
Captain John McA. Palmer 


FIFTEENTH U. 8. INFANTRY 


AJOR-GENERAL WOOD, 

Chief of Staff of the United 

States Army, wrote to Ray 

Stannard Baker of THE AMER- 
ICAN MAGAZINE, objecting to certain state- 
ments made in “The Interpreter's House” 
for November. . We told General Wood 
that we should be more than glad to pub- 
lish any communication from him about 
ne army. General Wood’s letter fol- 
ows: 


“The article on the army which ap- 
peared in the November number of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE is, in my opinion, 
a most unfair and unwarranted criticism 
of the service, and in no way represents 
army conditions. The Department is 
making strong efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the soldier, and improve mili- 
tary instruction, and it can be safely said 
that no Government takes better care of 
its enlisted personnel than the United 
States. The men as a class are of good 
character, and with the allowance which 
they receive in addition to their pay 
they are very well paid; for, in addition 
to their pay, they receive food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and medical attendance, and 
also an insurance against disability re- 
sulting from service, and are retired on a 
liberal allowance if they remain in the 
service. 

“Tt is the policy of the Department 
to shorten the term of enlistment to the 
lowest point consistent with efficient train- 
ing, and send the men back to their civil 
occupations, holding them as members of 
the reserve on the general lines indicated 
in my annual report. 

“T appreciate very much the action you 
have taken in this matter. It is in ac- 
cordance with my previous experiences 
with you in all publie questions. 

" Very sincerely yours, 


"LEONARD WOOD." 


Captain. John. McAuley Palmer has 
criticized the article in more detail as 
follows: 


“I read the article in ‘The Inter- 
preter's House’ and was very much dis- 
appointed. I was disappointed because 
it presented a view of army life that was 
very discouraging to all of us, but, as an 
old friend of THe AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
I was disappointed because you published 
it, and particularly because it appeared 
in ‘The Interpreter's House.’ There are 
some elements of truth in the article, but 
never the whole truth, and, of course, 


you know from your editorial experience 
what wrong impressions part truth can 
give. 

“For example, the annual report of 
the Secretary of War is quoted, in which 
the Secretary frankly calls attention to 
an abuse in our military system. It 
would have been more fair if enough of 
the context had been presented to show 
that the Secretary only quoted the evil 
condition in order to propose an effective 
remedy for it. Our military prisons con- 
tain criminals in the ordinary sense of 
the word, and they also contain offenders 
against military discipline. The Secre- 
tary proposed to separate the purely mil- 
itary offenders from the convicts in order 
to give the former an opportunity to 
redeem their military records, to become 
good soldiers again, and, ultimately, to 
secure an honorable discharge. This is 
the reform that has been accomplished 
in England and other foreign countries, 
and is not only humane, but is based on 
good sense. This policy has already 
been carried into effect, in so far as it 
can be done through executive action 
alone, and recommendations have been 
made for the necessary legislation to carry 
it fully into effect. All of this was con- 
tained in the Secretary’s report, from 
which your Reporter has abstracted a 
single part. 

“In another place, under the heading 
‘An Awful Commentary,’ the fact that 
a corporal in charge of a deserter was 
heard to use obscene language leads to 
this conclusion: ‘I think the deserter did 
well to choose penal servitude instead of 
the conditions reflected by such conver- 
sation.’ This, of course, 1s only a figure 
of speech, but I can't think it is quite 
an honest figure of speech, for the writer 
must have known that the language of 
one corporal was not an adequate or 
sufficient reflector of the conditions of 
military service. It is this very element 
of unfairness that I dislike about the 
article. 

*Nobody will deny that there are hard 
conditions in the army; that the men 
who serve in isolated places, and who, in 
many cases, must lead an abnormal life. 
will be surrounded, in many cases, by ar 
abnormal atmosphere. In dealing wic 
this problem our government has greater 
difficulties than any other governmen: 
I visited Aldershot last summer, ant 
found in each barracks a comfortab: 
club or canteen, where the soldiers cou.’ 
have reasonable and sensible recreation. 
and could be served beer and tobacco x 
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an orderly, respectable and comfortable 
place. For a number of years this has 
been illegal in our country, because some 
of the moralists who influence legislation 
practically have cut out the canteen, as an 
evil, and have turned the soldier out of 
his club into the dives that have grown 
up in the neighborhood of military posts. 
This is another example of reform based 
on merely a partial view of actual con- 
ditions. 

** Again, I find what can hardly be con- 
strued otherwise than as an argument 
for desertion. I quote the sentence in 
full: ‘The man who deserts from the 
army in time of war may deserve pun- 
ishment, but the man who deserts from 
the army in time of peace merely gives 
up his job. Wherein is he different 
from the mechanic or postal clerk who 
does not like his work and resigns?’ Let 
us now test this proposition in the light 
of the actual function of the regular 
army. 

“In time of war the United States army 
has generally been a large army of vol- 
unteers. The regular army is the nucleus 
for its formation and the school of its 
traditions and esprit. The proposition 
is, according to Reporter, that it would 
be wrong to desert from this body after 
a state of war exists, but that before a 
state of war exists, leaving it is only leav- 
ing a job. In this connection, I waive 
the fact that the soldier differs from the 
postal clerk, in that he has formally taken 
a solemn oath to serve his country for a 
stated period, unless sooner discharged 
by competent authority. Whatever im- 
morality there may be in such a breach 
of faith and contract we will at this 
time omit. 

“I wish to consider only the proposition 
that there is a difference between the 
offense in war and in peace. One of the 
functions of the regular army is to defend 
the Panama Canal. Suppose that, after 
the outbreak of war, it was found that 
half of the soldiers proper for that gar- 
rison had decided to quit their jobs before 
war was declared and before they could 
be replaced, or suppose that the Presi- 
dent, as Commander - in - Chief of the 
army, knowing that a powerful enemy 
was planning operations against us and 
knowing also the danger and excitement 
which would result from calling out the 
militia or volunteers, should concentrate 
the regular army to cover some position 
of vital importance which otherwise might 
be seized by our enemy even before a 
declaration of war,—no doubt this would 
cause considerable inconvenience to a 
large number of men; no doubt it would 
make their jobs less attractive, but it 
would have the most serious conse- 
quences if, following Reporter's advice, 
they should follow their inclination and 
give it up. The fact is that honorable 
officers and enlisted men of the regular 
army feel that their obligation to the 
government is the same in peace and 
war. 

“But, even if there be a difference, who 
has to decide when a state of war ex- 
ists? Under our modern conditions, the 
only armies that are worth anything are 
the armies that can be counted upon to 
Obey orders and to serve whether the 
individuals composing it like the job or 
not. 

“Military service is a status which can- 


not be terminated except under con- | 
ditions provided by law. It is a status, 
in a legal sense, precisely like marriage, 
and an individual can no more terminate 
it on his own inclination than a man can | 
grant himself a divorce because he does 
not like his matrimonial job. 

"We either need an army or we do not 
need it. If we don't need it, the only 
moral thing to do is to abolish it. If we 
do need it, then it should be maintained 
in efficiency and sufficiency. If we do 
need it, it must contain officers and en- 
listed men. The institution itself may 
be an evil, but if it is a necessary evil, 
no moral reproach attaches to the indi- 
viduals who serve in it. 

“So far as the moral character of the 
average American soldier goes, I want to 
say that in somewhat more than twenty 
years of service as an officer, I have 
always felt that the highest goal for me 
was to strive to be worthy of the men 
that I had the honor to command. They 
are brave, honest, have learned to obey, 
and, through soldierly obedience, have 
gained in self-respect, and I take frank 
issue with Reporter in his charge that 
an enlistment is a school of vice. I have 
seen too many instances of the other kind. 
I have seen many raw, uncouth bump- 
kins become gallant, self-respecting men 
and whether they remained in the serv- 
ice or not, most of them have profited 
by it. 

“Tt is possible to pick out a number of 
truthful statements in the article, but on 
the whole it is a discussion of a most seri- 
ous public question by a man who is 
evidently not an interpreter. We have 
serious problems to contend with in the 
army, and we recognize them, and are 
frank about Hen is we realize that 
they are problems that must be solved, 
and that we cannot quit the job just 
because we do not like it in some re- 
spects. 





“Sincerely yours, 


“JOHN McAULEY PALMER.” 


Joseph’s Lament 
By Harry Kemp 


Y BOY, my boy, and art thou dead? 
Would they had stretched these limbs 
instead 
Upon this bitter leafless tree! 
But thou wouldst pay small heed to me! 
Yet hadst thou given me heed, my boy, 
Thow dst known a workman’s quiet joy: 
To sit in the declining sun 
At peace when the day's stint is done— 
A wife had sat at thy right hand: 
A cot, a little space of land 
With one gray olive tree before, 





And a seat by a vine-clad door 

Had blessed thee, happy at thy trade, 
And a small son had climbed and played 
With broken prattle on thy knee— 

But, son. thy soul was deal to me 





And so thou hang st where all may see 
O shameful death! O shameless tree! 


My murdered boy! . . . Woe, woe is me! 
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before filling 










Keeps when opened 


Delicious 
Appetizing 
Satisfying 
Every tomato selected—only 
the choice, red-ripe ones used— 
cooked lightly that the natural 
flavor is retained, and seasoned 
delicately with pure spices. 
Prepared in modern, sanitary 
kitchens, immaculate in their 
cleanliness. 






















Contains only those ingredients 
Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Order an assortment of our products from 
your grocer; it includes Soups, Jams, Jellies, 
Preserves, Meats, Canned Fruits and Vegeta- 
bles—each as delicious as Blue Label Ketchup. 
Our booklet “Original Menus" will be found help- 
ful; it contains many hints for dinners and lunch 

cons. Your name and your grocer s (mention- JU 
ing this magazine) will bring it. t Nye 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 




















Certain entries made in 


The Diary of a Cop 


after passing through the grades of 


Patrolman and S ergeant 


The Wardman 


ARCH 1st—Was promoted to 

lieutenant six weeks ago, and 

to-day the captain turned over 

the monthly reports to me. His 
old wardman has been transferred to 
Brownsville over in the East New York 
section of Brooklyn. He was getting 
five per cent. of the collections, but that 
wasn’t enough, and the captain caught 
him holding back some of the kale that 
should have been turned in. 

There ain’t any such real job as ward- 
man, but the name is used right along for 
the captain’s confidential lieutenant, who 
makes out the monthly reports and sees 
that the right places are protected. In 
the old days under Tweed there was a 
graft-collector for each ward, a police 
district in those days 
covering a ward as a 


by Michael F—— 


Illustrations by Monte Crews 


to start up. Two other big houses pay 
.$1,000 a month. Pool-rooms, stuss and 
crap games, and the smaller outfits all 
over the city pay from $200 a month down 
to $50. 


Marcu 18—The collections are getting 
bigger. The money is all paid in cash, 
and it keeps me busy carting it in. We 

ot the right kind of a commissioner now. 
He is honest, and no one would accuse 
him of taking a cent of money or standing 
for any kind of graft. The only trouble 
with him is that he keeps a shoo-fly squad 
trailing us. But it doesn’t take us long 
to spot them, and I get my five per cent. 
for running the chance of any of them 
getting me. ; 

When New York gets a high-toned guy 
for the head of the cops, everybody 1s 





rule. his wardman 
was on the force as a 
plain-clothes cop, and 
didn’t do anything but 
make the regular col- 
lections for protection. 
The politicians copped 
nearly all of the graft 
in those days through 
this wardman.  After- 
ward the cop began to 
cop it, and that is how 
the word cop began to 
be used for "getting it." 

There are about 
10,000 cops on the 
force, and a low esti- 
mate of the graft paid 
for protection when 
Tammany is in power, 
and there is a liberal 
administration, is 
$2,500,000 a year. 
There isn't one in a 
hundred of the cops 
that gets a look-in on 
the big graft. It all 
goes straight to the 
higher-ups. Even 
those who get the graft 
don't extort it from 
anybody. It is given 
to them freely, and by 
the people who are will- 
ing to pay to run a busi- 
ness prohibited by law. 

The ordinary gam- 
bling-house pays $200 
a month, but one of the 
biggest and finest in 
the country paid $4,500 
74 


She said her daughter, 
Annie Murphy, thir- 
teen years old, had not 
been home for two 
nights 












satisfied. The newspapers praise the 
mayor, and the people think Tammany is 
all right. But he doesn't know anything 
about the police system, and it is easy t 
fool him. In the White Light distri 
there is one big Tammany politician whe 
is the man to take orders from when it 
comes to letting the gambling and di- 
orderly houses run. He gets his share, 
about one fourth of the graft, through : 
confidential representative. 

There used to be plenty of easy sm:! 
graft in the White Light precincts from 
the disorderly houses and the women ci 
the street. Even the cop on the beat 
could make good money, and the pla: 
clothes men who used;to round them ur 

ot theirs. In every station there was 2 
unch of professional bondsmen who wer: 
bail for the women at so much a head. 

The meanest of 2l 
the graft is taken by 
the cheap district pol- 
ticians. Some of them 
have interests in the 
houses, and _ hote's 
where ple are not 
required to have bag- 
gage. They not only 
get this money, bur 
they also charge from 
$200 a year up to met 
and women for selling 
newspapers at the sub- 
way and elevated en 
trances. They inves: 
in the gambling anc 
disorderly houses as s- 
lent partners. 


Marcu 20—Having 
trouble with the rougt 
bunch at No. — West 
Forty-fifth Street 
There is a café in the 
basement and wine 
rooms and rooms for 
lodgers on the three 
top floors. There's nw 
gambling there, but it 
is the kind of a place 
that is handy for 3 
cadet. It is close m 
all the theaters, and 
there's always a bunt 
of kids hanging aroun! 
the stage doors wanting 
to get jobs in the chorus 
or to see the actors ans 
actresses come out aÔ 
ter the show. The man 
on the beat told h» 
sergeant about seeing 


P 
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HE tire for you is the one that you can put on 
and forget. Kelly-Springfield Tires frequently 
run along on cars unnoticed for 8,000 miles or so. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Company 
20 Vesey Street, New York 


Branch offices in New York, Chicago, Rhiladelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Seattle, Atlanta, Akron, O., Buffalo 

The Hearn Tire & Rubber Co., Columbus, O. Southern Hardware & Woodstock Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 

Bering Tire & Rubber Co., Houston, Texas Atkinson Tire & Supply Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Boss Rubber Co., Denver, Colo. Savell Davis Rubber Works, Augusta and Savannah, Ga. 

Todd Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. C. D. Franke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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girls in short skirts going in the place. I 
told the sergeant I would report the mat- 
ter to the captain. Went into the boss's 
room when he looked like he was feeling 
all right, and told him what the sergeant 
said. 

“I know the place, Mike," he says, 
getting red in the face. Then he shut up 
for a minute and began reading some 
papers. I waited, and then he said, 
“Don’t do anything un- 
til I tell you.” He 
seemed worried. 


Marcu 22—A woman 
from Tenth Avenue come 
over to the station last 
night to complain about 
that Forty-fifth Street 
joint. She said her 
daughter, Annie Mur- 
phy, thirteen years old, 
had not been home for 


two nights. She said 
the child was stage- 
struck, and she had 


hunted for her around 
the stage doors. A cab- 
driver told her he had 
seen the kid go away 
with a young fellow, and 
that he had seen plenty 
of young girls taken to 
the Forty-fifth Street 
place. She left her ad- 
dress. 


APRIL I — The ser- 
geant made another hol- 
ler to me to-day about 
the wine-room place. He 
took me to one side and 
said that he couldn't 
stand for that dive. He 
says that he's got two 
girls of his own, and that, 
while he ain't any saint 
and is glad to get a look- 
in when there's a good 
thing in reach, the place 
is getting his goat. I 
told him I would see the 
captain again. 

Went into the cap- 
tain's room and found 
him half-soused. I 
started to back out, but 
he wanted to know what 
I wanted. I told him 
what the sergeant said. 
and he looked so savage 
I thought he was going 
to throw his gun at me. 

" Mike," he says, 
"what kind of a guy is 
this sergeant? Does he 
want to be handed any- 
thing?" 

I told the captain the sergeant would 
take a piece of change, but he looked like 
he was on the level in complaining about 
the place. I told him the cadets were 
thick all through the neighborhood. 

"There's plenty of such places, Mike,” 
he says, "and I’m dawned: sorry we got 
to stand for a one of them. If we pull 
that joint the people who get the money 
from it will set up a holler, and before we 
know it we'll all be shifted and another 
crew will be in this station and the dive 
running right along again. Do you get 


me: 


maniac from jumping into the river. 


He got up and walked around the 
room. "Its up to somebody else to 
tackle that job," he says. “Explain it to 
the sergeant and slip him a hundred at 
the end of the week." 


APRIL 14— There's a rumble. 
The Murphy woman complained to 
the Gerry Society, and the society tells 


the D. A. The D. A. takes a bunch ot 





In the early part of the winter a bridge cop gave his life trying to prevent a 


men and raids the Forty-fifth Street 
place. Three girls under age were found, 
and a warrant was issued for a prominent 
man. 


May r— The sergeant has been trans- 
ferred to the lower East Side. The man 
wanted in the Forty-fifth Street case sur- 
rendered to-day to the D. A., and was 
released on bail. He has one of the most 
prominent lawyers in the country to 
defend him, and a lawyer to assist who 
is one of the crookedest in the business. 
The big lawyer won't know what the 





He was dragged over by the Bug 


little lawyer is doing to witnesses. Ir 
will be an easy get-away for the de- 
fendant. 


Mav 20— Everything going along 
smoothly, and there is no trouble in the 
gambling-house line. There are houses in 
all of the Forties where the limit is high, 
and even poker-rooms like Bridgey's are 
serving free champagne-suppers to their 

suckers. The Tammany 
sports are satisfied, and 
the captain is piling up 
a bank-account. 


June 1—Moved the 
family to a better flat, 
one with windows look- 
ing over Morningside 
Park. Minnie and the 
two kids are doing fine, 
and it is some T 
from the first year as a 
cop, when we nearly 
starved to death in three 
rooms, trying to pay for 
uniforms and equipment 
out of a salary of $800 
a year. 

The Lieutenants’ As- 
sociation is raising a 
bunch of money to get 
the detective sergeants 
made first-grade lieuten- 
ants. It means a boost 
in their pay. You can’t 
get any law passed at 


Albany without paying 
the Dick Turpins up 
there. We are all send- 


EUN We can afford it. 
"here's graft every- 
where, and lots of honest 
graft. Harry Ebbins, 
my district-leader, tells 
me that things was never 
better in his business. 
Tammany has the board 
of aldermen and the 
heads of nearly ail the 
departments. Harry 
has strengthened the 
Tammany vote in his 
district by getting a lot 
of small jobs for the 
right people. If a man 
is put on a broom in 
the street all his family 
works for Harry on elec- 
tion day. He got me 
on the cops and helped 
get me promoted to 
where I am. 


June 1o— The prom- 
inent man arrested on 
complaint of the Gerry 
society found not guilty. 
The team-work of the lawyers got him 
off. There was only one witness—a 
woman—to corroborate the testimony of 
three kids, and she went back on the 
D. A. when she took the stand. The 
society took charge of the kids. 

The commissioner is getting in touch 
with the ax. His head is going to fall in 
the basket. Everything was going nice 
and smooth when he gets a law passed 
permitting him to demote a police officer 
and shoot him anywhere pounding a 
beat. 

If he suspects an inspector or a captain, 
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People who stop to think 
about Varnish save a 
lot of money on it. 


Aside from food and clothing, the majority of 
the things you buy are varnished. 


Of course you pay for the varnish and pay for 
pulling il on. 

Vamish, bad or good, costs little: Wamishing 
costs a great deal—especially Re-Vamishing. 


For instance: 
$40.00 to $200.00 to re-vamish the Motor Car. 
$4.00 to $10.00 for the vamish. 


Floors, Stairs, Front Doors, Carriages, Yachts, 
etc., must be periodically re-varnished. 


Economy or Extravagance is fixed by the 
length of the period. 


- Murphy Varnishes save half or two-thirds of 
your re-vamishing bills. 


ie. They last 2 or 3 times as long as ordi- 
nary well-advertised vamishes. 


The Varnish e NEWARK, 
mers Murphy Varnish Company N. J. 

diui FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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Save Furniture Dollars! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and 
the saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth 
more than $2.21 a minute, don't read any further. 

This advertisement is for those 
who want high-grade furniture at 
rock-bottom prices and approve a 
sélling plan that actually saves big 
money. 


Over 30,000 


American Homes 


buy Come-Packt Furni- 
ture for these substantial 
reasons. Here is anj 
example of Come-Packt B 
economy. 

This handsome table is 


Me 'nWhi A ; 
Erden Sayawnite Oak: Come -Packt Price $11.75 


markings; honestly Shipping Weight 150 Ibs. 
made; beautifully finish- Sold on a Year’s Trial 













No. 300 Library Table 


sum order. lelght — — 
nches; top, x2 
inches; legs, 5 inches Ap 
uare. Oo drawers; 
choice of Old Brass or - 
ood — FURNITURE ~~ 


Racks. It Somes 
to you in four sections, packed in a compact crate, 
shipped at knock-down rates. » 


Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes 
you have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 











WEE ER tat rei, rome 
. an 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., — 315 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 
UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTION 

AT HOME 


Greatest law school for home study in the world now offers 
COMPLETE THREE-YEAR TUITION CREDIT, VALUE $100.00, 
WITHOUT CHARGE. Distinguished Faculty and special lec- 
turers. Same studies as Harvard, Michigan and other big law schools. 
Guarantee to coach FREE graduates failing to pass bar eram. Special 
business law course. Write for catalog and particulars at once—rhile 
scholarship offer is open. Pay only for text and postage. Offer limited— 
write immediately. 


STUD 
LAW 












Schoo} of Law 
Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 


22 YEARS OF SUCCESS. Instruction by 
mail adapted to everyone. FOR AMBI- 
TIOUS MEN who want to prepare for practice 
or who want to take our business law course 
so as to better their business prospects. Takes 
spare time only. Can refer to successful 
graduates located in every section of 
the country. Handsome catalogue and 
Easy Payment Plan free. 

The Sprague Correspondence School of Law 


HOME 254 American Bldg, Detroit, Mich. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH ITALIAN 


_ To speak it, to understand It, to read 
it, to write it, there is but one best way. 






























You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 


You must see it printed 
correctly til] your eye knows 
it. 


V [ fe You must talkit and write 
it. 


N : z All this can be done best 
c— by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
-— METHOD 


Rosenthal’s Practical Lingui 
with s Linguistry 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like 

It i» a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. Itis notexpensive—all members of the family 
can use it You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient tímes, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known menibers of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges: 


Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U.S. Military Academy. 
Send for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer and terms 

for exay payments 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 













he can send him out on the street as a 
patrolman or put him on a job as door- 
man up in the wodds. There ‘is only 
one way to beat out that law, and that 
is to get rid of the commissioner and 
ut some crook or a simp in his place. 
Pe politicians will always attend to 
that. : 


Jury 1—Harry Ebbins give me a quiet 
tip. The politicians are going to change 
the graft system. The closing of the race- 
tracks has pushed into the Tenderloin all 
the bookmakers, touts, pool-sellers, and 
crooks that made their living following 
the ponies. Some of them are hard up 
enough to hire out as gunmen. They got 
to get a living somehow without working, 
I guess. Gambling is their trade, and 
now there is six stuss-games in the East 
Side where there was one only a short 
time ago, and the White Light section 
is filling up with poker rooms and all 
sorts oF outfits. Things is so bad that 
some of them are running regular crap- 
games with a bank on the sidewalks, 
and using crooked dice. Harry says 
the big fellows are going to straighten 
out things, or business will be ruined 
for them. The new plan is to run the 
protection—and graft—from  headquar- 
ters. 


AucusT 17—Inspector Jim McCafferty 
in charge of Central Office, is slated to be 


_ “Say,” he says, “the kid in the 
back room never killed herself. She 
wasn’t pushed in the river, but she 
was pushed to the river all right" 


He is the chief of all 


fired to Brooklyn. 
the bulls, and is the poorest man on the 


force. He is too honest. Signs of a 


general shake-up. 


SEPTEMBER 16—The commissioner is 
being pounded. He will resign soon. 


OcroBER 1—My captain transferred, 
the inspector transferred, and I got my 
walking-papers to the Oak Street station. 
I hollered for Harry Ebbins to help me 
keep in the game. He dropped in and 
told me things would shape up all right, 
and that Tammany was just fixing things 
so they would work better. He says to 
keep my mouth shut. “‘Look at Muy, 
the head of Tammany,” he says. “Take 
a lesson from him and keep your mouth 
shut. He ain’t said ten words in thirty 
years, and he started with a little saloon 
down by the gas-houses. He never 
worked, and he’s a rich guy.” 


NovEMBER I—The commissioner was 
forced to resign, and a tengan squad 
is being shaped up. McCafferty sent to 
» 


Brooklyn. I’m holding down a desk job 
in the Oak Street station. 


NovEMBER 20— The new commissioner 
didn't last long. He has resigned without 
saying anything, and is to get another 
job. He wasn't thick enough. What is 
wanted is a real wooden head with a high 
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reputation. Harry Ebbins says they will 
get him all right. 


DecemBeR 1—The Oak Street cap- 
tain is laid up, and I am acting. There’s 
nothing to do but loaf about the station- 
house or write in my little book to kill 
time. 


FEBRUARY 28—General alarm sent out 
from headquarters for Annie Murphy, 
thirteen years old, daughter of Agnes 
Murphy, No. — Tenth Avenue. Girl's 
description read to all the platoons, fol- 
lowing regulations. When last seen she 
wore short blue dress, white stockings, 
black shoes, white waist, blue reefer 
jacket, turned-down white collar, red 
tie, and tam-o'-shanter hat of black. 
Described as pretty, a blonde, with blue 
eyes. Weighs about ninety pounds, looks 
older than thirteen, and wore a bangle 
bracelet and Sacred Heart medal. She 
was one of the girls found in a White 
Light raid, I remember. 


Marcu 1— The Oak Street station is 
a worse hole than I thought it was. 
(There's the Brooklyn Bridge almost on 
the roof. Cherry Hill is right under our 
noses, the newspapers are to the west, 
and the river to the east. 

Oak Street is about as long as the door- 
man’s pipe-stem. It is jammed in where 
New Ehab. New Bowery, Vande- 
water, Pearl, Cherry, Batavia, and a 
dozen other streets get balled up. It’s a 
junk-shop and fence precinct. It’s the 
kindergarten for thieves, where kids 
start stealing lead pipe, brass nozzles, 
and old iron, and the junkies buy it from 
them. The mothers are always hounding 
the police to get after the junkies. 


HERE is some white-slaving done in 

the dance-halls to the north and east, 
where the working girls are packed in 
like sardines. There is a few hop-joints 
and stuss-games, and the rum-mills along 
South Street and Park Row. All kinds 
of human beings live down here, and 
are packed in close together. The Chi- 
nese have overflowed through Chatham 
Square, and there is a Greek colony 
mixed up with them and with Irish, 
Italians, and Russians. 

There ain’t another precinct in New 
York like this one. Pearl Street is the 
biggest street east of Park Row, and it is 
as crooked as the crookedest election- 
district captain in Tammany. There are 
so many streets tangled up about it that 
the people don't know half the time 
iliether they are coming or going. Chas- 
ing a dip or a gunman in this neighbor- 
hood is like looking for Paddy's flea. 
There he is—and there he ain't. In 
the daytime the noise is terrible from 
the bridge, the elevated tracks, and the 
heavy trucks on the rough stone blocks. 
At night there ain't a light in a window 
except from the drug-stores, saloons, and 
printing-shops. 


Marcu 1to—In the early part of the 
winter a bridge cop gave his life trying 
to prevent a maniac from jumping into 
the river. He was dragged over by the 
Bug. They won’t get his body until the 
ice breaks loose. The undercurrents drag 
the bodies under the wharves, or they go 
up the river with the tide, and then 


they land in pockets around Randall’s 
Island, Blackwell’s Island, and North 
Brother Island. 

There were two hundred bodies pulled 
out of one of those pockets after the 
Slocum disaster. Every roustabout and 
longshoreman on the East River under 
the old bridge is looking for the body 


with the blue uniform and shield. 


Marcu 12—There’s been a little mild 
weather and big ice-cakes are coming 
down the river. The police-boat Patrol 
is dragging again for the body near the 
Manhattan side. She throws out heavy 
lines with weights and smaller lines 
attached. Each small line carries six 
hooks with six barbs each, about the size 
of a small shark-hook. She goes under 
slow speed, and the hooks scrape the 
bottom of the river. 

Spent two hours on the Patrol just to 
get rid of the rummies and the pawn- 
brokers at the station. The lieutenant 
pilot said it was getting near the busy 
time for the crew of the Patrol. There 
ain’t much doing on the boat in winter, 
but when warm weather starts the river 
begins to give up something. People— 
mostly women—keep jumping in all win- 
ter. They don’t mind the cold. None of 
them shows up again until the broken ice 

acked under the wharves loosens up. 
There is an average of one a day all the 
ear round that take the river route. 
[here's more than that takes gas or 
carbolic. 


Marcu 18—The Patrol went over to 
the Brooklyn side to-day. I watched her 
from the fire-boat pier. It was snowing 
hard in puffs, big, pancake flakes. Then 
the warm air from the sky-scrapers and 
the streets would change the snow to 
rain. The clouds were all broken, and 
now and then the sun would come stream- 
ing down through rain or snow. 

I never before see such a day, or such 
a damned dismal place as down in South 
Street around the bridge piers. It’s 
em the finest time of the year for 

egging and for selling shoe-strings, and 
every hole in the wall close to the old 
Jerry McCauley Mission has sent out a 
phony cripple or two to work the soft 
ones up-town or around Wall Street. 
Lots of them could afford taxicabs, but 
they got to be good and wet before the 
money begins to come in. 

The Patrol worked up the river on the 
other side toward the sugar refineries, 
and when I lost sight of her I went back 
to the station. I was no sooner in the 
station than the man on the South Street 
beat reports that a wharf-rat hooks the 
corpse of a girl right near the fire-boat 
pier where I had been loafing. The fire- 
men got busy and pulled out the floater. 
The patrol-wagon brought the body to 
the station, and it was laid on the floor 
in the back room to wait the orders of 
the coroner. 

The matron looks over all the bodies of 
women. She went in the room, straight- 
ened the clothes, and put a sheet over it. 
She told me the floater hadn’t been in 
hardly more than a month. Following 
regulations, I told the desk lieutenant to 
telephone a description to headquarters. 
He went to the back room and stayed 
there a few minutes. Then he got head- 
quarters. He reported the find and de- 








are well developed and strong; 
their smiling faces indicate good 


health and happiness. 

If you start your baby on 
Mellin’s Food today, he will 
grow strong and healthy, as 


have thousands of others. 


Write today for a Trial 
Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin's Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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1 can travel in comfort and safety at 
ittle expense on the large, modern, 
one-cabin steamers of the BALTIMORE- 
SOUTHAMPTON-RREMEN SERVICE of the 
| NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. Write today to 
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A Wonderful Picture! 


HE OAKLAND reminds you of a wonderful picture— 
the work of a great artist. 
complete in every detail, the car appeals to 
you at once as the creation of a master. 


Beautiful to the eye, 


There are hundreds of five-passenger, four-cylinder 
cars—all similar in appearance—and there is the Oakland 
model of the same description, but a car so different, so 
beautiful, so individual, that if you saw every five-pas- 
senger, four-cylinder car made, you would pick the 
Oakland as the car of the group. 


There are a score or more of 
six-cylinder models but none of 
them have the fine characteristics 
of the Oakland Greyhound— 
6-60—a car of such striking lines 
that you gaze on it in sheer ad- 
miration and marvel at its won- 
derful symmetry and graceful 
appearance. 

But we donot stop there. We 
are not satisfied in producing the 
most beautiful car in the world. 

We give you beauty you can- 
not see—beauty you cannot 
feel—we give you beauty of con- 
struction for the Oakland is as 
true inside mechanically as it is 
true outside artistically. 

We give you a car that is 
mechanically right, for Oakland 
construction stands for maxi- 
mum mechanical efficiency. 





We give you unit power con- 
struction—the motor, clutch,and 
transmission on one line, because 
this method gives you increased 
power, the minimum of friction 
and straight line drive. 

We give you maximum accessi- 
bility which you must have in 
order to give the car proper atten- 
tion after you own it and drive it. 

In the matter of detail, comfort 
and convenience, the Oakland is 
modern, for there is incorporated 
the best of scientific progress made 
todatein automobile construction. 

Models 42 and 6-60 are equipped 
with the Delco improved electric 
lighting, ignition and starting sys- 
tem. Gasoline tank is carried at 
the rear, makingit very convenient 
for filling. There is a gasoline 
gauge on the tank. 

There is an oil sight on the dash. The 
starter is on the dash. Everything 
is in a convenient position for use. 


THE OAKLAND LINE FOR 1913 


$1750. 
Four passenger coupe, $2500 
Model 35. 
roadster, $1000. 











The Greyhound 6-60, four, five and seven passenger touring cars and 
a runabout for two. Price for all models, $2550. 

Model 42, four and five passenger touring cars (five passenger touring 
car illustrated). Three passenger roadster. Price of all models, 


Five passenger touring car, $1075. Three passenger 


Oakland Motor Car Company, 122 Oakland Blvd., Pontiac, Michigan 
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the line, write us for a special proposition. 
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scribed the girl as about ninety pounds, 
with blond hair and blue eyes; pretty; 
wore blue short skirt, white stockings, 
black shoes, reefer coat, and bangle brace- 
let on left wrist; Sacred Heart medal on 
neck. Wore turned-down collar. No 
marks of violence. 

Night-time come, and it was snowing, 
nenne and raining at one and the same 
time. Being acting captain, my time was 
my own, but there is nowhere to go in 
this precinct except to some gin-mill, and 
if I was a drinking man the captain has 
a fat bottle in his desk. I never use the 
hard stuff unless I’m sick or something 
violent gets my goat. - 

I began looking back in the blotter to 
keep tab on what was going on, so I could 
tip the captain when he comes back to 
duty. I run into the alarm for Annie 
Murphy, received February 28th, and 
read the description. I called the matron 
to the back room and made her lift the 
sheet. The description fitted all except 
her being pretty. He face was terrible. 
The agony was on it. The sergeant come 
in from his rounds, and, as the door 
swung open, the wind around Oak and 
Batavia Streets shrieked like the ban- 
shee. 

I got cold all over and felt sick at my 
stomach. The matron asked me what was 
the matter, but I didn't say anything. I 
went to the captain's room. 

There ain't anything up-to-the-min- 
ute about the Oak Street station except 
the two green lights in front. The place 
is full of cracks that let in the cold. I 
called the doorman and had him stir up 
the fires, but it didn't do any good. 
just kept on freezing. So I looked in the 
captain's desk and fished out his bottle 
of booze and took a hooker. Felt better, 
but not well enough to go home. Tele- 


| phoned Minnie I would sleep in the sta- 


tion. Asked her how little Minnie was. 


| She is a tall girl now, and pretty, like her 


mother. She said Minnie was fine and 
little Mike was finer. 

The chill got me again. The captain's 
room was like an ice-box. I left it and 
went to the desk outside. The desk lieu- 
tenant was busy with the blotter, and two 
rummies were before him begging to be 
let off, as they would lose their jobs if 
they were held over. The complaint 
hadn't been entered, so I gave them a 
talk and sent them away. They were 
newspaper printers, and the cops and 
the newspapers keep friendly. 


AA REPORTER come in to find outabout 

the floater. His paper's headquarters 
man had sent in the slip giving the girl's 
description. He went back, looked over 
the girl, and put the sheet over her again. 
He come to me and asked if there wasn't 
something on her to identify her. The 
desk lieutenant broke in and said the 
description fitted that of missing Annie 
Murphy, and he had telephoned the fact 
to headquarters a minute before while I 
was in the captain's room. 

""They'll notify the parents," he says 
to us. 

The reporter said he would wait and 
find out why such a young kid would 
take the river in the middle of winter. 
He showed me his police card, and I 
knew he was all right. He was wet 
through and didn't have any umbrella. 
He was a young fellow and had a nasty 





The Diary of a Cop, by Michael F—— 


cough. I took him in the captain’s room 
and give him a stiff drink, the kind they 
call a fifteen-cents overcoat. 

The booze helped him, and he said it 
was hell to be a body-snatcher instead of 
a regular newspaper man. 

“I been covering the Old Slip and the 
Oak Street for two years,” he says, “and 
from now on I'll be busy after the floaters. 
As the ice goes out they begin to bump 
against the piles. There's an awful bunch 
of them comes up from under the ice, and 
they're mostly women. I guess it's be- 
cause women ain't got as much sense as 
men," he says. “A man takes gas or 
poison or a gun or the subway tracks. 
Did you notice the kid in the back room?" 
he asks. 


I shook my head. 

He rolled a pill and looked toward the 
bottle, so I give him another drink. 

“There’s a story in every floater,” he 
says. The booze was making him talk. 
“The body i in the back room is that of a 
little girl," he runs on. “She wore a 
bangle bracelet. A sweetheart give it to 
her. She wore a Sacred Heart medal. A 
mother give it to her. She was a good 
girl and a Catholic. No sweetheart 
runs much of a chance to ruin a Catholic 
girl. Her religion helps her if she is 
weak. I know—I’m a Catholic, if I am 
a ped one. Who killed that girl?” 
he asks. 

“Maybe she wasn’t killed,” I told him. 
“There ain't any marks of violence." 

I poured him another drink and took 
one myself, I was that cold. 

“She never killed herself," the reporter 
said. He laughed like he was talking to 
a greenhorn. “I guess you ain't had much 
experience with an East Side river beat, 
Lieutenant. The Florence Crittenton 
Mission tries to head off the women when 
ME start for the water, and the Bowery 

the Jerry McCauley Missions try to 
Kel off the men, but there is something 
that is pushing them along, something 
stronger than the good people in the mis- 
sions," he says. 


"[HE reporter was a young man, but he 
had eyes like an old one, and his voice 
was disagreeable like he had seen a lot and 
didn't like it and so wanted to talk it 
out of his system. He could have talked 
a week. It was better having him sitting 
there half drunk and chinning than sitting 
in the room by myself with nothing to 
think of except who was getting the good 
graft up-town. 

He took another drink. He said it was 
the best liquor he ever tasted in the whole 
city. The captain gets only the best and 
plenty of it whenever he wants to drop 
a hint. 

“Say,” he says, “the kid in the back 
room never killed herself. She wasn't 
pushed in the river, but she was pushed 
to the river all right. It is just the same 
as if she was held under the water until 
she was drowned. The girl was mur- 
dered. I’m going to write a story about 
it. That's my business. I make a living 
at it. That's why I’m waiting for her 
mother to identify her. The kid ain't 
got any grievance now. She's in the back 
room under the sheet, but her old mother 
will have a grievance. I want to hear her 
talk about it. I’ve seen such kids fished 
out of the river before. In the spring 
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Cold Weather and 
Bad Roads 


A combination you will meet often dur- 


It will test your 
Is your motor ready for 


ing the next two months. 
motor to the limit. 
the test? 


During cold weather the question of lubri- 
cation is vital. Many oils congeal, become 
“Jumpy.” You start your motor. For half 
an hour or so, until the oil becomes thoroughly 
heated, the motor gets practically no lubrica- 
tion. That plays havoc with the cylinder walls. 


Texaco Motor Oil shows a zero cold test. 
It will not congeal at that temperature. 
During the coldest weather it will ZuzZzzcaze 
perfectly. 

When you use Texaco Motor Oil your motor de- 
livers maximum power with minimum consumption. ‘Tests 
of Texaco Motor Oil conducted during runs of 20,000 


miles and more have shown an entire absence of carbon 
accumulation. 


Texaco Motor Oil should be your oil this winter. 
It is for sale in 1 and 5 gallon cans at most good 
garages and supply shops. 


For instructive and interesting booklet, “Maintaining a Motor 
Car,” address Dept. A, 4 West Street, New York City. 





‘or This Sign. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 
St. Louis New Orleans 
Prof iphia Norfolk Dallas 
Chicago Atlanta El Paso 
Pueblo Tulsa 
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With a responsible Tire Dealer 
Tire Endurance is the 
only thing that counts 


DVERTISING is only an incidental featurein 
Aw responsible tire dealer’s permanent selec- 
tion of tires which he sells and recommends. 
For, if for no other reason than the selfish 
reason of his own business success, the tire dealer 
cannot afford to sell and recommend any but the 
highest grade tires. 
It is significant that more than fifteen thou- 
sand responsible dealers—and that is about four- 
fifths of all of them—sell and recommend 


United States Tires 


They are the dealers to whom you know you may 
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Cost no more than you are asked to pay for other kinds 
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best home 


protectors 
You can call the 
The Smith 

mM you can 

e right at hand 


) any emergency 
Keep your home pro- 
tected all the time 
Get a Smith & Wes- , 

son today Mec 

Write for free booklet F É 

Smith & Wesson P 

506 Stockbridge St., ^ S th Â W 

Springfield, I mi esson 


Mass. $ Over $0 Years Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


look with assurance for service and courtesy after 
you have made your purchase. 
These responsible dealers sell all the varied 

lines of motor car accessories and they are not 

willing to jeopardize their business by recom- 
J mending any but the highest grade tires, for tires 
) —to them—are the most important single con- 
j sideration, just as tires are, to the motorist, the 
G most important single consideration. 
) Why not be guided yourself, by the tire stand- IE 
) ards of the great majority of responsible dealers. H 
, j 
; United States Tires are Good Tires 
J | 
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there will be plenty in the morgue. 
"There's a file of old mothers hunting for 
them down there all during April, May, 
and June." 

I'm writing it down just as it went on, 
for I can't sleep and this rotten hole of 
a station has my goat going. The noise 
from the bridge pounds down through the 
roof, and comes in through doors and 
windows even when they are shut. 

"Who you think pushed that kid in 
the river?" I asks the reporter. 

“T ain't any Anthony Comstock," he 
says. 
ji; at do you mean by that?" I asks 

im. 

“T ain't hunting for places where young 
girls is lured and where protection money 
is paid for a reward for Tammany in- 
fluence and votes," he says. “I ain't 
hunting for people who sell dirty stories 
to office-boys and dirty pictures to old 
men. 

*What I'm hunting for is the kind of 
stories that they can print. There's surely 
a story in the face of that dead kid, in 
her bangle, in that Sacred Heart medal 
of hers, and in the high heels you see on 
her shoes. I guessa cadet got her. The 
Red Light district used to be around 
on Stanton Street. It's up-town now, 
but the tide brings the bodies back." 


OME of these reporters have even got 

it on the mayor for education. Be 
asked me if I ever heard of a man named 
Tom Hood. I told him no, thatI didn't 
know the gentleman, and he said he was 
a writer. 

He was scribbling on a wad of paper he 
fished out of his hind pocket. 

“Tom Hood wrote about the kid in 
the back room," he says, “and he give 
the reason for her being brought to the 
station." 

He handed me a piece of paper with 
these words written on it, which I copied 


in my book: 


W here the lamps quiver 

So far in the river, 

With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 
Houseless by night. 


I heard the outside door slam, and 
slipped the bottle back in the desk. It 
was hardly a minute when I heard a 
terrible scream, and me and the reporter 
rushed out of the room. The matron 
run in front of us to the back of the 
station. 

“Its the kid’s old woman,” the desk 
lieutenant said. 

I heard Mrs. Murphy crying out for 
Annie to come back to life and she'd 
never say a mean word to her again. 

The desk lieutenant said that if they'd 


| put her in the Catholic Protectory there 


wouldn't have been any suicide. That's 
right. I couldn't stand the noise, and 
slipped in my overcoat and went to 
Leggett's around on North William Street 
for a quiet place, and to get something 
to eat. 


Marcu 19—Couldn’t sleep at all last 
night, so wrote in my little k. Mrs. 


|! Murphy took her daughter home. 


The Diary of a 


Marcu 21— The reporter’s story has 
opened up all that business about the 

orty-fifth Street dive and the trial when 
everybody was acquitted. The women 
writers have taken it up, and there's 
nothing but Annie Murphy in the pa- 
pers. 

Minnie asked me about the case last 
night, and I told her that all we knew 
about it was she was identified in my 
station. Minnie touched me for a dollar, 
and I gave it to her. She said she would 
give it to the priest to offer up the seven- 
o'clock mass for the repose of the soul 
of the girl. I don’t know that they let 
the priests do that for suicides. The 
Church says they all go to hell direct. 
But she might have fallen off the dock, 
and there ain't any evidence anyhow that 
she killed herself, and I guess that lets 
out the Father. 


Home and Family 
What They Did for Me 


SIX years ago I was twenty-five, just 
out of college, good-looking, carefree, 
irresponsible, and happy. I thought ] 
had circumnavigated the realm of know- 
ledge, knew I was destined for great 
things, and of course affected the usual 
cynical attitude toward life and all its 
problems. With this psychological back- 
round, minus both a job and a dot, 
I married. My friends reread Milton 
in search of suitable expletives to char- 
acterize my idiocy. I moved to another 
town and got busy. Soon I became busier, 
and before the year was out the advent 
of No. 1 made things hum. I threw over- 
board a lot of scholastic junk and 
just managed to scotch the wolf at the 
door. 

Before the third year of wedded life had 
drifted by, No. 2 doubled responsibilities 
and halved the already ‘mythical lei- 
sure. Overboard went some more social 
junk, 

During the course of the fifth year No. 
3 arrived cooingly, gurgling a ‘ Howdy 
do?” and quite oblivious of the caustic 
comments of the more prudent neighbors. 
Six years of married life, with assets of 
three babies and a bundle of hopes! 

Now hearken to the sequel: Six years 
ago I started out as a silly, shallow 
boy. Successive chunks of plain and 
wholesome responsibilities have literally 
clubbed me into the “Order of Mature 
Manhood.” 


My bachelor friends of old days are still | 


boys, some more or less successful, to be 
sure, but still overgrown boys in the real 
experiences of life. I have been sum- 


marily kicked up-stairs by the sheer luck | 


of blissful ignorance (for God knows I 
didn’t realize what was ahead of me!), 
and now I thank Heaven nightly that 
all things do work together for good to 
the cheerful idiot. 

But listen! Such beneficent results 
have evolved only by dint of choosing— 
nay, rather being chosen and endured by 
a perfect jewel of a wife. There’s your 
supreme luck, and there is no other like 
unto it! J. WALTER GAPP. 
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Elkhart’s Experience with Tarvia 


HEN ordinary macadam is laid 

on a boulevard where there is 

considerable automobile traffic, 
the macadam will last about a year; 
sometimes it will go to pieces in less 
time than that. At any rate, its 
life under such conditions is never 
long, because plain macadam lacks 
sufficient cohesiveness to enable it to 
resist the thrust of automobile driv- 
ing wheels. 


Tarvia is a dense, tough, waterproof, 
viscid tar product which can be in- 
corporated into the macadam during 
construction so as to form a matrix for 
the stone. In this construction the 
stone does not ravel or loosen; it is 
held to its work despite automobile 
traffic. The road remains smooth, firm 
and dustless for years. 


A typical boulevard built in this 
fashion is Riverside Drive, Elkhart, 
Ind., which was constructed in 1909 
and 1910, using 274 gallons of Tarvia 
X per square yard. The road com- 
plete cost $1.06 per square yard and 
proved a great success. 


Mr. Amandus M. Smith, City 
Engineer of Elkhart, wrote on Octo- 
ber 1, 1912: 


“To-day the road is as good as 
when constructed. We feel 
proud of this boulevard, as it 
proved most satisfactory, and 
have received the finest compli- 
ments on this splendid drive." 


Our experts are ready to show any 
city or town how togetthesameresults. 


There are three kinds of Tarvia—Tarvia X for road and pavement construction, Tarvia A for 
surface work and Tarvia B for dust suppression ahd road preservation. The first two are very dense 


and viscid and require heat for application. 


Tarvia B is applied cold. Booklets free on request. 
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Running Water In Your Home—2c. a Day 


To keep fresh, sparkling water always on tap—in kitchen, laundry, bath-room— 


costs less than one-tenth what you pay for heating. And the “Reeco’ 
the care that you give your furnace or stoves. 


ply Systems require but one-tenth 
ir. Albert Roessing, Butler, Pa., writes that 
of his ‘‘Reeco’’ System supplying a 10. room house. 


Water Sup- 


$6.00 a year pays for the operation 


“REECO” Water Systems 


ECONOMICAL—NOISELESS—TROUBLE-PROOF—Backed by 70 years’ experience 


Fifty thousand satisfied owners of ''Reeco" Systems—there’s one near you. 
We will send you his name. Ask him—get first-hand information about the sim- 
plest, safest, most dependable and most economical system of water supplyin the i 
world. We install complete equipments for residences, factories, hotels, farms. ~ 


Write for Catalogue "C" to nearest office. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


New York Boston 
Montreal, P. Q. 
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44th Street and Fifth Avenue ten years 


ago. Way "up-tewn." 
AY DIRT” is what the miners 

call gold-bearing land. 
The richest pay-dirt in the 
United States is not in Cali- 
fornia, the Yukon, or anywhere in the 
ore-bearing region of the Great West. 

Where then? 

In the City of New York. 

New York dirt is good, rich pay-dirt. 
Some parts of it are richer than others. 
It has what the miners call "pay 
streaks," some that are better than 
others. 

John Jacob Astor knew where they 
were. 

One was the parcel including the 
Waldorf-Astoria. It is worth FORTY 
MILLION DOLLARS. Eighty- 
seven years ago it was worth $25,000. 

If you know that a city is going to 
grow, and which way it is going to 

row, then you know where the best 
‘pay streaks” are. 

New York City cannot stop grow- 
ing. It can only grow in one general 
direction — northward, because its 
growth Zegan at the water's edge. 

New York grows at the rate of over 
600 people per day. Every person born 
or moving in adds over $800 to New 
York land-values. 

Why? Because they must have 
places to live and work in, and there is 
no place for them but on the Zand. 

That is why New York land is ‘‘pay 
dirt"—because every year more and 
more people want it, need it, must 
have it. 

The AMERICAN REAL 
ESTATE COMPANY makes it 
its business to know where the ''pay 
streaks” are. That is the first essential 
of its business, to snow. Its organiza- 
tion is devoted to the constant study 
of that problem, and its solution. 





Pay Dirt 
By Judson Gaylord, Jr. 


Then it buys the land, improves it, 
erects the most modern and appro- 
priate buildings on it, and then holds 
and operates the property for the benefit 
of its investors, or sells it at a profit to 
other investors or operators. 

The bonds of this Company are based 
on the impregnable security of New 
York City land values. 

Not the value of land somewhere 
around New York, or land gathered 
up here and there, off the main line of 
population's march. 

But land where you find main 
thoroughfares, the lines of rapid transit 
— and all the other public service 
facilities that MAKE VALUES— 
there you find the holdings of the 
American Real Estate Company. 

The American Real Estate Com- 
pany was a pioneer in Corporation 
publicity. Since 1895 it has opened its 
books to the audit of certified public 
accountants and its properties to inde- 
pendent appraisal. The certificates of 
competent authorities attest the accu- 
racy of its financial statements. Its 
Bond offerings to the public are made 
on the basis of established fact. 

To encourage correspondence, the 
Company simply stands on its record. 

It began business twenty-five years 
ago with a capital of $100,000. 'To- 
day its assets exceed $25,000,000. 

In a quarter of a cen- 
tury's business, the 
Company has fulfilled 
every contract abso- 
lutely, to the letter, 
and met every obliga- 
tion promptly totheday. 

For a quarter of a 
century the Compan 
has earned and paid 6% 
annually to the holders 
of its obligations. 

During that time it 
dealt with over 40,000 
separate investors, and 
it has over 17,000 ac- 
tive investors on its 
books today. 

Above its fixed 
charges, operating ex- 
penses and dividend 
payments, it has ac- 
cumulated a surplus of 
over $2,000,000. 

Its bonds, issued in 
small denominations 
and  purchasable by 
instalment payments, 
place its investment 
opportunity within the 
reach of money-savers, 
large and small. They 
have provided many 


P 
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with an orderly savings plan at a just 
interest return not otherwise available. 

Statistics bring out the deplorable fact 
that not one man in ten saves $1000. 
The American Real Estate Company, 
through its Coupon and Accumulative 
Bonds, has materially increased that 
ratio among those with whom it has 
come in contact. Its Accumulative 
Bonds, providing for systematic saving 
during a given term, have been espe- 
cially helpful to thousands of salary 
workers. 

This thing of taking care of one’s 
loose change is soold and commonplace 
that it actually bores some people. 
Yet the saving and wise investment of 
small amounts is almost the invari- 
able rule which leads to financial in- 
dependence. Of course, the possession 
of $100 or $1000 never made any one 
rich, but the judicious use of such 
amounts has put many a man on the 
road to success and carried him through 
to his goal. 

Aside from the record which the 
American Real Estate Company has 
established, its policy makes clear to 
any one who will inquire, just why its 
Bonds are safe investments. 

In the first place, it is restricted by 
its charter and policy to investment 
in New York real estate. The Com- 
pany's holdings do not include remote 
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44th Street and Fifth Avenue today—the heart of 
New York — showing general office building of the 


erican Real Estate Company. 
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Corner Westchester Avenue and Southern 
Boulevard, remote country district in 
1905 before the coming of the Subway. 


properties with only latent values; 
it has many millions of dollars’ 





bringing in a steady flow of money, the 

ompany is never threatened with 
money famine, or compelled to dis- 
pose of its real estate at a sacrifice in 
order to raise funds to expand its 
business. 


It has stood the acid test of time 
and panic. Twenty-five years of 
making good justify its claims. Not 
plans, or prospects, or hopes, but 
demonstrated results, give credibility to 
its statements and invite confidence in 
its offerings. 


In its business of locating pay dirt 
and converting it into active wealth 
for human use it has been the means 
of rendering substantial service to 
thousands of investors, tenants, home- 
builders, wage-earners and the com- 
munity itself. 


In offering the best of security, wise 
and economical administration, and 
a history of continuous and honorable 
success, the Company respectfully 


worth of suggests 
high - grade thatthebest 
liquid as- guarantee 
sets, which of what it 
can be sold can do will 
quickly, if be found 
need be,and in what 
at good pro- it has done. 
fits. That's The Com- 
one great pany asks 
advantage permission 
of pay dirt. toshow you 

Again, a the smallest 
large part of details of 
its holdings the security 
are improv- and value 
ed, and pro- of aninvest- 
duce a large ment with 
steady in- them. Alet- 
come to Cor. Westchester Ave. and Southern Boulevard today, ter address- 
meet all showing American Real Estate Companyapartment and ed to the 
current business buildings in the center of 30,000 population. American 


charges. 
Finally, having a large number of 
outstanding Accumulative Bonds, 





Real Estate 
Company, 527 Fifth Avenue, will bring 
prompt and complete information. 
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The Hendrik Hudson, owned by the American Real Estate Company, 
one of the largest and finest apartment buildings in New York City. 
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Is Your Money 
Doing Its Best? 


THOUSANDS of those who 

save fail to take advantage 
of investment openings because 
they do not realize what may be 
done with small amounts of 
money. They imagine that Bonds 
and other securities are only for 
the well-to-do. 


This is no longer true. 


Moreover, persons of limited 
means are the very ones who 
should begin to invest their sav- 
ings safely and profitably. They 
particularly should demand good 
security and the largest interest 
return consistent with safety. 
In this way only can they materi- 
ally improve their financial 
position. 

Have you $100, or more, 
which is not doing its best for 
you? Is it earning 6%, and 
is it safe? 

You can invest $100, 
$200, $500, $1000, or 
more, in A-R-E 6's, 
the 6% Gold Bonds 
of the American Real 
Estate Company, re- 
ceiving your interest 
every six months and 
your principal in ten 
years. 


The bonds are based on the 
ownership of millions of dollars’ 
worth of New York real estate. 
For a quarter of a century they 
have paid 6% interest and ma- 
tured principal at par, returning 


over $10,000,000 to investors. 


A-R-E 6’s may also be pur- 
chased by instalments, earning 
6% compound interest, matur- 
ing $1,000 or more in 10, 15 
or 20 years and carrying liberal 
surrender privileges. Savings 
of only 7 to 20 cents a day will 
buy these Bonds. 


Our printed matter 
and map of New York 
City showing the loca- 
tion of our properties 
will besent onrequest. 


American Real (state Company 


Founded 1888 Assets $24,134,240.39 
Capital and Surplus $2,076,587.35 


527 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Health and Horse-Power 


A Department of News, Comment and 


Suggestion 


By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 





This department of The American Magazine is in- 
tended to be of practical service to our readers—by giving 
information, suggestion, and advice to enable men and 
women to prolong life, to enjoy better health, and to in- 


crease physical and mental efficiency. 


Questions will be welcomed as suggesting subjects 


that need explanation or judgment, but it must be firmly 
borne in mind that this department must deal mainly 
with preventive medicine. 

No writer in our time has been able to put such helpful 


knowledge in as interesting and stimulating way as Dr. 


Woods Hutchinson. 





The Color Line in Foods 


CORE another point for the sound 
common sense of the “man in the 
street" and the woman in the 
kitchen. Three cheers for the Red, 
White, and Green! Red meat, white 
bread, and green, fresh vegetables—not 
canned, or cooked, or mummified by dry- 


ing. : 

The advance of science is justifying 
our "irrational" dietetic likes and dis- 
likes one after another. Just recently 
it was discovered that the red meats 
are the most digestible, the most nu- 
tritious and most wholesome of all the 
meats known, and indeed of all the foods, 
and have nothing whatever to do with 
gout, rheumatism, Bright’s disease, drunk- 
enness, or crime. 

Then came the triumphant vindica- 
tion of white bread, the pride of the house- 
keeper, the joy of the supper table, against 
the attacks of all the food cranks, the 

seudo-scientists and the '"'cheap-foods- 
or-the-poor" philanthropists. The whit- 
est possible of white bread was over- 
whelmingly proved to be not only much 
more appetizing but, weight for weight 
and price for price, more nutritious and 
more wholesome than any black, brown, 
or brindled staff of life—whether graham, 
rye, barley, corn, oats, rice, cassava— 
that could be brought into the lists against 


It. 

The last feeble rally of this defeated 
attack was ignominiously repulsed only 
a few weeks ago by government chemists 
connected with the Board of Health in 
England and the Departments of Agricul- 
ture in our United States and Canada. 
They found that even that extremely at- 
tenuated form of the “‘ brown-bread delu- 
sion," which was of a light yellow color and 
claimed to have retained the highly nutri- 
tious germs of the wheat berry, which were 
discarded in the “patent process" flours, 
is under ordinary circumstances in no 
way superior to the common white bread 
of the baker shops or of the model house- 
keeper. It is quite true that it does 
contain the yellowish and nutritious germ 
of the wheat berry, and that this germ 
contains small amounts of fat and of 
phosphorus which are not present in the 
remainder of the wheat grain. But, when 
the trouble was taken to weigh and meas- 
ure the exact amount of this fat and this 
phosphorus, it was found to be exceed- 
ingly small; and a single teaspoonful of 
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egg, a mouthful of meat or fish, or a tea- 
spoonful of milk, would more than make 
good the amount lost in an entire pound 
loaf of bread. So that the only condi- 
tions under which this germ-containing 
yellow bread would be in any way supe- 
rior to the ordinary white bread would be 
when it is used for individuals and families 
who live solely on bread. And no com- 
munity calling itself civilized should per- 
mit any element of its population to live 
on such a diet. 

So that all this torrent of denunciation 
and prophecy of evil, to the effect that we 
are undermining the constitution of the 
race and devitalizing our tissues by the 
use of this attractive and toothsome but 
nutritious pale ghost of real bread, is 
pretty nearly moonshine. 

Most of the things that discolor flour 
and darken the tint of bread are either 
actual and genuine dirt, grit, molds, weed 
seeds, filth of all descriptions, or sub- 
stances contained in the various grains 
used, which for all practical purposes 
are dirt, in the sense of matter out of 
place. 

Whiteness and purity go hand in hand. 
A certain class ob grain Tandes millers, 
and bakers are enthusiastically in favor 
of any tint of bread which will enable 
them to utilize spoiled, moldy, dirty or 
otherwise inferior grain, without fear of 
detection by the eye of the consumer. 
Just as brown, green, and tar or highly 
scented soaps are so popular with manu- 
facturers who want to use bad soap grease. 


Inward Sinkings 


NE of the wholesomest and most en- 

couraging signs of the times is our 
increasing willingness to discuss the de- 
tails of our internal mechanism in public. 
There never was any reason for our silly 
prejudice against such frankness, except 
pure superstition; and it certainly was 
a case where ignorance was anything but 
bliss. 

A number of papers, for instance, were 
read at the recent Surgical Congress of 
North America, held in New York, which 
were fully reported and eagerly, arid for 
the most part very intelligently, discussed 
in the press, which twenty years ago 
would have been passed by with averted 
eyelids and a blush of embarrassment. 

One of them was a discussion upon 
a most embarrassing sounding subject, 


“Enteroptosis.” The word, however, is 
not half so profane as it sounds, being 
merely Greco-scientific for “Sinking of 
the ‘Innards’.” All of us who are not 
ashamed of our interior arrangements— 
and ‘heaven knows we have little cause 
to be, quite the contrary in fact—know 
that our internal mechanisms, and par- 
ticularly those connected with our food 
tube, are slung or suspended from the 
front of our backbones by folds of ex- 
quisitely thin and delicate, but exceed- 
ingly strong and tough, “hammock- 
cloth,” not unlike the thinnest and most 
transparent of oiled silk or rubber gos- 
samer, known as the peritoneum or 
mesentery. 

Since the food tube has in the pro- 
cess of development become nearly five 
times the length of the body, and ten 
or fifteen times that of the body cavity 
in which it is contained, it has been 
obliged to arrange itself in a series of 
loops and coils, which loops and coils 
are slung up to the backbone by folds 
and bands of this “oiled silk." As one 
of the vital requisites of the food tube 
is that it should keep itself clear and open, 
so that food can be readily driven through 
it, it is obviously of the greatest import- 
ance that these coils should be kept from 
sagging down upon one another and kink- 
ing, so as to obstruct or block this free 
passage. : 

Here is where, like our primitive an- 
cestors, we “can a tail unfold,” which 
explains a highly modern conventional 
difficulty by a very ancient and primitive 
state of affairs. So long as our pre- 
human ancestors ran joyfully and cheer- 
fully about on all-fours, there was no 
trouble about the support of these coils 
and loops of intestine, as they hung di- 
rectly downward from the backbone in 
their slings of peritoneum, at right angles, 
and were supported from below by the 
firm and elastic floor composed of the 
muscles of the now front, but then lower, 
abdominal wall. But as soon as in our 
ambition to raise our heads nearer to the 
stars, we began to heave ourselves into 
an erect position, trouble began. 

The coils of our intestines, instead of 
hanging evenly and parallel at right 
angles from the spine in their slings of 
peritoneum, sagged helplessly downward 
on top of one another and produced 
promptly the well-known protuberant ab- 
domen of both the higher apes and the 
lower savages. At the same time, the 
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On the Big 
Hill after 
school healthy 
little chaps 
want Peter's. 





How happy your youngster will be if you 
slip a cake of Peter's Milk Chocolate into 
his pocket! 

It’s just what he wants when he's hungry 
and cold. He likes it because it tastes so 
good, and you know how wholesome and 
nourishing it is for him. 
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“Votes For Women” 


Two million women will 
have a right to vote in 
the next Presidential 
election. Twenty million 

women have 
voted for the 
emancipation 
of American 
womanhood 
by serving 


hredded 
Wheat 


in their homes. 


_ Every biscuit is a 
vote for health, 
happiness and do- 
mestic freedom— 
a vote for pure 
food, for clean 


living and clean thinking. 


The housewife who knows the nutritive value 
of Shredded Wheat and the many delicious fruit 
combinations that can be made with it may ban- 
ish kitchen worry and household care. 


Shredded Wheat is ready-cooked, ready-to-serve. 
It is a natural, elemental food. It is not flavored 
or seasoned with anything and hence does not 





deteriorate in the market. The consumer flavors 
or seasons it to suit his own taste. It is delicious 
for breakfast with milk or cream or for any meal 
with fruits. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS,N.Y. 








| front muscles of the abdomen, getting 


far less exercise than they had before, 
when every movement of the hind legs 
or the fore legs brought them into play. 
got flabby and thin and slack, and added 
to the general sagging and deformity. 

What makes the matter worse is that 
this sinking of the intestines may be 
followed by a similar dislocation and 
collapse of the kidneys, the liver, or the 
stomach; and later it even pulls down 
the diaphragm and produces that sinking 
sensation in the pit of the stomach with 
which we are all so familiar, while the 
downward pressure of the prolapsed coils 
of the food. tube presses upon and dis- 
places the various organs of the pelvis. 

This condition is neither a new one, 
nor getting worse under civilization. In 
fact, the primitive, protuberant abdo- 
men, in plain United Sistas * pot-belly, " 
of the savage, has steadily shrunk under 
civilization, and is still shrinking, chiefly 
from the fact that our stomach and in- 
testines are no longer distended by such 
enormous amounts of coarse, weedy, and 
innutritious foods as the horrible root and 
vegetable messes which formed the greater 
part of barbarous and semi-civilized diets. 

You can tell, for instance, a banana 
eater or a rice eater, or a yam or cassava 
eater in the tropics, just by glancing at 
his—waistline. 

It is only recently, however, that we 
have discovered the cause of many of 
those terrible “sinking feelings” on stand- 
ing up, and that inability to keep on the 
feet long without a sensation of faintness. 
a repetition, in fact, of that same dis- 


; tressing sensation of “goneness” which 
, most of us experience the first time we 
| Step into an express elevator for the down- 


ward trip. ur surgical confréres are 
hard at work after their enterprising, if 
somewhat mechanical, fashion, patching 
up this oversight in nature by the simple 


| and straightforward method of taking 


tucks in the peritoneal slings which sup- 
port the different jewels in our abdominal 
casket, which we are too proud to men- 
tion by name. 

'This often gives great temporary and 
sometimes permanent relief. But we 
have also discovered on more careful 
study that these saggings are not merely 
a sign of weak and elongated slings for 
our internals, but also of weak, flabby 
and fat-loaded abdominal walls. So 
that the methods which produce the 
most permanent improvement are gen- 
erally found to be ise which will im- 
prove the vigor of the whole body in 
general and the tone of the abdominal 
muscles in particular. ] 

If our enteroptotic patients are thin, 
as fully half of them are, and under- 


' nourished, we put them to bed, feed them 


abundantly and try to get them fat; and 


| when this has been accomplished we al- 
; low them to get up and begin developing 
| their waistline and body walls by grad- 


uated exercises. 

If the “sinker,” on the other hand, is 
fat and flabby from lazy habits and lack 
of proper outdoor exercise, we start him, 
in the language of that old surgeon-phil- 
osopher, Abernethy, to “live on a shilling 
a day, and earn it.” And what gives 
the greatest, and in many unmanageable 
cases, the most permanent relief, is a 
properly fitting abdominal bandage or 
corset, adjusted from below upward. 
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to push the offending viscera up into 
place and hold them there mechanically. 

There is good even in the corset, though 
the opinion of experts is unanimous that 
the wearing of too long or too cramping 
corsets in early life causes and encourages 
this condition of flabbiness by prevent- 
ing the abdominal muscles from getting 
plenty of exercise, and will aggravate it 
in later life after it has once occurred. 
But there is probably less enteroptosis 
to-day than there ever was before in the 
world; and good, reasonably - concen- 
trated food and vigorous outdoor habits 
of life are going to banish even the amount 
that remains. 


A Practical Use for Perfumes 
N INTERESTING and somewhat 


unexpected note struck at the Sur- 
geons' Congress, sounding oddly above 
the jargon of medical terms and the 
groans of the operating room, was the 
value of perfumes, pleasant sights, cheer- 
ing words and other esthetic mental im- 
pressions in lessening the shock of grave 
operations. 

And it came from two independent 
sources, one a professional etherizer, or 
anesthetist, who begins to *put the pa- 
tient under" by causing him first to 
inhale the vapor from oil of orange 
or oil of lavender. 
tory nerves have been soothed and his 
mind filed with the pleasing memories 
and images suggested by these fragrant 
scents, he begins gradually to mix with 
them the stronger and less agreeable 
ether. 

By this method the anesthetist intro- 
duces the ether so gradually and so subtly 
intothe patient's nostrils, that he is hardly 
conscious when the perfumes of Araby 
die and those of Purgatory steal in, 
and drops blissfully off to sleep without 
any struggling, choking, or sense of dis- 
comfort. 

He claims to be able to put them to 
sleep in this way with considerably smaller 
amounts of ether than before, so that 
they suffer less from nausea and discom- 
fort after they come to, and apparently 
seem to stand the shock of the operation 
better. In fact, the patient appears to 
be able, like the fabled insect of the ro- 


mantic poet, to “die” (or at least “sink | 


asleep") “of a rose in aromatic pain." 

For this light and airy “trifle,” the 
supporting base was furnished by a sur- 
geon and investigator of international 
reputation, who announced that he had 
proved by actual experiment upon ani- 
mals that fear and dread produced defi- 
nite changes for the worse in the cells of 
the brain. Therefore he has made it a 
practice to encourage, cheer up, to reason 
and explain away as completely as pos- 
sible all the fear and dread which his 
surgical patients may have of their com- 
ing operations. 

After doing this, he begins with a very 
mild and non-irritating anesthetic which 
acts almost instantly, our old friend, ni- 
trous monoxid, or laughing gas, follow- 
ing with the choking and disagreeable 
ether after the patient is practically un- 
conscious. 

Like the anesthetist who uses oil of 
orange, he finds that this method re- 
quires much less ether, and that his 


Then, when his olfac- 
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The Appealing Beverage 
The freshness, the fruitiness, the fine flavor and 


tempting aroma of Welch’s make you eager for it. 


^. The Concords we use must pass the same test that you would 
x) give in selecting for table use. We begin our inspection 
with the vineyards and pay a bonus for our pick. 


| Welchs 


“Che National Drink” 


B. 


an 


j ^S The Welch process is a development. By experiments in our labora- 
} m tory, we know that through improved methods 
7A Nu ES (many of them exclusively our own), Welch's sup- 
ai "AA plies the pure, fresh juice of choicest Concords. 
m Order a case from your dealer for home use. 


" 
2 ty Welch Grape Punch 
Zz J x Li; A For a dainty unfermented punch, take 






& 


the juice of three lemons, juice of one 
^ ) ` ja orange, one pint of Welch's Grape 
^ 9 ai Juice, one quart of water and one cup 
a y ( of sugar. Add sliced oranges, and 
ÍA E pineapple; serve cold. 
If you cannot zet Welch's of your dealer, we will ship a trial 
t \ dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. Booklet 
1 f of recipes free on request. 
Sample 4-ounce bottle mailed for 10c. When ordering, give 
) your dealer's name, 
Y 
v | 
\ \ The Welch Grape Juice Company 


Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch's, the National Drink, is recommended in the Westfield (Mass.) 
Book of Pure t'oods, 
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patients wake up in a much more com- 


fortable bodily condition and a less 


shocked or depressed mental one. 

However, he not only puts his “trust 
in God,” but “keeps his powder dry” as 
well, by a far more weighty and genuine 
procedure of injecting anoni of co- 
caine or other anesthetics into the nerve 
trunks which supply the field of opera- 
tion, in whatever part of the body that 
may be. By this ingenious procedure, 
he blocks off the transmission of pain- 
messages to the, brain during the whole 
of the operation, and this undoubtedly 
saves the patient a good deal of both 
physical and mental wear and tear. 

hese suggestions are interesting and 

stimulating, but must simply be ticketed 
at present as good subjects for further 
investigation. It may be that fear and 
dread, as such, can produce definite phys- 
ical effects observable under the micro- 
scope upon the cells of the brain or other 
vital organs of the body. But if this be so, 
positive, adequate, ponderable evidence 
to this effect is painfully lacking so far. 


Old Stories Proved False 


Most of the classic stories upon which 

we were brought up in our childhood 
days—of the “hair that turned white in a 
single night” from agony and grief; or of 
the man who became yellow with jaundice 
from a violent paroxysm of anger; or the 
nursing mother who flew into a furious 
rage, and whose milk thereupon dried up 


at once, or whose child died in agony the 
next time it was put to the breast—have 
been found to be fairy tales pure and 
simple, without a single thoroughly estab- 
lished and well-attested actual instance 
of their occurrence to support them. 

In fact it is not too much to say that so 
far, no mental or emotional states, how- 
ever furious, horror-stricken or vivid, have 
been proven to affect bodily structure, or 
even function, except by means of vio- 
lent muscular strain in attempts to 
either flee or fight, or by the diversion of 
large amounts of blood to the muscles 
from, say, the brain, producing faintness; 
or from the stomach, producing a miscar- 
riage of digestion. 

ll the stories of children having been 
born marked by violent mental impres- 
sions made upon their mothers, hase 
gone into the scientific garbage can, 
where they belong; and with them most 
of the stories of miscarriages from mental 
fright or shock, save those accompanied 
by an actual physical blow or strain. 

In short, we are in a position to say 
that the body exerts at least ten times as 
much influence upon mental and emo- 
tional states, as mental and emotional 
states do upon bodily conditions. .Men- 
tal influence is of practically no use what- 
ever in the cure of disease, ex-?pt as it 
may lead to the formation of bad or good 
physical habits. 

ypnotism, for instance, as a curative 
power, has joined the stages of- the moon, 
or the blood of a black cat. Indeed, the 
discussion which followed the surgeon's 


paper, while carried on with grave faces, 
aroused the suspicion that its participants 
were slyly poking fun at this tran- 
scendental theory. One speaker recalled 
how a famous surgeon of an earlier day 
always made his men patients, at least, 
gloriously and comfortably drunk on 
plain whisky before he sent them to the 
operating table, and in that way obviated 
this cause of surgical shock. 

Another alleged that in a famous West- 
ern hospital the ether “last rites" were 
always administered to the patient by 
the most beautiful young woman that 
could be picked out of a batch of a hun- 
dred or more charming trained nurses, so 
that the patient dropped to sleep amid 
the sights and odors of Paradise, and was 
prepared to awake pleasantly in Heaven, 
if need be, without noticing the difference, 
or experiencing any shock. 

Old Pooh Bah in “The Mikado” evi- 
dently had the same idea in mind when 
he directed with merciful intentions that 
the criminal led out for execution be 
accompanied by the most beautiful maid- 
ens obtainable, whose forms and faces 
should be the last things that his closing 
eyes would gaze upon on earth. 

The famous lines of Pitti Sing— 


When a man’s afraid, a beautiful maid 
Is a cheering sight to see; 

And it’s, oh! I’m glad, that moment sad 
Was cheered by the sight of me!— 


showed surgical and scientific insight of 
no mean order. 


Overcoming Bad Habits 





A few months ago we asked our readers to tell us of their own experiences in overcoming 


bad habits. 


Thousands of letters came in. 


won the first, second and third prizes 


The three we publish below 





Farmer’s Wife Learned to be Happy 


STATE of chronic unhappiness 
may not be numbered among the 
cardinal sins, but surely no bad 
habit casts greater gloom over its 

possessor and those with whom she lives, 
to say nothing of the tragic results oft- 
times in suicide and insanity. So I will 
tell you of my success in overcoming this 
habit, which, I believe is more generally 
a woman’s failing than a man’s. 

I am thirty years of age, a farmer’s 
wife with two children, a little girl four, 
and a baby boy two years old, a busy 
woman, but really one who had every- 
thing necessary for complete happiness, 
except the right outlook on life. I was 
devotedly in love with my husband, but 
jealous, irritable, nervous, and sensitive,— 
surely not a pleasant picture,—but (re- 
deeming feature!) I could see that the 
fault lay entirely with myself and that 
life would not be worth living unless it 
was possible to change my attitude. So 
finally, about two years ago, when my 
health and spirits were at their worst, I 
made a mighty resolve that / would be 
happy, no matter what came, and make 
the very best of myself. 





The change in my mental vision came 
first and I clung desperately to my de- 
termination to find happiness in every 
experience. Slowly I learned to give 
myself wholly to the thing in hand, to 
get every bit of enjoyment from it, un- 
troubled by any thought of fear or worry 
for the past or future. Then, whenever I 
felt myself getting angry, I would say 
firmly, “I am not going to be angry,” 
and "I am not afraid"—to drive fear 
from my mind. This I suppose would be 
called auto-suggestion—at any rate it 
was a great help to me in gaining control 
of myself. 

Scarcely less important was my physi- 
cal upbuilding. I began to practise deep 
breathing whenever I thought of it, and 
in the open air as much as possible, took a 
cold bath and a quick rub in the morning, 
and light calisthenics on retiring, keeping 
always the thought that I should find 
enjoyment in all things. 

And last,—but it seems to me by no 
means least, because in this way I have 
avoided any illness,—whenever I feel 
sick at all, even a cold coming on, I skip 
a meal and sometimes more, and at all 
times make a practice of eating less than 
I used to and nothing between meals. 


Another thing I have learned is to drop 
the perverse, resistant tendency I had 
and put myself into an agreeing, ac- 
quiescing spirit. s 

My transformation did not come in a 
day, but slowly and surely it has pro- 
gressed until I am mistress of myself and 
‘my work, a far better companion for my 
husband and children, and enjoying life as 
I never did before. MRS. JOHN WOOD 





“Second-by-Second,” a Drunkard 
Cured Himself 





EVENTEEN years I had the drink 

habit; eight, the drink habit had me. 

If during the last six years of that 
quarter-century I was sober once, I do 
not remember it. Day by day, I added 
to the strength of my weakness until 
the disease—and disease it had in truth 
become—brought me, nerve-racked, un- 
strung, broken, palsied, to the verge of 
delirium and disgraceful death. 

Then, when without brandy and ever 
more brandy, I could not lift food or 
drink to my lips, I took the fag end of a 
misspent life that remained, and made a 
man of it. 
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« How I shall miss you 
When you are grown.” 

What the poet sang every mother’s 
heart has felt. Baby’s photograph 
taken now and then will preserve the 
image and memory of baby days for 


all time. 


Clever photographers, with the fast 
lenses and fast plates of to-day, also 
get wonderful results in baby pictures. 
How long since you have had your 
baby’s picture taken? 


There’s a photographer in your town. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Our Supreme Offer, Starting 
Now, of Our Latest, Greatest Business Books, 
Untold Value, at 60 Cents Each 


Yours, the Mighty Total Experience of Generations in Thou- 
sands of Businesses in Ten Powerful Volumes, almost FREE 


How to Sell Goods 


and 

train, develop and coach a sales 

force--How to win the desler’ 
meet objections and 

good ''closer''— H. 
holesalers and 
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bound with covers in four colors—suitable for any library or desk. An 
subscription to System (price $3.00). 








1497 Vital Business Secrets 


Here are the plans, the rules, the an- 
swers of business which put men 
right in their struggle for success 


If you only knew! If you could only realize 
that this offer places within your reach the 
knowledge which will straighten out snarls 
in your business life, make the way plain. 
Here are 1,497 real money methods, proved 
by thousands of businesses for every business 
man, big or small, steel man or grocer, 
manager or bookkeeper. Since the first edi- 
tion, this remarkable Business Man’s Library 
has been purchased by 39,463 concerns and 
by many of the greatest business men living. 


One little sentence in one of 
these books may break down a 
barrier n you and success 


60-Cent Price the Result of 10 
Years of Striving 


A short time ago many thousands paid us $27 for aset 
of books similar to these, but we were impatient that 
more thousands, who could not aiford them at that 


hen we reduced the margin on plates, 
inding and packing. Offering 30,000 sets of these Bus- 
iness Mans ibraries at 60 on a volume, now means 
practically giving away complete business experience 
which 999 out of 1000 persons could not ordinarily 
obtain after long years of up-hill work. 
The things which have cost men dearly in fortunes and 
careers are made plain to you in the brilliant pages of 
business secrets. Out of the success-st of mod- 
ern business, the failures as well as the monumental 
achievements, comes this message to millions, as the 
answer to daily questions, doubts, ignorance—at a price 
which d Dot apud the value ad many a single 
paragrap! This is greatest offer we can pos- 
sibly foresee for this decade. 
These books present 2,079 jammed full of new 
ways of making money told by the Master Minds of 
Business. This set is a guide to thc man in tbe private 
office, and to the worker it gives the short cuts to bet- 
ter days, larger salaries and eventual success. Why 
waste years plodding and blundering along, spoiling 
opportunities and wasting chances when you can get 
inside knowledge of business.of the executive board, 
the d ents, the factory, of financing and selling 
and advertising? What power can bold you back from 
accepting this offer at only 6 cents a day spread over 
only four months ? 
Is a small self-limited job keeping from seeing and 
knowing? Pind out from 112 Great: big mens not 6 mere 
wri tional business men, whose names inspire 
admiration and confidence—Alexander H. Revell, Founder 
and President of tbe great firm 3 Se 


Then add the help which will get from System, which 
stands nent, the Magazine of Business, with 260 


We offer you for 6 cents a day, term only four months, these 10 

Our Su reme er: substantial volumes, pene in an attractive 30,000-set edition, 
* printed in large bol type on fine light-weight paper, full cloth 

this 6-cent offer includes an 18-months’ 
That’s $9.00 only in all, spread out thin over four months. Your check or 
money order, or a dollar bill, today will start the books to you tomorrow, transportation charges fully prepaid, and 
ve you System for cighteen months. One dollar now and $2.00 a month until $9 is paid. 1 
10; Canada, $11). Long before the first month is out, these books will havea chance to put into your pocket 
many times their cost. Send without delay as this Edition is going to disappear the fastest of any we ever put out. 


Simply tear this ad out now, say ''I accept your offer in the American 
Magazine, March, 1913”, write your name and address on 
a piece of paper, pin all together with your dollar and send to 


SYSTEM, Wabash and Madison Sts, CHICAGO 


-H manag. 
atize an officeHow tospeed 
ice force to top-notch ef- 





(West of the Rockies 


How? Not day by day, hour by hour, 
as the habit grew; but instant by instant: 
with every instant a poighant agony of 
body and soul. Moment by moment, | 
postponed the drinking of the brandy 
carried in my pocket, though every mo- 
ment of those first days was a suffering 
such as I trust may never again fall to 


‘my lot. Every fiber of my being, dis- 


tressed, screamed out, “ Brandy! Brandy' 
If ever you needed it, you need it now!” 
But always my answer was, “Not yet. 


‘In a second or two perhaps, but not 


yet.” 
Many times during that first terrible 


' day, and the scarcely less dreadful days 


that followed, I asked myself if I could 


, live another hour—a half-hour—fifteen 
. minutes—without brandy. I did not 


know. A second? Perhaps. I was not 
sure. My heart fluttered; beat fast: 
beat slow; threatened to stop; and, several 
times, did stop—or so it seemed to me— 


' for more than a minute, while I grew 


cold and numb, and broke out in clammy 
sweat at every pore. Time and again | 
felt myself on the very threshold of 


‘death. Flesh and blood, I thought then, 


' surely could endure no more, and life 


persist. 
At last, weakening, as I now marvel 
that I did not weaken sooner, I drew 


-i forth the flask that seemed to hold my 
‘only hope of life; opened it; with two 


hands, shakily raised it to my lips. 

Then came the thought, “If I must die 
of brandy, I can die without more; if not. 
I can live without any." And again I 
said, “Not yet. In another moment, 
maybe; but not yet." 

hat was six years ago. After the first 

month, I threw away my flask—and have 
tasted no intoxicant since. 

My moment-by-moment method was 
based upon the thought that all of life 


2 | is measured out in fractions of a second; 
tee and that, for the brief present fraction 


that is all the life we have, any torture 1s 
endurable. 

The means of instant gratification of 
the craving were kept at hand as, with- 
out such provision, the second-to-second 
character of the cure is lost and, that 
lost, nothing remains. With it, and with a 
determination to succeed, any man, | 
believe, can control and conquer any 
habit. ' THOMAS HARDING 





Held Fast by Cigarette-Habit 





[T WAS at the age of six that I first 
began to smoke cigarettes. 

At the age of fifteen they sent me away 
to school. At eighteen I went to college. 
Freed of all home ties and restraint, I 
smoked to my heart’s content. At 
twenty-five I was a nervous wreck. The 
doctors thumped me over the heart and 


: shook their heads gravely. I had tobacco 


heart, they told me, and my only hope 
of evading a premature grave was to 
stop smoking absolutely. 

I had figured that I smoked from fifty 
to sixty a day. I resolved to cut this 
number down. I did manage to get along 


i with about half that number, but below 


that I could not go. 

Then one day 1 took stock of myself. 
Life was sweet and I had no desire to 
die. I resolved to master the cigarette 
habit or die in the attempt. If I didn't, 
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I was going to die ee Once more | 


I threw away my tobacco and papers. 


And this time I did not retrieve them. | 


Time after time I returned to the place 
where I knew they lay just over a hedge 
fence, but each time I managed to con- 
trol myself and walk away from the 
spot. That first night was one crescendo 
of horror. I tossed restlessly upon my 
bed. I thought of the pleasure which one 
puff would give me. Again and again I 
sat upon the edge of my couch, fighting 
against the desire to get up and search 
my pockets for “scrapings” enough to 
roll just one cigarette. How I kept from 
doing so is more than I know. Morning 
found me gaunt and hollow-eyed. The 
craving had me in its grip. Breakfast 
sickened me because I hadn’t braced my 
stomach to receive it with my morning 
cigarette. I ate no dinner and no supper. 
Water alone would stay down. 

This is only a portion of the torment 
that L suffered for weeks. They seemed 
like ages to me. The smell of a cigarette 
would drive me frantic. Cigars and pipe 
had never appealed to me before. Now, I 
would have almost parted with life itself 
to have dared to smoke one. My nights 
were one long series of tossings and tum- 
blings upon my bed, dropping off into 
dozing only to awaken because of the 
nightmares which pursued me. And in 
each of them the central figure was a 
cigarette. By daytime I was grouchy 
and irritable. Harsh words came more 
readily to my lips than kind. I almost 
hated myself. What my friends and rela- 
tives must have endured then only the 
love for one of your own blood could 
have borne. 

And then one day the habit left me— 
not gradually, for the night before, I can 
recall, I had one of my hardest battles 
against getting up, casting all the ground 
that I had won behind me, and making 
and smoking a cigarette, even though my 
life should pay forfeit. The next morning 
I was surprised to find that I had slept 
well and that I was undergoing a craving 
which I had not experienced in years. 
'To my astonishment I discovered that I 
wanted breakfast. And after the meal 
I did not crave a cigarette. I have never 
craved one since. I can sit by and watch 
others smoke them without the least 
desire to indulge myself. My taste for 
cigarettes has been broken, but not for 
worlds would I go again through the 
purgatory into which my battle with the 
little thin. paper rolls of tobacco cast 
me. MERLIN M. TAYLOR 


Says the Cynic: 


The only newspaper in the United 
States named “Genius” 
Uniontown, Pa. Even the 
most wholly disappeared. 


The only advantage in wearing a full 
beard is that when you get to be about 
sixty you can cut it off and hang on to 
your job three or four years longer. 


Considerable poor reporting is due to 
the fact that reporters don't tell what 
they see, but what they think up on their 
way to work. Reporters ought to be 
sent out with sealed orders. 


is published at | 
luff has al- | 














Don't Grope for Words 


What a joyous satisfaction it is to receive a letter that concisely 
and exactly expresses just what the writer intended to express, 
and.that tingles with personality. You can write that kind of 
letter. You can acquire an easy, flowing style of dictation. If 
you will give Grenville Kleiser (former Yale instructor) fifteen 
minutes of your time daily at home or office, 


He Will Give You a 
Mastery of Words 


He does not give you old-fashioned wearisome rules of grammar 

to memorize, but by an entirely new plan you absorb and 

immediately apply the fruits of years of teaching experience 

which are comprest into twenty intimate home lessons. His 

Course is delightfully human and holds the interest from first to 

last. It will surely and quickly help you to 

Enlarge Your Stock of Words— 

Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Sermons, Treatises, etc. — 

Become An Engaging Conversationalist— 

Enter Good Society— 

Be a Man of Culture, Power and Influence in 
Your Community. 


It matters not what you are doing in the world, a knowledge of good English is absolutely 
necessary if you would achieve the biggest success. “Good English is good business"— 
and it will pay you better than any other accomplishment. 

John Burroughs, famous Naturalist and Writer: V. A. Martiney, Hoosick Falls, NewYork: “It is 


“I see valuable and helpful hints in these les- 


so easy to study and understand that I have 
sons. Any young man or woman who has an 


eloped literary talent ought to profit before the public and make speeches. It has 427 
po he 











tion 


acquired a vocabulary of words sufficient to go 42" 
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ly this Course. helped me in my present position and I a 
om Secretary. Chicazó; Til: shall always be ready to recommend the 277 Funk & 
met about the lesson cause: = Wagnalls 
keeps one interes all the time and prox A. R. Hering, Holyoke, Mass.: "It 4 Company, 
the les i > has already greatly benefited me = Dept. 634 
p i and would not sell your course 42 New York 
uggestec 
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the course) at an if I could not get another.” 


Let us send you by mail full particulars of this 
Course. 


Doing so does not obligate = vam 


great 
you in any way, therefore please ET re 
Sign and Mail This Coupon NOW = 

az Post Office 


a 


Date 


State 


to-day for onehu ndred dollars, "Please send full infor- 
7 mation regarding Gren- 
ville Kleiser's Correspond- 
az ence Course in Good English. 


Street and No. or R.F.D 


“T have seen The American Maga- 
zine in its new form, and I consider 
it by far the best magazine published 
regardless of price. If you have no 
representative in this town, I should 
like the authority to accept sub- 
scriptions.” 


zO WRITES an ex- 
perienced magazine 
man. He saw the profit 
to be derived from sell- 
ing this splendid maga- 
zine now winning hosts 
of new friends each day. 


If You 


Sell Magazine 
Subscriptions 


Get in touch with me 
right away. I have an 
extra fine proposition to 
make you—one that 
you can’t afford to miss. 


No matter what other 
magazine you repre- 
sent, be sure and write 
me to-day. 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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Celebrities | 


Verse and Pictures 





George Bernard Shaw 


TUE very name of Bernard Shaw 


Fills me with mingled Mirth and Awe. 


Mixture of Mephistopheles, 

Don Quixote, and Diogenes, 

The Devil s wit, the Don’s Romance 
Joined to the Cynic’s arrogance. 
Framed on Pythagorean plan, 

A Vegetable Souperman. 

Here you may see him crown with bay 
The Greatest Playwright of his day ;* 
Observe the look of Self Distrust 

And Diffidence—upon the bust. 


*Why '4i;"?—G. B. S. 


- Celebrities I Have Not Met, by Oliver Herford 95 





Have Not Met 


By Oliver Herford 
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William Dean Howells 


No squirrels in the park alone 
His love and winter-kindness own. 

When Literary Fledglings try 

Their wings, in first attempt to fly, 

They flutter down to Franklin Square, 

Where Howells in his “Easy Chair” 

Like good Saint Francis scatters crumbs 

Of Hope, to each small bird that comes. 

And since Bread, cast upon the main, 

Must to the giver come again, 

I tender now, long over-time, 

This humble Crumb of grateful rhyme. 




















Burpee's Seeds 


are the best it is possible to produce! 
If you love flowers, you have a rare 
treat on pages Ill and 112 of BurpEx’s 
ANNUAL FOR 1913, where we strive to 
describe and picture in nine colors 


the amazing beauty of the 

; *eioc These unique Dimor- 
New African Daisies Tos 3 ybridsare 
the most attractive annuals that have been “created” 
in a decade! Wonderfully profuse in bloom, they 


carpet the ground with bright, large, daisy-like flow- 
ersand areeasily grown everywhere. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


; Burpee's distinct nov- 
Crimson Ray Cosmos $reg sine nov 
times as many petals as the old Cosmos and star- 
like. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


» . i 
Burbank’s Rainbow Corn Pesatitul ss a 
easily grown as field corn. Per pkt. 10 cts. 


Burpee’s “‘Airy-Fairy’’ Morning 
Gl Countless flowers, ivory white, flushed rosy 

ory pink,remain fully expanded until afternoon. 
Per pkt. 10 cts. 


we will send ALL THE ABOVE and 
For 25 cts. ALSO one regular ten cent packet 


each of Burpee's Improved IMPERIAL CENTAUREAS,— 
Burbank's New FiRE-FLAME Escuscuoutzia, — Ford- 
hook Finest Mixed GRANDIFLORA PuLox and the 
charming new BURBANK POPPIES. 


A&s9* Erant ELEGANT ANNUALS, costing eighty 
cents separately,— mailed for oNLY 25 cT&.! Choicest 
seed of each all grown upon our own farms in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and California. 


Burpee’s Annual 


Long known as “The Leading American Seed 
Catalog” ,—this bright book of 180 pages for 1913 
is better than ever before. It is mailed FREE, 
upon application. i 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Seed Growers, Philadelphia 
_ Largest Mail-order Seed House 


MUSHROOM GROWING 
Will Make You Independent 
Men and Women can easily ralse 
them in large quantities at home 

s in cellars, stables, sheds, boxes, 

ete., all the year. Crop sella for 
60e to $1.50 a Ib, Great demand, markets 
waiting. Capital or experience unnecessary. 

Start now. Write for big free booklet telling 
how to do it, Visitors welcome at our farm. 

NATIONAL MUSHROOM C 


19 











Shirt Stud 
Troubles Ended 


No need to put up 

with the old-fashion- 

TRIAL | og studs—Larter 
MODEL Studs “Save Time 
MAILED and Worry for Men 
FREE in a Hurry." Send 
Made of inexpen- | for the trial model 


free to prove Lar- J and prove it. 
ter advantages. 


LARTER 


SHIRT STUDS 


& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 


Larter Vest Buttons 
are equally convenient 
in any kind of vest. If 
your jeweler cannot 
show you Larter Studs 
and Buttons, write us for 
the name of one who can. 

Look for this 
trade mark on BE. oA 
the back. It is your 
guarantee that if an ac- 
cident ever happens to 
the back of a Larter Stud 
or Button, a new one 
will be given in ex- 
change. 

Write for 
Medel and Booklet 
suggesting the correct 
jewelry for men and the 
infinite variety of Larter 

styles. 


LARTER & SONS 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
27 Maiden Lane 
New York 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 








One Glance Tells You 


]— That This Tire 
Can't Rim-Cut 


There are no hooks on the base, as 
with clincher tires. 


The tire is held on by our patented 
feature—by six flat bands of 126 braided 
wires, vulcanized into the tire base. That 
makes the tire base unstretchable. 


So your removable rim flanges are set 
to curve outward, not inward, as with 
old-type tires. 


And the tire, when wholly or partly 
deflated, rests on a rounded edge. 


__ That This Tire 
Can’t Skid 


These deep-cut, sharp-cut blocks pre- 
sent to the road surface countless edges 
and angles, facing every direction. They 
give a bulldog grip. 


The tread is double-thick, and the 


extra tread is of very tough rubber. So 
the non-skid feature lasts. 


The blocks meet at the base, so the 
strains are distributed over the fabric 
the same as with smooth-tread tires. 
That Goodyear feature immensely in- 


creases the life of a non-skid tire. 


__ That This Tire 


Is Oversize 


We say 10 per cent. oversize. But 
careful comparison with six makes of 
clinchers shows the actual oversize, in air 
capacity, to be 16.7 per cent. 


Even 10 per cent. oversize, under 
average conditions, adds 25 per cent. to 
the tire mileage. It takes care of your 
extras.. It saves the blow-outs due to 
overloading. 


No need to take anyone's word for 
these things. One glance at these tires, 
at any Goodyear shop, will prove them 
in a moment. 
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10% Oversize 


Users Will Tell You 
They Save 48% 


250,000 Know 


Not less than 250,000 motorists now 
use Goodyear tires. 

They have tested out about two mil- 
lion tires. And, in these days of odom- 
eters, they don’t guess at results. 

These facts tell the verdict: 

Goodyear tires now far outsell every 
other tire. 

Last year’s sales by far exceeded our 
previous twelve years put together. Yet 
the demand exceeded our output by some 
400,000 tires. 

As per contracts now made, nearly half 
of this year’s new cars will go out with 
Goodyear equipment. 


Average Savings 


On the same car, under the same con- 
ditions, the average saving through No- 
Rim-Cut tires is about 48 per cent. 

On some cars and on some roads this 


means enormous mileage. On other cars’ 


which are under-tired the mileage will be 
less. 

But the average saving, as compared 
with old-type tires, doesn’t greatly vary. 


No-Rim-Cut tires save every penny 
that rim-cutting costs. 


Their 10 per cent. oversize, by increas- 
ing the mileage, saves 25 per cent. 

On Non-Skid tires the saving is larger. 
Because our inventors, in ways described, 
have added immensely to the life of non- 
skids. 

How to Prove It 


The way to prove it is to make a com- 
parison, as hundreds of thousands have 
done. 

Our sales figures tell you what: their 
judgment has been. And your own eyes 
can see the apparent advantages. 

Figure what it would mean if these tires 
do save you 48 per cent. Is it not worth 
proving out? 


For thirteen years we have held the 
belief that the tire which gave the greatest 
service would become the favorite tire. 

We have seen the time when Good- 
years held only one per cent. of the tire 
trade. 

We have seen the demand take enor- 
mous strides, until this tire outsold all. 

Now, for your own sake, we ask your 
comparison. And we shall accept your 
verdict. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book—14th year 


edition. It tells every known way to save tires. 


(00D: YEA 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 





THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.— Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. (956) 





Concerning the further delightful adventures of 
Denry the Audacious zz the theater world of London 





The Reg 


"You got anything to do with this, 


Mister?” 


ent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 


Editor’s Note 


Edward Henry Machin—Denry the Auda- 
cious—at forty-three has accumulated a for- 
tune that yields him an income of $25,000 a 
year which he is unable to spend, although he 
has the finest bathroom in the Five Towns. 
He is bored and eager for adventure. To im- 
press Mr. Bryany, manager for the famous 
American author-actor, Seven Sachs, he buys 
for five hundred dollars a half interest in an 
option calling for the erection of a theater in 
London. Denry goes to London to look into 
the option. On a wager he goes to Wilkins's, 
an exclusive hotel. Impressed by its grandeur 
he invents a story about losing his luggage, 
engages a valet, and orders clothes from a fash- 
ionable tailor. Here he meets the actress Rose 
Euclid, who owns the other half of the option. 
He is disappointed to find her a faded woman of 
fifty. Denry gives a supper to Rose and her 
friends in his suite, and finally buys half the 
option. Even then he hasn't fully decided 
to enter the theatrical field. His audacity and 
passion for posing carry him along. 
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Illustrations by C. H. Taffs 


CHAPTER V 


Mr. Sachs Talks 
I 
|: WAS the sudden flash of the pho- 


tographer's magnesium light, plainly 

felt by him through his closed lids, that 

somehow instantly inspired Edward 
Henry to a definite and ruthless line of 
action. He opened his eyes and beheld 
the triumphant group, and the photo- 
grapher himself, victorious over even the 
triumphant, in a superb pose that sug- 
gested that all distinguished mankind in 
his presence was naught but food for the 
conquering camera. The photographer 
smiled indulgently, and his smile said: 
* Having been photographed by me, you 
have each of you reached the summit of 
your career. Be content. Retire! Die! 
Destiny is accomplished !" 


“Mr. Machin,” said Rose Euclid, “I 
do believe your eyes were shut!” 

"So do I!" Edward Henry curtly 
agreed. 

* But you'll spoil the group!" 

* Not a bit of it," said Edward Henry. 
“I always shut my eyes when I'm being 
photographed by flash-light. I open my 
mouth instead. So long as something's 
open, what does it matter?" 

The truth was that only in the nick 
of time had he, by a happy miracle of 
ingenuity, invented a way of ruining the 
photograph. The absolute necessity for 
its ruin had presented itself to him rather 
late in the proceedings, when the photog- 
rapher had already finished arranging the 
hands and shoulders of everybody in an 
artistic pattern. The photograph had 
to be spoilt for the imperative reason that 
his mother, though she never read à 
newspaper, did as a fact look at a picture 
newspaper, The Daily Film, which from 
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pride she insisted on paying for out of 
her own purse, at the rate of one half- 
penny aday. Now, The Daily Film special- 
ized in theatrical photographs, on which 
it said it spent large sums of money; 
and Edward Henry in a vision had seen 
the historic group in a future issue 
of the Film. He had also,in the same 
vision, seen his mother conning the said 
issue, and the sardonic curve of her 
lips as she recognized her son therein, 
and he had even heard her dry,cynical, 
contemptuous exclamation: ‘Bless us!" 
He could never have looked squarely in 
his mother’s face again if that group had 
appeared in her chosen organ! Her silent 
and grim scorn would have crushed his 
self-conceit to a miserable, hopeless pulp. 
Hence his resolve to render the photo- 
graph impossible. 

“Perhaps I'd better take another one?" 
the photographer suggested. ‘‘Though 
I think Mr.—er—Machin was all right." 
At the supreme crisis the man had been 
too busy with his fireworks to keep a 
watch on every separate eye and mouth 
of the assemblage. 

“Of course 1 was all right!" said 
Edward Henry, almost with brutality. 


“Please take that thing away as quickly as , 


you can. We have business to attend to." 
[11 : » 
Yes, sir," agreed the photographer, no 
longer victorious. 
Edward Henry rang the bell, and two 
gentlemen in waiting arrived. 


“Clear this table immediately!” 

The tone of the command startled 
everybody except the gentlemen in 
waiting and Mr. Seven Sachs. Rose 
Euclid gave vent to her nervous giggle. 
The poet and Mr. Marrier tried to appear 
detached and dignified, and succeeded 
in appearing guiltily confused—for which 
they contemned themselves. Despite 
their volition, the glances of all three 
of them too clearly signified: ‘This 
capitalist must be humored. He has an 
unlimited supply of actual cash, and 
therefore he has the right to be peculiar. 
Moreover we know that he is a 
card. . . ." And, curiously, Edward 
Henry himself was deriving great force 
of character from the simple reflection 
that he had indeed a lot of money, real 
available money, his to do utterly as he 
liked with it, hidden in a secret place in 
that very room. "I'll show 'em what's 
what!" he privately mused. “Celebrities 
or not, I'll show 'em! If they think they 
can come it over me—" 

It was, I regret to say, the state of 
mind of a bully. Such is the noxious 
influence of excessive coin! 

He reproached the greatest actress and 
the greatest dramatic poet for deceiving 
him, and quite peed | the nevertheless 
fairly obvious fact that he had first 
deceived them. 

"Now then," he began, with some- 
thing of the pomposity of a chairman at 





Mr.Seven Sachs convinced him—not by argument, but by the 
sincerity of his gestures and tones 


a directors meeting, as soon as the 
table had been cleared and the room 
emptied of gentlemen in waiting and 
photographer and photographic appara- 
tus, "let us see exactly where we stand.” 

He glanced specially at Rose Euclid, 
who with an air of deep business acurnen 
returned the glance. 

“Yes,” she eagerly replied, as one seek- 
ing after righteousness, “do let's see.” 

“The option must be taken up to-mor- 
row. Good! That's clear. It came rather 
casual-like, but it's now clear. Forty- 
five hundred pounds has to be paid down 
to buy the existing building on the land 
and so on. ... Eh?” 

“Yes. Of course Mr. Bryany told you 
all that, didn't he?" said Rose brightly. 

“Mr. Bryany did tell me," Edward 
Henry admitted sternly. “But if Mr. 
Bryany can make a mistake in the day 
of the week he might make a mistake 
in a few naughts at the end of a sum of 


money." 

Suddenly Mr. Seven Sachs startled 
them all by emerging from his silence 
with the words: 

“The figure is O. K.” 

Instinctively Edward Henry waited 
for more; but no more came. Mr. Seven 
Sachs was one of those rare and dis- 
concerting persons who do not keep 
on talking after they have finished. He 
resumed his tranquillity, he reéntered 
into his silence, with no symptom of self- 
consciousness, entirely cheerful and at 
ease. And Edward Henry was aware of 
his observant and steady gaze. Edward 
Henry said to himself: “This man is 
expecting me to behave in a remarkable 
way. Bryany has been telling him all 
about me, and he is waiting to see if I 
really am as good as my reputation. I 
have just got to be as good as my 
reputation!’ He looked up at the 
electric chandelier, almost with regret that 
it was not gas. One cannot light one's 
cigarette by twisting a hundred-pound 
bank-note and sticking it into an deni 
chandelier. Moreover, there were some 
thousands of matches on the table. Still 
further, he had done the cigarette-lighting 
trick once for all. A first-class card must 
not repeat himself. 

“This money," Edward Henry pro- 
ceeded, “has to be paid to Slossons, 
Lord Woldo’s solicitors, to-morrow, 
Wednesday, rain or shine?” He finished 
the phrase on a note of interrogation, and 
as nobody offered any reply, he rapped 
on the table, and repeated, half menac- 
ingly: “ Rain or shine?” 

"Yes," said Rose Euclid, leaning 
timidly forward, and taking a cigarette 
from a gold case that lay on the table. 
All her movements indicated an earnest 
desire to be thoroughly businesslike. 

“So that, Miss Euclid," Edward Henry 
continued impressively but with a wilful 
touch of incredulity, "you are in a 
position to pay your share of this money 
to-morrow?” 

"Certainly!" said Miss Euclid. And 
it was as 1f she had said, aggrieved: 
“Can you doubt my honor?” 

“To-morrow morning?" 

** Ye-es." 

“That is to say, to-morrow morning 
you will have £2,250 in actual cash— 
coin, notes—actually in your possession?” 

Miss Euclid’s disengaged hand was 
feeling out behind her again for some 
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surface upon which to express its emotion 
and hers. 

* Well—" she stopped, flushing. 

(“These people are astounding,” Ed- 
ward Henry reflected, like a god. “‘She’s 
not got the money. I knew it!’’) 

“Irs like this, Mr. Machin,” Marrier 
began. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Marrier," Edward 
Henry turned on him, determined if he 
could to eliminate the optimism from that 
beaming face. “Any friend of Miss 
Euclid’s is welcome here, but you've 
already talked about this theater as 
*ours,' and I just want to know where you 
come in." 

* Where I come in?" Marrier smiled, 
absolutely unperturbed. “Miss Euclid 
had appointed me general manajah.” 

"At what salary, if it isn't a rude 
question?" 

“Oh! We haven't settled details yet. 
You see the theater isn't built yet." 

“True!” said Edward Henry. “I was 
forgetting! I was thinking for the 
moment that the theater was all ready 
and going to be opened to-morrow night 
with "The Orient Pearl.’ Have you had 
much experience of managing theaters, 
Mr. Marrier? I suppose you have.” 

“Eho, yes!" exclaimed Mr. Marrier. 
“I began life as a lawyah’s clerk, but—” 

“So did I,” Edward Henry inter- 
jected. 

“How interesting!" Rose Euclid mur- 
mured with fervency, after puffing forth 
a long shaft of smoke. 

"However, I threw it up," Marrier 
went on. 

“I didn't," said Edward Henry. “I 
got thrown out!" 

Strange that in that moment he was 
positively proud of having been dismissed 
from his first situation! Strange that all 
the company, too, thought the better of 
him for having been dismissed! Strange 
that Marrier regretted that he also had 
not been dismissed! But so it was. The 
possession of much ready money emits 
a peculiar effluence in both directions— 
back to the past, forward into the 
future. 

“I threw it up," said Marrier, “because 
the stage had an irresistible attraction 
for me. I'd been stage-manajah for an 
amateur company, you knaoo. I found 
a shop as stage-manajah of a company 
touring ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin.’ I stuck to 
that for six years, and then I threw that 
up too. Then I’ve managed one of Miss 
Euclid’s provincial tours. And since I met 
our friend Trent, I’ve had the chance to 
show what my ideas about play-producing 
really are. I fancy my production of 
Trent's one-act play won't be forgotten 


in a hurry.... You know—‘The 
Nymph’? You read about it, didn’t 
you?” 


“I did not," said Edward Henry. 
* How long did it run?" 

"Oh! It didn't run. It wasn't put on 
for a run. It was part of one of the 
Sunday-night shows of the Play-Pro- 
ducing Society, at the Court Theater. 
Most intellectual. people in London, you 
know. No such audience anywhere else 
in the wahld!" His rather chubby face 
glistened and shimmered with enthu- 
siasm. “You bet!" he added. “But that 
was only by the way. My real game is 
management -general management. And 
I think I may say IL know what itis.” 


“Evidently!” Edward Henry con- 
curred. ‘But shall you have to give up 
any other engagement in order to take 


charge of The Muses’ Theater? Because 
if so—” 

Mr. Marrier replied: 

4€ No." 

Edward Henry observed: 

“Oh!” 

“But,” said Marrier reassuringly, “if 


necessary I would throw up any engage- 
ment—you understand me, any—in favor 
of The Intellectual Theatah, as I prefer 
to call it. You see, as I own part of the 
option—”’ 

By these last words Edward Henry 
was confounded, even to muteness. 

“I forgot to mention, Mr. Machin,” 
said Rose Euclid very quickly. "I've 
disposed of a quarter of my half of the 
option to Mr.Marrier. He fully agreed 
with me it was better that he should 
have a proper interest in the theater.” 

“Wh of course!” cried Mr. Marrier, 
uplifted. 

"Let me see,” said Edward Henry, 
after a long breath, “a quarter—that 
makes it that you have to find £562 10s. 
to-morrow, Mr. Marrier." 

“Yes.” 

“To-morrow morning—yov’ll be all 
right?” : 

“Well, I won’t swear for the morning, 
but I shall turn up with the stuff in the 
afternoon anyhow. I’ve two men in tow, 
and one of them’s a certainty.” 

* Which?" 

“I don't know which,” said Mr. 
Marrier. ‘‘Howevah, you may count 
on yours sincerely, Mr. Machin.” 

here was a pause. 

“Perhaps I ought to tell you,” Rose 
Euclid smiled, “perhaps I ought to tell 
you that Mr. Trent is also one of our 
partners. He has taken another quarter 
of my half." 

Edward Henry controlled himself. 

“Excellent!” said he with glee. “Mr. 
Trent’s money all ready too?’ 

“T am providing most of it—tempo- 
rarily," said Rose Euclid. 

“I see. Then I understand you have 
your three-quarters of £2,250 all ready 
in hand." 

She glanced at Mr. Seven Sachs. 

“Have I, Mr. Sachs?" 

And Mr. Sachs, after an instant's 
hesitation, bowed in assent. 

“Mr. Sachs is not exactly going into 
the speculation, but he is lending us 
money on the security of our interests. 
That’s the way to put it, isn't it, Mr. 
Sachs?" 

Mr. Sachs once more bowed. 

And Edward Henry exclaimed: 

“Now I really do see!” 

He gave one glance across the table at 
Mr. Seven Sachs, as who should say: 
* And have you too allowed yourself to 
be dragged into this affair? I really 
thought you were cleverer. Don't you 
agree with me that we're both fools of 
the most arrant description?" And under 
that brief glance Mr. Seven Sachs’s 
calm deserted him as it had never 
deserted him on the stage, where for 
over fifteen hundred nights he had with- 
stood the menace of revolvers, poison, 
and female treachery through three hours 
and four acts without a single moment 
of agitation. 

Apparently Miss Rose Euclid. could 


exercise a siren’s charm upon nearl; 
all sorts of men. But Edward Henry knew 
one sort of men upon whom she could 
not exercise it; namely, the sort of men 
who are born and bred in the Five Town:. 
His instinctive belief in the Five Town: 
as the sole cradle of hard practical 
common sense was never stronger than 
just now. You might by wiles get the 

etter of London and America, but nor 
of the Five Towns. If Rose Euclid were 
to go around and about the Five Town: 
trying to do the siren business, she would 
pretty soon discover that she was up 
against something rather special in the 
way of human nature! 

Why, the probability was that these 
three—Rose Euclid (only a few hours 
since a glorious name and legend to him), 
Carlo Trent, and Mr. Marrier—could not 
at that moment produce even ten pounds 
between them! . . . And Marrier of- 
fering to lay fivers! He scornfully 
pitied them. And he was not altogether 
without pity for Seven Sachs, who had 
doubtless succeeded in life by sheer 
accident and knew no more than an 
infant what to do with his too easily 
earned money. 


Il 


ELL,” said Edward Henry, “shal! 
I tell you what I've decided?" 

“Please do!" Rose Euclid entreated 
him. 

“Tve décided to make you a present 
of my half of the option." 

* But aren't you going in with us?" 
exclaimed Rose, horror-struck. 

“No, madam.” 

“But Mr. Bryany told us positively 
you were! He said it was all arranged!" 

“Mr. Bryany ought to be more care 
ful," said Edward Henry. “If he doesn't 
mind, he’ll be telling a downright lic 
some day.” 

* But you bought half the option!” 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, reasoning. 
“what is an option? What does it mean? 
It means you are free to take something 
or leave it. I’m leaving it.” 

“But why?" demanded Mr. Marrier, 
gloomily. 

Carlo Trent played with his eye-glasses 
and said not a word. 

“Why?” Edward Henry replied. “ Sim- 
ply because I feel I'm not fitted for the 
Job. I don't know enough. I don't 
understand. I shouldn't go the nght 
way about the affair. For instance, I 
should never have guessed by myself 
that it was the proper thing to sertle 
the name of the theater before you'd 
ot the lease of the land you're going to 
build it on. Then I’m old-fashioned. 
I hate leaving things to the last moment; 
but seemingly there's only one proper 
moment in these theatrical affairs, and 
that's the very last. I'm afraid there'd 
be too much trusting in Providence for 
my taste. I believe in trusting in Provi- 
dence, but I can't bear to see Providence 
overworked. And I’ve never even tried 
to be intellectual, and I'm a bit frightened 
of poetry plavs—" 

"But you've not read mv play!" 
Carlo Trent mutteringly protested. 

“That is so," admitted Edward Henry. 

“Will you read it?” 

"Mr. Trent," said Edward Henry. 
“Im not so voung as I was." 


eee 
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| "We're ruined!” sighed Rose Euclid 
| with a tragic gesture. 

"Ruined?" Edward Henry took her 
up, smiling. "Nobody is ruined who 
knows where he can get a square meal. 
Do you mean to tell me you don't 
know where you're going to lunch 
NERONE" And he looked hard a: 

er. 

It was a blow. She blenched under it. 

"Oh, yes," she said, with her giggle, 
“T know that." 

(^Well, you just don't!" he answered 
| her in his heart. “You think you're go- 
| ing to lunch with Sir John Pilgrim. And 
you aren't. And it serves you right! ") 

“Besides,” he continued aloud, “how 
can you say you're ruined when I'm 
making you a present of something that 
I paid £100 for?" 

" But where am I to find the other half 
of the money—£2,250?” she burst out. 
"We were depending absolutely on you 
for it. If I don't get it, the option will 
be lost, and the option's very valuable." 

"All the easier to find the money 
then!” 

“What? 
hours? It can’t be done. 
get it in all London." 

“Mr. Marrier will get it for you . . . 
one of his certainties!" Edward Henry 
smiled in the Five Towns manner. 

“I might, you knaoo!" said Marrier, 
brightening to full hope in the fraction 
of a second. 

But Rose Euclid only shook her head. 

“Mr. Seven Sachs, then?" Edward 
Henry suggested. 

“T should have been delighted," said 
Mr. Sachs with the most perfect gracious 
tranquillity. ‘But I cannot find another 
£2,250 to-morrow.” 

“T shall just speak to that Mr. 
Bryany!”’ said Rose Euclid, in the accents 
of homicide. 

“I think you ought to," Edward Henry 
concurred. "But that won't help things. 
I feel a little responsible, especially to a 
lady. You have a quarter of the whole 
option left in your hands, Miss Euclid. 
I'll pay you at the same rate as Bryany 
sold to me. I gave £100 for half. Your 

uarter is therefore worth £5o. Well, 
Tl pay you £50.” 

“ And then what?" 

“Then let the whole affair slide." 

" But that won't help me to my thea- 
ter!" Rose Euclid said, pouting. She 
was now decidedly less unhappy than her 
face pretended, because Edward Henry 
| had reminded her of Sir John Pilgrim, 
and she had dreams of world triumphs for 
herself and for Carlo Trent's play. She 
was almost glad to be rid of all the worry 
of the horrid little prospective theater. 

“T have bank-notes," cooed Edward 
| Henry softly. 

Her head sank. 

Edward Henry rose in the incompar- 
able green dressing-gown and walked to 
| and fro a little, and then out of his 
| secret store he produced a bundle of 

notes, and counted out five tens and, 
| coming behind Rose, stretched out his 
| arm and laid the treasure on the table 
| in front of her under the brilliant chan- 

delier: 
“I don’t want you to feel you have 
| anything against me,” he cooed still 
| more softly. 


In less than twenty-four 
I couldn't 
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Silence reigned. Edward Henry re- 
sumed his chair and gazed at Rose 
Euclid. She was quite a dozen years 
older than his wife, and she looked more 
than a dozen years older. She had no 
fixed home, no husband, no children, 
no regular situation. She accepted 
the homage of young men, who were 
cleverer than herself save in one import- 
ant respect. She was always in and out 
of restaurants and hotels and express 
trains. She was always committing 
hygienic indiscretions. She could not 
refrain from a certain girlishness which, 
having regard to her years, her waist, 
and her complexion, was ridiculous. 
His wife would have been afraid of her, 
and would have despised her, simul- 
taneously. She was coarsened by the 
continual gaze of the gaping public. No 
two women could catty be more utterly 
dissimilar than Rose Euclid and the 
cloistered Nellie. . And yet, when 
Rose Euclid’s hesitant fingers closed on 
the bank-notes with a gesture of relief, 
Edward Henry had an agreeable and 
kindly sensation that all women were 
alike, after all, in the need of a shield, 
a protection, a strong and generous male 
hand. He was touched by the spectacle 
of Rose Euclid, as naive as any young 
lass when confronted by actual bank- 
notes; and he was touched also by the 
thought of Nellie and the children afar 
off, existing in comfort and peace, but 
aee wistfully, dependent on him- 
self. 

“ And what about me?" growled Carlo 
Trent. 

“You!” 

The fellow was only a poet. He negli- 
gently dropped him five fivers, his share 
of the option’s value. 

Mr. Marrier said nothing, but his eye 
met Edward Henry’s, and in silence five 
fivers were meted out to Mr. Marrier 
also. ... It was so easy to delight 
these persons who apparently seldom set 
eyes on real ready money. 

“You might sign receipts, all of you, 
i as a matter of form," said Edward 

enry. 

A little later the three associates 
were off. 

"As we're both in the hotel, Mr. 
Sachs," said Edward Henry, “you might 
stay for a chat and a drink." ' 

Mr. Seven Sachs politely agreed. 

Edward Henry accompanied the trio 
of worshipers and worshiped to the 
door of his suite, but no further, because 
of his dressing-gown. Rose Euclid had 
assumed a resplendent opera-cloak. They 
rang imperially for the lift. Lackeys 
bowed humbly before them. They 
spoke of taxicabs and other luxuries. 
They were perfectly at home in the gran- 
deur of the hotel. As the illuminated 
lift carried them down out of sight, their 
smiling heads disappearing last, they 
seemed like persons of extreme wealth. 
And indeed for the moment they were 
wealthy. They had parted with certain 
hopes, but they had had a windfall; and 
two of them were looking forward with 
absolute assurance to a profitable meal 
and deal with Sir John Pilgrim on the 
morrow. 

“Funny place, London!" said the 
provincial to himself as he reéntered his 
suite to rejoin Mr. Seven Sachs. 
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III 


WELL, sir," said Mr. Seven Sachs, 
"I have to thank you for getting 
me out of a very unsatisfactory situ- 
ation.’ 

“Did you really want to get out of it?" 
asked Edward Henry. 

Mr. Sachs replied simply. 

“I did, sir. There were too many 
partners for my taste.’ 

They were seated more familiarly now 
in the drawing - room, being indeed 
separated only by a small table upon 
which were glasses. And whereas on a 
night in the previous week Edward Henry 
had been entertained by Mr. Bryany 
in a private parlor at the Turk's Head, 
Hanbridge, on this night he was in a 
sort repaying the welcome to Mr. Bry- 
any's master in a private parlor at 
Wilkins’ s, London. The sole difference 
in favor of Mr. Bryany was that, while 
Mr. Bryany provided cigarettes and 
whisky, Edward Henry was providing 
only cigarettes and Vichy water. 

Jesenh had been instructed to retire. 

“And not only that," resumed Mr. 
Seven Sachs, ‘ *but you've got a very 

ood thing entirely into your own hands! 

Masterly, sir! asterly! Why, at the 
end you positively had the air of doing 
them a favor! You made them believe 
you were doing them a favor!” 

“ And don’t you think I was?” 

Mr. Sachs reflected, and then laughed. 

“You were," he said. “That’s the 
beauty of it. But at the same time you 
were getting away with the goods!” 

It was by sheer instinct, and not by 
any learning, that Edward Henry fully 
grasped, ate did, the dee ie 
of the American idiom empire b by Mr. 
Seven Sachs. He too laughed, as Mr. 
Sachs had laughed. He was immeasur- 
ably flattered. He had not been so flat- 
tered since the Countess of Chell had 
permitted him to offer her China tea, 
meringues, and Berlin pancakes at the 
Sub Rosa tea-rooms in Hanbridge—and 

that was a very lon time ago. 

“You really do think it’s a good thing?” 
Edward Henry ventured, for he had not 
yet been convinced of the entire goodness 
of theatrical enterprise near Piccadilly 
Circus. 

Mr. Seven Sachs convinced him—not 
by argument, but by the sincerity of 
his gestures and tones; for it was im- 
possible to question that Mr. Seven 
Sachs knew what he was talking about. 
The shape of Mr. Seven Sachs’ chin was 
alone enough to prove that Mr. Sachs 
was incapable of a mere ignorant 
effervescence. Everything about Mr. 
Sachs was persuasive and confidence- 
inspiring. His long silences had the easy 
vigor of oratory, and they served also to 
make his speech peculiarly impressive. 
Moreover, he was a handsome and a 
dark man, and probably half a dozen 
years younger. than Edward Henry. 

course,” said he, “if Miss Euclid 
and the others had had any sense, they 
might have done very well for them- 
selves. If you ask my opinion, the option 
in itself is worth at least ten thousand 
dollars. But then they haven’t any 
sense! And that’s all there is to it!" 

“So you'd advise me to go ahead with 
the affair on my own?” 

Mr. Seven Sachs, his black eyes twink- 
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ling, leaned forward and became rather 
intimately humorous. 

* You look as if you wanted advice, 
don't you?" said he. 

“I suppose I do, now I come to think 
of it!" agreed Edward Henry with a 
most admirable quizzicalness; in spite 
of the fact that he had not really meant 
to ‘go ahead with the affair, being in 
truth a little doubtful of his capacity 
to handle it. 

But Mr. Seven Sachs was, all uncon- 
sciously, forcing Edward Henry to be- 
lieve in his own capacities,— and the 
two, as it were, suddenly developed a 
more cordial friendliness. Each felt the 
quick lifting of the plane of their relations, 
and was aware of a pleasurable emotion. 

“Im moving onwards—gently on- 
wards," crooned Edward Henry to him- 
self. “What price Brindley and his half- 
crown now?" Londoners might call him 
a provincial, and undoubtedly would 
call him a provincial; he admitted, even, 
that he felt like a provincial in the streets 
of London. And yet here he was, “doin 
Londoners in the eye all over the place,’ 
and receiving the open homage of Mr. 
Seven Sachs, whose name was the basis 
of a cosmopolitan legend. 

And now he made the cardinal dis- 
covery, which marks an epoch in the 
life of every man who arrives at it, that 
world-celebrated persons are very like 
other persons. And he was happy and 
rather proud in this discovery, Anl began 
to feel a certain vague desire to tell Mr. 
Seven Sachs the history of his career— 
or at any rate the picturesque portions 
of it. For he too was famous in his own 
sphere; and in the drawing-room of 
Wilkins's one celebrity was hobnobbing 
with another! 

And yet his happiness was marred— 
not fatally, but quite appreciably—by a 
remorse that no amount of private argu- 
ment with himself would conjure away. 
He was worrying, foolish fellow, about the 
false telephone-call in which, for the pur- 
pose of testing Rose Euclid's loyalty to 
the new enterprise, he had pretended to 
be the new private secretary of Sir John 
Pilgrim. Yet what harm had it done? 
And had it not done a lot of good? Rose 
Euclid and her youthful worshiper were 
no worse off than they had been before 
being victimized by the deceit of the 
telephone-call. Prior to the call they had 
assumed themselves to be deprived for- 
ever of the benefits which association 
with Sir John Pilgrim could offer, and 
as a fact they were deprived forever of 
such benefits. Nothing changed there! 
Before the call they had had no hope of 
lunching with the enormous Sir John on 
the morrow, and as a fact they would 
not lunch with the enormous Sir John 
on the morrow. Nothing changed there 
either! 

On the other hand, he had acquired 
an assurance of the artiste's duplicity, 
which assurance had made it easier for 


him to disappoint her, while the prospect | 


of a business repast with Sir John had 
helped her to bear the disappointment as 
a brave woman should. It was true that 


on the morrow, about lunch-time, Rose | 


Euclid and Carlo Trent might have to 
live through a few rather trying moments, 
and they would certainly be very angry; 
but these drawbacks would have been 
more than compensated for in advance 
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| in his egotism. 
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by the pleasures of hope. And had they 
not between them pocketed seventy-five 
pounds which they had stood to lose? 

Such reasoning was unanswerable, and 
his remorse did not attempt to answer it. 
His remorse was not open to reason; it 
was one of those stupid, primitive senti- 
ments which obstinately persist in the 
refined and rational fabric of modern 
humanity. 

He was just sorry for Rose Euclid. 

“Do you know what I did?" he burst 
out confidentially, and confessed the 
whole telephone-trick to Mr. Seven 
Sachs. 

Mr. Seven Sachs, somewhat to Edward 
Henry’s surprise, expressed high ad- 
miration of the device. 

"A bit mean, though, don't you 
think?" Edward Henry protested weakly. 

“Not at all!" cried Mr. Sachs. * You 
got the goods on her. And she deserved 
It. 

(Again this enigmatic and mystical 
word “goods”! But he understood it.) 

Thus encouraged, he was now quite 
determined to give Mr. Seven Sachs 
a brief episodic account of his career. A 
fair conversational opening was all he 
wanted in order to begin. 

“T wonder what will happen to her— 
ultimately?” he said, meaning to work 
back from the ends of careers to their 
beginnings, and so to himself. 

* Rose Euclid?" 

(Y es." 

Mr. Sachs shook his head compassion- 
ately. 

"How did Mr. Bryany get in with 
her?" asked Edward Henry. 

* Bryany is a highly peculiar person," 
said Mr. Seven Sachs familiarly. ‘‘ He's 
all right so long as you don’t unstrap 
him. lic was born to convince newspaper 
reporters of his own greatness." 

“I had a bit of a talk with him 
myself," said Edward Henry. 

"Oh, yes! He told me all about you." 

“But J never told him anything about 
myself," said Edward Henry quickly. 

* No, but he has eyes, you know, and 
ears too. Seems to me the people of the 
Five Towns do little else of. a night but 
discuss you, Mr. Machin. / heard a good 
bit when J was down there, though I 
don't go about much when I'm on the 
road. I reckon I could write a whole 
biography of you." 

Enel Henry smiled self-consciously. 
He was of course enraptured, but at the 
same time it was disappointing to find 
Mr. Sachs already so fully informed as 
to the details of his career. However, 
he did not intend to let that prevent 
him from telling the story afresh, in his 
own manner. 

“I suppose you've had your adventures 
too," he remarked with nonchalance, 
partly from politeness, but mainly in 
order to avoid the appearance of hurry 


IV 


"YOU bet I have!" Mr. Seven Sachs 
cordially agreed, abandoning the end 
of a cigarette, putting his hands behind 
his head, and crossing his legs. 
Whereupon there was a brief pause. 
“T remember—” Edward Henry began. 
“I dare say you've heard—" began 
Mr. Seven Sachs simultaneously. 
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They were like two men who by inad- 
vertence had attempted to pass through 
a narrow doorway abreast. Edward 
Henry, as the host, drew back. 

“I beg your pardon!" he apologized. 

* Not at all," said Seven Sachs. “I 
was only going to say you've probably 
heard that I was always up against 
Archibald Florance.” 

“Really!” murmured Edward Henry, 
impressed in spite of himself; for the 
renown of Archibald Florance exceeded 
that of Seven Sachs as the sun the moon, 
and was older and more securely estab- 
lished than it as the sun the moon. The 
renown of Rose Euclid was as naught to 
it. Doubtful it was whether, in the annals 
of modern histrionics, the grandeur and 
the romance of that American name could 
be surpassed by any renown save that of 
the incomparable Henry Irving. The 
retirement of Archibald Florance from 
the stage a couple of years earlier had 
caused crimson gleams of sunset splendor 
to shoot across the Atlantic and irradiate 
even the Garrick Club, London, so that 
the members thereof had to shade their 
offended eyes. Edward Henry had never 
seen Archibald Florance, but it was not 
necessary to have seen him in order to 
appreciate the majesty of his glory. 

“I expect he's a wealthy chap in his 
old age," said Edward Henry. 

ealthy!" exclaimed Mr. Sachs. 
* He's the richest actor in America, and 
that's saying in the world. He had the 
greatest reputation. He's still the hand- 
somest man in the United States—that's 
admitted—with his white hair! They used 
to say he was the cruelest, but it's not so. 
"Though of course he could be a perfect 
terror with his companies." 

“And so you knew Archibald Flor- 
ance?" 

“You bet I did. He never had any 
friends—never—but I knew him as well 
as anybody could. Why, in San Fran- 
cisco, after the show, I've walked with 
him back to his hotel, and he's walked 
with me back to mine, and so on, and 
so on, till three or four o'clock in the 
morning. You see, we couldn't stop until 
it happened that he finished a cigar at 
the exact moment when he got to his 
hotel door. He smoked the very finest 
cigars in America. I remember his 
te ling. me they cost him three dollars 
apiece.’ 

And Edward Henry then perceived 
another profound truth, his second 
cardinal discovery on that notable 
evening; namely, that no matter how 
high you rise, you will always find that 
others have risen higher. Honestly, 
he had never dreamt that there existed 
a man who habitually smoked twelve- 
shilling cigars—and yet he reckoned to 
know a thing or two about cigars! 

“I am nothing!" he thought modestly. 
Nevertheless, though the savor of the 
name of Archibald Florance was agree- 
able, he decided that he had heard enough 
for the moment about Archibald Flor- 
ance, and that he would relate to Mr. 
Sachs the famous episode of his own career 
in which the Countess of Chell and a mule 
had so prominently performed. 

“T remember—” he recommenced. 

“My first encounter with Archibald 
Florance was very funny,” proceeded 
Mr. Seven Sachs, blandly deaf. “I was 
starving in New York,—trying to sell a 
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new razor on commission,—and I was de- 
termined to get on to the stage. I had 
one visiting-card left—just one. I wrote 
'Important' on it, and sent it up to 
Wunch. I don't know whether you've 
ever heard of Wunch.  Wunch was 
Archibald Florance's stage-manager, and 
nearly as famous as Archibald himself. 
Well, Wunch sent for me up-stairs to his 
room, but when he found I was only the 
usual youngster after the usual job he just 
had me thrown out of the theater. He 
said I'd no right to put ‘Important’ 
on a visiting-card. ‘Well,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘I’m going to get back into that 
theater somehow!’ So I went up to 
Archibald's private house—Sixtieth Street 
I think it was, and asked to see him, and 
I saw him. When I got into his room, he 
was writing. He kept on writing for 
some minutes, and then he swung round 
on his chair. 

** And what can I do for you, sir?’ 
he said. 

““Do you want any actors Mr. 
Florance?' I said. 

*** Are you an actor?’ he said. 

***[ want to be one,’ I said. 

*'Well, he said, ‘theres a school 
round the corner.' 

“Well, I said, ‘you might give me a 
card of introduction, Mr. Florance.’ 

“He gave me the card. I didn't take 
it to the school. I went straight back to 
the theater with it, and had it sent up to 
Wunch. It just said, ‘Introducing Mr. 
Sachs, a young man anxious to get on.’ 
Wunch took it for a positive order to 
find me a place. The company was full, 
so he threw out one poor devil of a super 
to make room for me. Curious thing— 
old Wunch got it into his head that I 
was a protégé of Archibald's, and he 
always iooked abes me. What d'ye think 
about that?" 

* Brilliant!" said Edward Henry. And 
it was! The simplicity of the thing was 
what impressed him. Since winning a 
scholarship at school by altering the 
number of marks opposite his name on a 

aper lying on the master's desk, Edward 

enry had never achieved advancement 
by a device so simple. And he thought: 
“T am nothing! The Five Towns is 
nothing! All that one hears about 
Americans and the United States is 
true. As far as getting on goes, they can 
make rings round us. Still, I shall tell 
him about the countess and the mule—” 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Seven Sachs, 
*Wunch was very kind to me. But he 
was pretty well down and out, and he 
left, and Archibald got a new stage: 
manager, and I was promoted to do a bit 
of assistant stage-managing. But I got 
no increase of salary. There were two 
women stars in the play Archibald was 
doing then—‘The Forty-Niners. Ro- 
mantic drama, you know! Melodrama 
you'd call it over here. -He never did 
any other sort of play. Well, these two 
women stars were about equal, and when 
the curtain fell on the first act they'd 
both made a bee-line for Archibald to 
see who'd get to him first and engage 
him in talk. They were jealous enough of 
each other to kill. hey got him on 
both sides, you see, and he just had to 
talk to 'em, both at once. Well, one night 
he comes up to me, Archibald does, and 
he says: 

** Mr.——what's your name? 
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*** Sachs, sir,’ I says. 

**You notice when those two ladies 
come up to me after the first act. Well, 
when you see them talking to me, I want 
you to come right along and interrupt,’ 
he says. 

*** What shall I say, sir?’ 
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best acting the old man ever did in his 
life. It was so good that at first 
I thought it was real. He said again 
louder, ‘What is it?” So I said, ‘Well, Mr. 
Florance, the most urgent thing in this 
theater is that I should have an increase 
of salary!’ I guessed I licked the stuffing 
out of him that time.” 

Edward Henry gave vent to one of 
those cordial and violent guffaws which ee) ET 
are a specialty of the humorous side of | EQ ES2=C] 
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mandolin and hired a teacher. He wanted 
to teach me the mandolin, but I only 
wanted him to teach me that one accom- 
animent. So I fired him, and practised 
by myself night and day for a week. 
I got through all the rehearsals without 
ever singing that song. Cleverest dodging 
I ever did! On the first night I was so 
nervous I could scarcely hold the man- 
dolin. I’d never played the infernal thing 
before anybody at all—only up in my 
bedroom. I struck the first chord, and 
found’ the darned instrument was all 
out of tune with the orchestra. So I just 
pretended to play it, and squawked away 
with my song, and never let my fingers 
touch the strings at all. Old Florae 
was waiting for me in the wings. I knew 
he was going to fire me. But no! ‘Sachs,’ 
he said, ‘that accompaniment was the 
most delicate piece of playing I ever 
heard. I congratulate you.’ He was 
uite serious. Everybody said the same! 
uck, eh?" 
“I should say so," said Edward Henry, 
gradually beginning to be interested in | [Seron me sare swe or moron nonning 
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“T didn't care what happened then, so 
I said: 

** And I'm not in the habit of being 
treated as you're treating me.' 

* All of a sudden he became quite quiet, 
and patted me on the shoulder. ‘You're 

etting on very well, Sachs,’ he said. 
You've only been at it one year. It’s 

take me twenty-five years to get where 
am. 

“However, I was too angry to stand for 
that sort of talk. I said to him: 

“<I dare say you're a very great and 
enviable man, Mr. Florance, but I pro- 
pose to save fifteen years on your twenty- 
five. TIl equal or better your position 
in ten years.' 

"He shoved me out—just shoved me 
out of the room. . . t was that that 
made me turn to play-writing. Florance 
wrote his own plays sometimes, but it 
was only his acting and his face that 
saved them. And they were too American. 
He never did really well outside America 
except in one play, and that wasn't his 
own. Now, Í was out after money. And 
I still am. I wanted to please the largest 
possible public. So I guessed there was 
nothing for it but the universal appeal. 
I never write a play that won't appeal to 
England, Germany, France, just as well 
as to America. America’s big, but it 
isn't big enough for me. . . . Well, as 
I was saying, soon after that I got a 
one-act play produced at Hannibal, 
Missouri. And the same week there was 
a company at another theater there 
playing the old man's ‘Forty-Niners.’ 
And the next morning the theatrical 
critic’s article in the Hannibal Courier- 
Post was headed, — ‘Rival attractions. 
Archibald Florance’s *"'Forty-Niners " 
and new play by Seven Sachs.’ I cut that 
heading out and sent it to the old man 
in London, and I wrote under it, ‘See 
how far I've got in six months.’ When 
he came back he took me into his 
EX rd again. . . . What price that, 
eh? 

Edward Henry could only nod his 
head. The customarily silent Seven 
Sachs had little by little subdued him 
to an admiration as mute as it was pro- 
found. 

“Nearly five years after that I got 
a Christmas card from old Florance. It 
had the usual printed wishes, —' Merriest 
possible Christmas, and so on;—but 
underneath that Archibald had written 
in pencil, ‘You’ve still five years to go.” 
That made me roll my sleeves up, as 
you may say. Well, a long time after 
that I was standing at the corner of 
Broadway and Forty-fourth Street, and 
looking at my own name in electric letters 
on the Criterion Theater. First time I'd 
ever seen it in electric letters on Broad- 
way. It was the first night of ‘Over- 
heard.’ Florance was playing at the 
Hudson Theater, which is a bit higher 
up Forty-fourth Street, and Ais name was 
in electric letters too, but further off 
Broadway than mine. I strolled up, just 
out of idle curiosity, and there the old 
man was standing in the porch of the 
theater, all alone! ‘Hullo, Sachs,’ he 
said, ‘I’m glad I’ve seen you. It’s saved 
me twenty-five cents.’ I asked how. He 
said, ‘I was just going to send you a 
telegram of congratulations.’ He liked 


me, old Archibald did. And he still 
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V 
ANV ELE. exclaimed Edward Henry, 


** you're a great man!” 

“No, I’m not,” said Mr. Seven Sachs. 
"But my income is four hundred 
thousand dollars a year, and rising. 
I'm out after the stuff, that’s all.” 

“I say you are a great man!" Edward 
Henry repeated. Mr. Sachs' recital had 
inspired him. He kept saying to himself: 
“And I'm a great man too. And TII 
show 'em." 

Mr. Sachs, having delivered himself 
of his load, had now lapsed comfortably 
back into his original silence, and was 
prepared to listen. But Edward Henry 
somehow had lost the desire to enlarge 
on his own variegated past. He was 
absorbed in the greater future. 

At length he said very distinctly: 

“You honestly think I could run a 
theater?" 

* You were born to run a theater," 
said Seven Sachs. 

Thrilled, Edward Henry responded: 

“Then I'll write to those lawyer people, 
Slossons, and tell 'em I'll be around with 
the brass about eleven to-morrow." 

Mr. Sachs rose. A clock had delicately 
chimed two. 

“If ever you come to New York, and 
I can do anything for you—" said Mr. 
Sachs heartily. 

“Thanks,” said Edward Henry. They 
were shaking hands. “I say," Edward 
Henry went on, "there's one thing I 
want to ask you. Why did you promise 
to back Rose Euclid and her friends? 
You must surely have known—" He 
threw up his hands. 

Mr. Sachs answered: 

“Tl be frank with you. It was her 
cousin that persuaded me into it—Elsie 
April." 

“Elsie April? Who's she?” 

“Oh! You must have seen them about 
together—her and Rose Euclid! They're 

nearly always together." 

“I saw her in the restaurant here to- 
day with a rather jolly girl—blue hat." 

“That’s the one. As soon as you've 
made her acquaintance you'll understand 
what I mean," said Mr. Seven Sachs. 

“Ah! But I’m not a bachelor like you,” 
Edward Henry smiled archly. 

“Well, you'll see when you meet 
her," said Mr. Sachs. Upon which 
enigmatic warning he departed, and was 
lost in the immense glittering nocturnal 
silence of Wilkins's. 

Edward Henry sat down to write to 
Slossons by the three A.M. post. But as 
he wrote he kept saying to himself: “So 
Elsie April's her name, is it? And she 
actually persuaded Sachs—Sachs—to 
make a fool of himself!” 


CHAPTER VI | 
Lord Woldo and Lady Woldo 


I 


"THE next morning the man Joseph 

having opened wide the window, in- 
formed his master that the weather 
was very bright and sunny, and Ed- 
ward Henry arose with just that pleas- 
ant degree of fatigue which persuades 
one that one is, if anything, rather 
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more highly vitalized than usual. He 


sent for Mr. Bryany, as for a domestic You can Weigh 


what you Should e 


animal, and Mr. Bryany, ceremoniously 
attired, was received by a sort of jolly 
king who happened to be trimming his 
beard in the royal bathroom, but who 
was too good-natured to keep Mr. 
Bryany waiting. It is remarkable how 
the habit of royalty, having once taken 
root, will flourish in the minds of quite built ub ti . AA 
unmonarchical persons. Edward Henry 1 
. first inquired after the health of Mr. 
Come Evinrude Seven Sachs, and then obtained from Mr. 
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beard off after all!” better in body and mind 
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on request. . lik . . . A d h so that each vi n DI r plac 
air, like an intoxication. nd there | ind by strengthen ecd 
was no place like London. When, how- | to these vital organs, I have built up the strength | 


: d : s d vitality by Nature's own means. 
ever, having run through Piccadilly into | "Ae E DS NSIUEE S aec MCAD de their 
streets less superb, he reached the Ma- | wives and daughters are my pupils. 


jestic, it seemed to him that the Majes- | Be Attractive well groomed. You can ur 
ar was not a part of bondon, but . bit | best. 
of the provinces surrounded by London. ,1 want to help you to realize that your health 
He was very disappointed with the Ma- Hise ahacet entirety iri, al re pm rae 
jestic, and took his letters from the clerk 
with careless condescension. In a few 
days the Majestic had sunk from being 
one of “London’s huge caravanserais” 
to the level of a swollen Turk’s Head. 
So fragile are reputations! 

From the Majestic, Edward Henry 
drove back into the regions of Empire, 
between Piccadilly and Regent Street, 
c and deigned to call upon his tailors. A 

Evinrude Motor Co. morning suit which he had commanded 
437 Walker Street, Milwaukee, Wis. being miraculously finished, he put it on, 
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“T want to go to Piccadilly Circus now. 
Stop at the fountain,” said Edward Henry 
to his chauffeur. He gave the order some- 
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baby in her arms, and left some change 
for the baby. He was in a very tolerant 
and charitable mood, and could excuse 
the sins and the stupidity of all mankind. 
He reflected forgivingly that Rose Euclid 
and her friends had perhaps not displayed 
an abnormal fatuity in discussing the 
name of the theater before they had got 
the lease of the site for it. Had not he 
himself bought all the option without 
having even seen the site? 

It is a fact that as he turned north- 
ward from Piccadilly Circus, to the 
right of the County Fire Office, in order 
to spy out the land upon which his 
theater was to be built, he hesitated, 
under the delusion that all the passers- 
by were staring at him! He felt just as 
he might have felt had he been engaged 
upon some scheme nefarious. He even 
went back and pretended to examine the 
windows of the County Fire Office. 
Then, glancing self-consciously about, he 
discerned—not unnaturally—the words 
“Regent Street” on a sign. 

“There you are!” he murmured with a 
thrill. “There you are! There's obviously 
only one name for that theater—' The 
Regent. It's close to Regent Street. 
No other theater is called ‘The Regent.’ 
Nobody before ever had the idea of 

‘Regent’ as a name for a theater. ‘Muses’ 

indeed! ‘Intellectual!’ . . . ‘The 
Regent Theater! How well it comes 
off the tongue! It's a great name! It'll 
be the finest name of any theater in 
London! And it took yours truly to 
think of it!" 

Then he smiled privately at his own 
weakness. . . . He too, like the despised 
Rose, was baptizing the unborn! Still, 
he continued to dream of the theater, and 
began to picture to himself the ideal 
theater. He discovered that he had quite 
a number of startling ideas about theater- 
construction, based on his own experience 
as a playgoer. 

When, with new courage, he directed 
his feet towards the site, upon which he 
knew there was an old chapel known as 
Queen's Glasshouse Chapel, whose owner- 
ship had slipped from the nerveless hand 
of a dying sect of dissenters, he could not 
find the site, and he could not see the 
chapel. For an instant he was perturbed 
by a horrid suspicion that he had been 
victimized by a gang of swindlers posing 
as celebrated persons. Everything was 

ossible in this world and century! He 
immediately decided that if the sequel 
should prove him to be a simpleton and 
gull he would at any rate be a silent 
simpleton and gull. 

But then he remembered with relief 
that he had genuinely recognized both 
Rose Euclid and Seven Sachs; and also 
that Mr. Bryany, among other docu- 
ments, had furnished him with a photo- 
graph of the chapel and surrounding 

operty. The chapel therefore existed. 
he had a plan in his pocket. He now 


opened this plan and tried to consult it | 


in the middle of the street, but his 
agitation was such that he could not 
make out on it which was north and 
which was south. After he had been 
nearly prostrated by a taxicab, a police- 
man came up to him and said with all 
the friendly disdain of a London police- 
man addressing a provincial: 


“Safer to look at that on the pave- | 


ment, sir!” 
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Edward Henry glanced up from the 
plan. 

“I was trying to find the Queen’s 
Glasshouse Chapel, Officer," said he. 
| “Have you ever heard of it?” (In 
Bursley, members of the town council 
always flattered members of the force 
by addressing them as “Officer”; and 
Edward Henry knew exactly the effective 
intonation.) 

“Tt was there, sir," said the policeman, 
less disdainful, pointing to a narrow 
hoarding behind which could be seen 
the back walls of high buildings in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. "They've just 
finished pulling it down." 

“Thank you," said Edward Henry 
quietly, with a superb and successful 
effort to keep as much color in his face as 
if the policeman had not dealt him a 
dizzying blow. 

He then walked towards the hoarding, 
but could scarcely feel the ground under 
his feet. From a wide aperture in the 
palisades a cartful of earth was emerging; 
it creaked and shook as it was dragged 
by a laboring horse over loose planks 
into the roadway; a whip-cracking carter 
hovered on its flank. Edward Henry 
approached the aperture and gazed with- 
in. An elegant young man stood solitary 
inside the TARE PS and stared at a razed 
expanse of land in whose furthest corner 
some navvies were digging a hole. . . . 

The site! 

But what did this sinister destructive 
activity mean? Nobody was entitled to 
interfere with property on which he, 
Alderman Machin, held an unexpired 
option! But was it the site? He perused 
the plan again with more care. Yes, 
there could be no doubt that it was the 
site. His eye roved round, and he 
admitted the justice of the boast that an 
electric sign displayed at the southern 
front corner of the theater would be 
visible from Piccadilly Circus, lower 
Regent Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, etc. 
He then observed a large notice-board, 
raised on posts above the hoardings, and 
read the following: 





SITE OF THE 
FIRST NEW THOUGHT CHURCH 
TO BE OPENED NEXT SPRING 


SUBSCRIPTIONS INVITED 


ROLLO WRISSELL, Senior Trustee 
RALPH ALLOYD, Architect 
DICKS AND PATO, Builders 





The name of Rollo Wrissell seemed 
familiar to him, and after a few moments’ 
searching he recalled that Rollo Wrissell 

| was one of the trustees and executors of 
the late Lord Woldo, the other being the 
widow, and the mother of the new Lord 
Woldo. In addition to the lettering, the 
notice-board held a graphic representation 
of the First New Thought hurch as it 
would be when completed. 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, not per- 
haps unjustifiably, "this really is a bit 
thick! Here I've got an option on a plot 
of land for building a theater, and some- 
body else takes it to put up a church!" 

He ventured inside the hoarding, and, 
addressing the elegant young man, asked: 

"You got anything to do with this, 
Mister?" f 

"Well," said the young man, smiling 
humorously, “I’m the architect. Irs 
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true that nobody ever pays any attention 
to an architect in these days.” 

* Oh! Yov're Mr. Alloyd?” 

“Iam.” 

Mr. Alloyd had black hair, intensely 
black, changeful eyes, and the expressive 
mouth of an actor. 

“I thought they were going to build a 
theater here,” said Edward Henry. 

“I wish they had been!” said Mr. 
Alloyd. “Td just like to design a theater! 
But of course I shall never get the 
chance.” 

** Why not?” 

“I know I sha'n't," Mr. Alloyd in- 
sisted with gloomy disgust. ‘Only ob- 
tained this job by sheer accident! . . 
You got any ideas about theaters?” 

“Well, I have," said Edward Henry. 

Mr. Alloyd turned on him with a 
sardonic and half-benevolent gleam. 

“And what are your ideas about 
theaters?" 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, “I should 
like to meet an architect who had 
thoroughly got it into his head that when 
people pay for seats to see a play they 
want to be able to see it, iul one just 
get a look at it now and then over other 

eople's heads and round corners of 
Dort and things. In most theaters that 
Ive been in, the architects seemed to 
think that iron pillars and wooden heads 
are transparent. Either that, or the 
architects were rascals. Same with hear- 
ing. The pit costs half a crown, and you 
don't pay half a crown to hear glasses 
rattled in a bar, or motor-omnibuses 
rushing down the street. I was never 
yet in a London theater where the 
architect had really understood that what 
the people in the pit wanted to hear was 
the play, and nothing but the play." 

** You're rather hard on us," said Mr. 
Alloyd. 

“Not so hard as you are on us!” said 
Edward Henry. ‘And then drafts! I 
suppose you think a draft on the back of 
the neck is good for us! But of 
course you'll say all this has nothing to 
do with architecture!" 

“Oh, no, I sha’n’t! Oh, no, I sha'n't!" 
exclaimed Mr. Alloyd. “I quite agree 
with you!” 

“You do?" 

Certainly. You seem to be interested 
in theaters?" 

“Tam a bit.” 

“You come from the North?” 

"No, I don't," said Edward Henry. 
Mr. Alloyd had no right to be aware that 

he was not a Londoner. 

“I beg your pardon." 

“I come from the Midlands." 

"Oh! . . . Have you seen the Rus- 
sian ballet?" 

Edward Henry had not, nor heard of 
it. “Why?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Alloyd. “Only I 
saw it the night before last in Paris. 
You never saw such dancing. It’s en- 
chanted—enchanted! The most lovely 
thing I ever saw in my life. I couldn't 
sleep for it. Not that I ever sleep very 
well! I merely thought, as you were in- 
terested in theaters—and Midland people 
are so enterprising! . . . Have a ciga- 
rette?" 

Edward Henry, who had begun to feel 
sympathetic, was somewhat repelled by 
these odd last remarks. After all the man, 
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if you are the type of alert American who 
sees beyond the immediate present—a new 
and wider future for yourself may be re- 
vealed to you through this self-same Kleiser 
Course in Public Speaking. 


JOSEPH P. DAY, who sells $35,000,000 
worth of New York real estate yearly, says: 
“I want to take this occasion to express to 
you my opinion of the really great educa- 
tional work you are doing in teaching men 
public speaking by mail and aiding them 
to develop their selling force and per- 
sonal power. You have put into your 
course your own personal magnet- 
ism and enthusiasm, so that men 
in all parts of the country now 
have the opportunity of re- 
ceiving your splendid in- 
struction. Your course 
has been of great serv- 

lf you are an earnest, ambitious man or ice to me in my busi- 
woman, we want to hear from you. It ness, and I com- 
will not cost you anything except a postage meod h to others 
stamp to sign and mail the Coupon—you n the highest 


That is all of your time Mr. Kleiser asks 
to pursue his Course— if you can not spare 
more than this. His remarkable sytem of 
instruction leads the inexperienced pupil 
step by step through the whole subject of 
pese speaking—and in doing so moulds 
him into a strong, confident personality, 
able to address an audience of one or a 
thousand. Many men, who to-day would 
still be struggling along in obscurity, have 
been put on the straight road to a bigger 
life—simply by signing and sending the 
Coupon below. The unmistakable proof 
and the many instances of parallel cases 
to their own which we have been able to 
present to them have induced these in- 
quirers to take up the Kleiser Course 
themselves and with amazing success. 
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or Copy it on 
a Post Card. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Dept. 633, 
New York, will please 
send me by mail, with- 
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Endorsed '' The Best" by Over 
50,000 Users 


Made under our own patents, in our own factory. 
Rigid economy, acquired by years of manufacture of 
a single product in large quantities, combined with 
our modern method of selling only direct to users, en- 
ables you to buy this superior product—second to none 

ata considerable saving. You can buy as few sections 
as you like, and thus start your library—as you acquire 

more books, add more sections. Lundstrom Section- 
al Cases have no metal bands or other objectionable | 
features as in ordinary sectional bookcases. They 
have non-binding. disappearing glass doors andare highly | 
finished in SOLID OAK—other styles and finishes at 
correspondingly low prices. Write for new catalog No. 6. 
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Always on Guard 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points. 


Asa unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment's notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 
gers are indebted. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 
night. 


It costs unwearying effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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Send for free 10-day trial tube and acid-test papers. 


your teeth from their greatest enemy, acid mouth. 


Prove how Pebeco preserves 


LEHN & FINK, 110 William St., New York 












though human enough, was an utter 
stranger. 
“No, thanks,” he said. “And so you're 
going to put up a church here?" 
es. 


* Well, I wonder whether you are." 

He walked abruptly away under 
Alloyd's riddling stare, and he could 
almost hear the architect saying, “Well— 
he’s a queer lot, if you like.” 


Il 


[N CAREY STREET, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, he descended from his brougham 
in front of the offices of Messrs. Slosson, 
Hodge, Budge, Slosson, Maveringham, 
Slosson, and Vulto, solicitors, known in 
the profession by the compendious abbre- 
viation of Slossons. dward Henry, 
having been a lawyer’s clerk some twenty- 
five years earlier, was aware of Slossons. 
Every lawyer and lawyer’s clerk in the 
realm knew the greatness of Slossons, and 
crouched before it, and also, for the most 
part, impugned its righteousness with 
sneers. For Slossons acted for the ruling 
classes of England, who only get value 
for their money when they are buying 
something that they can see, smell, 
handle, or intimidate—such as a horse, 
a motor-car, a dog, or a lackey. Slossons, 
those crack solicitors, like the crack nerve 
specialists in Harley Street and the crack 
fortune-tellers in Bond Street, sold their 
invisible, inodorous, and intangible wares 
of advice at double, treble, or decuple 
their worth, according to the psychology 
of the customer. They were great bullies. 
And they were, further, great money- 
lenders—on behalf of their wealthier 
clients. In obedience to a convenient 
theory that it is imprudent to leave money 
too long in one place, they were con- 
tinually calling in mortgages and relend- 
ing the sums so collected on fresh invest- 
ments, thus achieving two bills of costs 
on each transaction, and sometimes three, 
besides employing an army of valuers, 
surveyors, and mortgage-insurance brok- 
ers. In short, Slossons had nothing to 
learn about the art of self-enrichment. 

Three vast motor-cars waited in front 
of their ancient door, and Edward Henry’s 
hired electric vehicle was diminished to a 
trifle. 

He began by demanding the senior 
partner, who was denied to him by an old 
clerk with a face like a stone wall. Only 
his brutal Midland insistence, and the 
mention of the important letter which he 
had written to the firm in the middle of 
the night, saved him from the ignominy 
of seeing no partner at all. At the end of 
the descending ladder of partners he 
clung desperately to Mr. Vulto, and he 
saw Mr. Vulto—a youngish and sarcastic 
person with blue eyes, lodged in a dark 
room at the back of the house. It oc- 
curred fortunately that his letter had 
been allotted to precisely Mr. Vulto for 
the purpose of being answered. 

“You got my letter?” said Edward 
Henry cheerfully, as he sat down at Mr. 
Vulto’s flat desk on the side opposite from 
Mr. Vulto. 

“We got it, but frankly we cannot 
make head or tail of it!.. . What 
option?” Mr. Vulto’s manner was crudely 
sarcastic. 

“This option!” said Edward Henry, 
drawing papers from his pocket and 
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ARCU down the right paper in front of 
1. Vulto with an uncompromising slap. 
Mr. Vulto picked up the paper with 


precautions, as if it were a contagion, | 


and, assuming eye-glasses, perused it 
with his mouth open. 

“We know nothing of this," said Mr. 
Vulto, and it was as though he had added, 
“Therefore this does not exist.” He 
glanced with sufferance at the window, 
which offered a close-range view of a 
whitewashed wall. 


“Then you weren 't in the confidence | 


of your client?" 

“The late Lord Woldo?" 

“Yes.” 

** Pardon me.’ 

“Obviously you weren't in his confi- 
dence as regards this particular matter.’ 

“As you say," said Mr. 
frigid irony. 

. swell, what are you going to do about 
it? 9 

“Well—nothing.” Mr. Vulto removed 

his e e-glasses and stood u 

ell, good morning. 
to my solicitors.” Edward Henry seized 
the option. 

“That will be simpler,” said Mr. Vulto. 
Slossons much preferred to deal with 
lawyers than with laymen, because .it 
increased costs and vitalized the pro- 
fession. 

At that moment a stout, red-faced, and 
hoary man puffed very authoritatively 
into the room. 

*Vulto," he cried sharpl 
Wrissell’s here. Didn't they tel 

** Yes, Mr. Slosson," 
suddenly losing all his sarcastic quality 
and becoming a very junior partner. “I 
was just engaged with Mr."—(he paused 
to glance at his desk)—“Machin, whose 
singular letter we received this morning 
about an alleged option on the lease of 
the chapel-site at Piccadilly Circus—the 
Woldo estate, sir. You remember, sir?” 

“This the man?" inquired Mr. Slosson, 
ex-president of the Law Society, with a 


jerk of the thumb. 
“This 


Edward Henry said: 
man.” 

* Well," said Mr. Slosson, lifting his 
chin and still puffing, “it would be ex- 
tremely interesting to hear his story, at 
any rate. I was just telling Mr. Wrissell 
about it. Come this way, sir. I’ve heard 
some strange things in my time, but—" 
He stopped. *'Please follow me, sir,’ 
ordained. 

“I’m dashed if I'll follow you!” Ed- 
ward Henry desired to say, but he had 
not the courage to say it. And because 


Vou ig 


is the 


he was angry with himself he determined | 


to make matters as unpleasant as possible 
for the innocent Mr. Slosson, who was 
so used to bullying, and so well paid for 
bullying, that really no blame could be 
apportioned to him. It would have been 
as reasonable to censure an ordinary 
person for breathing as to censure Mr. 
Slosson for bullying. And so Edward | 
Henry was steeling himself: "I'll do him 
in the eye for that, even if it costs me 
every cent I’ve got." (A statement | 
characterized by poetical license!) 


III 
R. SLOSSON, senior, heard Edward 


Henry's story, but seemingly did not 
find it quite as interesting as he had 


Vulto with | ^d 


"n walk round 


answered Vulto, 


"he | 
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FIXTURES 


4 To make the bathroom beautiful addi 
sanitary with “Standard” ware, brings the | 





| joy of cleanly living to the whole house- } 
9? hold and teaches the gospel of the į 
& daily bath to young and old alike. 
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tion of one brand of baths bear- 
ing the Red and Black Label, 
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of manufacture, have a slightly 


unless it bears the guarantee label. 
In order to avoid substitution of 
inferior fixtures, specify "Standard" 
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The Antiseptic powder shaken into 
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ROGRESSIVE Builders profit by building real Bungalows 
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''Representative California Homes'' —Price 50 Cents. 
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A Good Catch at 


is an every-day experience with a Tessar lens. 
The wonderful speed resulting from its great 
power of gathering and transmitting light, makes 
it possible to get action pictures of the most dif- 
ficult subjects and insures good results on gray 


days or in waning light. With a 


Bausch lomb Zeiss 


TESSAR [ENS 


you are assured perfect illumination and uniformly clear 
Nothing equals its all-round effi- 
ciency with action subjects, landscapes, indoor portraits, 


definition of detail. 


etc. 


Booklet 17H giving prices and details as to the best lens for 
your purpose, sent on request. 


Bausch £$ [omb Optical ©. 
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12 Art Panels 50c 


Beautiful Duo Tint Reproductions of 
Famous Paintings—Panel Size 7x10 


These pictures are real gems—the 
most exquisite portrayals of 


“WOMAN BEAUTIFUL” 


ever shown in one collection, Wo 


send a full set of 12 in a handsome 
Art portfolio, packed flat and safe 


delivery guaranteed, together with 
lifelike miniatures of 7 
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50e coin, money order 
| Send at onee. Money 
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| set hand-colored. 


FLORENTINE ART COMPANY 
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Mr. Charles 
Frohman's 
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and Companies 


Franklin H. Sargent 
resident 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
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Toc Tant Corns 


Can be Ended in Two Days 


Your oldest corn— pared and doctored 
since you can remem- 
ber— can be forever 
removed in this simple 
way. 

Apply a little Blue- 
jay plaster. It is done 
in a jiffy, and the pain 
stops instantly. 

Then that wonder- 
ful wax —the B&B 
wax — gently under- 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 
C wraps around the toe. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 
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mines the corn. 
and comes out. 
no inconvenience. 
the corn. 

A million corns a month are re- 
moved in that way. 

And they never come back. New 
corns may come if you continue tight 
shoes, but the old ones are gone com- 
pletely. 

All this is due to a chemist's invent- 
ion, which everyone should know. 


In two days it loosens 
No pain, no soreness, 
You simply forget 


It loosens the corn, 


It is narrowed to be comfortable, 





—— 


prophesied it would be. When Edward 
enry had finished the old man drummed 
on an enormous table, and said: 

“Yes, yes. And then?” His manner 
was far less bullying than in the room 
with Mr. Vulto. 

“Its your turn now, Mr. Slosson," 
said Edward Henry. 

“My turn? How?" 

“To go on with the story.” He, glanced 
at the clock. "I've brought it up to 
date—eleven-fifteen o’clock this morning, 
anno domint.” And as Mr. Slosson con- 
tinued to drum on the table and to look 
out of the window, Edward Henry also 
drummed on the table and looked out of 
the window. 

As Mr. Slosson failed to notice the com- 


| petition of his drumming, he drummed 


still louder. Whereupon Mr. Slosson 
stopped drumming. Edward Henry gazed 
amiably around. Right at the back of 
the room, before a back window that 
gave on the whitewashed wall, a man 
was rapidly putting his signature to a 
number of papers. But Mr. Slosson had 
ignored the existence of this man, treating 
him apparently as a figment of the dis- 
ordered brain, or as an optical illusion. 

“Ive nothing to say," said Mr. 
Slosson. 

“Or to do?" 

“Or to do." 

*Well, Mr. Slosson," said Edward 
Henry, “your junior partner has already 
outlined your policy of masterly inac- 
tivity. So I may as well go. I did say 
I'd go to my solicitors; but it’s occurred to 
me that as I’m a principal I may as well 
first of all see the principals on the other 
side. I only came here because it men- 
tions in the option that the matter is to 
be completed here; that’s all.” 

"You a principal!" exclaimed Mr. 
Slosson. ‘It seems to me you're a long 
way from a principal. The alleged op- 
tion is given to a Miss Rose Euclid." 

“Excuse me—the Miss Rose Euclid." 

* Miss Rose Euclid. She divides up her 
alleged interest into fractions and sells 
them here and there, and you buy them 
up one after another." Mr. Slosson 
laughed, not unamiably. ‘ “You're a prin- 
cipal about five times removed.” 

* Well," said Edward Henry, “what- 
ever I am, I havea sortof idea I'll go and 
see this Gristle or Wrissell. Can you—" 

The man at the distant desk turned his 
head. Mr. Slosson coughed. The man rose. 

“This is Mr. Wrissell," said Mr. 
Slosson with a gesture from which con- 
fusion was not absent. 

“Good morning," said the advancing 
Mr. Rollo Wrissell, and he said it with 
an accent more Kensingtonian than any 
accent that Edward Henry had ever 
heard. His lounging and yet elegant walk 
assorted well with the accent. His black 
clothes were loose and untidy. Such boots 
as his could not have been worn by 
Edward Henry even in the Five Towns 
without blushing shame, and his necktie 
looked as if a baby or a puppy had been 
playing with it. Nevertheless, these 
shortcomings made absolutely no differ- 
ence whatever to the impressiveness of 
Mr. Rollo Wrissell, who was famous for 
having said once: “I put on whatever 
comes to hand first, and people don't 


| seem to mind.” 


Mr. Rollo Wrissell belonged to one of 
the seven great families which once gov- 
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erned—and, by the way, still do govern— 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
members of these families may be divided 
into. two species: those who rule, and 
those who are too lofty in spirit even to 
rule—those who exist. Mr. Rollo Wrissell 
belonged to the latter species. His nose 
and mouth had the exquisite refinement of 
the descendant of generations of art- 
colleetots and poet-patronizers. He en- 
joyed life, but not with rude activity, like 
the grosser members of the ruling caste, 
rather with a certain rare languor. He 
sniffed and savored the whole spherical 
surface of the apple of life with those 
delicate nostrils rather than bit into it. 
His one conviction was that in a properly 
managed world nothing ought to occur 
to disturb or agitate the perfect tran- 
quillity of his existing. For Mr. Rollo 
Wrissell the world was indeed almost ideal. 

Edward Henry breathed to himself: 

“This is the genuine article." 

And, being an Englishman, he was far 
more impressed by Mr. Wrissell than he 
had been by the much vaster reputations 
of Rose Euclid, Seven Sachs, and Mr. 
Slosson, senior. At the same time he 
inwardly fought against Mr. Wrissell’s 
silent and unconscious dominion over 
him, and all the defiant Midland belief 
that one body is as good as anybody else 
surged up in him, but stopped at his lips. 

“Please don’t rise," Mr. Wrissell en- 
treated, waving both hands. “I’m very 
sorry to hear of this unhappy complica- 
tion," he went on to Edward Henry with 
the most adorable and winning politeness. 
“Tt pains me.” (His martyred expression 
said: “And really I ought not to be 
pained.") “Im quite convinced that 
you are here in absolute good faith—the 
most absolute good faith, Mr.—" 

* Machin," suggested Mr. Slosson. 

* Ah! Pardon me, Mr. Machin. And, 
naturally, in the management of enormous 
estates such as Lord Woldo's, little difh- 
culties are apt to occur. . . . I'm sorry 
pu been put in a false position. You 

ave all my sympathies. But of course 
you understand that in this particular 
case... I myself have taken up the 
lease from the estate. I happen to be 
interested in a great movement. The 
plans of my church have been passed 
by the county council. Building opera- 
tions have indeed begun." 


*Oh, chuck it!" said Edward Henry | 


inexcusably—but such were his words. 
A surfeit of Mr. Wrissell's calm egotism 
and accent and fatigued harmonious ges- 
tures drove him to commit this outrage 
upon the very fabric of civilization. 

Mr. Wrissell, if he had ever met with 
the phrase,—which is doubtful,—had 
certainly never heard it addressed to him- 
self. A tragic expression traversed his 
Sen and then he recovered himself 

“Go and bury yourself!" said Edward 
Henry with increased savagery. 

Mr. Wrissell, having comprehended, 
went. He really did go. He could not 
tolerate scenes, and his glance showed 
that any forcible derangement of his 
habit of existing smoothly would nakedly 
disclose the unyielding adamantine self- 
ishness that was the basis of the Wrissell 
philosophy. Mr. Slosson, senior, fol- 
lowed him at a great pace. 

Edward Henry was angry. Strange 
though it may seem, the chief cause of his 
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writing of the Short-Story taught by J.BergEsenwein, 
Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
age catalogue free. 

ome Correspondence School 
135 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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Beautiful 
Floors Make Home 
Brighter 





Just as one feels better when his shoes 
are polished, so your home becomes 

brighter and more attractive when 
are beautifully finished. 
Not the brilliant finish but the rich, 
subdued (Old English) tones add 
a refinement to floors and wood- 
work such as other finishes 


the floors 
















Tloor lax V— 


O 
It contains much of the hard, imported waxes which = > 

give a finish easy to care for and one which fasts. t > © 
isn’t sticky, doesn’t show mars nor scratches, doesn't hold" dust, 


rarely can produce. 
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Old English Floor Wax is more economical, because it spreads farther than ordinary T T 

waxes, and being firmer lasts longer. A 60c can will do the floor of a large room, Re? A. S. Boyle 

You'll find it easy to apply — just use a rag and follow directions. v Company 
Send fov a Free Sample o aea, BOURE 


4" and Free Sample 
e* so l can try Old 
of” English Floor Wax 
e* at home. 
E 


Test it and prove our claims 


= Ask for Our Free Book, 


KL ww nbout 


then get a cun from your dealer and do a floor. 
Beautiful Floors, Thetc Fínish'and Care.” It tells 

4 Kitchen, Pantry.and Bathroom Floors 
Finish!ng Dance Ploors 





Finishing New Floora 
Finishing 


014 Floors 
Fioors 









Finishing Furniture oN 

Interior Woodwork £ Ame 

Stopping Cracks Pod 

Removing Varnish, etc vt Address. 
THE A. S. BOYLE CO. vt^ 

CH) West Sth St., Cincinnati, Obio od 


D 
My Dealer is. 


s 
nd Polishing 
axed Floors 
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For HOME PROTECTION 









Time was when 

the old, rusty flintlock 

guarded the home — 
But now it’s the 


COLT REVOLVER 


And between the two a 
century of achievement wherein the name COLT 
has become pre-eminent throughout the world. 


You Can't Forget to Make It Safe 


Accidental discharge absolutely prevented by the 
“Positive Lock” found only in the COLT. 


ltt, 
Mf 
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Catalog No. 9 explains this safety feature 
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Sars PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. Hartford, Conn! 

Hy-Rib Concrete Sidings built without forms 
MARK MANUFACTURING co. 

United Sash for all windows 
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E Hy-Rib Factories at Low Cost 


: Hy-Rib 
Fireproof Ideal reinforcement for concrete, Hy-Rib makes fireproof, 
l ible, econor ling pu 4, floors, eellings and roofs 








: tib combines relnforeement lath, studsand eenter- 
Economical [13-810 combines renforcement lath, studsand center- | 
o wens eld I» y dolnit away with studs and centering, b 
Durable !! 








TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Detroit, Mich 


Reintorcement, Steel Sash, Hy-Rib, Waterproofings, etc. 


615 Trassed Concrete Building 








anger was the fact that his own manners 
and breeding were lowei, coarser, clum- 
sier, more brutal than Mr. Wrissell's. 

After what seemed a considerable ab- 
sence Mr. Slosson, senior, returned into 
the room. Edward Henry, steeped in 
peculiar meditations, was repeating: 

“So this is Slosson's!" 

"What's that?” demanded Mr. Slos- 
son with a challenge in his ancient but 
powerful voice. 

“Nowt!” said Edward Henry. 

"Now, sir," said Mr. Slosson, **we'd bet- 
ter come to an understanding as to this so- 
called option. It's not serious, you know.” 

“You'll find it is." s 

“It’s not commercial.” 

“I fancy it is—for me!” said Edward 


pd 
“The premium mentioned is absurdly 
inadequate, and the ground-rent is quite 
improperly low.” 

“That’s just why I look on it as com- 
mercial—from my point of view,” said 
Edward Henry. 

“Tt isn’t worth the paper it’s written 
on,” said Mr. Slosson. 

“Why?” 

“Because, seeing its unusual form, it 
ought to be stamped. It isn’t stamped." 

“Listen here, Mr. Slosson,” said Ed- 
ward Henry, “I want you to remember 
that you're talking to a lawyer." 

“A lawyer?” 

“I was in the law for years,” said 
Edward Henry. “And you know as well 
as I do that I can get the option stamped 
at any time by paying a penalty, which 
at worst will be a trifle compared with 
the value of the option.” 

"Ah!" Mr. Slosson paused, and re- 
sumed his puffing, which exercise—per- 
haps owing to undue excitement—he had 
pretermitted. “Then further, the deed 
isn’t drawn up.” 

“That’s not my fault.” 

“ Again, the option’s not transferable.” 

“We shall see about that.” 

“And the money ought to be paid down 
to-day, even on your own showing— 
every cent of it, in cash.” 

"Here is the money," said Edward 
Henry, drawing his pocketbook from his 
breast. “‘Every cent of it, in the finest 
brand of bank-notes!"" 

He flung down the notes with the 
impulsive gesture of an artist; then, with 
the caution of a man of the world, 
gathered them in again. 

“The whole circumstances under which 
the alleged option is alleged to have been 

iven would have to be examined,” said 
Mr. Slosson. 

“I sha’n’t mind,” said Edward Henry; 
"others might." 

"'There is such a thing as undue 
influence." 

" Miss Euclid is fifty if she's a day," 
replied Edward Henry. 

“I don't see what Miss Euclid's age 
has to do with the matter." 

“Then your eyesight must be defective, 
Mr. Slosson.” 

“The document might be a forgery.” 

“It might; but I've got an autograph 
letter written entirely in the late Lord 
Woldo’s hand, enclosing the option.” 

" Let me see it, please." 

"Certainly; but in a court of law," 
said Edward Henry. “You know you're 
hungry for a good action, with a bill of 
costs as long as from here}to Jericho." 
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“Mr. Wrissell will assuredly fight,” said 
Mr. Slosson. “He has already given 
me the most explicit instructions. Mr. 
Wrissell’s objection to a certain class of 
theaters is well known.” 

“And does Mr. Wrissell settle every- 
thing?" 

“Mr. Wrissell and Lady Woldo settle 
everything between them, and Lady 
Woldo is guided by Mr. Wrissell. There 
is an impression abroad that because 
Lady Woldo was originally connected— 
er—with the stage, she and Mr. Wrissell 
are not entirely at one in the conduct of 
her and her son's interests. Nothing 
could be further from the fact.” 

Edward Henry's thoughts dwelt a few 
moments upon the late Lord Woldo's 
picturesque and far-resounding marriage. 

"Can you give me Lady Woldo’s 
address?" 

“T can't," said Mr. Slosson after an 
instant's hesitation. 

“You mean you won't!" 

Mr. Slosson pursed his lips. 

* Well, you can do the other thing!" 
said Edward Henry, insolent to the last. 

As he left the premises he found Mr. 
Rollo Wrissell and. his own new acquaint- 
ance, Mr. Alloyd, the architect, chatting 
in the portico. Mr. Wrissell was calm, 
bland, and attentive; Mr. Alloyd was 
eager, excited, and deferential. 

dward Henry caught the words 
“Russian ballet." He reflected upon an 
abstract question oddly disconnected 
with the violent welter of his sensations: 
"Can a man be a good practical architect 
who isn't able to sleep because he's seen 
a Russian ballet?" 


IV 


"THE next scene in the exciting drama 
of Edward Henry's existence that da 

took place in a building as huge as Wil 
kins’s itself. As the brougham halted at 
its portals an old, medaled man rushed 
forth, touched his cap, and assisted 
Edward Henry to alight. Within the 
groined and echoing hall of the estab- 
lishment a young boy sprang out and, 
with every circumstance of deference, 
took Edward Henry’s hat and stick. 
Edward Henry then walked a few steps 
to a lift, and said “Smoking-room!” to 
another menial, who bowed humbly be- 
fore him, and at the proper moment bowed 
him out of the lift. Edvard Henry, cross- 
ing a marble floor, next entered an 
enormous marble apartment chiefly popu- 


lated by easy chairs and tables. He sat 
down to a table, and fiercely rang a bell 
which reposed thereon. everal other 


menials simultaneously appeared out of 
invisibility, and one of them hurried 
obsequiously towards him. 

“Bring me a glass of water and a 
peerage,” said Edward Henry. 

e beg pardon, sit. A glass of water 
and— 

“A peerage. P-double-e-r-a-g-e."' 

“I beg pardon, sir. I didn't catch. 
Which peerage, sir? We have several.” 

“All of them." 

In a hundred seconds, the last menial 
having thanked him for kindly taking the 
lass and the pile of books, Edward 

enry was sipping water and studying 
peerages. In two hundred seconds he 
was off again. A menial opened the 
swinging doors of the smoking-room for 





139 you know 
who made the 


telephone that you 
use every day? 


It is the product of 

the Western Elec- 

tric Company— for more 
than 30 years manufac- 
turers of all the “Bell” 
telephones. 


This same company 
offers, in every piece of 
electrical equipment bear- 
ing its familiartrade mark, 
the perfect workmanship, 
the high efficiency and 
the remarkable reliability 
of the “Bell” telephone, 
upon which you depend 
so absolutely. 


E 
e. 
"AG 


: 


So, when you want a 
vacuum cleaner, a motor 
oranelectric cookinguten- 
sil, if you would be sure 
of its quality, look for the 
Western Electric name. 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7.000.000 "Bell" Telephones 


for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards ''Steelcote" Garage 
(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $02.50. But 
to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we 
seta time limit upon the offer. "te guarantee this 
record price for 30 days only. Just now we can save you 
$35 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


Anartistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. 
Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 
fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to 


$30 monthly in garage rent. Saves time, work, worry and 
trouble, Comes ready to set up. All parts cut and fitted, 
Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
proof. Joints and seams permanently tight. Practically 
indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room for largest | 
carand allequipment, Made by one of the largest makers of 
portable fireproof buildings, Prompt, safe delivery and satis- 
faction guaranteed, Postal sent today brings new 56-page illus- 
trated Garage Book by return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
603-653 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio | 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
Main Office: New York City Branch Houses: All Principal Cities | 


$92.50—Our Price! 








Peter Moller's 
Cod Cm 


. s D 
Liver CN 
Oil is pure. = 

Untouched ^" 
from the factory of 
Peter Moller at the 
Norway fisheries till it 


reaches you. It is free 
from disagreeable 


Taste and Odor 


Moller’s Oil is 
easily digested 
and does not 

“repeat.” 



















Sold only in flat, oval bottles — 
never in bulk. Your druggist has it. 
Schieffelin & Co. Sole Agents New York 
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LIGHTING 
SERVICE 
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A STANDS FOR 
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( OUR TRADE MARK 
\ ON EVERY BOX 


ue 


When you buy a Welsbach 

Mantle you know its reliability. 

You know the maker assures 

its superiority. You know that 
Welsbach Mantles are stronger, 
brighter, preserve truer color value, and 
consume less gas than any other mantle. 


To avoid the risk of inferiority that 
always goes with the unknown, you 
must discriminate—say “Welsbach ” 


and mean Welsbach. 


FOR UPRIGHT AND INVERTED LAMPS 2 


o 


BEST QUALITY, 30c. 
OTHERS, 2c, 15c, 10c. 4 
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© SHIELD OF ay SOLD BY ALL GAS 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 


SECTIONAL 


COMPANIES AND 
RELIABLE DEALERS 


WELSBACH COMPANY 
Gloucester, New Jersey 


BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. 
A few cents per day will buy it. No special billiard 
room needed. Write for particulars. 


THE E. T. BURROWES CO., 6 Free St, Portland, Me. 


Write for our “BOOK OF DESIGNS" 


EAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED in colors (mailed free), 
showing our Sanitary Clawfoot, Mission. Colonial and 
Standard Bookcases and how you will save money by placing 


them in your home. The h 
the removable non-binding 


indsome designs, the rich finish, 


doors, the absence of disfiguring 


iron bands, make them far better than the old-fashioned kind 


Our Prices are 


and hah quality is guaranteed, Nol 


Lower than Others 


Wd by dealers or direct. Address Dept, A25 





GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, 7 Victoria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





him, and bowed. The menial of the lift 
bowed, wafted him downwards, and 
bowed. The infant menial produced his 
hat and stick and bowed. The old and 
medaled menial summoned his brougham 
with a frown at the chauffeur and a 
smile at Edward Henry, bowed, opened 
the door of the brougham, helped Edward 
ner in, bowed, and shut the door. 

“Where to, sir?" 

"262 Eaton Square," said Edward 
HERE 

“Thank you, sir,” said the aged menial, 
and repeated in a curt and peremptory 
voice to the chauffeur, “262 Eaton 
Square!" Lastly he touched his cap. 

And Edward Henry swiftly left the 
precincts of the headquarters of political 
democracy in London. 


V 


AS HE came within striking distance of 
262 Eaton Square he had the advan- 
tage of an unusual and brilliant spectacle. 
rd Woldo was one of the richest 
human beings in England—and inciden- 
tally he was very human. If he had been 
in a position to realize all his assets and 
go to America with the ready money, his 
wealth was such that even amid the 
luxurious society of Pittsburgh he could 
have cut quite a figure for some time. 
He owned a great deal of the land between 
Oxford Street and Regent Street, and 
again a number of the valuable squares 
north of Oxford Street were his, and as 
for Edgware Road—just as auctioneers 
advertise a couple of miles of trout-stream 
or salmon-river as a pleasing adjunct to a 
country estate, so, had Lord Woldo's 
estate come under the hammer, a couple 
of miles of Edgware Road might have 
been advertised as among its charms. 
Lord Woldo owned four theaters, and to 
each theater he had his private entrance, 
and in each his private box, over which 
the management had no sway. The Wol- 
dos in their leases always insisted on this. 
He never built in London: his business 
was to let land for others to build upon, 
the condition being that what others 
built should ultimately belong to him. 
Thousands of people in London were only 
too delighted to build on these terms: he 
could pick and choose his builders. (The 
astute Edward Henry himself, for ex- 
ample, wanted furiously to build for 
him, and was angry because obstacles 
stood in the path of his desire.) It was 
constantly happening that under legal 
agreements some fine erection put up 
by another hand came into the absolute 
possession of Lord Woldo without one 
halfpenny of expense to Lord Woldo. 
Now and then a whole street would 
thus tumble all complete into his hands. 
In the provinces, besides castles, 
forests, and moors, Lord Woldo owned 
many acres of land under which was coal, 
and he allowed enterprising persons to 
dig deep for this coal, and often explode 
themselves to death in the adventure, 
on the understanding that they paid him 
sixpence for every ton of coal brought to 
the surface, whether they made anv 
profit on it or not. This arrangement was 
called “mining rights," —another phrase 
that apparently satisfied everybody. 
It might be thought that Lord Woldo 
was, as they say, on velvet. But the 
velvet, if it could be so described, was 
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not of so rich and comfortable a pile 
after all; for Lord Woldo’s situation in- 
volved many and heavy responsibilities, 
and was surrounded by grave dangers. 
He was the representative of an old order 
going down in the unforeseeable welter 
of twentieth-century politics. Numbers 
of thoughtful students of English con- 
ditions spent much of their time in won- 
dering e en would happen one day to the 
Lord Woldos of England. And when a 
really great strike came, and a dozen ex- 
artisans met in a private room of a West 
End hotel and decided, without consult- 
ing Lord Woldo, or the Prime Minister, 
or anybody, that the commerce of the 
country should be brought to a standstill, 
these thoughtful students perceived that 
even Lord Woldo's situation was no more 
secure than other people's; in fact, that 
it was rather less so. 

Now, as Edward Henry stopped as 
near to No. 262 as the presence of a 
waiting two-horse carriage permitted, 
he saw a gray-haired and blue-cloaked 
woman solemnly descending the steps of 
the portico of No. 262. She was followed 
by another similar woman, and watched 
by a butler and a footman at the summit 
of the steps, and by a footman on the 

avement, and by the coachman on the 

ox of the carriage. She carried a thick 
and lovely white shawl, and in this shawl 
was Lord Woldo and all his many and 
heavy responsibilities. It was his fancy 
to take the air thus, in the arms of a 
woman. He allowed himself to be lifted 
into the open carriage, and the door of the 
carriage was shut; then off went the two 
ancient horses, slowly, the two fat men 
and the two mature spinsters, and the 
vehicle weighing about a ton; and Lord 
Woldo's morning promenade had begun. 

“Follow that!" said Edward Henry 
to the chauffeur, and nipped into his 
brougham again. Nobody had told him 
that the being in the shawl was Lord 
Woldo, but he was sure it must be so. 

In twenty minutes he saw Lord Woldo 
being carried to and fro amid the groves 
of Hyde Park (one of the few bits of 
London earth that did not belong to 
him nor to his more or less distant con- 
nections) while the carriage waited. 

“Go back to 262," said Edward Henry 
to his chauffeur. 

Arrived again in Eaton Square, he did 
not give himself time to be imposed upon 
by the grandiosity of the square in general 
nor of No. 262 in particular. e just 
ran up the steps and rang the visitors' bell. 

“After all," he said to himself as he 


waited, "these houses aren't even semi- | 


detached! They're just houses in a row, 
and I bet every one of 'em can hear the 
piano next door!" 

The butler whom he had previously 
caught sight of opened the great portal. 

“I want to see Lady Woldo." 

“Her ladyship—” began the formidable 
official. 

" Now look here, my man," said Ed- 
ward Henry rather in desperation, “I 
must see Lady Woldo instantly. It's 
about the baby—" 

“About his lordship?” 

“Yes. And look lively, please." 

He stepped into the somber and 
sumptuous hall. 


“Well,” he reflected, “I am going it— | 


no mistake!" 
(To be continued) 
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Windsor Apartments, 
Portland, Maine 





Special Note 


We advise incor- 
porating in plans 
the fu!l wording of 
The Barrett Speci- 
fication, in order 
to avoid any mis- 
understanding. 


A Question and an Answer 


Barrett Manufacturing Co., Jersey City, Feb. 27, 1912. 
“I have at last become tired of painting and repairing the tin roof on 
the apartment which I own, and have decided to put on the building the best 
roof that can be had, so for this reason I ask you to kindly send to me a speci- 
fication that will be sure to fill my needs; I do not wish to remove the tin if 
this is practicable. 
How can I be sure of securing ‘Barrett’ goods?'" 
(Signed) John Armstrong. 





“Thousands of owners have reached the same conclusions 
you have, namely, that all roofings that need periodical paint- 
ing, like tin and ready roofings, are unduly expensive to 
maintain. The way to avoid this is to give a copy of the 
Barrett Specification to your roofing contractor and secure 
prices on that basis. 


If any abbrevi- 
ated form is desired 
however the fol- 
lowingissuggested. 


ROOFING—Shall 
be a Barrett Speci- 
fication Roof laid 
as directed in 
printed Specifica- 
tion, revised Au- 
gust 15, 1911, using 
the materials speci- 
fied, and subject to 
the inspection re- 
quirement. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland 


The Barrett Specification is simply a formula requiring 
certain grades and quantities of material and specifying how 
the roof shall be laid. The Specification further states how 

“the roof may be inspected to ascertain whether you have 
secured the required five plies of felt with continuous inter- 
vening layers of pitch. 


If you order a Barrett Specification Roof and insist that 
the Specification be followed absolutely, you are certain of 
what you are getting. Your Barrett Specification Roof will 
never need painting and should give good service for twenty 
years or more without leaks and without a cent of main- 
tenance expense." 


Copy of the Barrett Specification with tracing ready for 
incorporation into your building plans sent free on request. 
Address nearest office. 


. Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Corey, Ala. 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Ltd:—Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Vancouver, St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 


SESS 


AO Color Plans FREE 


For Your Spring Decorating—Write 


Alabasco 
The Flat Wall Paint 


idea in decorating is to 
use the Boautiful Alabastine tints on 
ceilings and upper walls and put Ala 
basc washable paint, below the 
plate rail, along the stairs. 
m, kitchen and cupboards 
walls can be washed when 
as fresh as the Alabas 























The Beautiful Wall Tint 


Don't start any decorating until you see 
the fine effects and smooth, handsome 
walls shown in our Spring Decorating 
Book in Colors. Alat i 
quisite, never chip, pı 
properly applied. Used 25 
ent from all other tinti 
superior. Write for Free Boo 


ALABASUINE | 















Liqnid Form 
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A caricature of the author 
and artist by himself 


IFE for married men nowadays is just 

one damned hook after another. 

You pause in the midst of your 

second shave in twelve hours, with 

the lather that will not dry on the face 

doing so, to wrestle with Polly’s hooks 
and eyes. 

You cuss Lady Duff Gordon for the 
devilish flaps and cross hitchings and 
over and under lairs that you only begin 
to master as the gown is about to be 
discarded. When you cannot find a part- 
ner for a certain young hook you surrep- 
titiously hitch him on to a hunk of lace 
or a row of insane glass beads, without a 
halt in the rhythm lest Polly suspect! 

And when a hook hangs 
back and refuses to meet a 
willing eye across the two- 
inch chasm you grunt and 
mutter, "Gee, you must be 
getting larger!" or, “Why 
the deuce don't you pull 
those strings tighter so this 
dress will meet?" By the 
way, why is it that in mo- 
ments of emotional stress 
men will forget that they 
are "gowns" or “frocks” 
and not “dresses?” 

These impolite remarks 
of yours naturally rile Polly 
so she says, "Let it go— 
I'll ring for Sandra — she 
understands!" 

This, as was intended, 
stimulates you with renewed 
determination to complete 
the work if you sacrifice 
eight fingernails. And you 
reply; “Of course Sandra’s 
mentality is much superior 
to mine— blu, blu, blu, etc., 
etc." If you looked over 
Polly's shoulder into the 
mirror vou would see her 
winking wickedly at herself. 
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Charlie Towne 
as Mrs. Fiske 


James Montgomery Flagg 





Just as you have nearly stretched that 
little gauzy triangular patch across the 
V between the shoulder blades Polly, 
of course, raises. her arm and begins 
rubbing off the excess powder around 
her pretty nose. You lose the combi- 
nation. 

“If you expect me to hook this dam- 
thing while you are isadoraduncaning all 
over the room you are laboring under a 
delusion!” You get this off with the 
usual restraint and anxiety for under- 
statement of the regular husband. 

Discreet silence. The work is at last 
completed. You smile with pity when 
you think of all that talk about the 






Parlor Entertainers 


in Words and Pictures 





or 


The Tragedy of Success 


Panama Canal being such a stupendous 
feat of engineering. 

All this to go to a party. Of course you 
expect to have a reasonably decent time. 
What sort of a party? Oh, just a party. 

And then, by Heck, after you get there 
and everything seems to be going pleas- 
antly the hostess, without warning, asks 
Somebody to Do Something! 

You know what that means! You, 
who have left your more or less comfort- 
able home—where you might be now if 
you had in the least suspected what was 
in store for you—you are to be enter- 
tained! Do those words “To be enter- 
tained” suggest the pinnacle of awful- 
ness? They do. Yes’m. 

It would be bad enough if 
the entertainers were hired, 
but the added horror of it 
all is that they are personal 
friends, people for whom 
you nurse a regard, people 
you like to think kindly of, 
people you mention to other 
people with a certain pos- 
sessive pride! 

The first time you heard 
them Do Something, if you 
can remember that far back, 
it did amuse you, by’ Jove, 
it really did! You laughed, 
you applauded—you might 
have even asked them to 
do it again. Which they 
did. 

But after you have heard 
them do their stunts for two 
or three decades—well, you 
know what water dropping 
on a stone will do to the 
stone! 

The Parlor Entertainer 
usually begins his career 
innocently enough. Let's 
take his growth step by 
jump. He has been, say, 
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You may not need Vogue the whole year. 


But you 


do need the next five numbers—now that the time for 
new Spring clothes is at hand. In these five numbers, 
you will find Vogue a complete guide to a Spring ward- 
robe of individuality, distinction and correctness. 


Vogue may be a luxury at other times, but these 
five Spring Fashion numbers coming at the moment 
when you are planning to spend hundreds of dollars 
on the very things they describe is a straightfor- 


ward, self-supporting, business economy. 


Remember, please, that Vogue for a whole year 


would cost you but a tiny fraction of the waste on 
a single ill-chosen hat or gown. And that any one 
of these five numbers may possibly save you a whole 
series of such expensive and mortifying mistakes. 
Vogue's expert advice during these weeks of plan- 
ning, therefore, amounts practically to Spring Clothes 
INSURANCE. 


Here are the five special Spring Fashion Numbers that you ought to have to secure 
this insurance, and the dates on which they will appear on the newsstands. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMITED INCOMES 


January 24th 


First aid to the fashionable woman of not unlimited means. 


FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS 


February 10th 


The earliest authentic news of the Spring mode. 


SPRING PATTERNS 


February 25th 


Working models for one’s whole Spring and Summer wardrobe. 


DRESS MATERIALS AND TRIMMINGS 


March 10th 


How the Spring models shall ve developed. 


SPRING MILLINERY 


March 25th 


The newest models in smart hats, veils and coiffures. 


You can get any one or all five of these numbers from your r 
Order now—the very next time you pass the stand. S 
Any newsdealer will tell you that the increased demand for F 
Vogue just now makes it probable that those who fail to reserve DU 
in advance will be likely to miss the very numbers they want E 
For your convenience, a handy memorandum blank is kn 
All you have to do is to check—tear off—and SE 

He will be glad to save your copies. 


newsdealer. 


most. 
printed below. 
hand it to any newsdealer. 
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a rather successful writer for the maga- 
zines, and through his talent and his 
ability to placate office-boys and editors 
had gained a respectable footing on the 
moving sidewalk of contemporary let- 
ters. He has every reason to hope for 
the time when great magazine editors 
will call him by his nickname and go to 
lunch with him at the Players’ Club. 
The future is glittering. Kipling is 
shrinking. O. Henry’s cutaway is get- 
ting a bit tight for him across the chest. 
He feels that, as Gouverneur Morris 
would say, this is the best of all possible 
worlds! l 

One evening, out of the Nowhere, comes 
an impulse to give an imitation of Harry 
Lauder. He gives it without any an- 
nouncement. The little gathering whoops 
with delight and someone says, “That’s 
the best imitation of Albert Chevalier I 
ever heard—do it again!" From that 
moment he is ruined! 

Some of the same people that were 
with him that evening are at the next 
party he goes to, and they cry, “Give us 
that Albert Chevalier. stunt, Hank!" 
And so it goes. He is delighted with his 
success. Nothing exceeds like success. 
His regular work, while extremely prom- 
ising, has postponed payment— his stunt 
has succeeded instantly. It haunts him 
as he tries to write that story for Mun- 
sey's. He smiles to himself as he hangs 
to his strap on his way home in the even- 


ing, so that those near him edge away 


fearfully as from a madman. 

He doesn't confine his imitation to 
evening parties. He will do it anywhere. 
On ferries, trains, in the Park, in res- 
taurants, anywhere a few friends happen 











Old Irv Cobb: 

“Git hung, 
Nigger— 

git hung!” 


to be. The years roll on and he still 
does his Chevalier. He reasons it out 
just as the vaudeville actor does; if he 
has made a hit wh tempt the fates by 
doing something different) Why should 
he, indeed? Don’t they still clamor for 
it? 

At the tail end of a party when the 
clock is striking Neurasthenia and some 
begin to think of the busy little meter 
racing its head off in the Gunman's Gon- 
dola below, there comes a scraping of 
chair legs and a flurry around the piano. 

“What are they going to do?” 

“Julian Street is going to sing ‘Fred- 
erick Townsend Martin’!” 

“Oh, my God—” 

Julian eagerly leaps to the piano-side 


saying, "If you knew how I hate it!" 
You knew that if he was going to sing 
it would be “ Frederick Townsend Martin." 


Julian has a copy of the song typewrit- 
ten on white silk sewed into his dress 
coat. So you say, “Yes, I heard him sing 
that just after the battle of Gettysburg!" 
Which is not strictly true, but as he is 
a close friend of yours you feel privileged 
to say sarcastic things. 

Another terrible phase of this Parlor 
Entertaining is that if one Entertainer 
does his time-honored and classic imita- 
tion or song every other one in the room 
will feel grossly insulted if not asked to 
contribute his quota to the last sad rites 
of the dying party. Hence the term, 
“Extreme Unction." 

Charlie Towne (a poet) then whispers 
out of ae side of his mouth to his neigh- 
bor, “Get me to do ‘Mrs. Fiske'!" 

So they get him. Sweetly smiling and 
murmuring, “Gawd, how I loathe it!” 
he arranges four chairs and gives his 
imitation of Mrs. Fiske in a scene from 

“Leah Kleschna." 


I can imagine him in his home, in his 





library, sitting alone at his desk trying 
to think of a rhyme for “Butterick.” 
Suddenly he leaps to his feet. The time 
draws near when, in ordinary circum- 
stances, he would be at a party doing 
“Mrs. Fiske.” With feverish and tem- 
peramental haste he arranges four chairs 
and goes to it. Then as the usual ap- 
plause is lacking he comes to with a 
start and shudders. “Take it away— 
take it away!" The head of the tiger- 
skin rug grins up at him and seems to 
hiss, “ Haunted!" 

Then Will Irwin tells his famous story 
of the greatest newspaper break,—the 
one about The Pope eloping with Lillian 
Russell,—and always puts it off as being 
someone else's story. But he cannot 
escape that way! By the immutable 
laws of the Parlor and the Banquet he is 
doomed to tell that story “till the sands 
of the desert grow cold!’ 

There are two distinguished enter- 
tainers who are more fortunate than the 
average Stuntite, inasmuch as they bear 
the burden of one story between them, 
one Haunt that does for two. They are 
Paul Armstrong and Lindsay Denison, 
and the Stunt is the story of “ Pansy.” 

When Jim Barnes gets on his feet it is 
only to do "Fairfax, Fairfax County, 
Virginia." 

Everybody knows that Safford will do 
the “ Jabberwock.” 

If Tom Daly didn't do a wop poem 
they would feel outraged. 

And if Old Irv Cobb, the Burnt Cork 
King, didn't tell that story about "Git 
hung, Nigger” they would mob him. 
Wildhack can't eat his banquet in peace 
till he has done “The Battle of Metz." 
Burgess Johnson would burst into tears 
if no one asked him to do “The Man 
With the Wooden Arm.” 

I think the Amalgamated Parlorites 
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‘SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Premier Carrier of the South 
The Comfortable Route to the Land of Sunshine 


At the famous resorts of the South and Southeast the dusk. At night the big hotels, cottages and private homes 
brilliant winter season is at its zenith. The delicious airand are the housings of delightful indoor recreations. Now’s the 
invigorating sunshine keep one out-of-doors from dawn to time to join the winter refugees from North, East and West at 


AIKEN, AUGUSTA, BRUNSWICK, SUMMERVILLE, CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, FLORIDA, ASHEVILLE, ''THE LAND OF THE SKY” 


Southern Railway operates through passenger trains every day from North, East, South and West, 
affording quick service, convenient schedules, low fares and all comforts and luxuries of home. 


For Tickets, Literature and Information apply to any agent of Southern Railway or Connecting Lines. 


Philadelphia Office, 828 Chestnut St. New York Office, 264 Fifth Ave. Boston Office, 332 Washington Street 
Washington Office, 705 Fifteenth St., N. W. Chicago Office, 56 W. Adams Street 
Kansas City Office, Board of Trade Building St. Louis Office, 719 Olive Street 
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Will \ A JE will supply the opportunity for you 
$1 2.00 toearnit during March. We require 
at once the services of persons who can 

give us spare time in securing renewal 


Now and new subscriptions to 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and 


9 the WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
Help You? 


Woman’s Home Companion has thousands 

and thousands of renewals coming due 
The American Magazine will interest during the next two or three months, and 
YOUR friends, YOUR relatives and a number of these subscriptions will come 
acquaintances just as it interests you. from YOUR town. For each subscrip- 
An hour or two a day will be all we ask tion, whether new or renewal, to either 
of you. If you can spare more time, the Companion or The American, we pay 
you will earn more money. a liberal salary and commission. 


You Must Write at Once 


Mail a card to-day, and by return mail we will give full instructions and 
some special offers. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Desk C 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


381 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





* She's the happiest baby ever, 


| gratefully writes Mrs. Sha- 


han, wife of Rev. Geo. H. | 


Shahan, Tannersville, N.Y. 


Little Eunice has been raised on 


ESKAYS FOOD 


since she was six weeks old, 
and “has never seen a sick day.” 


Mothers — your baby will be well and 
happy if his food thoroughly nourishes. 


Eskay’s Food added to pure, fresh 
cow's milk provides 
everything neces- 
sary to nourish and 
develop, and is so 
near mothers milk 
that baby doesn't 
notice the change. 
Eskay's is used by 
the medical profes- 
sion generally, 

“Ask your Doctor” 


TEN FEEDINGS FREE 


Smith, Kline & French Co., 433 Arch 8 
Gaw “ex Plea free 10 feeding 


FOR 


INVALIDS 
Eskay's Food 


makes an agree- 
able change in 
the diet and pro- 
vides a highly- 
nourishing and 
easily-digested 
ood. Literature 
and sample free. 


Philadelphia 
kay's Food an 





The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
Trained This Nurse 

at Home 


** My association with 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing has been 
the pleasantest year of 
my life. In the year 
since my study I have 

ses and earn- 





Ê s 
Alice L. Westlake, 
Concord, N. H 


tfr 

THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF 
NURSING 





















of America should in self-defense some- 
time give a dinner to themselves and do 
nothing but eat—not a thing! 

But you might as well say to a mor- 


hiend, “Stop morphing instantly!” 

; k Pi B, y 

e couldn't do it. His will power is 
gone! 


You who are the fathers of boys, think! 
Or, as Herbert Kaufman would say, 
"THINK!" 

If you catch any of your young sons 
giving imitations of phonographs, cows, 
sawmills, dogs five miles away, soda 
water entering a glass, cats fighting, 
young chickens, catching a bumble-bee, 
baby crying, or any imitation of anything 
animate or inanimate, don't laugh—do 
that which hurts you more than it does 
them, but not in the identical way! Do 
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Bill Irwin tells his 
famous story of the 
greatest. newspaper 
break 


anything to head off, to discourage a 
tendency that if allowed to become a 
habit will bring only pain in the fu- 
ture! 

If we but knew the inside story of the 
lives of these Human Sacrifices to the 
god of Ennui, these helpless prolongers 
of petering parties! : 

Many of them appear happy and nor- 
mal, but under more than one gleaming 
shirt front their One Stunt is doing what 
that beastly fox did to that Spartan kid! 


(The author, with true author mod- 
esty, omits his own name from this 
list, where of course it belongs. No 
dinner 1s complete without Flagg’s In- 
stantaneous Caricatures Made While 
You Speech.—The Editor.) 


Country Town Sayings 
By E. W. Howe 


A woman is as old as she looks before 
breakfast. 


When a man tries himself, the verdict 
is usually in his favor. 


Make a woman mad, and she is no 
more polite than a man. 


Everyone hates a martyr; it's no won- 
der martyrs were burned at the stake. 


Put cream and sugar on a fly, and it 
tastes very much like a black raspberry. 


Nothing pleases a woman quite so well 
as to look so sweet that a man wants to 


! kiss her, and then abuse him for his im- 


pudence. 


You may easily play a joke on a man 
who likes to argue: agree with him. 


When a man begins to tell you a long 
story, a good way is to say, "I've heard 
tts” 


When you are in trouble, peo le who 
call to sympathize are really looking for 
the particulars. 


Where the guests at a gathering are 
well acquainted, they eat twenty iua 
cent. more than they otherwise would. 


One difference between a good woman 
and a bad one is that a bad woman raises 
hell with a good many men, while a good 
woman raises hell with one. 
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Burn the City of New York 


HAT was the whispered command that sped along the under- 

ground wires of the Confederate Secret Service. Men who 

cared nothing for life tried to obey the command. They set fire 

to nineteen New York hotels. The plan failed and no one was 
more glad that it failed than the leaders of the Confederacy. 

'The City of New York was unharmed but other fair cities lay waste. 


Richmond was a ghastly ruin as you see in this part of a photograph shown 
here. Charleston and Columbia lay in ashes. 
































The story of the attempted burning of New York—one of the strangest 
and most dramatic of all history—is brought to light in the vivid pages of the 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
HISTORY 2x 77E 
CIVIL WAR 


Here in these ten volumes you get 3,800 photographs, Union and Confederate, taken 
by Brady and his followers, by Confederate spies, by Confederate photographers in 
Charleston and New Orleans. They sweep over the whole field of war, from its begin- 
ning to its end. They cover its every phase, its minutest detail, its biggest campaign. 
And here you get the million-word history that was written by fifty great Northerners 
and Southerners—fifty great Americans. 


If You Missed One Chance to Save Money, Do Not Miss Another 


Thousands took advantage of the Wanamaker money-saving club last year, and when 
in June the price went up $3.00 they had saved thousands of dollars. "This year there is 
another club, and when this club closes the present price goes up 515. This year's price 
isn't much higher than last year's, but next year’s price will be $15 more. This is your 
last chance to get the low price. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


It brings you free a book of sample pages showing some of 
these strange photographs—ghosts from the past. It tells you 
the mysterious story of their taking, loss and recovery. It tells 
how you pay for them at the rate of ten cents‘a day—if you 


sre prompt John Wanamaker 


New York 





Please send me 12 rare 
and interesting war-time 
photographs shown in J6 sample 

pages of the Photographic History 
of the Civil War. 

I am interested in your offer to save me $15 
in the purchase of this work, but am to be under 
no obligation and you are to furnish the sample pages 
_ containing the photographs absolutely free and charges 


In the Interpreters House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house [BuNvAN's PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 





xi ELIGION is one of the charm- 
ing decencies and decorations of 
life," said Mr. Worldly Wiseman 
when he dropped in at our office 

one Monday afternoon. “A gentleman 

should no more discard religion than he 

should be without a dress coat and a 

silk hat. But it is distinctly an affair of 

private life. In business it is an intrusion 
and an impertinence. Christianity has 
nothing to say to me as a man of affairs. 

It does not touch me." 

“Not touch you?” said a quiet voice 
behind him. “Not touch you? Why, man, 
it is lifting you and your whole class off 

our feet and preparing to bury you. 
hen Christianity gets through with 
you, you will be an extinct species and 
my successors will have to lecture on the 
build of your teeth and your abnormal 

appena as if you were megatheriums.” 
r. Wiseman shot a glance at the 

Responsible Editor and lifted. his eye- 

brows. 

“I am glad you two have met,” said 
the Editor. "Our friend, the Gentle 
Scholar, is your antipode, your antidote, 
and eventing else that is anti. If you 
like a needle-bath, sit down and take it. 
Now, friend, expound your riddles.” 

“I mean that Mr. 

The Semi- Wiseman—for whose 

Extinct Race.of abilities I have other- 

Autocrats wise great respect," 

added the Scholar 
with a stiff little bow—‘‘belongs to 
the semi-extinct race of the Autocrats. 

Christianity and Autocracy are fighting 

a duel, and Autocracy is in its last 

ditch." 

“Stiff talk! What's autocracy?” whis- 
pered the Cub Reporter, who was sitting 
on the revolving book-stand. 

“‘Self-derived power, young man. Un- 
controlled authority. Power that is not 
answerable to anyone. The Czar is a 
political autocrat; Mr. Wiseman here is 
an industrial autocrat; and both are 
antiquated survivals.” He smiled benev- 
olently at Mr. Wiseman, who slowly 
smiled back. ‘My new book here, 
‘Christianizing the Social Order,’ — I 
am just taking it to the publisher,— if I 


might read you a chapter from that, it 
would—” He glanced around at us 
anxiously. f 


The rest of us nodded. Mr. Wiseman 
stifled a yawn and looked reproachfully 
at the Editor. “Wait a bit," whispered 
the latter; "you may get yours this 
time." 


" HEREVER our social order has 

been modernized and industrial- 
ized," began the Gentle Scholar, "two 
classes confront each other in clear forma- 
tion, the capitalist and the wage-worker. 
The capitalist is either. himself the em- 
plover of labor and the manager of 
industry, or be appoints those who 


organize and command the industrial 
army. All power is exercised by his 

authority. 
“ Now, leadership is one of the indispen- 
sable forces and assets of human society. 
In times of danger, 


Power the or in occupations de- 
Most Subtle manding swift decis- 
Intoxicant ion and action, men 


have always invested 
their leaders with power and accepted 
stern discipline as part of the day's work. 
If the control of the workers in modern 
industry is simply leadership which aims 
at their maximum efficiency, comfort, 
health, and prosperity, the workers must 
submit to the limitations of freedom 
imposed by modern industrial necessities. 

"Even in that case leadership has 
its potencies of evil. Men and women 
love to exercise power simply to see 
others yield to their superior force, and 
when they have grown wonted to power 
they resent resistance even if it is just. 
For that reason all free states have 
watched jealously against any perpetu- 
ation of power on the part of tempo- 
rary leaders. If our industrial organi- 
zation embodied nothing but the leader- 
ship of the capable, there would still be 
need of checks and safeguards against 
the growth of tyranny. 

"But what protection has industry 
developed analogous to the checks of 
political democracy? Do miners have any 
voice in the selection of the mine-bosses? 
Can the cotton-spinners of a mill recall the 
superintendent who speeds up the ma- 
chinery beyond the limit of safety and 
endurance?” 


“(CERTAINLY not,” said Mr. Wise- 
E “That’s none of their busi- 
ness. 


“DESPOTISM is the permanent temp- 

tation of the strong even when their 
power is delegated and representative 
power. But in industry the master class 
are not representatives of labor: they hold 
their power suo jure and Dei gratia. They 


own the property 


A Paddle- without which indus- 
Wheel in a try cannot well go on. 
Vacuum Without the material 


factors of production, 
Labor, both physical and mental, would 
be like a paddle-wheel revolving in a 
vacuum. This puts the adjustment of 
power between the two great classes on 
a different footing than mere ability of 
leadership. 

“ By right of property Capital is on the 
inside. It is so much master of the 
economic situation that it can turn its 
defeats into victories. As a result of the 
great anthracite coal strike of 1902 the 
coal barons were induced to pay the min- 
ers an advance of sixteen cents per ton, 
but my coal has since advanced $1.30 





per ton. Even dissolution seems to be 
good for the health of a Trust. 

“Now if Capital can play with the 
Consumer from whom its profits come, 
what will it do with Labor, which is 
dependent on it for the very chance to 
work for bread?" 

"Such power on one side and such 
weakness on the other constitute a 
solicitation to sin to which human nature 
ought never to be subjected. None of us 
is good enough to hold the lives of his 
fellow men in the hollow of his hands and 
see them quiver at his smile or frown. 
Watch a file of men asking for work. and 
you will see men begging for a boon from 
a human god. 

*Looking back across the ages we can 
see these two classes always confronting 
each other, as master and slave, as lord 
and serf, as employer and workman. 
Their relation was never without human 
warmth and moral nobility. It was prob- 
ably always better than it looks in the 
retrospect. And, yet, taking it alto- 
gether, it is a record of sin. 

"Our own age has given a peculiar 
new twist to this ancient temptation to 
inhumanity that has always dogged the 

relation between mas- 


A New ter and man. It has 
Twist to depersonalized the 
Temptation master. The redeem- 


ing feature of the rela- 
tion in all its historic forms has been the 
human contact between the individuals 
of the two classes. No matter if one man 
was black and the other white, the one a 
slave and the other a Virginia gentleman, 
if the two worked and hunted, laughed 
and mourned together, their common 
humanity often got the better of the law 
and made them friends. Perhaps Satan 
foresaw that Christianity and democracy, 
if once united, would put a new heart into 
mankind which would no longer tolerate 
the old oppression. But if fraternity 
arrived, the jig was up for the devil. So 
he invented the corporation.” 
“AND does he call this religion?" mur- 
mured Mr. Wiseman. “What the 
devil has the devil got to do with cor- 
porations?” 


HE Scholar smiled, and read on. “A 

corporation, as every lawyer knows, 
is an artificial person, begotten by the 
Law, a vast being composed of many 
individuals, with powers both greater and 
less than the sum of all its parts; in- 
visible, and without the imbecilities of the 
body. 

“It is not tempted by wine, woman, or 
song, like the rest of us, but its whole lifc 
is ruled and directed by one desire and 
passion which is never quenched nor 
satished. It is created for proht: it gets 
its life-breath, its muscles and thews, its 
intellect, and its size bv profit. It has à 


**First in Quality, First in Beauty, 
First in Making Old Things New. '* 


Make the New Year a 
JAP-A-LAC Year 


Have everything about 
the house new-looking and 
attractive and sanitary. 


There’s nothing in the 
world like JAP-A-LAC 
for renewing the beauty of 


old woodwork, furniture, 


floors, etc. 


It covers all mars and 
scratches and produces a 
beautiful surface that 


“Wears Like Iron.” 


A brush and a can of 
JAP-A-LAC will work 
wonders in any home, and 
it promotes economy. 


JAP-A-LAC is easy to 
use—it requires no special 
skill, knowledge or knack 
of any kind. 


JAP-A-LAC is made in 
2l beautiful colors and 
Natural (Clear) in all sizes 
from 10c. cans up. 


Look for the Green Label and the name 


For sale by Paint, Hardware, Drug 
and Department Stores in every city 
and town in the United States and 
Canada. 


Write for Our Free Booklet, 
“1001 Uses for JAP.A-LAC." 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 


Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, London. 

Makers of Glidden's Green Label 
Varnishes, White Enamels, Endurance 


(Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof Flat 
Wall Finishes and Cement Coatings. 











In the Interpreter’s House 


vast acquisitive mind, but no heart of 
pity nor bowels of compassion. 

“This uncanny race of incorporeal but 
corporate persons has begun to multiply 
among us of late, and to grow to un- 

earthly size, towering 


Doing Our among us mortals as 
Work With the skyscraper towers 
Giant Hands among the plain old 


omes of our cities. 
It is doing our work for us with giant 
hands, and doing it well; but it demands 
to be fed with profit, and its hunger is 
insatiable. At times a cold horror creeps 
over us as we see its fingers feeling where 
our children play. 

“The corporation, which is fast be- 
coming the agency through which we 
manage all our large affairs, interposes 
between the individuals of the owning 
class and the individuals of the working 
class in such a way that human kindness 
and good-will get in a minimum of in- 
fluence. The stockholders are scattered 
absentee owners. 

“Ruskin mockingly called the ‘economic 
man’ that did business in the orthodox 
political economies ‘a covetous ma- 
chine.” The corporation is that thing. 
It does not smart under public disappro- 
bation like a business man. Like the 
judge in the parable, it feareth not God 
and regardeth not man. It doesn’t have 
to have religion. 

“A civil engineer can calculate with 
fair accuracy the amount of water- 
pressure which a certain dam can safely 
stand. A moral engineer can never pre- 
dict how much pressure of temptation 
a given individual will stand, but he can 

predict with absolute certainty that 

ton nature in the mass will collapse 
under such temptations as our economic 
system puts upon it. 

“A given employer may regard his 
workmen with genuine human affection, 
while all his business interests bid him 
regard them as mere units of labor mak- 
ing money for him. But the mass of 
human nature in the business world has 
followed the line of least resistance and 
acted as the situation prompted it. 


S ONE looks across the industrial 
nations to observe the condition of 
the working class, he sees there is a cer- 
tain uniformity throughout. It is always a 
class under pressure. Even where Labor 
is strong and well organized, it is like a 
man holding up a heavy piece of timber 
with his hands, with every muscle tense 
and the sweat running down his body. 
* All the costly organization of labor, the 
privations borne during strikes often ex- 
tending for many months, the fury of 


occasional riots, the 

Odds Against secret violence, the 
the Workers slugging of strike- 
breakers, the magnifi- 
cent sacrifices of great bodies of workers 
for those who are out on strike in some 
notable cause, the patient and wise efforts 
of leaders to secure some slight improve- 
ment in the conditions of labor, are over- 
whelming evidence that a weak class is 
struggling against a strong class, and 
that the odds are against the workers. 
“The great strikes that get notoriety, 
like the shirt-waist strike in New York, 
the garment-workers' strike in Chicago, 
the strike of the steel-workers at South 
Bethlehem, the strike of the miners in 
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"First in Quality, First in Beauty, 
First in Making Old Things New.” 





] | LA 
OLD THINGS NEW 


It adds years to the life and 
wearing properties of interior 
woodwork. 

Interior Woodwork of all kinds 
—Stairways, Doors, Base- 
boards, Window-frames, Cup- 
boards, etc., that have become 
marred, scratched, worn or 
shabby can easily be made 
new and beautiful with JAP- 
A-LAC— “The King of 
Household Finishes.” 
You can paint with paint, but 
you can JAP-A-LAC only 
with JAP-A-LAC. 

Don't expect JAP-A-LAC re- 
sults with anything that is 
not JAP-A-LAC. 

Look for the green label and 


the name 


JAP-A-LAC comes in 21 
beautiful colors and Natural 
(Clear), in all sizes from 
10c cans up. 


For sale by Paint, Hardware, 
Drug and Department Stores 
in every city and town in the 
United States and Canada. 

Write for our free booklet, 
“1001 Uses for JAP-A-LAC." 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH C0. 
DEPT. A, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FACTORIES: CLEVELAND, OHIO; TORONTO, CANADA 
BRANCHES: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, 
White Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood 
Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Finishes and 
Cement Coatings. 
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Naturally, Puccini—a composer of operas and 
concerned with intricate orchestration—is 
deeply impressed with that exclusive Pianola 


feature which accentuates the theme: 


“It gives me great pleasure to take this opportunity of expressing 
to you my delight and amazement at your wonderful production, 
which you call the Themodist Pianola. I have had an opportunity 
of hearing many instruments of this character, and I can unhesitat- 
ingly say that no other instrument I have ever heard can approach 
the Themodist, by which it is possible to bring out all of the intricate 
inner voices so perfectly, of any composition, however profound. 
This instrument cannot possibly help being of great value to the art.”’ 








We suggest that you read " The Pianolist" by Gustave Kobbe—on sale at all book stores— 
or if you will write us we will send it with ourcompliments. Address Department “` H.' 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Westmoreland (which lasted for sixteen 
months and finally failed), simply heave 
up and turn to the daylight conditions 
that had long existed and which continue 
to exist elsewhere. 

“The report of the Chicago Vice Com- 
mission revealed conditions that stag- 
gered even those of us who thought they 
knew something of vice, and was fit to 
plunge anyone who loves his kind in days 
of gloom. The first thought is of the 
girls who are pushed by poverty, physi- 
cal weariness, loneliness, the feminine love 
of finery and pleasures, or faithfulness to 
their dependent relatives, i into the man- 
traps of commercialized vice and are 
speeded up in their degrading services as 
in a factory. 

“But I pity also the thousands of men 
for whom fifty cents purchases a brief 
and ghastly approximation to the love of 
wife and home. O Christ in heaven, who 
brought thy brothers to that point? 


"IN A single issue of a weekly paper 

(The Public, June 14, 1912) that has 
just come to hand I find the following 
items as part of the general news: 

“One hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand transport workers had tied up the 
port of London, and orders had been 
telegraphed for a national strike in all the 

British ports. Post- 
Symptoms election riots had 
of a Week's broken out through- 
News out Belgium, accom- 

panied by violent 
strikes on a large scale in which socialist 
orators were hissed because they coun- 
seled moderation and return to work; 
the riots were a protest against the plural 
ballot by which the upper classes vote 
down the more numerous lower classes. 

“In the Hungarian Diet eighty-two 
members of the Opposition party had 
been violently ejected from the Chamber 
for obstructing proceedings; their action 
was part of an effort to win the suf- 
frage for the working class; a great labor 
strike at Budapest for the same end 
had just subsided. The police in New- 
ark, New Jersey, had fought a street 
battle with strikers, women fighting 
with thé strikers, and many persons were 
injured. 

“A referendum in nine craft unions 
of shop employees on railroads running 
west of Chicago had resulted in a two- 
thirds or three-fourths vote in eight of 
them to strike in sympathy with the 
industrial-union strike on the Illinois 
Central and Harriman lines; another 
effort was to be made to get a conference 
with the general managers of the united 
roads; a previous request had been 
denied. 

“The employees of the Boston Ele- 
vated had voted 1,398 to 8 to strike; 
riotous attacks on cars followed; traffic 
on all the electric lines in and 'around 
Boston was suspended partly or com- 
pletely; a hundred Wellesley girls were 
said to have agreed not to ride on the 
Elevated, and to give the money saved 
to the strike fund. A riot between strikers 
and strike-breakers had occurred at the 
freight yards of the C. B. & Q. in Chi- 
cago in connection with the freight- 
handlers’ strike; five hundred men were 
engaged in the riot; one striker was 
desperately wounded, another killed. 

“The Illinois Central was preparing to 
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“cut a melon’ regarding lake-shore real 
estate at Chicago, but it was not yet 
clear who was to get a slice. The manager 
of the New York clearing-house had 
testified before the Pujo Congressional 
Committee that five men control the 
clearing-house, and the clearing-house 
controls the financial interests of the 
whole country.” 


ss Bur this is all artificial unrest, stirred 
up by dai i nere agitators," ex- 
postulated Wiseman. 


"THE Scholar merely waved his hand, 
and plowed on. 

“This is the casual grist of a single 
week. If such a survey says nothing to 
us, let us hunt up Pharaoh in his own 

place and call him 
Capacity of the haves He thought 
Plain Man the social unrest in 
Egypt was due to the 
excess of leisure among the Israelite 
Bricklayers’ Union, and to the mis- 
chievous agitation of two walking dele- 
gates, Moses and Aaron. Our government 
rests on the assumption that the com- 
mon man on the whole judges sensibly 
on affairs that concern him. How can 
he be trusted to govern a nation if in his 
own trade he strikes madly at mere 
shadows? 

“The class of men who are now chafing 
in the world-wide struggles between 
Capital and Labor is the same class and 
breed of men who settled our country 
and built up our nation. Our continent 
from ocean to ocean bears eloquent 
testimony to the willingness and capacity 
of the plain man, provided he has a 
chance and a motive to work. 

“Dissatisfaction among the working 
class is not confined to the disgruntled in- 
capables. Democracy has brought them a 
great spiritual awakening. Education has 
performed for the torpid classes of society 
the miracle Elisha performed on the 
Shunammite’s son when he stretched 
his body over the body of the boy, eye 
to eye and mouth to mouth, until the flesh 
of the child waxed warm, ‘and the child 
sneezed seven times, and the child opened 
his eyes.’ The working class has sneezed 
seventy times seven times. It looks like 
convulsions, but it means the awakening 
of life. 

“Tt is not true that the working class 
as a whole is needlessly prone to use vio- 
lent means to right its grievances. ‘The 

endurance of the ine- 
Endurance of qualities of life by the 
the Poor poor is the marvel of 

human society.” Iam 
Christian enough to believe that evil can- 
not be overcome with evil, and that the 
recoil of violence will usually more than 
offset any immediate advantage gained 
by it. 

“But I do not wonder that men resort to 
physical force. My wonder is that men 
whose physical force is the only force 
they know how to handle have used it 
so little. They have been slower to resort 
to violence than women in the agitation 
for the suffrage. If we could pick out a 
thousand employers who in some way 
have been conspicuous for their oppo- 
sition against organized labor, put them 
all in one mill town together, subject 
them to the average conditions of in- 
dustrial workers, leave them just as 
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Why do you find solid porcelain 
fixtures in the bathrooms of modern 


hotels? 


Because hotel men have learned 
from experience that solid porcelain 


fixtures are more economical than any 


other kind when compared on the 
basis of initial cost, plus servant's time, 
plus the cost of upkeep. 


There's a valuable hint here for the home 
builder wise enough to plan years ahead. 


In order to meet all requirements, we make 
plumbing fixtures in three kinds of ware— 
Imperial Solid Porcelain, Extra Heavy Vitreous 
Ware and Enamelled Iron. Each has its 
proper use in bathroom equipment. 


To enable others to 
know the strong points 
of each of these wares we 
offer an 80-page booklet, 
"Modern Plumbing." 
This book shows24 views 
of model bathroom inte- 
riors, ranging in cost 
from $73 to $3000, with 
full description and 
prices. 





xe of the Slurrestions (reduced) from our 
booklet, Modern Plumbing." Write for it, 


THE J. LL MOTT IRON WORKS 
1828 — EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS SUPREMACY 1913 


FiFTH AVENUE AND SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
WORKS AT TRENTON, N. J. 


BRANCHES: 
Boston Minneapolis Denver Seattle Cleveland, 0. CANADA 
Chicago Washington San Francisco Portland (Ore.) Kansas City The Mott Co. Ltd. 
Philadelphia St. Louis San Antonio Indianapolis Salt Lake City 134 Bleury Street, 
i New Orleans Atlanta Pittsburgh Montreal, Que. 
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This Wooden Man Shows How 
This Razor Can Guarantee 


8 500 Shaves 
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If a Wooden Man Can Do It, 
You Can 


This wooden man is used in AutoStrop win- 
dow displays. He shows you how to strop 
AutoStrop Blades to Head Barber edges. 


Read this Guarantee 


NY shaver failing to get 

500 Head Barber shaves 
from a package of 12 Auto- 
Strop blades may return his 1 2 
blades to us, state how many 
shaves he is short, and we will 
send him enough new blades 
to make good his shortage. 


VERY barber, every steel expert—even common sense—tell you 
that no razor can stay sharp without stropping. 

No human hand can strop as well as a machine. A separate 
machine is a nuisance. 

There is just one razor in the world that combines safety shav- 
ing and mechanica] stropping in one instrument. That one is the 
AutoStrop Razor. 

The perfect mechanical stropping is what makes 12 AutoStrop 
Blades last through 500 shaves and more. Cheapest shaving ever 
devised. Cheaper than a 25c razor. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of a silver-plated, self strop- 
ping razor, 12 blades and strop in smart case, $5. Price in Canada 
and U.S. the same. Factories in both countries. Send for catalog. 

Do not be over-modest about asking the dealer for an AutoStrop 
Razor on 30 days’ free trial. Because if you take it back, we pro- 
tect him from loss. 


AutoStropSafety Razor 


This Razor Strops, Shaves, Cleans 
Without Removing Blade 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., 349 Fifth Ave., New York; Toronto; London 


able and energetic as they are now, but 
somehow deprive them of the hope of 
escaping from this condition and | lot, 
they would have a rampant labor or- 
ganization in running order inside of a 
week, and the world would listen to 
an explosion before a month was up. 

*[f they could no longer use the 
physical force of constabulary, deputy 
sheriffs, Pinkertons, and militia, they 
would fall back on their own physical 
force, and the organizers of the Fed- 
eration of Labor would come in, to 
counsel steadiness and moderation. 

“Back of all material demands in the 
labor movement is the spiritual demand 
for a fuller and freer manhood. If the 
wages of the workmen were doubled, but 
were given them in a spirit of conde- 
scension or contempt, as we throw a bone 
to a dog, would they be content? The 
unrest of our American working men is in 
part at least the unrest of men who know 
liberty and are forced to live in unfree- 
dom. 

*[n our economic relations we stand 
now where we stood in our political re- 
lations before the advent of democracy. 
Everywhere else Autocracy is on the 
retreat, or creeping back under cover to 
regain its lost fortifications. In business 
the autocratic principle is still in full 
possession, unshaken and unterrified, with 
its flag flying from every battlement. 
Business is the very last entrenchment of 
Autocracy, and wherever Democracy is 
being beaten back, the sally is made from 
that citadel. 

“The industrial unrest is not due to 
the badness of men, but to their relish 

and hunger for ap- 
Hunger for Ap- plied Christianity. 
plied Christianity l'hey have tasted de- 

mocracy and found 
it good, and they can never again be 
content with any relation that denies 
them freedom and equality. 

“Fortunately, Prudence runs with 
Righteousness in this matter. It always 
takes faith to believe in freedom, but in 
the long run Freedom always justifies our 
faith in her. The cheapest labor is highly 
intelligent and free labor. There will be 
a bound upward in efficiency when we 
have found and adopted the way towards 
making our wage-workers labor copart- 
ners. Freedom works because it is essen- 
tially moral, and is founded on the will 
of God. 

“All higher philosophical thought agrees 
in the conviction that freedom is an 
essential condition of real manhood. 
Paul summed up the genius of the new 
religion in contrast to the old: ‘Where 
the spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty.’ 
Jesus has been the great emancipator 
of humanity. Wherever his spirit has 
really touched any human soul it has 
been made free in some way. Wherever 
it has touched any prostrate and shackled 
nation, there has been a stir of fresh life 
and manhood. 

“This is perhaps the most searching 
test that can be applied to the Christian 
character of a business man to-day: Is 
he willing to aid and speed the transition 
to industrial democracy? No man is 
moral unless his heart is set on a reign of 
freedom and justice. No man ts a mature 
Christian unless he is willing to suffer 
personal loss to bring in freedom and 
justice. 
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“Business men often feel that radical 
social thought is cruelly unfair to them 
in charging them with wrong in all their 
relations. Todividuals certainly have been 
hit most unfairly. But, really, those who 
have learned to take the social point of 
view are far more patient and lenient 
judges than those who have only in- 
dividualistic morality to guide their 
judgment. 

“The latter see nothing but personal 
wrong-doings behind the miseries of in- 
dustrial life. They thunder against the 
*malefactors of great wealth, and are 
eager to get the grip of the criminal law 
on the officers of corporations. 

*On the other hand, those who have 
learned to understand the organic unity of 


society know how profoundly the individ- | || 
ual is conditioned in all his acts and || 


thoughts by the social life that makes and 
molds him and sets his goal and his limits. 
They see more evil than others see, but 
they feel compassion for the man who 
does it. And when they see a man in the 
midst of the autocratic temper and cus- 
toms of his class sincerely reaching out 
for justice and fraternity, they can ap- 


preciate his moral quality at its proper 


value. 

“Socialists are bound by their own 
doctrine of ‘economic determinism’ to ad- 
mire as a sort of spiritual miracle every 
man who overcomes the pressure of his 
material interests even by a little. 

“Christianity will rêt let him off so 
easily: it lays down the doctrine of moral 
freedom and of personal accountability. 
For whatever freedom and power a man 
has, he must answer to God. ‘To whom 
much is given, from him much is re- 
quired.’ That certainly applies to the 
modern business men. The evolution of 
industry has thrown all power their 
way, and they have eagerly taken all that 
was offered, and more. Then they can- 
not complain if much is required of 
them. 

“The case is up to the business com- 
munity at present. They are in charge of 
the vineyard, and God is sending frequent 
and urgent word to inquire for His share 
of the output under their management. 
If they cannot cleanse our industry of 
despotism and exploitation, they must 
not be surprised if He terminates their 
lease of power. To make wages small 
in order to make dividends large may 
be common practice, but perhaps the 
Almighty takes a more serious view 
of it. 

“Of three sins the Bible says that they 
cried to heaven. The first was the sin of 
Cain: ‘the voice of thy brother’s blood 

crieth unto me from 


Three Sins the ground.’ The sec- 
That Cried to ond was the sin of 
Heaven Sodom: the cry of it 


‘came up to God.’ 
The third is the exploitation of the work- 
ing class in their weakness: ‘Behold the 
hire of the laborers who mowed your fields, 
which has been withheld by you, crieth 
out, and the cries of them that have 
reaped have entered into the ears of the 


Lord of hosts.’” 


IN THE long silence that fell upon our 

little group after the Gentle Scholar 
ceased, Mr. Worldly Wiseman left qui- 
etly, without a word, and closed the door 
after him. 








Three times 
the light 
for the same cost 


The old way to get more light is 
to use more old-style carbon lamps— 
and pay for more electricity. 


The new way to get more light is to use 


Edison Mazda ll - 
Lamps 


They triple the purchasing power of every 
dollar you spend for electricity by giving you 
three times as much light as old-style carbon 
lamps from the same amount of current. 


Use Edison Mazdas and, without increasing 
your lighting bills, you have your choice of 


5 times as much light in each room—or 
3 times as many rooms lighted —or 
3 times as many hours of light. 


Or, you can have as much, or even more light than 
old-style carbon lamps give and still save enough 
electricity to operate some of the de- 


lightfully convenient electrical devices 
shown below. 

You can easily tell the difference between 
Edison Mazdas and carbon lamps, even when 
unlighted. Look at the pictures. Then ask 


your lighting company or your nearest elec- 
trical dealer to show you the various sizes of 


Edison Mazda Lamps. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 


This Symbol on all Sales Offices in all The Guarantee of Excellence 
Edison Mazda Cartons Large Cities. Agencies on Goods Electrical 
- Everywhere 
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their years the secret of her soft, smooth, clear, healthy skin, do 
not be surprised if she says, ‘‘Ivory Soap."' 


H 
run 2f e ZI 4i om v CIALIS IES -—— 
Ia you should ask one of those dear old ladies whose looks belie 
D | 
a 
L 


Know what Ivory Soap is and what it does and you will realize that 
its continuous use is the best beautifier for any skin no matter how 
delicate. A l 3 

This is what Ivory Soap is: Ivory Soap is pure, mild, free from alkali 

and of the highest quality. It contains nothing that can irritate or 

roughen the skin. 

This is what Ivory Soap does: Ivory Soap lathers freely and rinses 

easily, producing that sweet, glowing, refreshing cleanliness which is 

Nature's best aid in keeping the skin healthy and beautiful. 
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Is it not then natural that youthful looks tarry where Ivory Soap is 
used ? 
IVORY SOAP ................ 994% PURE |] 
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SILVERWARE MADE IN 
TIFFANY & COS OWN 
SHOPS IS SOLD ONLY BY 
THEMSELVES 


TIFFANY & Cos BLUE 
BOOK (CATALOGUE) GIVING 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2! STREET 
New YORK 


TIFFANY & (0, 
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IS DELICIOUS. 


/n every cup there is 
nourishment, refreshment. 

and satisfaction. 
Of unt ifo rm quality and high grade | 


it is the recognized standard. 







of Chotce Reci ipes 
containing #0 recipes 


5 for making 


a made candies. ig 


\\WALTER BAKERS C0.LTD. £ 
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Your new home can and 
should be a stronghold of 
fire-safety. Fortify it 
against interior and ex- 


E» | terior fire disasters by 
14, RT specifying and building of em 


| NATC O- HOLLOW TILE 


Fireproof, damp-proof, vermin-proof, age-proof; warmer in Winter, cooler in Summer 


Besides the element of fire immunity established by the use of 
“Natco”—for walls, partitions, floors and roof—are the compelling 
factors of rapidity and economy of construction, permanence and low 
maintenance. 


A “Natco” house is shielded against extreme heat or cold by the blankets of 
still air which completely surround and insulate it. 



















‘‘Natco’”’ for your outer walls alone provides a form of construction vastly 
superior in every way to any of the older materials singly or combined. And the 
cost is but little more. 


The word ‘“Natco” stamped into each block guarantees to all structures of 
moderate size the skyscraper standard of general structural efficiency. Natco Hol- 
low Tile is the same material (and the same Company’s product) as used in the 
fire-proofing of the country’s most gigantic and notable business and public edifices. 
Inferior substitutes will be avoided by specifying **Natco"' by name and being sure 
that you get it. 


Bcfore defining your building plans, send for our 64 page handbook, “Fireproof Houses.” Fully describ- 
ing, with illustrations, every detail and phase of **Natco'' construction. Contains 80 photographs of ‘‘Natco’’ 
buildings. Mailed anywhere for 20 cents to cover postage. Write for it today. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING - COMPANY 


Organized 1889 Dept. A PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Offices in All Principal Cities 
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The Editors Table 


Wherein are set forth, in somewhat scattering fashion, some 
of the graver problems in the making of a magazine, apart 
from difficulties encountered in the manufacturing process 









UFFICIENT manufacturing troubles 
S develop under normal, settled condi- 

tions in magazine making, and a revo- 
lutionary change, like the new size of THE 
AMERICAN, multiplies these enormously. 
But you are not to suppose these present 
the greatest difficulties. 

e expected endless mechanical prob- 
lems—and we were not disappointed. What 
we most feared—the flying in the face of 
tradition in abandoning the standard size 
for the new form—has proved merely a 
bugaboo. It is a fine inspiring thing to know 
that nearly all of our readers have shown a 
straightforward fairness in trying to meas- 
ure the new form by the here and now value 
and not by tradition. It is inspiring, too, 
when they write and tell us that after all the 
spirit of the magazine is more important 
than its form. 


store of specialized knowledge. She is a 
trained investigator; she unerringly recog- 
nizes the significant facts, and, what is 
more important, she knows how to interpret 
them. Above all, she is fair, and every op- 
portunity is given her to get information at 
first hand. 

While Miss Tarbell is in Washington, 
Ray Stannard Baker is on his way to 
Panama, upon which is focused the eyes of 
the world. The opening of the canal must 
be one of the great news events of his- 
tory; the man who made it possible must 
be one of the big men of accomplishment. 




















































Planning the New Series 
by Edna Ferber 


"J HESE big important matters have not 
taken half the time that has been de- 
voted to discussing a new series of stories 
by Edna Ferber, who has been in New York 
the past winter. We are reaching the end of 
the stories chronicling the wise, fine, human 
Emma McChesney. By the way, she 
positively refuses to marry T. A. Buck. 
The pleading of Miss Ferber, even the 
insistence of Colonel Roosevelt, who took 
pen in hand to urge the immediate mar- 
riage of Mrs. McChesney, was without 
effect. 

The new group may concern the future 
of the youthful McChesney, but nothing 
has been decided except that we shall have 
a new series by Edna Ferber. 






















Editing and Dreams That Never 
Come True 


THS spirit cannot be maintained merely 
by talking. It must be manifested 
by works. For every plan and idea suc- 
cessfully worked out, possibly a hundred 
miscarry. There is a saying in the office 
that the magazine is made up of things that 
never appear. Sometimes it seems this 
business of editing is made up largely of 
dreams that never come true. 

Not all the planning requires a great 
effort. When the Committee of the United 
States Senate started its investigation of 
financial conditions it was obvious that Ida 
M. Tarbell should go there and make in- 
vestigation. 































The Problem of Getting 
More ''Adventures" 


B* WAY of illustrating the problems of 

magazine making, consider David Gray- 
son's work. Nothing that has been printed 
in THE AMERICAN has met with such a 
response as “Adventures in Contentment” 
and “Adventures in Friendship." If you are 
one of the older readers you know that four 
years elapsed between the last of the “ Ad- 


















Making Sure About the 
“Money Trust" 







SHE is in Washington when this is writ- 

ten. Probably no one in the country is 
so finely equipped for this work as she. 
Long years of study have given her a vast 
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The Editor s Table ' 


Fun by Mr. Flagg, and Color 
Photographs 


THE time devoted to working out the 
department “I Should Say So” became 
a joke in the office. All the world knows of 
James Montgomery Flagg’s illustrations, and 
some people know that he can write almost 
as cleverly as he draws. It took nearly as 
long to work out a plan to combine the two 
as it did to determine the exactly right size 
of THE AMERICAN in its new form. By the 
way, the author’s caricature of himself is 
about the best portrait of Mr. Flagg ever 
made. 

There will be reproductions of actual 
color photographs, made by Dr. Arnold 
Genthe, in the May number, which show 
that the great end in photography is an 
accomplished fact. 





ventures in Friendship” and the beginning 
of the present series. You may be one of 
the thousands of readers who wrote to us 
in the long interval asking when THE AMER- 
ICAN would have more of David Grayson. 
Not a single week passed during that four 
years without one or more letters from sub- 
scribers pleading for more messages from 
“the friendliest writer in America." 






































Why David Grayson Was 
So Long Silent 


WHEN you read “The Undiscovered 
Country” in the next issue you will 
find the real explanation for David Gray- 
son's long silence, although he probably 
had no thought of what he was revealing. 
He says: 

“I thought ...... I would at least 
write down a few paragraphs which would 
give them some faint impression of the time 
and place. But I had no sooner taken out 
my note-book and put down a sentence or 
two than I stuck fast. How foolish and 
feeble written words are, anyway! With 
what glib facility they describe and how 
inadequately they convey. A thousand 
times I have said to myself: “Lord, if only 
I could write!” 

Imagine David Grayson saying that! 













“The American Has Grown in Virility 
and Fineness” 


LETTERS continue to pour in about the 
new form of the magazine. Many are 
from subscribers withdrawing hastily formed 
criticism. Others are from readers who say 
they waited to make sure, and among them 
are letters of especial significance, like 
this: 

“You are waiting to hear me say I like 
the changed form of THE AMERICAN. Well, 
I do, and by and large I like its contents 
too. I have thought of you and your work 
from time to time. I do not know I have 
any right to the whim, but somehow I seem 
to know you and to know what kind of a 
man you are. . . . . « . I believe Tue 
AMERICAN expresses much of your own 
SITIES E. sye 

* You do not need to tell me THE AMER- 
ICAN has grown in virility and in fineness, 
but I want to tell it to you, on account 
of my feeling that you need the encour- 
agement of those who see things that 
way. . . . You alone have grown, and I'll 
venture to say that, from a commercial 
point of view, you have almost begun to 
doubt the wisdom of growth." 

From a commercial standpoint least of 
all have we any doubt of the wisdom of 
growth. If we can keep on growing, in 
serving men and women to make them 
wiser and better and happier, it will pay 
as well in dollars and cents as in human 
satisfaction. 





















New Humor Tales From ‘‘Red Saunders" 
and George Fitch 


I^ THIS same May number appears a 
story by an author who has been silent 
even longer than was David Grayson. He 
is Henry Wallace Phillips, who has not 
written for five years because of illness. Of 
all the stories of Western life none had 
quite the quality of his Red Saunders tales, 
and they met with the great success they 
deserved. They were one of the features of 
THe American. Now Mr. Phillips has 
come back and in the next number you may 
read his “Don and the Elephant." 

For ever so many months George Fitch, 
he of the riotously humorous imagination, 
has been urged to give THE AMERICAN 
another series of his stories. It is painfully 
discouraging to try and persuade a real 
humorist to write real humor. Usually he 
is too busy doing other things. 

This new series is about “ Homeburg." 
The first story is called “The Friendly Fire- 
Fiend.” 
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The Floating, Oval 


—is the purest 
white toilet soap 
made. 


@ The cake fits 
the hand: the 
price, 5 cents, fits 
the pocketbook ; 
the quality fits the 
most exacting re- 
quirements. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


“Have you a 
little ‘Fairy’ 
in your home?” 


is made of edible 
fats—much higher 
priced material 
than usually finds 
its way into soap. 


@ Fairy Soap is 
white — and stays 
white to the last 
wafer of the cake. 


€ Try Fairy Soap 
in your toilet and 


bath. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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STERLING 


ART IN “THE 
DINING ROOM 


Ghe primary principle of home-building is — 
harmonious appointments. 


Ghe dining-room may be distinctively Florentine, 
it may be planned in the fashion of either Louis XIV, 
XVor XVI, it may be Jacobean, Early, Middle or Late 
Georgian, or Colonial—but, whatever the home-maker 
may have in mind, the table furnishings may strike 
a jarring note. 


(hen a question of taste arises, Ghe Gorham 
Company can always provide the answer. Our re- 
sources of design, established during more than 
eighty years of leadership enable us to meet any 
need with silverware of 
choicest quality that bears 
this Gorham trade - mark. 

STERLING 


And leading jewelers take pride in showing it. 
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THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 











April! 
Bird-notes in a gust of rain, 
Silver trumpets shivering 
Spring’s steel armament again— 
Hear the world’s blood mount and sing 
Sweetly on the flowery plain! 


April! 
Withers all the grass and dies— 
Here the flowers dull and fade— 
How shall cities know her guise? 
‘See this new-met man and maid 
Tremble at each other’s eyes! 
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d waved a last farew to the family of Sefior Cidaro 
To Illustrate "The Grafter," page 90 
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A Record of Personal Investigation 


How IT WORKS 


What manufacturers and workmen are 


getting out of scientific management 


By Frank Barkley Copley 





An Introductory Note by Frederick W. Taylor, Founder of Scientific Management 


I have read your article with the greatest 
interest; it is one of the best yet written 
It meets and elucidates 
very clearly the doubts, the questions and 
the problems which are now in the minds 
both of the working people and of the ma- 
jority of those throughout the country who 
have read about scientific management. 


on this subject. 


I am very particularly pleased with that 
part of your article in which you explain 
so clearly the conflict of interest existing 
under the old type of management, and the 
mutuality of interest under the new. Your 
exposition of these two vital points is the 
clearest and most convincing that I have 
seen anywhere. 


I commend it to everybody. 





N a small New England town a 
factory girl earning eight dollars a 
week one day told the superintend- 
ent, with many a bashful titter, that 

she was going to give up her position to 
be married. However, things did not 
turn out as she expected. Five years 
after her marriage her husband deserted 
her. What is more, the law couldn't get 
its hands on the scoundrel, and all her 
friends were as poor as herself. So there 
was nothing for her to do save to go back 
to the factory. But now, in addition to 
herself, she had two babies to support. 
Eight or nine dollars a week still was the 
standard pay for workers of her grade in 
her locality. Fancy supporting yourself 
and two babies on a sum such as that! 

“Well,” said the manager of the fac- 
tory when the young woman had told 
him of her predicament, "perhaps you 
can earn more money now. We have a 
new system since you left, and we'll try 
you on task and bonus work." 

All the young woman knew about “task 
and bonus" work was that it sounded 
formidable; but, not being in a position 
to refuse any kind of work, she tried it— 
with the result that she soon was able to 
earn twelve dollars a week, which sum 
she continues to earn regularly. 


Now, when she returned to the factor 
this young woman had no more skill 
than when she left, and was, if anything, 
less able physically. How, then, was it 
possible for her to earn those extra four 
dollars, which may very well look as 
big to her as forty, or even four hundred, 
dollars look to the reader of this article? 

"Um!" the reader may comment, 
" haven't I heard of task and bonus work 
in connection with Scientific Manage- 
ment? Why, of course, the boss pays her 
those extra four dollars because he has 
been able to grip that poor young mother 
in a system that speeds ‘her up to the 
limit. And it's more than likely that he 
will cut her pay down to what it was 
before, just as soon as he is sure that he 
has got her and all the other girls in that 
factory fairly used to the new system." 

Undoubtedly Scientific Management is 
a new force in the industrial world which 
friends of labor, both professional and 
disinterested, are viewing with dread and 
downright hatred at the worst and with 
perplexity and suspicion at the best. 
So bitter are the labor-leaders that they 
have sent out circulars warning the mem- 
bers of their unions against it; they have 
had bills hostile to it introduced in 
Congress; and they have ordered strikes 


on buildings simply because a few men 
on the job happened to be employees of 
Scientihc Management establishments. 

In truth, the labor-leaders would ap- 
pear bent on destroying Scientific Man- 
agement through a state of terrorism that 
even now, apart from other things, is 
sufficient to make practically all the firms 
that have installed or are installing this 
system consider any publicity in this 
connection indesicable 


Labor Unions' Opposition 


UT let us return to the young mother 
who, under Scientific Management, is 
making twelve dollars a week instead of 
eight dollars as formerly. Is it true that, 
in order to earn the extra four dollars, 
she has to work at the "terrific" and 
“life-destroying” pace which Mr. James 
O'Connell, president of the Machinists’ 
Union, says is the aim of the task and 
bonus system? 

Perhaps this question can be best 
answered by citing the case of a girl in 
this’ same factory, who, when the task 
and bonus work was introduced, looked 
so anemic that the trained nurse in charge 
of the infirmary thought it would not do 
for her to undertake it. However, the 
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anemic-looking girl, seeing the other girls 
making more money than she did, begged 
so hard to be permitted to go on task 
and bonus that the nurse at length con- 
sented to her trying it for a month. The 
girl was weighed at the beginning of the 
month and at the end, and at the end it 
was found that she weighed ten pounds more 
than she did at the beginning. No doubt 
this girl’s increased weight can be ex- 
plained by the fact that her increased 
earnings enabled her to live better. At 
the same time, it does create a suspicion 
that she did not find the task and bonus 
pace exactly killing. 

And there is the case of certain molds 
for the pommel of a pack-saddle made in 
the Watertown (Massachusetts) Arsenali 


under high pressure, there is no evidenced, 


of it that appears on the surface. 

In fact, if there is any difference be- 
tween their surface aspects and those of 
any other shops, the difference is in the 
fact that these Scientific Management 
shops seem to have a better moral atmos- 
phere than most shops, probably because 
of the absence in them of all confusion 
and disorder. Possibly this better moral 
atmosphere also may be due—yes, to the 
greater contentment of the workers. As 
working people are in business for exactl 
the same reason that all of us are, it 
hardly can be considered strange that, 
after talking with those employed in 
Scientific Manasenuent establishments, 
one should be forced to conclude that it 


the government institution around which" would be hard to pry them loose from 


a heated labor controversy recently 
raged. Under the day-wage system these 
molds were made in about fifty-three 
minutes each. When Scientific Manape- 
ment was introduced and a time-study 
expert analyzed the operation, he fixed 
a task calling for the molds to be made in 
twenty-four minutes each. There at once 
was a hullabaloo. More than half the time 
lopped off! Who would go on two-rate 
piece-work when, to earn the higher rate, 
a man had to work at that life-destroying 
pace? Yet the first man who tackled the 
job had no trouble in turning out the 
molds day after day in an average time 
of twenty minutes each; and, as showing 
what could be done if a man really 
“humped” himself, he for one entire day 
turned them out at the rate of sixteen 
minutes each, and once made a mold in 
ten minutes. 

Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
under this system the cost of the molds 
to the Government (that is, the people) 
was reduced from $1.17 each to 54 cents; 
and whereas the molder on day wages 
earned $3.28 a day, his earnings under 
Scientific Management were brought up 
to $5.74 a day. Yet, at the behest of 
labor-leaders, Senators Poindexter and 
Borah, reputed to be progressives, now 
are fathering a bill that forbids the taking 
of time-studies and the payment of 
bonuses in the case of any employee of 
the United States Govern- 
ment! 

Surely somebody must be 
greatly mistaken about 
something. Asked by the 
writer how he liked working 
under Scientific Manage- 
ment, a machinist rated at 
twenty-eight cents an hour 
replied: “I must admit that 
after running a lathe for 
years I hated to have some 
one tell me I wasn't doing 
it right; but when they 
showed me that, by work- 
ing the boss's way, I could 
earn as much as forty-five 
cents an hour, wouldn't I have been a 


i" 


sucker not to? 
. No Killing Speed and No Tricks 


LL the writer's experience indicat: 
that the machine-shops 
workrooms now operated unde: 
Management are open to an 
spection at any time, and if tash 
hxed in them ever are based 
worker can do on a spurt or whi 
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their jobs with a crowbar, if only because 
they can make from twenty-five to one 
hundred per cent. more money in these 
laces than they can anywhere else. It 
1s true that if they had to kill themselves 
in order to make this extra money, these 
workers might not be any more contented 
than other workers; but the fact is that, 
even if they are actually being killed, 
none of them seems to know it. Certainly 
the only discontent among them 

=œ that the writer has been able to 
_ discover has arisen when some 
of them temporarily have been 
taken from task and bonus work 
and returned to day wages. 


Li 


M for the extra money simply being 
paid to them temporarily as a trick, the 
fact is that. in cities where all other 
machinists are earning from sixteen to 
eighteen dollars a week, some of these 

rntihe Management establishments 

been enabling their machinists to 
arn from wenty-ħvt fo tWentv-seven 

i 1 

irs a Week for as many as seven and 

y | | 
t Nti Morcoser, all the workers 


t blishimments with whom the 


inably 


testified that if, by mistake, the manage- 
ment set a task that made it impossible 
for the worker to earn his extra money, 
the mistake was corrected as soon as the 
worker complained. On the other hand, 
if the mistake was in favor of the worker. 
the management let it stand. Apparently 
it is the policy in all these establishments 
never to cut a rate that is once fixed. 


Good for the Laborer 
EYOND all doubt, most people have 


gross misconceptions of the scope and 
aims of Scientific Management. And it 
is perfectly easy to understand why, at 
least in «d case of the labor people. 
We all know that the aim of every 
industrial establishment's existence is to 
make money for its owner, and that its 
ability to make money largely depends 
upon its keeping down labor-costs as 
well as other costs. Can the laborer, 
then, be blamed for thinking that the 
science in this new form of management 
simply means for him a scientific skinning * 
If, in order to keep down labor-costs, the 
management must get from labor as 
much as possible and pay it as little as 
possible,—a proposition not fairly open 
to dispute,—does it not follow that the 
more scientific management becomes the 
worse off labor will be? 
The fact remains also that this fear 


Let us join forces to run 
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on the part of labor finds support in the 
usual attitude of employers towards Sci- 
entific Management; for when he does 
not look upon this new form of manage- 
ment merely `as systematization and 
standardization, the average business 
man, so far as the writer can judge, 
thinks of it as a powerful engine for 
speeding up workers as well as machines. 

Now, when you write scientific man- 
agement with a small s and a small m, 
there may be every reason why every 
person should have his own notion as to 
1ts scope and aims, which is to say that, 
this being a. free country, everybody is 
entitled to his opinion as to what i$ 
scientific and what isn't. However, 
when Scientific Management is written 
with capitals, as we write it here, there 
need be no confusion as to its scope and 
aims; for it then can be taken to stand 
for the business philosophy developed 
by the group of engineers whose acknowl- 
edged leader is Frederick W. Taylor of 
Philadelphia, plus the essential features of 
the managerial mechanism that these 
men have designed for the practical 
application of their philosophy. 

Regular readers of THE AMERICAN 
MadGaziNE will recall that Mr. Taylor 
himself outlined the principles of Scien- 
tific Management in a series of papers 
that were published in this magazine in 
the spring of 1911, these papers being 


out all the wealth we can 






the first authoritative presentation of the 
subject laid before the general public. 
Well, having now visited the plants that 
have been operating under this system 
long enough to constitute fairly good 
examples of its practical workings, the 
present writer is in a position to report 
that,. so far from the Taylor engineers 
having designed a managerial mechanism 
that in any way oppresses labor, it would 
appear to be a mechanism that auto- 
matically works to raise labor to a state 
higher than that zohich it ever has reached 
through its own organizations. 

And at the same time there is every 
reason to believe that, in the only way 
it could do so, this form of management 


is justifying its course in having arro- 
gated to itself the high title of scientific; 
in. brief, there is every reason to believe 

that it is reducing labor-costs. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the Watertown 

Arsenal we have the official report that 
the direct labor-cost of building a six- 
inch disappearing-gun carriage, a large 
structure with hundreds of parts, has been 
reduced under Scientific Management 
from $10,229 to $6,590. 

What is the answer? 

All really enlightened business men 
long have known the answer, at least in 
part; and the fact that the interests of 
the employer and the employee can be 


completely reconciled, despite the fact 


that the keeping down of labor-costs 
demands that labor be bought as cheaply 
as possible and as much effort extracted 
from it as possible, may appear less 
strange to the rest of us the more we 
look into it. 


The Division of Duty 
AS MIGHT be supposed of the men 


whose extraordinary thoroughness of 
investigation throughout the last three 
decades gave the modern efficiency gospel 
its principal impetus, Mr. Taylor ‘and his 
associates, notably Henry L. Gantt and 
Carl G.L. Barth, have not all this time been 
aiming merely at creating for industrial es- 
tablishments a higher degree of efficiency. 
What these men have 
aimed and are aiming 
at for these establish- 
ments is the highest 
efficiency possible in the 
present state of our 
knowledge. And they 
long ago found out 
that, in order to pro- 
vide for this, some- 
thing was called for 
besides systematic ac- 
counting, purchasing 
and storage of materials and the organiza- 
tion of separate processes and departments 
as efficient parts of a whole. Led by their 
investigations to see that the amount of 
preventable waste and lost energy in the 
common operations of industry was tre- 
mendous, they knew that scientifically 
trained intelligence must be brought to 
bear on those operations which usually 
were considered too small to be worthy 
of the management's attention, or as 
things that were to be entirely left to the 
judgment or caprice of those who actually 
did the work, or who practiced the trade 
with which the operations were connected. 

Thus, with the object of bringing both 
machines and workers up to their maxi- 
mum earning-power, they devised that 
new form of .managerial mechanism the 
essential principle of subdivision of duty, 
so that no man is called upon to do any- 
thingotherthan that which he is best fitted 
to do, and thus is free to become scientifi- 
cally expert in that duty through speciali- 
zation. 

Under this system the first and the 
most sweeping subdivision of duty 
takes place when the management as- 
sumes the task of relieving the worker of 
everything connected with the selection 
of his implements and methods. This 
selection is held to be the proper function 
of management, not only because the 
worker has not the time, ability, or edu- 


. where 


cation he would need in order to keep 
abreast with the science of his work, but 
because all implements and methods must 
be standardized. After this first great 
subdivision of duty, the management 
is broadly divided between two sets of 
men, the duty of one set being that of 
planning all processes, operations, and 
routing of work, while the duty of the 
other set is the executive one of seeing 
that these plans are carried out. 

For example, if the management is that 
of a machine-shop, you usually will find 
among the executive "bosses" a repair 
boss who sees that all machines and 
accessories are kept in standard condition, 
a gang boss who is responsible for all 
things connected with the setting of work 
in the machines, a speed boss who helps 
the workers to carry out the instructions 
of the planning department, relating to 
such things as the proper combination of 
tools, speeds, feeds, and depths of cut, 
and an inspector who is responsible for 
quality. hen there usually i is a disci- 
plinarian who attends to the “‘hiring and 
fring,” and so the division and sub- 
division of duty goes on down to the point 
the comparatively high-priced 
mechanic is not permitted to waste his 
time in getting his tools and materials, 
but has these things brought to him by 
a laborer or messenger. 


Time and Motion Study 
CLEARLY, under this system, planning 


is planning, and laboring is laboring; 
and never do the twain meet in the same 
person. However, it was found that the 
planning must fail of its full benefit if it 
were not scientifically determined what 
for the workers employed in the estab- 
lishment constituted a full day’s work. 
Obviously, if the particular object of all 
the elaborate planning was to enable the 
worker to attain to his maximum earning- 
power, it must be accurately ascertained 
just what he could do with its aid, that 
this might be set before him as a standard. 

Hence the introduction under Scientific 
Management of that system of time and 
motion study applied to labor operations 
which seemingly most people are able to 
view only as the basis of a shrewd scheme 
for speeding up workers to the limit of 
their endurance. The fact is, however, 
that the need of conserving labor being 
inherent in the system (this will fully 
appear later), the time-study expert must 
take pains to set no task that does not 
leave a comfortable margin on the safe 
side of the point where healthy fatigue 
leaves off and strain begins. It surely 
would be a pretty scientific system which, 
setting out to develop the worker’s maxi- 
mum productivity, ended up by unfitting 
him to produce at all! 

How the time-study expert gets his 
results can perhaps be best understood 
by comparing a labor operation to a 
railway named Effort, that starts from 
Purpose and has its terminus in Accom- 
plishment. Undoubtedly the time fixed 
for the journey between these two points 
must depend upon the speed of the 
trains; but, while no allowance could be 
made for any delays save those that were 
unavoidable, the best interests of the road 
would demand that the speed be held well 
within the limits of safety, taking into 
consideration the nature of the equip- 
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ment. Moreover, the time consumed in 
the journey between Purpose and Accom- 
plishment must bear a strict relation to 
the directness of the route; and so, if the 
management was enterprising, it would 
frequently resolve the route into its 
elementary units or distances between its 
stages, with the object of effecting those 
cut-offs by which unnecessary détours are 
eliminated. 

And that is just what the time-study 
expert does when he first analyzes and 
then synthesizes a labor.operation as it 
is performed before him over and over 
again. By resolving the operation into its 
elementary units, he is able to cut off all 
détours in the way of unnecessary or mis- 
directed motions, and then, with the aid 
of his stop-watch, he fixes an exact 
schedule for the operation, based on a 
proper time-allowance for each stage that 
leads straight from Purpose to Accom- 

lishment, the proper time-allowance 
being that which provides for an intensity 
and continuity of effort that is consistent 
with freedom from strain, taking into 
consideration all such things as unavoid- 
able delays and the mental and physical 
powers of the human material that in 
each case must be dealt with. 


'The Worker's Good Will 
you can see, then, what a beautiful 


mechanism it is. The worker is supplied 
with the best tools in the best condition, 
and he always finds his tools and materials 
just where he wants them. An even flow 
of work i is assured him, and he is provided 
with instructions worked out in such 
detail that practically every motion he 
must make 1s set before him along with 
the time it should take to make the 
motion. Moreover, the various executive 
bosses are experts who always are at his 
beck and call should anything be not 
quite clear to him, or should anything go 
wrong. In short, every aid that science 
can give him is at his immediate disposal, 
sothat, i in order to attain to his maximum 
earning-power, all he has to do is to follow 
instructions and keep strictly on the job. 


Yes, but will he? Aye, there's the point; 


for unless he will the whole thing is a 
fizzle. Everybody, therefore, can under- 
stand why there was imperative need of 
the Taylor engineers' supplementing their 
elaborate managerial mechanism with a 
system scientifically designed to induce 
in the worker, day after day, vear in and 
year out, the attention, watchfulness, and 
continuity of effort he must give to his 
work in order to maintain the standard 
fixed for him. 

Could a system of this kind be based 
on a trick? Perish the thought! You 
might as well think of basing anything 
scientific upon a trick as of rearing an 
enduring structure upon quicksand. Well, 
then, could a system of this kind be based 
on force? Not very well. You perhaps 
may be able to drive men into working 
hard, but it is a horse of another color 
when you undertake to drive them into 
working zeith high efficiency, if by efficiency 
you mean percentage of result obtained 
relative to effort expended. You see, if 
the work were at all complicated, you 
would need a driver or pusher for about 
every worker. Moreover, drivers and 
pushers create irritation and resentment, 
things that hardly conduce to permanent 


results, to say the least.. Wherever you 
find drivers and pushers, there you also 
find the management’s paid labor-spies 
testifying to the fear which Emerson 
compares to a carrion crow, that obscene 
bird which appears only where there is 
something rotten. 

Demanding from the worker a con- 
tinuity of efficient effort, the Taylor 
engineers found that the only scientific 
way to get it was by enlisting the worker's 
good will. Consider this well; for in it is 
bound up the reconciliation of the in- 
terests of capital with the interests of 
labor. First of all, it must be understood 
that, if for years it had been suspected 
that labor was holding back a vast reser- 
voir of energy, it remained for the Taylor 
engineers with their scientific time-studies 
to demonstrate this fact and to determine 
the extent of the unused energy. What, 
however, is of far greater importance is 
that these engineers, while knowing 
that this reservoir of energy frequently 
had been tapped by force, rejected this 
method as unscientific, inasmuch as the 
energy when forced could not be applied 
with high efficiency, and also because the 
use of force must sooner or later lead to 
an explosion. We long have heard of 
good will as an economic factor in con- 
nection with established businesses. But 
now we have had it scientifically demon- 
strated that a worker's good will is an 
economic factor also. 

So far, so good. At the same time, we 
know that hundreds of business men all 
along have at least suspected that the 
worker's good will is an economic factor, 
and that what has mainly bothered them 
has been the problem of capturing it. 
Thus what is held to be the scientific 
way of capturing this good will should be 
of great interest. 


Two Ways the Worker Makes More 
WELL human nature being what it is, 


and science being sublimated com- 
mon sense, we might have expected to find 
that Scientific Management enlists the 
worker’s good will on behalf of efficient 
effort, first by demonstrating to him that 
the tasks it sets are reasonable (mark how 
the fundamental principles of the system 
automatically restrain it from injuring 
labor), and second by assuring him that 
for fulfilling these tasks he will profit in 
dollars and cents, not at some remote 
time when the management will be 
raciously pleased to make him a gift, 
but immediately and in the form oun 
addition to his wages. 

So this brings us to the fact that 
Scientific Management ultimately rests 
upon a task and bonus system, the 
economic principle of which is that cur- 
rent wage-rates are just compensation 
for the character of production under 
which these rates have grown up, but are 
not just compensation for the character 
of production obtained through a scien- 
tifically set task, and that the proper extra 
pay for the extra effort called for by a 
scientifically set task is that which will 
induce the worker to make the extra 
effort continuously. 

There are two principal ways in which 
the worker under Scientific Management 
gets his extra pay for his extra. effort. 
One is a differential rate for piece-work, 
and the other a straight bonus. Under 


the differential piece-rate a task is set 
calling for a certain number of pieces to 
be turned out in a day, and if the worker 
accomplishes this task he is paid a higher 
rate per piece than if he falls short of it. 
However, if only on account of its wider 
applicability, the straight task and bonus 
system is in the greater vogue, and a fact of 
importance is that, under this system, we 
find established what practically amount. 
to a minimum wage, this being the pre- 
vailing rate in the locality for whatever 
class of labor may be employed. 

In other words, the workers first are 
assured of their customary earnings, and 
then have the opportunity given them of 
earning extra sums for fulfilling the tasks 
set for them. In many cases also the 
prevailing or flat rates are increased ten 
per cent., so as to attract the best class 
of workers to start with, and another 
important fact is that, in fixing its flat 
rates, Scientific Management does not 
group the workers according to the kind of 
work they do, but singles out the more 
skilled for rates higher than the average. 


No Conflict Between Capital and 
Labor. 


HETHER it be the differential 

piece-rate system or the straight 
bonus system that is in use, the workers, 
by fulfilling the tasks set for them, are 
able to increase their earnings by from 
twenty-five to one hundred per cent., the 
wide range of the percentage being due to 
the fact that the increased earning must 
be in nice proportion to the extent which 
the work the management aims to get 
more of may partake of that which is 
trying or in any way disagreeable. 

One thing that clearly follows from 
all this is that Scientific Management 
knows no way of fixing returns for labor 
other than that which has obtained all 
along when the natural workings of things 
have not been interfered with by labor 
unions. This is to say that, as a thing is 
scientific to the extent that it conforms to 
natural law, Scientific Management neces- 
sarily must seek an open market in which 
to buy human effort as cheaply as possible, 
and it necessarily must figure that labor's 
just share of production is that which its 
services can command in this open market, 
and no more. 

The only difference, then, between the 
labor-buying method of Scientific Man- 
agement and that of traditional manage- 
ment lies in the fact that what Scientific 
Management aims to buy as cheaply as 

ossible is not the laborer's time per se, 
Ls the best effort he can put forth within 
a given time, whereas traditional man- 
agement, if it has a hazy notion that time 
is only the package in which effort is 
wrapped, either fails to realize the big 
difference in effort that can be packed 
within an interval of time such as a day, 
or goes blundering along under the de- 
lusion that it can command the best 
effort without paying the price. One, 
as you might say, buys labor on specih- 
cation, whereas the other buys it much 
as you would buy a pig in a poke. 

Yes, this is the only difference, but 
what a difference it is! Why, it is right 
here that we find disposed of for good and 
all that seeming conflict of interest be 
tween capital and labor. 

Buying labor as he does, the traditional 









manager in effect says to the laborer: 
“I know that all you can earn is [say] 
two dollars a day, for I always can get 
men of your grade to work for that sum. 
It is true that I haven't any clear idea 
as to what you in return ought to give me, 
—TI shall have to leave that largely to 
you,—but if you don't give me as much as 
two-dollar men usually give me, I shall 
fire you, and if I can cajole, trick, or 
drive you into giving me more, I shall 
do so." 

Of course this labor-buying method 
leads to warfare—how could you expect 
anything else? “So,” says the laborer to 
himself, “all I can earn is two dollars, is 
it? And for his two dollars the boss is 
going to get as much out of me as he can, 
is he? Well, then, I must see whether he 
can't be made to give me more than the 
two dollars, and, whether or not I can 
get more out of him, I will give him just 
as little as possible.” 

Now, with Ais labor-buying method, 
what in effect does the scientific manager 
say to this same man? It is this: “I 
want you to help me produce a certain 
amount of wealth every day. Your part 
in this production will call for your exert- 
ing yourself just in this way and just to 
this extent. Watch me do it, and you 
will see that, as a man who is adapted 
to this kind of work, you can easily do it. 
Now you understand just what I want 
from you. Well, for a day’s work of this 
kind T will pay you [say] three dollars, 
for I always can get men of your grade 
to make this effort for this sum. You must 
understand that if any day you fall short 
of this effort, I will pay you only two 
dollars, the ordinary rate for ordinary 
work; and if you fall short very often, 
I shall have to replace you by somebody 
who won’t, for we have got to work 
together in order to make it possible for 
you to earn that extra dollar; and if you 
don’t do your part of the work, my part 
will be largely wasted. On the other hand, 
if you are such an unusually able work- 
man that you can do more in a day than 
I require, I will pay you for it so that you 
will share in the extra production to the 
same extent that you do in the required 
production. Well, now that we thor- 


Can it mean for the laborer 
unscientific skinning? 


oughly understand each other, let us join 
forces to turn out all the wealth we can." 


Future of Scientific Management 


[SNT it as plain as the nose on a man’s 
face that here is the reconciliation? Nec- 
essarily leading to a conflict of interests, 
the traditional method of buying labor 
means either low wages with high labor- 
costs when capital is on top, or higher 
wages with still higher labor-costs when 
labor is on top. On the other hand, buy- 
ing on specification, Scientific Manage- 
ment makes it to the interest of the 
laborer to deliver the best quality of 
labor, and having perfected its mechan- 
ism for utilizing the full value of this 
labor, it combines the highest wages 
known in the industrial world, grade for 
grade, with the lowest labor-costs. High 
wages with low labor-costs—beyond any 
possible doubt this is the only ground on 
which capital and labor can meet for 
the maintenance of an industrial peace 
that is anything more than a truce. The 
philosophy of the thing, both for capital 
and labor, is “give in order to get”; and 
when both parties to a contract are bent 
on doing that, it is plain that neither 
stands to lose and both stand to gain. 

But disinterested friends of labor, such 
as social workers, have raised this point: 
“We don’t doubt,” they say, "that so 
far as the opposition of the labor-leaders 
to Scientific Management is due to the 
economic ignorance that has led them to 
fight every labor-saving device they are 
in the wrong, and they are bound to be 
beaten just as they always have been 
beaten. At the same time, we think also 
that the weapons given them by Scientific 
Management make employers as a class 
more to be feared than ever when their 
power is not restricted by labor organiza- 
tions. Beyond question, Mr. Taylor and 
his associates are high-minded gentlemen, 
and it might be all right if they were going 
to run their mechanism after they in- 
stalled it, but what is going to happen 
after they withdraw?" 

It probably is true that, no matter 
what the system is, personnel must remain 
of superior importance. Well, as bearing 
on this question, we first of all may point 
to the fact that the work of the Taylor 
engineers has revealed that, if they are 
small in number relative to the total 
body, there nevertheless are hundreds of 
employers in this country who figura- 
tively or literally have been lying awake 
at nights wondering how they could 
make the best interests of their employees 
consistent with their own interests. And 





it truly seems as if no employer would, in 
the first place, ever undertake to place 
his establishment under Scientific Mai 
agement if he did not have some ideals 
beyond money-grubbing. 

n 


O; Scientific Management is not for 
any “piker.” The mechanism may 
take five years or more to install, and not 
only for a long period is there increased ex- 
penditure without compensating return, 
but the management must count on what 
is technically known among the Taylor 
engineers as a "hell" period, this being 
the period when the old order starts to 
go and the new order starts to come and 
neither is exactly dominant, and all 
those who can't adjust themselves to the 
new order get up on their hind legs and 
paw the air. All this is pointed out to the 
responsible owners or managers, so they 
may be sure that they want to pay the 
price both in money and in “hell.” How- 
ever, the engineers do not stop here. 
Above all other things they make it em- 
phatic that the price will be paid in vain 
unless those who actually conduct the 
business have enough kindliness of soul 
to wish their workers well, and enough 
strength of mind to suppress any asso- 
ciate afflicted with the myopia which 
makes the sufferer absolutely sure that, 
in business, kindliness and practicability 
never can be bedfellows. In fact, if they 
find that anyone with influence in the 
management is likely to be pained by the 
spectacle of workers prospering, they 
demand of him a change of heart like 
unto that of a religious conversion. 
Now, why do they do this? It simply 
is because they themselves are assured 
that, while parts of their mechanism 
possibly can be made to serve the greedy 
urposes of labor’s oppressors,—it would 
Be hard to invent anything that could not 
be abused,—this mechanism, as a whole, 
being designed for the special purpose of 
making possible a whole-hearted coópera- 
tion between the management and the 
workers, can be made to serve no purpose 
other than this, so that any attempt to 
turn it to the disadvantage of the workers 
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only would bring disaster all around. 
Undoubtedly this is highly important, if 
true, and it behooves us to inquire into it. 


Results Not Obtained by Speeding 
WHILE looking over a machine-shop 


operated under Scientific Manage- 
ment the writer commented to the speed 
boss on the fact that the men didn’t seem 
to be driven very hard. 

“The idea that we get our results by 
speeding up is all wrong," was the quick 
reply. “The way we get 'em is by better 
planning. And I want to say," he added, 

“that there's nothing to this talk about 
men wanting to soldier. Perhaps a few 
do; but most men, knowing that they 
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Fired from a thirty-dollar-a-week job into 
a fifty-dollar one 





have got to make a bluff at keeping busy 
anyway, would just as soon deliver the 
real goods. Under the old system men 
often had to soldier. If a machine busted, 
or was running along on three legs, or 
the men ran out of work or material, and 
the foreman was busy at something else, 
he would tell them to go and make a 
bluff until he could get to them. I’ve 
worked under both systems, and I know 
that it's a damn sight easier to work 
when you work than to make a bluff 
at it.” 
“But,” 


it was asked, "wouldn't it be 


-easy for you, under your present system, 


to set tasks for the men that would strain 
their strength?" 

“Sure it would be easy," said the speed 
boss. "But why should we? Didn't we 
have enough trouble to make the boys 
realize that there was nothing in the new 
way of working that would sting 'em? 
And with the inspector always on the job 
to see that things are done right, don't 
they now set up a howl every time they 
have trouble in getting through a task 
in the time set? Do you know what that 
means for us? We've got to go over their 
instruction-cards section by section, to 
see just where the trouble is. Why, if I 
find that a task is wrongly set, it's me to 
the planning department to find out what 
the hell they mean, tying us up in that 
way. What do we want to make men 
sore for? or drive 'em out of the shop? o 


put them down and out by beta 


'em? It only means trouble and delay. 
Ain't it hard enough to get 'em trained 
into working right in the first place?" 

At another establishment the general 
superintendent said: “Yes, we could drop 
the workers back to their old level of 
wages, but what would then prevent them 
from dropping back to their old way of 
working? I think it is now generally 
recognized that the old piece-rate scheme 
of cutting the rate after you have in- 
creased the production is not only morally 
bad, but, in the long run, economically 
futile. One thing sure is that any such 
trick as that would be absolutely and 
instantaneously demoralizing to our sys- 
tem. To realize this, you only have to 
consider that our bonuses are paid, not 
for speeding up, but for the maintenance 
of standards. We simply must have these 
standardi maintained, if the cost of our 

anning department is to be justified. 
DE accessories, methods, and the 
workers' efforts all must be kept up to 
standard, or the planning department 
will become like a machine that ground 
out material which nobody could use. 
Does anyone know of a better way to 
maintain standards than a bonus system 
which clearly makes it to the financial 
interest of one or more persons to yell 
murder as soon as anything goes wrong? 
If anything goes wrong with a machine, 
for example, the worker can't finish his 
task and earn his bonus. So he calls on 
the executive bosses, and as these bosses 
receive bonuses depending upon the 
bonuses earned by the workers, they 
naturally get that machine fixed in short 
order, or raise the roof. Why, if a new 
owner took charge of this place and 
showed the least disposition. to cut 
bonuses or set unreasonable tasks, Scien- 
tihc Management would cease to exist 
from that minute, and the best thing he 
could do would be to chuck out the whole 


apparatus and return to the system 
of guesswork that was in use before." 


Real Democracy 


"THE essence of the situation, then, 

would appear to be this: It always has 
been to our highest interests to treat well 
all persons and all things that serve us. 
But we know that men cannot always be 
trusted to act thus consistently with their 
highest interests, that they frequently 
are blinded by greed and other kinds of 
moral deformity. Here, however, is a 
system in practical, every-day operatior: 
which unmistakably demonstrates that fus- 
tice to workers pays in dollars and cents, 
and which will automatically work to bring 
an instant punishment in loss of dollars 
and cents for any infraction of justice. 

Yes, the doctrine now is that the highest 
degree of prosperity possible to any indus- 
trial establishment cannot be permanently 
assured until the management discharges 
its obligation, not only to provide the 
means of every worker's attaining to his 
maximum earning-power, but to pay the 
worker, as a matter of simple justice, 
every cent that he can possibly earn. 
Surely itis difficult to see what, under this 
system, the worker has to fear. 

As a matter of fact, his increased 
wages constitute only one benefit that 
the worker is deriving from this system. 
The task idea is psychologically sound. 
It breaks up the monotony of repeat 
operations; and, no matter what we do, 
we all need a standard by which to gauge 
our efforts. And the standard should be 
a high one. When is a workman able to 

uff out his chest to the fullest extent? 

t is when he says, “I work hard for my 

money, I do." Anger and anxiety wear, 
but a good round task fulfilled tends to 
sleep o'nights. After he had said that 
he would go anywhere that he could 
make the most money, a machinist work- 
ing under Scientific Management went on 
to admit that, other things being equal, 
he would prefer to stay where he was, 
because he did not have to chase up his 
tools and materials, and there was no 
one to "throw it into him" any more. 
In other words, every day brought him 
a clear-cut task suitable for a man of 
his mental and physical powers, and he 
had only to do his task in order to attain 
to that luxurious state of independence 
in which a man can tell the whole world 
to go to Hades. 

But this is not all. If, under Scientific 
Management, tasks are set for the workers 
that call for their best efforts, the man- 
agement, in assuming the entire respon- 
ability for machines, appliances, methods, 
delivery of materials, order of work, etc., 
sets for itself a far more onerous task, 
and a task upon the faithful performance 
of which the workers can properly insist, 
inasmuch as their production and conse- 
quent earnings depend as much upon the 
management's making good as upon their 
making good themselves. For example, 
the tasks set for the workers are based on 
the supposition that there will be no 
slipping belts and no failure of materials 
to be on hand when wanted; and if any- 
thing goes wrong with this supposition, 
it is the high privilege of the worker 
to go to the functional foreman who is 
responsible, and call him down. Not 
only this, but as the functional foremen 
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receive bonuses depending upon the 
bonuses earned by the workers, they also 
are vitally interested in having everything 
go right; and if the responsibility for a 
delay lies still higher up, they in turn can 
go to the man higher up and give him 
a "call" Combine this with the fact 
that all “hiring and firing" is in the hands 
of a trained disciplinarian who can exer- 
cise his “firing” function only when an 
employee’s carefully kept record warrants 
it, and you will see that at last we have 
come to a form of management under 
which, for due cause, everybody is free 





to cuss everybody else. Is not this the 
apotheosis of democracy? 

That the men have no hesitation in 
availing themselves of their high privi- 
lege of calling down their bosses may 
be gathered from the fact that these same 
bosses are saying that, when Scientific 
Management becomes general, the time 
will have come for all those on the man- 
agement’s side to form a labor union, so 
as to be able to stand up against those 
who now are popularly known as the 
workers. And it was a speed boss who 
fired this shot at the president of the 
Machinists’ Union: "I see that Mr. 
O'Connell says that men are bribed into 
speeding up under our system by handing 
out to them a few plums in the way of 
functional foremanships. I only wish 
that he could hold my plum for a week." 


Scientific Management and Union- 
ism t. 


HEORETICALLY Scientific Man- 

agement has use only for first-class 
workers, as it naturallv aims to set its 
tasks by what a first-class man can do. 
The fact is, however, that under its princi- 
ple of suiting the worker to the job, and 
educating him in it, there is a chance for 
every worker to become first class, save 
only those who, physically, mentally, or 
morally, are hopelessly defective. How 
this principle of scientific selection works 
out can be seen in the case of a drill-press 
hand who for years could get work only 
when work was booming. As soon as 
this man landed in a Scientific Manage- 
ment shop it was discovered that the 
only trouble with him was that drill-press 
work was too heavy for his physical 
powers, and too complicated for his 
mental, and so, being set to work at a 
milling-machine, he promptly was turned 
into a first-class workman who earns big 
money steadily. And there is the case 
of a machinist who, when his shop was 
placed under Scientific Management, was 
reported by his foreman not to be good 
for anything. However, that man is now 
making twenty-five dollars a week—he 















A man can tell the whole world to 
go to Hades 


used to have a hard struggle making six- 
teen—for it turned out that as an inspect- 
or of work he was a first-class man indeed. 

Perhaps the best thing of all about 
Scientific Management from the point of 
view of the worker is that it bids fair to 
make of every industrial establishment an 
educational institution. In a small shop 
operating under Scientific Management, 
the manager recently called in two of his 
functional foremen and said: 

“Boys, I must get rid of you." 

“What’s the trouble?" was asked in 
astonishment. 

“The trouble is," replied the manager, 
“that you are getting to know too much 
for us here. Anyway, you have become 
too high-priced for us.” 

Of course they didn't understand; so 
the manager explained that he had 
learned that two men such as they were 
needed for fifty-dollar-a-week positions 
with large companies that were installing 
Scientific Management, and that as he 
couldn't afford to pay them more than 
their existing salaries of thirty dollars, 
he would have to “fire” them. As bearing 
on the question of organized knowledge 
as opposed to organized labor, what one 
of them told the writer may be of interest. 

“T recently received a letter asking me 
to join the Federation of Labor," he said. 
4« e 

But why should I give those men my 
good money? What did they do for me?” 

It would seem, in truth, as if the stand 
of all working people in connection with 
unionism were an intensely practical one, 
and that the labor-leaders, unless they 
have a better answer than they have 
given so far to that old question, “ What 


is there in it for me?” will not success- 
fully recruit workmen employed under 
Scientific Management. 

As for the attitude toward unionism 
of Scientific Management in the abstract, 
it would seem to be this: The only way 
that workers herded into gangs and | 
treated as machines for grinding out \ 
dividends can defend themselves is 
through organization. Ordinary union- 
ism, therefore, finds its justification as a 
war-measure. Scientific Management, 
however, by establishing that community 
of interest between capital and labor 
which so long has been obscured by 
ignorance, creates industrial peace, and 
the only persons who have reason to 
oppose it are those who have a personal 
interest in the continuance of warfare. 
Under Scientific Management the workers 
are not subordinates, but coórdinates, and 
each individual is free to earn, learn, and 
rise as the Almighty has given him the 
power. No form of collective bargaining 
would seem to be called for, because 
tasks are set and wages fixed, not by 
arbitrary action, but by knowledge. The 
only real boss, in fact, is knowledge; and 
if anyone can speak with knowledge, he 
will be listened to, and he will have his 
reward. On the other hand, the tongue of 
ignorance must be still; and so it follows 
that to the.extent that unionism means 
the placing of ignorant men in the saddle, 
or to the extent that it involves high 
labor-costs, to that extent must Scientific 
Management always be against it. 
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Darcy brought her a rose 
one noon. That bright- 
ened her 
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Darcy. Klaw 


A Story About a Yellow Newspaper 
That Turned Out to be White 


ARCY KLAW followed the 

newspapers. He was one of that 

itinerant army of genius, tramp 

reporters, who tire of a town in 
a few weeks or months. 

He will never be forgotten in the edi- 
torial rooms of the ** Journal." Whenever 
we run a murder extra, I feel his presence 
in the air. And the story, no matter how 
graphic, nor how much human interest 
it contains, shrinks into a very ordinary 
coma beside the story which Darcy wrote 
about the waitress at [he Grotto. 

I never tilt my chair back on a rainy 
afternoon, after the six-o’clock final 
edition and the pink sheet are on the 
streets, that I do not see him sitting in a 
pile of exchanges on the little desk across 
the room, boasting that he never smoked 
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anything but ten-cent cigars, and telling 
us very solemnly that rainy days come 
to,people who save up for them. 

We smoked his cigars and let him 
falk. 

He had other ideas too, far in advance 
of his time, and perhaps that is why we 
laughed at them. Another reason was 
that we were young. None but a young 
man can stand the strain of an afternoon 
paper. 

“The newspaper business is just in its 
infancy,” he told us. “Some day the 
newspapers will be phonograph-records 
and moving pictures. And the yellow 
paper, which festered from the bad point 
of contact between labor and capital, 
will become extinct.” 

He was forlornly fierce when he said 









this. Darcy hated the sensational news- 
papers. In his black eyes there continu- 
ally lingered the wistfulness of a man who 
disapproves but is powerless to change. 

He was a fellow whom you could not 
help but like. You could feel him in the 
air. The women all smiled in his presence, 
so Darcy was generally delegated to get 
the photograph in divorce cases. 

Darcy Klaw had freckles and his hair 
was red. Which relieves me from the 
rhetorical task of telling you that he was 
witty. 





HE “Journal” was looked on asa sort 

of journalistic anarchist, both as to 
style and method of work. 

We followed the Chicago “American,” 

the Cleveland “Press” and the New York 
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“Evening Journal," and worked out of one 
big room. All things tend to center to a 
point, and you cannot be scattered and 
get your news on the streets two minutes 
ahead of the enemy. 

We were in an old shack of a building, 
and the editorial rooms were on the second 
floor. The walls were unplastered brick, 
painted an indescribable mixture of white 
and red. There was a hole, a foot square, 
knocked in the wall, and through this, 
“flimsy” or yellow tissue sheets of out- 
of-town news were flung to the telegraph 
and state editors fresh from the wire. 

A wooden partition eight feet high 
walled off the composing-room with its 
crashing linotype machines, and what 
with the clatter of thirty typewriters going 
at different speeds, the place was so up- 
roariously noisy that one never noticed 
the discord at all. 

It seemed we could work faster and 
better in a dingy, battered room. 

“T always like a pine desk,” the old 
rewrite men would confide, “because 
when you get mad you can whittle.” 

But with all its bedlam the place 
worked like a watch and everything was 
in perfect order. 

he most local-color adjunct to the 
property was a copy-boy who came from 
somewhere when you called “Dope!” 
and his only utility that I could ever 
figure out was filling your pockets with 
chunks of pied type from the linotype 
machines about two minutes before a big 
story "broke" and you had to run and 
drag the coat after you. 


D^RCY5 forte was tear stories—lost 
child, blind woman, and wayward girl. 
The “Journal” brought him from the 
coast, where he had been working on a 
morning paper. But a man might as 
well be green as experienced when he 
started with the “Journal,” for he had to 
learn all over again. And Darcy Klaw 
simply could not write “Journal” style. 
From the morning when he came wan- 
dering into our journalistic cyclone like 
a child who has strayed from home, the 
copy-readers cut his stories to pieces. 
ut he was a genius at digging up news 
tips and getting queer angles on what he 
wrote, so they kept him. 

The city editor’s name was—well, we 
called him “Wire.” Not very tall, with 
cold gray eyes. A human dynamo him- 
self, he worked his men for every ounce 

‘they were worth. One had to learn the 
business under him or quit. But he 
belonged to the new school of city 
editors, and made you feel that he was 
one of the crowd. He had learned, by 
long experience, to curse Klaw’s stories 
before they were turned in. 

* Don't write a book!" he would howl. 

Countless times Darcy came running 
in with a big story. He would protest, in 
exuberance, that he could not tell it in 
less than six hundred words. And then 
would come the stock reminder: “They 
told the Crucifixion in three hundred and 
twenty." Which was far from sacri- 
legious: the mechanical part of writing 
was so tedious to the Hebrews that they 
had to express themselves in kernels. 

For the benefit of just such men as 
Darcy there used to be red-ink circulars 
on our typewriters in the mornings, from 
the boss, saying with characteristic con- 
ciseness, “ Be terse. You can tell a suicide 


in four words—' He died. Carbolic acid.' 
We're fighting advertising for space. Boil 
your stories.' 

Most of Darcy's stories came from the 
presses so changed that he scarcely recog- 
nized them. 

“You just wait!" he muttered de- 
fiantly to one or more of us. ‘‘One of these 
days I'll write a story that'll go over that 
city desk word for word, and they'll yell 
for more after I quit. And it'll be more 
than five hundred words too!" 


FINALLY the city editor took Darcy 
to one side and reéxplained the system 
to him. Said he: 

"When Franklin started a newspaper 
his grandmother said that he'd fail be- 
cause there were already three in America. 
But the field became overworked. When 
Scripps came up out of Detroit the market 
was being worked so hard that he had to 
create business where it didn't exist. 

“He noticed that most eople read only 
head-lines. He decided they re either too 
lazy to read or don't have time. He boiled 
the news to the core, cutting out every 
unnecessary word. So the Detroit “News” 
was the first flash newspaper. The New 
York “World” invented big head-lines. 

“We write Scripps's style in this office. 
Tell all your facts in the first six lines, 
then go into detail, making each para- 

raph a story by itself, so if the story must 
be killed at the last minute we can throw 
out all but six lines and save rewriting. 
You have no business with any ideas of 
yourown; you are here to record the ideas 
and happenings of others. I told you all 
this when you started with us. You 
seem to have forgotten. Read your style- 
book again. Study it." 

From that hour Darcy began to im- 
prove. 

Then came the garment-workers' strike. 
But before that the waitress at The 
Grotto. 


I* WAS a trade secret with us that The 
Grotto's inducements were quick serv- 
ice, inexpensive lunches, and pretty wait- 
resses. For the “Journal” gave us only 
twenty minutes for lunch, and to The 
Grotto we went. 

One noon when Darcy and I dropped 
into The Grotto for our short ribs or order 
of half-and-half, there came to take our 
order a very beautiful girl. She was a 
plump beauty with large brown eyes, a 
flower growing in a cellar. And she did 
not powder. 

Darcy looked into those big brown 
eyes, and his face turned very, very red. 
When she brought his order he murmured, 
“Thank you!” very low. The girl gave 
him a quick, sharp look; then went about 
her work without protest, for she saw 
that he was not trying to flirt. 

Darcy ate in semi-silence, and I noticed 
that he forgot to drop sugar in his coffee. 
He did not look at the girl again, but 
seemed to be thinking very interestedly. 
And when we left, though it was Friday 
and he had told me that he would have 
only forty cents left to run him until 
Saturday noon after paying his check, he 
shoved a quarter under his plate. Once 
he looked back as he lit his ten-center at 
the cashier’s desk. I looked too. And the 
girl, instead of brushing the table, was 
making sweeps in the air with a folded 
napkin and staring after us. 


He laughed then, and asked me if I 
bought my stogies by the cord. 

e began to take all his meals at The 
Grotto. 

The girl floated around among the 
tables. Darcy picked up a speaking 
acquaintance oak her. She began to 
remember his little weaknesses—that he 
drank his coffee black, did not like dress- 
ing on salad, and that he preferred not 
to have the red cherry and powdered sugar 
in his grapefruit. 

Her moods changed abruptly. She 
would smile into your eyes and laugh 
light-heartedly, and when you looked up 
a moment later her face would be very 
white and drawn and her eyes have the 
sad, mysterious depths of a woman who 
has much to worry her. 

Gradually Darcy learned that her name 
was Rose Bradlo, and that she followed 
the summer resorts in their season, work- 
ing the cities between. This was pleasing 
to Darcy, for nomads are kin. 

“That girl's too pretty for a res- 
taurant," Darcy confided to me. "It's 
a shame she has to work here. Too many 
fellows have their eyes on her. They 
think, just because she's a waitress, 
they've special license to flirt with her." 

He brought her a rose one noon. That 
brightened her. She said, “Excuse me!" 
to another girl whom she bumped into— 
and then started and looked as if she 
wondered why she had. 

About a week later I noticed that 
Darcy was bringing her a rose every noon. 
Then he began to disappear of evenings, 
and finally confessed to me that he had 
found out where she lived and was a 
regular caller. 

“Say, this is a rotten country, with all 
its talk about how it elevates the woman- 
hood of all classes, isn't it?" he stormed. 
“Man after man—though I hate to call 
them that—asks Aer if she wouldn't like 
a nice flat where she wouldn't have to 
work. That girl's working for six dollars 
a week, and she's supporting a baby. Yes, 
sir! Sh-h-h! not so loud! here she comes!" 

He told me the rest on our way back 
to work: 

“She married the wrong man, and he 
skipped out and left her with a baby on 
her hands. It's no cinch, keeping straight 
and supporting yourself and a kid on six 

er. And because it's almost impossible 
for her to do it, people sniff and say it 
looks queer how she gets: along on the 
money she earns. God help her husband 
if I ever get my hands on bim!" 

As I watched Rose after that I under- 
stood what had perplexed me before—she 
had the sweet, gentle look of a mother 
in her face. 


WE HAD a staff meeting one night at 
the old Pittman House, a feature of 
which was a Dutch lunch. Then therewere 
a few terse talks by men who had been 
sent East to study the New York papers. 
Next came the general discussion, during 
which all were equal and could knock or 
boost the editors and their policies. The 
Boss dropped in before we left and talked 
to us. 

“This paper is strong for the working 
girl,” he began. “The yellow papers are 
doing a whole lot more good than harm. 
We don’t get credit for the corruption we 
uncover, the help we bring the poor, or the 
boosts we give city institutions. When 
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: The city editor stood over Bronson's machine, snapping his fingers impatiently, while 
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the people want any better stuff they'll 


get it. E S 
“This paper is independent and a free 
lance. We'll boost any man whom we 


thir.k clean, and we'll put the hooks into 
any man we think crooked. It doesn't 
matter what party he belongs to. It's 
sometimes our unpleasant duty to say 
unpleasant things about certain persons— 
to sacrifice a handful of men for the 
benefit of the many they aggress. We're 
not corporation-owned, and a whole lot 
of your conservative papers are. 

"Klaw got one past the copy desk 
to-day. I called him for it. He said good 
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working maids are a curio in town. We're 
for the working girl; that statement was 
against them. I want to take this chance 
to say a word about girls who work. 

“About twenty minutes ago I got a tip 
that the garment-makers are going to 
strike. I’ve been expecting it. You know 
why they’re going out. They work in 
rotten air and fire-traps. This strike is 
their only weapon. 

* We're strong for this strike, and we're 
going to feature it. I'll run front-page 
art on it. I’m sorry for those girls. 

“There's a chance for one of you to 
write a classic. I want the staff to report 


Bronson frantically 
“Throw- 


editor rushed in to the doorway. 


a half-hour earlier in the morning. We'll 
run an extra about the strike.” 

The Boss’s black eyes were flashing 
now, and he had been cutting the air 
with short, fierce sweeps of his arms. 

“Any man who brings in a good story 
uplifting the working girl after this stands 
in with me. I mean personally too!” he 
blurted out with fierce abruptness, and 
sat down. 

The editor of the “Journal” was the 
whitest man I have ever known. 


WO weeks later there were twelve 
thousand garment-makers in line in 











pounded the keys. 
head on the murder!" he cried 
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“Wire” jerked each sheet from the machine before it was half filled. . . . The managing | 











parade, and the strike had tied up the 
' trade. Darcy began to write great stories 
about the tenements, of mothers who 
mourned in garrets for girls who had been 
lost in factory fires, and of the suicides 
of young girls who could not live on six 
dollars a week, and had followed the line 
of least resistance. 

He seemed to be half fascinated when 
he wrote, and I saw back of it and knew 
that he was thinking of the woman who 
was to read the stories after they were in 
print. 

It was always a question in my mind 
whether she liked him more than as a 


friend. There is nothing more pathetic 
and common in the world than love 
which pleads but cannot be returned. 
They sat many times on the back porch 
of her tenement, during the hot evenings, 
four stories from the ground, for the baby 
had to sleep and Rose would not leave 
her alone. The porch was common to all 
who lived on each floor, just as there was 
a solitary sink to each floor, and I think 
he got his inspiration for his stories right 
there in the very dregs of miserable 
society, for he often told me of the babies 
who cried of sickness from impure milk, 
of drunken men who sent their “women” 
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for cans of beer, and of feverish sick- 
rooms where ice was priceless in more 
ways than market value. 

And suddenly the “Journal” office dis- 
covered that Darcy Klaw had learned 
to write Scripps’s style, that his sentences 
were rhetorical thunderbolts which made 
his readers feel what he wrote. 

“Im working on the idea that only 
one person in a hundred has any intelli- 
gence,” he told me, “and appealing to 
their emotions instead of their minds. 
That’sthe basis of yellow journalism; that’s 
why we run these tear stories about lost 
child, blind woman, and wayward girl.” 
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Boasting that he never smoked anything but ten-cent cigars, and telling us very solemnly that 
rainy days come to people who save up for them 


He was a flash newspaper man then, 
every inch of him. 

The garment-makers’ strike went on, 
we doing all we could to help them. One 
advertiser canceled with us for condemn- 
ing his fire-escapes and running art— 
photographs—on them. The business 
office refused to retract or cringe. That 
did the fellows good and made them 
write better stuff. In the old days a 
story affecting an advertiser would have 
been very tenderly killed. 

R9 SE had one extremely good effect on 

Darcy Klaw: she anchored him to one 
town. He for the time forgot his abhor- 
rence of settling down. 

And then Darcy lost his balance on the 
tight wire of fate and fell off. Rose fell in 
love with another fellow—fercely, over- 
whelmingly in love. Darcy was dropped, 
dropped so far that he never felt bot- 
tom when he struck. So one morning 
when we came to work he was gone. The 
wanderlust had surged again in his veins 
and he had gone to St. Louis. He was 
running away from a girl. 

He was gone just five weeks; then he 
came back. `~ 

“I couldn't stay away,” he confided to 
me. “I had to get back in the same town 
with Aer." 

I bit my lip when I looked at him. His 
face was bloated, and I knew that he had 
been drinking hard. 

“I got fired in St. Louis,” he muttered. 
“Fired! It was the first time in my life. 
The drink did ic." 

It was about this time that Rose’s 
former husband made his appearance and 
stirred up trouble which caused the 
young fellow whom Rose loved to drop 
her as mercilessly as she had dropped 
Darcy. There were great circles under her 
eyes when she took our orders at the tiny 
restaurant, and her face was stern and 


set. She looked us through and through, 
and I think her look would have cut glass. 
Darcy still brought her the daily rose. 

It happened on Thursday. 

Darcy, having been given a night 
assignment, had the afternoon off. 


BIG stories had broken loose that day. 
At twelve-thirty, just before the home 
edition went up, the managing editor 
had come rushing in from the composing- 
room. He stood panting in the doorway, 
his teeth set on a long stogie, the ashes 
down the front of his vest, one hand full 
of copy-paper as he held the door open. 
his papers tight,” he shouted 
fiercely. ‘I won't take another line after 
twenty minutes. Any man that writes 
a five-hundred-word story in more than 
two-fifty will get hell. And any man that 
plays more than thirty-five on a hundred- 
word yarn is liable to get fired. If you 
don't want your stories butchered, boil 
'em. I want a three-line d. c. twelve 
Chelt. head on city hall.” 

And he was gone. From the telegraph- 
room came the click-click of more stories. 
A war scare had been worrying the wires, 
and we had given it a full play—head-line 
clear across the front page. 

Suddenly the red light flashed on the 
city desk.. Weston plugged in, scooping 
the 'phone up in one hand. “Hel-lo!” 
he growled. Then he jerked the 'phone 
closer to him and his eyes popped. 

* Here's a murder an’ suicide ahead of 
police!" he sung out. 

And at that moment the room froze 
while a hundred words came in over the 
wire and were rolled down on copy-paper. 
And by the time the city editor had jerked 
the sheet from the desk and read it at a 
glance the managing editor had tiptoed 
to the door of the composing-room and 
swung it open so that the roar of the 
linotype machines crashed in on our still- 


ness. Weston still had the other party on 
the line, and was awaiting instructions. 

“God!” cried the city editor. “Rose 
Bradlo, waitress at The Grotto, shoots 
her drunken, divorced husband and then 
suicides. Two-thirteen Archery Court. 
The little girl who waited on us!” 

But now Weston had let out a half-yell 
and we turned. He was standing up. 
catching his breath, staring over and 
beyond the telephone. “Her little giri 
found yc just before our man got 
there," elled. ‘The police don't 
know yet. hee mother’s dying.” 

A baby story! the greatest heart- 
interest story in the world! 

And then things broke loose. 

“Tell Hogan to block up for an extra!” 
shouted the managing editor into the 
composing-room. '' Boy-y-y! tell circula- 
tion we got a double murder an' suicide 
scoop. I wanta d. c. two lines of seventy- 
two on the murder. Kill the full play on 
war scare, and give me two hundred 
words for the first extra." 

He vanished among the linotype ma- 
chines, and the door swung slowly shut 
behind him. Every man in the room had 
half risen, eager for an assignment on the 
story. The city editor glanced quickly 
over them. In a second he had the situa- 
tion under his thumb and began to give 
rapid orders in a cold, terse voice: 

“Kirkland an’ Forgan, beat it to the 
murder. Sloane, call a taxi while they 
get their coats. McCann, the nearest 
hospital for a sob story—carrying in the 
dying woman! Jerry, yo get the photog- 
rapher for art on the baby. Walters, get 
Rose’s picture from the morgue. Get 
me our man at police. You got eighteen 
minutes. Telephone your stuff." 

With a roar the wheels began to turn 
and the editorial rooms were in action. 
Men ran back and forth. Boys dodged 
them as they passed. The doors slammed 
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on the telephone-booths. Weston got 
the facts over the phone, then jumped for 
a pem and began to write the story. 

he city editor jerked up the receiver 
and began to talk. And now we made a 
startling discovery: it was Darcy Klaw 
who was talking. He had found Rose 
about a minute after she shot herself. 
Darcy's voice came thick and heavy over 
the wire, very uneven, and "Wire" knew 
at once that he had been drinking. 

* How much'll you take on this story?” 
asked Darcy. 

“All I can get!" snapped "Wire." 
“It’s your chance. Give me a good story, 
Darcy. Bronson, take dictation.” 

From the street below came the clang- 
ing ofa bell. A copy-boy rushed into 
the room. "Here's the taxi!" he sung out. 
And the three waiting men were gone. 

“Tear the speed ordinance to pieces!" 
shouted “Wire” after them. 

Bronson dropped a sheet of paper into 
the machine and twirled the carriage. 
** Go ahead!” he snapped. “Shoot!” Then 
he leaned closer to the phone. *'Hello, 
Darcy!" he cried impatiently. “Hello!” 

I shall never forget the way that story 
started: 

“A little four-year-old girl with blue 
eyes toddled into a room and stumbled 
over the body of her murdered father. 
She called for her mama and began to 
cry. The mother lay dying in the next 
room, a suicide.” 

It was clean copy that came in over the 
wire, and we never changed it a bit except 
to add a comma here and there or throw 
in a thriller with an “r” in it. The city 
editor stood over Bronson’s machine, 
snapping his fingers impatiently, while 
Bronson frantically pounded the keys. 


Dead! 


Dead where the greasy river winds 
Tainted with filth that a factory grinds 


Out of the cattle skins— 


Dead! 


With bleared wide eyes and swollen hands 


And hair like matted slime, 


A sneer and a smile on his weak-willed face 
Like one who had conquered Time 
And wrested the Secret in far-off lands 


“Wire” jerked each sheet from the ma- 
chine before it was half filled with the 
diction of yellow journalism. A boy 
dropped the new sheets into place and 
the keys scarcely stopped. 

Darcy dictated for twenty minutes. 
Then he wanted to stop, but they yelled 
for more, after the manner of hungry dogs 
whojump ata piece of meat held aloft. The 
managing editor rushed in to the doorway. 

""Throw-head on the murder!" he 
cried, and we knew that the story had 
lapped over to the second page. 

By this time Kirkland and Forgan 
began to give us a moving picture by 
telephone. The police were at the house. 
The man was dead. The girl had gone 
to a hospital; she couldn't live over an 
hour. The baby was wondering what it 
all meant. And through it all, they told 
us afterward, Darcy stood dictating in 
the hall below, his face set, refusing to 
stop a minute. Only when the ambu- 
lance men carried Rose out to the street 
his eyes followed her through the door. 

And into his story crept the thread of 
the way in which people treat working 
girls, and the fact that Bradlo had been 
drunk when she shot him. The thread 
spread out until it became a rope, a 
mighty, accusing lash of fact. arcy 
dictated twelve hundred words, but before 
he had given us a hundred we knew that 
he was living his story and that,he was 
writing a classic. 

Then the story broke off abruptly, 
and though “Wire” pleaded for more the 
receiver was hung up and the last extra 
went to press. They ran the story double 
column on the last extra, starting it off 
with twelve-point type, graduated down 
as it neared the bottom of the page. 
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“I told my story," said Darcy after- 
ward with a sad little smile. “It wasn't 
worth any more. Now, why did they want 
to feature that story?" 

Which shows that there are times when 
even the old, experienced men do not 
know good stuff when they come face to 
face with it; for the story was read round 
the evening lamps through a fine film of 
tears, and many men dropped their paper 
after the last word, to find that they had 
gone blocks past their homes. 

Darcy never drank another drop, and 
the last I heard of him he was writing 
Sunday features in New York. 


"THERE isn't anything to the game after 
all. It kills a man before he's forty, and 

if you haven't got a desk job by the time 

you're thirty you're down and out. 

The faces change fast. There is the 
transition of nomads. They make it a 
rule to fire the general run of men every 
three months, and get in a new crowd 
that will get fresh angles on things. But 
once in a number of years an old war- 
horse goes down in history. And that is 
why we show the new men the chair 
where Darcy Klaw sat. And then we say: 

“Naw, he wasn’t nothin’ but a tramp 
reporter. Used to skip staff meetings an’ 
get soused. But, say! he wrote a great 
story about the waitress at The Grotto. 
Ever hear about it? No? Well, chere's no 
newspaper story that's ever remembered 
for over a week, outside the office. That's 
the way it goes. Go into the Boss's office 
some noon when he’s out to lunch, and take 
a peep at the story. It's hanging over his 
desk, all framed swell. Boy-y-y/ Got a 
third edition? Ain’t it hell how they kill 
a man's best stuff?" 


In this age of machinery? 


Yet ask him there, as he grimly lies 
Taunting the burning, brazen skies, 


Cradled as if on sod 


Ask if Ais life was any lighter, 
Ask if his toil was any slighter, 


Because of machinery! 


Better to let him drift and rot, 
Better to let him find a spot 
Alone beneath the sluggish tide 


From Death which withheld it a space, 
Dressed in coarse shirt and tattered coat— 
Briefly, that’s how he looked afloat 

As he drifted down past the ships 

And the wondering men who trod 

The wharves by the reeking slips. 


"Who's dead?" “What’s happened?" The rumor ran, 


"Only a common working man 
Floating dead in the stream." 
Strange! 

Didn't he know of the freer range 
The century gives to a man? 

He certainly knew in the present age 
Labor and Capital and Land 
Divide the returns, hand in hand, 
And his wages were just and true. 
Tut—this will never do— 

Thus no economists scheme! 

Didn't he know we are happier 
(Proved so by rule and we must be) 


And let him be buried the way he died, 
With the stream for a winding sheet. 

He never could sleep were he buried where 
The factory whistle blows 

And the plodding line of toilers goes 

To grind their lives out, lest 

He arise to work in the dim, dead dawn 
And fleet like a vulture across the lawn 
To his place in the tannery there. 


Only a working man—yes, 

A tramp and a drunkard, no less, 

A suicide, may be, 

Dead in the greasy river 

And hauled to the morgue (they deliver 
All such bodies as this scot-free). 

Only if dead in the river, 

What killed him and flung him there to be 
A sight to see with a shiver? 

Answer, Captains of Industry, 

Unions, Bhilanthropists, Crowd-come-to-see, 
Why is he dead in the river? 
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An Experiment in Human Nature 


N THE early morning after I left the 

husky road-mender (wearing his 

new spectacles), I remained stead- 

fastly on the Great Road, or near it. 
It was a prime spring day, just a little 
hazy, as hough promising rain, but soft 
and warm. 

“They will be working in the garden 
at home,” I thought, d then I remem- 
bered how the morning sunshine would 
look on the little vine-clad back porch 
(reaching half-way up the weathered 
door) of my own house among the hills. 

It was the first time since my pil- 
grimage began that I had thought with 
any emotion of my farm—or of Harriet. 

And then the road claimed me again, 
and I began to look out for some further 
explanation of the curious sign, the single 
word “Rest,” which had interested me so 
keenly on the preceding day. It may seem 
absurd to some who End dere lines,— 
some practical people!—but I cannot 
convey the pleasure I had in the very 
clusiveness and mystery of the sign, nor 
how I wished I might at the next turn 
come upon the poet himself. I decided 
that no one but a poet could have con- 
tented himself with a lyric in one word, 
unless it might have been a humorist, 
to whom sometimes a single small word 
is more blessed than all the verbal riches 
of Webster himself. For it is nothing 
short of genius that uses one word when 
twenty will say the same thing! 
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Or would he, after all, turn out to be 
only a more than ordinarily alluring 
advertiser? I confess my heart went into 
my throat that morning, when I first 
saw the sign, lest it read: 


RES Taurant 2 miles east 





hor should I have been surprised if it 
ad. 

I caught a vicarious glimpse of the 
sign-man to-day through the eyes of a 
young farmer. Yes, he s'posed he'd seen 
him, he said; wore a slouch hat, couldn't 
tell whether he was young or old. Drove 
into the bushes (just daown there beyond 
the brook) and, standin' on the seat of 
his buggy, nailed something to a tree. 
A day or two later—Lord, the dull 
wonder of mankind!—the young farmer, 
passing that way to town, had seen the 
odd sign “Rest” on the tree; he s'posed 
the fellow put it there. 

"What does it mean?” 

"Well, now, I hadn't thought," said 
the young farmer. 

" Did. the fellow by any chance have 
long hair?" 

“Well, now, I didn't notice,” said he. 

“Are you sure he wore a slouch hat?" 

"Ye-es—or it may a-been straw," re- 
plied the observant young farmer. 


O I tramped that morning; and as | 

tramped T let my mind go out warmly 
to the people living all about on the 
farms or in the hills. It is pleasant at 
times to feel life, as it were, in general 
terms; no specific Mr. Smith or concrete 
Mr. Jones, but just human life. I love 
to think of people all around going out 
busily in the morning to their work and 
returning at night, weary, to rest. I like 
to think of them growing up, growing old, 
loving, achieving, sinning, failing— in 
short, living. 

In such a live-minded mood as this 
it often happens that the most ordinary 
things appear charged with new signih- 
cance. f suppose I had seen a thousand 
rural-mail boxes along country roads be- 
fore that day, but I had seen them as the 
young farmer saw the sign-man. They 
were mere inert objects of iron and wood. 

But as I tramped, thinking of the 
people in the hills, I came quite unex- 
pectedly upon a sandy bia that came 
out through a thicket of scrub oaks and 
hazel-brush, like some shy countryman, 
to join the turnpike. As I stood looking 
into it,—for it seemed peculiarly inviting, 
— | saw at the entrance a familiar group 
of rural-mail boxes. And I saw them not 
as dead things, but for the moment— 
the illusion was overpowering— they were 
living, eager hands outstretched to the 
passing throng. I could feel, hear, sce, 
the farmers up there in the hills reaching 
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out to me, to all the world, for a thousand 
inexpressible things, for more life, more 
companionship, more comforts, more 
money. 

It occurred to me at that moment, 
whimsically and yet somehow seriously, 
that I might respond to the appeal of 
the shy country road and the outstretched 
hands. At first I did not think of any- 
thing I could do,—save to go up and 
eat dinner with one of the hill farmers, 
which might not be an unmixed blessing! 
—and then it came to me. 

“T will write a letter!” 

Straightway and with the liveliest 
amusement I began to formulate in my 
mind what I should say: 


Dear Friend: You do not know me. I am 
a passer-by in the road. My name is David 
Grayson. You do not know me, and it may 
seem odd to you to receive a letter from an 
entire stranger. But I am something of a 
farmer myself, and as I went by I could not 
help thinking of you and of your family and 
your farm. The fact is, I should like to look 
you up, and talk with you about many things. 
I myself cultivate a number of curious fields 
and raise many kinds of crops— 


At this interesting point my inspiration 
suddenly collapsed, for I had a vision, 
at once amusing and disconcerting, of 
my hill farmer (and his practical wife!) 
receiving such a letter (along with the 
country paper, a circular advertising a 
cure for catarrh, and the most recent 
catalogue of the largest mail-order house 
in creation). I could see them standing 
there in their doorway, the man with 
his coat off, doubtfully scratching his 
head as he read my letter, the woman 
wiping her hands on her apron and look- 
ing over his shoulder, and a youngster 
squeezing between the two and demand- 
ing, "What is it, Paw?" 

I found myself wondering how they 
would receive such an unusual letter, 
what they would take it to mean. And 
in spite of all I could do, I could imagine 
no expression on their faces save one of 
incredulity and suspicion. I could fairly 
see the shrewd, worldly-wise look come 
into the farmer's face; I could hear him 
say: 

* Ha, guess he thinks we ain't cut our 
eye-teeth!” And he would instantly 
begin speculating as to whether this 
was a new scheme for selling him second- 
rate nursery stock, or the smooth intro- 
duction of another sewing-machine agent. 

Strange world, strange world! Some- 
times it seems to me that the hardest 
thing of all to believe in is simple friend- 
ship. Is it not a comment upon our 
civilization that it is so often easier to 
believe that a man is a friend-for-profit, 
or even a cheat, than that he is frankly 
a well-wisher of his neighbors ? 


HESE reflections put such a damper 
upon my enthusiasm that I was on the 
point of taking again to the road, when 
it came to me powerfully: Why not try 
the experiment?) Why not? 
“Friendship,” I said aloud, "is the 
greatest thing in the world. There is no 
door it will not unlock, no problem it 
will not solve. It is, after all, the only 
real thing in this world." 
The sound of my own voice brought me 
suddenly to myself, and I found that I 
was standing there in the middle of the 


public road, one clenched fist absurdly 
raised in air, delivering an oration to a 
congregation of rural-mail boxes! 

And yet, in spite of the humorous 
aspects of the idea, it still appeared to 
me that such an experiment would not 
only fit in with the true object of my 
journeying, but that it might be full of 
amusing and interesting adventures. 
Straightway I got my note-book out of 
my bag and, sitting down near the road- 
side, wrote my letter. I wrote it as 
though my life depended upon it, with 
the intent of making some one household 
there in the hills feel at least a little 
wave of warmth and sympathy from the 

reat world that was passing in the road 
below. I tried to prove the validity of 
a kindly thought with no selling device 
attached to it; I tried to make it such a 
word of frank companionship as I myself, 
working in my own fields, would like to 
receive. 

Among the letter-boxes in the group 
was one that stood a little detached and 
behind the others, as though shrinking 
from such prosperous company. It was 
made of unpainted wood, with leather 
hinges, and looked shabby in comparison 
with the jaunty red, green, and gray 
paint of some of the other boxes (with 
their cocky little metallic flags upraised). 
It bore the good American name of 
Clark—T. N. Clark—and it seemed to 
me that I could tell something of the 
Clarks by the box at the crossing. 

"[ think they need a friendly word," 
I said to piece 

So I wrote the name T. N. Clark on 
my envelope and put the letter in his box. 

It was with a sense of joyous adventure 
that I now turned aside into the sandy 
road and climbed the hill. My mind 
busied itself with thinking how I should 
carry out my experiment, how I should 
approach these Clarks, and how and what 
they were. A thousand ways I pictured 
to myself the receipt of the letter: it 
would at least be something new for 
them, something just a little disturbing, 
and I was curious to see whether it might 
open the rift of wonder wide enough to 
let me slip into their lives. 

I have often wondered why it is that 
men should be so fearful of new ven- 
tures in social relationships, when I have 
found them so fertile, so enjoyable. 


Most of us fear (actually fear) people 
who differ from ourselves, either up or 
down the scale. Your Edison pries fear- 
lessly into the most intimate secrets of 
matter, your Marconi employs the mys- 
terious properties of the “‘jellied ether," 
but let a man seek to experiment with 
the laws of that singular electricity which 
connects you and me (though you be a 
millionaire and I a ditch-digger) and we 
think him a wild visionary, an academic 
person! I think sometimes that the 
science of humanity to-day is in about 
the state of darkness that the natural 
sciences were when Linnzus and Cuvier 
and Lamarck began groping for the great 
laws of natural unity. Most of the human 
race is still groaning under the belief that 
each of us is a special and unrelated 
creation, just as men for ages saw no 
relationships between the fowls of the 
air, the beasts of the field, and the fish 
of the sea. But, thank God, we are be- 
ginning to learn that unity is as much a 
law of life as selfish struggle, and love a 
more vital force than avarice or lust of 
power or place. A Wandering Carpenter 
knew it, and taught it, twenty centuries 
ago. 


“THE next house beyond the ridge,” 

said the toothless old woman, point- 
ing with a long finger, “is the Clarks’. You 
can't miss it," and I thought she looked 
at me oddly. 

I had been walking briskly for some 
three miles, and it was with keen expecta- 
tion that I now mounted the ridge and 
saw the farm for which I was looking 
lying there in the valley before me. It 
was altogether a wild and beautiful bit 
of country—stunted cedars on the knolls 
of the rolling hills, a brook trailing its 
way among alders and willows down a 
long valley, and shaggy old fields smiling 
in the sun. As I came nearer I could see 
that the only disharmony in the valley 
was the work (or idleness) of men. A 
broken mowing-machine stood in the 
field where it had been left the fall before, 
rusty and forlorn, and dead weeds 
marked the edges of a field wherein the 
spring plowing was now only half done. 
The whole farmstead, indeed, looked 
tired. As for the house and barn, they 
had reached that final stage of decay in 
which the best thing that could be said 
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of them was that they were picturesque. 
Everything was as different from the 
farm of the energetic and joyous Stan- 
leys, whose work 1 had shared only a few 
days before, as anything that could be 
imagined. 

Now, my usual way of getting into 
step with people is simplicity itself. I 
take off my coat and go to work 
with them, and the first thing I know we 
have become first-rate friends. One 
doesn’t dream of the possibilities of 
companionship in labor until he has tried 
it! 

But how shall one get into step with 
a man who is not stepping? 

On the porch of the farmhouse, there 
in the mid-afternoon, a man sat idly; 
and children were at play in the yard. 
I went in at the gate, not knowing in the 
least what I should say or do, but deter- 
mined to get hold of the problem some- 
where. As I approached the step, I swung 
my bag from my shoulder. 

“Don’t want to buy nothin’,” said the 
man. 

“Well,” said I, “that is fortunate, for I 
have nothing to sell. But you've got 
something I want." 

He looked at me dully. 

“What’s that?” 

“A drink of water." 

Scarcely moving his head he called to 
a shy older girl who had just appeared 
in the doorway. 

* Mandy, bring a dipper of water." 

As I stood there the children gathered 
curiously around me, and the man con- 
tinued to sit in his chair, saying abso- 
lutely nothing, a picture of dull dis- 
couragement. 

“Lord,” I thought, “how they need 
something to stir them up!" 

When I had emptied the dipper, I sat 
down on the top step of the porch, and, 
without saying a word to the man, placed 

bag beside me and began to open it. 
The shy girl paused, dipper in hand, the 
children stood on tiptoe, and even the 
man showed signs of curiosity. With 
studied deliberation I took out two books 
I had with me and put them on the porch; 
then I proceeded to rummage for a long 
time in the bottom of the bag as though 
I could not find what I wanted. Every 
eye was glued upon me, and I even heard 
the step of Mrs. Clark as she came to the 
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doorway, but I did not look up or speak. 
Finally I pulled out my tin whistle and, 
leaning back against the porch column, 
placed it to my lips, and began playing 
in Tom Madison's best style (eyes half 
closed, one toe tapping to the music, 
head noddin fingers lifted high from 
the stops) T began playing “Money 
Musk” and “Old Dan Tucker." Oh, I 
put vim into it, I can tell you! And, bad 
as my playing was, I had from the start 
an absorption of attention from my audi- 
ence that Paderewski himself might have 

envied. I wound up with a lively trill in 
the high notes and took my whistle from 
my lips with a hearty laugh, for the whole 
thing had been downright good fun—the 
playing itself, the make-believe which 
went with it, the surprise and interest 
in the children’s faces, the slow-breaking 
smile of the little girl with the dipper. 

“PIL warrant you, madam,” I said 
to the woman who now stood frankly in 
the doorway with her hands wrapped in 
her apron, “you haven’t heard those 
tunes since 1T were a girl and danced 
to 'em," said I. 

“You're right,” she responded heartily. 

"Tl give you another jolly one," I 
said, and, replacing my whistle, I began 
with even greater zest to play ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle." 

When I had gone through it half a 
dozen times with such added variations 
and trills as I could command, and had 
two of the children hopping about in the 
yard, and the forlorn man tapping his 
toe to the tune, and a smile on the face 
of the forlorn woman, I wound up with 
a rush, and then, as if I could hold myself 
in no longer (and I couldn't either!), I 
suddenly best out: 


Yankee doodle dandy ! 
Yankee doodle dandy ! 
Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


I* MAY seem surprising, but I think I 
can understand why it was—when I 
looked up at the woman in the doorway 
there were tears in her eyes! 

“ Do you know ‘John Brown's Body 
eagerly inquired the little girl with the 
dipper, ES, then, as if she had done some- 
thing quite bold and improper, she 
blushed and edged toward the doorway. 


"P 
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The whole farmstead, indeed, looked tired 





“How does it go?" I asked, and one of 
the bold lads in the yard instantly puck- 
ered his lips to show me, and immediately 
they were all try ing it. 

“Here goes," said I, and for the next 
few minutes and in my very best style 
I hung Jeff Davis on the sour apple- 
tree, and I sent the soul of John Brown 
marching onward with an altogether un- 
necessary number of hallelujahs. 

I think sometimes that people—whole 
families of 'em—literally perish for want 
of a good, hearty, whole-souled, mouth- 
opening, throat-stretching, side-aching 
laugh. They begin to think themselves 
the abused of creation, they begin to 
advise with their livers and to hate their 
neighbors, and the whole world becomes 
a miserable dark blue place quite unfit 
for human habitation. Well, all this is 
often only the result of a neglect to exer- 
cise properly those muscles of the body 
(and of the soul) which have to do with 
honest laughter. 

I've never supposed I was an especially 
amusing person, but before I got through 
with it I had the Clark family well 
loosened up with laughter, although I 
wasn't quite sure some of the time 
parce Mar Clark was laughing or cry- 
ing. I had them all laughing and talking, 


asking quan and answering them as 
though I were an old and valued neigh- 
bor. 


Isn't it odd how unconvinced we often 
are by the crises in the lives of other 
people? They seem to us trivial or un- 
important; but the fact is, the crises in 
the life of a boy, for example, or of a poor 
man, are as commanding as the crises 
in the life of the greatest statesman or 
millionaire, for they involve equally the 
whole personality, the entire prospects. 

The Clark family, I soon learned, had 
lost its pig. A trivial matter, you say? 
I wonder if anything is ever trivial. A 
year of poor crops, sickness, low prices, 
discouragement—and at the end of it, 
on top of it all, the cherished pig had 
died! 

From all accounts (and the man on the 
porch quite lost his apathy in telling 
me about it) it must have been a pig of 
remarkable virtues and attainments, a 

aragon of pigs—in whom had been 
deren up the many possibilities of new 
shoes for the children, a hat for the 
lady, a new pair of overalls for the 
gentleman, and I know not what other 
kindred luxuries. I do not think, indeed, 
I ever had the portrait of a pig drawn 
for me with quite such ardent enthusiasm 
of detail, ahd the more questions I asked 
the more eager the story, until finally it 
became necessary for me to go to the 
barn, the cattle-pen, the pig-pen and the 
chicken-house, that I might visualize 
more clearly the scene of the tragedy. 
The whole family trooped after us like 
a classic chorus, but Mr. Clark himself 
kept the center of the stage. 

How plainly I could read upon the 
face of the land the story of this hill 
farmer and his meager existence—his ill- 
directed effort to wring a poor living for 
his family from these upland fields, his 
poverty, and, above all, his evident lack 
of knowledge of his own calling. Added 
to these things, and perhaps the most de- 
pressing: of all his difficulties, was the 
utter loneliness of the task, the feeling 
that it mattered little to anyone whether 
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As I stood there the children gathered curiously around me, and the man continued to 


the Clark family worked or not, or indeed 
whether they lived or died. A perfectly 
good American family was here being 
wasted, with the precious land they lived 
on, because no one had taken the trouble 
to make them feel that they were a part 
of this Great American Job. 


S WE went back to the house, a 
freckled-nosed neighbor's boy came 
in at the gate. 

"A letter for you, Mr. Clark," 
said he. "I brought it up with our 
mail." 

“A letter!" exclaimed Mrs. Clark. 

“A letter!" echoed at least three of 
the children in unison. 

“Probably a dun from Brewster," said 
Mr. Clark discouragingly. 

I felt a curious sensation about the 
heart, and an eagerness of interest I have 
rarely | ne I had no idea what 
a mere letter—a mere unopened, un- 
read letter—would mean to a family like 
this. 

" [t has no stamp on it!" exclaimed the 
older girl. 


sit in his chair, saying absolutely nothing 


Mrs. Clark turned it over wonderingly 
in her hands. Mr. Clark hastily put on 
a pair of steel-bound spectacles. 

“Let me see it," he said, and when he 
also had inspected it minutely he solemnl 
tore open the envelope and drew torta 
my letter. 

I assure you I never awaited the read- 
ing of any writing of mine with such 
breathless interest. How would they 
take it? Would they readily catch the 
meaning that I meant to convey? And 
would they suspect me of having writ- 
ten it? 

Mr. Clark sat on the porch and read 
the letter slowly through to the end, 
turned the sheet over and examined it 
carefully, and then began reading it again 
to himself, Mrs. Clark leaning over his 
shoulder. 

“What does it mean?” asked Mr. Clark. 

“Its too good to be true," said Mrs. 
Clark with a sigh. 

I don’t know how long the discussion 
might have continued—probably for days 
or weeks—had not the older girl, now 
flushed of face and rather pretty, looked 


at me and said breathlessly (she was as 
sharp as a briar): 

“You wrote it.” 

I stood the battery of all their eyes 
for a moment, smiling and rather ex- 
cited. 

“Yes,” I said earnestly, “I wrote it, 
and I mean every word of it.” 

I had anticipated some shock of sus- 
picion and inquiry, but to my surprise 
it was accepted as simply as a neighborly 
good morning. I suppose the mystery of 
it was eclipsed by my astonishing pres- 
ence there upon the scene with my tin 
whistle. 

At any rate, it was a changed, eager, 
interested family which now occupied the 
porch of that dilapidated farmhouse. 
And immediately we fell into a lively dis- 
cussion of crops and farming, and indeed 
the whole farm question, in which I found 
both the man and his wife singularly 
acute—sharpened upon the stone of hard 
expe ener: 

ndeed, I found right here, as I have 
many times found among our American 
farmers, an intelligence (a literacy grow- 
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ing out of what I believe to be improper 
education) which was better able to dis- 
cuss the problems of rural life than to 

rapple with and solve them. A dull, 
illiterate Polish farmer, I have found, 
will sometimes succeed much better Fat 
the job of life than his American neigh- 
bor. 

Talk with almost any man for half an 
hour, and you will find that his conversa- 
tion, like an old-fashioned song, has a 
regularly recurrent chorus. I soon dis- 
covered Mr. Clark's chorus. 

“Now, if only I had a little cash," he 
sang, or, “If I had a few dollars, I could 
do so and so.” 

Why, he was as helplessly dependent 
upon money as any soft-lianded mil- 
lionairess. He considered himself poor 
and helpless because he lacked dollars, 
whereas people are really poor and help- 
less only when they lack courage and 
faith. 

. We were so much absorbed in our talk 
that I was greatly surprised to hear Mrs. 
Clark's voice at the doorway. 

* Won't you come in to supper?” 

After we had eaten, there was a great 
demand for more of my tin whistle (Oh, 
I know how Caruso must feel!), and I 
played over every blessed tune I knew, and 
some I didn't, four or five times, and after 
that we told stories and cracked jokes in 
a way that must have been utterly 
astonishing in that household. After the 
children had been, yes, driven to bed, 
Mr. Clark seemed about to drop back 
into his lamentations over his condition 
(which I have no doubt had come to give 
him a sort of pleasure), but I tiated to 
Mrs. Clark, whom I had come to respect 
very highly, and began to talk about the 
little garden she had started, which was 
about the most enterprising thing about 
the place. 

“Isn’t it one of the finest things in this 
world,” said I, ‘‘to go out into a good 
garden in the summer days and bring in 
loaded baskets filled with beets and cab- 
bages and potatoes, just for the gather- 
ing? 

I knew from the expression on Mrs. 
Clark's face that I had touched a sound- 
ing note. 

"Opening the green corn a little at the 
top to see if it is ready and then stripping 
it off and tearing away the moist white 
husks—" 

"And picking tomatoes?" said Mrs. 
Clark. 

"And knuckling the muskmelons to 
see if they are ripe? Oh, I tell you there 
are thousands of people in this country 
who'd like to be able to pick their dinner 
in the garden!" 

“Irs fine!" said Mrs. Clark with 
amused enthusiasm, "but I like best to 


hear the hens cackling in the barn-yard 
in the morning after they've laid, and to 
go and bring in the eggs." 

“Just like a daily present!" I said. 

** Ye-es," responded the soundly prac- 
tical Mrs. Clark, thinking, no doubt, that 
there were other aspects of the garden 
and chicken problem. 

“TIl tell you another thing I like about 
a farmer's life" said I, "that's the 
smell in the house in the fall when there 
are preserves, or sweet pickles, or jam, or 
whatever it is, simmering on the stove. 
No matter where you are, up in the 
garret or down cellar, it's cinnamon, and 
allspice, and cloves, and every sort of 
sugary odor. Now, that gets me where 
I live!" 

“Tt is good!” said Mrs. Clark with a 
laugh that could certainly be called 
nothing if not girlish. 


ALL this time I had been keeping one 

eye on Mr. Clark. It was amusing to 
see him struggling against a cheerful view 
of life. He now broke into the conver- 
sation. 

“Well, but—" he began. 

Instantly I headed him off. 

“And think," said I, “of living a life 
in which you are beholden to no man. It’s 
a free life, the farmer’s life. No one can 
discharge you because you are sick or 
tired or old, or because you are a Demo- 
crat or a Baptist!” 

“Well, but—" 

“And think of having to pay no rent, 
nor of having to live up-stairs in a tene- 
ment!” 

“Well, but—" R 

“Or getting run over by a street-car, 
or having the children play in the gut- 
ters.” 

“I never did like to think of what my 
children would do if we went to town,” 
said Mrs. Clark. 

“I guess not!” I exclaimed. 

The fact is, most people don’t think 
half enough of themselves and of their 
jobs; but before we went to bed that 
night I had the forlorn T. N. Clark talk- 
ing about the virtues of his farm in quite 
a surprising way. 

I even saw him eying me two or three 
times with a shrewd look in his eyes (your 
American is an irrepressible trader) as 
though I might possibly be some would- 
be purchaser in disguise. 

d shall write some time a dissertation 
on the advantages of wearing shabby 
clothiag.) 

The farm really had many good points. 
One of them was a shaggy old orchard of 
good and thriving but utterly neglected 
apple-trees. 

" Man alive," I said when we went out 
to see it in the morning, "you've got a 


gold mine here!" And I told him how 
in our neighborhood we were renovating 
the old orchards, pruning them back, 
spraying, and bringing them into bearing 
again. 

He had never, since he owned the 
place, had a salable crop of fruit. When 
we came in to breakfast I quite stirred 
the practical Mrs. Clark with my en- 
thusiasm, and she promised at once to 
send for a bulletin on apple-tree renova- 
tion, published by the state experimenc 
station. I am sure I was no more earnest 
in my advice than the conditions war- 
ranted. 

After breakfast we went into the field, 
and I suggested that instead of plowing 
any more land—for the season was al- 
ready late—we get out all the accumula- 
tions of old manure from around the barn 
and strew it on the land already plowed. 

“A good job on a little piece of land,” 
I said, “is far more profitable than a poor 
job on a big piece of land." 

Without more ado we got his old team 
hitched up and began loading and haul- 
ing out the manure, and spent all dav 
long at it. Indeed, such was the heighr 
of enthusiasm which T. N. Clark now 
reached (for his was a temperament that 
must either soar in the clouds or grovel in 
the mire) that he did not wish to stop 
when Mrs. Clark called us in to supper. 
In that one day his crop of corn. in 
perspective, overflowed his crib, he could 
not find boxes and barrels for his apples, 
his shed would not hold all his tobacco, 
and his barn was already being enlarged 
to accommodate a couple more cows! He 
was also keeping bees and growing gin- 
seng. 

But it was fine, that evening, to sce 
Mrs. Clark’s face, the renewed hope and 
courage in it. I thought as I looked at 
her (for she was the strong and steady 
one in that house): 

“If you can keep the enthusiasm up, 
if you can make that husband of yours 
grow corn and cows and apples as you 
raise chickens and make garden, there is 
victory yet in this valley.” 

That night it rained, but in spite of 
the moist earth we spent almost all 
of the following day hard at work in 
the field, and all the time talking over 
ways and means for the future, but the 
next morning, early, I swung my bag 
on my back and left them. 


I shall not attempt to describe 
the friendliness of our parting. Mrs. 
Clark followed me wistfully to the 


gate. 

“T can't tell you—" she began, with 
the tears starting in her eyes. 

“Then don't try— " said I, smiling. 

And so I swung off down the country 
road, without looking back. 


The next Adventure is entitled ‘‘The Undiscovered Country'" 





Interesting People 


I, An American violin-maker who has been 
compared with Stradivarius. 













HAT George W. Fisk of Greeley, 
Colorado, is the best living violin- 
maker not only in America, but 
in the world, is the declaration 
embodied in an unsolicited letter written 
by Edouard Remenyi shortly before his 
death, in which that world-renowned vio- 
linist and connoisseur of violins said: 


George W. Fisk, 
The “Stradivarius” of Greeley. 
My Dear Fisk: 

I am just for a few hours in Denver. I have 
seen your violin, "Stradivarius Format," at 
the home of our friend, Jervis Joslin. I played 
on it, and it is an excellent instrument, mag- 
nificently made. The workmanship is well- 
nigh perfect. I say now, unhesitatingly, that 
you are not only the best living violin-maker 
in America, but in the world. 


And this from a man whose travels 
extended around the world, and whose 
fame as an artist had traveled as far. 

This is but one of many complimentary 
letters, written by famous artists, which 
Mr. Fisk has in his possession. He chose 
this one to present because of the high 
esteem in which he held Remenyi and 
because that eminent artist needs no in- 
troduction to the people of the world. 


II. 


The intrepid young explorer who added a 


new race to the world's peoples. 


A physical director who has given several 


college generations of boys a passion for 
bodily perfection and cleanliness. 


maker. 


David E. Fisher, first violinist of the 
Grau Opera Company, of New York, 
St letter dated September 8, 1900, 
said: 


It affords me great pleasure to write you 
with regard to the violin which you made for 
me. As you know, I took it right from your 
shop and played the Seventh Concerto by 
De Bériot and “Legend” by Wieniawski upon 
it, at a concert in your town. I must say it 
was one of the greatest surprises of my life. 
'The tone, and the ease with which it played, 
was wonderful for a new instrument that had 
never been used. I have now played it three 
years, and it has as fine and powerful a tone 
as any Cremona violin I have ever played 
upon. Have had many chances to sell it for 
many times its cost, but would not part with 
it, as there is a day coming when a “Fisk” 
violin will bring as much as a “Strad.” On 
several occasions when visiting your shop, I 
have played on twenty or twenty-five violins 
made by you—and I must say you are a 
Master Workman, to be able to produce in- 
struments all of which are of such high grade. 


George Lehman, solo and quartette 
violinist, who ranks among the foremost 
artists of America, after having visited 
all of the violin shops of note in Paris and 
Berlin, said that he had never heard a 


A. modern Cadillac who discovered and 
purged a new Detroit. 


A great opera-singer who is a great home- 


George W. Fisk 

called the “American Stradivarius," 
and pronounced by master musicians 
the greatest maker of violins in the 
world. He works incessantly and pains- 
takingly, combing the world for the 
rare bits of wood which are necessary 
for the perfect violin. And yet he fin- 
ishes less than eight instruments a year 


new violin which pleased him as did one 
of Mr. Fisk's make. 

And so we might run on with columns 
of such tributes to the man's workman- 
ship; for, as he expresses it, he has “a 
bushel-basketful of them." But the 
purpose herein is only to present enough 
of them to show that it is not merely in 
Mr. Fisk's opinion, nor in that of the 
writer that he is peer of living violin- 
makers; but that the impression prevails 
in the minds of many of the most cele- 
brated violinists in the world. 

Mr. Fisk is himself very modest in 
speaking of his ability in his chosen line 
of art-craft. He simply says that he 
loves the work better than any other 
that he has ever tried, and that he is 
never satished except when working at 
it. A desire to create, he says, is ever 
in his soul, and the making of violins 
satishes this desire in conjunction with 
furnisning occupation. Every day he 
works in his little shop, which has served 
his purpose for thirty-six years. He has 
now nearly completed his one hundred 
and ^re s violin. He tries to make 
them all alike, and during the last twenty 
years he has not had to “put one on the 
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shelf” or take one apart for changes 
after it had once been put together. He 
is now in his seventy-fifth year, having 
been born in Bennington, Vt., in 1838. 
Later he moved to Hoosick Falls, where 
he became an expert pattern - maker. 
With ten other members of a band of 
which he was a member when the Civil 
War broke out, he enlisted into the in- 
fantry band of the Second Vermont Regi- 
ment, under Capt. Frank Crossett, leader, 
in which he played baritone; and among 
other great battles at which he was present 
was the historic battle of Bull Run. 

Mr. Fisk came from New York to Colo- 
rado in 1870, with the Union Colonists, 
headed by Horace Greeley and N. C. 
Meeker. He settled in Greeley, where 
he has lived almost continuously since 
that time, and where for thirty years he 
led a theater orchestra. He can read 
music to-day readily, and plays almost 
every evening for his own amusement, 
meanwhile amusing also his neighbors, 
and passers-by, who are charmed by the 
sweetness and soulfulness of his music, 
which ranges from Grand Opera selec- 
tions to simple, beautiful melodies. He 
says that he cannot play as he used to; 
that his right arm, once injured, does 
not carry as steady a down-bow as it 
once did. But he can still coax tones of 
rare sweetness out of the violins of his 
own make, into which he works kindred 
qualities of his music-radiant soul, which 
respond to his loving touch with sweet 
alacrity when he plays. 

Mr. Fisk has made as high as eight 
violins in one year, but does not usually 
turn out so many; for he takes great care 
in the manufacture of each one of them, 
graduating them with wonderful precision 
where the variation of a one thousandth 
of an inch might mean the utter unbal- 
ance of tone, and might render the work 
of foregone weeks unfruitful by bringing 
about the ruination of the instrument. 
He has no trouble in disposing of his vio- 
lins, having but two or three on hand at 
this time. At one time in recent years 
he was nearly two years behind his or- 
ders, and experienced great difficulty in 
catching up. A connoisseur of violin 
wood, he has pieces of material of rare 
quality tucked away here and there on 
rafters and in crevices of his little shop. 
He has picked them up in various places, 
discerning with a keen, practiced eye 
material that is well adapted to the mak- 
ing of high-grade violins. Some of these 
pieces have leen seasoned for many years. 

Mr. Fisk is surprisingly bright and 
genial, and has an unusual capacity for 
work, considering his age. He is happy 
in his work and there is ever music in his 
soul which keeps his heart young. He 
represents a striking example of the man 
who has found his life-work and is happy 
in the performance of it. 

CHARLES H. MEIERS 





Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


HE other day a stranger came 
unannounced into the New York 
office of the American-Scandina- 
vian Society. He was a young 
man, tall, well-built, prepossessing; his 
light, wavy hair, blue eyes and open ex- 
pression. indicated Scandinavian parent- 
age. Nothing in his simple and modest 


manner demanded the tribute due to 
greatness, but there was a quiet dignity 
about him which commanded instant 
attention. 

“T am an Icelander and also an Ameri- 
can," said the visitor to the secretary. 
“T should like to join the American-Scan- 
dinavian Society. I have been away from 
New York for four years and am out of 
touch with your work. My name is 
Stefansson--Vilhrahwur Stefansson." 

"Stefansson!" The secretary was on 
her feet in an instant to welcome the dar- 
ing young explorer and scientist, discov- 
erer of the “Blond Eskimos,” who has 
just added a new race to the catalogue of 
the nations. 

The Far North always calls its children 
back again to the ice and snow. Stef- 
ansson's parents were both born in Ice- 
land, near Akureyri on the northern coast, 
within rowing distance of the Arctic Cir- 
cle. They were schooled in the old Ice- 
landic Sagas of Eric the Red, whose son 
Leif had planted a colony to the west on 
the coast of America nearly five centuries 
before the time of Columbus. A year or 
two before Vilhjalmur's birth his parents 
emigrated to America and settled in Man- 
itoba on Lake Winnipeg. Here Vilh- 
jalmur was born, November 3, 1879, to 
he cradled in hardship. In 1880-1881 a 
famine swept over Manitoba and took 
off their neighbors by scores. His brother 
and sister died of malnutrition, but Vilh- 
jalmur survived. From his infancy he 
was inured not only to starvation, but 
also to intense cold. At Lake Winnipeg 
the thermometer reached 58° Fahrenheit 
below zero, four degrees under the lowest 
temperature at Herschel Island, Stefans- 
son’s most northern station in the Arctic. 

In 1881 the family crossed the line into 
North Dakota, and ever since Stefansson 
has been loyal to Uncle Sam. His deter- 
mination and fondness for books and 
study carried him through school and 
college. Many stories are told both of 
his achievement in the classroom and of 
his jokes and pranks and boyish insur- 
rections; for Stefansson has always been 
aleaderofmen. In 1903 he was graduated 
at the University of Iowa and came east 
to Harvard for three years of study in 
his chosen field of anthropology, the study 
of the races of mankind. For two years 
he was assistant in the Peabody Museum 
at Harvard, and published several learned 
articles that attracted international atten- 
tion. In 1906 he came to New York, 
where he has since been connected with 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory. 

Stefansson's first expedition to the Arc- 
tic was in 1906, while the long journey 
from which he has just returned was 
begun in 1908. In all he has tramped 
ten thousand miles. On the ice of north- 
ern Canada, in regions heretofore marked 
“uninhabited,” Stefansson discovered 
hundreds of Eskimos who had never seen a 
white man before. These strange people 
often themselves resembled white men 
more than Eskimos; indeed they wel- 
comed the explorer as one of their own 
kind. 

Most remarkable was a tribe whom 
Stefansson discovered May 17, 1910, 
called the Ha-ne-rag-mi-ut. "Their total 
number is about forty," says Mr. Stefans- 
son, “of whom I saw seventeen, and was 
said not to have seen the blondest of the 





group. They are markedly different from. 
any American aborigines I have seen; 
they suggest, in fact, a group of Scandina- 
vians or North European peasants. Per- 
haps better than my characterization of 
them was that of my Alaskan companion, 
who has worked for ten or more years on 
a whaling vessel, and who said, ‘They 
are not Eskimos, they are fo'c'sle men.’ 
Two of them had full chin beards to be 
described as light, tending to red; every 
one had light eyebrows; one, perhaps 
the darkest of al, had hair that curled 
slightly.” 

hat is the history of this race? How 
account for their European appearance? 
Are they the lost tribe of Greenland, the de- 
scendants of the Norse colony founded by 
Eric the Red which disappeared so mys- 
teriously off the map of Greenland in the 
Fifteenth Century? Or are they the sur- 
vivors of a prehistoric connection between 
Europe and the American continent? 

To answer these questions and to solve 
many other problems for the advance- 
ment of science, Stefansson purposes to 
spend the best twenty years of his life 
among the people he has discovered. For 
he is not only an intrepid adventurer but 
a conscientious and self-exacting scholar, 
young in years but old in judgment, who 
cares less for the applause of an uncriti- 
cal public than for those permanent con- 
tributions to human knowledge which 
come only after years of patient and 
exhaustive study. H. G. LEACH 


Dr. Thomas A. Storey 


HE College of the City of New 

York, on Manhattan Island, is a 

public institution which is at- 

tended, free of charge, by four 
or five thousand New York boys and 
young men. [t includes a preparatory 
department, night school, and a college; 
its equipment is as fine as that of any 
college in the land; its buildings are among 
the "show sights” of New York; and it 
is conceded by all to be one of the greatest 
democratic forces for good in the country. 
A poor boy in NewYork City can have a 
full college education if he will only apply 
himself. And thousands of eager young 
men (a large percentage of whom are 
foreign-born) are taking advantage of the 
opportunity. No human being could 
calculate the good this is doing in a great 
city which needs all the enlightened and 
useful young men that it can get. 

About four years ago this college be- 
gan on a large scale a work which must 
appeal to the common sense of all who 
read these pages—an institution of 
learning seized upon a chance to accom- 
plish something practical for the bodies 
and health of the thousands who were 
coming day by day to ‘‘recite” mathe- 
matics, study history, and so on. 

The man in charge of this work (who 
now has under his authority sixteen 
assistants, a splendid gymnasium, and a 
great swimming-pool), is Dr. Thomas A. 
Storey, a physician in early middle life 
who was educated at Stanford University 
and Harvard—a very quiet but tre- 
mendously energetic person who works at 
his task incessantly. He has another 
quality which everybody can detect 
who watches him for an hour or two, 
and that is patience. He can interview 
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Vilhjalmur Stefansson 


The young Canadian-born descendant of Vikings, who discovered the “Blond Eskimos” on the ice of 
northern Canada, and proposes to spend the best twenty years of his life studying the secret of their origin 
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Dr. Thomas A. Storey 
Physical director of the College of the City of New York, who is responsible for a 


great system of physical education there. 


In this remarkable democratic institu- 


tion, hygiene and bodily development are as important as mathematics and history 


two hundred boys, one at a time, giving 
them advice and answering their ques- 
tions, without becoming irritated. It is 
not easy to answer the same question 
pleasantly a thousand times. But Dr. 
Storey, so far, has kept hold of the 
thought that each case is new to the stu- 
dent, if not to him. And so he always 
shows himself interested and kind and 
helpful. 

n the first place every student in the 
preparatory department and in the first 
and second years in the collegiate depart- 
ment is compelled to submit to a thorough 
physical examination at least twice a 
year. In addition to this, facts are brought 
out as to the conditions under which the 
student lives at home. All these facts 
lead to definite suggestions that are 
followed up and carried out, as far as 
possible. 

The department of which Dr. Storey 
is the head has full authority to com- 
pel the student to attend to some of 
these matters, or show cause why he 
cannot. As a result, for example, in a 
recent year thirteen hundred cases of 
decayed teeth were looked after by den- 
tists to whom students were sent; five 
hundred and seventy-seven cases of 
defective vision were attended to; two 


hundred and twenty-three enlarged ton- 
sils were removed; eighty-two cases of 
trachoma, seventy-five cases of heart 
disease, thirty-nine cases of hernia, and 
ninety-six cases of incipient pulmonary 
trouble were treated. The unusual thin 
about this physical examination an 
training is that it occupies just as impor- 
tanta place in the college curriculum 
as any other subject, and is given the 
same credit as history or mathematics. 
Further, if a student refuses to follow 
out the directions of the physical direc- 
tor, he may be summarily discharged. 
Beginning with the third year in the 
preparatory department, the boys are 
required to do class work in the gym- 
nasium at least once a week. Here they 
get physical exercise, and much sound 
advice in the form of lectures. But they 
also are required to have at least once a 
week what is perhaps more important, 
and that is a swim—a warm shower 
followed by a dip in the great swimming- 
tank which covers the whole basement 
of the gymnasium (not a dark basement, 
but a great well-lighted place with enor- 
mous windows which admit fresh air and 
sunshine). Before a boy can enter college 
—that is, while he is in the preparatory 
department—he is required to learn how 


to swim. He may not save any lives as 
a result, or become a hero, but he forms 
the very important habit of bathing after 
exercise. 

Last year there was a required attend- 
ance at the swimming-pool of 37,816. 
But the best of it is that in the same 
period the voluntary attendance was 
(9384. And Dr. Storey says that at the 

eginning of the fall term in these later 
years he has noticed a constantly in- 
creasing number of students who come 
back to school with sunburned shoulders 
and limbs. Six years ago, before this 
great work at the college began, the 
athletic teams representing the college 
used to go home after their games without 
bathing. Now they object if the water 
does not flow freely and bountifully. 
They cannot be clean enough. 
any who read these lines will perhaps 
see nothing remarkable in the facts here 
recorded. Perhaps it is taken for granted 
that a young man will naturally sleep 
with his window open, bathe freely, take 
care of his teeth, his eyes, his throat, eat 
properly, and keep himself clean and 
sweet and pure. But those who have 
this illusion should travel in their imagi- 
nation to the crowded districts of. New 
York, whence a vast proportion of these 
students come. Remember that thousands 
of these boys are led to take intelligent 
care of their bodies for the first time in 
their lives on entering the preparatory 
department of this institution. And is it 
not also easy to see that these boys go 
back to their homes and spread habits 
of cleanliness and decent living among a 
multitude of fathers, mothers, brothers, 
sisters and friends? 

So clearly is the work one of vast im- 
portance that a brief account of it is set 
down here, first because it is interesting. 
and second because it is an illustration of 
an institution finding that a great special 

roblem lay at its door and then meeting 
it. The fundamental theory seems to be 
thàt the city does not care to expend its 
funds in educating those who are not 
inclined to care for themselves — that 
health is an asset to the State. Few 
schools have so specifically defined their 
problem, or so honestly grappled with it. 

JOHN M. SIDDALL 


Andrew H. Green, Jr. 


VERY once in a while, just when 

the machinery of business, politics, 

and graft is running smoothly, 

along comes some fellow who shies 
a monkey-wrench into it and fills the air 
with cogs. The other day Andy Green— 
Andrew H. Green, Junior, if you do not 
work for the Solvay Process, or know him 
well enough to yell, “Hello, Andy!” to 
him as he whizzes down Woodward Ave- 
nue—was all togged up in a white-feath- 
ered chapeau, embroidered satin coat, 
white doeskin breeches, and hip boots, 
pretending he was Antoine de la Mothe 
Cadillac; that it was two hundred and 
eleven years ago, and that he was dis- 
covering Detroit. 

Now, as a matter of fact he was really 
discovering a new Detroit, and few of the 
city's people and none of the politicians 
knewit. Detroit was celebrating its two 
hundred and eleventh birthday. They 
are very proud of "the Place to Live," 
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and almost everyone stopped makin 
automobiles to join the celebration, id 
Andy Green was Cadillac because he is 
one of the hustlingest young menin De- 
troit. 

Andy Green came over the river in a 
boat arrayed as "the Demon" Cadillac 
probably never was. In his train came 
politicians, big business men, little busi- 
ness men, grafters, and many fair women. 
Andy de la Mothe Green landed, and 
discovered a new Detroit, one he sus- 
pected existed but never had found be- 
fore. 

He heard the wheels within wheels 
urring, saw unsuspecting politicians and 
usiness men oiling the bearings and, 
taking off his wig and satin pants, he 
jumped two hundred and eleven years 
and shied a monkey-wrench right into 
the middle of the machine. Within three 
days after the discovery of the new De- 
troit, he had the leader of the city coun- 
cil and half a dozen aldermen in jail 
charged with grafting. The air was filled 
with cogs and spokes and the machine 
was severely smashed from sprocket to 
tail-light. 

Some of them felt so secure in the fact 
that everyone was busy celebrating that 
they still had the money in their pockets 
when arrested. Before the cogs ceased 
flying, more than half the aldermen of 
Detroit were under indictment and even 
begging for chances to tell on one an- 
other. 

Green is one of the newer generation 
of Americans, and a hustling, fair, 
two-handed fighter. He wades straight 
through to where he wants to go, and, 
although the head of one of the great 
corporations of the country, he is more 
popular with his men even than with 
his directors, who give him anything he 
wants. 

Andy Green was born in Syracuse, 
January 15, 1867, which date is impor- 
tant because it is something Green doesn't 
mention. His family was not wealthy, 
and he went to work as an office-boy at 
the Solvay works, and attracted atten- 
tion immediately because he spoke right 
up, asked what he wanted to know, and 
asked for what he wanted. He had been 
working there about four years when he 
astounded some of the managers by re- 
questing them to send him to an engi- 
neering school, explaining that if the com- 
pany paid his university expenses he 
would more than repay them in increased 
efficiency. 

He won the argument. The company 
sent him to Cornell, and he worked hard, 
graduating as a chemical engineer from 
the Sibley School of Engineering in 1892. 
He went immediately back to the Solvay 
plant, put on overalls and began to apply 
to the business what Cornell had taught 
him. He advanced so rapidly that in 
1896 he was sent to take charge of the 
company’s immense plant at Detroit, 
where, within a short time, he inaugu- 
rated changes that first startled the com- 
pany and then surprised the directors by 
results. 

His first theory was that of good treat- 
ment for the workers; short hours, more 
Andrew H. Green, Jr. vacations, and increased efficiency. His 


The energetic young business man who, in Detroit’s histori- company makes everything from soda ash 
cal pageant, impersonated the French explorer Cadillac to one-grain pills, and employs an army. 
discovering Detroit. Then he discovered a corrupt city Green shortened the hours, put into effect 
government and forced the indictment of eighteen aldermen his theory that men do not want to be 
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helped but want a chance to help them- 
selves, and says it shows in the divi- 
dends. A few years ago Green wanted 
to employ a man with a reputation as a 
terrific and desperate worker. He con- 
sulted his directors, who inquired as to 
the salary. 

“PII give him ten thousand a year for 
twelve months’ work, or twelve thousand 
a year for ten months’ work,” decreed 
Green. The directors yielded, and Green 
compelled his man to take a month off 
every six months—and increased his 
value. 

One act shows the character of Green. 
When the war with Spain ‘started he 
wanted to go, but the business held him. 
One day he was watching Detroit’s Naval 
Militia start for the war. Suddenly he 
reached into his pocket, drew out a bunch 
of keys and tossed them to a friend. 
“Take those out to Solvay,” he yelled as 
he climbed aboard the train. “Tell them 
I’ve gone to the war and will be back 
when it’s over.” 

He went into the service on the ““Yosem- 
ite" as a machinist, and was in action 
twice. He came back to the manager's 
desk, and has remained there ever since. 
He has grown rich, and is a high-sala- 
ried man now, with stock in the con- 
cern. Also, he is intensely interested 
in civic problems. Also, he is an opti- 
mist, and believes that the conscience of 
the American business man is awakened, 
and that it is the duty of all men who 
grow rich to take an active interest in 
politics. He has declined the Demo- 
cratic nomination for mayor of Detroit 
and also a nomination for governor of 
Michigan, but is ready to help in any re- 
form. 

Through his business he discovered 
that certain members of the Detroit alder- 
manic ring were grafting, and that big 
concerns were paying them. He person- 
ally hired Detective William Burns, paid 
him ten thousand dollars of his own 
money to expose the grafters, and Burns 
fulfilled the contract. 

HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Louise Homer 
ADAME LOUISE HOMER 


sings on an average of ten 

times a month in the New York 

Metropolitan Opera House, 
where she has, for many years, held place 
as leading contralto—working hard and 
giving time and energy to her art. Mrs. 
Sidney Homer, in her up-town New York 
home, is an exceptionally watchful and 
devoted wife and mother—personally 
supervising the welfare and training of 
her five children. This woman is singu- 
larly giftéd in each capacity; combining 
the two as she does, she fein truly 
exceptional. 

In endeavoring to comprehend just what 
it is Madame Homer accomplishes, per- 
haps it is not beside the question to glance 
backward over her career—a career such 
as has been enjoved by few equally fa- 
mous artists, 1f any, combining from 
the first homely devotion and public 
triumph. 

It was when she was fourteen years 
old that the little girl, daughter of a well- 
beloved clergyman of Pittsburgh, won 
notice by her singing in a church cantata. 


and the De 


Her family was told that her untrained 
voice held possibilities; so the young girl 
went to Philadelphia to study, then to 
New York, and finally to Boston; for 
Boston was the Mecca toward which all 
the young musical aspirants turned their 
eyes. 

Here she studied singing with William 
Whitney and harmony with Sidney Homer; 
and her harmony teacher took her to 
hear her first opera, “Faust,” sung by 
Emma Eames and the two De Reszkes. 
Little did the enchanted girl dream that 
within five years she would be singing 
that same opera, and with Emma Eames 
Reszkes. 

And it was her harmony teacher who 
fell in love with and married her, and 
who then, ambitious for her as she 
for herself, took her to Paris that she 
might have the advantages of foreign 
study which he himself had enjoyed. So 
they went abroad, taking with them little 
baby Louise, whom the young mother 
personally cared for. 

When, within two years and after but 
two short seasons of study, Louise Homer 
made a triumphant début at Vichy, —the 
more triumphant because Vichy opera 
has always been extremely conservative 
in its elements and there had not been an 
operatic début there in fifteen years, — 
Sidney Homer’s prophetic vision and lov- 
ing ambition were justified. 

hat was in 1898, but the husband’s 
keen interest in his wife’s success has 
never flagged. When she made her ini- 
tial appearance in the big New York 
house, in 1900, he was there with her, 
from beginning to end; and throughout 
the years of her career he has never missed 
having her sing except when it has been 
absolutely impossible for him to be 
present. 

So she became known as one of the 
world’s great artists; her Orfeo will go 
down in musical history. ` She has con- 
tinually exhibited unusual intelligence 
and capacity for work, in addition to her 
beautiful voice; as, for instance, on that 
occasion when she was asked to sing 
in "Das Rheingold.” She had been 
at the Opera House all the morning, re- 
hearsing “ Bal Masque," and was prepar- 
ing to go home for luncheon when the 
directors asked her to sing Fricka that 
night; the regular singer had become 
suddenly ill, and * Das Rheingold" was 
scheduled. 

Madame Homer at that time not only 
did not know the róle but had never even 
seen the opera, was totally unfamiliar with 
score and words and action. All afternoon 
she worked,and by eight o'clock was ready 
to go on in the opening scene with Wotan; 
during her periods off stage she would 
study for her next appearance, and so 
she carried the whole thing off trium- 

hantly, with not an adverse criticism. 
t was a real tour de force, and because 
she made a success it did not at all ex- 
haust her. 

Of course this showed Madame Homer 
to be a wonderfully strong woman. 
And these traits she has brought into 
play in the sensible management of 
her home and children; she is able, what 
the New Englanders would call a “smart 
woman." Besides, she is sincerely de- 
vout, and the training of her childhood 
she has cherished so as to pass it on to 
her own children. 





The home life of the Homers has been 
ideally happy; one has but to listen to 
the beautiful songs Sidney Homer has 
composed, and dedicated to his wife, in 
order to realize that. And, apropos of 
these songs, outside of Mr. Homer and 
two celebrated professional pianists, Ma- 
dame Homer has found that her daughter 
Louise can play the difficult accompani- 
ments very creditably. 

Louise is the baby who went along on 
that first trip to Paris, but who now, 
grown to sixteen years, and herself pos- 
sessed of a lovely, promising mezzo voice 
which is to begin training next year. 
writes home from her school at Westover 
that her ambition is to be able to play 
the accompaniments when her mother 
sings her father’s songs in public. How 
would that be for a delightful combina- 
tion? 

Neither Mr. nor Madame Homer wish 
to force or urge their children to study 
music, but believe in helping them to 
develop any talent they may have. 

But Louise is not the only musically 
talented one of the Homer children. Lit- 
tle Sidney, ten years old, is showing him- 
self musical. He was only four years old. 
a baby, when he sat through an entire 
“ Parsifal” performance, quietly and en- 
joying it. 

Katherine, the beautiful child with a 
face like an old master's painting, and 
Anne are five-year-old twins, and have 
not yet had much opportunity to betray 
their gifts; but little Anne, nevertheless, 
is histrionic and energetic to the degree 
that she frequently entertains her little 
sister in the nursery with make-believe 
operas—going through the various parts, 
singing gibberishly, simulating applaud- 
ing, taking curtain-calls, and explaining 
wherever necessary. 

“And what are you going to be when . 
you grow up, Anne?” she was asked by a 
friend of the family. 

“Why, sing in the Opera, of course! If 
I've got such a beau-u-u-tiful voice now, 
think how beautiful it will be when 
Ill have to sing in the 


a visitor, a dapper, excessively courteous 
little gentleman, beamed upon her and 
murmured: 

** You're such a dear little girl.” 

“And you're such a dear little man,” 
was Anne’s immediate rejoinder, politely 
intended even though a bit disconcert- 
ing. 

As for Hester Makepeace, the youngest 
of the Homer quintette, just one year old, 
she has not yet had a chance to show 
what her gifts or talents may be. Bur 
she is partaking of the benefits her lucky 
brother and sisters had, for she gets sung 
to sleep with lovely lullabies her father 
composed, sung by her mother's lovely 
voice. 

Louise Homer's operatic career has had 
absolutely no effect upon her home life. 
say her friends. Homers’ is an old-fash- 
ioned home in that it is ruled over bv 
Love, and in that the father and moter 
love to share and share alike their joys. 
sorrows, and responsibilities. A glimpse 
at it renews faith and courage, for it 
proves that an artist, if she is determined 
and strong, can have both a home and a 
career. DANA GAILIN 
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Madame Louise Homer 


With her husband and children. Madame Homer, as leading contralto of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
is world-famous. As Mrs. Sidney Homer she is a devoted wife and mother, with a passion for home-making 
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| That Glitters 


By John A. Moroso 


Author of “Uncle Bung,” “The Custody of the Dog,” etc. 


Illustrations by F. E. Schoonover 


HERE was something so fine, 
solemn, and dignified in his pose 
and behavior that you would 
think immediately that all that 
was needed to complete the tableau was 
Handel’s Largo played on muted strings 
hidden away somewhere in the house. 

He was not a great statesman, a 
preacher, a saint, or a philosopher: he 
was just a setter dog. There was benignity 
mingled with sadness in his face, and in 
his russet eyes there was the light of 
solemn affection for all mankind. 

From the view-point of bench experts 
no dog was ever put down better. He 
stood well, his feet being finely cushioned. 
His tail was just the right length and hung 
at the right angle. It feathered perfectly. 
He had everything an English setter of 
fine pedigree should have in order to 
win championship honors — everything 
except color. 

There was Irish in his coat, a real 
Irish setter red. It sprinkled it in patches. 
The Irish stuck out in him—stuck out 
strongly, just as it does in traffic cops 
who have red hair. 

It is both convenient and fashionable 
to blame things on our departed grand- 
parents, and so Miss Caroline, the dog's 
owner, blamed his plight on his pro- 
genitors. Because of die blemish to his 
coat he was removed from the bosom of 
his distinguished family in the kennels. 
There was great danger that his atavis- 
tically acquired defect might be perpetu- 
ated. 

There was one way to dispose of the 
unlucky setter upon whom Nature had 

layed her hurtful prank. Miss Caroline 

ad promised a dog to Tommaso Salva- 
tore Angelino a year ago. Tommaso 
was the gardener’s assistant. He lived 
alone in a tiny cottage tucked in a remote 
corner of the fine New Jersey estate of 
Mr. Chalmers, Miss Caroline’s father. 

Tommaso was snipping at a hedge in 
most desultory fashion one summer's day 
when his mistress presented him with the 
outcast from canine aristocracy. 

He stopped snipping and looked down 
into the deep, gentle eyes of his new pos- 
session. The brute looked up into the 
little blue patches in the face of the old 
Italian. 

''Good-a fel’,” said Tommaso. 

The setter wagged his tail violently. 
The sympathy and appreciation in the 
voice of his new master assured him that 
his heart would not starve for affection. 

“ Molto obbligato, signorina,” mumbled 
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the assistant gardener gratefully. His 
face was suffused with the light of his 
soul. There was the unction of glorious 
gratitude in the smile that glowed upon 
his lean and dark countenance. 
“Nignorina,” he said, “if vou no mind 
I call heem Garibald’.” 


Miss Caroline did not mind. 

She told him frankly the whole sad 
truth about the namesake of the great 
Italian patriot. She pointed out the Irish 
croppings in the coat of the dog and told 
him that Garibaldi was doomed to carry 
on his shoulders the sins of his ancestors. 

She had come hatless from the piazza 
of her father’s great country house, and 
in the shaded garden walk where she had 
found Tommaso artistically idling, little 
patches of sunlight played in her splendid 
mass of golden hair. 


AROLINE'S tresses wer: the joy and 

despair of artists and the tübject of 
frantic efforts by foolish admirers given 
to trying their amateur hands at poetic 
composition. 

In explaining the defect in Garibald’ she 
took a strand of her hair and held it up 
to the sun. 

“That is the color his coat should have 
to win prizes at the dog-shows," she told 
him. 

Tommaso leaned over and eyed the 
golden strand with delight. 

“Bello!” he whispered. 

He could appreciate the full beauty of 
Miss Caroline’s tresses. He was from 
Venezia, and had seen the masterpieces 
of Titian. Better still, he had seen the 
Venetian women dressing their hair on 
sunny days; in his youth, as a gondolier, 
he had looked up to many a golden 
cascade falling from window or balcony 


“Signorina,” he said, ‘if you no mind, I call heem Garibald’” 









to glisten in the sun, to bless the warm 
Italian air with a nameless fragrance, 
and to be reflected in the still waterways. 
Such hair—and Miss Caroline had it— 
Titian had immortalized with his brush. 

When he had feasted his eyes to his 
content, he turned to Garibaldi, stroked 
his head, and then ran his thin hands 
through his silky coat. 

“‘Good-a fel’, Garibald’,” he said again 
and again to the joy of his pet. “ Signor- 
ina Carolina, if Tommaso Salvatore had 
dog with hair like-a thees hair you got 
on your head, he would win prize, eh?” 

Miss Caroline laughed at the awaken- 
ing ambitions of the old gardener. 

“If Garibaldi had hair the color of 
mine," she said, "he would be the 
greatest English setter that was ever 
shown at a dog-show." 

A hail from a party of young people 
on the piazza took her away from the old 
Italian and his dog. 

"Tommaso studied his shears carefully, 
as if they were some new implement. 
snipped at a tiny and unoffending twig, 
put them under his arm, and walked 
slowly toward his cottage, calling to 
Garibaldi from time to time. Between 
soft, Italian phrases of affection, uttered 
for the encouragement and delight of his 
dog, he sang a gondolier's song in a ver) 
high and thin falsetto. 

As he approached his tiny habitation. 
shady and sweet with climbing roses, he 
paused and carefully snipped off a quan- 
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tity of the leaves of a certain shrub with 
smooth, lance-shaped foliage. The blos- 
som of this plant was four-petaled and 
white, and its odor was Arabic. The head 
gardener, who was English, would have 
called it Lawsonia alba, or Egyptian 
privet: its every-day name was henna. 

Tommaso filled a pocket with the leaves 
and continued his way to his cottage, 
Garibaldi wagging at his heels. 

In his deep-eaved and shingled shelter 
he took from his kitchen shelves bread and 
cheese, a few radishes, and a tin cup. 
From under the kitchen table he drew 
an earthen jug which he tilted cupward. 

The jug spake throatily to the tin vessel 
until the vino California reached its rim. 

There were no curtains to the windows, 
but stray butterflies played about the 
little panes of glass, embroidering them 
in fast-changing fairy designs. 

Tommaso found a bone for his four- 
legged friend and carried his lunch to a 
wooden bench by the door of his cottage 
and close to the roses he loved best. 

A gentle June breeze was playing in 
the tree-boughs overhead. Tommaso, his 
cottage, his bench, his dog, and his 
slender but pleasing summer day's re- 
past made a picture in dancing patches ot 
sunlight and shadow that seemed too 
idyllic for a busy world. 

Through a break in the lilac-bushes to 
the east of his tangled vegetable and 
flower gardens he could see the Chalmers 
tennis-court. The young people were 
playing a foursome, and Miss Caroline 
was poised like Diana to try a rapid serve 
with which to start the sport. Me won- 
derful hair was streaming about her 
temples in vagrant and rebellious strands 
of fine-spun gold. 

Garibaldi had put a high polish on his 
bone. Tommaso gave him a nibble of his 
cheese. 

** Good-a fel'," mused the old gardener. 
“Tommaso Salvatore make-a you one 
gran’ champ’. Garibald’ he win all da 
prize. Garibald’ ees good-a dog. He ees 
ma frien'—so." 

He finished the crumbs of his bread 
and cheese, disposed of the last radish, 
quaffed his wine, folded his hands in 
perfect peace at his waist-line, and passed 
gently into the joys of the siesta. 


II 


HE master of the Chalmers estate 
was a true sport, and his pretty 
daughter was another. 

Caroline's heart always beat for the 
mute friends of humanity. She could and 
did ride hard, but never hard enough to 
hurt a good mount, however much she 
may have yearned to take a brush from 
her ruddy-cheeked father. Every hound 
in her father's pack knew her and loved 
her. In the Chalmers kennels her appear- 
ance was the signal for a chorus of wel- 
come in which joined the nervous, jerky 
greetings of terriers with the mellow and 
sonorous bayings of the field-dogs. 

The old gentleman, having put aside 
business forever, was settled down to a 
life of ease, plenty, and fun. His daughter, 
his wine-cellar, his favorite mount and 
his dogs, his home, his books, his garden, 
and his pleasant memories of a life hon- 
estly and fairly lived were the treasures 
he cherished. 


Among the Jersey hills no farmer's boy 


turned out of bed earlier than did the 
father of Caroline Chalmers. He claimed 
from the neglected benison of a kindly 
Creator every sunrise as his own. His 
laugh was clear-ringing as the tone of a 
bell sounding in a morning in May. 

He had come in from his morning ride 
and Caroline was helping him to his 
fourth waffle. 

"My dear," he said with a sigh of 
content as the edge of his appetite dis- 
appeared, "the bull-terrier fad is about 
over, I believe. I was thinking that it 
would be a good plan to offer a substantial 

rize at the Montclair show for the best 
Enla setter bred in our country. The 
hunting-dogs have been in the back- 
ground. A prize of one thousand dollars 
would bring out a lot of new dogs. It 
might develop championship material, 
you know. We could make it a side issue 
of the show, just for the sake of improving 
the breed of field-dogs." 

Caroline clapped her hands in approval. 

“Itsa fine scheme, Daddy,” she said.*I 
can spend that prize-money very easily." 

Mr. Chalmers chuckled at her cock- 
sureness. 

"Oh, you have a winner, have you?' 
he asked. 

"[ have the dog that will take the 
prize," she told him. ‘‘Won’t you have 
some honey on that waffle? You have 
had nothing but butter on the others.” 

“Pass the honey." 


, 


** Good-a fel'," mused the old gardener. 
“Tommaso Salvatore make-a 
you one gran’ champ'" 
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He listened to her praise of the best 
setter in the Chalmers kennels as he 
enjoyed the rest of his breakfast. 

Sussex Chief was her pride and joy 
among the bird-dogs. He was of noble 
lineage. That interesting but dismaying 
folly of nature, atavism, had not bothered 
the Chief, although it had cropped out 
in his family as it crops out in almost all 
families, brute and human. Garibaldi 
was, in fact, his brother, but that would 
not hurt the Chief’s chances. Dog-show 
judges do not ask whether your brothers 
and sisters are all up to the mark. They 
ask only definite information concerning 
your parents, grandparents, and great- 
grandparents, and then request you to 
step in the ring to be Tüdged. 

You might have a brother chasing rats 
along the docks of the East River, or a 
sister doing a vaudeville turn on Ham- 
merstein's roof-garden, but if you present 
your family tree, enter for the prizes, 
and behave yourself properly, the con- 
temporaneous history of your tribe is 
not exposed. 

Many a great statesman has served 
his country with high honors while his 
brother served mixed ale over a tavern 
bar. Many a great poet has sung in 
noble measure, and has had his brow 
decked with laurel, while his sister, per- 
haps, has sung the day's parallel of 
* Everybody's Doing It” in a music- 
hall for slight applause and salary. 


O IT was with Sussex Chief. He was 

an aristocrat of aristocrats, of perfect 
mien, splendid coloring, and of conforma- 
tion most devoutly to be wished by all 
other dogs of his breed. And yet his own 
brother, because of red-brick-like streaks 
in his coat, had not been given a name 
even until he was passed along to Tom- 
maso Salvatore Angelino. 

There was still a chop perched on a 
slice of brown toast, buttered and gra- 
vied, on the dish before Mr. Chalmers, and 
Miss Caroline was still chattering. Her 
father was gazing solemnly at the chop as 
he debated the advisability of placing it 
snugly along with the waffles and other 
chops that he had disposed of when he 
felt a soft pressure on his right knee. 

He looked down and into the eyes of 
Garibaldi. The pariah’s muzzle was 
rested upon his napkin. His eyes looked 
up patiently and confidently. 

“What did you say, dear?” asked Mr. 
Chalmers of his daughter. “I did not 
hear that last remark.” 

He took the chop from the plate and 
slid it, like a guilty boy, to his knee and 
thence to the jaws of the dog. 

Miss Caroline heard the crunching of 
teeth against bone and left her chair long 
enough to uncover the secret guilt of her 
parent. 

“Tommaso is near-by,” she said. “He 
must keep his dog away from the house 
and the kennels. He is off-color.” 

Mr. Chalmers lit his cigar, and they 
went to the piazza, Garibaldi following. 

Tommaso Salvatore Angelino was near 
the steps, taking careful and most de- 
liberate aim at a tiny twig with his 
shears. 

For the sake of the name and the fame 
of the descendants of Sussex Chief, Miss 
Caroline thought ir her duty to warn 
Tommaso to keep Garibaldi away from 
the unblemished of his family. 


She left her father and told the gar- 
dener’s assistant that he should keep his 
pet on his own little patch of ground. 

“Garibald’, I tie heem tight, signor- 
ina,” replied Tommaso, a touch of bitter- 
ness in his voice. ‘‘I tie heem with da 
big-a rope. Garibald’ ees fine gentle- 
man. He ees gran’ signor, signorina. He 
no go where other dog not want heem. 
Garibald’ ees proud like il Duca degli 
Abruzzi, who no sell hees good-a name 
for da mon’, like da Engleesh nobilita.” 

Tommaso made it evident that he had 
some pride himself. 


E MADE aim, snipped one more 
twig, put his shears under his arm, 
and seared fur his cottage with Garibaldi. 
“Ha!” he said to himself with fine 
scorn. ‘‘ Dees-a dog-show make-a me seeck. 
All time they ees talk of fine family. 
Garibald’ got fine family. Garibald’ ees 
got fine soul. Garibald’ ees good-a fel.” 
He paused to stroke his friend’s motley 
coat and pat him on the shoulder. 

“Ha!” he almost snorted. “They ees 
make much-a talk about the brother of 
Garibald’, dees-a dog call Sussex Capitan. 
Hees brother ees a mutt. He ees what 
da callum, a face like-a da pie mutt.” 

He was still venting his indignation 
when, at a sharp curve in the walk, he 
bumped into Tom Jeffrey, artist and 
neighbor of the Chalmers family, who 
had made him pose a number of times for 
sketches. ^ 

Tommaso shook himself free of his dis- 
gust and grunted, “ Buon giorno, signor." 

“Buon giorno, Tommaso," replied the 
artist. "What's the trouble?" 

Tommaso paused and contemplated the 
gravel walk. 

* Meesta Jeff,” he asked after careful 
thought, “‘you gonna put some dog in da 
show at Montclair, eh?" 

“Sure,” replied Jeffrey. “I always put 
a couple of pie-faces in the ring to be 
judged. They never win, but they don't 
know it. What's the difference? They 
like the excitement and the change, and 
it is a sort of holiday for them." F 

“Oh, Meesta Jeff,” complained Tom- 
maso, “you wrong: a good-a dog ees feel 
sad when he lose. When he win, hees 
head ees hold up high an’ he ees vera 
pad My dog Garibald’ ees vera sad. 
čverabody say he ees no good. Evera- 
body ees kick-a my dog aroun’. But he 
ees gran’ dog, Meesta Jeff. You put 
heem in da show for me, eh?” 

“What?” demanded Jeffrey. “Why, 
he’s got Irish in his hide! Wow! They 
wouldn’t let him in the building.” 

“Si, signor; they let heem in,” cried 
Tommaso excitedly. “They let heem in 
da show, an’ he take-a da big prize. 
Garibald’ he win, sure Mike. Come, I 
tell-a you sometheeng.” 

The old Italian caught the artist by an 
arm and fairly dragged him to his cottage. 


HI 
TOM JEFFREY had idled all summer 


over a portrait of Caroline Chalmers. 
It was his turn to try to put on canvas her 
wonderful golden hair. Others had tried 
with oils, pastels, and water-colors with 
indifferent success. 
When he put down his brush for the 
last time and stroked his bronze beard 
reflectively in his studio, he told himself 


that he had come nearer the feat than his 
brother artists had. 

Mr. Chalmers and his daughter were 
in his country studio to inspect the work 
critically. Tommaso Salvatore Angelino 
had also come across fieldson the invitation 
of his artist friend to view the picture. 

Jeffrey, who was just turning into the 
roaring forties, was one of the most 
prized friends of Mr. Chalmers. 

“Tom,” cried the old gentleman, his 
face beaming with delight, "the portrait 
is glorious! You must hang it this winter 
at the Academy exhibition. It will take 
a gold medal surely.” 

" Won't that be splendid!” exclaimed 
Caroline. “We shall take a medal with the 
picture, and the blue ribbon and one- 
thousand-dollar prize with Sussex Chief.” 

“What do you think of it, Tommaso?” 
demanded Jeffrey. 

“Eet ees like Tiziano, Meesta Jef,” 
replied the Italian. “ I see hair just like-a 
dees hair in Venezia. Eet ees fine gold 
hair." 

The summer was waning, and with the 
Montclair bench-show the country gen- 
tlemen and their families would begin to 
plan for fall in town and winters of hunt- 
ing in the Carolinas. 

The showing of Sussex Chief for the 
prize her father had offered took prece- 
dence in the interest of Caroline to all 
other things—even the portrait. 


R. CHALMERS had vainly tried to 

dissuade her on the plea that it would 
not be good form to have his kennels rep- 
resented in a contest for a cash prize he 
himself had offered. But Miss Caroline 
would have none of such arguments. She 
held that as he would not be among the 
judges she was as justly entitled to receive 
consideration for her setter as was any 
owner. Then, too, the men of the ken- 
nels had to be considered. Thev took as 
much pride in the success of the Chalmers 
dogs as did the members of the family. 

“And now, I presume, we make an- 
other visit to the Chief," said her father 
as they left the studio with the artist and 
Tommaso Salvatore. 

* We do," said Caroline decisively. 

Through fields of goldenrod thev struck 
out at a good gait for the kennels on 
the Chalmers estate. 

Tommaso trudged behind them at a 
respectful distance. 

They found Mike O'Neal, in charge of 
the hunting-dogs, busy directing a half- 
dozen men in their preparations for the 
journey to Montclair the next morning. 

With a broad grin of satisfaction and 
confidence he took them to the box ot 
Sussex Chief. 

Mike was a master in handling dogs. 
He called the Chief to him, and made him 
stand as if for judging. Despite the pres- 
ence of his beloved mistress the good brute 
remained motionless at the word of com- 
mand. 

They examined him with the care and 
intense interest of experts. Tommaso 
peeked over their shoulders, the ghost of 
a sardonic smile flickering about his thin 
lips. 

“What do vou think of him?" Caroline 
demanded of the artist. 

"He's a wonder," Jeffrey admitted. 
“He's bound to win something." 

"Something!" protested Caroline in- 
dignantly. “Hell win everything." 
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* Well," said the artist with furrowed 
brows as he studied the setter, “I was 
thinking along artistic lines entirely.” 

“Thinking what?” she demanded. 

“Thinking,” he replied, as if musing to 
himself, “that while his coat and color 
seem perfect they do not reach the ideal. 


The color is fine, no doubt, but it -could 


be finer.” 

“Absurd!” the girl cried. 

She ruffed the Chief's silky coat. 

“See,” she said, “his hair is almost as 
fine as mine." 

“But it hasn't got the same Titian tone 
of red gold where the hair lies thickly, 
and light gold where it fluffs.” 

“You are only saying that to tease." 

Jeffrey laughed and gave a mischievous 
wink to Mr. Chalmers. 

“No, really,” he protested. “I know a 
setter that would make the Chief feel 
none too confident in the judging ring." 

The sardonic smile on the face of Tom- 
maso became more pronounced. He 
turned on his heels and departed quietly. 

It was supper-time for Garibaldi, and 
he had no intention of keeping his ‘‘ good-a 


»» 


frien'" waiting. 
s Dees-a Sussex il Capitan,” he said to 
himself, “he make-a me laugh. Bimeby 


,»» 


we see what dog ees da big-a champ'. 
IV 


FEW institutions are more iconoclastic 
in results than the “open class”’ for the 
judging of anything. 

Opening the gates for unrestricted 
competition is bound to bring disaster in 
some quarters. In art some half-dotty 
insurgent is liable to breeze into the salon 
with a canvas that will draw the crowd 
away from old-time medallists. In poetry 
a Walt Whitman may stalk to triumph 
over many prostrate Alfred Austins. 
In prose an O. Henry’s sales may far 
surpass those of the Walter Pater idol of 
yesterday. 

With all kindness in his intent, Mr. 
Chalmers's “open class" for useful setter 
dogs to win a prize of one thousand dol- 
lars cash paved the way for vanquish- 
ment and sorrow for many of the canine 
elect. 

The county papers of New Jersey 
spread the news, and from Wallpack 
Center to Cape May every man, woman, 
and child with a setter dog began. to 
groom him and cast about for the means 
of freighting him to the Montclair bench 
show. 

For two days the country roads were 
canopied with a cloud of dust raised by 
every sort of vehicle carting setter dogs 
from near-by points. 

The Montclair show closed with the 
judging for the Chalmers prize. 

Sussex Chief had won easily in his 
class in the regular events, and Miss Caro- 
line had him up for the open competition 
against any and every thing New Jersey 
could offer in the setter-dog line. 

The judges weeded out the brutes by 
the score, bát found to their delight and 
the delight of Mr. Chalmers that from 
the backwoods many splendid bird-dogs 
had been raised out of obscurity. 

Fully a dozen English setters were put 
aside for the final judging, and the proud 
Sussex Chief found himself up against 
real quality, dogs of pure strain, whose 
lives were not lived in kennels, but in the 
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"Come, I tell-a you sometheeng "' 


happier surroundings of their owners' 
families, or in the woods and fields with 
their masters. 

But the Chief held his own until the 
second from the last dog in the list was 
put against him. 

This setter had been proudly named 
* Governor Wilson." His owner was a 
freckled lad of fifteen, who stood uncom- 
fortably in freshly blacked shoes and 
Sunday clothes. His name was Johnny 
Holzapfel, and he had brought his hunt- 
ing-dog from the wilds of Buckhorn Creek 
up in the Delaware Water Gap section. 

Miss Caroline, her father, and Jeffrey 
were packed together at the rail of the 
judging ring when “Governor Wilson" 
was placed beside Sussex Chief. ? 

The Chief stood like a statue, graceful 
in every line and as dignified as a newly 
appointed archdeacon. 

ut the dog from the country brought 
with him a suggestion of sport in the 
fields. His eyes were brighter and more 
intelligent. His nostrils quivered eagerly, 
as if he felt that the presence of Johnny 
Holzapfel was a sure indication that he 
was there for business, not for pleasure. 
He stood as if ready to course a field for 
a scent at a word from the freckled boy. 

With a little cry of disappointment 
Caroline saw Sussex Chief taken from the 
ring. 

There was but one more setter to be 
judged. 

Johnny Holzapfel’s eyes were as bright 
as two new blue marbles. 

“Thunder,” exclaimed Mr. Chalmers, 
“I hope the kid wins!” 


"THE last dog was brought into the 
ring. His back and sides were covered 
with a blanket. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the artist to Mr. 
Chalmers and his daughter. ‘‘Here’s an 
entry by a friend of mine.” 


* What's the matter with him?” Caro- 
line asked. ‘‘Is he sick?” 

One of the judges unbuckled the clasp 
of the blanket at the dog’s throat. 

As the covering was stripped from him 
the setter wagged his tail ina friendly greet- 
ing > the crowd and ‘“‘Governor Wilson." 

It was a long-drawn sigh of pleasure 
from the crowd. Judges and dog-handlers 
joined in it. 

“What’s his name?" someone called. 

“The Doge of Venice." 

No one had ever heard of him before. 

“Where did he come from?" 

“Who owns him?” 

“Oh, look at him!” cried a woman. 
* What a wonderful color!” 

“He's a world's champion,” snapped a 
blasé patron as he leaned over the rail of 
the rin 

The judges were bending over the new- 
comer. They saw at a glance that he was 
perfectly formed: They knew from long 
experience that no English setter had 
ever been born with such perfect coloring. 

Where the hair hung heavily there was 
a faint suggestion of a deep golden-red, 
but at the feathering it was gold, pure 
gold, gold as fine in its soft glow as that 
from which ancient patines were beaten 
by the followers of Hiram of Tyre. 

Mr. Chalmers gasped. 

He saw the eyes of Johnny Holzapfel 
become clouded and his hands tremble as 
he leashed his dog. 

The judges had awarded the prize to the 
“Doge of Venice.” 

“Hi there, kid!” called Caroline’s ex- 
cited father. “Theres a second prize 
coming to you. Come along up to my 
house. Here." 

He fished out a card and wrote direc- 
tions on it for the lad from the mountains. 

Jeffrey went to the ring-entrance as 
the spectators broke away from the rail. 
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The prize-winner was turned over to 
him in leash. 

“Oh, Tom!" cried Miss Caroline. “Is 
he yours? Are you going to give him to 
me?" 


“The owner asked me to take care of 
him," replied Jeffrey. “He will call by 
your place for him later.” 

They left the building for their waiting 
touring-car, a crowd following to cheer the 
winner of the big prize, and to try, sur- 
reptitiously, to stroke his beautiful coat. 


V 


NE thousand dollars in gold pieces 
were piled on the library table of Mr. 
Chalmers. 

His guests, the judges of the show, had 
finished a dinner of baronial splendor, and 
their port was being served with their 
tobacco in the spacious, book-lined room. 

The “Doge of Venice" was stretched 
comfortably on a dark Oriental rug be- 
neath a chandelier where his remarkable 
coat showed to the finest advantage. 

The bottles were cobwebby, the cigars 
fragrant, and Mr. Chalmers and his 
cronies made a picture of beatific calm 
as they chatted and waited the arrival of 
the dog’s owner. 

The fat and gray butler opened wide 
the door into the hall, and there stepped 
to the threshold Tommaso Salvatore 
Angelino. 

Except for the apron with the flap 
turned down, lommaso was dressed as 
if for a third-degree night at Garibaldi 
Lodge, F. and A. M. He wore a high 


white collar two sizes too large for him, 


“Then I brush heem off” 
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a necktie that would have vied with the 
sunset skies of Napoli, a scarf-pin of 
twelve large rhinestones clustered about a 
flaming imitation ruby, a plaid waistcoat 
across which was stretched a gold chain 
heavy enough to hold the “Lusitania” 
at anchor, a gray coat, rather short in 
the sleeves, and a pair of trousers that 
were as blue as a stage dawn scene ordered 
by Belasco. White spats covered the tops 
of his yellow shoes. 

The prize-winning English setter sprang 
to his |n with a yelp of delight and put 
his forepaws upon the old Italian’s 
bosom. 

“Down, cane," ordered Tommaso. 

Tom Jeffrey was laughing to himself 
so heartily that he was compelled to put 
down his wine-glass. 

Mr. Chalmers was staring at his assist- 
ant gardener in amazement. 

"[s that your dog, Tommaso?" he 
gasped. 

“Si, signor." 

“What are you laughing about, Tom?” 
demanded the master of the house as he 
turned to the artist, who seemed to be on 
the point of choking. 

“Get him to tell you how he did it," 
advised the artist. 

Mr. Chalmers motioned to Tommaso to 
be seated and proceed with his story. 

The old gardener perched on the edge 
of a chair. 

“Signori,” he began slowly, “dees-a dog, 
Garibald’, ees my good-a frien’. He ees 
good-a fel’, signori—always so gentle an’ 
sweet. Signorina Carolina she give-a 
heem to me—to me, Tommaso Salvatore 
Angelino. Nobody want-a heem because 
he ees have Irish in heem.  Dees-a dog 
people say my frien’ Garibald’ ees no 
good. But he ees fine dog. He ees da big-a 
champ'." : 

He paused and patted his pet, taking 
a sly look at the glistening gold pieces on 
the table. 

“The signorina tell me he ees bad 
color," he resumed. ‘She say hees hair 
should be like-a her hair. I come from 
Venezia, signori, where da ladies have 
gold hair like-a da signorina. They make 
It, signori, just da same-a way. So I take 
da leaves of da sweet privet in da garden 
and mash them up—so." He ground his 
tanned hands together. “I pour on some 


hot water and make-a da paste. I rub 
Garibald' with da paste. All one day 
I make-a heem lie in da sun. Then I 


brush heem off. He ees lost all da Irish 
and is one grand-a champ'. See?" 
They saw and roared. 
“But how did you come to find this 
privet that makes a golden dye?" asked 
Mr. Chalmers. 
“The signorina take some da leaves 
every week, signor, an’ mash them— so." 


He showed them how again. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Chalmers. 

“Si, signor," Tommaso said earnestly. 
“All da’ beautiful signorini make-a da 
gold hair like-a that, in Venezia same as 
in dees-a country." 

“Um,” said Mr. Chalmers. 

Tommaso smoothed out imaginary 
wrinkles in his Belasco trousers. 

"[ come-a for da mon’, signor," he 
said ever so softly. 

“There it is on the table; take it. I’m 
a sport; I know when I'm—er—er—" 
stammered Mr. Chalmers as he began to 
join in the laugh of the others. 





*" —gold-bricked," said Jeffrey, filling 
out the sentence. 

“Well, that means a check for a thou- 
sand to Johnny Holzapfel," declared Mr. 
Chalmers, pretending to growl over his 
loss. “It would not be right to make him 
suffer for my stupidity." 

Tommaso Salvatore Angelino finished 


loading his raiment with the gold 
pieces. 

“ Vi sono molto obbligatissimo," he kept 
repeating. 


"What are you going to do with 
Garibaldi?" asked Mr. Chalmers. 


“I give-a heem to ma frien’, Meesta 


“Down, cane," ordered Tommaso 


ak signor," he replied. “I go back to 
enezia for visit. Bineby 1 come back 
to see Garibald’. He ees good-a fel’, da 
big-a champ’.” 

lie kissed his pet on the top of his 
golden head in parting. 

At the door he turned, and his lean face 
broke into a smile of mischievous gloat- 
ing. 
"Signori," he said, **' Non e oro tutto 
quel che luce.” 

"Now what did he mean by that, 
Tom?” asked Mr. Chalmers. 

“All that glitters is not gold," trans- 
lated Tom. 


The boys spent the morning 
getting acquainted 
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What My Boy Knows 


A Fathers Confession 


Y boy is sixteen years old. He 
was born in Chicago, and has 


lived in that city practically 
his entire life. e was in 
second year at high school. His cousin 


Fred, fifteen years old, lives on a farm 
near a small city in Ohio, and attends 
high school there. Both boys have been 
guarded and trained as carefully as the 
understanding and the circumstances of 
their parents have permitted. 

Next fall we will leave Chicago and 
take up our residence on the farm on 
which I spent my boyhood, which adjoins 
my brother Fred’s place. We have been 
asked repeatedly by friends and neigh- 
bors why we are willing to leave our com- 
fortable home in one of the most beautiful 
residential districts and desert, practi- 
cally, a paying and growing business to 
"bury ourselves" in the country. A 
few evenings ago I explained the reasons 
in detail to an old neighbor, a father who 
has raised three sons and a daughter and 
seen two of the boys "go wrong." For 
42 


a long time after I had finished he sat 
gazing into the fire. Then he said 
simply: 

“I think you are right, and I'll pray 
you are in time. Billy, what you ought 
to do is to write the things you have told 
me. There must be thousands of parents 
situated exactly as youare—andas Í was." 

Therefore: We are going into the coun- 
try because of our boy. We have found 
out what he knows, and that he learned 
‘t of the city. Only recently my wife and 
I discovered that, no matter how care- 
fully and conscientiously parents may 
strive, it is practically impossible to rear 
a boy in a large city and bring him to be 
a clean, broad-minded, wholesome young 
man. The fault lies not with the boy, 
nor entirely with the parents. I do 
not say that the city-bred boy is 
doomed to criminality, but I am fully 
convinced that if he escapes becoming 
morally oblique and tending toward 
degeneracy it will be luck as much as 
anything else. 


I am going to write as plainly, almost, 
as I spoke with my old neighbor. If 
there are fathers and mothers who think 
they know their boys, I want them to 
read. For the great trouble is that we 
all think we know our boys and that 
they are “all right.” Until last autumn 
we were smugly satished with ourselves 
and with our boy. We felt rather sorry 
that Brother Fred’s boy could not have 
similar “advantages.” It was through the 
bringing of the two boys together that 
we were awakened to see the truth. | 

We decided to spend our vacation in 
a long-deferred visit to Fred on the farm. 
It was understood that when we returned 
to the city Fred's boy should come with 
us and remain a month or more during 
the winter to "give him a chance to 
see a little of life and broaden out." We 
reached Fred's place after an all-night 
ride, and the boys spent the morning 
getting acquainted with each other. 
I walked with the boys over the farm. 
Fred showed my boy, George, his traps 
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for mink, weasel, and muskrat, that he 
had set in the creek; he pointed out the 
cover where the quail were, explained the 
silos, took us through the dairy barn, 
started the cream-separator, explained 
the milking-machine. I was much in- 
terested to see the development of the 
old place, and so interested that I did not 
observe for some time that George 
appeared bored and kept winking at 
me while Fred talked of the rotation of 
crops and the success and failure of some 
experiments he had tried. The only thing 
I observed that day was that our boy 
did not compare favorably, physically, 
with his sturdy, self-reliant cousin. He 
was better dressed, but I felt a pang of 
regret to think his younger cousin could 
beat him at anything requiring strength 
or endurance. It was not until night, 
when we retired to our rooms, that I 
began to see light. George hardly could 
wait until we were alone. 


“OE AREN’T they rubes, though?” 
he laughed. “Honestly, Mother, I 
hardly could keep my face straight when 
Fred was showing me round. But, cracky, I 
wish I could handle a machine the way he 
does! He knows all about autos, and his 
father lets him go anywhere in it. But 
he’s green as grass. He talked as if I cared 
about cows and sheep and chopping up 
corn and stuff. 

* Momsy, I nearly snorted out loud 
at dinner and supper. What the dickens 
do they want to pray for that kind of 
grub for? I never saw such service. If 
Jane cut bread into chunks like that, and 
piled things on to plates, and shoveled 
it at you the way these hayseeds do—” 

“That will do," I said angrily. “It 
seems to me you have a poor sense of 
politeness to speak that way of your 
relations who also are your hosts. It’s 
a poor return for their hospitality." 

“Oh, I forgot you used to be a Jasper 
too!” he laughed, not in the least abashed. 
“TIl bet you had to wash in cold water 


and eat ham gravy too. This simple life . 


isn't any hit with me." 

I was losing my temper when the wife 
said: “Don’t scold him, Billy; it’s all 
new to him, and he doesn't mean to be 
rude or impolite, do you, George?” 

"Why, these Reubens back here in 

the high grass don't know what polite- 
ness is, Dad," he argued. "Fred don't 
know how to tie his neck-scarf. He told 
me himself he never had a dress suit in 
his life. What do you think of that? 
When he goes to a party, he wears what he 
calls his Sunday suit. And he's never 
been to the theater except to 'Uncle Tom's 
Cabin' and the*Drummer Boy of Shiloh.' 
He thinks that's great. Wait till I get 
him into town, and I'll teach him some- 
thing." 
After George had gone to his room, I 
could not sleep, but kept thinking over 
and over his words and his manner; and, 
observing that my wife also was sleep- 
less, I said: 

"I'm worrying about George. If we 
do not change him some way, he is 
likely to develop into a cheap snob.” 

"Why, Billy, what do you mean?" 
exclaimed the wife, rousing 1n an instant 
to the defense of her only child. 

“Just that," I answered. “I did not 
notice it until to-night. The thing that 


brings it home to me is that when I first ' 


went to the city. the one thing that 
angered me more than anything else was 
the arrogant assumption of every person 
I met that they were a superior class, 
just because I came from the country. 
George has that same assumption.” 

“I don't believe he is that way at 
all,” protested my wife, blind in her 
devotion to the boy. “It is just because 
everything here is so new and different." 

We talked until far into the night: I 
bitter because of the boy's words and 
manner, and she warm in his defense. 

“Well,” I finally remarked, “I will not 
permit him to insult or affront Fred's 
family. We'll study the boy, and I will 
not speak of it again until you do, or 
until pe certain of our ground." 


FORTUNATELY,we alwayshad treated 

the boy as an equal and invited his 
confidences, so there was little difficulty in 
learning his views and thoughts on 
various subjects. The discoveries I made 
were a revelation to me. They made 
me realize that, closely as we had watched 
and guarded the lad, our study of him had 


been superficial; but now that I studied 


him with a definite purpose, little was con- 
cealed. For more than a week I associated 
with him and his cousin as much as pos- 
siblewithout arousing theirsuspicions, and 
drew them out on various subjects. The 
saving feature of my boy was that he 
showed little hesitation in speaking 
openly to me and giving me his opinions 
on the most delicate subjects—subjects 
indeed that caused his cousin to blush 
and stammer, and of which he knew 
little or nothing. I was doing much 
thinking, and I studied my wife closely 
to see whether she was observing the 
boy or not; for, after our rather heated 
curtain argument on the night of our 
arrival, neither had mentioned the 
subject. 
fore she opened the subject. She waited 
until George had gone to his bedroom, 
and then remarked: . 

“Billy, I want to talk with you about 
George. I have been watching him, and 
I'm beginning to be ashamed of him. 
You'll have to take him in hand and talk 
to him. I'll not have him showing his 


contempt for Brother Fred's family and. 


for the people around here the way he 
does." 

* What has he been doing?" I asked. 
“What kind of a boy have you found him 
to be?" 

“Im ashamed to say it," she said, 
“but if you and I do not make him change 
his ways he'll soon be the kind of boy I 
wouldn't allow a daughter of mine to 
associate with.” 

“T felt that way myself, at first," I 
told her; “but I have changed my views 
somewhat. What has he done to make 
you ashamed?" 

"He considers himself a superior be- 
ing," she answered. “He has low views 
regarding women. He scoffs at every- 
thing. To-day Fred's mother gave him a 
beautifully bound copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence as a birthday gift, 
and when Fred started to read it George 
said: 'Cut out that George M. Cohan 
stuff. It's a hundred years behind the 
times.’ He ought to be thrashed.” 

“It will not help to thrash him," 1 
remarked. "It isn't his fault; it's ours.” 

"Ours?" she exclaimed indignantly. 


More than a week passed be-. 


“We never taught him to laugh at 
religion and patriotism and look at a 
fresh young country girl as if he were 
staring at some Broadway walker." 

* No," I admitted; “we didn't. Neither 
did we keep him from doing those things, 
nor show him wherein they. were wrong. 
He is merely reflecting the things he sees 
and hears every day in the city, the things 
you and I and our friends say and do, 
the things he hears on the stage, sees on 
the street, and reads in the newspapers. 
He's a city boy—" 

"But he knows right. from, wrong. 
We've taught him; we've sent him to the 
best schools, and to church and Sunday- 
school." pu 

“Yes, and slept late Sunday morning 
ourselves," I argued. “The whole thing 
is that he sees so much bad that is 
accepted as a matter of course, and with- 
out protest, that bad and good are all 
alike to him." : . 


WE TALKED it over again until far 
into the night, and we' decided to 
maintain silence, to correct him when a 
good object-lesson arose, to show him 
that there are things outside his own 
narrow life and views worth while—and 
why they are worth while. The one 
thing I feared, was arousing a spirit of 
resentment. I wanted him to see 
of his own accord. We agreed to ad- 
here to the original program and bring 
the boys back to the city together. The 
next day I casually picked up the 
Declaration. of Independence as we all 
sat in the living-room, and opened a 
discussion with Fred, intendlng to con- 
fine the conversation to the grown folks 
and have the boys as auditors. I spoke 
of the lofty sentiments and thoughts 
embodied in the Declaration, and asked 
Fred if he thought the same spirit existed 
among Americans of to-day as among 
those who signed that famous document. 
To my delight Fred took up the argument 
at once, voicing his view that everywhere, 
except in the great cities, the spirit of the 
signers was unchanged, except by mod- 


.ernization, and that even in the cities, 


although submerged under the veneer of 
false living, it was to be found. I observed 
that the boys, who had been playing some 
game, stopped and listened intently to 
our argument. In the midst of it my boy 
interrupted, saying freshly: 

“ Aw, say, Uncle Fred, that’s old stuff! 
We aren't free and equal. We aren't even 
free. There aren't any United States: 
the Jews own it." 

“Tt isn't the Jew, nor the money powcr, 
that threatens the United States," he 
said; "it's boys like you, who think it's 
smart to repeat glib, fresh sayings like 
that, things they don't know nor under- 
stand, that threaten this country." 

The rebuke stung. George turned 
scarlet, and pretty soon went to bed, 
shamed and set back, and I believed my 
first step toward bringing him to see 
himself as others saw him had been a 
longer one than I hoped. 

The evening before we returned to 
Chicago I held a long talk with Fred 
and his wife, and explained to them the 
entire situation, asking their coóperation. 

“I have noticed," l remarked, "that 
your boy at first seemed in danger of 
imitating his cousin, or rather of follow- 
ing his example, but that within a week he 
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“And he’s never been to the theater except ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin’ and the 
‘Drummer Boy of Shiloh’”’ 


ceased doing so. I do not think there is 
any danger, so if you are willing to take 
the risk of having your boy contaminated 
by a month in the city with my boy and 
his friends, we'll try this thing out. 

“T he boy who never knows temptation 
isn't any good anyhow,” said Fred. "I've 
faith in mine, not so much because he 
is any stronger morally than yours or 
anyone else’s, but because he seems to 
see things better." 

"How do you account for it?" I 
inquired. 

“It’s perspective, I think," remarked 
Fred. “We here in the country see the 
evils in city life that you are too close 
to see at all." 

The month in the country had shown 
me much, but the revelation was nothing 
compared with that brought about by 
four weeks in Chicago. My wife and I 
were with the boys as much as we pos- 
sibly could be. The eager expectancy of 
the country boy, his interest in everything 
he saw, his quickness in learning from 
observation, and his instinctive recoiling 
from evil interested us both. The attitude 
of my own son toward the things his 
cousin shrank from filled me with heart- 
sickness. 


I DO not desire to convey the idea that 

our boy was a wicked boy. He wasn't. 
He was just the average type of what we 
call the “upper middle-class” boy. He 
was merely tuned to the low moral tone 
of the city. Vice, to him, was not a 
monster of hideous mien. He had seen it 
from childhood, and, although he had 
not done so, he was arriving at the 
embracing stage. He scoffed at the idea 
of visiting the Lincoln Park Zoo when his 
cousin proposed it, declaring "only rubes 
go there." He sneered at the proposal 
to go to the University of Chicago, which, 
he calmly stated, was "only a Jew-and- 
jay school where no one went. All the 
real folks go to Yale or Harvard." He 
admitted that he never had gone through 
the stock-vards, or the city hall, or the 
art museum. He didn't know where 
Armour Institute and Hull House are. 


In fact, in one week his country cousin 
knew more about the city, its condition, 
its institutions, and government than 
mine did. He read the papers, discussed 
happenings, made inquiries about various 
parts of the city, and one day went 
unattended to the public library, then 
to the Crerar, to look up some historical 
records, and being unable to find them 
was directed to the Historical Society, 
and came late to dinner full of enthusi- 
asm. Thinking it a good opportunity, 
I laughed and asked George where the 
Historical Society was. He did not know. 
Nor did he know where the Crerar was, 
but said the public library was that big 
building near the Illinois Central ter- 
minal. He never had been in it, nor seen 
its fine decorations and marbles. 

“You two," I said to the boys, “show 
me the truth about a thing that has 
puzzled me for years, and that is why 
there are so few Chicago boys holding 
Chicago jobs. In our office there are 
seventy men, and I do not think two of 
them are natives. The evident reason 
is that the Chicago boy knows so much 
less about his own city than the country 
boy does that the country boy gets the 
job." 

I thought such examples, brought to 
his attention at the moment when the 
proof was self-evident, would awaken 
him to the serious view of life. The 
process, however, was slow, and most 
of the time it seemed as if we were not 
making headway at all. It was dis- 
couraging at times, and irritating. For 
example, one morning Fred said: 

" Let's go down to the Field Museum 
to-day." 

"Aw, whats the use?" protested 
Nargi; “That won’t get you anything. 

Say, Dad, there’s a bully matinée at the 
Illinois to-day, take us to it.’ 

I took them. Leaving the theater with 
the boys, I observed a flabby-faced, 
loose-lipped, young-old man, overdressed, 
weary-looking, and worn out at perhaps 
twenty-hve, loitering in the lobby. He 
Was a type— a type of the cane-carry ing, 
cigarette-smoking, loose-moraled youth 


that is becoming more prevalent, and 
so strong was my disgust, I called the 
attention of the boys to him as another 
object-lesson. 

“Thats a product of idleness and 
viciousness," I remarked, never thinking 
but that both would be as disgusted 
with the sight of this semi-degenerate as 
I was. “A boy who wastes his time and 
money as he does soon degenerates into 
that sort of travesty on manhood.” 





“Him?” exclaimed my son. “Oh, he 
ain't so worse! That's ——. His father 
is president of the —— Company 


They say he has an allowance of five 
hundred dollars a month, and his father 
gives him a new car whenever he wants 
one." 

"You know that creature?” I de- 
manded in astonishment. 

“Yes, I met him once. Some of the 
frat boys introduced him. He certainly 
has a good time, and he’s the best ferret 
in Chicago." 

“Ferret?” I asked. What's a ferret?" 

"Gee, Dad, you're way behind the 
times. A ferret is a chicken-snatcher 
He's laying for some show crinoline now, 
and he's the bramble that catches them." 

In spite of my resolution to keep 
silence, I came near exploding then and 
there. I saw Fred's boy blushing, as he 
half understood the bald immorality of 
my son's remarks. If that degenerate was 
my son's ideal, I thought the sooner | 
thrashed that ideal out of him the better. 
If he imagined that knowing a few poor 
moths of stage girls, doomed, before they 
start, to ruin dnd debauchieryt at the hands 
of such as he, constituted “having a 
good time," then I determined to cure 
that idea. I controlled myself with diffi- 
culty. I was learning that my son had 
progressed further along the road to 
ruin than even I thought, and I renewed 
my efforts. 

I realized then that no amount of talk 
from me would help, and that probably 
nothing his mother could say would be 
listened to. The only way, I realized, was 
to start him thinking for himself—and 
then talk. I realized he was so dazzled 
by the false in life, he could not see Ee 
true; that the boy was in the grip « 
the city. 


I TOOK the boys to a serious play. My 

son admired the “ shape" of the girl who 
played the soubrette part. His cousin 
was thoughtful all the way home, study- 
ing the problem of the piece. I led him 
to discuss the problem and give his view: 
upon them, and I noticed that my own 
boy listened half enviously. He had seen 
nothing in the piece beyond the surface, 
although he criticized the work of the 
performers intelligently. I took them one 
day to a lecture by one of the greatest 
thinkers of modern times. It was too 
deep for the boys. Mine "sneaked out 
to smoke a cig,” as he candidly remarked 
when we came out. 

His cousin was not perfect. I saw 
faults in him too, but he was normal; 
and he viewed things from a normal 
distance and in the right light. Indeed, 
during the entire experiment his cousin 
was a great help. By talking to him and 
drawing out his views, I revealed ro m 
own son what I thought. Sometimes | 
would say: 


"Get such and such a book, and sec 
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what so and so wrote on that subject, 
George.” 

It was a trying thing for me, as a 
father, to withhold criticism, and an 
even greater one to withhold punish- 
ment. There were times when I felt like 
exercising violence, and other times when 
I felt like applying the scourge to myself. 
The one thing I feared during that period 
was losing control of the boy and bringing 
him into open rebellion. He always had 
been obedient, and never, so far as I knew, 
had flagrantly disregarded my orders. 
He could be led and persuaded, but was 
difficult to drive. To command him to 
think so and so, and believe so and so, 
and do so and so, would only arouse 
rebellion until he saw clearly, and the 
problem was to make him see. I knew that 
a greater part of his ideas on patriotism, 
on women, on the sanctity of marriage, 
were but reflections of views he had heard 
expressed, often tritely and cleverly, 
and cynicism born of hearing such things 
flaunted over the footlights or dished out 
as ''clever" in the newspapers. What 
distressed me almost as greatly as his 
low estimation of women was his im- 
morality in money matters and lack of 
business sense of honor. ‘Get it any- 
way, but get it," was his idea—an idea 
fostered by the city. He was a bar ahead 
in the tune of the times. 

I had hoped that in the private high 
school, or “Prep”? school, as he called 
it, a sense of honor would be taught, 
but there he associated with boys also 
sent "to guard them against the evils 
of the city," who, in many instances, were 
more modern than he, and who retailed to 
each other the worst of what they heard 
on the stage or read in the papers. I 
discovered a circulating library of filth 
among them. 

The evening before Fred went home 
I had a long talk with him; for, to tell 
the truth, I feared that the influence of 
what he had seen and heard might be 
damaging to him. 

“Im not sorry I'm going home, 
Uncle," he said, "but I'd like to come 
again, some time, for a few weeks and 
see it all." 

“Do you like the city?" I inquired. 
“Would you like to live here?" 

“ No—not yet. You see it's so big. E 
guess I’m what George says I am— 
“a yap.’ There are so many things that 
I see here that won't gee with what they 
always have taught me at home.” 

The boy's words awakened memories. 
I recalled the sense of shocked and 
shamed decency I felt when first I came 
to the city, a boy almost, and fresh from 
the country; how I tossed in my bed 
trying to see as right things that every- 
one in the city appeared to accept as a 
matter of course, but which, from earliest 
boyhood, I had been taught to regard as 
wicked. I could not for many months 
become accustomed to seeing immodestly 
dressed women on or off the stage, or 
to hearing half-veiled indecency flaunted 
from thestage, blazoned in the newspapers, 
or used even in ordinary conversation. 
could not get used to seeing drinking, es- 
pecially among women, in public places, or 
observing the callous indifference even 
of the "good people" to scenes and 
actions directl Drbidden as unforgivable 
at home. So T iiderétood what the boy 
meant. I remembered I had dropped gradu- 


ally, as the years passed, into a careless 
cynicism, a reflection of the spirit of the 
city, and had accepted the things that 
had shocked me, with indifference, or 
as a matter of course, until, in fact, I 
scarcely noticed them. 

How to bring home the truth to the 
boy who never had seen anything but 
city life, and therefore had no means 
of contrasting it with other standards, 
worried me. One evening in the early 
winter I stopped at the club for din- 
ner, and fell in with a man I shall call 
Ned. I had known him, and known his 
father. He was perhaps thirty years of 
age, and I recall vividly that as a boy of 
seventeen or eighteen I had regarded him 
as the wildest young scapegrace I knew. 
Suddenly he had dropped all his wild 
ways, steadied down, and, although still 
a eaten was rated as one of the 
soundest of the younger generation of 
business men, a leader in civic affairs, a 
thinker, and a clean, straight fellow. I 
asked Ned to dine with me. After din- 
ner I said: 

“Ned, I want to ask you some close— 
impertinent, perhaps—questions about 
yourself.” 

Then I told him in detail of the boy, his 
actions, how much he knew, and how 
much of the fruit of the tree of evil he 
already had tasted, and concluded: 

“I want to make him see it himself. 
I remember you when you seemed to be 
going the same way. D went you to tell 
me what it was that set you to thinking 
and caused you to change." 

He was thoughtful for some time, 
and then said: "I know just what 
changed me. Maybe it will help in 
your case. At least, it cannot do any 
harm." E 

Then he told me some secrets of his 
own boyhood; how, for one long period, 


he skirted the brink of ruin, physically 
and morally, and how an accident had 
confined him to his room for weeks and 
altered the course of his life. We agreed 
to try the same experiment on my boy. 

The following day Ned brought me a 
list of books that he asked me to procure. 
That evening after dinner I was in the 
library, and I summoned my son. 

"George," I remarked, “I have 
decided to take you out of school, for a 
time at least. This will not change our 
plans for a college course for you, but 
probably help more. I want you to do 
some special reading and studying here 
at home. I shall insist upon serious work. 
Every morning at nine o'clock go to your 
room and work on the books I shall give 
you, until luncheon-time. After that you 
are free for the day." 

I gave him the five books I had pur- 
chased that day, with a list showing the 
order in which I desired him to study 
them. He glanced through one after 
another, plainly puzzled, and striving to 
guess what the object was. The manner in 
which he fumed and fretted for three or 
four days was annoying, and he was at 
it every evening when I came home from 
dinner. 

“I don't see any sense in this stuff,” 
he complained. “What’s it all about?” 

“In good time I'll tell you, if you 
can't see for yourself," I replied rather ' 
sharply. 

At the end of the first week I asked him 
to hand me a written review of what he 
had read, together with some deductions 
of his own. His report showed that his 
reading had been careless and slipshod, 
and I rebuked him for his failure to think 
of what he was reading, and set him to 
reading the books over again. 

To tell the truth, it is small wonder he 
was puzzled over the object of the work: 
there was a history of money and its 
uses, a work on the sex relation, and a 
history of civilization in France. Then 
there were two novels: one historical, 
dealing with Polish history; one with the 
degeneracy of modern Rome. 

For a month Ned and I selected books, 
varied in subject and in material. George 





The talk that we had lasted for several hours 
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was reading much better,—that is, more 
intelligently,—and he scarcely grumbled. 
A dozen times, perhaps, he inquired what 
I was “‘driving at," but he was off in his 
auto, or with friends in the afternoons, 
and I frequently took him with me to 
the theaters in the evenings. 

It was five weeks after the start of the 
experiment that I began to notice a 
subtle change, one perhaps he did not 
realize himself. He was more silent, 
and appeared to be thinking. I observed, 
too, that frequently in the evenings at 
home he would read books from our own 
library which were not on my lists, but 
which, in every instance, were referred 
to in some of the books I had set him to 
reading. I gave him a book on the 
Modern Drama, and for days afterward 
he referred constantly to Shakespeare, 
tracing plots and ideas, looking up refer- 
ences, and when we went to the theater 
he took a great interest in the construction 
of the piece, criticizing rather shallowly 
and flippantly with his newly acquired 
knowledge. 

If the theater had been partly respon- 
sible for his moral blindness, it also 
helped to open his eyes. It was rather a 
cheap, tawdry, and essentially nasty 
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Five Towns. 


VI 
E WAS in a large back drawing- 


room, of which the window, 

facing north, was in rich stained 

glass. “No doubt because 
they're ashamed of the view," he said 
to himself. The size of the chimney-piece 
impressed him, and also its rich carving. 
“But what an old-fashioned grate!" he 
said to himself. “They need gilt radiators 
here." The doorway was a marvel of 
ornate sculpture, and he liked it. He 
liked too the effect of the oil-paintings— 
mainly portraits—on the walls, and the 
immensity of the brass fender, and the 
rugs, and the leatherwork of the chairs. 

There was a plunging noise at the door 
behind him. 

“What's amiss?” he heard a woman's 
voice. And as he heard it he thrilled with 
sympathetic vibrations. [t was not a 
North Statfordshire voice; but it was a 
South Yorkshire voice, which is almost 
the same thing. It seemed to him to 
be the first un-Kensinetonian voice to 
soothe his ear since he had left the Five 





Edward Henry Machin—Denry the Audacious—at forty-three 
has accumulated a fortune that yields him an income which he 
is unable to spend, although he has the finest bathroom in the 
He sighs for new worlds to conquer. 
his audacity and love of posing, he buys a half-interest in an 
; option calling for the erection of a theater in London, in order 
£ to impress the American actor-author, Mr. Seven Sachs. 

| wager he goes to the splendid Wilkins Hotel, and successfully 
I 

A 


French farce that finally turned the tide. - 
We went together, and before the 
middle of the first act I saw something 
had happened. My son seemed oddly 
excited, almost disgusted. The character 
was effeminate and disgusting, and he was 
a burlesque on the ultra-modern young 
man. e were leaving the theater 
when in the lobby we encountered a 
youth who had been one of my son’s 
oldest chums at the private school. 
George cut him dead as he bowed and 
raised his hat. 

“Why did you cut him?" I inquired. 

“‘Why—you see," he stammered, “I 
don't want to associate with that kind 
of fellow again." Then he burst out, 
* Oh, Dad, I just saw to-night why you 
wanted me to read those books and why 
you take me to these plays! I've been so 
slow." 

“They didn't teach you to snub that 
boy because he does not see things as 
you do—now?”’ 

** No-o, I'm sorry I did." 

He sat silent, looking out the window 
all the way home. e went into the 
house together, and as I started up- 
stairs he said, more timidly than he had 
spoken to me in years: 


‘The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 
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Towns. Moreover, nobody born south 
of the Trent would have said, “What’s 
amiss?” 

He turned and saw a breathless and 
very beautiful woman of about twenty- 
nine or thirty, clothed in black, and she 
was in the act of removing from her lovely 
head what looked like a length of red 
flannel. He noticed too, simultaneously, 
that she was suffering from a heavy cold. 
A majestic footman behind her closed the 
door and disappeared. 

“Are you LA Woldo?" Edward 
Henry asked. 

“Yes,” she said. 
my baby?” 

“I've just seen him in Hyde Park,” 
said Edward Henry. “And I observed that 
a rash had broken out all over his face." 

“T know that," she replied. “It began 
this morning, all of a sudden like. But 
what of it? I was rather alarmed myself, 
as it's the first rash he's had, and he's 
the first baby I've had ~and he'll be the 
last too. Now, you don't mean to tell 
me that you've come down specially 
from Hyde Park to inform me about 


* What's this about 


bluffs them all into believing him a swell. There he meets Rose 
Euclid the actress, who owns the other half-option. He gives a 
dinner for her, and cleverly forces her to give up her half-interest 
ata low price. Now in full possession, he goes to pay down the | 
purchase price of the option to Lord Woldo's solicitors, when he 
finds the authenticity of the option disputed by Mr. Wrissell, — : 
who has also secured an option for building a chapel on the 
So Denry goes directly to see Lady Waldo. 


"Dad, to-morrow is Saturday. If 
you're not busy I'd like to have a long 
talk with you.' 

I knew the turning-point had come. 
The talk we had lasted for hours, and the 
boy laid his heart open to me. 

“You can go back to school now," I 
said. “And you'll be an influence for 
good among the fellows. You might try 
to help them by a word or act.” 

“Dad, don’t ask that of me!" he 
implored. “When I began to see what 
you were driving at, to see things right. 
almost a week ago, I had that idea. 
I want to help them, but I'm afraid, 
yet. Father, I’d like to go to the farm— 
just for a year or two; and maybe. 
when we come back, I'll be strong 
enough to be sure of myself and to help 
them." 

I called my wife. In that little familv 
council we confessed to each other, and 
when we parted for the night it was under- 
stood we were to build on part of the old 
home place, near Fred's, and live there— 
rightly. And as he started for bed my 
boy kissed his mother, which he alwavs 
had done, and then kissed me, a thing 
he had not done for years; and I felt he 
was saved. 


























that rash. I'm not such a simpleton as 
all that.” She spoke in one long breath. 

“Im sure you're not," said he. “But 
we've had a good deal of rash in our 
family, and it just happens that I’ve got 


a remedy—a good, sound, north-country 
remedy, and it struck me you might like 
to know of it. So, if you like, I'll tele- 
graph to my missis for the recipe. Here's 
my card." 

She read his name, title, and address. 

“Well,” she said, "it's very kind of 
you, I’m sure, Mr. Machin. I knew vou 
must come from up there the moment ve 
spoke. It does one good above a bit to 
hear a plain north-country voice after 
all this fal-lalling." 

She blew her lovely nose. 

* Doesn't it!" Edward Henry agreed. 
“That was just what I thought when | 
heard you say ‘Bless us!’ Do vou know, 
I've been in London only a two-three 
days, and I assure you I was beginning 
to feel lonely for a bit of the Midland 
accent!” 

"Yes," she said, "London's lonely!” 
and sighed. 


The Regent, by Arnold Bennett 
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“Have you got that list, Mr. Marrier?" she asked in her low and thrilling voice 
called Robert Philip Stephen Darrand 


“My eldest was bitten by a dog the 
other day,” he went on in the vein of 
gossip. 

“Oh, don't!" she protested. 

“Yes. Gave us a lot of anxiety. All 
right now! You might like to know that 
cyanide gauze is a good thing to put ona 
wound—supposing anything should hap- 
pen to yours—” 

"Oh, don't!" she protested. “I do 
hope and pray Robert will never be bitten 
by a dog. Was it a big dog?" 

"Fair," said Edward Henry. ‘So his 
name's Robert! So's my eldest's!" 

" Really now! They wanted him to be 








Patrick. But I wouldn't have it. He's 
just Robert. I did have my own way 
there! You know he was born six months 
after his father's death." 

** And I suppose he's ten months now?" 

“No; only six." 

* Great Scott! He's big!" said Edward 
Henry. 

"Well," said she, *he is. I am, you 
see." 

"Now, Lady Woldo," said Edward 
Henry in a new tone, "as we're both 
from the same part of the country, I want 
to be perfectly straight and aboveboard 


with you. It's quite true—all that about 
the rash. And’ did think you'd like to 
know. But that’s not really what I came 
to see you about.” 

“T hope you're not after money,” she 
said almost plaintively. 

“Im not," he said. “You can ask 
anybody in Bursley or Hanbridge whether 
I’m the sort of man to go out on the 
cadge." 

“T once was in the chorus in a panto 
at Hanbridge," she said. ‘Don’t they 
call Bursley 'Bosley' down there—'owd 
Bosley’?” 

Edward Henry dealt suitably with these 
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remarks, and then gave her a judicious 
version of the nature of his business, 
referring several times to Mr. Rollo 
Wrissell. 

~ “Mr.Wrissell!” she murmured, smiling. 

“In the end I told Mr. Wrissell to go 
and bury himself," said Edward Henry. 
“And that’s about as far as I’ve got." 

“Oh, don't!" she said, her voice weak 
from suppressed laughter, and than the 
laughter dien forth, uncontrollable. 

“Yes,” he said, delighted with himself 
and her, "I told him to go and bury 
himself!" 

“I suppose you don't like Mr.Wrissell ?" 

““Well—” he temporized. 

“I didn't at first," she said. “I hated 
him. But I like him now, though I must 
say I adore teasing him. Mr. Wrissell 
is what I call a gentleman. You know he 
was Lord Woldo's heir. And when Lord 
Woldo married me it was a bit of a blow 
for him! But he took it like a lamb. He 
never turned a hair, and he was more 
polite than any of them. I dare say vou 
know Lord Woldo saw me in a musical 
comedy at Scarborough —he has. a place 
near there, ye know. Mr. Wrissell had 
made him angry about some of his New 








Thought fads, and I do believe he asked 
me to marry him just to annoy Mr. Wris- 
sell. Me—a peeress of the realm! Every- 
body wanted me to change. But how could 
Ichange? Iwas Blanche Wilmot, on the 
road for ten years,—never got a show in 
London,—and Blanche Wilmot I shall 
ever be, peeress or no peeress! It was no 
joke being Lord Woldo's wife, I can tell 
you; and it’s still less of a joke being Lord 
Woldo's mother. You imagine it. It’s 
worse than carrying about a china vase 
all the time on a slippery floor. I used to 
enjoy being on the stage, and showing my- 
self off. A hard life, but one does enjoy it. 
And one gets used to it. One gets to need 
it. Sometimes I feel I'd give anything to be 
able to go on the stage again—oh—oh—!” 

She sneezed; then took breath. 

"Shall I put some more coal on the 
fre?” Edward Henry suggested. 

"Perhaps I'd better ring," she hesi- 
tated. 

“No, I'll do it.” 

He put coal on the fire. 

"And if you'd feel easier with that 
flannel round your head, please do put 
it on again." 

"Well," she said, “I will. My mother 


used to say there was naught like red 
flannel for a cold." 

With an actress' skill she arranged the 
flannel, and from its encircling folds he: 
face emerged bewitching—and she knew 
it. Her complexion had suffered in ten 
years of the road, but its extreme beauty | 
could not yet be denied. And Edward 
Henry thought: “All the really pretty 
girls come from the Midlands!" 

"Here I am rambling on," she said. 
“T always was a rare rambler. What do 
you want me to do?" 

"Exert your influence," he replied. 
“Don’t you think it's rather hard on 
Rose Euclid—treating her like this? Of 
course people say all sorts of things about 
Rose Euclid—” 

"[ won't hear a word against Rose 
Euclid," cried Lady Woldo. “‘ Whenever 
she was on tour, if she knew any of us 
were resting in the town where she was. 
she’d send us seats. And many’s the 
time I’ve cried and cried at her acting 
And then she’s the life and soul of the 
Theatrical Ladies’ Guild.” 

“And isn’t that your husband's sig- 
nature?" he demanded, showing the 
precious option. 

“Of course it is." 

He did not show her the covering letter. 

"And I've no doubt my husband 
wanted a theater built there, and he 
wanted to do Rose Euclid a good turn 
And I'm quite positive certain-sure that 
he didn't want any of Mr. Wrissell’s 
rigmaroles on his land. He wasn't that 
sort, my husband wasn't. . . . You mus 
go to law about it," she finished. 

"Yes," said Edward Henry protest- 
ingly. “And a pretty penny it would cost 
me! And supposing I lost, after all? . . . 
You never know. There's a much easier 
way than going to law." 

" What is it?" 

“As I say, you exert your influence, 


Lady Woldo. Write and tell them I’ve 
seen you and you insist — ' 
"Eh! Bless you! They’d twist me 


round their little finger. I'm not a fool, 
but I'm not very clever; I know thar. 
I’ve tried to face them out before—abou:t 
things." 

“Who, Mr. Wrissell or Slossons?" 

“Both! Eh, but I should like to put a 
spoke in Mr. Wrissell's wheel, gentleman 
as heis. You see, he's just one of those men 
you can't help wanting to tease. When 
you're on the road you meet lots of 'em." 

“T tell you what you can do!” 

“What?” 

“Write and tell Slossons that you don 
wish them to act for you any more, and 
you'll go to another firm of solicitors. 
That would bring ’em to their senses." 

“Can’t! They’re in the will. He setrled 
that. That's why they're so cocky.” 

Edward Henry persisted, and this time 
with an exceedingly impressive and con- 
spiratorial air: 

“T tell you another thing you could do 
—you really could do—and it depends on 
nobody but yourself.” 

“Well,” she said decisively, “I'll do it.” 

“Whatever it is?" 

“Tf it’s straight.” 


On page 100 the author discloses it 
nature of the document secured by Denr ` 
audacity; gives the story of his laugha’ 
interview with the great tragedian, are 
much more of exceeding interest. 
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New Discoveries of Old Truths 


HAT peculiar form of human 

activity, or inactivity, known as 

getting a law practice, has been 

so abundantly treated on the 
printed page that I have not the temerity 
to add to the literature on the interesting 
subject. The experience is never dramatic, 
even if it is sometimes tragic, and it is 
so often tragic that there has seemed no 
other recourse for mankind than, by one 
of those tacit understandings on which 
our race gets through life, to view it as 
a comedy. It is no comedy, of course, 
to the chief actor, who is sustained only 
by his dreams, his illusions, and his ideals, 
and he may count himself successful per- 
haps, if, hen he has lost his illusions, he 
can retain at least some of his ideals, 
though the law is too apt to strip him 
of both. However that may be, in my 
own experience in that sort there was an 
incident which made its peculiar impres- 
sions; indeed, there were several such 
incidents, but the one which I have in 
mind involves the perhaps commonplace 
story of Maria R , which ran like a 
serial during those trying years. 

I had intended to take up the practice 
of law in Chicago; I was quite certain 
that there I should set up my little enter- 
prise, and this self-same certainty is per- 
haps the reason why I found myself back 
in Toledo. I spent most of my hours at 
my desk over a manuscript of a novel 
of politics I was then writing, looking 
up now and then and gazing out of the 
window at the blank rear walls of certain 
brick buildings which made a dreary 
prospect, even if one of them did bear, as I 
well remember, the bright and reassuring 
legend, “Money to Loan at 6%.” 





Getting a Start in the Law 


There were not many interruptions at 
first, but after a while, when I had 
been appointed as attorney to a hu- 
mane society, there were times. when 
I had to lay my manuscripts aside. 
I felt it to be, in a way, my duty 
to long for those interruptions, but 
they usually came just at those times 
when I was most absorbed in my manu- 
script, so that their welcome, while af- 
fectedly polite, was not wholly from the 
heart. One of these intrusions resulted 
in a long trial before a justice of the peace; 
it was a case that grew out of a neighbor- 
hood quarrel, and all the inhabitants 
of the locus in quo were subpoenaed 
as witnesses. Such a case of course 
always affords an opportunity to study 
human nature; but this one too had the 
effect ultimately of bringing in many 


clients—and, as Altgeld had said, “got 
people in the habit of coming to my 
office.” Those witnesses acquired that 
habit, and since human nature seemed to 
be pretty high in that neighborhood most 
of the time, they got into-a good deal of 
trouble; they were most of them so poor 
that they seldom got into anything else, 
unless it were the jail or the workhouse, 
and some of them were always ready to 
help send others of them to those places. 
Out of the long file of poor miserable 
creatures there emerged one day that 
Maria R of whom I spoke. She was 
a buxom young German emigrant, not 
long over from Pomerania, and her fair 
skin and yellow hair, and a certain 
manner she had, marked her out from 
all the rest. She came with her children 
one morning to complain of her husband's 
neglect of them; and to her, as to the 
whole body of society which thinks no 
more deeply than she did, it seemed the 
necessary, proper, and even indispensable 
thing to put Rheinhold—that was her 
husband's name—in jail. (You should 
have heard her speak the name Rhein- 








Sometimes he would not wait, but would call me 
up on the telephone and read it to me 


hold, with that delicious note in which 
she grasséyéd her r's.) There she sat, on 
the little chair by the window, with her 
stupidly staring boy and girl at her 
knees, but in her arms the brightest, 
prettiest, flaxen-haired baby in the world, 
a little elf who was always smiling, and 
picking at her mother's nose or cheeks 
with her fat little fingers, and when she 
smiled, her mother smiled too; it was the 
only time she ever did. 

Rheinhold of course drank; he “mis- 
treated" his children—that is, he did 
not buy them food. And since the 
Humane Society was organized and main- 
tained for the explicit purpose of forcing 
people to be humane, even though it 
had to be inhumane to accomplish its 
purpose, the duty of its attorney was 
clear. 

Its attorney just then felt in himself 
a rising indignation, moral of course, yet 
very much like a vulgar anger. To look 
at those children, especially at that baby 
of which Maria was so fond, much fonder 
it was plain to be seen than of the other 
two, and to think of a man not providing 
for them, was to have a rage against 
him, the rage which society, so remorse- 
lessly moral in the mass, bears against 
all offenders—the rage a good prosecutor 
must keep alive and flaming in his breast 
if he would nerve himself to his task and 
earn his fees and society's gratitude. And 
whom does society mud so lavishly as 
her prosecutors? 


The Trial of Rheinhold 


However, that is not the strain I 
would adopt just now. I felt that very 
rage in myself at that moment, and 
straightway went and had Rheinhold 
arrested and haled before a judge in the 
municipal court, charged with the crime 
of neglecting his children. I can remember 
his wild and bewildered look as he was 
arraigned that morning. The information 
was read to him, and he moved his head 
in such instant acquiescence that the 
judge, looking down from his bench, 
asked him if he wished to plead guilty, 
and he said “Yes.” It seemed then that 
the case was to be quite easily disposed 
of, and the prosecutor might feel gratified 
by this instant success of his work; and 
yet Rheinhold stood there so confused, 
so frightened, with the  court-room 
loungers looking on, that I said: 

“He doesn't understand a word of all 
you are saying." 

And so the judge entered a plea of 
" not guilty." 

knew a young lawyer with rather 
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large leisure, and I asked him to defend 
Rheinhold. He was glad to do so, and 
we empaneled a jury and went at what 
Professor Wigmore calls the “high-class 
sport." We became desperately interested 
of course, and for days wrangled accord- 
ing to the rules of the game over the 
liberty of the bewildered little German 
who scarcely knew what it was all about. 
Now and then he made some mild, 
inarticulate protest, but was of course 
promptly silenced by his own lawyer, ` 
or by the judge, or by the rules of evi- 
dence, which could be invoked—with a 
deep sense of satisfaction when the court 
ruled your way—to prevent him from 
telling something he had on his mind, 
something that to him seemed entirely 
exculpatory, something which would 
make the whole clouded situation clear 
if it could only find its way to the light 
and to the knowledge of mankind. 

There was a witness against him, a 
tall, slender young German shoemaker, 
and it was against him that Rheinhold's 
outcries were directed. It was not clear 
just what he was trying to say, and there 
was small disposition to help him make 
it clear. His lawyer indeed seemed em- 
barrassed, as though in making his inco- 
herent interruptions Rheinhold were com- 
mitting a contretemps; he must wait for 
his turn to testify, that all might be done 
in order and according to the ancient 
rules and. precedents, and, in a word, as 
it should be done. Under the rules of 
evidence, of course, Rheinhold could not 
be allowed to express his opinion of the 
shoemaker; that was not permissible. 
The court could not be concerned with 
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the passions of the human heart; this 
man before the court had a family, and 
he had neglected to provide food for it, 
and for such a condition it was written 
and printed in a book that the appro- 
priate remedy was a certain number of 
days or months in the workhouse. And 
so while Rheinhold silently and philo- 
sophically acquiesced, we tried him dur- 
ing one whole day, we argued nearly all 
the next day to the jury, and the jury 
stayed out all that night and in the 
morning returned a verdict of guilty. 
And Rheinhold was sent to the work- 
house for nine months. 


What Good Did It Do? 


It was regarded as a triumph for the 
Humane Society,—the newspapers had 
printed accounts of the trial, —but it was 
a victory of which I felt pretty much 
ashamed; it all seemed so useless, so 
absurd, so barbarous, when you came to 
think of it, and what good it had done 
Maria, or anyone, it was difficult to 
determine. And so, before very long, I 
went to the workhouse board and had 
Rheinhold paroled, and he disappeared, 
vanished toward the West, and was 
never heard of more. 

Meanwhile Maria lived on in her little 
house as best she could, and with what 
assistance we could provide her. The 
Humane Society helped a little, and my 
wife made some clothes for the baby, and 
a good-natured doctor in the neighborhood 
attended them when they were sick, 
which was a good deal of the time; and 
Maria seemed happy enough and con- 
tented, relying with such 
entire confidence on her 
friends that one cold night 
she sent for me in great ur- 
gency, and when Five 
she pointed to the stove, 
which was smoking and not 
doing its work in a satis- 
factory manner at all. I 
mended it and got the fire 
going, and they managed to 
survive the winter; and 
when spring came Maria 
appeared at the office and 
wished to apply to the 
courts for a divorce. It 
seemed as good a thing to 
do as any, and the evidence 
of Rheinhold's cruel neglect 
was by this time so con- 
clusive that it was not much 
trouble to obtain a decree, 
especially as the case came 
before a delightful old 
bachelor judge who felt 
if people were not divorced 
they ought to be; and after 
listening to two of the five 
or six witnesses I had sub- 
poenaed he granted Maria 
her freedom. 

And the next day she got 
married again. The bride- 
groom was that very shoe- 
maker who had testified in 
Rheinhold’s trial; he lived 
not far from Maria’s late 
residence, and the happy 
event, as I learned then, was 
the culmination of a ro- 
mance which had disturbed 
Rheinhold to such a degree 


that he had preferred to be anywhere 
rather than at home; and it seemed now 
—it was now indeed quite clear—that 
what he had been trying to explain at 
the time of the trial had been that kis 
fate was involved in the eternal triangle. 


A Great Lesson 


I do not know where Rheinhold is now; 
as I said, he was never heard of more, 
but I should like to present my apologies 
to him and to inform him that as a result 
of that expedition into the jungle of the 
law in search of justice I discovered that 
whatever other men might do, I could 
never again prosecute anyone for any- 
thing; and I never did. And I think that 
most of the attempts men make to do 
justice in their courts are about as mis- 
taken, about as absurd, about as ridicu- 
lous, as that solemn and supremely silly 
effort we made to deal with such a human 
complication by means of calf-bound 
he hooks, and wrangling lawyers, and 
twelve stupid jurors ranged behind twelve 
spittoons. The whole experience revealed 
to me the beauty and the truth in that 
wise passage in Mr. Howells's charming 
book, “A Boy's Town": 

“Tn, fact it seems best to be very careful 
how we try to do justice in this world, 
and mostly to leave retribution of all 
kinds to God, who really knows about 
things; and content ourselves as much as 
possible with mercy, whose mistakes are 
not so irreparable.” 

That quotation, I think, contains a 
whole and entirely adequate philosophy 
of life; but I suppose that those who shake 
their heads at such heresies will be equally 
shocked to learn that Maria's second 
venture proved to be a remarkable suc- 
cess. 

The shoemaker was a frugal chap,— 
the evidence discloses, I think, that he 
had been an unusually frugal lover,—and 
he had saved some money, which, it 
seems, he was determined not to spend 
on his fair one until he could develop 
some legal claim to her, but he treated 
her handsomely then, according to his 
taste and ability. He bought a house in 
another and better part of town, and he 
furnished it in a way that dazzled the 
eyes of those children who had been 
accustomed to bare floors and had never 
known the glories of golden oak and blue 
and yellow and red plush, ingrain carpets, 
and chenille hangings; and he clothed them 
all and sent them to school, and finally 
they all took his name, and, I think, 
forgot poor Rheinhold altogether. And 
so, in their new-found prosperity, they 
vanished out of my sight, and I heard of 
them no more for years. Then one day 
Maria’s little girl, grown into a tall 
young girl by that time, came to tell me 
that her mother was dead. Marie had 
started down-town with her husband, on 
Christmas eve, to buy the gifts for her 
children, and in the heavy snow that was 
falling a defective sidewalk was hidden, 
and Maria was thrown to the ground and 
so hurt that she died. Her last words to 
her daughter had been, so the girl said, 
* See Mr. Whitlock; he'll do what should 
be done." Her heirs had a clear case 
against the city, but I had just been 
elected mayor that fall, and could not 
prosecute such a claim. Another lawyer 
did so, and got damages for the children, 
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He “mistreated” his children—that is, he did not buy them food 


and even for the husband, and with these 
funds in a trust company’s keeping the 
shoemaker educated all the children. 
And he wore about his hat the thickest 
band of heavy crépe that I ever saw. 


Society’s Safeguards 


It seemed to annoy, and in some cases 
even to anger, those whom I told of my 
resolution not to prosecute anyone any 
more. They would argue about it with 
me as if it made some real difference to 
them; if every lawyer and every man were 
so to decide, they said, who was to pro- 
ceed against the criminals, who was to 
do the work of purifying and regenerating 
society? It has always been, of course, 
a most interesting and vital question as 
to who is to do the dirty work of all kinds 
in this world; but their apprehensions, 
as I could assure them, were all un- 
founded, since there are always plenty of 
lawyers, and always plenty of them who 
are not only willing but anxious to act as 
Prosecutors, and to put into their work 
that energy and enthusiasm which the 
schools of efficiency urge upon the youth 
of the land, and to prosecute with a 
ferocity that could be no worse if they 


had suffered some injury in their own 
persons from the accused. And there 
are even men who are willing, for the 
most meager salaries, to act as guards and 
wardens in prisons, and to do all manner 
of things, even to commit moral crimes, 
or at least moral wrongs, in order to put 
men into prison and keep them there, 
unless they can kill them, and there are 
plenty who are willing to do that, if 
only society provides them with a rope 
or a wire to do it with. 

There was, however, in Toledo one 
man who could sympathize with my 
attitude; and that was a man whose 
determination to accept literally and try 
to practice the fundamental philosophy 
of CHUING had so startled and con- 
founded the Christians everywhere that 
he at once became famous throughout 
Christendom as “Golden Rule Jones.” 
I had known of him only as the eccentric 
mayor of our city, and nearly everyone 
whom I had met since my advent in 
Toledo spoke of him only to say some- 
thing disparaging of him. The most 
charitable thing they, said was that he 
was crazy. All the newspapers were 
against him, and all the preachers. My 
own opinion, of course, could have been 


of no consequence, but I had learned in 
the case of Altgeld that almost universal 
condemnation of a man is to be exam- 
ined before being given entire credit. 
I do not mean to say that there was 
universal condemnation of Golden Rule 
Jones in Toledo in those days: it was 
simply that the institutional voices of 
society, the press and the pulpit, were 
thundering in condemnation of him. 
When the people came to vote for his 
reélection his majorities were over- 
whelming, so that he used to say that 
everybody was against him but the 
people. But that is another story. 


Golden Rule Jones 


In those days I had not met him. I 
might have called at his office, to be 
sure, but I did not care to add to his 
burdens. One day, suddenly, as I was 
working on a story in my office, in he 
stepped with a startling, abrupt manner, 
wheeled a chair up to my desk, and sat 
down. He was a big Welshman with a 
sandy complexion and great hands that 
had worked hard in their time, and he 
had an eye that looked right into the 
center of your skull. He wore, and all 
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the time he was in the room continued to 
wear, a large cream-colored slouch hat, 
and he had on the flowing cravat which 
for some inexplicable reason artists and 
reformers all wear; their affinity being 
due, no doubt, to the fact that the 
reformer must be an artist of a sort, else 
he could not dream his dreams. I was 
relieved, however, to find that Jones wore 
his hair clipped short, and there was still 
about him that practical air of the very 
practical business man he had been before 
he became mayor. He had been such a 
practical business man that he was worth 
half a million, a fairly good fortune for 
our town; but he had not been in office 

' very long before all the business men were 
down on him, and saying that what the 
town needed was a business man for 
mayor, a statement that was destined to 
ring in my ears for a good many years. 
They disliked him of course because he 
would not do just what they told him 
to,—that being the meaning and purpose 
of a business man for mayor,—but in- 
sisted that there were certain other people 
in the city who were entitled to some of his 
service and consideration—namely, the 
working people and the poor. The poli- 
ticians and the preachers objected to 
him on the same grounds: the unpardon- 
able sin being to express in any but a 
purely ideal and sentimental form sym- 
pathy for the workers or the poor. It 
seemed to be particularly exasperating 
that he was doing all this in the name of 
the Golden Rule, which was for the 
Sunday-school; and they even went so 
far as to bring to town another Sam Jones, 
the Reverend Sam Jones, to conduct a 
“revival” and to defeat the Honorable 
Sam Jones. The Reverend Sam Jones 
had big meetings, and said many clever 
things, and many true ones, the truest 
among them being his epigram, “I am 
for the Golden Rule myself, up to a cer- 
tain point, and then I want to take the 
shotgun and the club.” J think that 
expression marked the difference be- 
tween him and our Sam Jones, in whose 
philosophy there was no place at all for 
the shotgun or the club. The preachers 
were complaining that Mayor dons was 
not usin Shotguns, or at least clubs, on 
the “ba eople in the town; I suppose 
that since We: own persuasions had in a 
measure failed, they felt that the mayor 
might with such instruments have made 
the “bad” people look as if they had been 
converted anyway. 


A True Reformer 


It was when he was undergoing such 
criticism as this that he came to see me, 
to ask me to speak at Golden Rule Park. 
This was a bit of green grass next to his 
factory; he had dedicated it to the 
people's use, and there under a large 
willow-tree, on Sunday afternoons, he 
used to speak to hundreds. There was 
a little piano which two men could carry, 
and with that on the platform to play the 
accompaniments the people used to sing 
songs that Jones had written— some of 
them of real beauty, and breathing the 
spirit of poetry, if they were not always 
quite in its form. In the winter these 
meetings were held in Golden Rule Hall, 
a large room that served very well as an 
auditorium, in his factory hard by. On 
the walls of Golden Rule Hall was the 





Now and then he made some mild, inarticulate protest, but was of 


original tin sign he had hung up in his 
factory as the only rule to be known 
there, “Therefore whatsoever things ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them." In the course of time 
every reformer, every radical, in the 
country had spoken in that hall or under 
that willow-tree, and the whole place 
developed an atmosphere that was im- 
mensely impressive. The hall had the 
pictures of many of them on its walls, 
and some good paintings besides; and in 
connection with the settlement. which 
Jones established across the street the 
whole institution came to be, as a 
reporter wrote one day in his news- 
aper, the center of intelligence in 
Toledo. 


Well then, on that morning when first 
he called, Jones said to me: 

“I want you to come out and speak." 

“On what subject?" I asked. 

""There's only one subject," he said, 
—"[ife." And his face was radiant with 
a really beautiful smile, just tinged with 
his keen humor. I began to say that I 
would prepare something, but he would 
not let me finish my sentence. 

“Prepare!” he exclaimed. “Why pre- 
pare? Jus: speak what's in your heart." 

He was always like that. Once, a good 
while after, in one of his campaigns, he 
called me on the telephone one evening 
just at dinner-time, and said: 

“I want you to go to Ironville and 
speak to-night." 


I was tired, and, as I dislike to confess, 
a little reluctant, —I had always to battle 
so for a little time to write,—so that I 
hesitated, asked questions, told him, as 
usual, that I had no speech prepared. 

xi But you know it is written," he said, 

“that ‘in that hour i it shall be given you 
what ye shall say’. 

I could assure him that the prophecy 
had somewhat failed in my case, and that 
what was given me to say was not alwavs 
worth listening to when it was said; and 
then I inquired: 

* What kind of crowd will be there?" 

“Oh, a good crowd!" he said. 

* But what kind of people?" 

“What kind of people?" he asked in 
a tone of great and genuine surprise. 
“What kind of people? Why, there's 
only one kind of people—just people, 
just folks." 

l went of course, and I went as well 
to Golden Rule Park and to Golden Rule 
Hall, and there was never such a school 
for public speaking as that crowded park 
afforded, with street-cars grinding and 
scraping by one side of it and children 
laughing at their play on the swings and 
poles which Jones had put there for them; 
or else standing below the speaker and 
looking curiously up into his face, and fill- 
ing him with the fear of treading any mo- 
ment on their fingers which made a little 
border all along the front of the platform. 
And for a year or so after his death | 
spoke there every Sunday: we were 
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course promptly silenced by his own lawyer or by the judge 


trying so hard to keep his great work 
alive. 

But it was our interest in the disowned, 
the outcast, the poor, and the criminal 
that drew us first together; that and the 
fact that we were gradually assuming the 
same attitude toward life. He was full 
of Tolstoy at that time, and we could talk 
of the great Russian, and I could intro- 
duce him to the other great Russians. 
He was then a little past fifty, and had 
just made the astounding discovery that 
there was such a thing as literature in the 
world: he had been so busy working all 
his life that he had never had time to 
read, and the whole world of letters burst 
upon his vision all suddenly, and the 
glorious prospect fairly intoxicated him, 
so that he stood like stout Cortez, though 
not so silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Jones as a Writer 


He was reading Mazzini also, and 
Emerson, who expressed his philosophy 
fully, or as fully as one man can express 
anything for another, and it was not long 
before Jones discovered an unusual facility 
for expressing himself, both with his voice 
and with his pen. The letters he wrote to 
the men in his shops—putting them in 
their pay-envelopes—are models of sim- 
plicity and sincerity, which show a 
genuine culture and have that beauty 
which is the despair of conscious art.* He 


had just learned of Oscar Wilde’s Ballad 


of Reading Gaol, and he committed it to 
memory, or got it into his memory some- 
how, so that he would recite stanzas of 
it to anyone. He read Burns, too, with 
avidity, and I can see him now standing 
on the platform in one of his meetings, 
snapping his fingers as he recited: 


A fig for those by law protected! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast! 


But it was Walt Whitman whom he 
loved most, and his copy of “Leaves of 
Grass” was underscored in heavy lines 
with a red pencil until nearly every 
striking passage in the whole work had 
become a rubric. When anything struck 
him, he would have to come and tell me 
of it; sometimes he would not wait, 
but would call me up on the telephone 
and read it to me. I remember that occa- 
sion when his voice, over the wire, said: 

“Listen to this [and he read]: 


“The snag-tooth’d hostler with red hair, re- 
deeming sins past and to come, 

Selling all he possesses, traveling on foot to 
fee lawyers for his brother and sit by him 
while he is tried for forgery.” 


Then he laughed, and his chuckle died 


away on the wire. That expressed him; 


"These have been collected and published under the 
title, Letters of Labor and Love, by Samuel M. Jones, The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, $1. This book is full of 
the soundest social philosophy, expressed in the most 
attractive and practical style. — Editor The American 
Magazine. 


that was exactly what he would have 
done for a brother, exactly what he did 
do for many a brother, since he regarded 
all men as his brothers, and treated them 
as such if they would let him. He was 
always going down to the city prisons, 
or to the workhouses, and talking to the 
poor devils there, quite as if he were one 
of them, which indeed he felt he was, and 
as all of us are, if we only knew it. And 
he was working all the time to get them 
out of prison, and finally he and I entered 
into a little contract by which he paid 
the expenses incident to their trials—the 
fees for stenographers and that sort of 
thing—if I would look after their cases. 
Hard as the work was, and sad as it was, 
and grievously as my law partners com- 
plained of the time it took, and of its 
probable effect on business (since no one 
wished to be known as a criminal law- 
yer!), it did pay in the satisfaction there 
was in doing a little to comfort and con- 
sole — and, what was so much more, to 
compel in one city, at least, a discussion 
of the grounds and the purpose of our 
institutions. For instance, if some poor 
girl were arrested, and a jury trial were 
demanded for her, and her case were 
given all the care and attention it would 
have received had she been some wealthy 
person, the police, when they found they 
could not convict, were apt to be a little 
more careful of the liberties of individuals: 
they began to have a little regard for 
human rights and for human life. 


Sapping Society's Foundations 


We completely broke up the old police 
practice of arresting persons “‘on suspi- 
cion" and holding them at the will and 
pleasure of the police without putting any 
charge against them; two or three trials be- 
fore a jury, the members of which could 
very easily be made to see, when it was 
pointed out to them a few times in the 
course of a three days' trial, that there is 
nothing more absurd than that policemen 
should make criminals of people merely by 
“suspecting” them, and sending them to 
prison on that sole account. It annoved 
the officials of course, because it inter- 
fered with their routine. It was no doubt 
exasperating to be compelled to hang 
around two or three days and try some 
wretch according to the forms of law, 
just as if he were somebody of importance 
and consequence in the world, when they 
would so much rather have been out at 
the ball-game, or fishing, or playing pino- 
chle in the guard-room at police headquar- 
ters with the detail that had been relieved. 
Jones managed to get himself fined for 
contempt one day, and he immediately 
turned the incident to his own advantage 
and made his point by drawing out his 
check-book with a flourish, writing his 
check for the amount of his fine, and 
declaring that this proved his contention 
that the only crime our civilization 
punishes is the crime of being poor. 

But he was most in his element when 
the police judge was absent, as he was 
now and then. In that exigency the law 
gave Jones, as mayor, the power to ap- 

oint the acting police judge; and when 
Tos did not go down and sit as magis- 
trate himself, he appointed me; and we 
always found some reason or other for 
letting all the culprits go. The founda- 
tions of society were shaken of course, 
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and the editorials and sermons were 


heavy with all the predictions of disaster: 
one might have supposed that the whole 
wondertul and beautiful fabric of civiliza- 
tion which man had been so long in 
rearing was to fall forever into the awful 
abyss because a few miserable outcasts 
had not been put in prison. But nothing 
happened after all: the poor misérables 
were back again in a few days, and made 
to resume their hopeless rounds through 
the prison doors; but the policemen of 
Toledo had their clubs taken away from 
them (Toledo is now the only city I 
know of where the policemen are un- 
armed), and they became human, and 
learned to help people, and not to hurt 
them if they could avoid it; and that 
police judge who once fined Jones became 
in time one of the leaders in our city of 
the new social movement that has 
marked the last decade in America. 


“Just Folks" 


And I learned to know a good many 
people in that underworld, many of whom 
were professed criminals, and there were 
some remarkable characters among them. 
And, just as Jones had said, I learned 
that they were all people, just folks, and 
that they had so much more good than 
bad in them, that if some way could 


be devised whereby they might have a 
little better opportunity to develop the 
ood, there was hope for all of them. 
Of course, in any effort to serve them,— 
and our efforts were not always perhaps 
wholly wise,—we encountered that most 
formidable and fundamental obstacle to 

rison reform, the desire in the human 
preset for revenge, the savage hatred 
which is perhaps some obscure instinct 
of protection against the anti-social 
members of society: it stands forever 
in the way of all prison reform, and of 
ameliorations of the lot of the poor. It 
is that which keeps the barbarity of 
capital punishment alive in the world; 
it is that which makes every prison in the 
land a hell, where from time to time the 
most revolting atrocities are practiced. 
Out of those experiences, out of the con- 
templation of the misery, the pathos, 
the hopelessness of the condition of those 
victims, I wrote“ The Turnof the Balance." 
I was very careful of my facts; I was pur- 
posely conservative, and, forgetting the 
advice of Goethe, softened things rii 
as for instance, where I had known of 
cases in which prisoners had been hung 
up in the bull-rings for thirty days,— 
being lowered to the floor each night 
of course, —] put it down as eight days, 
and so on. And the wise and virtuous 
judges and the preachers and the re- 


spectable people all said it was untrue, 
du such things could not be. Since 
then there have been investigations of 
prisons in most of the states, with 
revelations of conditions far worse than 
any I tried to portray. And such things 
have gone on, and are going on to-day; 
but nobody cares. 


NOTE: On the day this manuscript 
was handed to the press, I observed with 
interest the following in the New York 
"Sun." Big Jack Zelig was a famous 

unman, murdered ii New York last fall. 

he letters from other gunmen found on 
his body were written to him by the gun- 
men, then in prison, who murdered Her- 
man Rosenthal. 

“In the four letters that Big Jack Zelig, 
otherwise William Alberts, carried in his 
pocket when death overtook him in a 
form no doubt entirely appropriate, what- 
ever the motive of his slayer may have 
been, the interrelations of the gang men 
are revealed with such simplicity that they 
take high place among the documents in 
the case. Four 'gunmen,' more or less 
inconvenienced by imprisonment incident 
to their vocation, report to their leader 
and friend. They are less concerned for 
their future than for his comfort. They 
assure him of their satisfaction with their 
situation. They are not seriously dis- 
commoded. They speak a complete faith 
in him, a confidence that accounts more 
satisfactorily than anything else for the 
potency of the gang bond. 

"*[ know that everything you write 
comes from your heart’; 'Zel, take care 
of yourself’; ‘I know what you are made 
of, having full confidence in you, old boy, 
that you will stick to the end’; this writ- 
ten on a Thursday, when 'Zel's' end was 
to come, so dramatically as to gratify the 
the most ambitious of outlaws, within 
forty-eight hours. There is no hint or 
trace of fear in any of the letters, except 
the fear that Zelig might be worried over 
the difficulties of his associates. There is 
something forced and strange in the pro- 
testations of ‘good times’ among the 

risoners, but the motive is apparent. 

heir leader must be spared whatever of 
trouble on their account they can with- 
hold from him. Cirofici has ‘more faith 
in you [Zelig] than in any other living 
being in this whole country,’ a fact not 
unworthy of the attention of dabblers in 
‘social justice.’ The protective efforts of 
the leader are as completely disclosed in 
Whitey Lewis’s leteer as in any other: 

**Well, Jack, I wish you would thank 
Hannah for the kindness she has shown 
us by sending us the bundles, for you 
know what a job she must have to pack up 
four big bundles forus four big brutes. Jack, 
I am getting fatter every day, and gaining 
weight at the rate of five pounds a week." 

“The murder of Herman Rosenthal, 
with all its sordid and amazing incidents, 
will not produce anything more human, 
more homely, than these Kits designed 
to relieve the anxiety of the ‘dear 
pal’ to whom Cirofici, ‘being 1 am a 
dago,’ wrote that he ‘prayed to-day for 
your dear little wife. God bless her.’ 
Respectability can produce no more un- 
compromising loyalty than they discover, 
and would deserve high congratulation 
could it always reach the level ignorant 
lawlessness attains in this instance.” 


Next month Brand Whitlock gives a wonderful character sketch of the man who most influenced his life — Golden Rule Jones 
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MMA McCHESNEY Story 


In the Absence of 
the Agent 


By Edna Ferber 


Illustrations dy James Montgomery Flagg 


J ŅHIS is a love-story. But it is a 
love-story with a logical ending. 
Which means that in the last 
paragraph no one has anyone 
else in his arms. Since logic and love 
have long been at loggerheads, the story 
may end badly. Stil, what love pas- 
sages there are shall be left intact. 
There shall be no trickery. There shall 
be no running, breathless, flushed, eager- 
eyed, to the very gateway of Love’s gar- 
den, only to bump one’s nose against that 
baffling, impregnable stone-wall phrase 
of “let us draw a veil, dear reader." This 
is the story of the love of a man for 
a woman, a mother for her son, and a boy 
for a girl. And there shall be no veil. 

Since 8 A. M., when she had unlocked 
her office door, Mrs. Emma McChesney 
had been working in bunches of six. Thus, 
from twelve to one she had dictated seven 
letters, looked up memoranda, passed on 
samples of petticoat silk, fired the office- 
boy, wired Spalding out in Nebraska, and 
eaten her lunch. Emma McChesney 
was engaged in that nerve-racking proc- 
ess known as getting things out of the 
way. When Ém mma McChesney aimed 
to get things out of the way she did not 
use a shovel: she used a road-drag. 

Now, at three-thirty, she shut the last 
desk-drawer with a bang, locked it, pushed 
back the desk-’phone, discovered under 
it the inevitable mislaid memorandum, 
scanned it hastily, tossed the scrap of 
paper into the brimming waste-basket, 
and, yawning, raised her arms high above 
her head. The yawn ended, her arms 
relaxed, came down heavily, and landed 
her hands in her lap with a thud. It had 
been a whirlwind day. At that moment 
most of the lines in Emma McChesney’s 
face slanted downward. 

But only for that moment. The next 
found her smiling. Up went the corners 
of her mouth! Out popped her dimples! 
The laugh-lines appeared at the corners 
of her eyes. She was still dimpling like 
an anticipatory child when she had got 
her wraps from the tiny closet, and was 
standing before the mirror, adjusting 
her hat. 

The hat was one of those tiny, pert, 
head-hugging trifles that only a very 
pretty woman can wear. A merciless 
little hat, that gives no quarter to a 
blotched skin, a too large nose, colorless 
eyes. Emma McChesney stood before 
the mirror, the cruel little hat perched 
atop her hair, ready to give it the final 
and critical bash which should bring it 
down about her ears where it belonged. 


But even now, perched grotesquely atop T. A. Buck, president of the T. A. Buck 
her head as it was, you could see that she Featherloom Petticoat and Lingerie Com- 
was going to get away with it. 


office door opened, and there entered 


NL 


pany. He entered 
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“Emma,” he said, “will you marry me?” 


leisurely, 
serene-eyed, as one who anticipates some- 
T WAS at this critical moment that the thing pleasurable. At sight of Emma 
McChesney standing, hatted, before the 
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mirror, the pleasurable look became less 
confident. 

“Hello!” said T. A. Buck. “Whither?” 
and laid a sheaf of businesslike - look- 
ing papers on the top of Mrs. McChes- 
ney cleared desk. 

rs. McChesney, without turning, 
performed the cramming process success- 
fully, so that her hat left only a sub-halo 
of fluffy bright hair peeping out from 
the brim. 

Then, “Playing hooky,” she said. “Go 


*way. 

T A. Buck picked up the sheaf of 
papers and stowed them into an inside 
coat-pocket. “As president of this large 
and growing concern," he said, "I want 
to announce that I'm going along." 

Emma McChesney adjusted her furs. 
“ As secretary of said firm I rise to state 
that you're not invited." 

T. A. Buck, hands in pockets, stood 
surveying the bright-eyed woman before 
him. The pleasurable expression had 
returned to fis face. 

“Tf the secretary of the above-mentioned 
company has the cheek to play hookey 
at 3:30 P. M. in the middle of November: 
I fancy the president can demand to 
know where she’s going, and then go too.” 

Mrs. McChesney iiconceraedly fast- 
ened the clasp of her smart English glove. 

“ Didn't you take two hours for lunch? 
Had mine off the top of my desk. Ham 
sandwich and a glass of milk. Dictated 
six letters between bites and swallows.” 

A frown of annoyance appeared be- 
tween T. A. Buck's remarkably fine eyes. 
He came over to Mrs. McChesney and 
looked down at her. 

“Look here, you'll kill yourself. It’s 
all very well to be inieiested: in one's busi- 
ness, but I draw the line at ruining my 
digestion for it. Why in Sam Hill don't 
you take a decent hour at least?" 

“Only bricklayers can take an hour 
for lunch," retorted Emma McChesney. 
“When you get to be a lady captain of 
finance you can't afford it." 

She crossed to her desk and placed her 
fingers on the electric switch. The desk- 
light cast a warm golden glow on the smart 
little figure in the trim tailored suit, the 
pert hat, the shining furs. She was rosy- 
cheeked and bright-eyed as a schoolgirl. 
There was about her that vigor, and glow, 
and alert assurance which bespeaks con- 
genial work, sound sleep, healthy diges- 
tion, and a sane mind. She was as tingling, 
and bracing, and alive, and antiseptic 
as the crisp, snappy November air out- 
doors. 

T. A. Buck drew a long breath as he 
looked at her. 

“Those are devastating clothes," he 
remarked.  '' D'you know?—until now I 
always had an idea that furs weren't be- 
coming to women. Make most of 'em 
look stuffy. But you—" 

Emma McChesney glanced down at the 
shining skins of muff and scarf. She 
stroked them gently and lovingly with 
her gloved hand. 

"M-m-m-m! These semi-precious 
furs are rather satisfactory—until you see 
a woman in sealskin and sables. Then 
you want to use 'em for a hall rug.” 

T. A. Buck stepped within the radius 
of the yellow light so that its glow lighted 
up his already luminous eves—eyes that 
had a trick of translucence under excite- 
ment. 


* Sables and sealskin," 
Buck, his voice vibrant. 
you want, you can—" 

Snap! went the electric switch under 
Emma McChesney’s fingers. It was as 
decisive as a blow in the face. She walked 
S the open door. The little room was 

im. 

“I'm sending my boy through college 
with my sealskin-and-sable fund," she 
said crisply; "and I’m to meet him 
at four-thirty." 

“Oh, that’s your appointment!" Re- 
lief was evident in T. À. Buck's tone. 

Emma McChesney shook a despairing 
head. “For impudent and unquenchable 
inquisitiveness commend me to a man. 
Here! If you must know, though I in- 
tended it as a surprise when it was finished 
and furnished—I’m going to rent a flat, 
a regular, six-room, plenty-of-closets flat, 
after ten years of miserable hotel existence. 
Jock's running over for two days to ap- 
prove it. I ought to have waited until 
the holidays, so he wouldn't miss classes; 
but I couldn't bear to. I’ve spent ten 
Thanksgivings, and ten Christmases, 
and ten New Years in hotels. Hell has 
no terrors for me." 


“THEY were walking down the corridor 
together. “Take me along—please!” 
pleaded T. A. Buck, like a boy. ‘I know 
all about flats, and gas-stoves, and meters, 
and plumbing, and everything.” 

"You!" scoffed Emma McChesney. 
“With your five-story house and your 
summer home in the mountains!” 

“Mother won’t hear of giving up the 
house. I hate it myself. Bathrooms in 
those darned old barracks are so cold 
that a hot tub is an icy plunge before 
you get to it." They had reached the 
elevator. A stubborn look appeared 
about T. A. Buck's jaw. “I’m going!” 
he announced, and scudded down the 
hall to his office door. Emma Mc- 
Chesney pressed the elevator-button. 
Before the ascending car showed a glow 
of light in the shaft T. A. Buck appeared 
with hat, gloves, stick. 

“I think the car's down-stairs. We'll 
run up in it. What's the address? 
Seventies, I suppose?" 

Emma McChesney stepped out of the 
elevator and turned. "Car! Not I! 
If you're bound to come with me you'll 
take the subway. They’re asking enough 
for that apartment as it is. I dod in- 
tend to drive up in a five-thousand-dollar 
motor and have the agent tack on an ex- 
tra twenty dollars a month." 

T. A. Buck smiled with engaging agree- 
ableness. “Subway it is" he said. 
“Your presence would turn even a Bronx 
train into a rose-garden." 

Twelve minutes later the new apart- 
ment building, with its cream-tile and 
red-brick Louis Somethingth facade, and 
its tan brick and plaster Michael- 
Dougherty-contractor back, loomed be- 
fore them, soaring even above its lofty 
neighbors. On the door-step stood a 
maple-colored giant in a splendor of scar- 
let, and gold braid, and glittering but- 
tons. 

The great, impressive entrance door was 
opened for them by a half-portion dupli- 
cate of the giant outside. In the foyer 
was splendor to grace a palace hall. 
"There were great carved chairs. There 
was a massive oaken table. There were 


repeated T. A. 
“Tf it’s those 


rugs, there were hangings, there were dim- 
shaded PA casting a soft glow upon 
tapestry and velours. 


v prancing the pleasure of the agent, T 
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A. Buck, leaning upon his stick, looked 
about him appreciatively. “Makes the 
Knickerbocker lobby look like the wait- 
ing-room in an orphan asylum." 

*Don't let 'em fool you," answered 
Emma McChesney sotto voce, just. be- 
fore the agent popped out of his office. 
“Irs all included in the rent. Dinky 
enough up-stairs. If ever I have guests 
that Í want to impress I'll entertain 'em 
in the hall." 

There approached them the agent. 
smiling, urbane, pleasing as to manner— 
but not too pleasing; urbanity mixed, so 
to speak, with a certain leaven of cau- 
tion. 

* Ah, yes! Mrs.—er—er—McChesney, 
wasn’t it? I can’t tell you how many 
parties have been teasing me for that 
apartment since you looked at it. I’ve 
had to—well—make myself positively 
unpleasant in order to hold it open for 
you. You said you wished your son 
to—” 

The glittering little jewel-box of an ele- 
vator was taking them higher and higher. 
The agent stared hard at T. A. Buck. 

Mrs. McChesney followed his gaze. 
* My business associate, Mr. T. A. Buck," 
she said grimly. The agent discarded 
caution, was all urbanity. Their floor 
attained, he unlocked the apartment 
door and threw it open with a gesture 
which was a miraculous mixture of royal- 
ty and generosity. 

“He knows you!" hissed Emma Mc- 
Chesney, entering with T. A. “Another 
ten on the rent.” The agent pulled up 
a shade, switched on a light, straightened 
an electric globe. T. A. Buck looked 
about at the bare white walls, at the 
bare polished floor, and at the severe fire- 
place. 

“T knew it couldn't last," he said. 

“Tf it did," replied Emma McChesney 
good-naturedly, “I couldn't afford to 
live here," and disappeared into the kit- 
chen followed by the agent, who babbled 
ever and anon of views, of Hudsons, ot 
express-trains, of parks, as is the way of 
agents from Fiftieth Street to One Hun- 
dred and 'Umpty-ninth. 

T. A. Buck, feet spread wide, hands be- 
hind him, was left standing in the center 
of the empty living-room. He was lean- 
ing on his stick and gazing fixedly up- 
ward at the ornate chandelier. It was 
a handsome fixture, and boasted some of 
the most advanced ideas in modern 
lighting equipment. Yet it scarcely 
seemed to warrant the passionate scrutiny 
which T. A. Buck was bestowing upon it. 
So rapt was his gaze that when the tele- 

hone-bell shrilled unexpectedly in the 
hallway he started so that his stick slipped 
on the polished floor, and as Emma Mc- 
Chesney and the still voluble agent 
emerged from the kitchen the dignited 
head of the firm of T. A. Buck and 
Company presented an animated pic- 
ture, one leg in the air, arms waving 
wildly, expression at once amazed and 
hurt. 

Emma McChesney surveyed him wide- 
eyed. The agent, unruffled, continued 
to talk on his way to the telephone. 

“Te only looks small to you," he was 
saying. "Fact is, most people think it's 


In the Absence of the Agent, by Edna Ferber 


too large. They object to a big kitchen. 
Too much work.” He gave his atten- 
tion to the telephone. 

Emma McChesney looked troubled. 
She stood in the doorway, head on one 
side, as one who conjures up a mental 
picture. 

** Come here," she commanded sudden- 
ly, addressing the startled T. A. “You 
nagged until I positively had to take 
you along. Here's a chance to justify 
your coming. I want your opinion on 
the kitchen.” 

** Kitchens," announced T. A. Buck of 
the English clothes and the gardenia, 





“are my specialty," and entered the 
domain of the gas-range and the sink. 

Emma McChesney swept the infini- 
tesimal room with a large gesture. 

“Considering it as a kitchen, not as a 
locker, does it strike you as being ade- 
quate?” 

T. A. Buck, standing in the center of 
the room, touched all four walls with his 
stick. 

“Pve heard," he ventured, “that 
they’re—ah—using ’em quite small this 
year.’ 

Emma McChesney’s eyes took on a 


certain wistful expression. 
"Maybe. But whenever 
Ive dreamed of a home, 
which was whenever I got 
lonesome on the road, which 
was every evening for ten 
years, I'd start to plan a 
kitchen. A kitchen where 
you could put up preserves, ve 
and a keg of dill pickles, and jy 
get a full-sized dinner with- 
out getting things more than 
just comfortably cluttered." 

T. A. Buck reflected. He 


flapped his arms as one who 
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feels pressed for room. “With two peo- 
ple occupying the room, as at present, the 
presence of one dill pickle would sort of 
crowd things, not to speak of a keg of 
'em, and the full-sized dinner, and the— 
er—preserves. Still—" 

"As for turkey," wailed Emma Mc- 
Chesney, “one would have to go out on 
the fire-escape to baste it." 

The swinging door opened to admit the 
agent. “Would you excuse me? 
party down-stairs—lease—be back in no 
time. Just look about—any questions— 
glad to answer later—” 
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It had been a whirlwind day 


“Quite all right,” Mrs. McChesney as- 
sured him. Her expression was one of relief 
as the hall door closed behind him. “Good! 
There’s a spot in the mirror over the 
mantel. I’ve been dying to find out 
if it was a flaw in the glass or merely a 
smudge.” 


SHE made for the living-room. T. A. 
Buck followed thoughtfully. Thought- 
fully and interestedly he watched her as 
she stood on tiptoe, breathed stormily up- 
on the mirror's surface, and rubbed the 
moist place with her handkerchief. She 
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stood back a pace, eyes narrowed criti- 
cally. : 
“It’s gone, isn't it?" she asked. 
T. A. Buck advanced to where she 
stood and cocked his head too, judicially, 
and in the opposite direction to which 


Emma McChesney's head was cocked.- 
eads were very close - 


So that the two 
together. 

“Irs a poor piece of glass," he an- 
nounced at last. 

A simple enough remark. Perhaps it 
was made with an object in view, but 
certainly it was not meant to bring forth 
the storm of protest that came from 
Emma McChesney's lips. She turned on 
him, lips quivering, eyes wrathful. 

* You shouldn't have come!” she cried. 
* You're as much out of place in a six- 
room flat as a truffle would be in a boiled 
New England dinner. Do you think I 
don't see its shortcomings? Every nor- 
mal woman, no matter what sort of bun- 
galow, palace, ranch-house, cave, cot- 
tage, or tenement she may be living in, 
has in her mind's eye a picture of the sort 
of apartment she'd live in if she could 
afford it. I’ve had mine mapped out 
from the wall-paper in the front hall to 
the laundry-tubs in the basement; and 
it doesn't even bear a family resemblance 
to this." : 

“Im sorry," stammered T. A. Buck. 
“You asked my opinion and I—" 

“Opinion! ir everyone had so little 
tact as to give his true opinion when it 
was asked this would be a miserable 
world. I asked you because I wanted 

ou to lie. I expected it of you. Ineeded 
olstering up. I realize that the rent 
I'm paying and the flat I'm getting form 
a geometrical problem where x equals 
the unknown quantity and only the agent 
knows the answer. But it’s going to be 
a home for Jock and me. It’s going 
to be a place where he can bring his 
friends; where he can have his books, and 
his ’baccy, and his college junk. It will 
be the first real home that youngster 
has known in all his miserable boarding- 
house, hotel, boys’ school, and college 
existence. Sometimes when I think of 
what Jock has missed, of the loneliness 
and the neglect when I was on the 
road, of all the barrenness of his boy- 
hood, I—” 

T. A. Buck started forward as one who 
had made up his mind about’ something 
long considered. Then he gulped, re- 
treated, paced excitedly to the door and 
back again. On the return trip he found 
a smiling and repentant Emma McChes- 
ney regarding him. 

* Now aren't you sorry you insisted on 
coming along? Letting yourself in for a 
ragging like that? I think I'm a wee bit 
taut in the nerves at the prospect of see- 
ing Jock—and of planning things with 
him—I—” 

T. A. Buck paused in his pacing. 
“Don’t!” he said. “I had it coming to 
me. I did it deliberately. I wanted 
to know just how you really felt about 
it. 

Emma McChesney stared at him curi- 
ously. “Well, now you know. But T 
haven't. told you half. In all those 
years while I was selling T. A. Buck's 
Veatherloom petticoats on the road, and 
eating hotel food that tasted. the same, 
whether it was roast beef or ice-cream, TI 
was planning this little place. Ive even 


made up my mind to the scandalous price. 


I'm willing to pay a maid who'll cook 
real dinners for us and serve them as 
I've always vowed that Jock's dinners 
should be served when | could afford 
something more than a shifting hotel 
home." 


T A. BUCK was regarding the head of 

* his walking-stick with a gaze as in- 
tent as that which he previously had 
bestowed upon the chandelier. For that 
matter it was a handsome enough stick— 
a choice thing in Malacca. But it was 
scarcely more deserving than the chan- 
delier had been. 

Mrs. McChesney had wandered into 
the dining-room. She peered out of win- 
dows. She poked into the butler’s pan- 
try. She inspected  wall-lights. And 
still T. A. Buck stared at his stick. 

“Ies really robbery," came Emma Mc- 
Chesney's voice from the next room. 
"Only a New York agent could have 
the nerve to do it. I've a friend who 
lives in Chicago—Mary Cutting. You've 
heard me speak of her. Has a flat on 
the north side there, just next door to 
the lake. The rent is really ridiculous; 
and—would you believe it?—the flat is 
equipped with bookcases, and gorgeous 
mantel shelves, and buffet, and bathroom 
fixtures, and china-closets, and hall 
tree— 

Her voice trailed into nothingness as 
she disappeared into the kitchen. When 
she emerged again she was still enumer- 
ating the charms of the absurdly low- 
priced Chicago flat, thus: 

* —and full-length mirrors, and wonder- 
ful folding table-shelf gimcracks in the 
kitchen, and—" . 

T. A. Buck did not look up. But, ‘Oh, 
Chicago’ he might have been heard 
to murmur, as only a New Yorker can 
breathe those two words. 

“Don’t ‘Oh, Chicago?’ like that,” mim- 
icked Emma McChesney. “I’ve lain 
awake nights dreaming of a home I once 
saw there, with the lake in the back yard, 
and a couple of miles of veranda, and a 
darling vegetable-garden, and the whole 
place simply honeycombed with bath- 
rooms, and sleeping-porches, and sun- 
parlors, and linen-closets— Gracious, I 
wonder what's keeping Jock!” 

T. A. Buck wrenched his eyes from his 
stick. All previous remarks descrip- 
tive of his eyes under excitement paled 
at the glow which lighted them now. 
They glowed straight into Emma 
McChesney’s eyes and held them— 
startled. i 

“Emma,” said T. A. Buck, quite 
calmly, “will you marry me? I want to 
give you all those things, beginning 
with the lake in the back yard and end- 
ing with the linen-closets and the sun- 
parlor.” 


ND Emma McChesney, standing 

there in the middle of the dining- 
room floor, stared long at T. A. Buck, 
standing there in the center of the living- 
room floor. And if any human face, in 
the space of seventeen seconds, could be 
capable of expressing relief, and regret, 
and alarm, and dismay, and tenderness, 
and wonder, and a great womanly sym- 
pathy, Emma McChesney’s countenance 
might be said to have expressed all those 
emotions—-and more. The last two 





were uppermost as she came toward 
him. 
“T. A.,” she said, and her voice had in 


it à marvelous quality, “I’m thirty-nine 
‘years old. You know I was married 


when I was eighteen and got my divorc 
after eight years. Those eight years 
would have left any woman who had en- 
dured them with one of two determins- 
tions: to take up life again and bring 1 
out into the sunshine until it was sound. 
and sweet, and clean,and whole once mote. 
or to hide the hurt, and brood over it, arc 
cover it with bitterness and hate unu 
it destroyed by its very foulness. T hau 
Jock, and I chose the sun, thank God! | 
said then that marriage was a thing tried 
and abandoned forever, for me. And 
now—” 

There was something almost fine in the 
lines of T. A. Buck’s too feminine mouth 
and chin; but not fine enough. 

“Now, Emma,” he repeated, “will you 
marry me?" 

Emma McChesney’s eyes were a won- 
derful thing to see, so full of pain were 
they, so wide with unshed tears. 

“As long as—he—lived,” she went on, 
“the thought of marriage was repulsive 
tome. Then, that day seven months ago 
out in Iowa, when I picked up that paper 
and saw it staring out at me in print that 
seemed to waver and dance"—she covered 
her eyes with her hand for a moment— 
"MeChesney-—Stuart McChesney, March 
7, aged forty-seven years. Funeral to- 
day from Howland Brothers’ chapel. 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh papers please 
copy! 

. A. Buck took the hand that covered 
her eyes and brought it gently down. 

“Emma,” he said, “will you marry 
me?” 

"T. A, I don’t love you. Wait! 
Don't say it! I'm thirty-nine, bur I'm 
brave and foolish enough to say that all 
these years of work, and disappointment, 
and struggle, and bitter experience haven't 
son need, me at all that love does not 
exist. 

People have said of me, seeing me in 
business, that I’m not a marrying woman. 
There is no such thing as that. Every 
woman is a marrying woman, and some- 
times the light-heartedest, and the scoff- 
ingest, and the most self-sufficient of us 
are, beneath it all, really the marrying- 
est. 

Perhaps I’m making a mistake. Perhaps 
ten years from now I'll be ready to call 
myself a fool for having let slip what the 
wise ones would call a ‘chance.’ But! 
don’t think so, T. A.” 

“You know me too well,” argued 
T. A. Buck, rather miserably. “But at 
least you know the worst of me as well 
as the best—and you'd be taking m 
risks.” i 

Emma McChesney walked to the win- 
dow. There was a little silence. Then 
she finished it with one clean stroke 
“We've been good business chums, vot 
and I. I hope we always shall be. I can 
imagine nothing more beautiful on ths 
earth for a woman than being marne 
to a man she cares for and who care 
for her. But, T. A, you're not the 
man." i 

And then there were quick steps n 
the corridor, a hand at the door-knob. 4 
slim, tall figure in the doorway. Emm 
McChesney seemed to waft across the 








As Eric Von Rodeck, in “The 
querors”’ 


HERE are many young 
wives in America, with 
children not yet out of 
the kindergarten, who can 
remember when William Faver- 
sham’s was a name to conjure 
with. It may be, perhaps, that 
Mr. Faversham never said 
“Dearest!” over a moonlit sun-dial 
with quite the melting and i 
passioned accents of Mr. Sothern; 
none the less, he was perfectly 
thrilling and never-to-be-too- 
much-worshiped at matinées. Mr. 
Sothern and Mr. Faversham have 
since then both tumbled from 
their pedestals, into Shakespeare! 
One is playing Hamlet and Shy 
lock and Malvolio, the other 
Mark Antony in “Julius Cæsar.” 
Alas, what a fall was there! Curi- 
ously enough, Mr. Faversham’s 
first essay at Shakespeare in this 
country was made at the height 
of his matinée period, in the ro- 
mantic role of Romeo, to Miss 
Maude Adams’s Juliet—and over 
their joint performance we draw 
the veil of silence. It was they 
William Winter somewhat un- 
necessarily likened to a “pair of 
grasshoppers pursuing their 
stridulous loves in the hollow of 
a cabbage-leaf.” Gentle, kindly 
souls—the “old school” critics! 
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William Faversham 
When he first went on the stage 


Curiously enough, too, the Shakesper- 
ean rôle in which Mr. Sothern makes 
the least favorable impression is also 
Romeo. Indeed, he seems to have 
dropped it from his repertoire, though 
Miss Marlowe is the best Juliet on the 
stage and the tragedy is perennially 
popular. “Romeo, Romeo, wherefore 
art thou Hamlet?" was one critic’s 
pithy comment. Just what all this 
proves is harder to say, but it would at 
least seem to show that between the 
Don Cæsars and Rudolphs of Zenda 
Land and the Romeo of Shakespeare, 
between the lovers of matinée romance 
and the impassioned hero of the higher 
tragedy of love, there exists a radical 
difference. 

But we are getting the start of our 
subject, which is the artistic career of 
William Faversham, who has for the 





As Lieut. John Haids, in “Brother 
Officers" 


past six seasons been his own 
manager, who has shown of late 
a constant purpose and high am- 
bition, who has given our stage 
this winter a notable revival of 
“Julius Cæsar,” and who promises 
yet bigger things in the future. 
Romeo or no Romeo, Mr. Faver- 
sham furnishes an excellent ex- 
ample of the intelligent actor's 
superiority over the ordinary 
manager as a purveyor of theat- 
rical entertainment. His career 
illustrates the value of giving to 
the actor much more scope in the 
guidance of his destiny than our 
present system in general allows, 
of entrusting the affairs of the 
stage to the real artists of the 
theater, not the treasurers and 
janitors. His story is a story of 
hard work, wide practice, and 
finally of high purpose. It de- 
serves the telling. 


R. FAVERSHAM’S stage 

career began romantically. 
He ran away from home when he 
was sixteen, which was in 1884, 
and sought instruction of Car- 
lotta Le Clercq, an honorable 
and then elderly actress who kept 
a dramatic school in London, 
where she taught her pupils out 
of her own ripe knowledge. The 
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Faversham as Mark Antony, in “Julius Caesar” 





young Faversham didn’t tell her he 
ad run away from home. Instead he 
told her he was going to boarding-school. 
The school he actually went to was a forg- 
ing-mill where the frames for piano-wires 
were made. Here he began his task at 
five o’clock every morning, in the forge- 
room, in order to earn enough for his lodg- 
ing and his dramatic instruction. But 
Madame Le Clercq found him out before 
long, and took him into her own house. 
Her method of teaching was to give com- 

lete performances of classic dramas, with 

er pupils in the various rôles, and so 
Faversham played under her guidance a 
wide range of parts. She also put on 
from time to time musical pieces, and in 
them Faversham again appeared, singing 
the baritone rôles. After a time, like 
most of her pupils, he went out tourin 
the provinces in a small company, an 
again played a classic rôle one night, and 
sang baritone in a comic opera the next,— 
but now before an audience, for a sal- 
ary,—1f such it could be called. 

After some months of this life, he se- 
cured a London engagement at last, in no 
less a company than Plor Irving’s. He 
attended three rehearsals—and quit. 
There was no quarrel, only a stock com- 
pany manager offered him three guineas 
a week salary, and it looked too good to 
resist. This stock company was down 
at Ramsgate, and he remained with it 
seven months, playing four times as many 
parts. Finally he met his family there, 
one day on the street, and that ended 
for a time his theatrical career. Some 
American friends of his parents induced 
him to accompany them to America. Ul- 
timately he intended to go out to Colo- 
rado, where an elder brother of his had 
a ranch, but in the meantime he was to 
serve as private secretary for one of the 
friends. 

He reached New York late in the au- 
tumn of 1887. Colorado looked a long 
way off when he got here. The life of 
a private secretary evidently did not ap- 
peal to him either. So he turned back to 
the theater and joined the company of 
Helen Hastings. who was about to mount 
a sadi on at the old Union Square Thea- 
ter. Daniel Frohman was present at the 
opening, and at once offered Mr. Faver- 
sham a contract to join his Lyceum Thea- 
ter Stock Company, beginning the next 
autumn. The actor signed it. But the 
new play he was then appearing in lasted 
exactly two weeks. It closed late in De- 
cember, and Mr. Faversham found him- 
self in a strange citv, out of work and 
nothing in sight for eight months! 

The next episode of his career is per- 
haps unknown to his former matinée ad- 
mirers. Hew nt up on the Harlem River 
and got a job with one of the construc- 
tion companies then at work throwing 
the Washington Bridge across the gorge, 
and there he toiled in overalls till the 
Lyceum Theater rehearsals were called 
in the fall. This, to our thinking, was 
rather better than sitting around the 
Lambs' Club, b-rrowing money, and be- 
wailing the world's failure to recognize 
real merit. 


A THE Lyceum Mr. Faversham 
played Robert Grey in “The Wife,” 
and appeared in “The Highest Bidder.” 
His stay with that company was brief, 
and he left to appear in the production 
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of a stage version of Rider Haggard’s 
* She," then a best seller. He next 
joined the company of Miss Minnie Mad- 
dern (now Mrs. Fiske), and remained 
with that remarkable woman until she 
retired from the stage temporarily not long 
after her marriage in 1890. hers in 
the company were Charles Harris and 
Cyril Scott. With her he played Helmer 
in Ibsen's *A Doll's House" (if memory 
does not fail us this was one of the very 
first American productions of an Ibsen 
lay). He also played leading róles in 
*Caprice," "In Spite of All," and 
*Featherbrain." The little company 
journeyed all over the country, winning 
none too much recognition, —for Mrs. 
Fiske was then ahead of her times,—and 
probably leading none too easy a life. 

“But I learned something while I was 
with that little woman—or rather girl, for 
she was hardly more than a girl then— 
which I hope I shall never forget,” Mr. 
Faversham says. ‘‘It was the most im- 
portant thing I’ve ever learned on the 
stage. Itwasambition. Mrs. Fiske was 
then a scant hundred pounds, I should say, 
of incarnate ambition. Nobody could play 
with her without being fired by it." 

After her marriage and retirement and 
the consequent breaking up of the com- 
pany, Mr. Faversham also abandoned 
acting for a time, thinking to try at last 
ranching with his brother in Colorado. 
But this life suited him no better than 
that of a private secretary. The call was 
in his blood, and not to be resisted. He 
was soon back in New York in Pitou's 
stock company there, where he played 
several parts; next appeared in the late 
Bronson Howard’s "Aristocracy," and 
finally joined the stock company (so 
called) at the Empire Theater, where at 
first he played the villains to the heroes of 
Henry Miller. After Mr. Miller's de- 
parture he succeeded as leading man and 
entered his matinée period. 

The Empire Theater Stock Company 
was neither designed nor conducted to 
conserve the classics nor to develop a 
repertoire. It was designed to produce 
popular plays and keep them on the stage 
as long as they would draw. From this 
time on, therefore, Mr. Faversham's op- 
portunities became very much restricted, 
and the more popular he grew the more 
restricted they became, for the longer was 
he forced to stick to the same part. It 
is not necessary to enumerate what those 

arts were. They included Eric Von 
odeck in the detestable play, “The Con- 
uerors,” Lord Algy in “Lord and Lady 

Igy,” Roger Ainshe in “A Man and His 
Wife," and the “leads” in “Don Cesar" 
and “Imprudence.” Many of the plays 
were polite and pleasant comedies or 
romances, but few were of much impor- 
tance to an ambitious actor. 

After the breaking up of the Empire 
Company, Mr. Faversham became a 
star, not on his own account, but, as is 
usually the case, under the "direction" 
of a manager, who of course picked the 
plays. With Carlotta Neilson he acted 
in "Letty," by Pinero. The transition 
from the pretty plays at the Empire into 
this rather somber and realistic study of 
shopgirl life was abrupt, and Mr. Faver- 
sham hardly negotiated it successfully. 
Moreover, as was the case a few years 
later when Miss Ethel Barrymore sudden- 
ly plunged into Pinero, his former admir- 
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ers were grieved, if not mystified. He 
gave them something more to their taste 
in Edwin Milton Royle’s “The Squaw 
Man,” but he also, in this rugged and 
honest romance, disclosed the possession 
of feeling and sincerity. The transition 
had been made at last. 

After the success of the “Squaw Man” 
Mr. Faversham suddenly jumped clear 
over the managerial traces. He came 
out as his own manager. He announced 
that hereafter he was going to pick his 
own plays, choose and drill his own com- 

anies, and go his own sweet way after 

is artistic goal. Some people were skep- 
tical. That was all right for a Mansfield, 
they said, but William Faversham— 


WELL, William Faversham, ex-mati- 
née idol, went his own way, and 
ever since he has been giving us in- 
teresting, worthy plays, interestingly 
performed; he has been constantly grow- 
ing in artistic stature; and, so far as 
we can observe, he is in no imminent 
danger of starvation. He is constantly 
pushing his goal farther ahead, and loom- 
ing ever larger on our stage. We wish 
some other actors would borrow some of 
his courage and ambition and follow 
his example—David Warfield, for in- 
stance. 

Since his break to independence Mr. 
Faversham has made six productions, 
four of them successfully. Three of the 
six plays were by Americans, two were 
in verse, and one was by William Shake- 
speare. There is distinctly no lack of 
variety in this selection. 

The first of these plays was “The 
World and His Wife,” by the modern 
Spanish dramatist, Echegaray, a drama 
highly esteemed on the Continent. Tt is 
the tragedy of gossip, and gains its cumu- 
lative suspense from the ever-growing 
and expanding malignity of scandalous 
small talk. It was a good play for its own 
sake, and it served an educational pur- 
pose as well. It was successful. 

Mr. Faversham next produced two 

lays of American authorship, “The Bar- 
be of New Orleans" (the winner in a 

rize competition) and “The Winding 
Way.” As neither was successful, we 
may dismiss them. They represented 
the actor’s desire to vary his repertoire 
with new native drama, and that was 
about all. He followed them with the 
most ambitious offering of his career, up 
to that point—Stephen Phillips’s “Herod.” 

“Herod” had been produced by Beer- 
bohm Tree in London in 1900, and Mr. 
Faversham had held the American rights 
ever since, but he waited till the autumn 
of 1909 to exercise them, wisely waited 


till his talents were ripe. ‘‘Herod” is 
the high-water mark of Stephen Phillips’s 
poetic achievement. His first play, 
“Paolo and Francesca,” containing much 
lovely verse, is not always theatrically 
effective; it is sometimes merely lyrical. 
But “Herod,” opulent with imagery, 
sustained on sonorous iambics, is none the 
less a swift, compact, passionate drama, 
entirely adapted to the requirements of 
the modern scenic stage, and maintaining 
throughout the high atmosphere of im- 
pending tragedy. It is, perhaps, the one 
successful poetic drama in our tongue of 
recent years. The plays which followed 
it from Mr. Phillips’s pen were steadily 
more and more inferior, the tragedy of 
his own dusking talents. Mr. Faveria 
selected the right drama for production. 

The one setting of this tragedy is the 
orientally splendid palace hall of Herod 
the Great. Here is not the loathsome 
Herod of “Salome,” but a dreamer of 
mighty dreams, and a tiger lover of Mari- 
amne, his queen. Yet his queen’s brother 
stands between him and ambition, so the 
young man is put away. In her revulsion 
at this deed the queen ceases to love him. 
Her own death follows by a train of nat- 
ural and inevitable consequences. In 
the last act suspense is found in the efforts 
of all the court to keep the knowledge of 
her death from Herod. But he learns of 






























it at last, and over her dead body his rea- 
son snaps. 

The actor of Herod is called upon to 
portray consuming ambition, a regal and 
tempestuous love, brokenhearted genef, 
incipient madness, and finally complete 
mental collapse; and all this be must do 
while rolling the sounding measures of 
blank verse from his tongue. It is not 
the task of a matinée idol. It is the task 
of a full-fledged actor, one of those big, 
heroic tasks upon which players fattened 
in the brave daysof old. But Mr. Faver- 
sham did not balk at it. Some of the 
transitions from rage to grief, from dream- 
ing to action, from sanity to madness, he 
did not make with the stinging sharpness 
of a Mansfeld, to be sure. His byplay 
lacked the variety and significance of an 
Irving’s. His voice was less sonorous, 
less beautifully modulated, than a Booth’s 
perhaps, and he did not preserve the 
rhythm of the verse with all the skill of 
a Julia Marlowe. But, nevertheless, his 
Herod was largely molded and consistent- 
ly tragic, and more than once he caught 
the fire of the verse and made a music in 
our ears, as when he exclaimed, planning 
a new Jerusalem: 


I dreamed last night of a dome of beaten gold, 
'To be a counter glory to the sun. 
There shall the eagle blindly dash himself, 


Cecilia Loftus, who is to play Ophelia in Faversham’s production of “Hamlet” next season 
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There the first beam shall strike, and there the 
moon 
Shall aim all night her argent archery. 


In his staging of the drama too, his 
arrangement of the stage, his handling of 
the crowds and processions, his sugges- 
tions of pomp and pageantry, he achieved 
color and picturesqueness, without ever 
resorting to meaningless movement or de- 
stroying the tragic atmosphere. A worthy 
production of the best modern example 
of the English poetic drama, it marked a 
long step forward in the actor’s career. 


ROM “Herod” he turned next to a 
prose fantasy, light and satiric in pur- 
ose, called “The Faun,” and written b 
dward Knoblauch, author of “Kismet” 
and joint author with Arnold Bennett of 
“ Milestones.” “The Faun” is an inter- 
esting play. It just misses being a fine 
one. It takes its name from the leading 
character, a mythical, innocent being cla 
in a leopard’s skin, who comes out of the 
garden of an English country estate, is 
dressed up in modern evening clothes, and 
becomes the guest at a house-party, where 
his uncontrollable impulses to obey his 
natural instincts and say whatever he 
thinks or do whatever he desires wreak 
comic havoc. 
play is that J. M. Barrie should have writ- 
ten it instead of Edward Knoblaueh. 
But yet “The Faun” was well -worth 
doing, and Mr. Faversham, leaping lightly 
and joyously from the andes, Datejepped 
and oarde: was a picturesque and 
appealing figure, and after he had donned 
civilized garments he still cleverly kept in 
mind the suggestion of leaping muscles 
beneath. 

This past season Mr. Faversham has 
revived a classic, Shakespeare's “Julius 
Cesar,” and revived it in opulent fash- 
ion, with as good actors as he could se- 
cure to support him and a distinct 
improvement of his own elocution over 
his work in “Herod.” He himself plays 
Mark Antony, giving the more inter- 
esting part of Brutus to Tyrone Power. 
Nor has he skimped Brutus to enlarge 
Antony. He has put himself into active 
competition for the audience's favor— 
or rather, let us say, he has tried to pre- 
serve the integrity of Shakespeare's play. 
His Antony is conspicuous for its youth- 
ful grace and fiery spirit. He is the 
Roman dandy awaking suddenly to the 
man of action. His oration in the Forum 
is notable for its forensic quality. Some 
old-timers may complain that his de- 
livery is too *colloquia!"; but this speech 
is first and foremost a dramatic harangue, 
not a piece of poetry. Moreover, we did 
not find that Mr. Faversham lost the 
rhythm nor the sonority of the verse. It 
was a fine achievement, immensely aided 
by the vivid, skilful acting of the care- 
fully drilled mob, so that Shakespeare's 
dramatic effect, aimed for here above all 
others,—the effect, that is, of a crowd of 
people swayed from a hostile point of view 
clar around at the end to an energet- 
ically friendly one,—was surely captured. 


THE public has enjoyed his young and 
virile Antony, and welcomed his 
revival of Shakespeare’s play. It has 
been, moreover, a boon to school children 
wherever it has been presented. It has 
won for the actor increased dignity, in- 


The real trouble with the . 


creased respect. More than ever, now, 
he will be looked upon, with other players 
like Mrs. Fiske, Sothern and Marlowe, 
Otis Skinner, George Arliss, and Henry 
Miller, to preserve for us the larger ele- 
ments in acting or the finer things in stage 
management and production. "err sea- 
son, indeed, he promises two productions, 
one of “Hamlet,” and one of a new play 
by Edward Knoblauch, on the large and 
picturesquely romantic lines of “ Kismet,” 
though with quite a different setting. 
Looking back on Mr. Faversham's 
career, we see that he has worked hard, 
and played many parts; that he began his 
training by playing both the classic 
drama and musical comedy; that he has 
had the benefit of stock work; that in his 
outh he came under the stimulating 
influence of Mrs. Fiske; and, finally, that 





William Faversham 
His Mark Antony is conspicuous for its youthful grace and fiery spirit 


he was not happy in his position of adored 
leading man, taking the easy róle assigned 
to him and playing it month after month, 
but sought, for his fullest expression, 
freedom to choose his own róles, to find 
his own plays, to mount his own produc- 
tions—the right to work and grow. Win- 
ning that freedom, with the varied train- 
ing in technique behind him, he was able 
in six seasons to forge to the front among 
actors, to take his place as one of the 
leaders of the stage, to whom we look 
for large things largely done. It will be 
found on investigation that all the play- 
ers who share this place with him have, 
like him, had a wide and varied training 
in many kinds of parts. The two things 
our actors most need are training and 
freedom. What can be done with these 
advantages Mr. Faversham has shown. 
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The Autobiography - 


of a 


‘Theatrical Press -Agent 


AM a theatrical press-agent. At 

least I was until a few weeks ago. 

My last four years have been spent 

in boosting other people; in the 
future I am going to boost myself. And 
to prove to myself that I have turned 
over a chapter of new leaves I intend to 
stick into this outpouring of a penitent 
heart all the first personal pronouns that 
will stay stuck. No one but a charity- 
worker ever got anything by being over 
modest; and Í am not a charity-worker, 
nor do Í intend to be one. 

I didn't quit because I failed. Far 
from it. When I gave my last employer 
the key to the office and bade good-by to 
the typewriter, I pocketed two hundred 
dollars as my final week's wages. If this 
modest sum is not Colonel Bogey for 
salaries in the publicity end of the show 
business then my name is not— Well, 
never mind what I’m named. Even a 
press-agent has a sense of shame, and 
sometimes prefers to be disassociated 
from his sordid past. Let me be nameless 
until I get this story into print. 

There are a lot of I’s, me's and 
my's in these two opening paragraphs, 
but I've only started. For four years 
I've never had a chance to pound out 
these words for the public prints and 
mean myself. For four years they 
have spattered my publicity output the 
way dandelions sprinkle a spring lawn. 
But they always referred to stars or 
managers, the alleged authors of the 
articles. 

However, managers and stars don't 
write—at least the great, seething major- 
vs of them don’t. Lindley Mur v. some 
of them will tell you, runs a resta "ant 
and cabaret-show on Forty-second Street, 
and Dr. Eliot is a country cousin of the 
sable-haired Maxine. Nine tenths of the 
things they seem to write are written by 
press-agents, and I for one am tired of 
prying my way into print under the nom 
de plume of a twentieth-century Malaprop 
or a Broadway Bottom. From now on I 
am going to wallow in Ps. And when 
I a “I” I mean me. 

heatrical "boosters" are invariably 
taken from the editorial staff of news- 
papers—myself among the lot. Almost 
from the time I had been tossed out of 
college with a useless sheepskin in one 
hand, a pipe in the other, a chip on each 
shoulder, and the metaphorical bit in 
my teeth, I had been a newspaper man. 
Eventually I became the big man on the 
paper—the "star" reporter. After a 
couple of years of that I reached down 
from the high plane on which I sat and 
took the chair, desk, office, and sang- 
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froid of the dramatic editor. For four 

years I held down the chair and desk, 

kept the key to the squalid office, and 

carefully displayed the sang-froid. Then 
became a press-agent. 

All dramatic critics become press- 
agents. Toward the end of my incum- 
bency of office I inadvertently went so far 
in the praise of a deserving female star in 
a peculiarly good part that the bill-boards, 
shop-windows, trolley-cars, and ash-cans 
for leagues around were smeared with 
appropriate quotations from my eulogistic 
review. 

For no reason save their own merits, 
the play and principal player did a land- 
office business. Certainly I do not con- 
jure myself into the belief that what 
I thought and wrote had anything to 
do with putting a million dollars into 
the box-office of the theater where the 
attraction in question was playing. I 
like myself, but not so much as to think 
for a minute that I could make a bad 

lay or a bad actor do a good business on 
Broadway. 

At any rate, this gratuitous and 
deserved commendation attracted the 
attention of other actresses and, in turn, 
of their managers. One of the former, a 
woman of whom I had never even heard, 
arrived at the conclusion that I, if any- 
one, could make her famous as a vaude- 
ville head-liner. She expressed her 
opinion at the time the editor of my paper 
took exception to an article I had written 
and he had published. The actress (She 
wasn't that; she was only on the stage— 
but what else can I call her?) offered me 
a hundred dollars a week to exploit her. 
I took the job. 

The lady had a lot of high-priced 
photographs, an assortment of near- 
diamonds, and a collection of chestless 
and backless gowns which rustled when- 
ever she walked, and represented an 
enormous outlay of stage-money on the 
part of her former manager, from whom 
she had recently separated because he 
would not give her the leading part in 
a musical comedy which he was about 
to produce. 

She wished to be billed as “The Newest 
American Beauty," and I, in the róle of 
Marco Polo or Luther Burbank, or 
whoever is supposed to discover such 
trifles, set about revealing her to the multi- 
tude. My salary, if I remember correctly, 
continued eight weeks. To earn it I 
sent a batch of photographs to the vaude- 
ville man on each metropolitan paper. I 
sent them out five days before the lady's 
New York opening. Just once. On the 
back of every picture the subject's name 


was carefully inscribed. Below the name 
appeared her own modest description: 


The Newest American Beauty. 
Queen of Song and Pulchritude. 


"What her “act” was like I don’t know. 
I never saw it. Through friendship for 
me the theatrical men on the various 
dailies published the pictures, and those 
with a sense of humor printed in “caps” 
the lady's hyperbolic estimate of herself. 
Whether or not my press-work was satis- 
factory, makes no difference. My sala 
continued; I did nothing to earn it; and, 
deciding that a profession so quickly 
mastered must be easy, I concluded to 
follow it, and follow it hard. By this time 
the lady had left the music-halls and 
returned to her old job, so I was forced 
to look for another chance. 

I didn’t have to look long. Because I 
could slap Alan Dale on the back, had 
a nodding acquaintance with William 
Winter; and from force of habit dropped 
the usual “Mister” in addressing other 
reviewers of plays, I was supposed to have 
an inside track to editorial rooms along 
Park Row, Herald Square, and Long 
Acre, where the big New York papers 
are being whirled into circulation all 
day long and most of the night. I was a 
desirable asset, and forthwith was taken 
on by a manager who had a young lady 
on his staff of stellar attractions—a youn 
lady who, to use his own words, “ha 
Marlowe backed off the boards." He said 
all she needed was a good play, a theater, 
and a lot of publicity. He could supply 
the vehicle and the house, and he felt 
sure I was the one to reach the news- 

apers. I partially agreed with him. 
He offered me a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a week and expenses for fifty-two 
consecutive weeks, and I knew I could 
handle the job. We shook hands, and I 
started to work the next day. . 

My stunt at the start was to make 
the young lady famous as an actress. 
Her play turned out to be one of the 
season's big hits, and so the initial task 
was hardly Herculean. She was pretty 
and bright and young—three qualities 
which made newspapers and a certain 
set of weekly and monthly periodicals 
anxious to interview her, publish photo- 
graphs of her, and print romantic stories 
about her. Through a chain of fourteen 
hundred daily and weekly publications 
in the. United States and Canada, this 
charming young woman was exploited 
with extraordinary success. Two hun- 
dred and sixty odd photographs of her in 
two hundred and sixty odd poses were 
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She wished to be billed as “The Newest American Beauty" 


made at my direction and published at 
my earnest 
hibiting her playing with her dolls (all 
young actresses collect and play with 
dolls). at work in her garden, rowing a 
boat, sailing a sloop, writing her memoirs, 
at home with her books, consulting her 
dressmaker, dictating to her secretary, 
stepping into her limousine, entering the 
stage door, broiling a steak, mending her 
little brother's stockings, riding her favor- 
ite saddle-horse, playing golf, and watch- 
ing a baseball-game. In photographers’ 
studios ninety-seven more negatives were 
exposed, displaying the star in every 
conceivable kind of costume. With these 
and the less stilted snap-shots and flash- 
lights I plastered the national press, and 
although she had no dolls, never had 
puttered around a garden, couldn't row 
a boat, hadn't the slightest idea of a 
sloop, possessed no literary ability (not 
even enough to write memoirs), had no 
library, couldn't cook, had no little 
brother, couldn't ride a horse, didn't 
understand golf, and loathed baseball, 
the pictures got into print, and my stories 
with them. So far all was well and easy. 
I had made good. 


One day my employer came to me, 


solicitation—pictures ex- 


lighted a fresh cigar, tilted back his chair, 
cleared his throat, and said: 

“T see Ellen Terry, Dusé" (he alluded 
to her just as a pinochle-player might be 
expected to allude to anyone with a name 
spelled D-u-s-e), “and Maude Adams 
are writing for the magazines. Why not 
my star? If they can write, why can't 
she? Any chorus-girl can bust into 
the newspapers and be called an actress. 
The magazines are the stuff, my boy. 
Let's climb aboard the big wagon." 

I told him I would see what I could 
do. At luncheon, while scanning an early 
edition of an evening paper, I ran across 
a half-column interview with a prominent 
New Yorker who had just returned from 
a leisurely trip around the world. By 
the ship-news reporters he was quoted as 
saying that he had learned more during 
his journey than he had during his entire 
previous lifetime. On the same page of 
the paper there was a longer story 
chronicling the arraignment in a police 
court of a young graduate of a leading 
girls’ college. She had been arrested for 
shop-lifting, and in spite of her con- 
nections seemed bound for Black- 
well's Island or the Elmira Penitentiary. 
The subject-matter of the two articles, 





and their juxtaposition, gave me an idea. 
Our star had made a trip to South 
Africa sometime during her extreme 
Ie and since then had journeyed tc 
:urope once, and had played the small 
and big towns between New York and 
San Francisco so often that she could call 
most of the hotel-clerks by name. | 
went back to the office and sketched ou: 
three magazine articles. One was to 
prove conclusively that while a boy or 
girl could get a smattering of knowledge 
by going to school and college, the on: 
good way to a complete and well-rounded 
education lay in constant travel. By a 
more or less natural process of reasoning 
I might have established the fact tha: a 
burlesque actress of sixty who had played 
one-night stands ever since the days of 
“The Black Crook” was far more en- 
lightened than any woman or man of 
ninety who had spent her or his life at 
home in study. But I didn’t go to thar 
extreme. I wrote the article; and, signed 
by the lady star, it appeared in one of 
our best and most popular monthly maga- 
zines. With the aid of a liberal selection 
from my colossal assemblage of pictures 
of the fair creature the story made quite 
a showing. It tickled the manager and 
pleased the star; so I wrote another, and 
called it, “Real versus Stage Scenery: 
or, America from a Car-Window.” This 
appeared with illustrations in a well- 
known weekly. Of course the sweet 
Thespian was the author. From a down- 
and-out friend I bought several hundred 
kodak-films which he had exposed while 
an ensign in the navy. Developed, they 
disclosed views of the interesting towns 
and peoples which fringe the Seven Seas, 
and around thirty of them I wrote, “The 
Wide, Wide World Through the Lens of 
a Camera and the Eyes of an Actress.” 
This yarn also got on the news-stands as 
the literary output of the young woman 
who thought Haon was a game and 
Bombay a relish. 

About the time the third article came 
from the presses my employer decided 
to cut into the literary field himself. He 
said he had a great title—' Why Some 
Plays Fail." I reminded him that my 
year was about finished, but admitted 
that his idea was both tremendous and 
unique. He renewed my contract for an- 
other fifty-two weeks, and I immediately 
undertook to tell the nation over his 
signature why the majority of dramatic 
and musical pieces produced by other 
and less able men were headed for the 
storehouse before they had even opened. 
During the preceding theatrical season 
he had presented four successes and no 
failures. By subtle allusions to this fortu- 
nate and irrefutable fact, I proved beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that he was the 
savior of the American stage. If anyone 
doubted it he could look at the score- 
card—four times at bat, four clean hits, 
percentage 1,000! Truth may be stranger 
than fiction, but I doubt it. If there be 
any such thing as imaginative literature, 
this was it; and it was published at the 
very front of one of the most widely 
circulated high-class monthlies in Amer- 
ica.  Passing-strange fiction I call it 
And excellent publicity. The stones 
must have been worth reading, else they 
would never have been molded into type 
But it was a sorry day for me when I put 
the first one across the editorial plate. 
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That day, or a few days later, when mana- 
gerial Broadway realized what had been 
done, all the press-agents were “sick’d” 
on the magazine editors, and the begin- 
ning of the end was in sight. 

Still it was a good graft while it lasted. 
By dint of a gigantic nerve and applica- 
tion worthy of a better cause I managed, 
besides carrying on my routine work, to 
publish four more articles “written” by 
my employer, who, after a while, actually 
began to believe he had composed them. 
I don’t suppose the sudden rush of author- 
ship to his head had much to do with his 
downfall. Rather, I believe it was his 
mastodonic egotism. He was a great 
showman, and in some ways a great man; 
but he somehow gathered the idea that, 
because he could produce plays success- 
fully, he could whip anybody at any old 
game. He tried the stock market, failed, 
and ever since has remained in a semi- 
comatose state so far as theatrical activity 
is concerned. I had barely finished my 
second year playing Cyrano to his 
Christian when the Big Wind blew and 
I found myself out of a job. 

A kind friend wished to do me a good 
turn. A musical comedy was about to 
be produced on Broadway. He was to 
be the star. The show looked so good 
that the author, manager, star, and all 
their sundry advisers agreed it would be 
useless to “try it on the dog.” The game 
was to open “cold” in the Big Town and 
get the Big Money. They wanted me to 
handle it. Would I do it for a hundred 
and fifty dollars a week? The producer, 
when he put the query, pulled out a roll 
of yellow-backs that looked like a load 
of lettuce. I knew the job wasn't worth 
the salary, but some fool instinct coupled 
with the “please-do-it-for-my-sake” of 
the good friend turned my head, and I 
fell. Possibly the knowledge that there 
were no ‘“nom-de-plumed” magazine 
articles attached to the position hurried 
the decision. 

We lasted four weeks. On the last night 
the star sent for me. I found him in 
tears in his dressing-room. The man- 
ager was broke, and had left town; it was 
salary-day, and both chorus and principals 
must be paid; there was no money in the 
box-office. 

To save his reputation I contributed 
half of the necessary coin, and he the 
rest. The salary-list was thirty-two 
hundred dollars a week, so you can 
figure it out for yourself. That night 
the chorus ate whatever they pleased, 
and drank ditto ad lib. I went across the 
street and philosophized over a glass of 
cream ale and a quarter’s worth ol corned 
beef and cabbage. After I paid the check, 
there were two nickels and a penny left— 
all the money I had in the world. 

During my two years as a press-agent 
I had earned thirteen thousand dollars, 
and had eleven cents to prove it. Also, I 
was out of a job. The fact that the greater 

art of these twenty-four months had 
been spent in New York struck me as 
significant. Maybe, if I cut loose from 
Broadway and pursued my vocation in 
the tall grass districts, I would have 
more success in saving money, even 
though my salary wasn’t so large. For 
two weeks I stood off the landlord, while 
I looked around in search of a position 
that would permit me not only to get 
out of town, but also to stay away long 


enough to view “America from a car- 
window” and put some savings in the 
bank. Several opportunities presented 
themselves, but in each case the show was 
going on the road to be whipped into 
shape, and then brought to New York 
in the hope of endorsement. My services 
were in demand because my Pientahip 
for the New York critics still led managers 
to believe I would be useful in obtaining 
the endorsement. I declined all these 
chances, and my patience and the land- 
lord’s were finally rewarded. 

A man about my age, who had been 
in the theatrical business ever since he 
was a youngster, had purchased the 
costumes, "paper," scenery, and road- 
rights of a musical comedy which had 
failed a year before because the producer 
lacked the funds to keep it going. With 
a fair-sized bank-roll behind it the piece 
should have made a lot of money. My 
friend, the new owner, had engaged a 
small but competent cast, two members 
of which were immensely popular in the 
West, and he was going out to “clean 
up" on week and one-night stands as 
far removed from Times Square as 
possible. If I would couple up with him 
and go ahead of the show, he would give 
me seventy-five dollars a week and 
twenty-five per cent. of all profits, after 
his original investment, five thousand 
dollars, had been paid back. I agreed 
to gamble with him on that basis, hur- 
riedly prepared a lot of advance notices 
and "feature" stories, borrowed enough 
money to pay my room-and-board bill, 
and was ready to jump on in advance 
within four days. 

“How about pictures and cuts?” said 
I a few hours before my train started 
for the opening town, Richmond, Virginia. 
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“Suffering codfish!” he cried. “Weve 
forgotten the most important thing! It’s 
too late to have photographs made— 
much less cuts! Can't you fake 'em?" 

Never had I been forced to descend so 
far in the effort to bunco the public, 
but others had; and as we simply had 
to have pictorial displays in lobbies, 
show-windows, and newspapers, I told 
him I would try. Two blocks away from 
the hall where we were rehearsing there 
was a shop which dealt in theatrical 
frames; that is, they made the portable 
wood-and-glass affairs that enclose dis- 
plays of portraits and flash-lights, such 
as are found in every theater-lobby during 
the show season. I bought of the pro- 
prictor a fine set suitable for hotel, theater, 
and window work. They contained pic- 
tures of the principals and scenes in a 
gorgeous musical comedy that had gone 
broke in Pittsburgh three weeks before. 
The owners had never paid for them, and 
I got the lot for fifty dollars. While the 
name of the old show was being painted 
out and that of ours slapped on, I 
hustled around to a theatrical photog- 
rapher and purchased ten dozen loose 
photographs of good-looking chorus- 
girls. None of them were in our company, 
but that didn't matter. At an engraving 
plant I bought an assortment of second- 
hand electrotypes of various faces and 
sizes, threw them and the pictures in my 
trunk, ordered the frames expressed to 
me at Richmond, caught the train, and 
was off. 

We opened to good business, and it 
continued throughout our course down 
the Atlantic Coast to Florida. In the 
first three weeks the profits were nearly 
five thousand dollars, and I had visions 
of finishing the season with eight or ten 





“The magazines are the stuff, my boy. Let's climb aboard the big wagon” 
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thousand of my own in a bank, a safe- 
deposit box, a stocking or some other 
hiding-place. About that time we struck 
regions where the crops had been poor, 
where strikes had thrown thousands out 
of work, or where floods had completely 
knocked into a cocked hat all local desire 
to patronize the lyric and dramatic arts. 
To make expenses I had to resort to every 
known trick, and several hitherto un- 
dreamt of. Jewel robberies, beauty con- 
tests, milk-baths, benefits, cut rates to 
lodges, cash prizes to the persons who 
could guess the correct weight of the fat 
comedian and the tender age of the 
blond chorus-girl who kicked second on 
the O. P. side in the opening number—I 
tried all of these stunts, and more. 

In a city largely populated by Roman 
Catholics I advertised the tenor as the 
Pope’s favorite cousin and, next to 
Caruso, the world’s best voice. Not only 
that, but I made him get upat daybreak 
and sing an “Ave Maria” in the local 
cathedral. He really was there with the 
vocal apparatus, and we turned them 
away matinée and night. 


The soubrette was my life-saver, and 
I worked her to a frazzle. Before we 
had been out six weeks I had her engaged 
to two governors’ sons and the pet off- 
spring of a wealthy Southern brewer. 
In Carolina she gave out interviews about 
her family before the war—the planta- 
tions they had owned, the battles they 
had won, and the slaves they had pos- 
sessed. 

But the stories didn’t draw busi- 
ness for some reason—possibly because 
the South had been handed that line of 
talk too often. So when we struck 
Georgia I shuffled the cards and dealt 
her a fresh hand. She became a great- 
granddaughter of General Sherman, told 
how glad she was that he had marched 
to the sea, and announced to newspaper 
reporters that of all the Civil W. 
generals she liked her great granddad 
and Ben Butler best. 

This made a few people so mad that 
they came to the theater to see what sort 
of a lunatic the young lady was; but, as 
most of the irate patrons were negroes 
at a quarter a throw, I called the game off 


and put her back on the matrimon: 
hook. Meanwhile we were working towarc 
New Orleans, and barely getting b: 
financially; dissensions over back salane 
had arisen in the chorus; the leading 
woman and the “heavy” were threaten- 
ing to quit, and my partner wired thi 
the end was in sight unless better luci 
made our acquaintance soon. From wha: 
I could learn of the territory ahead 
nothing but a miracle could get us 
the Pacific Coast. 

In a Gulf port where we were booked 
for week I annexed a fit of the blues, anc 
was on the point of wiring back my advice 
to close while the closing was good, wher 
Opportunity came knocking at my door 
I heard the knock, opened the door, in- 
vited him in, and gave him a chair. 

By doing so I turned a master. trick— 

ardon me for saying it, but I did 
inne of eating sage-brush, cactus, or 
mesquite, and walking the ties, we had 
our own diner and Pullman when we 
finally rolled across the desert and inte 
picturesque California. 

(To be continued) 
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IMMY NOLAN'S first official act, 

on becoming lightweight champion 

of the world, was to marry Helen 

Lonegan. For three years thereafter 
he held his wife and his championship; 
then he lost them both in a night, as he 
had won them. The woman went first— 
with his sparring partner; and Jimmy, on 
learning the news, virtually presenta 
the title to the man he happened to be 
fighting. A great deal of money changed 
hands in the wrong way, and Jimmy be- 
came exceedingly unpopular in the sport- 
ing world. 

lhis in preface. It explains why Jimmy, 
after a certain riotous interval, awoke 
one morning to find himself broke. dis- 
credited, and twenty-five pounds above 
the weight limit w hich custom and con- 
venience have set for those who yearn 
to distinguish themselves in the light- 
weight division. He canvassed about 
among his acquaintances until he secured 
a place on the training staff of an aspiring 
middleweight; then he settled down to 
the dead monotony of a life which had 
become irksome too soon. 

A fighter who has allowed dissipation 
and soft living definitely to increase his 
weight, is a burdened swimmer in the 
shallows of pugilism. A "heavy" may 
compute his displacement in terms of 
tonnage if he pleases, but smaller craft 
must conhne themsely es to dehned limits. 
A “welter,” a middleweight, a“ bantam,” 
a featherweight, ora lightweight who has 


gone above the limit of his particular 
class is neither flesh nor fowl. Physio- 
logical changes in his tissues have disquali- 
fied him for everything except the training 
camp and small catch-weight battles. He 
is too heavy for his natural class, and 
too light for the next one above. 

When Jimmy was champion, he had 
forced challengers to meet him at 135 
pounds or under. This was two pounds 
more than the previous standard, but 
a champion, by virtue of his position, 
may do these things. It had always been 
difficult for Jimmy to make 133 without 
impairing his strength. 


THE commonplace pugilist who, after 

Jimmy’s demise, had taken the title 
from the equally commonplace fighter to 
whom Jimmy had donated it, was smart 
enough to drop the weight back to 133. 
Jimmy knew that in his changed con- 
dition it would be impossible for him ever 
to train so low 

I say impossible. The time did come 
when Jimmy made 133, but in doing so 
he achieved the impossible. 

From Commonplace No. 2 the title 
passed to the man who had held it 
before Jimmy entered the field. He was 
old and decrepit, and the rigors of 
training camp eventually gave him the 
tuberculosis, but he took the lightweight 
banner out of the hands of its defamers, 
and held it gallantly for six months. 
‘Then consumption got it away from him, 





and it passed, by default, to the man 
who happened to be in the ring with the 
veteran when tuberculosis knocked him 
out. This man always believed that he 
won the title, but those who knew laughed 
with the old champion in his grave. 

The man’s name was Tornado Black. 
He had once been Jimmy's sparring part- 
ner. He had also stolen Jimmy's wife. 

Professional pugilists are not ordinarily 
men of fine emotion, but Jimmy had 
thought a good deal of Helen Lonegan. 
Only his ring-training had prevented 
him, two years before, from killing 
Tornado Black. It is against fighting 
ethics to dispose of a man so definitely 
that he has no chance for a return 
engagement. Now, when Jimmy learned 
that his former sparring partner, not 
satisfied with stealing his wife, had stolen 
his championship, he went mad. 

“Im going to kill him," he wrote 
Harry Belmore. — "I'll take the title 
away from that if I have to 
take his heart with it.” 

Belmore had been Jimmy’s manager 
and trainer in the old days. He was deeply 
versed in the ways of the ring. When he 
learned that, trained down to the minute, 
Jimmy now weighed 142 pounds, he 
shook his head. But, being also aware of 
Jimmy’s reasons for desiring to regain the 
championship, he wrote the challenge and 
got the sport editors to bully the Tornado 
into accepting it. Perhaps Helen Lone- 
gan helped a little too. She must have 
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urged the Tornado to fight, if only 
to establish her importance. The weight 
was fixed at 133, both men to scale five 
hours before the fight. The date was set 
for the middle of May. 
Jimmy had two months in which to 
reduce his weight from 142 to 133 pounds. 
Nine pounds! Suppose you run fifteen 
miles every day, box two hours, shadow- 
box an hour, pull at weights, skip rope, 
punch the bag, live on a strict diet, and 
sleep just the length of time your health 
requires. Suppose you do this for six 
Capital Stock $3,950,000 months—at ihe end of that time you 
|| | weigh 142 pounds. You must still take off 
New York | | another nine pounds. From what part 
: —— ] | of your body is that nine pounds going 
P to come? 

Jimmy knew. It would come from his 
strength, every ounce of it. Some would 
be healthy fat, the kind Nature stores 
up for desperate emergency and doesn't 
mean any man to use; the rest would be 

| his very life, his muscles, his energy, his 
| vitality. The Tornado had nothing to 
| do except train easily and keep himself 
| in condition; Jimmy had to labor, thirst, 
| and starve. 

During the first five weeks he worked 
| extra hard, ate a little less, cut his water 
supply as much as he could without 
positive discomfort, and lost precisely 
two pounds. He could have gone into 
the ring and licked the Tornado 
with one hand. His old speed, wind and, 
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| “Tornado Black! Champion lightweight of the world” 





most of all, his wonderful endurance were 
back. The dopesters watched fist him. 
then the Tornado, predicting a quick 
finish and a new champion. 

But at the end of the fifth week Jimmy 
started on the "drying-out" process. 
If there is any torture in this world or 
the next equal to the torture of drying- 
out, it is yet to be discovered. Any 
physiology will tell you that a man's body 
is composed of so much water and so 
much dust and devilment. The exact 
figures do not come to mind, but there i5 
an enormous proportion in favor of the 
water. It would appear that to squeeze 
out some of this water would be an easy 
matter; one not involving immense 
hardships or difficulties at least. 


SUCH, undoubtedly, is the case when 
one is drinking plentifully. Twenty 
minutes of hard tennis would cost the 
man in average physical condition ? 
pound; an hour in a Turkish bath would 
melt off five. He is full of water. Let this 
man, though, train himself down to the 
very crux of condition; then, suddenly, 
cut his supply of liquids in half. He can 
go through the same tennis and the same 
bath without losing three pounds, and, 
in addition, the bath will have greath 
depleted his strength. It is like making 
lemonade out of lemons which already 
have been squeezed. 

After the drying-out began, Jimmy n? 








The Last Ounce, by L. C. Moise 


longer worked in tights. He wore two 
suits of heavy flannel underwear, a double 
sweater, and about his waist a thick 
woolen bandage. They made him sweat 
where he needed it most, but they were 
not comfortable. So laden, he started 
in each morning with one sparring 
partner; wore him out; boxed a while 
with the other; wrestled with the alter- 
nate; skipped rope for a half-hour; 
worked endlessly with the weights and 
pulleys; threw the medicine-ball; wrestled 
some more; boxed some more; skipped 
rope some more; and so on, all day. 
Sometimes he wanted a drink of water; 
in fact, he wanted one all the time. 
Once in a great while he got it. His food 
was carefully scanned for any trace of 
fluids; if Harry had caught him eating 
a boiled potato, there would have been 
murder. His nerves were at the highest 
ossible tension; the flannel underwear 
itched abominably; yet it was imperative 
that he preserve a demeanor of calm 
and quietude. For a drying-out fighter 
to become irritable is destruction. He 
cannot even waste his energy in anger. 
Once in a while Jimmy calmed himself 
by lashing out savagely at a sparring 
partner. This usualy meant a few 


The crowd surged to its feet as they thundered across the ring 





minutes of insensibility for the partner, 
but so long as it acted as balm to Fong's 
seething soul it could not be discounte- 
nanced by anyone except the partner 
himself. There was nothing particularly 


vicious about Jimmy, but if you take any | 
man and wrap him up in bandages which | 


scratch his skin, cut off his water until 
his throat is a roaring furnace, then maul 
him about for a half-hour, he is apt to 


forget one or two of the gentler cour- | 


tesies. 

During the first week of this treatment 
Jimmy shed three pounds; during the 
next, one. This brought him down to 
136. Looking him over from head to foot, 
you could not have put your finger on 
any spot of his body and said, “ Another 
ounce will come off here.'' The muscles 
of his back showed as sharp and distinct 
as those of his forearm. His thighs, 
front, side, and back were lean and 
sinewy like a wild beast's. The back of 
his legs, where most men carry from ten 
to fifteen pounds of superfluous flesh, 
were sharp against the bone. Every mus- 
cle and vein of his neck was as clear as 
though it had been cut in bas-relief. The 
skin was drawn tight on his jaws and 
cheeks; his eyes were like deep, blue 
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3d. The Usual contingent 
policy-dividends, based on theCom- 
pany searnings.stillfurtherreduce 
the cost each year after the first 
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TheBestWay 


In any business there's just one “best 


way" and that way pays. Soin life in- | 


surance: thebest way isthe up-to-date 


. | 
non-agency Way, because It saves for you 


much ofthe money that generally goes 
foragency-expense. Theleading non- 
agency institution in this country — 
the one that thus saves for you is the 


POSTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $50,000,000 
ASSETS, $10,000,000 

You arrange for your POSTAL LIFE Policy 
direct — by mail or personally at the Company's 
headquarters: you're not bothered by a, life- 
insurance agent nor misinformed or misled by 
anyone and your Policy is not saddled with 
yearly commissions to middlemen. 


’Twill Pay You 


to arrange your insurance-protection with the 
POSTAL LIFE: its policy safeguards the 
family; lifts the mortgage on the home; keeps 
the young folks in school; ensures old-age inde- 
pendence; is safe when banks fai]. 
cost to arrange a policy is very low. 

You'll be interested in finding out just what 
the Company can and wil! do for you, personally. 

Just write and say: "Mail me life insurance 
particular: as mentioned in the AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE for April. 


Be sure to give: 
1. Your full name 
2. Your occupation 
3. The exact date of your birth 


You'll e full oth 


promp 


cial information 
y mail. Noagenttcillbe sent. 








Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


Nassau & Liberty Sts., New York 
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“Quit playin’ for a knockout. 


Cut 'im up” 





furnaces. You would hardly have recog- 
nized it as the face of the man who had 
weighed in at 142 pounds eight weeks 
before. 

Yet he had lost only seven of the nine 
pounds. The other two would not come 
off for five days; one on the day before, 
and the other on the day of the fight. 
There was no use in prolonging the tor- 
ment. There was just one way in which 
those two pounds could be discarded, 
and Jimmy and Belmore knew and 
dreaded it. In the meantime the momen- 
tary difficulty was to restrain Nature 
from rushing to the replenishment of 
the depleted fat tissues. The exercise 
had to be kept up constantly; the woolens 
could not be laid aside for a moment; 
there could be less and less water. 
Nature was ready to snatch every drop 
and turn it into the drained reservoirs. 
She was like a good old mother with a 
son who had suddenly and inexplicably 
lost his appetite, ready to heap his plate 
if he showed the least desire for food, 
hovering ever hopeful and anxious at 
his impatient elbow. 

The real fight was going on in Jimmy's 
training quarters. If he could conquer 
Nature and keep his strength, the 
lornado's days as a champion were 
ended. But could he? The daily sport- 
writers, who had long since awakened 


to the predominant issue, were sure he 
could not. As rhe daily sport-wntes 
are quite frequently misguided, this dis- 
turbed neither Jimmy nor Belmore, but 
it made a vast difference in the betting 
On the day before the fight, two to on 
was offered on the Tornado by men who 
depended on their betting judgment for 
existence. 


"THAT same day found Jimmy grimly at 
work, his stomach so empty that ^ 
could feel the walls, as he expressed 1t 
"stickin' agn each other," and hs 
throat parched a pure, dusty white. 1" 
weight at noon was 134 pounds 7 ounces: 
He drank a little milk, and straightway 
went to 134 pounds 15 ounces. 

“We'll take a pound of that of 
afternoon," said Belmore. ‘Can y sàn? 
ic?" f 

Jimmy nodded reluctantly. “T hot- 
room, huh?” 

“That’s it." 

Se dnm moved his training quarte? 
to a Turkish bath, two blocks from the 
ringside. The bath had a gymnasium 
where he could continue his workout 
It also had a room heated to 150 degre 
where he could take off that extra thirty- 
seven ounces. _ à tp 

Now a peculiar thing happened. '/ 
to the time he moved into the bat™ 


this 
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The Tornado dropped sen 


Jimmy, although becoming thinner every 
day, had retained his brightness of eye, 
his quickness of movement, his energy, 
in short. At the end of an afternoon 
spent between the hot-room and the 
gymnasium, this had fled. It was as 
though the heat in slicing off a pound had 
removed it from the spirit instead of the 
body. Both Belmore and Jimmy had 
known that this would be the effect; they 
depended on a night of sleep to Naa 
the missing vigor. It did in part 
nine o’clock on the morning JU tek fight 
Jimmy weighed just 133 pounds 15 
ounces, and the fire burned again in his 
eyes. Only the trained vision of his mana- 
ger saw the pallor in his face, the barely 
perceptible lassitude in his actions, as he 
went through a light work-out in the gym. 
At ten o'clock he was given a little 
milk, and an hour later sent, not to the 
hot-room this time, but to the steam- 
cabinet. There the same vapor which 
slowly drained away his weight made a 
slight recompensation in the shape 
of moisture. There was really no addition, 
but Jimmy felt one, and was happy. 
At noon, after drinking more milk, he 
turned the scales at 133 pounds 10 ounces. 
His face was drawn with anguish; his 
eyes were bloodshot and contracted. 
"Damn it!" he inveighed savagely 
against Belmore as the latter walked 


senseless to the floor 





away with the milk-bottle. 
t have some more milk, or go bugs! 
Hear?" Belmore silently handed him a 
lemon—perhaps the expression origi- 
nated on somesuchoccasionas this. Jimmy 
sucked it dry in a breath, while his 
manager talked soothingly. 

"Only three hours more," he ad- 
monished. ''Y' ain't goin’ t throw up 
your chances for that?" 

Jimmy groaned, and followed him back 
to the steam-cabinet. 

At one o'clock he weighed 133 pounds 
8 ounces; an hour later, 133 pounds 4 
ounces. He plead for a glass of milk, 
and was sternly, even brutally, refused. 

His breath came and went like that of an 
exhausted man; his eyes became glazed; 
he was almost dying of thirst. Meanwhile 
the steam fed silently on that mysterious 
force we call vitality, nerve, life, and à 
hundred other things. At five minutes 
of three o'clock Jimmy weighed precisely 
132 pounds r5 ounces. 

* He'll get th’ other ounce between here 
an' th' scales," predicted Belmore sagely. 
He did; how, God only knows. He must 
have sucked it out of the air. When he 
stepped on the scales they were quiet 
for a moment; then the beam swung 
slowly upward, balanced, dropped down, 
rose again, hung still. It had stopped 
exactly in the center. 
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Civil Engineer 


Street and No. 


Qualify for 
the Boss's Salary 


It makes you envious when 
you catch a glimpse of the pay 
envelope some other fellow 
gets. You wish you were 
getting what he gets. 

He once earned no more 
than you do. You can earn 
what he now earns. It’s all 
a matter of knowing as much 
about the work as he knows 
You can acquire that very 
knowledge in spare time 
through the help of the 
International Correspond- 
ence Schools which have 
been raising salaries for 
over 21 years. 


Can you read and write? 
Then the way is open. It 
doesn’t matter where you live, 
how little schooling you have 
had, or what little spare time 
you have. The I. C. S. will 
go to you and train you in 
your own home. 

To learn how the I. C. S 
can help you costs you noth- 
ing. Mark the coupon oppo- 
site your chosen occupation 
and mail it to the I. C. S. 
They will send you the 

Don’t begrudge the other 
fellow his pay. Get out your- 
self for a better position and 
more salary. Mark and mail 


the coupon N O W. 


facts. 


T INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS ! 


Box 911, SCRANTON, PA. 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Zelepbone Expert 
Arch 

Boise Contractor 
Arehiteetural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conereto Constrnetion 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 


Advertising 
Commercial Illustratini 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin: 
English Branches 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Poultry Farming 


Teacher 
Agriculture 
Chemist 





Present Occupation. 





Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 


Industrial Designing 
Spanish 


French 
German 


















Explain, without further obligation on m y Part how] 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 
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Nothing could be more in- 
dicative of the enormous pur- 
chasing power of Literary 
Digest subscribers than the 
above figures show. Think of 
it! Two hundred forty-five 
million dollars! This vast sum 
would build a fleet of forty- 
one first-class battleships. It 
would wipe out the entire 
national debts of the Central 
American Republics of Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Salva- 
dor, and still leave enough 
to clean the slate for Cuba 
and Santo Domingo—with a 
matter of more than a mil- 
lion left over! 

These figures are not im- 
aginary. They are the result 
of a census which the pub- 
lishers have taken among 
their subscribers. A direct 
personal letter was mailed in 
which these questions were 
asked: 

“Do you own an automo- 
bile?" 

“What is its make?" 

"What is your vocation?" 

Answers were received from 
seventy per cent. of those 
addrest, location nation-wide. 
The largest city was repre- 
sented as well as the smallest 
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Literary Digest Subscribers 


Pay $245,000,000 
for Automobiles 


The]iterary Digest 


NEW YORK CITY 


The American Magazine 


village. It was proved that 
102,695 motor-cars had been 
bought from 181 different 
makers at an average cost of 
$2,391.00 per car. 

Thirty -five per cent.— 
92,450—of the total circula- 
tion consists of men of purely 
commercial activities — the 
class that is potentially auto- 
mobile buyers. They need 
cars in their business—they 
buy them for their pleas- 
ure. — 

More manufacturers and 
merchants subscribe for The 
Literary Digest in proportion 
to its total circulation than 
for any other publication of 
general character in the 
United States. 

In fact, no other magazine 
can show so large a percent- 
age of yearly subscribers who 
are possible automobile buy- 
ers and who are responsive to 
automobile advertising. Di- 
gest subscribers have a taste 
for the good things of life— 
and, what is more, they have 
the inclination and the means 
to grati y their tastes. They 
represent the most progress- 
ive citizens, the most suc- 
cessful men and women in 
the country to-day. 
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“All right?” Belmore snapped at the 
officials. 

“To an ounce!” they exclaimed. Be 
fore the words were out of their mouths. 
Belmore had handed Jimmy a bottle or 
milk. 

He almost dropped it in his eagerness to 
get it to his lips, then drained it in a long. 
guzzling breath. Belmore silently handed 
him another. He drank that, too, before 
he stepped off the scales. The beam ros 
imperceptibly until it brushed the top. 

"Shaving it fine," commented one oí 
the weighers-in. Jimmy snorted, sucking 
the last drops from the third bottle. 

“Think I was goin’ t' take off any more 

"n I had to?" he inquired through 
savage drouth-cracked lips. His teeth 
were still clenched with the griping agony 
of the travail through which he had 
passed. Harry took him gently by the 
arm and led him back to the gymnasium. 
where he slept. 

Five hours later, when he entered the 
ring, he weighed a little more than 136 
pounds. It had been agreed to introduce 
him first. The crowd gave him a good 
rece tion, then waited = the champion. 

ornado Black," came the an- 
nouncement—' ‘champion lightweight of 
the worla!" A slim, sinewy figure in 
black tights walked quickly to the center 
of the ring. He was a splendid-looking 
man—graceful, straight-limbed, clear of 
eye and complexion. His face wore a 
gleaming, pleasant smile; his clean fea- 
tures, except for a slight scar on one cheek, 
were unmarred as though he had never 
entered a prize-ring in his life. Even the 
usual sunken nose was lacking; it had 
been broken, of course, once or twice, 
but a good doctor had set it well both 
times. One perceived that the Tornado 
would always be a popular ring figure. 

He bowed easily several times, waved 
at someone in the ringside seats, and 
sauntered back to his seconds. The crowd 
greeted him even more enthusiastically 
than it had Jimmy. 

They presented a wide contrast, these 
two men. Jimmy was short, thick, and 
decidedly unbeautiful. He had one 
abnormally cauliflowered ear, an ear 
which would have disfigured Adonis. His 
eyes were hidden beneath heavy brows; 
his jaw stuck out brutally. His nose was 
a saddle; his mouth, a battered, bartle- 
swollen scar. Jimmy had never been noted 
for his ability to escape punishment so 
much as to absorb it. His movements 
lacked human grace; they were merely 
agile like a monkey's. He was not a 
handsome man; yet, if one may so remark 
without being accused of worshiping his 
own hero, he was not ugly. 

“Time!” The crowd straightened 
tensely. Champion and challenger arose 
simultaneously and walked to the center 
of the ring. The Tornado extended 
his glove to shake hands. Jimmy eved 
it for a moment, shook his head, and spat 
deliberately in the Tornado's face. 

" Ah-r-r!" voiced the audience, grow- 
ling its disapproval. No one except 
Belmore, Jimmy, the Tornado, and a 
woman in the ringside seats understood. 
| The Tornado turned white and 
| whipped à swift retaliating left against 
Jimmy's jaw. Jimmy answered it with a 
vicious uppercut. The Tornado coun- 
tered. The fight was on. 
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It was a battle to go down in the annals 
of pugilism. That first crack of glove 
against hard flesh was only a beginning. 
On its heels came the sound of a hundred 
rapid, snapping blows, landing shot-like 
on bare skin or padded mitts, breaking 
in cold savagery against hard arms and 
wrists. The men were fighting with an 
abandoned fury which paid small heed 
to science, and none to caution. They 
were blind, snarling beasts, striking at 
each other’s heads with a hatred which 
skill made doubly dangerous. The crowd 
surged to its feet as they thundered across 
the ring, swinging their fists like flails, 
grunting at the swift impact of blow on 
blow. It was probably the wildest first 
round ever seen. When it ended, both men 
were bleeding from the mouth and the 
Tornado’s right eye was puffed and red. 

“You got him one herel” Belmore 
whispered to Jimmy. “Take it easy now 
and you'll wear him out." 

“T hell wit’ wearin’ him out! He gets 
his in t'is round!" Jimmy sunk his teeth 
into his bloody lips. “Watch!” 


HE AROSE compactly, and slid, rather 
than walked, to the center of the 
ring. He had shed his blind ferocity like 
a cloak. The Tornado advanced to 
meet him, and their gloves met in two 
swift counters. They stood swaying 
from side to side, like the dancing dolls 
one sees at Christmas-time; then the 
Tornado gracefully gave ground. 
Jimmy followed with set eyes, his feet 
thudding warily forward. There was 
something deadly and ominous in his 
care—a cold, vengeful certainty which 
reminded one more of a machine than a 
man. The Tornado retreated watch- 
fully toward his corner. Jimmy followed. 

A prize-fight is like a storm. It has mo- 
ments when the wild forces of brutality 
hang suspended, preparing for a single 
grand and ungovernable outburst. Jimmy, 
as he advanced steadily on the shifting 
Tornado, was like suppressed lightning. 
His arms moved backward and forward 
ever so slightly. His shoulders were 
tense. His leg muscles quivered in readi- 
ness. He was the personification of wait- 
Mg pera sort of human cartridge. 

he Tornado moved slightly to 
one side. The motion was almost im- 
perceptible; it told Jimmy that his 
opponent was preparing for a blow. A 
blow meant an opening. Jimmy thrust 
his face out temptingly. The Torna- 
do’s right glove started forward; there 
was a sudden ''Spat!" and Jimmy’s 
fists smashed one after another against 
the other's jaw. The Tornado wavered, 
side-stepped uneasily, covered with both 
hands, and just held his feet. The bell 
rang. Jimmy retired to his corner with 
an expression of utter amazement on 
his face. 

“My punch!" he whispered hoarsely 
to Belmore. ‘‘It’s gone!" 

There is only one great tragedy which 
can befall a singer or a fighter. The 
singer may lose his voice; the fighter, 
his punch. 

Jimmy, as he sat desolately in his 
corner, realized what had happened. The 
drying-out had killed him. [t had taken 
his reserve force, the mysterious power 
which lies behind hard hitting. — The 
mind, the nerves, the muscles, the fist, 
the glove, the opening, the blow—all 
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New Thin-Paper Edition (Half the Weight) 
Its Varied Uses and Great Value 


This encyclopaedia has many special uses, 
which give it a value far beyond that of a 
mere work of occasional reference. 


In the Family: As an educational influence in the home 
circle it is far beyond its price. So simple in its arrange- 
ment that your boy or girl can quickly find the informa- 
tion demanded of them by modern conditions. Note the 
increasing fund of accurate information the young folks 
of the household speedily accumulate. 


In Business: The ‘New International" furnishes aid 
that means dollars. Increased knowledge of fields of 
trade, of newest manufacturing processes; descriptions of 
commercial products, old and new; explanation of com- 
mercial systems, business law and a thousand facts 
essential to business success. 


In the Professions: Condensed in the “New Interna- 
tional" is a fund of expert special knowledge, that only 
consultation of many separate expensive works will fur- 
nish elsewhere; and much not to be found anywhere save 
in this great work. 


For Literary Man and Student: The comprehensive and 
accurate matter on every subject, so necessary to literary 
worker and general student, is nowhere else to be found 
in such comprehensive, condensed, accessible form. The 
advantage of such a fund of information always at hand 
is incalculable. 


In All Walks of Life: The “New International Encyclo- 
paedia” furnishes aid without counterpart in any work of 
its kind in the English-speaking world. Its information 
is more readily accessible than 
that of any reference work ever 


before published. 


Easy to Buy: The price is so 
moderate and terms so liberal that 
all may buy without incon- 
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NON-SKID TIRES 





Reduce tire and car expense by means of thick 
"non-skid" tread built up on regular Firestone body. 
Toughness and thickness give longer life; resiliency 
protects car's mechanism. 


Sharp edges, abrupt angles and deep hollows of 
tread grip pavement or road—prevent skid and in- 
crease traction. Demand them for security, @ 
economy, comfort. i 


. Write fc 


r book, JF hat s What in Tires," by H. S. Firestone. 
A The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
F ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| 
"n * America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers" 
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That New Canoe is 
Ready for You 


Thousands of canoeists 
have been promising | 
themselvesa better canoe 
some day. Decide now 
for this summer. Don't 
experiment any longer. 
Come to canoe headquar 
ters. Buy a real canoe 
this time. Your 


‘Old Town Cance 


. Designed for speed, ease in handling 


Padal light as a 3 


He Couldn't Stop in Time 


Now ts the time for you to cut loose from the old 
dangerous way of stopping your engine and let- 
ting "her" float up to the dock or past the "other 
fellow," Geta “Baldridge.” Then you can move 
a single lever to stop, reverse or go ahead. 
Engine doesn't stop, That's the safe way. 


H- should have used a Baldridge Reverse Gear 


dge''foryou, If you 
"Bald 


ich positively prevents 
gear troubles, Itis en 

n't throw oil, or catch 
: Get 
free 


is waiting for voc 
saf d 





* an Arrow ) canoes in 


prom pt. deliveries Agents 


re 
Catalogue of canoe facts and pictures 
sent free on reauest 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 264 Middle St, Old Town, Me., U. S. A, 








these were still his; but their force was 
gone. It had vanished somewhere along 
the road of undereating and overtraining, 
of hot-rooms and flannel bandages. e 
could still hit the Tornado, but he could 
not knock him out. 

The bell rang for the third round. 
Again Jimmy found an opening; again he 
shot both gloves against the Tornado's 

| head; again the Tornado covered, and 

| kept his feet. Belmore felt his hear: 

! sink within him. 

| "[t'snouse," he whispered to one of the 
trainers. “ Th’ dryin'-out's whipped him." 

Jimmy, as he returned from the fifth 

, round, admitted it himself. 

|. "They're wise!" he gasped. Belmore 
knew he meant the Tornado's seconds. 
* He's startin’ to take chances!” 

Belmore nodded. 

"Quit playin' for a knockout," he 
advised. “Cut him up.” So Jimmy went 
into the sixth round with his heart 
flaming, but his knockout gone. 

The Tornado advanced confidently 
to meet him. Jimmy reached out like 
a cat, and, feinting, raked a glove across 
the Tornado’s handsome face. It 
left a long raw furrow behind. 

“Not yet," breathed Jimmy softly, and 
jammed his other glove against the | 
Tornado’s mouth. The Tornado side- 
stepped, and, after dancing around 
for a few seconds, began making ten- 
tative jabs at Jimmy’s stomach. He was 
going to wear him out—not a hard thing 
to do when Jimmy’s condition was con- 
sidered. Some of the jabs landed, some 
didn’t; but all had an effect. In reality, 
Jimmy had been exhausted when he 
‘entered the ring. The drying-out had 
| taken most of his strength; eight rounds 
of hard fighting had done the rest. He 
was tiring fast, and the Tornado's jolting 
punches shook the life from his body. 

He was wobbling as he arose for the 
twelfth round. In the eleventh a fierce 
smash on the jaw had sent him to the 
floor and left him dazed. As he staggered 
from his corner he knew that the end 
was near. Only his marvelous gameness 
kept him upright. His arms felt like 
lead; his feet were heavy beyond words. 
| It occurred to him that d was all bones, 
| that he had left his muscles in the 

Turkish bath. The idea gained a foothold 
in his rocking brain—the drying-out 

rocess had stripped him of his flesh. 
he was a skeleton, a shadow. Thethought 
filled him with dumb, achingfury. He 
fought against the unconquerable as 
one fights a nightmare. Dimly he felt 
the Tornado's glove graze his chin. 
That was the man who had robbed him 
of his wife, his success, his champion- 
ship. In a moment the glove would find 
his jaw again, there would be a flash — | 
| darkness, and he would lie insensible on 
the ring-boards, beaten in the sight of 
all men. The picture sent a savage thrill of 
strength through his body; hestraightened 
and shot out a fist. It landed, but he knew 
it did no harm. Another brutal body blow 
shattered itself against his heart. The 
Tornado was getting ready—ready— 
ready—the bell rang. Jimmy had lasted 
out another round. 

The half-minute rest revived him. He 
was not a shadow. He could still fight. 
He felt the tired muscles of his forearm 
swell and grow tense. God, if that arm 

for only a moment could hold another 
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ounce of strength! Just another ounce! | 
It had held it once. Where was it now? 
Ah, he knew—in the hot-room! That 
damned hot-room! It had taken it all, 
even to the last ounce. 

The last ounce! He staggered into the 
thirteenth round with the phrase ringing 
in his brain. 


i ‘HE Tornado, as he drew back his 
arm for the last blow, allowed a little 
smile of triumph to flit across his lips. 
It was answered by a laugh from the 
ringside seats, a low, clear, woman's 
laugh. Jimmy straightened suddenly and 
swept his glove across his eyes. He knew 
that laugh. Whose was it? He auto- 
matically side-stepped a vicious swing, 
grinding his teeth in a terrific effort to 
remember where he had heard thatlaugh 
before. Wait! He knew: it was his wife. 
Ah, that explained it all. She was sitting 
down there in the ringside seats. And 
what was she laughing about? Oh, yes, 
because the Tornado was going to 
knock him out. Well, let her laugh. 
His eyes cleared suddenly. There was 
the face of the Tornado right in front 
of him. He was smiling. By God, he 
wouldn’t stand for that! They were all 
laughing at him, the dirty dogs! Likely 
enough, Harry Belmore was laughing too. 





What in hell did they mean? Did they 
think this boob Black could lick him? | 
He'd show 'em! Why, he'd only needed | 
another ounce! If they'd kept their 
mouths shut he'd have been licked. He | 
doubled his fist. Huh! he could laugh too. 

The Tornado sent over a terrific 
right. Jimmy caught it on his shoulder 
and staggered back a half-dozen steps. 
The last ounce! Why, he could feel a 
hundred tons of strength behind his 
elbow! The Tornado leaped forward, 
driving his left ahead of him. Jimmy 
side-stepped, and a terrible smile came 
over his face. The Tornado did not 
see it. He recovered, and, made furious 
by the jeers of the crowd, rushed with 
both hands. 

There was a crackle of bone against 
bone. The  Tornado's head shot 
suddenly backward; then his body, as 
though it were the tail of a rocket, 
followed in a slow parabola. Just as it 
reached its full sweep the parabola 
collapsed. The Tornado dropped sense- 
less to the floor. 

For ten seconds Jimmy stood over him 
with both arms drawn back and crooked 
wickedly at the elbow. Three of the 
knuckles on his right hand were broken, 
but he did not know it. The smile on 
his torn lips deepened slowly. He nodded 
as the referee lifted his arm in token 
that he had regained the lost cham- 
pionship. Then, with his right glove 
drooping limply, he stumbled toward | 
his corner. Belmore caught him half-way. 
The old trainer was crying like a baby. 
He had seen a miracle. 

“How th’ hell?" he blubbered. “How 
th’ hell?" 

Jimmy stopped, and swept his eyes | 
over the shrieking crowd until they 
found a face in the ringside seats. His 
weary body suddenly began shaking in 
every muscle. Belmore felt his arm | 
clutched by strange, quivering fingers of | 
steel. 

“T last ounce!” Jimmy whispered. 
“I got it, Harry, an’ I used it!” 
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type of tire. Itis in no sense a neu lire. 

The Hartford Rubber Works practically introduced it into this 
country more than ten years ago, and it has always been one of the 
standard Hartford (now United States) tires. 

No other tire has ever been imitated so widely as has this tire, and 
yet in no other tire has the original principle been so firmly adhered to. 

The illustration on this page is of the genuine Dunlop Tire—as 
made exclusively by the United States Tire Company. 

As an indication of the growth in favor which this Dunlop type 
of tire has enjoyed, it may be stated that the United States Tire 
Company has actually taken care of 
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all the genuine Dunlop Tires demanded by the trade. Bear in mind—this tire 
is the only tire possessing all the merits of the genuine Dunlop Tire. 
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he Diary of a Cop 


Being a Plain, Unvarnished Tale, Though True, of the Gentle 
Art of Making a Decent Man a Grafter 





The Captain 


Y ASSEMBLY District leader, 

Harry Ebbins, has fixed it for me 

to go back to the White Lights 

as captain. We have known 
each other ever since I was a truck driver 
and he was only an election district cap- 
tain, and he gave me the push that got 
me on the force without having to pay 
for the job. He says he feels sure of me, 
and that means a lot when it comes to 
picking out a captain for the precinct 
with the biggest graft to handle. 

The price for a captaincy is $10,000 cash, 
and plenty of wardmen who have made 
theirs would pay fifteen thousand for the 
gold badge in the Tenderloin. But hav- 
ing an Assembly District leader back of 
you, who tells the powers that be that he 
has known you all his life and can rely 
on you, counts something. I had only 
$8,000 stowed away in two safe deposit 
boxes and a little account of $1,200 in my 
wife Minnie’s name. I got out the eight 
and give it in ready money to Harry. 
He will put up the other $2,000 and take 
it out of my pickings. It cleaned me out, 
but in a year I will have it all back and 
pay off Harry and then have the captain’s 
job and salary for as long as nobody rocks 
the boat. Some of my money went to 
headquarters, F guess, but the most of it 
went to the politicians who swing the big 
Assembly District votes during elections 
and keep Tammany in power. 


Was notified yesterday of my promo- 
tion, after taking an easy examination. 
There were plenty of lieutenants waiting 
for the job and they had been waiting a 
long time, but Į guess Harry was the guy 
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By Michael F— 


Illustrations ^y Vincent Lynch 


that put the sieve in civil service. The 
captain in charge of the big precinct was 
made inspector. He paid $15,000 for the 
promotion. I was assigned in charge of his 
old precinct immediately. I took command 
this morning and found a good many 
of the old men who were there when I was 
patrolman, sergeant, and then wardman 
in the precinct before the shake-up which 
sent me down to Oak Street. They were 
glad to see me back and I found several 
bunches of flowers in vases on my desk 
in the captain's room. The matron con- 
gratulated me and said: “ Mike, I always 
knew you for a winner. You know how 
to keep your mouth shut and take or- 
ders." I guess it's the relief I get from 
writing in my little diary that helps me 
keep my mouth shut. 

I called in Jim, the old captain's ward- 
man, and it didn't take me long to find 
out that things were going along fairly 
well, but being operated mostly through 
headquarters by a strong-arm squad. 
The squad has a regular press agent and 
every time it makes a raid the papers are 
full of it with pictures, showing the men 
on the job. "That gives the public the 
idea that the police are suppressing vice. 
The squad even pulled off some fancy 
business by taking finger prints from the 
cards in the faro box during a raid and 
holding them as evidence against the 
dealer. That made a good story for the 
newspaper boys, but it was all a frame 
on them and on the boobs that believe 
all they see in the papers. The grand 
jury didn't bring any indictments be- 
cause the finger prints did not show that 
the dealer was betting any real money 
when he handled the cards. Everybody 
wise to the raid had a good laugh. 

A lieutenant from the plain. clothes 


n 





force is at the head of the raiding squad, 
and he is the chief collector for headquar- 
ters and the politicians who are after the 
graft. He handles nearly all of the new 
business and there is plenty of it. He 
begins by raiding a new place. Then he 
takes money for forgetting the evidence 
collected and sets a figure for the monthly 
payments. 

The old, regular disorderly houses and 
gambling places that have been paying 
for years without causing trouble still 
send in through my wardman, and the 
business is solid and sure. I take im all 
the smaller places through the precinct 
also and see that they run without caus- 
ing complaints. My wardman keeps me 
in touch with just what they are earning 
and I know how to charge. Business ıs 
pretty good and so I raised the price of 
some of the fair-sized poker rooms and 
crap tables to $300 a month. If the kick 
was too strong I let the figure stay at 
$200. 


Harry Ebbins come by my flat on 
Morningside Drive last night and we had 
a good long talk. Minnie and the two 
kids were off to see her sister's family. 
We got as pretty a flat as iy cop in New 
York ever had, for 1 give Minnie all my 
salary now, just as I used to when | 
drove a truck, and when I was trying to 
keep alive the first year on the cops with 
a salary of $800 and half of that to be 
paid out for equipment and expenses 
She don’t know anything about the graft 
She is just as good a girl as when she went 
to communion that first Christmas morn- 
ing we was on the cops and offered up her 
prayers for the Lord to keep us from 
starving. i 

Harry looked over the flat and said it 
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Don't experiment when you paint 
your house this spring 


We've done that for you and the result of years of experimenting is S W P— 
Sherwin-Williams Paint (Prepared). There is an exactness in the formula and 
a thoroughness in the mixing of the pure ingredients that insures a perfect 
painting result. A gallon of S W P will cover more surface than you ever 
thought possible, and will wear and hold its color so well that its use is genuine 
economy. It’s one of many Sherwin-Williams finishes, every one of which is 
most effective for its specific purpose. In our 


Portfolio of Plans for Home Decoration 
you will find everything about the use of S W P and other a score of color plates and complete decorative plans, for 


finishes and how to apply them with the best results— the painter and yourself. And it's free. Let us send it 
practical and artistic. It is a handsome booklet containing to you. 


Visit our Decorative Departments: 
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610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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| was a peach and that he was glad Minnie 
| and the kids were happy and comfortable 
‘at last. Then I got some cold beer, and 

we went over the list of places in my pre- 

cinct one by one. Some of them were 
| slow in stepping up and seeing the cap- 
; tain, and Harry said he would look them 
' over, and if they were pinching anything 
! on us and business was fair he would 
drop them a word to be good. ‘Taking 
the last collection figures | got from the 
| wardman, we figured out that in one 
year I would get back the $8,000 I had 

paid him and the $2,000 I owed him. 
| This makes $20,000 in graft that comes 
through my hands, for I keep fifty per 
cent. and shoot the other fifty per cent. 
to the inspector. ‘The inspector gets fifty 
per cent. from each precinct in his inspec- 
tion district, and the closest figures would 
give him $60,000 or $70,000 a year. He 
keeps half of this and the other half goes 
to the people higher up. This is only a 
part of the graft in the White Light dis- 
trict, for it doesn't count the money that 
the strong-arm bunch is collecting every 
week. 

There is also the so-called vice trust 
which makes more than $100,000 clear 
profit a year by owning the biggest share 
in the best paying disorderly houses, and 
there are some places with servants, and 
gold and silver, and Paris gowns, where 
they won't let a man in unless he is in a 
dress suit and has a barrel of money to 
spend. None of these places pay a liquor 
license or a license of any kind, and 
twenty dollars for a quart of wine is not 
| considered high. You can see the profit. 
Except in the places the men back of chest 
houses don’t bother with, the police don’t 
| collect. The backers deal. with the poli- 
ticians, and they get their protection 
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of | 
biscuit goodies, FREE. Or, | 





your | 
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squad has a regular press agent 


through them. The real police heag- 

uarters of New York is Tammany Hal 
‘he real chief of police is a certain pol» 
tician whose name is never mentioned 
unless he is called a square sport and . 
good fellow. He and the men in his cr- 
cle control the political swing of the an, 
and the cops owe their jobs to him arc 
his system. 

Harry told me there was a time n« 
many years ago when the graft throug! 
the cops come to about $4,000,000 a year 
It is a little more than half that now, anc 
it is divided into four parts. One goes 
to a representative of the big politicians, 
another goes to headquarters, the third 
part is split up among the police, and the 
fourth part goes among politicians and 
small grafters. Before the fifty per cent. 
of the money collected in my precinct 
goes up to the inspector and the men 
higher up I give my wardman his fic 
per cent. for collecting. Some of th 
protection money goes direct to the in- 
spector. He and the strong-arm lieu- 
tenant handle most of the big cash and 
they keep safe deposit boxes. Men get- 
ting the big graft also keep bank accounts 
in cities outside of New York, and they 
use different names. It would be hard 
for a captain drawing $2,750 a year to 
explain how he came to save $200,000. 
Harry tipped me to be wise in covering 
my money and told me of the case ofa | 
captain who dropped dead one day, and | 
in whose desk was found all the cash 
collections of his precinct, over $80,000. 
There was a roar in the papers for a few 
days, and then it was all forgotten. 

“Just keep the precinct quiet," Harry 
told me. “See that the blinds are all 
drawn to the houses. The gamblers and 
the people backing the other joints prefer 
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“Can you get out of the Tenderloin?” 





the system. It lets them run along in 
eace, and they pay and make a profit. 
If there wasn’t any system to it then 
every crook, squealer and small grafter 
would be pestering them day and night 
to keep their mouths shut. Every cop 
on the beat would be butting in. There 
would be a thousand bums in every pre- 
cinct threatening to sell evidence to the 
anti-vice crusaders and the likes of them.” 

We talked over the prices for a dozen 
new places that are just opening in my 
precinct. Business bas been so good 
with the down-town gamblers in the East 
Side that some of them are trying to get 
in for a chance at the big money in the 
Tenderloin. One of them is arranging 
for a place right in the middle of the 
theater, club and hotel district. 


A police captain in a big New York 
precinct looks after as many people as 
the chief of a city like Cleveland, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or Boston. There are 
enough people in the big hotels to fill a 
city of the first class. I have seven ser- 
geants and six lieutenants under me to 
see that the men do their duty and don’t 
try to perform. I’m responsible to the 
inspector for the welfare of all the people 
in this big district. I got to see that 
they don’t get to cutting each other’s 
throats when they’re drunk or crazy mad, 
that:them with automobiles obey the 
rules of the road so they won't run over 
children and rubes, and that Harry Eb- 
bins gets all the help he needs on election 
days so that the district goes for Tam- 
many as usual. 

It's on election day that we got to stand 
‘forthe gangmen. If there isany reform par- 


ty movement with a bunch of Y. M. C. A. 
watchers to give trouble, the cop must 


be looking the other way when some of | 


Harry's rough-necks make them discover 
that they ain't in any kid-glove district. 


The gangmen start as boys in the tene- | 


ment house districts. The kids run in 
bunches and fight each other. The gang 
that wins out holds sway and becomes a 
desperate and hard crowd. Even before 
they drop the curtains* they get to run- 
ning chances with the crooked game bv 
robbing drunken men. The first watch 
they get they find it easy to turn into 
money at a pawnbroker's. If a cop sees 
a kid leaving a pawnbroker's he knows 
what is doing. If he goes in the shop to 
ask what about it the pawnbroker offers 


to slip him a little change. If the cop | 


doesn’t take the money the Fagin runs 
to his district leader. The district leader 
either persuades the cop to drop the case 
or has him shot off to a beat where he will 
find nothing but trouble. 

The young gangman never works. You 
can see him standing around the corner 
saloons and cigar stores and pool rooms 
in every election district in the city. He 
gets to know all the gamblers and crooks, 


and when he is twenty he doesn't mind | 


trying a footpad job if the street is dark 
and clear. As he works for the party 


on election day he can always get bail if | 


he is arrested. If he makes a clean-up on 
a job, a lawyer who stands in with the dis- 
trict leader shakes him down for the most 
of the money and the politician gets a 
drag on the fee. It doesn't take him 
many years to get in the gunman class. 


“Drop the curtains": Put on the first pair of long 





trousers,—Michael F 





“First in Quality, First in Beauty, 
First in Making Old Things New.” 


Natural 
or Clear 
JAP-A-LAC 
Is The Ideal 
Finish for 


Floors 


Natural JAP-A-LAC 
produces the most beau- 
tiful finish on either 
hard or soft wood that 
it is possible to obtain. 


It gives the wood a 
bright, new look and 
makes the natural grain 
show clearly and dis- 
tinctly. 


Itacts as an air-tight, 
transparent covering, 
preserving the wood 
from decay and the rav- 
ages of time, while it en- 
hances and makes more 
brilliant and permanent 
its natural beauty. 


JAP-A-LAC is the 
most durable floor finish 


it is possible to procure. 


It is practically im- 
possible to mar the 
beauty and lustre of a 
JAP-A-LAC-ED floor by 


any ordinary usage. 


Soap and water do not 
injure it 


Write for our Free 
booklets, :**JAP-A-LAC 
Makes Old Floors New” 
and “1001 Uses for 
JAP-A-LAC." 


The Glidden Varnish Co. 
Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York, Chicago, London 


Makers of Glidden's Green Label 
Varnishes, White Enamels, Endur- 
ance (Mission) Wood Stains, Water- 

Flat Wall Finishes and 
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Monk Eastman, Humpty Jackson, Chick 
Trigger, Big Jack Zelig, and the rest of 
them started that way. They always 
had protection, and when they got in 
trouble had bail and lawyers ready for 
them. They will cripple a man for life 
for twenty-five dollars and kill one for a 
hundred. 


There is only one thing that a Tam- 
many crook or a cop is afraid of, and that 
is a squealer. He may sell us out at any 
minute to some Citizens’ League, 
or, while I’m writing this in my diary, 
he may be up talking with Burns on the 
fourth floor of the Herald Square Hotel. 
There have been squealers as far back as 
there was a law to violate, but no good 
ever come to any of them. In the days 
of wide-open gambling and the big race 
track business the squealer or welcher 
was marked for life. A gang would be 
sent after him and one of his ears would 
be cut off or holes would be punched in 
his cheeks with a big ticket punch. After 
that he wouldn’t dare put his face in 
a gamblers door. There's talk of a 
squealer on the system now and every- 
body is getting a little uneasy. 


A reporter on the New York“World” is 
causing trouble and nobody seems to be 
able to reach him. He has an affidavit 
from a gambler who took in the strong- 
arm lieutenant as a silent partner and 
the gambler has told everything. If the 
D. À. gets that affidavit there will be 
trouble. No cop ever ought to take a 
chance with a new gambler, and this one 
is just up from the East Side. But every- 
body in the administration is standing by 
the strong-arm lieutenant. The System 
never goes back on a member, never mind 
what happens, and he can be relied on 
to keep his mouth shut. The grand jury 
will never get any evidence from inside 
the force against him. The main trouble 
is, the D. A. was not elected on the Tam- 
many ticket. Nobody can get next to 
him and there ain't any leaks in his office. 
He ain't asking the cops for any help and 
the report is that somebody has put up 
the money to hire Burns men to investi- 
gate the cops and the gamblers. 


Paid Harry Ebbins the two thousand 
he advanced for me with the first big 
graft I got as captain. That leaves me 
free to get back du eight thousand I put 
up cash for the job. 

There are more rumors, and the D. A. 
has summoned the squealer before the 
grand jury. Everybody is uneasy. Could 
not sleep last night, so I got out of my 
uniform and looked up Harry Ebbins. 
Found him at the Garden Restaurant. 
We walked down to the Knickerbocker, 
and I asked him what was doing. He 
said that things were looking pretty bad 
and that something would have to be 
done. The squealer had told everything 
he knew to the D. A. and would tell it all 
to the grand jury. Something might hap- 

en, he said, but he didn't know what. 
Foo many people would be hit if the gam- 
bler squealed. There are prominent men 
as well as common police captains and 


| ao who share in the graft. 


left Harry and went up home and sat 
down with a bottle of beer to write in my 
book until I got sleepy. Minnie and the 
two kids were sound asleep. I could hear 
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the boy, Mike, talking i in his dreams and | 
laughing. He is a great kid and is going 
to be a big, fine, strong fellow. I was 
just thinking how hard we tried to keep 
straight on the cops that first year. The 
ay was only eight hundred and me and 
Minnie had only one kid then, but it was 
hard to walk the chalk line on that sal- 
ary when I had to pay out for uniforms, 
gun, and even for my nippers and key- 
ring. When we put aside the money for 
the equipment me and Minnie found that | 
we had left just $45 to use each month. | 
Rent, coal, gas, and milk for little Minnie 
brought that sum down to $22.80 a 
month. The three of us had to eat and 
clothe Minnie and the baby on that. 
There was nothing to pay for doctor's 
bills for her and the kid. | 

It wasn’t three months when we were 
up against it for fair, and something had 
to be done. I was on the level, and be- 
cause I wouldn’t let up in a case of a 
politician’s friend I was put on a beat 
where complaints came ın against me 
every day. What can you expect of a 
truck driver with a kid and a wife under 
them conditions? I could live on free 
lunches, and many a week I did live that 
way when I was a truck driver and there 
was a strike of the teamsters and the 
union wasn’t paying any benefits; but 
the wife and kid couldn’t. 

I was just thinking that if we could 
have lasted that first year out all would , 
have been different perhaps. My salary 
now is $2,750 a year, and it is good pay 
for a man who was a truck driver. I 
could retire on half pay,and me and Min- 
nie and the kids could go to the country 
and get along easy on it and have a good 
time. I could even start a little trucking 
business of my own on it. But once you 
get so the politicians have the goods on 
you there is no backing out. You got 
to work with the System. They come 
at you in a roundabout way at first, and 
then they get you and you | can’t be on 
the level any more. It ain’t any place 
for a man who wants to be honest, the 
police force ain’t. 

All the graft money is gone to pay for 
my promotion, and I’m in a precinct 
where I’ve got to take it. That's the 
main part of my work. If I was honest 
I wouldn't be in the White Light district. 
When I see Minnie hurrying out to early 
mass and always praying in gratitude for 
our good luck it sends the cold chills 
down my spine. Thank God, she don't 
know the kind of people I have to travel 
with, and the kind of work I had to do 
ro get up the line! 

I couldn't feel sleepy and so I got 
another bottle of beer and loaded my 
pipe. Some—and lots—of Irishmen can 
go to confession once a year and never 
take a cent less of graft year after year. 
But I can't do it. It’s like trying to 
bunk God. Minnie is always after me 
to go to my duties in the Church, but 
how can I? Being forgiven by the priest 
don't mean anything unless you live 
straight. I went in Miane room and 
took a look at her sleeping. She is just 
as sweet as she was that morning when I 
first seen her coming out of the working 
door of a big department store and when 
she stopped to pat my horses and let me 
jolly her. I guess she’d been better off 
if she hadn’t become a grafter’s bride. 

The squealer was killed early this morn- | 
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bered and is accompanied with TET | 


complete and detail instructions 
HOUSES 




























You will learn how a sixteen foot 





Is 





and illustrations. 


Some interiors o 


Charming views of Aladdin inte- 
riors are shown by many photo- 
graphs received from our custom- 
ers. Built-in furniture, beamed 
ceilings and odd door and window 
designs are pictured in the catalog. 








ONINLY dWo 


Sun Rooms, Pergolas, Sleeping Porches, 
Trellises, Arbors, Etc 

A special Aladdin catalog is devoted to Summer 

Cottages, Garages, Sun Rooms, Sleeping Porches, 

Arbors, Trellises and Window Boxes. Many artis- 

tic designs are shown and at prices wonderfully 

low. If interested in these things, mention this 
catalog 99, especially, in writing us. 





Shipments from Michigan, Florida, Texas, 
Missouri, California and Oregon 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped 
from the greatest lumber-producing sections of 
the country. High prices are thus eliminated and 
the material is purchased from the original pro- 
























ducer. The price on each house includes material ¢ North 
guaranteed to be sufficient for the completion of A 
the house as follows: all framing lumber cut to fit; American 
siding cut to fit; sheath- : 
s ing cut to fit; flooring Construction 
cut to fit; all outside C 
and inside finish cut to fit ; om 
READI-C : 3 : ' pan 
HOUSES windows, frames, casings, y 
stairways, glass, hardware, 340 Aladdin 
d SAVE locks, nails, paint and v arnish for theoutside andinside, 
Sen shingles, plaster board for all rooms or lath and pl 
t e MONEY with complete instructions and illustrations for erection, Avenue 
stamp. eliminating the necessity of skilled labor. Eight years’ suc- 
today for cess of Aladdin houses has proven their money-saving Bay City 
and time-saving advantages. Dwellings of from two rooms i Michi 
Catalog N to twelve rooms are illustrated with prices from $125.00 up. gan 


The Boat 
Builders’ 
“Stand-By”—The 
Boat Owners’ 
Pride 


1, 2, 3 and 4 Cylinder 


Strong, neat, simple, absolutel, 
dependable. Built for honest, 
enduring service—constant 
satisfaction and pleasure. | 


2 CYCLE_S to 55 H.P. 


With a VIM motor installed in a 
good boat, you're ready for a great 
time. Motor boating then becomes 
. an exhilarating, exciting, fasci- 
nating and healthful sport. 


Crank case can be opened 


from either side. No 

back-firing. Double igni- 

tion. Solid head cylinders. 

Easy starting fly wheel. Con- © 

nections for rear starter. “Paragon 
reverse gears unless otherwise specifie 
Many other features that go to make 
the VIM'S acknowledged supremacy. 


VIM MOTOR COMPANY 


men pick the Vim. Read 27 
reasons why in "Boating Facts" 
our new catalog. It is written 
and illustrated so you can under- 
stand it. Send today. 
1804 Water Street, 


Sandusky, Ohlo. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
M Washington, D. C. 


One of many Kahn System Buildings for U. 8. 
Government. 
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Durable 
Kahn Building Products receive their best com- 
mendation from the many thousands of buildings all 
over the world in which they have been successfully 
used. . They are adapted to the finest type of public and monu- 
mental buildings as wellas to thoseof strictest utilitariancharacter. 
Tothe architectural building Kahn Building Products insure fire- 
proofness, permanence and economy. To the industrial building, 
Kahn Building Products bring not only these desirable qualities, 
but also a simple, dignified beauty of line and proportion. 


KAHN BUILDING PRODUCTS 


cover all constructions: Reinforced Concrete for every use; Steel 

Sash for windows; Hy-Rib for roofs and walls; Waterproofings; 

Technical paints; and Building Specialties. 

Hy-Rib, a steel sheathing with deep stiffening ribs, makes mono- 

lithic walls, roofs, partitions, etc., at very low cost. It obviates 

the use of wooden forms and other expensive equipment, combining 
within itself reinforcement, centering, studs and lath. 

United Sash provide maximum daylight for industrial buildings. 
Made of solid steel sections unweakened by cutting or punching, but 
forced by tremendous pressure into perfect units. Large ventilators 
with double contact joints to shut out draft and storms. 


We make a specialty of economical industrial buildings. 
Write for Valuable Building Suggestions—Free! 


No matter when or where you intend to build, write NOW for sug- 
gestions from our Special Building Information Department. Furnished 
without obligating you in any way. ‘These ideas and literature 
will prove valuable to you. Write us brief outline of your plans. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


515 Trussed Concrete Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


38-Acre-Plant of Packard 
Motor Car Co., 
Detroit, Mich 





t 













Mariborongh-Blenhelm, Atl. City- 
Free Press, Detrolt. 

Spreckels Bldg., San Francisco. 
Kingsbury Apartments, St. Lonis. 
One Btory Factory 
Fireproof—Daylight. 















American Sectional Garage 
GILT edge investment that will 


A add three times its cost to the 
value of your property, double the 
efficiency of your car and cut your 
repair bills to the vanishing point. 


$25 DOWN AND $10 MONTHLY 


for fourteen months, or $150 
cash will purchase an 


AMERICAN 
SECTIONAL GARAGE 


Built with walls of American Pressed 
Steel, heavily galvanized and 
stamped to represent brickwork,con- 
ng. Painted three 








crete or wood sit 






coats to harmonize with your resi 

nents include high grade 

ient windows, glass 

ruck, closet, work 

y nen can erect in 

two ind it will last a lifetime 

Price $150 Cash Any size built to order. Wriw tor 


Catalog G-10. 


AMERICAN SECTIONAL GARAGE C0., 215-219 Stevens Building, Detroit, Michigan 

















ing. A bunch of gunmen did the job. 
It come off just a block over the boundary 
of my precinct and I was thankful for 
that. The gang croaked him and did 
such a complete job that he never lived 
to say a word, but died on the side- 
walk near the gutter. 


Any cop or detective will tell you that 
every crook will some day overlook some- 
thing important in a job and will get 
caught. The crowd that croaked the 
squealer made their mistake, although 
they are gunmen, gamblers and crooks. 
They forgot to change the automobile 
number on the machine the gang used. 
If they hadn’t overlooked that there never 
would have been any comeback to any 
member of the police force. But they 
overlooked it, and it was the most im- 
portant of the things to cover. The man 
who saw the butter reported it to the 
nearest station, but the wrong number 
was put down in the blotter. But it was 
too late to try to hide it. The D. A. got 
hold of the witness and the right number. 
He found the driver of the car and the 
car, and every crook in the layout had to 
beat it for cover. ] 


It's a case of every man save himself 
and the gamblers mixed up in the mur- 
der are hurrying to the D. A.'s office to 
get immunity. The administration still 
stands by the strong-arm lieutenant. 


Minnie come to me crying after supper 
' to-night and asked me if it was so that 
the police had murdered the squealer. 
She looked at me in a way that made 
me scared. She had been reading the 
papers about the graft game Md the 
murder, and she asked me if I had any 
graft. I told her no, and I was right, 
for it had all gone to Harry Ebbins. | 
told her she had all the money I had 
earned and she showed me her bank 
book. She had been saving just as hard 
as she ever saved in her life, although we 
been living decently the last few years. 





The head of the gunmen gang, who 
was to have been a witness for the D. A. 
against the strong-arm lieutenant, was 
croaked to-night on Second Avenue. He 
never got a chance to say a word, but 
fell over in the seat he was sitting in in 

| a trolley car. But even that don't rem- 
edy that mistake about the number on 
the automobile. That number has caused 
the whole crowd to be rounded up. Burns 
men are thicker than fleas all over town. 


Nobody in New York thought there 
was a chance in a thousand of the lieu- 
‘tenant being convicted of murder, but 
| the jury put it over him and he goes to 
the death house at Sing Sing in a few 
days. 


The whole System is upset and most 
| of the big people in it are sick and out of 
town. All the disorderly houses have 
been raided by the D. A., and the gam- 
blers are afraid to do business. Minnie 
come to me again to-night and crying. 

I asked her what was the matter. Her 
face was white and she looked thin. She 
dabbed her eyes with’ the end of her 
kitchen apron and said that little Min- 
onie wasn't a child any longer and that 
| she was afraid. 
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“Afraid of what,” I asked her. 

“T was thinking of that poor little 
Catholic girl that came floating down the 
river to the Bridge from up-town when 
you was captain of the Oak Street sta- 
tion,” she said. 

Her crazy idea turned the blood in me 
to ice-water. 

“What the hell!" I said. 

“Tm afraid to let her out on the street,” 
she said. “The flats along Amsterdam 
Avenue, Manhattan Avenue and the cross 
streets around here are filled with bad 
women and bad men. I saw a young 
man stop her on the street and talk with 
her the other day. He might be a cadet.” 

“Show me to him!” I told her, “and 
I'll break his backbone with my hands." 

She put her head down in her arm on 
the table and was half laughing and half 
crying. It scared me. 

I put down my pipe and stood up. 

You cut that out, Minnie," I said. 
“T never hit you yet, but if you don't 
put on the brakes now I'll clout you on 
the ear." 

The next thought come to me was 
whether she was going to ask me again 
about the graft. I bluffed and stalled 
for five minutes and then it come. 
had been reading every line of the news- 
paper stories about the murder of the 
squealer and his gunman. 

She had stopped the hysterics, and she 
looked up to me like a wife who had 
taken an awful beating without any com- 
plaint. 

“Mike,” she said, “can you get out of 
the Tenderloin? I'd rather live honest 
and go back to two rooms than for you 
to be crooked. "We're getting on, and 
little Mike and Minnie are growing up 
fast. Can you do it, Mike? Can you doit 
for me, Mike? For me and the kids?" 


! 


58 TTT 
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She | 


She come to me and put her arms on | 


my shoulders. 

“You’ve been my old man for a long 
time now, Mike," she says. "You've 
been good to me ever since the start to- 
gether. But you ain't been to confession 
now since they made you a sergeant, 
Mike. You ain't going back on God and 
Minnie, Mike, are you?” 

It was awful. There never was any 
police third degree that hit a man as hard 
as what she said hit me. I told her to go to 
bed and I'd think it over. She obeyed 
and I sat down to try and write some in 
the book. 

About midnight I tiptoed to her room. 
She was asleep and I could see her scapu- 
lar and her little Sodality medal rising 
and falling on her breast. I wanted to 
kiss her, but it wasn't for the likes of me 
to touch such a good woman. I looked 
at the kids and they were sleeping like 
little lambs. Little Minnie's eyes are 
like two blue stars, just like her mother's. 
I felt glad she was sleeping so they 
couldn't look at me then. 

I got back at the room and sat down 
at the table. I couldn't write any more 
than these few lines. Something got to 
tearing at my throat and I tipped off my 
collar. I knew the game was up. I got 
a fresh sheet of paper and wrote to the 
inspector asking him to get me trans- 
ferred anywhere. All I want is a chance 
to be on the level. That's all I asked 
when I started, but there ain't any room 
for an honest man on the police force. 
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~ GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 





pu 


sideration. 


always. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the 
Home and for Schools, Office Build- 
ings, Public Institutions, etc., are 
identified by the Green and Gold 
Label, with the exception of one brand 
of baths bearing the Red and Black 
Label, which, while of the first quality 
of manufacture, have a slightly thinner 
enameling, and thus meet the re- 


New York 35 West 31st Street 
Chicago 900 S. Michigan Ave. 
Philadelphia 1215 Walnut St. 
Toronto, Can., 59 Richmond St. E. 
Pittsburgh 106 Federal Street 
St. Louis 100 N. Fourth Street 


Cincinnati 
Nashville 


Montreal, Can. 
Boston 
Louisville . 


| Cleveland 
> 
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uim ena 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED 
Ñ in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1913 


model. Write for Special Offer 
[AR Finest Guaranteed 1913 Models $10 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires 


Wiurie anseres $7 to $12 


100 Second-Hand Wheels 
All makes and models, good as new 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. 99 to $8 
| We Ship on Approval without a cent 
Barros pay the 1Q Days’ Free Trial 


freight & allow 


TIRES coaster-brake wheels, lamps 


and sundries, half usual prices 
EZ DO NOT BUY till you get our catalogue and offer. Write now, 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. G-37 CHICAGO 


Class Lins®Medals 


COLLEGE-CLUB & FRAT. PINS 
B 

































Catalogue in Color Free. {EVERY PIN. 
Chas.K. Grouse Co Mres PeRrEcT 9 
NORTH ATTLEBORO, MASS. Box D-20 






O matter how inexpensively you plan your new 
home, the selection of the equipment for your 
bathroom should have the most thoughtful con- 


"Standard" guaranteed fixtures, because of their 
assurance of sanitary safety, should be specified 
Their installation will make your bathroom 
a constant source of comfort and satisfaction. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg.Co. Dept. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


315 Tenth Avenue, So. 
New Orleans, Baronne & St. Joseph Sts 


John Hancock Bldg 


319-23 W. Main Street 
. 648 Huron Road, S. R. 


(— 


OD S 








ER 


quirements of those who demand 
"Standard" quality at less expense. 
All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will 
last a lifetime. And no fixture is 
genuine unless it bears the guarantee 
label. In order to avoid substitution | 
of inferior fixtures, specify "Standard" | 
goods in writing (not verbally) and | 
make sure that you get them. | 


EE TRE SETS E VETRO GE 1 aon 


633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can.,20-28JacksonSt WO 


ý 
London, 57-60 HolbornYjaduct,E.C. f - 

E 

$ 





Houston, Tex., Preston & Smith Sts. 
Washington, D. wuthern Bldg 
Toledo, Ohio, 21 Erie Street 
Fort Worth, Tex., Front & Jones Sts, 






215 Coristine Bldg 
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SALESMEN WANTED 


o you want a good position where you can earn 
from $1,000 to $5,000 a year and expenses? 
There are hundreds of such positions now open. No for- 
mer experience as a Salesman required to get one of them 
If you want to enter the world’s best paying profession 










our Free Employment Bureau will assist you to securo a 
position where you can earn good wages while you are 
learning Practical Salesmanship. Write to-day for full par- 







ticulars; list of good openings and testimonial letters from 
hundreds of our students for whom we have recently se- 
cured good positions paying from $100.00 to $500.00 a 
month and expenses. Address nearest office, Dept.120, 
National Salesmen's Training Association 
Chicago NewYork Kansas City SanFrancisco MewüÜrleans Toronto 
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“I hear it called — 
‘The machine with the human-brain; 
Icall itThe machine 
with the SuperHumanBrain.” 


Thus spoke the Auditor. 


He was speaking of the 


Remington 


Adding 


and 


Subtracting 


Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


. This machine does something that only the brain, directing the hand, has 
hitherto been able to do—that is, write and add (or subtract) on the same page. 


But this is not all. 


It does such work more easily, more rapidly, and 


more accurately than the human brain has ever performed similar labor. 
Thus the machine is human in what it does and super-human in the way 


it does it. 


Illustrated booklet sent on request 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
325-331 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Howto Install YourOwn 


Plumbing and Heating Systems 


Save all cost of skilled labor. New practical 
Gibbons method. My big new book tells you 
how to install your own water system or mod- 
ern heating plant. Under this practical Gib- 
bons method you can doit yourself. Plans fur- 
nished free. Before you build, before you 


make improvements, send for my great book. 
Tt is postpaid free to you. 

H My method will save you the cost 
Gibbons of skilled labor and is a revelation 


even to the most experienced con- 
Meth od tractors and bullders. My astonish- 


ing low prices will prove to you my method is a 
blessing to every builder and home owner. 


Book FREE 


My new book gives you greater buying power 
than your local dealer. Thousands of things il- 
lustrated and priced. Gasoline engines, hydraulic 
rams, pumps, pipes, valves, electric lighting plants, 
acetylene lighting plants, all accessories, every- 
thing guaranteed. Send your name and get it 


postpaid, free. 

> Home owners, contractors, 
Write Today and bullders need my won- 
derful new book. The low prices of my high qual- 
ity will astound you. Write today; just send your 
name. It is postpald free to you. 


M. J. Gibbons, Dept. 5108, Dayton, O. 











Set Six Screws— 
Save Furniture Dollars ! 


It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and 
the saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth 
more than $2.21 a minute, don't read any further. 

This advertisement is for those 
who want high-grade furniture at 
rock-bottom prices and approve à 
selling plan that actually saves big 
money. 


Over 30,000 
American Homes; 


buy Come-Packt Furni- 
ture for these substantial $ 
reasons. Here is an 
example of Come-Packt } 
economy 


This handsome table is No. 300 Library Table 


Quarter-SawnWhiteOak, Come-Packt Price $11.75 


with rich, deep, natural 
markings; honestly Shipping Weight 150 lbs 


made; beautifully finish- Sold on a Year's Trial 

ed to yourorder. Height, —.— — se —— —— 
30 inches; top, 44x28 P 

inches; legs, 24 inches C 

square. Two drawers; 0M - K 

EUN ur E-PAC 

Wood Knobs. It comes 

t you in four se 

shipped at knock-d 
Our price, $11.75. With a screw-driver and six minutes 
ou have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25! 


Free Catalog Shows 400 Pieces 


for living, dining or bedroom. Color plates show the 
exquisite finish and upholstering. actory prices. 
Ww nte forit today and we will send it to you by retura 
mail. (11) 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 












tions, packed in a compact crate, 
n rates 








Is It True? 


A Further Communication 
From the Author of 
the Article— 


Albert J. Nock 


pss interested in certain temp- 
erance movements have sent us com- 
plaints about the article “Is It True?” 
published in our January issue. 

They say that Professor Pearson's 
statistics are unfair, first, because they 
do not describe children of teetotalers 
and drunkards, but children of mod- 
erate drinkers and drunkards. 

This criticism was made in England, 
notably by Sir Victor Horsley and Dr. 
Mary D. Sturge. Professor Pearson re- 
lied. to it in a monograph of forty-two 
pages, issued as No. 3 in the series “Ques- 
tions of the Day," published by the De 

artment of Applied Mathematics in the 

niversity of London. We have pleasure 
in referring our readers to this document, 
as it convinces us that he has sustained 
his case. 

We are told, second, that Professor 
Pearson's statistics are unfair because 
they do not describe a fair random sample 
of English childhood, but a sample “drawn 
from one of the worst slums of Edin- 
burgh,” as our informants put it. Again, 
we take pleasure in referring to a twenty- 
six-page supplement, issued in reply to 
Mr. Keynes and others who have made 
the statements upon which this criticism 
is probably based. It appears to have 
enlarged somewhat in transit across the 
Atlantic. 

This magazine is not interested in con- 
troversy; but we think that our readers 
should know that the article was not let 
off at half-cock. It was prepared after 
several visits to the Galton Laboratory 
in London and a careful study of its work 
and methods; it was printed after full 


` examination and with full knowledge on 


the part of the writer of the criticisms 
aforesaid. 

Others have written that the article 
appears to be "dictated by the ogar 
interests” and “plays into the hands of the 
saloon-keepers.’ his criticism clearly 
comes from people who can have but the 
slightest acquaintance with the magazine 
and its real character. We mention it 
chiefly to express our satisfaction at hear- 
ing so little of it—only two or three let- 
ters. That article was written to show 
that the problem of alcoholism might be 
much larger than even those interested in 
the anti-saloon movement appear to sus- 

ect. We can understand how Professor 
Parse might be dissatisfied with a nec- 
essarily crude and popular journalistic 
snapshot of his work, but we do not see 
how any sincere friend of temperance 
reform could find anything else to com- 
plain of. 

The writer’s opinion, that in New York 
City "the saloon performs more socia! 
service than the churches and organized 
charities put together," has given offense 
and been vehemently abused; but it was 


415 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. | expressly declared to be only an opinion— 
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not a demonstrated fact. It was put for- 
ward for as much or as little as it might 
be worth. We shall soon, however, ex- 
pose the basis of fact upon which it rests. 
As soon as the pressure of other work 
permits, the writer purposes to investi- 
gate the facts, and either show cause for 
that opinion or renounce it. 

May I (personally and without com- 
mitting the magazine or any of my asso- 
ciates) step forward on the ground of 
those who accuse us of favoring the sa- 
loon-keeper and ask a respectful question? 

We are all in the liquor business. The 
only way an American can get out of the 
liquor business is to renounce his citizen- 
ship and remain a man without a country. 
The general government, which is all of 
us, takes about a dollar out of every gal- 
lon of whisky made, and a proportionate 
toll out of beer and other liquors. There 
are also state and local taxes, license fees, 
etc. All this money comes out of the 
consumer. We, all of us, therefore, pay 
a good many of our public bills with 


money that we get from the same place, | 


precisely, that the saloon-keeper gets 
money to pay his personal bills—namely, 
“the pockets of poor drunkards.” We 
are all partners of the saloon-keeper. 

Under these circumstances, is there not 
considerable affectation and profound 
hypocrisy in singling out the saloon- 
keeper as a target for hatred and con- 
tempt? In to-day’s paper, for instance, 
I read a report of a temperance speech, 
delivered somewhere in western New 
York, in which the orator spoke of “the 
damnable, hellish bandits who keep sa- 
loons.” Aside from the temper of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, is it good business 
ethics for men engaged in a going enter- 
prise to speak that way about their part- 
ners? 

For my own part, I do not drink. I 
think I would perhaps come pretty near 
Sir Victor Horsley’s rather exacting def- 
nition of a teetotaler. Nor do I like sa- 
loons. I think I know most of the harm 
they do in wrecking homes, blasting souls, 
and so on; but before I feel quite self- 


righteous enough to revile the saloon- | 


keeper, I want at least to get out of part- 
nership with him—partnership in the 
home - wrecking, soul - blasting business 
that he and I and every other American 
citizen are profitably engaged in. 


Country Town Sayings 
By E. W. Howe 


What people say behind your back is 
your standing in the community in which 
you live. 


It always makes a furniture man furi- 
ous for loafers to occupy chairs in front 
of his store. 


The man whose pants-legs are much 
too short, always wears his coat-sleeves 
much too long. 


When we look at some men who say 
they were sent to save the world, we 
can’t help laughing. 


The feeling of sleepiness when you 
are not in bed, and can’t get there, is 
the meanest feeling in the world. 
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Your Guests 


will appreciate the refine- 
ment of your home, you 
and they will be relieved 
from embarrassment, if 
the closet in your bath- 
room is a properly in- 
stalled 


SIWELCLO 


. This closet is noiseless because we planned 
it to be noiseless. It did not just happen 
that way. 

Moreover, itis thoroughly sanitary ,flushes 
perfectly, has deep water seal and is made 
of Vitreous China, with the texture so com- 
pact that, even without the glaze, acids,etc., 
cannot penetrate it. 

Trenton Potteries fixtures of Solid Porce- 


all 





FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it, to write it, there isbutone bestway. 

You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 








You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye knows 
it. 


You must talkit and write 
it. 


AM this can be done best 
by the 


E-PHONE 
METHOD 


Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 


You 


Combined 
with 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase, He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like 

It is a pleasant, 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family 
can use it You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges: 

Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U.S. Military Academy. 


Send for interesting booklet, particulars of free trial offer and terms 


fascinating study; no tedious rules or 





for easy paymente. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 


Trenton Potteries Company 


SiphonJet 


May we send you our new free illustrated book S-15, 
*'Bathrooms of Character, '' giving particulars? 
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‘The Grafter 


A Man Who Reached a New Level 


of Uselessness 


By Henry Kitchell Webster 


SUPPOSE, since this tale is going 

to be literally and meticulously 

truthful, there must be a moral to 

it. Indeed, I can see that there is 
a moral; only I’m not quite clear in my 
mind what the moral is. 

We were coasting along from one hot, 
sandy little port to another, in a curiosity 
of maritime architecture whose proudest 
boast was that she had once belonged to 
the Collins Line, and had taken General 
Grant, or Martin Van Buren, or somebody 
else from-antique times, on his first voy- 
age to Europe. We were in no hurry; at 
least, if any of the passengers were, it 
was amply compensated for in the placid 
leisureliness of the ship. Under good 
weather conditions we used to log eight 
knots an hour, or thereabouts; but most 
of the voyage was-occupied wallowing 
patiently at anchor in one roadstead 
after another, our cargo safely aboard, 
waiting for the commandante of the port 
to come out and sign our clearance papers. 
Generally speaking, the commandante 
had gone off to a cock-fight somewhere, 
or else he was just back from one, and 
too drunk to entrust himself to the 
mercies of a long-boat. 

Once, indeed, when our captain had 
ventured to leave without this.formality, 
we were ignominiously sent back to our 
last port of call. That took three days, 
and it required another for the outraged 
official, now sufficiently sober to com- 
prehend in a vague way what had hap- 
pened, to fine and admonish us, and 
vindicate his dignity, and show his 
independence, and eventually give us 
leave to go. The captain's feelings and 
his language during those four days are 
no part of the story. 

But you will understand that we had 
plenty of time, we passengers, to get 
acquainted. At the time of the inunda- 
tion it was perhaps a fortnight since we 
had lain all day at Balboa, canted up in 
the mud at an angle of twenty degrees or 
so, waiting for the tide to give us a start 
on our voyage. We were just about the 
kind of ship's company that you'd expect 
to find down in that corner of the world. 

‘There was a mining engineer named 
Atkinson, from somewhere the other side 
of the Line, invalided home, he said, 
with neurasthenia, who, in order to be 
happy, had always to sit in a corner 
where no one could possibly come up 
behind him. He had a pretty wife, pale 
as a ghost in spite of the scorch of the 
overhead sun, who played solitaire 
beside him, while he watched, and 
corrected, and counted off the days as 
if the best of them were well past. 
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There was a young French inventor 
with a huge beard, dressed like a type 
from the Latin Quarter, who expounded 
the philosophy of anarchism and had 
gone a little mad over an electric device 
for cutting down hardwood timber. 
And there was an obese promoter who 
talked colloquial American with an 
indefinably Dean accent, and was 
accompanied by a young lady utterly 
unaccounted for, except by her personal 
charms; an old homeopathic doctor from 
down in Indiana, who, to make this voy- 
age, had left home for the first time since 
he came back from the Civil War; a 
couple of Nicaraguan political refugees, 
who were trying to get up a revolution in 
Honduras, and a coffee-planter with a 
Spanish name, a German accent, and a 
high place, it was said, in the regard of the 
President of Guatemala. 





Last of all, there was the Englishman 


There was a sprinkling of casuals of 
course, including myself. I was there 
because I like the sea as much as | 
dislike the modern seagoing hotel thar 
spends a week crossing the North Atlantic 
in five days. And last of all (I have saved 
him till the last because he was the most 
important), there was the Englishman. 

After one had looked at him and said to 
one’s self, “Englishman,” one didn't for a 
while think very much more about him 
He was a big man with a shy, retiring sort 
of manner. But the next time you saw 
him you wondered who he could be, 
and the time after that you were per- 
fectly sure he must be somebody. And 
by the end of the day you weren't at all 
surprised to be told, in profane words 
perhaps, but in awed accents, by the 
purser, how great a man in this part of 
the world he really was. Among other 
things, it appeared that he owned, 
carried around in his vest-pocket, ont 
of these little Central American Repub- 
lics. $ 

“Why,” said the purser, lowering his 
voice and glancing around with a wan 
eye, “why two or three months ago 
the President caught Johnny Moissant— 
caught him, and was going to shoot him 
of course. And Mr. Brangwyn happened 
to hear about it, and told the old man 
he'd have to let him go. And he did. 
What do you know about that?” 

We agreed with the purser that that 
had been the manifestation of "some 
power." 

Because, you see, this was all three 
years ago, before Johnny Moissant had 
flown across the English Channel with his 
cat, and so burst upon the astonished 
eyes of Europe and the rest of the civi 
lized world. He had been bursting upon 
the astonished eyes of various lirtle Cen- 
tral American potentates at unexpecte 
and disastrous intervals for a good while 
before that, and you whispered his name 
all along the coast with awe. Indeed, 
when our ship had lain all one day in the 
harbor of Los Arenas, our propeller fouled 
upon a stern-line which a Nicaraguan 
roustabout hadn't lifted over the snub- 
bing-post quickly enough, we had under 
our eves the spectacle of a little white 
American. man-of-war loafing around, 
ostensibly with its hands in its pockets. 
but keeping a wary eye on the Nicara- 
guan navy. ] 

The Nicaraguan navy consisted of 
an antiquated steam launch with an 
old-fashioned field-piece in the bow. 
and it was suspected that Johnni 
Moissant was planning to slip away n 
it with a gallant army of hyve or 55^ 
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A dear old lady of sixty-five was making her fifth trip through the Park last summer. 
Four times had she surrendered to the call of that phenomenal region. Her visits there 
have a marked effect upon her health and spirits---she grows young again! Many people 
have gone back to enjoy anew the climate, scenery, wonders and pastimes of 
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Of course you will want to go via Northern Pacific---only line to original and northern entrance: 
Gardiner Gateway, and thus via Mammoth Hot Springs. 
S Let me send you our illustrated literature---from it you will get some inkling of the cause of 
=. Grandma’s infatuation. Write today and make a visit to the Geyserland of fancy. Then you 
x will surely want to visit the Geyserland of fact next summer. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
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staunchness, will “serve you on the water as the 

automobile does on land.” 
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Address &flco 212 Avenue A, Bayonne, N. J. 


27 minutes from Liberty and 23rd Street Ferries, C. R, R. of N. J. to West 8th Street 
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“ACID MOUTH” 


The greatest single cause of 
tooth decay is over-acidity of 
the mouth. Dental authorities 
are responsible for this state- 
ment. Therefore, it is almost 
certain that as you read these 
words, mouth acids are slowly 
at work weakening the enamel 
of your teeth. This condition 
is kept in check by— 
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which neutralizes mouth acids, and 
when used daily prevents decay by 
this greatest of all teeth destroying 
agencies. à 

To learn how Pebeco overcomes 
acid mouth, how it whitens and 
cleans the teeth, brightens 
gold fillings—and to ex- 
perience the wonder- 
ful, refreshing, 
cleansing feeling 
which follows 
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and inflict irreparable damage upon the 
Republic of Honduras. The man who 
had the power to turn Johnny Moissant 
loose after the President of any one of 
those republics had actually caught him 
might safely be said to carry that repub- 
lic around in his vest-pocket. 

It wasn't Mr. Brangwyn's fault that he 
made us all a little uncomfortable. 
There is something about the climate of 
that part of the world that has a queer 
effect upon morals. Even a perfectly 
innocent, respectable, uneventful person 
like myself wakes up in the morning 
with an uneasy conviction that he, like 
the rest, must have a lurid past, and that 
if anyone should come up to him furtively 
and whisper, "They're on, old man— 
you'd better beat it," he would have to 
disappear, change his name, and turn up 
in some remote and unknown spot, a 
regular Richard Harding Davis refugee. 

Perhaps those of our passengers to 
whom this sensation was chronic, those 
of us who had come by it, I may say, 
more dishonestly, may not have been so 
acutely conscious of the source of Mr. 
Btrangwyn's seeming aloofness. And per- 
haps, in their case, his aloofness wasn't 
quite so seeming. 

Anyway, he made no parade of right- 
eousness; gave himself no deliberate air 
of being a horse of another color alto- 


. gether from the ramshackle, loose-and- 


easy, whitey-brown parcel of humanity 
that gave tone and color to our passenger- 
list. When he walked by on deck without 
noticing the Promoter, the effect he 
produced was so simply of having failed 


She could sit down with a novel all by her- 
deserted part of the deck, and in half an 





to see him, that the Promoter immedi- 
ately confided to me that he knew 
Brangwyn well; had known him for 
years. 

Well, that's the way we went on 
comfortably for a fortnight. Sometimes 
we passed two or three whole days 
chugging along over the hot blue surface 
of the Pacific that has a ground-swell like 
the roll of an Oklahoma prairie. Part o! 
the time we hung idly over the rail, with 
the shore-line rising and falling as we 
swung at anchor, watching the unwilling 
labors of gangs of natives who had come 
out to our side in lighters, loaded with 
coffee or bananas, or mahogany logs, a$ 
the case might be, listening lazily to the 
detonations of the first officer and the 
whistle of his Portuguese boatswain—? 
whistle that was a good enough language 
for anybody and, apparently, the only one 
he had. ; 

We gossiped, and repeated stone 
about each other, getting along, on the 
whole, famously. The old Homeopathic 
Doctor from Indiana struck up a thor- 
oughly satisfactory acquaintance with the 
young lady who was traveling with the 
Promoter in total innocence of any irregu- 
larity about her domestic relations, e 
pounded his ethical views to her,—an 
they were mighty good views, although 
in the present instance a little out © 
focus,—told her long stories about his 
neighbors, and asked her innumerable 
questions about life on the West Coast 

The Political Refugees conspired darkh 
abaft one of the life-boats, the Promote! 
and the Coffee-planter swapped rascalitie 
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self in some mano: 
hour we’d all be there 





invariably successful in the event before 
a group of admiring Casuals; the Atkin- 
sons played solitaire d deux in their 
corner, and Mr. Brangwyn sat in the 
lee of the wheel-house, smoked cigars, 
and read novels. The French Engineer 
had taken an unhappy fancy to me, 
founded, I think, on the hope that I 
should some day make him understand 
why he had to pay more for the privilege 
of leaving the ship at an intermediate 
port than it would have cost him to 
complete the voyage to San Francisco. 
That's about how things were before 
the inundation. 

The inundation was the family of 
Senor Cidaro. They came aboard 
one day in box-loads, the box being a 
sort of improvised elevator swung over 
the side by means of a boom and tackle, 
and raised and lowered more or less in 
accordance with the enormous rise and 
fall of the ground-swell. It took several 
loads to get them all inboard, but when 
it was decided, by themselves, that they 
were all there, we other passengers took 
a sort of rough census of them. 

There was Senor Cidaro himself. You 
really have to count him, I suppose. 
And then there was Madame Cidaro, 
who ought to count for half a dozen at 
least. And then the children. Unfortu- 
nately, we weren't quick enough to count 
them while they were all collected in a 
body. They dowd apart and spread 
about the deck like so many drops of 
quicksilver. After that, counting the 
children became one of our regular 
amusements, and the results would come 


out anywhere from eight to fourteen, 
depending, apparently, on how many 
times we counted the twins. 

I asked Madame about it finally, and 
she promptly put the number at eleven. 
But something she said (my French is a 


bit rusty) gave me the idea that she was. 


including two past and one prospective 
member of the family. 

One queer thing about them was that 
while Senor Cidaro was Spanish and 
Madame French, the children were, to 
all appearances, English. Their names 
were Pasoh at least; and English was 
the language they romped and scolded 
in. Señor could speak a little very poor 
French beside his own tongue, and 
Madame had a little rudimentary Eng- 
lish. So the children talked Spanish to 
papa and French to their mother. 

ow here is where you will perceive 
that this tale isn’t a work of fiction, but, 
as I said at the beginning, an accurate 
account of the facts; for, in any fictional 
narrative, the presence of eight,children,— 
that has always been my theory of the 
number,—all under fourteen years old, 
on any sort of ship, let alone a cramped-up 
little thousand-ton cargo boat, would be 
a nuisance that would make life hardly 
endurable to the rest of the passengers. 

As a matter of fact, those children 
charmed us out of our wits. For myself, 
I know that the moment Helen bumped 
her heavy tin suit-case into my legs and 
looked up with a startled, apologetic little 
smile and begged my pardon, I felt 
absurdly pleased over the incident, took 
the idiculo ous thing from her, and asked 
her where she wanted it put. And when 
she smiled again and confessed that she 
didn't know, I felt that she and I were 
old friends. The same thing was evidently 
true of the other passengers. Even the 
Atkinsons came out of their corner and 
lent a hand at the business of making the 
new arrivals feel comfortable and at 
home. 

It wan't a matter of novelty either. 
No matter how many times you forgot 
Henry's swing, which the boatswain 
rigged for him from a boom between two 
of the deck houses, and collided with him 
in the course of an attempted promenade 
up and down the narrow deck, you always 
regretted spoiling his sport, and stopped 
long enough to help him work up again. 
And if you happened to stumble over 
Albert at the head of the dark com- 
panionway just as the ship was taking an 
ugly roll, it never occurred to you that 
that was no place for a child to be playing 
with the ship's quoits. 

Mind you, there was nothing angelic 
about them. The boys were crop-headed, 
square-toed little brats, and the girls 
wouldn't have been called pretty by an 
impartial observer, if you could have 
found one. They were all miserably clad 
in threadbare mourning for somebody 
apparently long since deceased. I suppose 
the family finances had never been equal 
to a new wardrobe. They were simply the 
best-bred, pleasantest, most wholly natu- 
ral children you ever saw. 

It wasn't until we had been wondering 
about them for a day or two, and had got 
to taking them more or less for granted, 
that we began to become aware of 
Madame. Then we perceived that she 
was quite as wonderful as they were. 
You might take her age at anywhere 
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from twenty-six to forty, depending on | ruit and Hatt 


what age you thought the most attractive 
She told me one evening that she was 
thirty-three; but that was just after she 
had made a bet with me that she was 
older than I was. 

She wasn’t pretty any more than her 
daughters were; but she could sit down 
with a novel, all by herself, in some 
temporarily deserted part of the deck, 


' and in half an hour we'd all be there, 











talking voluminously, if ungramatically, 
in three languages, interpreting for each 
other, trying to plan the conversation 
three moves ahead, so as to be ready 
with our witticisms, and generally getting 


stranded in the attempt; gossiping about | | 


Central American politics, or deriding the 
wild abstractions of the French Engineer. 
Madame would sit there, lazily at ease, 
keeping her place in her novel with her 
finger, and occasionally opening it and 
reading a paragraph to herself as if 


perfectly unconscious that she was the | 


center of it all. 
One of the Casuals had a wonderful 


contrivance that he used as a deck chair, | | 


having bought it, he said, in the bazaar 
at Panama. My own belief is that it 
had originally been purchased for a 
mowing-machine by the engineers on the 
French Canal. t was a bewildering 
congeries of sticks and oddly shaped 
bits of cast iron; but when the quarter- 
master had covered it with a piece of 
sail-cloth it was wonderfully comfortable 
to sit in. You could sit up straight to 
read, or lie out flat to sleep, or swing, 
half reclining, with the roll of the ship, 
just by wishing to do so. You thought of 
the position you wanted, and the chair, 
if it. was a chair, took it. And no one, 
not even the French Engineer, could 
explain why. 

After the inundation the unlucky 
Casual who bought it spent most of the 
voyage on his feet, because some member 
of the family was always trying it out and 
exclaiming over its wonders. ‘| hey always 
popped out of it the moment the Casual 
hove in sight. But, as they had of course 
no deck chairs of their own, and as he 
was as badly infatuated as any of the 
rest of us, these relinquishments availed 
him nothing. It finally came to be 
regarded as Madame's chair, and after 
she had confessed that she generally 
came out late, when the deck was 
deserted, and spent the night in it, he 
gave up even a nominal proprietorship. 

But if I have implied that all of us, 
the whole passenger-list, together with 
the officers and the crew, became mere 
satellites revolving in somewhat irregular 
orbits around the family of Senor Cidaro, 
I have been guilty of an inaccuracy. 
We did, with the sole exception of the 
Englishman. Mr. Brangwyn never made 
one of the group that loitered the hours 
away within hailing distance of Madame's 
chair. He never impersonated wild 
animals for Henry and Albert, nor took 
Helen on his lap and told her a story. 
Three times a day, when Madame came 
down into the dining-saloon, he bowed 
to her gravely across the captain’s table; 
and that was all. As this went on from 


| day to day, our vague discomfort at his 


remotely isolated. superiority. gave place 
to indignation; but he seemed un- 
conscious of that as he was of everything 


else. 


as 
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I don't know quite how it came about, 
for Senor Cidaro never talked at all, and, 
so far as I know, Madame never talked 
about him, but it wasn't long before we 
found that we were fully acquainted with 
their history, if vou can call a perfectly 
passive acceptance of events by that 
name. 

The Señor belonged, it appeared, to a 
Central American family that had once 
been rich and powerful; or, to put the 
thing in a more accurate and orderly 
way, they had got themselves into a 
position of political advantage, and had 
made it ay. The Señor himself had been 
sent to Paris in his youth to acquire an 
education and study law. 


Madame and married her. It being ap- 
parent to his family that no further 
studies were to be expected of him, they 
got him a job.—pardon me, a post; 
namely, the consulate at Liverpool,— 
and saw to it that this post was made 
appropriately remunerative. The Señor 
went to Liverpool, and lived there for 
years, devoting his pay and his perquisites 
to feeding and clothing and, generally 
speaking, allowing to grow up his steadily 
enlarging family. ^t 

home lost their influence, and the govern- 
ment promptly abolished his job, or, 
at any rate, abolished his pay, which came 
to the same thing. So now they were 
coming home to a country that his wife 
and children. had never seen. 

It was hard for any of us to think of 
anything else they could have done. 
The Senor was evidently perfectly help- 
less; incapable of any real work that 
would earn a living for himself alone, to 


say nothing of the hostages he had given | 
to fortune. And yet, what he could hope | 


to gain by coming back was equally hard 
to figure out. One could imagine the 
sort of welcome they would get both from | 
the government and from his discredited 
and powerless relatives. The more we 
thought about the situation, the more 
acutely unhappy we became. Indeed, it 
got to the point where we couldn’t think 
or talk of anything else. What the devil 
was to become of the family of Senor 
Cidaro? We asked the question in one 
form or another a dozen times a day. 
The Senor lounged all day in the cap- 
tain’s chair, asleep or awake, we couldn’t 
tell which, and I doubt if he could. 


Madame read bits of her novel, conversed 


| with us en. bloc, or flirted with us—oh, 


in a perfectly nice way!—seriatim. She 


took to singing to us, too—little French | 
songs, in the saloon, after dinner. She | 
sang them very badly, I admit. There was | 


no chance of a living for them that way. 
But we liked it. And the children larked 


about all over the ship, generously in- 


Instead of | 
| doing either of these things, however, he 
| had immediately fallen in love with 


hen his people at | 














It isn’t a question of whether or 
not you dare—the time will come | 
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Night Courage 


bequeathed by generations of brave 
ancestors — which, in the crisis, 
makes you rise above fear and prove 
true to the final test of manhood. 

The question is, will you face 
danger unarmed—a weakling, im- 
potent—or will you face it doubly 
armed — armed with an efficient | 
weapon and with the courage and | 
steadiness which come from know- [i 
ing that you are armed? |! 
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We got lower and lower in our minds 

LANCUAC ES as the time drew on for them to leave | 
geet Sac IM BER | tis: Already the coastline we were 

Italian- Spanish, following belonged to the cruel state 

that had abolished Senor's job; that had 
turned adrift the faithful — No, he prob- 
ably hadn't been faithful. And it was 
inconceivable that he'd. ever been any 
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I will ship direct, freight paid, Fast of the | 


| would see them going ashore to confront 

helpless but confiding, a coldly hostile 
world. There appeared to be nothing 
for us to do but to go our ways and 
leave them to its mercies—such as they 
were. We had exhausted words upon the 
subject. We met each other on deck with 
sighs and with shakes of the head, and 
everybody knew what everybody else 
was thinking about, excepting, always, 
Mr. Brangwyn. 

The last evening of all—it was a fine, 
still moonlight night too—was dread- 
fully forlorn. We avoided each other 
as much as we could, and more or less the 
Family. We ought of course to have 
pitched in and been jolly, but this was 
fairly beyond our powers. We were 
already at anchor off the little port 
where they were to disembark, and all 
there was to wait for was daylight. 

As I strolled forward where there 
wefen't so many lights, and one could see 
the sky better, I saw Madame and one 
of the Casuals leaning against the rail. 
Id better join them, I thought. I'd 
hardly spoken to her since dinner. She 
was speaking, as I came up, in that 
carrying voice of hers. 

“Et alors—" She filled in a rather long 
ause with a sigh, and I stopped where 

was. “—demain!” 

The Casual made a gesture toward the 
heavens. “J! sera, toujours, la lune," he 
said in that perfectly rotten French he 

| was so proud of. “Il Sera... .'" 
| He will always be the moon, will he? 

Idiot! 

I wheeled around and went all the way 
aft to the smoke-room. 

No one used the smoke-room very 
much. It was upholstered in damp 
leather, and it was about the size and 
shape of a compartment in a Continental 
railway carriage. But to-night I found 
Mr. Brangwyn there, and I was rather 
glad of it. He was an oasis in the encircling 
gloom. He encouraged me to have a 
drink, and offered me a cigar. 

“T’ve got to turn out early to-morrow 
morning and go ashore,” he said. He 
seemed a little bored by the prospect, 
but half amused too. ‘His Excellency 
wants me to come up to lunch with 
him.” 

“The President!" I exclaimed. “Has 
he come down from the capital?” 

“No,” said Mr. Brangwyn, “I’ve got 
to go up. He says he's sending a special 
train. that'll leave about seven o'clock, 
and will send me back in another in 
time for dinner on board." 

“Rather a Tartar, isn't he?" I ven- 
tured. “From the stories they rell, a 
sort of combination French Apache and 
American confidence man. I don't know 
whether I'd care to lunch with him or 
not—if I happened to possess anything | 
thought he might happen to want.” 

“At least half the stories are probably 
more than half true." Mr. Brangwyn 
paused a moment before passing further 
| judgment. "When he robs, it’s generally 
on a large scale; and when he murders, 
there are generally mitigating circum- 
stances—political necessity, and so on. 
He's so much better than any of his neigh- 
bors that relatively I consider him honest. 
Really, you know, I like him; and l 
think he likes me. I've never asked him 
| for anything, and he knows it's no usc 
| trying to *hold me up,' as you Americans 
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say, so we get on famously. If ever I 
broke my rule for anybody in all this 
hell-hole of a country, l'd break it for 
him and invite him to my house." 

He saw I was looking rather surprised 
at that. “Of course I have to entertain 
a good deal," he explained, “but I have 
a separate house for that. A sort of 
private club where all these thieves and 
rapscallions can come. I go down there 
and dine with 'em, and so on. Make 
themselves at home—latch-string always 
out, and all that. But where I live I 
keep for decent people, and I've never 
found anyone yet that I'd invite there. 
To be sure, I've only lived here twenty 
years." 

He paused there for a good long drink. 
* Pleasant people, I'll admit. Some 
charming RAN N But a really clean, 
honest man who could be trusted, say 
to administer an estate, not one in the 
whole of Central America.” 

“And yet you've lived here twenty 

ears?” 

“Habit, I suppose. I’ve really got 
to like it. I’ve my own place, and I mind 
my own business. My mines and settle- 
. ments I run as I see fit. I even have my 
own mint, so that if I ever have to coin 
my own money to pay off my labor I can. 
Because there isn’t a really solvent bank 


in the country. But I let the people 
alone, and I let politics alone. And the 
President lets me alone, except that he’s 
going to make me spend nine hours to- 
morrow riding on his horrible railroad 
just to take lunch with him.” 

We heard Helen’s voice outside just 
then. She was calling “Maman!” not 
very loud. The next minute she stopped 
in the doorway. "Have you seen my 
mother anywhere?" she asked. Her 
smile had just that same look of wistful 
deprecation that I had seen in it when she 
bumped her tin suit-case into my legs. 
“Antoinette is all broken out with some- 
thing, and I want Mother to see before 
I put her to bed." 

“TIl try to help you find her,” said I. 

“Damn!” said Mr. Brangwyn softly 
into his glass. 

It was rather a relief to all of us, I 
think, that he was gone, in his special 
train, before any of the rest put in an 
appearance. 

is absence removed the one unsym- 
pathetic note in our parting from tlie 
family of Señor Cidaro. Even supposing 
he was right in the low opinion he held 
of all Central Americans, couldn’t there 
be an exception? And what if the voice 
of reason did whisper, that if there were 
an exception Senor Cidaro was not 
likely to be it? Why couldn't one of the 
others of us, the Coffee-planter or the 
Promoter, have been the one to receive 
that invitation to spend the day with his 
Excellency at the capital? There must 
be ways of managing such things—of 
bribing somebody, or putting something 
over, so that Madame would be able to 
live comfortably in the capital and the 
children could play their care-free games, 
and Senor Cidaro wouldn't have to work. 

Well, it was a painful morning. The 
health officers came aboard with the evi- 
dent intention of examining that unlucky 
family for every known disease and 
putting them in quarantine, if possible, 
or forbidding them to land at all. 

When they were balked in this 'chari- 
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cal magazines advertise my work. 
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I have published a free booklet showing how to 
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of vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and 
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help a dear friend- at least you will help me by your 
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table intent by the invincible healthiness | 


of them all (Antoinette's rash had for- 
tunately disappeared), the customs offi- 
cers took a hand in the game. The 
pathetically meager little mound of 
baggage was pawed over and flung about 
as if the treasures of Golconda might 
have been hidden away inside. We were 
powerless of course. 
made a spirited protest when she found 


a drunken little doctor on the point of | 


vaccinating one of the children twice, 
but the Senor himself stood listlessly by, 
not seeming to think that anything mat- 
tered, or that anything could be done. 
He'd have stood there just like that, I 
believe, if they’d begun throwing the 
children overboard. And very likely 
the President would have ordered that 
done if he'd thought of it. 

The miserable scene came to an end 
at last. The boom and tackle was swung 
outboard, the box was prepared, and the 
family, in tearful instalments, went over 
the side, and were bumped down into a 
lighter that waited there; and finally 
four greasy pirates, in charge of it, with 
great deliberation started rowing them 
ashore. With heavy hearts we manned 


Madame herself | 





the rail and waved a last adieu to the 


family of Señor Cidaro. 

Late that night I found Mr. Brangwyn 
in the smoke-room once more, drinking a 
whisky-soda (he carried his own whisky 
with him) and smoking one of his 
excellent cigars. And once more he 
encouraged me to join him in one of 
each. There was something about his 
large, placid repose that made him a good 
companion when you were feeling low 
in your mind. 

"Well," I observed, “you got back 
safe. His Excellency didn't poison you 
nor fill you up with alcohol and red 
pepper, nor any of his other little parlor 
tricks." He smiled comfortably. “I 
suppose,” I concluded, “he’s saving them 
up for those unlucky Cidaros." 

“Don’t worry about them," he said 
rather crossly. "Let's forget 'em." 

“I suppose I shall get them out of my 
head in a day or two," I conceded, “but 
we've all been pretty unhappy about 
them." 

"Confound a man like that!" Mr. 
Brangwyn's big hand made the glass 
jump. “He reaches a new level of use- 
lessness even in Central America. I 
never saw such a man. His night's rest 


| seems to leave him completely exhausted 
| for thewhole of the next day. Him and 


his family! What right has he got to 
have a family like that? How many were 
there?" 

“T still say eight,” I told him. 

“Do you know what would happen to 
them? He's got some relatives, of sorts— 
cousins, and so on. Oh, I know all about 
them! Well, they'd let him live around, 
and they'd divide his family up among 
them. Those little girls, —the two 
oldest,—they'd really be out in service, 
though no one would exactly call it that. 


| But do you know what would happen 


to those two little girls—within a year— 
just as sure as sunrise?" 

I could have guessed. Indeed, his tone 
and his manner put it beyond guessing. 
But I wasn't thinking about that. My 
mind was focused on the tense of his 
verb. “You aren't saving it will happen, 
though!" I exclaimed. 
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world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p 
book Address “Cuticura,"’ Dept. 133, Boston. 

0-7-Tender-faced men shave in comfort with Cuti- 
cura Soap Shaving Stick. Liberal sample free. 


Typewriters 
Cost Too Much 


You can save all and more than the agent’s 
profit by acting as your own agent. 


NO MONEY DOWN 


You surely will have a typewriter when you 
know for how little money you can get one. 

With the positive promise that we will not 
send a salesman to bother you and that you will 
be under no obligation whatever, we ask your 
permission to send you aletter (personally type- 
written) in which we will tell you why type- 
writers cost so much and how you can get a 
priee on a standard Visible Writer that you will 

e willing to pay. 

How you can decide whether or not you will 
accept our offer, after using the typewriter. No 
advance payment required—no deposit—no 
obligation. 

How if you like you can, instead of paying all 
at once, rent the typewriter at the current rates 
of rental and every cent that you pay in this 
manner will be applied on the purchase price. 

Over 10,000 people have sent their orders tous. 

Our price and terms will be a revelation to 
you. Our methods have created a sensation in 
the Typewriter World—agents simply cannot 
comprehend how we do it. The secret lies in our 
immense purchasing power and our method of 
selling. 

Write your name and address on a postal if you have 
one handy, if not just write it on the margin of this 
page,tear out and send today. By the first return 
mall we will send you the information. 

Don't neglect this, you are under no obligation and 
our proposition is just what you want. 


Typewriters Distributing Syndicate 
166-D-76 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, lll. 


















































“Oh, yes, I took a hand!” he confessed 
in a tone of the liveliest disgust. “I told 
His Excellency I wanted a job. He 
jumped right out of his chair. Pleased, of 
course, that I should have come down on 
him at last. Told me his whole civil list 
was entirely at my disposal. ‘Well,’ I 
said, ‘I mean business. I want a secre- 
tarial job, with nominal duties, that will 
pay a salary of three hundred pounds a 
year. And I’d like the commission made 
out now.’ He had rung for his secretary 
before I was done speaking. His eyebrows 
went up when I told him who it was for, 
though he took it well enough when he'd 
got his breath. Said he was delighted to 
learn that the Senor was a friend of 
mine and that he'd make a point of 
furthering his interest in every possible 
way. Then he said he'd heard that 
Madame was a very charming woman, 
and for sixpence I'd have taken a punch 
at him; but I took the commission 
instead. And my special on my way down 
met the local, with them on it, on the 
way up. So I sent it in to him then and 
there." 

I sat speechless while he puffed his 
cigar almost to the point of inflammation. 
T woulda have done it for any man,” 
he said, “nor for any woman; but I 
couldn't stand those kids. And now I'm 
just a common grafter like the rest.” 

He took up his glass and I took mine, 
and we drained them silently, though I 
doubt if we drank to the same toast. 

“Damn!” said Mr. Brangwyn softly 
into his glass. 

As I said at the beginning, I am sure 
there must be a moral to this strictly 
truthful tale. [ can see that there is a 
moral; only I am not entirely clear in 
my mind what the moral is. 





A Net to Snare the 
Moonlight 


By Nicholas Vachel Lindsay 


The dew, the rain and moonlight 
All prove our Father s mind. 
The dew, the rain ana moonlight 
Come down to bless mankind. 


Come let us see that all men 

Have land to catch the rain, 

Have grass to snare the spheres of 
dew, 


Ana fields spread for the grain: 


Yea, we would give to each poor man 
Ripe wheat, ana poppies red, 

A peaceful place at evening, 

With the stars just overhead: 


A net to snare the moonlight, 
A sod spread to the sun; 

A place of toil by daytime, 
Of dreams when toil is done. 
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New Books 
BOBBIE 


GENERAL MANAGER 
ne 
By OLIVE HIGGINS PROUTY 
S NS EOU 











Mrs. Prouty introduces us to peo- 
ple such as we all know, and makes 
us laugh and cry over their affairs. 


We love Bobbie not because she 
is the usual pretty heroine, but be- 
cause she is such a trump. She 
mothers a large New England family 
who "are folks.” Bobbie is real. 

The story is saturated with do- 
mesticity. And Bobbie has several 
love affairs to manage,—including 
her own. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; 
postpaid, $1.37. 


The LIFE MASK 


By the author of “To M.L.G.” 


“To M. L. G.” was one of the most 
widely read and talked-of books of 
1912. All those who read the auth- 
or's true story will be eager for her 
“Made-up” story. To the others it 
is only necessary to say that “To M. 
L. G." made its great success not 
only on account of the unique cir- 
cumstances under which it was writ- 
ten, but also on account of the power 
and interest of the work itself. The 
author knows how to tell a story. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.30 net; postpaid, 
$1.42. 


A GUIDE to the 
MONTESSORI 
METHOD 


————— 
By ELLEN YALE STEVENS 
———M———————S 
























A university and normal graduate, Prin- 
cipal of a large school, Miss Stevens has 
studied under Dr. Montessori herself. 





An interpretation of the Montes- 
sori Method for American mothers 
and teachers, including an explana- 
tion of the successive steps, a de- 
scription of the proper use of the 
material, and suggestions as to adap- 
tation to American conditions. It 
emphasizes the deeper, spiritual side 
of Dr. Montessori's message. 

Nothing can be a substitute for 
Montessori's book itself; this will 
introduce it and dispel misconcep- 
tions of Dr. Montessori’s theories. 
Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.00 net. 













To be published Mar. 26. 


OWEN JOHNSON'S 
THE SIXTY-FIRST 
SECOND 


EDNA FERBER'S 
ROAST BEEF 
MEDI- 
UM. 












F. A. 
Stokes Co. 
443 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. 
Send illustrated catalog of 
all new spring publications, 
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Continued from page 48 


* Pardon my curiosity, but who are you?" 


Begun on page 46 





The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 


Illustrations by C. H. Taffs 





'The reader will remember that Denry has just made his 
amusing call upon Lady Woldo, a former musical-comedy 
star, who is captured by his daring self-introduction. 


As a result of this visit he has procured a document from 
Lady Woldo which he takes in triumph to Mr. Slosson, 
the lawyer who is interfering with his theatrical plans. 





“OF COURSE it’s straight. And it 
would be a grand way of teasing 

Mr. Wrissell and all of 'em! A simply 

grand way! I should die of laughing.’ 

* Well —" 

At this critical point the historic con- 
versation was interrupted by phenomena 
in the hall which Lady Woldo recognized 
with feverish excitement. Lord Woldo 
had safely returned from Hyde Park. 
Starting up, she invited Edward Henry 
to wait a little. A few moments later they 
were bending over the infant together, 
and Edward Henry was offering his views 
on the cause and cure of rash. 


VII 
EARLY on the same afternoon Edward 


Henry managed by a somewhat excess- 
ive obstreperousness to penetrate once 


more into the private room of Mr. 
Slosson, senior, who received him in 
silence. 


He passed a document to Mr. Slos- 
son. 

“Its only a copy," he said, “but the 
original is in my pocket, and to-morrow 
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it will be duly stamped. I'll give you the 
original in exchange for the stamped 
lease of my Piccadilly Circus plot of 
land. You know the money is wait- 
ing. 

Mi. Slosson perused the document; and 
it was certainly to his credit that he did 
so without any superficial symptoms of 
dismay. 

“What will Mr. Wrissell and the Woldo 
family say about that, do you think?" 
asked Edward Henry. 

"Lady Woldo will never be allowed 
to carry it out," said Mr. Slosson. 

"Who's going to stop her? She must 
carry it out. Moreover, I shall com- 
municate it to the papers to-night— 
unless you and I come to an arrange- 
ment. And if by any chance she 
doesn't carry it out—well, there'll be a 
fine society action about it, you can bet 
your boots, Mr. Slosson." 

The document was a contract made 
between Blanche Lady Woldo of the 
one part and Edward Henry Machin 
of the other part, whereby Blanche Lady 
Woldo undertook to appear in musical 
comedy at any West End theater to be 





named by Edward Henry, at a salary of 
two hundred pounds a week, for a period 
of six months. 

“You’ve not got a theater,” said Mr. 
Slosson. 

“T can get half a dozen in an hour— 
with that contract in my hand," said 
Edward Henry. 

And he knew from Mr. Slosson's face 
that he had won. 


VIII 
"T BAT evening, feeling that he had 


earned a little recreation, he went to 
the Empire Theater—not in Hanbridge, 
but in Leicester Square, London. The 
lease, with a prodigious speed hitherto 
unknown at Slossons, had been drawn 
up, engrossed, and executed. The Picca- 
dilly Circus land was his for sixty-four 
years. 

* And T've got the old chapel puiled 
down for nothing," he said to himself. 

He was rather happy as he wandered 
about amid the bnlliance of the Empire 
Promenade. But after half an hour of su. b 
exercise, and of vain efforts to see or hear 
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Spring $ 


€ SEN f 
S fae ion Sale 


Gleaming like a great shop window set in 
the heart of Paris—a window filled with the 
choicest Spring creations of the most notable 
designers—is this newest number of Vogue. 


In it you will find the characteristic touch of each Parisian master mil- 
liner—the verve and charm of Carlier, the forceful originality of Paul Poiret, 
the ever fascinating conceptions of Suzanne Talbot, the subtle witchery of 
Georgette and Alphonsine. 


But it is not alone for the pleasure of looking through its pages that you 
will want this Millinery number of Vogue. You will want is as a straight 
business investment that will pay for itself a hundred times over. 


Soon, now, you are going to pay $20; $40; $60 for a Spring 
hat. For this $20, $40, $60, you will receive a few dollars' 
worth of straw, velvet, ribbons, trimmings—all the rest of 
your money will go for style and correctness. If your choice 
is not correct, your money is worse than wasted! 


By paying twenty-five cents for the Vogue Millinery number, you can 
insure yourself against wasting a single penny of your Spring hat money. In 
your own home, far from the confusion of the milliner, Vogue will spread 
before you not a few hats from your local stores but a magnificent display of 
authoritative models made by the world's best designers and endorsed by 
Vogue as correct. 


Say to your newsdealer today: “Give me a copy of the Spring Millinery 
Number of Vogue." And it might be well to ask him by the way, to reserve 
for you a copy of the 


Spring Fashions Number 


(Out April 9th) 


This issue is, perhaps, the most valuable of the whole year. 
What the Millinery Number is to Spring hats, this number 
is to all else a woman wears. |t is the final 'say—the cul- 
mination of the Spring Mode. Every great designer of Paris 
is represented with his latest and best offerings— Worth 
Paquin, Donnot, Drescoll, Callot, Poiret, Jeanne Han, Fran- 
cis. Evolved in the saner and c stallizing mood of the later 
Spring, the models may be safely accepted as the authori- 
tative fashions for 1913. 


Conve Nast 
Publisher 
443 Fourth Ave, 
New YORK 
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Shur-on 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 


MOUNTINGS 





There’s no Slip to Shur-on 
Eyeglass Mountings fitted 
with H-7 Guards 


© Touching the sides of nose at 
the right point, H-7 Guards keep 
Shur-ons in place with hardly 
noticeable spring pressure. 


“New Shur-ons have many 
other improvements—soft 
pressure springs, neater lines, 
greater comfort, increased 
durability. 


* Always best, 1912 improve- 
ments make Shur-ons better 
than ever-—the result of 48 
years acquired skill. 
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| what was afoot on the stage, he began 
to feel rather lonely. Then it was that he 
caught sight of Mr. Alloyd, the architect, 
also lonely. 

"Well," said Mr. Alloyd curtly, with a 
sardonic smile, “ they've telephoned me all 
about it. I’ve seen Mr. Wrissell. Just 
my luck! So you’re the man! He pointed 
me out to you this morning. My design 
for that church would have knocked the 
West End! Of course Mr. Wrissell will 
pay me compensation, but that’s not the 
same thing. I wanted the advertisement 
of the building. . . . Just my luck! Have 
a drink, will you?" 

Edward Henry ultimately went with 
the plaintive Mr. Alloyd to his rooms in 
Adelphi Terrace. He quitted those rooms 
at something after two o'clock in the 
morning. He had practically given Mr. 
Alloyd a definite commission to design 
the Regent Theater. Already he was 
practically the proprietor of a first-class 
theater in the West End of London! 

“I wonder whether Master Seven Sachs 
could have bettered my day's work to- 
day!” he reflected as he got into a taxicab. 
He had dismissed his electric brougham 
earlier in the evening. “I doubt if even 
Master Seven Sachs himself wouldn't be 
proud of my little scheme in Eaton 
Square!” said he. . . . “Wilkins’s Hotel, 
please, driver!" 


PART II—CHAPTER I 


Corner-Stone 








N a morning in spring Edward 

Henry got out of an express at 
Euston, which had come, not from 
the Five Towns, but from Birming- 
ham. Having on the previous day 
been called to Birmingham on local and 
profitable business, he had found it con- 
venient to spend the night there and 
telegraph home that London had sum- 
moned him. It was in this unostentatious, 
this. half-furtive fashion, that his visits 
to London now usually occurred. Not 
that he was afraid of his wife! Not that 
he was afraid even of his mother! Oh, 
no! He was merely rather afraid of him- 
self—of his own opinion concerning the 
metropolitan, non-local, speculative, and 
perhaps unprofitable business to which he 
was committed. The fact was that he 
could scarcely look his women in the face 
when he mentioned London. He spoke 
vaguely of "real estate" enterprise, and 
left it at that. The women made no 
inquiries; they too left it at that. Never- 
theless . . . 

The episode of Wilkins's was buried, 
but it was imperfectly buried. The Five 
Towns definitely knew that he had stayed 
at Wilkins’s for a bet, and that Brindley 
had discharged the bet. And rumors of his 
valet, his electric brougham, his theatrical 
supper-parties, had mysteriously hung 
in the streets of the Five Towns like a 
strange vapor. Wisps of the strange vapor 
had conceivably entered the precincts of 
his home, but nobody ever referred to 
them. The discreetness of the silence 
was disconcerting. Happily his relations 
with that angel his wife were excellent. 

He had shaved off his beard. 

“Well, sir!" a voice greeted him full of 
hope and cheer, immediately his feet 
touched the platform. 

It was the voice of Mr. Marrier.. Ed- 








ward Henry and Mr. Marrier were me 
in regular relations. Before Edward Her- 
ry had paid his final bill at Wilkins's as. 
relinquished his valet and his electr: 
brougham and disposed forever of ^ 
mythical “man” on board the Mine-- 
tonka, and got his original luggage awa. 
from the Horel Majestic, Mr. Marne 
had visited him and made a certain prop- 
sition. And such was the influence 
Mr. Marrier’s incurable smile, and of h 
solid optimism, and of his obvious talen- 
for getting things done on the spot :- 
witness the photography), that the prop- 
sition had bean accepted. Mr. Marre: 
was now Edward Henry's "represent 
tive" in London. At the Green Row 
Club Mr. Marrier informed  reliab« 
cronies that he was Edward Henn’ 
“confidential adviser." At the Turt- 
Head, Hanbridge, Edward Henry +- 
formed reliable cronies that Mr. Marr 
was a sort of clerk, factotum, or man -+ 
all work. A compromise between the~ 
two very different conceptions of Mr 
Marrier's position had been arrive 
at in the word "representative." T 
real truth was that Edward Henry er- 

loyed Mr. Marrier in order to listen + 
Me Marrier. Mr. Marrier, quite uncon- 
sciously, was bit by bit remedying Edware | 
Henry’s acute ignorance. 

The question of wages had cause! 
Edward Henry some apprehensions. He 
had learnt in a couple of days thar . 
hundred pounds a week was a trifle o 
the stage. He had soon heard of pes- 
formers who worked for *'nomini 
salaries of forty and fifty a week. F 
a manager twenty pounds a week seem: 
to be a usual figure. But in the Five 
Towns three pounds a week is regarde 
as very goodish pay for any subordinate. 
and Edward Henry could not rid him 
self all at once of native standards. |i 
had therefore, with diffidence, offered 
three pounds a week to the aristocrat 
Marrier. And Mr. Marrier had not 
refused it, nor ceased to smile. 

Of course Mr. Marrier had a taxicab 
waiting exactly opposite the coach frear 
which Edward Henry descended. I 
was just this kind of efficient attenter 
that was gradually endearing him to hi 
employer. 

“How goes it?” said Edward Henn 
curtly, as they drove down to the Grand 
Babylon Hotel, now Edward Henry’ 
regular headquarters in London. 

Said Mr. Marrier: | 

“I suppose you've seen another é | 
'em's got a knighthood?” | 

“No,” said Edward Henry. “Who?” 
He knew that by “em” Mr Marner 
meant the great race of actor-managers. 

"Gerald Pompey. Something to de 
with him being a sheriff in the City, you 
know. I bet you what you laike he went | 
in for the Common Council simply in 
order to get even with old Pilgrim. Ir 
fact, I know he did. And now a founda- 
tion-stone-laying has dan it!" 

“A foundation-stone-laying?” 

“Yes. The new City Guild’s buildinz. 
you know. Royalty—Temple Bar busine» 
—sheriffs—knighthood. There you ar 

"Oh!" said Edward Henry. And th: 
after a pause added: “Pity we car: | 
have a foundation-stone-laying!" | 

“By the way, old Pilgrim’s in the dc: 
and all of a haole, I heah. It’s all ovr | 





the Clubs." (In speaking of the Clit», 
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Mr. Marrier always pronounced them with 
a capital letter.) I told you he was going 
to sail from Tilbury on his world-tour, 
and have a grand embarking ceremony 
and seeing-off! Just laike him! Greatest 
advertiser the world ever saw! Well, 
since that P. and O. boat was lost on the 
Goodwins, Cora Pryde has absolutely 
declined to sail from Tilbury. Ab-so-lute- 


ly! Swears she'll join the steamer at 
Marseilles. And Pilgrim has got to go 
with her, too.” 

"Why?" 


“Well, even Pilgrim couldn't have a 
grand embarking ceremony without his 
leading lady! He's furious, I hear." 

“Why shouldn't he go with her?" 

"Why not? Because he's formally 
announced his grand embarking cere- 
mony! Invitations aré out. Barge from 
London Bridge to Tilbury, and so on! 
What he wants is a good excuse for 
giving it up. Hed never be able to 
admit that he'd had to give it up because 
Cora Pryde made him! He wants to save 
his face." 

“Well,” said Edward Henry absently, 
"it's a queer world. You've got me a 
room at the Grand Bab?" 


“Rather!” 
“Then let’s go and have a look at the 
aa first,” said Edward Henry. 
dward Henry had an almost boyish 
curiosity about his edifice. He would 


go and give it a glance at the oddest | 


moments. And just now he had a swift 
and violent desire to behold it. With all 
speed the taxi shot down Shaftesbury 
Avenue and swerved to the right. . . . 

There it was! Yes, it really existed, 
the incredible edifice of his caprice and 
of Mr. Alloyd’s constructive imagina- 
tion! It had already reached a height 
of fifteen feet; and, dozens of yards above 
that, cranes dominated the sunlit air, 
swinging loads of bricks in the azure, 
and scores of workmen crawled about 
beneath these monsters. And he, Ed- 
ward Henry, by a single act of volition 
was the author of it! He slipped from 
the taxi, penetrated within the wall of 
hoardings, and gazed, just gazed! A won- 
drous thing—human enterprise! And also 
a terrifying thing! ... 

“I say,” he said, “will Sir Tana Pilgrim 
be out of bed yet, d'ye think?" He 
glanced at his watch. The hour was about 
eleven. 





“You always want crimson, don’t you, Sir John?" 














This is your ticket 
to Easy Street 


O'Sullivan's Heels make 
every street an easy street. 


They give you the buoyant 
walk that always goes with 
energy and success in men, and 
with ` charm and beauty in 
women. 


People who know how to take 
care of themselves wear O’Sul- 
livan's Heels. 


They are worn by the people 
who have studied the art of 
getting there—those who have 
learned that a successful man 
never drags his feet or walks 
with drooping shoulders. 


O'Sullivan's 
Heels of New Live Rubber 


It is easy to understand. Nature 
intended man for a barefoot life, and 
the proof of it is in the thick cushion 
of flesh that forms the human heel. 


We have defeated Nature's pur- 
pose by encasing our feet in shoes, 
and walking on hard leather heels. 
Every contact between hard heels 
and harder pavements sends a shock 
through our heels and upward 
through the spine to the brain. 


O'Sullivanize Your Walk 


O'Sullivan's Heels simply take you back to 
Nature. "They restore to your feet the elastic 


| cushions that Nature gave you. 


Now, suppose you tryit. Any shoemaker 
has O'Sullivan's Heels, and they can be at- 
tached to your shoes in fifteen minutes. Cost 
—fifty cents. 


Then get out in the fresh air, and walk, and 
see how much better you feel. 


Ask for O'Sullivan's 
By Name 
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You know motorcycling at its very 
best when you're astride the 


Sndian Motocycle 


fhe 1913 models of the Indian Motocycle are as 
complete and satisfying as the most exacting rider 
could demand. The prime essentials of Power, S; . 
Flexibility, Comfort, Reliability and Ease of Control 
are positively superb in each instance. No less than 
eleven improvements this year. Twenty-nine minor 
“refinements” in addition. 


Most important new features are those providing 
absolute riding comfort. No jolting—no vibration. 


The Cradle Spring Frame 


is the greatest of all improvements. Riding on the 
Indian is like riding on air, so smooth is its running. 

re's no strain on the nervous system and no unnec- 
essary jarring of the machine and fittings. The “life” 
of the motorcycle is greatly increased. 


Equipment of footboards in addition to pedals, on 
4H. P. and 7 H. P. “regular” models, is another new 
feature. You have the choice of two comfortable 
riding positions with the double brake control in each. 
You may use the pedals merely for starting the motor 
if you wish. Improved luggage carrier will commend 
itself to tourists and traveling men especially. 





Any speed from 4 to 50 miles an hour. Free 
Engine Clutch gives the Indian a thousand speeds. 
Motor has reserve power that takes you up any hill. 
Wonderfully economical motorcycle to maintain. No 
"extras" on the 1913 models. © increase in prices. 


First get a free demonstration from the nearest of 
our 2000 Scalers throughout the country. No matter 
where you live, there's an Indian dealer handy. 

us for his name and address. 


Prices: {4 H. P. Single Cylinder, $200 ! F. O. B. 
rices: \7 H, P. Twin Cylinder, $250 ! Factory 


Write us for free 1913 catalog describ- 
ing all models and improvements. 


THE HENDEE MFG. CO., 5 Set Steet 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 


Branch and Service Stations: 
Chicago Denver San Francisco Atlanta Toronto London 
[E p Eee eee 


$5.00 
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“He'll be at breakfast." 

“I’m going to see him, then. What's 
his address?" 

“25 Queen Anne's Gate. But do you 
knaow him? I do. Shall I cam with 
you?" 

"No," said Edward Henry shortly. 
“You go on with my bags to the Grand 
Bab, and get me another taxi. I'll see you 
in my room at the hotel at a quarter to 
one. Eh?" 

“Rather!” agreed Mr. Marrier, sub- 


missive. 
II 
"SOLE, proprietor of the Regent Thea- 


ter. 

These were the words which Edward 
Henry wrote on a visiting-card, and 
which procured him immediate admit- 
tance to the unique spectacle—reputed 
to be one of the most enthralling sights 
in London—of Sir John Pilgrim at break- 
fast. 

In a very spacious front room of his 
flat (so A eA for its Gobelin 
tapestries and its truly wonderful par- 
quet flooring) sat Sir Tohn Pilgrim at a 
large hexagonal mahogany table. 
one side of the table a small square of 
white diaper was arranged, and on this 
square were an apparatus for boiling 
eggs, another for making toast, and a 
third for making coffee. Sir John, with 
the assistance of a young Chinaman 
and a fox-terrier, who flitted around him, 
was indeed eating and drinking. The 
vast remainder of the table was gleam- 
ingly bare, save for newspapers and 
letters, opened and unopened, which Sir 
John tossed about. Opposite to him sat 
a secretary whose Huffy hair, neat white 
chemisette, and tender years gave her an 
appearance of helpless fragility in front 
of the powerful and ruthless celebrity. 
Sir John’s crimson-socked left foot stuck 
out from the table, emerging from the 
left half of a lovely new pair of brown 
trousers, and resting on a piece of white 
paper. Before this white paper knelt 
a man in a frock coat, who was drawing 
an outline on the paper round Sir John's 
foot. 

“You are a bootmaker, aren't you?” 
Sir John was saying airily. 

“Yes, Sir John.” 

» B 

“Excuse me!” said Sir John. “I only 
wanted to be sure. I fancied from the 
way you caressed my corn with that 


‘pencil that you might be an artist on 


one of the illustrated papers. My mis- 
take!” He was bending down. ‘Then 
suddenly straightening himself he called 
across the room: “I say, Givington, did 
you notice my pose then— my expression 
as I used the word ‘caressed’? How 
would that do?” 

And Edward Henry now observed in a 
corner of the room a man standing in 
front of an easel and sketching somewhat 
grossly thereon in charcoal. This man 
said: 

“Tf you won't bother me, Sir John, I 
won't bother you." 

"Ah! Givington! Ah! Givington!” 
murmured Sir John still more airily—at 


| breakfast he was either airy or nothing. 
| "You're getting on in the world. 
aren't merely an A. R. A.— you're making | 


You 


money. A year ago you'd never have had 
the courage to address me in that tone. 


At | 
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Well, I sincerely congratulate you. .. . 
Here, Snip, here's my dentist’s bill— 
worry it, worry it! Good dog! Worry 
it!” (The dog growled now over a torn 
document beneath the table.) “ Miss Taft, 
you might see that a communiqué goes 
out to the effect that I gave my first 
sitting to Mr. Saracen Givington, A.R.A., 
this morning. The activities of Mr. 
Saracen Givington are of interest to the 
world, and rightly so! You'd better 
come round to the other side for the right 
foot, Mr. Bootmaker. The journey is 
simply nothing." 

And then, and not till then, did Sir 
John Pilgrim turn his large and handsome 
middle-aged blond face in the direction 
of Alderman Edward Henry Machin. 

* Pardon my curiosity," said Sir John, 
“but who are you?" 

"My name is Machin—Alderman 
Machin,” said Edward Henry. “I sent 
up my card and you asked me to come 


“Ha!” Sir John exclaimed, seizing 


an egg. “Will you crack an egg with 
me, Alderman? I can crack an egg with 
anybody.” 


“Thanks,” said Edward Henry. “PI 
be very glad to." And he advanced 
towards the table. 

Sir John hesitated. The fact was that, 
though he dissembled his dismay with 
marked histrionic skill, he was unques- 
tionably overwhelmed by astonishment. 
In the course of years he had airily 
invited hundreds of callers to crack an 
egg with him,—the joke was one of his 
favorites,—but nobody had ever ven- 
tured to accept the invitation. 

“Chung,” he said weakly, “lay a cover 
for the alderman." 

Edward Henry sat down quite close 
to Sir John. He could discern all the 
details of Sir John's face and costume. 
The tremendous celebrity was wearing a 
lounge suit somewhat like his own, but 
instead of the coat he had a blue dressing- 
jacket with crimson facings; the sleeves 
ended in rather long wristbands, which 
were unfastened, the opal cuff-links 
drooping each from a single hole. Per- 
haps for the first time in his life Edward 
Henry intimately understood what idio- 


| syncratic elegance was. 


“This is rather a lark,” said Sir John, 


recovering. 
“Tt is," said Edward Henry, who now 
| felicitously perceived that a lark it 


indeed was, and ought to be treated as 
such. “It shall be a lark!” he said to 
himself. 

Sir John dictated a letter to Miss 


| Taft, and before the letter was finished 


the grinning Chung had laid a place for 
Edward Henry, and Snip had inspected 
him and passed him for one of the right 
sort. 

“Had I said that this is rather a 
lark?" Sir John inquired, the letter 
accomplished. 

“T forget,” said Edward Henry. 

“Because I don’t like to say the same 
thing twice over if I can help it. It is 
a lark though, isn't it?" 

“Undoubtedly,” said Edward Henry, 


decapitating an egg. “I only hope that | 


I'm not interrupting you." 
"Not in the least," said Sir John. 
“Breakfast is my sole free time. In 


another half-hour, I assure you, I shall | 
be attending to three or four things at: & 
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once.” He leant over towards Edward 
ay. “But between you and me, 
Alderman, quite privately, if it isn’t a 
rude uestion, what did you come for?” 

ell,” said Edward Henry, "as I 
wrote on my card, I'm the sole proprietor 
of the Regent Theater—” 

“But there is no Regent Theater,” 
Sir Non interrupted him. 

o; not strictly. But there will be. 
It's in course of construction. Were 
up to the first floor.” 

“Dear me! A suburban theater, no 
doubt?” 

“Do you mean to say, Sir John,” 
cried Edward Henry, “that you haven't 
noticed it? It’s within a few yards of 
Piccadilly Circus.” 

“Really!” said Sir John. “You see 
my theater is in Lower Regent Street, 
and I never go to Piccadilly Circus. I 
make a point of not going to Piccadilly 
Circus. Miss Taft, how long is it since 
I went to Piccadilly Circus? Forgive me, 
young woman, I was forgetting—you 





aren't old enough to remember. ell, 
never mind details. . . . And what is 
there remarkable about the Regent 


Theater, Alderman?" 

“I intend it to be a theater of the high- 
est class, Sir John," said Edward Henry. 
" Nothing but the very best will be seen 
on its boards." 

“That’s not remarkable, Alderman. 
We're all like that. Haven’t you noticed 
it? 

“Then, secondly,” said Edward Henry, 
“T am the sole proprietor. I have no 
financial backers, no mortgagees, no 
partners. I have made no contracts with 
anybody.” 

“That,” said Sir John, “is not un- 
remarkable. In fact, many persons who 
do not happen to possess my own robust 
capacity or belief might not credit your 


statement.’ 

“And thirdly,” said Edward Henry, 
every member of the audience—even 
in the boxes, the most expensive seats— 
will have a full view of the whole of the 
stage—or, in the alternative, at matinées, 
a full view of a Jady's hat." 

“Alderman,” said Sir John gravely, 
" before I offer you another egg, let me 
warn you against carrying remarkableness 
too far. You may be regarded as eccentric 
if you go on like that. Some people, I 
am told, don't want a view of the stage.' 

“Then they had better not come to my 
theater," said Edward Henry. 

“All which," commented Sir John, 
“gives me no clue whatever to the reason 
why you are sitting here by my side and 
calmly eating n eggs and toast and 


“oe 


drinking my coffee. 
Admittedly, Edward Henry was ner- 
vous. Admittdiy, he was a provincial 


in the presence of one of the most illus- 

trious personages in the empire. Never- 

theless he controlled his nervousness, and 

reflected: ‘The fellow can't eat me." 
Then he said aloud: 


"[ want to ask you a question, Sir | 





“One. Are you the head of the theatri- 
cal profession, or is Sir Gerald Pompey?” 
“Sir Gerald Pompey?” | 
“Sir Gerald Pompey. Haven’t you , 
seen the papers this morning?” | 
Sir John Pilgrim turned pale. Springing | 
up, he seized the topmost of an undis- | 
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turbed pile of daily papers and feverishly 
opened it. 

“Bah!” he muttered, coursing around 
the table. ‘“They’ve done it just to 
irritate me as I’m starting off on my 
world’s tour." Then he stopped and 
gazed at Edward Henry. “This is a 
political knighthood,” said he. “It has 
nothing to do with the stage. It is not 
like my knighthood, is it?" 

“Certainly not,” Edward Henry 
agreed. ‘But you know how people will 
talk, Sir John. People will be going about 
this very morning and saying that Sir 
Gerald is at last the head of the theatrical 
profession. I came here for your authori- 
tative opinion. I know you're unbiased.” 

Sir John resumed his chair. 

" As for Pompey's qualifications as a 
head," he murmured, “I know nothing 
of them. I fancy his heart is excel- 
lent. I only saw him twice, once in his 


.own theater, and once in Bond Street. 


I should be inclined to say that on the 
stage he looks more like a gentleman than 
any gentleman ought to look, and that in 
the street he might be mistaken for an 
actor. . . . How will that suit you?" 

“Its a clew," said Edward Henry. 

“Alderman,” exclaimed Sir John, “I 
believe that if I didn’t keep a firm hold 
on myself I should soon begin to like you! 
Have another cup of coffee. Chung! . . . 
Good-by, Bootmaker, good-by!”’ 

“T only want to know for certain who i5 
the head,” said Edward Henry, “because 
I mean to invite the head of the theatrical 
profession to lay the corner-stone of my 
new theater.” 

<‘ Ah!" 

“When do you start on your world's 
tour, Sir John?" 

“T leave Tilbury with my entire com- 
pany, scenery and effects, on the mornin 
of Tuesday week, by the Kandahar. 1 
shall play first at Cairo." 

"How awkward!" said Edward Henry. 
“T meant to ask you to lay the stone on 
the very next afternoon— Wednesday, 
that is!" 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes, Sir John. The ceremony will be 
a very original affair—very original!” 

“A foundation-stone-laying!" mused 
Sir John. “But if you're already up to 
the first floor, how can you be laying the 
foundation-stone on Wednesday week?” 

“I didn't say foundation-stone. I said 
corner-stone," Edward Henry corrected 
him. “An entire novelty! That's why 
we can’t be ready before Wednesday 
week.” 

“ And you want to advertise your house 
by getting the head of the profession to 
assist?” 

“That is exactly my idea.” 

* Well," said Sir John. “Whatever 
else you may lack, Mr. Alderman, you 
are not lacking in nerve, if you expect 
to succeed in that.” 

Edward Henry smiled. “‘I have alread 
heard, in a roundabout way,” he replied, 
“that Sir Gerald Pompey would not be 
unwilling to officiate. My only difficulty 
is that I’m a truthful man by nature. 
Whoever officiates, I shall of course have 
to have him labeled, in my own interests, 
as the head of the theatrical profession, 
and I don’t want to say anything that 
isn’t true.” 

There was a pause. 

“Now, Sir John, couldn’t you stay a 
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day or two longer in London and join the 
ship at Marseilles instead of going on 
board at Tilbury?” 

"But I have made all my arrange- 
ments. The whole world knows that I 
am going on board at Tilbury." 
| Just then the door opened and a 
| servant announced: 

“Mr. Carlo Trent.” 

Sir John Pilgrim rushed like a locomo- 
tive to the threshold and seized both 
Carlo Trent’s hands with such a violence 
of welcome that Carlo Trent’s eye-glass 
fell out of his eye and the purple ribbon 
dangled to his waist. 

"Come in, come in!" said Sir John. 
“And begin to read at once. I’ve been 
looking out of the window for you for the 
last quarter of an hour. Alderman, this 
is Mr. Carlo Trent, the well-known dra- 
matic poet. Trent, this is one of the 
greatest geniuses in London. . . . / Ah! 
You know each other? It’s not surprising! 
No, don’t stop to shake hands. Sit down 
here, Trent. Sit down on this chair. . 
Here, Snip, take his hat. Worry it! 
Worry it! Now, Trent, don’t read to me. 
It might make you nervous and hurried. 
Read to Miss Taft and Chung, and to 
Mr. Givington over there. Imagine thar 
they are the great and enlightened public. 
You have imagination, haven't you, 
being a poet?" 

Sir John had accomplished the change 
of mood with the rapidity of a transforma- 
tion-scene—in which form of art, by the 
"RR he was a great adept. 

arlo Trent, somewhat breathless, 
took a manuscript from his pocket, opened 
it, and announced: “The Orient Pearl." 

“Oh!” breathed Edward Henry. 

For some thirty minutes Edward Henry 
listened to hexameters, the first he had 
ever heard. The effect of them on his 
moral organism was worse even than he 
had expected. He glanced about at the 
other auditors. Givington had opened a 
box of tubes and was spreading colors on 
his palette. The Chinaman’s eyes were 
closed while his face still grinned. Snip 
was asleep on the parquet. Miss Taft 
bit the end of a pencil with her agreeable 
teeth. Sir John Pilgrim lay at full length 
on a sofa, occasionally lifting his legs. 
Edward Henry despaired of help in his 
great need. But just as his desperation 
was becoming too acute to be borne, 
Carlo Trent ejaculated the word “Cur- 
tain.” [t was the first word that Edward 
| Henry had clearly understood. 

“That’s the first act," said Carlo 
Trent, wiping his face. Snip awakened. 

Edad Penty rose and, in the hush, 
tiptoed round to the sofa. 

“Good-by, Sir John,” he whispered. 

** You're not going?” 

“T am, Sir John. 

The head of his profession sat up. 
“How right you are!” said he. “How 
right you are! Trent, I knew from the 
first words it wouldn’t do. It lacks color. 
I want something more crimson, more 
like the brighter parts of this jacket, 
something—” He waved hands in the 
air. “The alderman agrees with me. He's 
going. Don't trouble to read any more, 
Trent. But drop in any time—any time. 
Chung, what o'clock is it?" 

“It is nearly noon," said Edward 
Henry in the tone of an old friend. “Well, 














Tm Im sorry you can't oblige me, Sir John. 


I'm off to see Sir Gerald Pompey now." 
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“ But who says I can't oblige you?” 
protested Sir John. “Who knows what 
sacrifices Í would not make in the highest 
interests of the profession? Alderman, 
you jump to conclusions with the agility 
of an acrobat, but they are false conclu- 
sions! Miss Taft, the telephone! Chung, 
my coat! Good-by, Trent, good-by!” 

An hour later Edward Henry met Mr. 


Marrier at the Grand Babylon Hotel. 
“Well, sir,” said Mr. Marrier, “you 

are the greatest man that ever lived!” 
“Why?” 


Mr. Marrier showed him the stop-press 
news of a penny evening paper, which 
read: “Sir John Pilgrim has abandoned 
his ceremonious departure from Tilbury 
in order to lay the corner-stone of the 
new Regent Theater on Wednesday 
week. He and Miss Cora Pryde will join 
the Kandahar at Marseilles.” 

“You needn’t do any advertaysing,” 
said Mr. Marrier. “Pilgrim will do all 
the advertaysing for you.” 


III 


EDWARD HENRY and Mr. Marrier 

worked together admirably that after- 
noon on the arrangements for the founda- 
tion-stone-laying. | And—such was the 
interaction of their separate enthusiasms 
—it soon became apparent that all London 
(in the only right sense of the word 
* all") must and would be at the cere- 
mony. Characteristically, Mr. Marrier 
happened to have a list or catalogue of 
all London 4 in his pocket, and Edward 
Henry appreciated him more than ever. 
But toward four o'clock Mr. Marrier 
annoyed and even somewhat alarmed 
Edward Henry by a mysterious change of 
mien. He grew uneasy, darkly preoc- 
cupied, and inefficient. At last when 
the clock in the room struck four, and 
Edward Henry failed to hear it, Mr. 
Marrier said: 

“Tm afraid I shall have to ask you to 
excuse me now." 

"Why?" 

“T told you I had an appointment for 
tea at four." 

“Did you? What is it?" Edward Henry 
demanded with an employer's instinctive 
assumption that souls as well as brains 
can be bought for such sums as three 
pounds a week. 

“T have a lady coming to tea, here; 








that is, down-stairs. 

“Tn this hotel?" 

Hig” 

“Who is it?" Edward Henry pursued 
lightly, for though he appreciated Mr. 
Marten he also despised him. How- 
ever, he found the grace to add: “May 
one ask?" 

“Irs Miss Elsie April." 

* Do you mean to say, Marrier," com- 
plamed Edward Henry, "that you've 
known Miss Elsie April all these months 
and never told me? . There aren't 





two, I suppose? It's the cousin or some- 
thing of Rose Euclid?" 

Mr. Marrier nodded. ‘The fact is," he 
said, “she and I are joint honorary organ- 
izing secretaries for the annual conference 
of the Azure Society. You know, it leads 
the New Thought movement in England." 

“You never told me that either.” 

"Didn't I, sir? I didn't think it would 
interest you. Besides, both Miss April 
and I are comparatively new members." 
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day or two longer in London and join the 
ship at Marseilles instead of going on 
board at Tilbury?” 

“But I have made all my arrange- 
ments. The whole world knows that I 
| am going on board at Tilbury.” 

Just then the door opened and a 
servant announced: 

“Mr. Carlo Trent.” 

Sir John Pilgrim rushed like a locomo- 
tive to the threshold and seized both 
Carlo Trent’s hands with such a violence 
of welcome that Carlo Trent’s eye-glass 
fell out of his eye and the purple ribbon 
dangled to his waist. 

"Come in, come in!” said Sir John. 
“And begin to read at once. I’ve been 
looking out of the window for you for the 
last quarter of an hour. Alderman, this 
is Mr. Carlo Trent, the well-known dra- 
matic poet. Trent, this is one of the 
greatest geniuses in London... . / Ah! 
You know each other? It’s not surprising! 
No, don’t stop to shake hands. Sit down 
here, Trent. Sit down on this chair. . . . 
Here, Snip, take his hat. Worry it! 
Worry it! Now, Trent, don’t read to me. 
It might make you nervous and hurried. 
Read to Miss Taft and Chung, and to 
Mr. Givington over there. Imagine that 
they are the great and enlightened public. 
You have imagination, haven’t you, 
being a poet?” 

Sir John had accomplished the change 
of mood with the rapidity of a transforma- 
tion-scene—in which form of art, by the 
urs he was a great adept. 

arlo Trent, somewhat breathless, 
took a manuscript from his pocket, opened 
it, and announced: “The Orient Pearl." 

“Oh!” breathed Edward Henry. 

For some thirty minutes Edward Henry 
listened to hexameters, the first he had 
ever heard. The effect of them on his 
moral organism was worse even than he 
had expected. He glanced about at the 
other auditors. Givington had opened a 
box of tubes and was spreading colors on 
his palette. The Chinaman's eyes were 
closed while his face still grinned. Sni 
was asleep on the parquet. Miss Taft 
bit the end of a pencil with her agreeable 
teeth. Sir John Pilgrim lay at full length 
on a sofa, occasionally lifting his legs. 
Edward Henry despaired of help in his 
great need. But just as his desperation 
was becoming too acute to be borne, 
Carlo Trent ejaculated the word “Cur- 
tain.” It was the first word that Edward 
Henry had clearly understood. 

“That’s the first act," said Carlo 
Trent, wiping his face. Snip awakened. 

Edvard Haney rose and, in the hush, 
tiptoed round to the sofa. 

“Good-by, Sir John,” he whispered. 

** You're not going?" 

“T am, Sir John.’ 

The: head of his profession sat up. 
“How right you are!" said he. “How 
right you are! Trent, I knew from the 
first words it wouldn't do. It lacks color. 
I want something more crimson, more 
like the brighter parts of this jacket, 
something—" He waved hands in the 
air. “The alderman agrees with me. He's 
going. Don't trouble to read any more, 

‘rent. But drop in any time—any time. 
Chung, what o'clock is it?” 

“It is nearly noon," said Edward 








ae | Henry in the tone of an old friend. “Well, 


| I'm sorry you can't oblige me, Sir John. 
I'm off to see Sir Gerald Pompey now. 











“But who says I can’t oblige you?” 
protested Sir John. “Who knows what 
sacrifices Í would not make in the highest 
interests of the profession? Alderman, 
you jump to conclusions with the agility 
of an acrobat, but they are false conclu- 
sions! Miss Taft, the telephone! Chung, 
my coat! Good-by, Trent, good-by !” 

An hour later Edward Henry met Mr. 
Marrier at the Grand Babylon Hotel. 

“Well, sir," said Mr. Marrier, “you 
are the greatest man that ever lived!" 

“Why?” 

Mr. Marrier showed him the stop-press 
news of a penny evening paper, which 
read: “Sir John Pilgrim has abandoned 
his ceremonious departure from Tilbury 
in order to lay the corner-stone of the 
new Regent Theater on Wednesday 
week. He and Miss Cora Pryde will join 
the Kandahar at Marseilles.” 

“You needn’t do any advertaysing,” 
said Mr. Marrier. "Pilgrim will do all 
the advertaysing for you.” 


IIT 


EDWARD HENRY and Mr. Marrier 

worked together admirably that after- 
noon on the arrangements for the founda- 
tion-stone-laying. ^ And—such was the 
interaction of their separate enthusiasms 
—it soon became apparent that all London 
(in the only right sense of the word 
“all”) must and would be at the cere- 
mony. Characteristically, Mr. Marrier 
happened to have a list or catalogue of 
all London in his pocket, and Edward 
Henry appreciated him more than ever. 
But toward four o'clock Mr. Marrier 
annoyed and even somewhat alarmed 
Edward Henry by a mysterious change of 
mien. He grew uneasy, darkly preoc- 
cupied, and inefficient. At last when 
the clock in the room struck four, and 
Edward Henry failed to hear it, Mr. 
Marrier said: 

“Tm afraid I shall have to ask you to 
excuse me now." 

“Wh 2"? 

“T told you I had an appointment for 
tea at four." 

“Did you? What is it?" Edward Henry 
demanded with an employer's instinctive 
assumption that souls as well as brains 
can be bought for such sums as three 
pounds a week. 

“T have a lady coming to tea, here; 
that is, down-stairs." 

“Tn this hotel?” 

“Ves.” 

“Who is it?" Edward Henry pursued 
lightly, for though he appreciated Mr. 
Marre; he also despised him. How- 
ever, he found the grace to add: “May 
one ask?” 

“Irs Miss Elsie April." 

* Do you mean to say, Marrier," com- 
plained Edward Henry, "that you've 
known Miss Elsie April all these months 
and never told me? . . . There aren't 
two, I suppose? It's the cousin or some- 
thing of Rose Euclid?" 

Mr. Marrier nodded. “The fact is," he 
said, “she and I are joint honorary organ- 
izing secretaries for the annual conference 
of the Azure Society. You know, it leads 
the New Thought movement in England." 

* You never told me that either." 

* Didn't I, sir? I didn't think it would 
interest you. Besides, both Miss April 
and I are comparatively new members." 
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"Oh!" said Edward Henry with all 
the canny provincial's conviction of his 
own superior shrewdness. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Marrier modestly. 

“I say,” Edward Henry inquired 
warmly, with an impulsive gesture, “who 
is she?" 

“Who is she?” repeated Mr. Marrier 
blankly. 

“Yes. What does she do?” 

“Doesn’t do anything,” said Mr. 
Marrier. “Very good amateur actress. 
Goes about a great deal. Her mother 
was on the stage. Married a wealthy 
wholesale corset-maker.”” 

“Who did? Miss April?” Edward 
Rd had a twinge. 

" No; her mother. Both parents dead, 
and Miss April has an income—a con- 
siderable income." 

“What do you call considerable?” 

* Five or six thousand a year." 

“The deuce!” murmured Edward 
Henry. 

“May have lost a bit of it, of course,” 
Mr. Marrier hedged. “But not much, 
not much!” 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, smiling. 
“What about my tea? Am I to have tea 
all by myself?" 

“Will you come down and meet her?” 
Mr. Marrier’s expression approached the 
wistful. 

“Well,” said Edward Henry, “it’s an 
idea, isn't it? Why should I be the only 

erson in London who doesn't know 
iss Elsie April?" 

It was ten minutes past four when 
they descended into the electric publicity 
of the Grand Babylon. Amid the music 
and the rattle of crockery and the gliding 
waiters and the large nodding hats that 
gathered more and more thickly round the 
tables, there was no sign of Elsie April. 

"She may have been and gone away 
again," said Edward Henry, apprehen- 
sive. 

“Oh, no! She wouldn't go away." Mr. 
Marrier was positive. 

In the tone of a man with an income 
of two hundred pounds a week he ordered 
a table to be prepared for three. 

At ten minutes to five he said: 

“I hope she hasn’t been and gone 
away again!" 

Edward Henry began to be gloomy 
and resentful. The crowded and factitious 
gaiety of the place actually annoyed him. 

Then their four eyes, which for forty 
minutes had scarcely left the entrance 
staircase, were rewarded. She came in 
furs, gleaming white kid gloves, gold 
chains, a gold bag, and a black velvet 
hat. , 

“Im not late, am I?" she said after 
the introduction. 

“No,” they both replied. And they 
both meant it. For she was like fine 
weather. The forty minutes of waiting 
were entirely forgotten, expunged from 
the records of time, just as the memory of 
a month of rain is obliterated by one 
splendid sunny day. 


IV 
EDWARD HENRY enjoyed the tea, 
| 


which was bad, to an extraordinary de- 
| gree. He became uplifted in the presente 

of Miss Elsie April; whereas Mr. Marner, 
| strangely, drooped to still deeper depths 
| of unaccustomed inert melancholy. Ed- 











ward Henry decided that she was every 
bit as piquant, challenging, and delectable 
as he had imagined her to be on the day 
when he ate an artichoke at the next 
table to hers at Wilkins’s. She coincided 
exactly with his remembrance of her, 
except that she was now slightly more 
plump. Her contours were effulgent— 
there was no other word. Beautiful she 
was not, for she had a turned-up nose; 
but what charm she radiated! Every 
movement and tone enchanted Edward 
Henry. 

He thought and believed: 

“This is the finest woman I ever saw!” 
He clearly perceived the inferiority of 
other women, whom nevertheless he ad- 
mired and liked, such as the Countess of 


Chell and Lady Woldo. 


It was not her brains, nor her beauty, | 


nor her stylishness that affected him. 
No! It was something mysterious and 
dizzying that resided in every particle 
of her individuality. 

“Have you got that list, Mr. Marrier?” 
she asked in her low and thrilling voice. 
So saying, she raised her eyebrows in 
expectation—a delicious effect, especially 
behind her half-raised white veil. 

Mr. Marrier produced a document. 

"But that's my list!" said Edward 
Henry. 

“Your list?” 

“Td better tell you.” 
essayed a rapid explanation. 


Mr. Marrier 
“Mr. 


Machin wanted a list of the raight sort | 
of people to ask to the corner-stone- | 


laying of his theatah. So I used this as 
a basis." 

Elsie April smiled again. 
good!" she approved. 

* What i; your list, Marrier?" asked 
Edward Henry. 

It was Elsie who replied: 

* People to be invited to the dramatic 
soirée of the Azure Society. We give six 
a year. No title is announced. Nobody 
except a committee of three knows even 
the name of the author of the play that 
is to be performed. Everything is kept 


“Ve-ry 


a secret. Even the author doesn’t know 
that his play has been chosen. Don’t 
you think it's a delightful idea? . . . An 


offspring of the New Thought!" 

He agreed that it was a delightful 
idea. 

* Shall I be invited?" he asked. 

She answered gravely: “I don't 
know." 

* Are you going to play in it?" 

She paused. . . . "Yes." 

“Then you must let me come. Talking 
of plays—” 

hie stopped. He was on the edge of 
facetiously relating the episode of “The 
Orient Pearl" at Sir John Pilgrim's; but 
he withdrew in time. Suppose that “The 
"Orient Pearl" was the piece to be per- 
formed by the Azure Society! It might 
well be. It was (in his opinion) just the 
sort of play that that sort of society 
would choose. 


"How soon is the performance?" he 


demanded. 

" Wednesday week,” said she. 

“That’s the very day of my corner- 
stone-laying," he said. ‘However, it 
doesn't matter. My little affair will be 
in the afternoon." 

“But it can't be," said she solemnly. 
“Tt would interfere with us, and we should 
interfere with it. 
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UEEN QUALITY dealers all 
over the country arenow show- 
ing the latest spring models. 


London has contributed some sugges- 
tions in walking boots; Paris some dainty 
ideas in heels and vamps, and New 
York a few Fifth Avenue conceits. 


In addition every one has the famous 
flexible sole which insures perfect com- 
fort and correct fit. 
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Read 


your label 


| O get pure food, you 
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their products. 


This is not so simple as it 
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"tricks of the trade." John 
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For Better Food, be sure to get 
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takes place in the afternoon. All London 
will be there." 

Said Mr. Marrier, rather shamefaced: 

“Thats just it, Mr. Machin. It 
positively never occurred to me that the 
Azure Conference is to be on that very 
day. I never thought of it until nearly 
four o’clock. And then I scarcely knew 
how to explain it to you. I really don’t 
know how it escaped me.” 

Mr. Marrier’s trouble was now out, 
and he had declined in Edward Henry’s 
esteem. Mr. Marrier was afraid of him. 
Edward Henry began to feel ruthless, 
Napoleonic. He was capable of brush- 
ing away the whole Azure Society and 
New Thought movement into limbo. 

“You must please alter your date,” 
said Elsie April. And she put her right 
elbow on the table and leaned her chin 
on it, and thus somehow established a 
domestic intimacy for the three amid all 
the blare and notoriety of the vast tea- 
room. 

“Oh, but I can’t!” he said easily, 
familiarly. “I can’t.” I’ve told Sir John 
I can’t possibly be ready any earlier, 
and on the day after he'll almost cer- 
tainly be on his way to Marseilles. Be- 
sides, I don’t want to alter my date. My 
date is in the papers by this time.” 

"You've already done quite enough 
harm to the movement as it is,” said Elsie 
April stoutly but ravishingly. 

“Me—harm the movement?” 

"Haven't you stopped the building of 
our church?’ 

“Oh! So you know Mr. Wrissell?” 

* Very well indeed.” 

“Anybody else would have done the 
same in my place,” Edward Henry de- 
fended himself. ‘Your cousin, Miss 
Euclid, would have done it, and Marrier 
here was in the affair with her.” 

"Ah!" exclaimed Elsie April. “But 
we didn’t belong to the movement then! 
We didn’t know. . . . Come now, Mr. 
Machin. Sir John Pilgrim will of course 
be a great draw. But even if you've got 
him and manage to stick to him, we should 
beat you. You'll never get the audience 
you want if you don't change from 
Wednesday week. After all, the number 
of people who count in London is very 
small. And we've got nearly all of them. 
You've no idea—" 

"I won't change frorn Wednesday 
week," said Edward Henry. This defiance 
of her put him into an extremely agitated 
felicity. 

“Now, my dear Mr. Machin—” 

He was acutely aware of the charm 
she was exerting, and yet he discovered 
that he could easily withstand it 

" Now, my dear Miss April, please don't 
try to take advantage of your beauty." 

She sat up. She was apparently 
measuring herself and him. 

“Then you won't change the day, 
truly?" Her urbanity was in no wise 
impaired. 

"I won't,” he laughed lightly. “I 
dare say you aren't used to people like 
me, Miss April!" 

(She might get the better of Seven 
Sachs, but not of him, Edward Henry 
Machin from the Five Towns.) 

" Marrier," said he suddenly, with a 
bluff humorous downrightness, "you 
know you're in a very awkward position 
here, and you know you've got to see 
Alloyd for me before six o'clock. Be off 





When 
you build 


HEN you build your 


house, you want the 

best ideas of other peo- 
ple. "That is where the House- 
Building Number of the Wom- 
an' Home Companion will 
help. It contains practical fea- 
tures for those who intend 
either to build or to remodel. 

Complete house plans are 
shown for large houses, and for 
houses of medium size and cost ; 
also, inexpensive, attractive 
bungalows designed by Edwin 
Lundborg. 

Two pages make clear how 
lighting fixtures and lamps 
should be fixed for the Hall, 
Library and  Living- Room. 
Full working patterns are given. 


Of especial interest to one who wants 
a homelike house is A Woman's Ideal 
Kitchen, see page 47. This plan of a 
kitchen that will make all the work as 
light as possible is in itself worth, at 
least, fifteen cents. For fifteen cents 
you can get a copy of the House-Build- 
ing Number. 
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babies 
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about better pigs and corn 
than they care about bet- 
Yet we shall lose 
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ter babies. 


we don’t take care of our babies. 

Fortunately a great *'Better 
Baby" 
ally directed—is springing up 
and spreading fast. The Wom- 





movement-—scientific- 


an’s Home Companion is for 
this movement and will report 
it fully. From twenty states 
this year we shall have stories— 
where the fight is keen and 
hopeful. 


The baby girl shown above is Ethel 
M. Chamberlain, who recently won the 
Woman's Home Companion Better 
Baby Prize as the best city baby in 
Colorado. The story of the unique and 
significant Baby's Health Contest held 
at Denver is the wonderful story of 
perfectly healthy, splendidly formed 
prize-winning babies. It is told in 
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with you. I will be responsible for Miss 
April." 

(“PIL show these Londoners!” he said 
to himself. “Its simple enough when 
you once get into it.") 

And he did in fact succeed in dis- 
missing Mr. Marrier, after the latter 
had talked Azure business with Miss 
April for a couple of minutes. 

* [ must go too," said Elsie, imperturb- 
able, impenetrable. 

“Have you a motor here?" Edward 
Henry asked. 

€ o." 

“Then, if I may, I'll see you home." 

“You may,” she said, gazing full at 
him. Whenby he was somewhat startled 
and put out of countenance. 


V 
“ARE we friends?” he asked prose 
l- 


“I hope so,” she said, with no 
minution of her inscrutability. 

They were in a taxicab, rolling along 
the Embankment toward the Bucking- 
ham Palace Hotel, where she said she 
lived. He was happy. “Why am I 
happy?” he thought. “What is there in 
her that makes me happy?” He did not 
know. But he knew that he had never 
been in a taxicab, or anywhere else, with 
any woman half so elegant. Her elegance 
flattered him enormously. Here he was, 
a provincial man of business, ruffling 
it with the best of them! . . . And she 
was young in her worldly maturity. Was 
she twenty-seven? She could not be 
more. She looked straight in front of 
her, faintly smiling. . . . 

“But,” she said, “I hope you won't 
come to see me act.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I should prefer you not to. 
You would not be sympathetic to me.” 

“Oh, yes, I should!” 

“T shouldn’t feel it so.” And then with 
a swift disarrangement of all the folds 
of her skirt she turned and faced him. 
“Mr. Machin, do you know why I’ve 
let you come with me?” 

“Because you’re a good-natured wom- 
an,” he said. 

She grew even graver, shaking her 
head. 

“No! I simply wanted to tell you that 
you’ve ruined Rose, my cousin.’ 

“Miss Euclid? Me ruined Miss Euclid?” 

“Yes. You robbed her of her theater— 
her one chance.” 

He blushed. “Excuse me," he said, 
“I did no such thing. I simply bought 
her option from her. She was absolutely 
free to keep the option or let it go.” 

“The fact remains,” said Elsie April, 
with humid eyes, “the fact remains that 
she'd set her heart on having that 
theater, and you failed her at the last 
instant. And she has nothing, and you’ve 
got the theater entirely in your own 
hands. I’m not so silly as to suppose 
that you can’t defend yourself legally. 
But let me tell you that Rose went to the 
United States heart-broken, and she’s 
playing to empty houses there—empty 
houses! Whereas she might have been 
here in London, interested in her theater, 
and preparing for a successful season.” 

“Pd no idea of this," breathed Edward 
Henry. He was dashed. “I’m awfully 
sorry!" 

“Yes. no doubt. But there it is!" 
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I wear? 


ANY attractive designs 

for spring hats are shown 

in the Woman's Home 
Companion for April The 
Fashion Department also con- 
tains the best of the new styles 
for wash dresses; costumes in 
the popular silk-and-cotton ra- 
tine; new ideas for separate 
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on new ways to dress the hair, 
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fashions; two pages of Evelyn 
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Silence fell. He knew not what to sav 
He felt himself in one way innocent, but 
he felt himself in another way blackly 
guilty. His remorse for the telephonc- 
trick which he had practiced on Rose 
Euclid burst forth again after a long 
period of quiescence simulating death, 
and acutely troubled him... . 

No taxicab ever traveled so quickly 
as that taxicab. Before he could gather 
together his forces it had arrived beneath 
the awning of the Buckingham Palace 


| Hotel. 


His last words to her were: 

“Now, I shan’t change the day of my 
stone-laying. But don’t worry abou: 
your conference. You know it'll be per- 
fectly all right!" He spoke archly, with a 
brave attempt at cajolery; but in the 
recesses of his soul he was not sure that 
she had not defeated him in this their 
first encounter. 

At about a quarter-past six, when he 
saw his underling again, he said to Mr. 
Marrier: 

* Marrier, I've got a great idea. We'll 
have that corner-stone-laying at night. 
After the theaters. Say half-past eleven. 
Torchlight! Fireworks from the cranes! 
It'll tickle old Pilgrim to death. I shall 
have a marquee with match-boarding 
sides fixed up inside, and heat it with a 
few of those smokeless stoves. We can 
easily lay on electricity. It will be abso- 
lutely the most sensational stone-laying 
that ever was. It'll be in all the papers 
all over the blessed world. Think of it! 
Torches! Fireworks from the cranes! . . . 
But I won't change the day—neither for 
Miss April nor anybody else." 

Mr. Marrier dissolved in laudations. 

"Well," Edward Henry agreed with 
false diffidence, "it'll knock spots off 
some of ’em in this town!" 

He felt that he had snatched victory 
out of defeat. But the next moment he 
was ok of feeling that Elsie April 

eated him even in his victory. 

There was one source of unsullied 
gratification: he had shaved off his beard. 


VI 


s ME up here, Sir John,” Edward 
Henry called. “ You'll see better, and 
you'll be out of the crowd. And I'll 
show you something.” 
He stood, in a fur coat, at the top of 


(a short flight of rough-surfaced steps 


between two unplastered walls—a stair- 
case which ultimately was to form part 
of an emergency exit from the dress-circle 
of the Regent Theater. Sir John Pil- 
grim, also in a fur coat, stood near the 
bottom of the steps, with the glare of a 
Wells light full on him and throwing his 
shadow almost up to Edward Henry's 
feet. Around, Eaward Henry could 
descry the vast mysterious forms of the 
building’s skeleton—black in places, but 
in other places lit up by bright rays from 
the gaiety below, and showing glimpses 
of that gaiety in the occasional revelation 
of a woman's cloak through slits in the 
construction. High resheni, two gi- 
gantic cranes interlaced their arms; and 
even higher than the cranes shone the 
stars of the clear spring night. 

The hour was nearly half-past twelve. 
The ceremony was concluded—and suc- 
cessfully concluded. All London had 
indeed been present. Half the aristocracy 





of England, and far more than half the 
aristocracy of the London stage! The 
entire preciosity of the metropolis! 
Journalists with influence enough to 
plunge the whole of Europe into war! In 
one short hour Edward Henry's right 
hand (peeping out from that superb fur 
coat which he had had the wit to buy) 
had made the acquaintance of scores 
upon scores of the most celebrated right 
hands in Britain. He had the sensation 
that in future, whenever he walked about 
the best streets of the West End, he 
would be continually compelled to stop 
and chat with august and renowned 
acquaintances, and that he would always 
be taking off his hat to fine ladies who 
flashed by nodding from powerful motor- 
cars. Sir John Pilgrim had, as Marrier 
predicted, attended to the advertise- 
ments. And on the day itself the eve- 
ning newspapers had taken the bit 
between their teeth and run off with the 
affair at a great pace. Edward Henry 
had been interviewed several times, and 
had rather enjoyed that. For that night 
at least he was famous—as famous as 
anybody! 

Sir John had made a wondrous pic- 
turesque figure of himself as, in a raised 
corner of the crowded and beflagged 
marquee, he had flourished a trowel and 
talked about the great and enlightened 
public, and about the highest function 
of the drama, and about the duty of the 
artist to elevate, and about the solemn 
responsibility of theatrical managers, and 
about the Shaan of petty jealousies in 
the world of the stage. Everybody had 
vociferously applauded, while reporters 
turned rapidly the pages of their note- 
books. “Ass!” Edward Henry had said 
to himself with much force and sincerity, 
—meaning Sir John,—but he too had 
vociferously applauded; for he was from 
the Five Towns, and in the Five Towns 
people are like that! Then Sir John had 
declared the corner-stone well and truly 
laid, and, after being thanked, had 
wandered off shaking hands here and 
there absently, to arrive at length in the 
office of the clerk of the works, where 
Edward Henry had arranged suitably 
to refresh the stone-layer and a few choice 
friends of both sexes. 

He had hoped that Elsie April would 
somehow reach that littleoffice. But Elsie 
April, it appeared, had been struck down 
by a cold which had deprived her of 
her voice, so that the performance of the 
Azure Society's Dramatic Club, so eagerly 
anticipated by all London, had had to 
be postponed. Edward Henry bore the 
misfortune of the Azure Society with 
stoicism, but he had been extremely 
disappointed by the invisibility of Elsie 
April at his stone-laying. 

Sir John, awaking apparently out of a 
dream when Edward Henry had sum- 
moned him twice, climbed the uneven 
staircase and joined his host on the inse- 
cure planks and gangways that covered 
the first floor of the Regent Theater. 

“Come higher," said Edward Henry, 
mounting upward to the beginnings of 
the second story, above which hung 
suspended from the larger crane the great 
cage that was employed to carry brick and 
stone from the ground. 

The two fur coats almost mingled. 

"Well, young man," said Sir John, 
" your troubles will soon be beginning." 
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AMBRIDGE, MASS., is another Tar- 

via town. Many of its roads have been 
built during the last five years with Tarvia 
X or treated with Tarvia B. The streets 
of Cambridge carry an enormous automo- 
bile traffic and the problem of maintaining 
adequate road surlaces was a serious one. 


During 1912 eight of the leading thorough- 
fares which had been built with Tarvia X 
received surface treatments with Tarvia B 
at a cost of 2Xc. per square yard. 


The Superintendent of Streets of Cam- 
bridge reports: “This treatment not only 
preserves the surface of the road from rav- 
eling, but renders the street dustless to a 
large extent. It has been found to be the 
most economical way to care for tar bound 
macadam.” 
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In later years it will be found that addi- 
tional annual treatments with Tarvia B 
will cost less each year. Westfield, N. J., 
for instance, found that roads which had 
been built with Tarvia, cost as little as 
1c. yer yard per year to maintain with 
Tarvia B. 


Towns which experiment with Tarvia get 
the habit and in time settle down to its use 
as a matter of consistent policy. By this 
means they reduce their road costs and at 
the same time give greater satisfaction to 
the citizens 


Tarvia is a special combination of refined 
tars especially prepared for road use. It 
forms a tough, plastic matrix about the 
stone and prevents erosion and attrition. 
It is not a palliative but a cure. It does not 
suppress dust so-much as prevent the attri- 
tion which creates dust. Booklet on request. 
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Many Lands 
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Built like Government Torpedo Boats, of tough, punc- 
ture-proof galvanized steel plates, pressed to rigid form 
and so securely joined together that a leak is impossible. 
The Mullins Steel Boats are guranteed against puncture, 
leaking, waterlogging, warp- 
ing, drying out, 
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“You mean my troubles as a man- 
ager?” said Edward Henry grimly. 

“In twelve months from now, before I 
come back from my world’s tour, you'll 
| be ready to get rid of this thing on anv 
terms. You will be wishing that you had 
imitated my example and kept out of 
| Piccadilly Circus. Piccadilly Circus is 
| sinister, my Alderman— sinister." 
| "Come up into the cage, Sir John,” 
said Edward Henry. “You'll get a still 
better view. Rather fine, isn’t it, even 
from here?" 

He climbed up into the cage and helped 
Sir John to climb. 

And, standing there in the immediate 
, silence, Sir John murmured with emo- 
| tion: 

“We are alone with London!” 

They heard footsteps resounding on 
loose planks in a distant corner. 
|. "Who's there?" Edward Henry called. 
| “Only me!" replied a voice. “ Nobody 
| takes any notice of me!” 

“Who is it?" muttered Sir John. 

, "Alloyd the architect," Edward Henry 

answered, and then calling loud: ‘Come 

up here, Alloyd." 

The muffled and coated figure ap- 
| proached, hesitated, and then joined the 
| other two in the cage. 

. “Let me introduce Mr. Allovd the 
architect—Sir John Pilgrim," said Ed- 
ward Henry. 

“Ah!” said Sir John, bending towards 
Alloyd. “Are you the genius who draws 
those amusing little lines and scrawls on 
transparent paper, Mr. Alloyd? Tell me. 
are they really necessary for a building. 

_ or do you only do them for your own fun? 

Quite between ourselves, you know! I've 

often wondered." 

Said Mr. Alloyd with a pale smile: 

"Of course everyone looks on the 
architect as a joke!" The pause was 
somewhat difficult. 

"You promised us rockets, Mr. 
Machin,” said Sir John. “My mind 
yearns for rockets." 

“Right you are!" Edward Henry com- 
plied. A signal was given, and the cage 
containing the proprietor and the archi- 
tect of the theater and Sir John Pilgrim 
bounded most startlingly up into the air. 

"Oh!" ejaculated Sir John, terror- 
struck, clinging hard to the side of the 
cage. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Mr. Alloyd, also 
clinging hard. 

“I want you to see London," said 
Edward Henry, who had been through 
the experience before. 

The cage came to a standstill exactly 
at the peak of the other crane. London 
lay beneath the trio. The curves of 
Regent Street and of Shaftesbury Ave- 
nue, the right lines of Piccadilly, Lower 
Regent Street, and Coventry Street, were 
displayed at their feet as on an illuminated 
map, over which crawled manikins and toy 
autobuses. The metropolis stretched away, 
lifting to the north, and sinking to the 
south into the jeweled river on whose 
curved bank rose messages of light con- 
cerning whisky, tea, and beer. The 
peaceful nocturnal roar of the city, 
dwindling every moment now, reached 
them like an emanation from another 
world. 

“You asked for a rocket, Sir John,” 
said Machin “You shall have it.’ 

He had taken a box of fusees from his 
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pocket. He struck one, and his com- | fa) 
panions in the swaying cage now saw || 
that a tremendous rocket was hung to 
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the peak of the other crane. He lighted 
the fuse. . . . An instant of deathly sus- 
pense! . . . And then with a terrific 
and a shattering bang and splutter the 
rocket shot towards the kingdom of 
heaven, and there burst into a vast dome 
of red blossoms which, irradiating a 
square mile of roofs, descended slowly 
and softly on the West End like a bene- 
diction. 

“You always want crimson, don't you, 
Sir John?" said Edward Henry, and the 
easy cheeriness of his voice gradually 
tranquilized the alarm natural to two 
very earthly men who for the first time 
found themselves suspended insecurely 
over a gulf. 

“T have seen nothing so impressive 
since the Russian ballet," murmured Mr. 
Alloyd, recovering. 

“You ought to go to Siberia, Alloyd,” 
said Edward Henry. 

Sir John Pilgrim, pretending now to 
be extremely brave, suddenly turned on 
Edward Henry and in a convulsive grasp 
seized his hand. 

“My friend," he said hoarsely, “a 
thought has just occurred to me: you 
and Í are the two most remarkable men 
in London!” He glanced up as the cage 
trembled. ‘‘How thin that steel rope 
seems!” 

The cage slowly descended, with many 
twists. 

Edward Henry said not a word. He 
was too deeply moved by his own tri- 
umph to be able to speak. 

“Who else but me,” he reflected, 
exultant, could have managed this affair 
as I’ve managed it? Did anyone else 
ever take Sir John Pilgrim up into the 
sky like a load of bricks, and frighten his 
life out of him?” 

As the cage approached the platforms 
of the first story he saw two people 
waiting there: one he recognized as the 
faithful harmless Marrier; the other was 
a woman. 

“Someone here wants you urgently, 
Mr. Machin!" cried Marrier. 

“By Jove,” exclaimed Alloyd under his 
breath, “what a beautiful figure! No 
girl as attractive as that ever wanted me 
urgently! Some folks do have luck!” 

he woman had moved a little away 
when the cage landed. Edward Henry 
followed her along the planking. 

It was Elsie April. 

*[ thought you were ill in bed," he 
breathed, astounded. 

Her answering voice reached him, 
scarcely audible: 

"Tm only hoarse. My cousin Rose 
has arrived to-night in secret at Tilbury 
by the Minnetonka.” 

“The Minnetonka!” he muttered. 
Staggering coincidence! Mystic heralding 
of misfortune! 

“T was sent for," the pale ghost of a 
delicate voice continued. "She's broken, 
ruined; no courage left. Awful fiasco in 
Chicago! She's hiding now at a little 
hotel in Soho. She absolutely declined to 
come to my hotel. I’ve done what I could 
for the moment. As I was driving by here 
just now I saw the rocket, and I thought 
of you. I thought you ought to know it. 
I thought it was my duty to tell you—" 

(To be continued) ` 
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At both extremes of size 
and in between 


Waltham Watches 


have the supreme instrumental excellence 


The watch on the left is the Waltham 
“Vanguard,” the most widely used railroad 
watch in the world. In every country you 
will find trains running, and running prompt- 
ly on Vanguard time. But we do not con- 
sider thistheheightof Waltham achievement, 
for the reason that large size watches such as 
rail oad men use are not particularly diffi- 
cult to manufacture. 

Amore severe test of watch-making occurs 
in the thinner and smaller models such as 
the lady’s watch pictured above, the move- 
ment having the same diameter as a nickel 


5-cent piece. It is our sincere opinion that 
Waltham offers the first ladies’ watches which 
can really be considered as serious depend- 
able timepieces. 

Most ladies’ watches are made to be worn 
in the bureau drawer; Walthams are de- 
signed for actual use and accurate use at that. 

Ask your jeweler to show you a Waltham 
Riverside model. It is worth a hundred 
“toy watches.” 

Riverside Watches are described and illus- 
trated in a booklet, sent free upon request. 
Please mention “The Riverside Family.” 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Will $24.50 Cash Be Useful? 


An hour or two a day is all 
we ask of you. If you can 
spare more time, you will make 
more money. 

We require at once the serv- 
ices of men and women who 
will accept our local agency and 
handle all our subscription busi- 
ness—both new and renewal. 

Both THE AMERICAN MaGa- 
ZINE and WoMAN's HOME CoM- 


PANION will interest YOUR 
friends, YOUR relatives and 
acquaintances just as they in- 
terest you. ` 

For each subscription (both 
new and renewal) we pay a lib- 
eral commission. 

Mail a card to-day and by 
return mail we will give full 
instructions and special offers. 


Chief of Subscription Staff 
Desk D 


The American Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue 


New York 
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Are the Claims of 
Sanatogen Exaggerated? 


I have heard it said that the composition of Sanato- 

uery: gen is kept secret, that a dollar’s worth of wheat 

* flour has many times more calories than a dollar's 

worth of Sanatogen, and that your claims f 
e. 


I have been taking Sanatogen.and it has 
ciam puzzles me. 


ROM the date of its origin 
in Germany, fifteen years 
ago, the exact composition of 
Sanatogen has been published in 
booklets, advertisements, in 
letters, and in fact, whenever 
and wherever occasion offered. 
Moreover, this composition is 
stated plainly on a leaflet that 
is wrapped around every packet 
of Sanatogen sold to the public. 
So you see the assertion that 
we are hiding the composition 
of Sanatogen is plainly untrue. 
While it is correct to say that 
a dollar's worth of flour has many 
times more calories than a dol- 
lar's worth of Sanatogen, it is 
likewise true that a dollar's worth 
of oleomargarine has many times 
more calories than a dollar's 
worth of finest steak, and a pound 
of laundry soap or lard has about 
as many calories as fifty eggs. 
Calorie value is not food value. 
It simply expresses the heat or 
energy producing value of a 
given substance. It is neither 
scientific, nor correct to attempt 
to express food value simply in 
terms of calories. A calorie is 
only a measure of heat, repre- 
senting the amount of heat that 
a food can produce in the body or 
outside the body, provided it can 
be digested. A food substance 
can be high in calorie value, yet 
on account of the difficulty of 
its digestion, be very poor in 
nutrient value. The most valu- 
able and vitally necessary por- 
tion of the food in health or in 
disease is that which repairs tis- 
sue waste or builds new tissuc. 
Without it the body dies. Such 
portion. of the food is called 
protein. Sugar, starch and fat. 
do not build tissue or repair it. 
They do furnish fuel to produce 


nerally are exaggerated. 
lped me, but such criti- 


What Are Calories? 
Answer: 


. energy. Hence protein has true 


nutrient value, but the other 
kinds of food only energy value. 
To assert that the calorie or 
energy value of a food means the 
same thing asits nutrient value is 
deceptive, conveys a totally false 
idea, and is contrary to fact. 

Sanatogen is a scientific food 
for those who are run down or 
nervous. It is not intended to 
replace daily food, but to be given 
with it. Sanatogen is a scientific 
compound, designed to act as a 
help to nutrition, endowed for 
that purpose with special nutri- 
tive and tonic properties not 
found in every-day foods. In 
point of easy and perfect diges- 
tion Sanatogen is not approached 
by even the most easily digested 
ordinary food. As a reconstruc- 
tor of nervous energy Sanatogen 
stands in a class by itself. 

Are our claims of Sanatogen 
exaggerated? Any claims made 
for a substance intended to pro- 
mote health must be capable of 
proof in two ways. They must 
first of all be in harmony with 
known scientific facts, that is to 
say, they must be theoretically 
correct. Second, they must 
have been verified by actual ex- 
perience; that is to say, com- 
petent observers must have seen 
actual evidence of the results 
claimed for such substance. 
How does Sanatogen stand in 
this respect? 

As you know, Sanatogen is an 
original chemical compound of 
about 95° purest albumen of 
milk (protein) and 5% glycero- 
phosphate of sodium. The two 
substances form a chemical 
union so original and useful in 
its design that it has been 
granted Letters Patent in nearly 


We h 

Probably others have heard simila 
It is for their be 

mation and enlightenment of the general reader that we present the 
following facts, so that ‘‘he who runs may read. 


ave received several letters similar to this. 
ilar criticisms. 
nefit as well as for the infor- 


every civilized country. We 
claim that this compound is 
able to produce superior results 
upon digestion and assimilation, 
upon nutrition, and that, above 
all, it is capable of acting as a 
tonic upon the nervous system. 
Can this claim bear theorctical 
investigation? How does Sana- 
togen actually behave in the hu- 
man system? Has this question 
ever been scientifically investi- 
gated? Has it ever been shown 
that the human organism takes 
up the phosphorus of Sanatogen 
better than it would take up 
the inorganic kinds of phos- 
phorus? 

Yes, most emphatically, such 
investigations have been made 
by physicians of high reputa- 
tion. One of these, by Profes- 
sor Tunnicliffe of Kings College, 
London, was read before the 
International Congress of Med- 
icine in 1906. This authority 
found that the taking of Sana- 
togen was followed by most re- 
markable increase of phosphorus 
and of albumen in the system. 
Not only was this increase due 
to the constituents of Sanatogen 
themselves, but it was clearly 
shown that Sanatogen so acted 
on the other foods taken with 
it that the system appropriated 
from them much more albumen 
and phosphorus than it did under 
a dict without Sanatogen. 

Now this proves very defin- 
itely that Sanatogen acts first 
of all as a cell food, and second 
as a purveyor of phosphorus to 
the nervous system. Similar in- 
vestigations were made by sev- 
eral other scientists and with 
equally definite results. 

No here we have a scientific 
basis—one of several—for our 





claim that Sanatogen does in- 
vigorate the nervous system, 
since debility of the nervous 
system is very often, if not al- 
ways, dependent upon a loss or 
deficiency of phosphorus, and if 
the system can be brought to 
absorb with the aid of Sanato- 
gen more organic phosphorus 
than it is able, unaided, to ex- 
tract from the ordinary food, a 
strengthening and invigorating 
of the whole nervous apparatus 
is the natural and logical result. 
If we can bring the body to 
absorb more albumen (protein) 
through the blood into the body 
cells, we inevitably increase the 
efficiency, endurance and resist- 
ive force of the organism. 

Now as to the practical results. 
The final test of the efficiency 
of any preparation lies in the 
crucible of experience. Some- 
times a product is right in theory 
but fails lamentably in practice. 

What is Sanatogen’s record of 
achievement in actual practice? 
The medical profession of five 
continents have tried it, are 
using it, and surely their experi- 
ence, their opinion, should count. 
We have received by actual 
count over 16,000 original let- 
ters from physicians who have 
themselves watched the effect 
of Sanatogen upon those for 
whom they have prescribed it. 
There have appeared in the lead- 
ing medical journals of the 
world over 120 original contri- 
butions by members of the med- 
ical profession, including author- 
ities of world-wide renown, 
which contributions detail the 
good results produced by Sana- 
togen in a variety of conditions. 

From this authoritative mate- 
rial we have drawn the claims 
we make on behalf of Sanatogen. 
When we say that Sanatogen 
will invigorate and revitalize the 
nervous system we do not say 
it simply because we think it 
will, because we personally be- 
lieve it will, but because from 
the authoritative reports which 
we have received there can be 
no doubt that it will do these 
things. When we say that San- 
atogen will enrich the blood, 
that it will be of remarkable 
benefit to frail and anemic peo- 
ple, we say this because we have 
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back of us the incontrovertible 
evidence of scientific authorities. 
When we say that Sanatogen 
will give you better health, bet- 
ter strength, that it will endow 
you with added power to endure 
and to resist, we do not use 
these terms because they sound 
well, but we merely reiterate 
what thousands of doctors have 
virtually said, either in their 
letters to us or in original arti- 
cles which have since become a 
definite part of medical litera- 
ture. Only to illustrate: A 
New York physician, head of a 
clinie, writes, after detailing his 
experience, that he considers 
Sanatogen almost as a specific 
in anemia, that is to say, he con- 
siders Sanatogen almost unfail- 
ing in anemia. When a physi- 
cian of standing makes such an 
utterance, based upon actual 
observation, and when his utter- 
ance is corroborated by hun- 
dreds of other physicians, are 
we not justified in saying that 
Sanatogen will help anemic peo- 
ple? Prof. von Noorden, head of 
the most famous medical clinic 
in the world, the first medical 
clinic of the University of Vienna, 
writes that he considers Sana- 
togen an excellent albuminous 
preparation, and that he finds 
it especially valuable in anemic 
conditions. Is such an utter- 
ance from one of the greatest 
living authorities to be ignored? 


Prof. C. A. Ewald of Berlin, 
also an acknowledged authority, 
states openly that he has watched 
the effects of Sanatogen in a 
large number of cases and that 
he has observed excellent re- 
sults from its use in neurasthenia. 
Another physician, director of a 
large sanitarium in Maryland, 
writes that from his experience 
he is able to say that Sanatogen 
has positive reconstructive force in 
neurasthenia. In view of such 
definite statements, which, more- 
over, are corroborated in thou- 
sands of instances by other 
physicians, can we be accused 
of exaggeration when we say 
that Sanatogen will help nervous 
people, that it will infuse new 
strength into the nervous system 
impoverished by overwork, wor- 
ry or illness? 


As a matter of fact, if we were 


| 
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to publish all the results reported 
to us by physicians, our claims 
for Sanatogen would be ten 
times stronger than they actu- 
ally are. Viewed in the light 
of what we could claim, our 
Statements are truly conserva- 
tive, as indeed they should be, 
for in recommending a prepara- 
tion, however good it may be, 
to overstep the border line of 
probability is wrong, in that it 
raises false hopes in people for 
whom such preparation was 
never intended. 

We do not claim Sanatogen 
tobeacureforany disease. We 
claim it to be simply and truly 
a natural, healthful food-tonic, 
designed to increase the effi- 
ciency of the human system, to 
aid digestion and assimilation, 
to act as a tonic upon the ner- 
vous system; in short, to 
strengthen the fundamental 
sources which make for health 
and strength and long life. 

That Sanatogen supplies a real 
need its ever-increasing success 
abundantly testifies. This suc- 
cess is not simply the result of 
advertising. The best adver- 
tisement for Sanatogen is, and 
has always been — Sanatogen. 
As a famous author said: ‘“San- 
atogen advertises itself by the 
good it does." The remarkable 
benefits it has conferred and is 
daily conferring upon people in 
every walk of life form an endur- 
ing monument to the intrinsic 
value of Sanatogen. 


If you have carefully read these 
vitally important facts about Sana- 
togen you will realize that Sana- 
togen is perfectly able to stand on 
its own record and needs no de- 
fence, but it is necessary to dispel 
misconceptions, misstatements, 
spread through ignorance or other- 
wise. We cordially invite every- 
one interested to write to us for 
an interestingly written booklet 
fully describing the nature of 
Sanatogen and what it is able to 
do for those who are run down 
and nervous. The booklet is writ- 
ten by a physician and well worth 
reading. It is sent free and post- 
age prepaid to anyone who will 
ask for it. Sanatogen itself can 
now be obtained at any good drug 
store. The Bauer Chemical Co., 
28T Irving Pl., New York. 


Health and Horse-Power 


A Department of News, Comment and 


Suggestion 


By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 





This department of The American Magazine is in- 
tended to be of practical service to our readers—by giving 
information, suggestion and advice to enable men and 
women to prolong life, to enjoy better health, and to in- 


crease physical and mental efficiency. 


Questions will be welcomed as suggesting subjects 


that need explanation or judgment, but it must be firmis 
borne in mind that this department must deal mainiy 
with preventive medicine. 

No writer in our time has been able to put such helpful 


knowledge in as interesting and stimulating way as Dr. 


Woods Hutchinson. 





Bathe Without Ceasing 





VERY living thing loves a bath, for 
life began in water. We boast our- 
selves as land dwellers, airbreathers, 
but we are walking aquariums for 
all that. Nine hundred and ninety thou- 
sandths of our cells are still aquatic, silent 
as oysters, thirsty as fishes, and must be 


kept ‘swimming in water perpetually to: 


live and thrive. The other thousandth 
of cells, which coat our surface and form 
our skin, need to be freshened frequently 
by a plunge into the watery element in 
which they originally lived and moved. 
Hence frequent bathing is one of the 
necessaries of life and comfort, and should 
be so regarded by our building laws. We 
can get along without it, for the human 
animal is astonishingly tough, but, oh, 
what a difference! ‘There is only one 
aristocracy in this world, the aristocrac 
of the daily bath. Anyone can reac 
its level; no one can go beyond it. 

Even bathing may occasionally be car- 
ried to extreme, but this is chiefly where 
it takes the form of penitential scrub- 
bings to get off the dirt. Our human 
skin is the most beautifully self-cleaning 
fabric in the world. It has two ways of 
automatic cleaning. One is that the 
cells which shingle its surface are per- 
petually drying up and falling off, carry- 
ing with them the dirt or stains which 
they have caught, while new, fresh, clean 
cells grow up constantly to take their 
place, so that no dirt can be made to 
stick to the skin which is not actually 
pricked or tattooed into it below this 
ever-changing surface layer of cells. The 
other and more efficient method is that 
the surplus water of the body is per- 
petually bubbling up to the surface of 
the skin through the mouths or pores of 
the sweat glands, thus constantly irrigat- 
ing the surface of the body, washing loose 
all impurities and depositing them in a 
thin, soluble layer upon the outermost 
coat of the skin, where they can be readily 
washed off by the daily bath. It is 
practically impossible for any ordinary 
amount of dirt accumulation on the sur- 
face of the body to clog or choke these 
pores. 

The masterpiece of nature's process of 
self-cleaning is a delicate oily substance 
which bubbles up with the perspiration 
and is deposited in a thin laver over the 
surface of the skin. This serves to keep 
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the skin supple and protect it from 
cracking or drying. Unfortunately it 
serves to some degree as a sort of fly- 
paper to catch dirt and dust, and in order 
to get rid of this greasy mixture we are 
apt to use strong soaps or other alkalis, 
which work by their power of dissolving 
fat. Thus, while we get rid of the dirt, 
we rob the skin of its natural protective 
cream, far superior to any variety of 
artificial massage cream or skin food 
ever invented, no matter how artistic- 
ally advertised. The same denuding 
effects may be produced by the use of 
too hot water, too vigorous scrubbing with 
mits, brushes or other skin torturers, 
or by bathing in hard or muddy water. 

The daily bath should be taken cool 
enough to avoid dissolving too much of 
this natural skin cream, as well as to 
give a pleasant brace and sense of ex- 
hilaration. Soap should be used spar- 
ingly upon the general surface of the 
body for the same reason. Indeed its 
application should be largely limited to 
the hands, face, feet, armpits, etc. If 
the water is very hard, the addition to 
the bath of a wineglassful of common 
vinegar will greatly relieve its irritating 
effect upon the sla and for those of 
sensitive skins without much fat layer 
under them, in cold, raw, windy weather, 
and particularly in the first snap of 
severe weather in winter, it is well to 
omit the morning bath on alternate days 
until the skin has adjusted itself to hé 
new weather surroundings. 





City Versus Country 





THE country must look to its laurels 
from a tealth point of view. A 
century, yes, half a century ago, a con- 
test between the open country and the 
crowded city for the title of the health- 
iest place to live in would have been like 
the race between the tortoise and the 
hare. Every advantage, apparently, was 
on the side of the country-—-fresh air, open 
spaces, green fields, cool, mossy wells 
with their old oaken buckets, sparkling 
springs, new-laid eggs and fresh green 
vegetables, honest sunlit toil, early hours, 
peace of mind and contentment. Besides, 
at that time, most of us had grown up in 
the country, wherefore, by the inevitable 
logic of tradition, it must be the best 
and wholesomest place to grow up in. 


Cities were described as pest-holes, 
cancers upon the body politic, and we 
were solemnly assured that no family. 
however vigorous, could survive for more 
than three generations in their pestilent 
atmosphere. 

But, nothing daunted, the busy, bus- 
tling, smoke - clouded, grime - smeared, 
overcrowded, noise-deafened city threw 
off its coat and buckled down to work 
to make itself a fit place to live in, and 
the results are already beginning to show. 

Here are a few straws showing how 
rapidly it is overhauling the country in 
the race for health: Because wells within 
its borders soon came to contain weak 
sewage instead of wholesome water, it 
was obliged to put in systems of water- 
supply, bringing it from some lake or 
mountain stream, or purifying it by 
huge filter beds, and now typhoid has 
become a country rather than a city 
disease, several states of our Union show- 
ing a typhoid rate in their open country 
and smaller towns double that of their 
chief city. 

Because most of the milk in a great 
metropolis is from two to three days old 
before it reaches the consumer, and would 
consequently be one teeming mass of bac- 
teria if it had been dirtily produced, or 
carelessly handled, as it was on the 
old-fashioned farm, systems of milk in- 
spection were established, so that now 
is purest and richest milk to be obtained 
anywhere in the world is sold in our 
great cities, and the average purity and 
richness of the entire supply of London, 
Berlin, or Buenos Ayres is higher than 
that of most country towns and farm 
districts. 

Because of average higher incomes and 
the greater abundance and variety. of 
food supplies the year round, particularly 
of fruit and fresh vegetables in winter, 
together with prompter and more efh- 
cient handling of epidemic and contagious 
disease, the death rate of our great cities 
has for nearly twenty years past un 
to compare very favorably with that of 
the open country. And this, in spite of 
their huge slum populations, their large 
proportion of immigrants, either from 
abroad or from the country, who have 
not yet adjusted themselves to city life. 
and the greater opportunities for spread 
of contagious disease from overcrowding 

For a number of years past the death 
rates of our great cities, like London, 
Berlin, and New York, have been equa! 
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Have Distinction in Dress 


To dress well on little money use 


Woman's Home Companion Patterns 


No. 2242—Waist Closed at Side (Guimpe No. 2238— Vest Waist Empire Girdle. 32 to 40 bust. No. 2260—Panel Waist Turn Down Collar. 
Included). 32 to 46 bust. Pattern ten cents. Pattern ten cents. 32to 42 bust. Pattern ten cents. 


No. 2243— Three Piece Skirt Closed at Side. No. 2239—Skirt with Short Tunic. 22 to 30 waist. No.2261—Four Gored Skirt with Tunic. 
22to 36 waist. Pattern ten cents. Pattern ten cents. 22to 32 waist. Pattern ten cents. 
Though Woman's Home Companion Patterns have all the new style features, they are inexpensive and most simple to use. 
They cost ten cents. Send your order toany one of the following pattern depots: Pattern Department, Woman's Home Com- 
panion, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York; Pattern Department, Woman's Home Companion, Springfield, Ohio; Pattern De- 
partment, Woman's Home Companion, 203 McClintock Building, Denver, Colorado. 
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Reaping 
Rewards from 
Resolutions 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


Do You Remember That Old Story about 
Robert Bruce and the Spider? Robert was 
Hiding in a Cave. His Enemies Had Him 
“In the Hole," Temporarily, So to Speak, 
As It Were. While Reflecting on the Rocky 
Road to Royalty, Robert, the Bruce, Espied 
a Spider Spinning His Web Over the En- 
trance to the Cavern. Nine Times Did the 
Spider Swing Across the Opening in a Vain 
Attempt to Effect a Landing, but the Tenth 
Time He Touched the Hoe Plate, and 
Robert, admiring the  Persistence of the 
Insect, Cried Out Loud— 
“Bravo,” Two or Three 
Times, One Right After 
the Other. Shortly After 
That Bruce Got Busy 
and Captured a Kingdom. 


All of This Preamble 
is Intended to Point a 
Moral, which is—“If At 
First You Don’t Succeed, 
Slap on More Steam, and 
Sand the Track.” In This 
Connection I want to In- 
quire about Your New 
Year’s Resolutions, and to 
Ask If You Have Kept 
the Faith, and If Not— 
Why Not? J Believe the 
Pathway to Prosperity is 
Paved with Good Resolu- 
tions. Therefore, Let Us 
Resolve,and Keep Resolving 
until Victory is Perched on 
our Banners. Remember, 
You Have Fought Many a 
Victorious Waterloo that 
the World Knows Nothing 
About. The Man who 
Gets Up every Time He 
Falls Down Will Some 
Day Cease to be a “Fall 
Guy." Good Resolutions 
Will Be Rewarded with Rich Realizations, and 
It Shall Follow as the Night the Day. 


How Much Better Off are You than Last 
Year, or the Year Before That? Perhaps Your 
Wages are a Little Higher, but Have not Your 
Expenses More than Kept Pace with That In- 
crease? Aren't You Paying a Little More for 
Your Clothes and Your Meals, and don't You 
Smoke More Expensive Cigars and more of Them 
than Formerly? If It isn't Cigars, It may be 
Something Else -Some More Expensive Habit. 


A Man Begins To Go Down Hill at Forty, 
and the time may come when a Younger Man— 
perhaps a Cheaper Man—will fill your job. The 
Man Who-Looks-Ahead will prepare himself for 
that time by getting a Home. My advice to 
You, therefore, is to Get a Home while you are 
able to do so—and Begin Now. I would further 
advise you to Get a Home in the Gulf Coast 
Country of Texas. 


Since Investigating Conditions in the Rain 
Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, I have no Fear of 
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Old Age or Poverty, because I know I can Take 
up a Few Acres down there and be Absolutely 
Independent. | am Firmly Convinced that with 
Average Intelligence and Average Industry, any 
Man who is now Working His Head off in the 
North to make a Bare Living, where they Snatch 
One Crop between Snowstorms and Blizzards, 
can soon Lay Up a Nice Bank Account in the 
Winter Garden of America. Come to the 
Land of Least Resistance, where You car. Grow 
Three Big Money-Making Crops a Year on the 
Same Soil and Without a Dollar’s Worth of Ex- 
pense for Irrigation or Fertilization. 


I believe you could save Twenty-Five Cents 
a Day if You Tried. I know you would Try 
if you Realized that our Growers of Figs, Straw- 
berries and Early Vegetables clear a net profit of 
$300 to $500 an Acre. Men have Realized more 
than $1,000 an acre growing Oranges in our 
Country. Remember that our Early Vegetables 
get to Northern Markets in Mid-Winter and 
Early Spring, when they command Top Prices. 


One German Truck 
Grower on adjoining lands 
last spring realized nearly 
$500 from three-fourths 
of an acre of Strawberries. 
You could do as well if 
you only Tried, and on a 
Ten-Acre Tract Find Fi- 
nancial Freedom. 


The Biggest Price paid 
for a car of watermelons 
on the Houston Market 
last year was $140. The 
car was shipped by the 
Danbury Fruit and Truck 
Growers’ Association. 


We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of Three Good Rail- 
roads and in addition to 
this have the Inestimable 
Advantages of Water 
Transportation through 
the Splendid Harbors of 
Galveston and Velasco, so 
that our Freight Rates 
are Cut Practically in 
Half. The Climate is Ex- 
tremely Healthful and Su- 
perior to that of California 
or Florida—Winter or Summer—owing to the 
Constant Gulf Breeze. 


Our Contract Embodies Life and Accident 
Insurance, and should You Die or become totally 
disabled, Your family, or anyone else You name, 
will get the Farm without the Payment of An- 
other Penny. If you should be Dissatisfied, we 
will Absolutely Refund your Money, as per the 
Terms of our Guarantee. 


Write for our Free Book, which contains near- 
ly 100 Photographs of Growing Crops, etc. Fill 
Out the Blank Space below with your Name 
and Address, plainly written, and mail it to the 
Texas-Gulf Realty Company, 1471 Peoples Gas 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Read it Carefully, then use 
your own Good Judgment. 


Please send me your book, ‘Independence With Ten Acres.” 
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to and in some months below that of the 
average for the entire country. The 
record figures were reached at the close 
of 1912, which showed New York and 
Chicago vying for the proud honor of 
the healthiest large city in the world, 
with death rates of only a little over 
fourteen per thousand living, while the 
average rate for the whole United States 
is sixteen. 

As a finishing touch comes the simul 
taneous and independent report of the 
physical instructors in two of our Middl 
Vestern universities, to the effect that 
the city and town boys who come as 
students to the universities (by that 
meaning those who hail from towns of 
more than five thousand population: 
are taller, stronger, and more vigorou: 
than those who hail from the villages 
and the open country; that the country 
boys also show, horrible to relate, a 
higher percentage of physical defects, 
such as stoop shoulders, narrow chests, 
flatfoot, and curvatures of the spine. 
This difference is believed to be due to 
the heavier work thrown upon the boys 
on farms at an early age, the more mo- 
notonous diet, scarcity of holidays (farm 
work being mostly seven days in the 
week), and the lessened opportunities for 
vigorous play with those of their own 
age. For years past it has been noted 
that a large majority of our world’s 
champion athletes and the winners in 
our Olympic games came not from farms 
but from towns and cities. 

This corroborates, also, the results of 
extensive measurements of school chil- 
dren made upon both sides of the Atlantic 
some ten years ago, which showed that 
the tallest, healthiest, and most mentally 
advanced children in the whole com- 
munity were neither in the open country 
nor the crowded central parts of the city. 
but in the newer suburbs of our large 
towns. Not only was this true of the 
children of the merchants and profes- 
sional classes, but also of those of artisans 
and skilled workmen. 

Really it looks as if it were becoming 
almost as much of a question of citifying 
the country as of countrifying the city. 





Eat Hearty in Spring and 
Summer Time 





ONE of the most hoary and be-whis- 

kered old bromides among our die- 
tetic saws and maxims was, “Don’t eat 
much meat or fat in summer-time.” And 
we were promptly pointed to the awful 
examples of the blainelees Hindu, his diet 
of rice and vegetables, and the frightful 
mortality of the English or French colo- 
nial officer and merchant in the tropics, 
from his vicious habit of stuffing him- 
self with meat and other heating foods. 
Like many of the great moral exemplars, 
his awful example collapsed on closer 
inspection. First from the discovery 


‘that the frightful mortality among Eu- 


| ropeans in the tropics was not due to 


food or drink, but to “bugs” qus and 
simple, chiefly malaria, typhoid, or dvs- 
entery. Second, that the “blameless 
Hindu" died even earlier and more fre- 
quently than the newcomers, in spite of 
his cooling diet, having only an average 
longevity of twenty-two years as con- 
trasted with our European one of forty- 


Health and Horse-Power 





five, and counting in all his traditions 
fifteen years as “a life” or a generation, 
as against out thirty-three. Finally and 
most conclusive, sehen the Hindu coolie 
or negro aforesaid was put to do the 
white man's work he proved to have a 
little less than half the actual horse- 
power of the white man. But when his 
poor defenseless stomach was filled with 
solid rations of beef and pork, flour and 
sugar, such as had been described as 
burning the linings out of the white colo- 
nists’ in the tropics, he not only did not 
break down or explode, but chirked up 
wonderfully, and after two or three 
months nearly doubled his actual work- 
ing power, reaching an average of nearly 
three fourths of that of the average white 
laborer. This was again demonstrated 
on a larger scale recently in the case of 
the West Indian negroes, Portuguese, and 
coolie laborers employed upon our Pana- 
ma Canal. What is more surprising yet, 
not only did their working power markedly 
increase, but, instead of going to pieces 
from gout, rheumatism, Bright’s disease 
and other so-called diseases of overfeed- 
ing and high living, their health and sick- 
ness rate improved almost as remarkably 
as did their working strength. 

So when you come to face the trials 
of the heated term and the stewings of 
the summer-time, make up your minds 
that you will meet them on three square 
meals a day, cutting down a little, of 
course, upon meat, and particularly fat 
or salt meat, but making your intake 
match your output in the form of work. 

The only modifications which should 
be made in the diet in summer-time are 
such as will meet the lessened amount of 
work and exercise then taken. If this 
latter be increased instead of diminished, 
as is the case with country dwellers, and 
should be the case as far as possible with 
city dwellers, taking the exercise in the 
cool of the evening, then the amount 
eaten in summer-time should be increased 
rather than diminished. 

Not a little of that sense of depression 

r “all-in” sort of feeling which distresses 
us in hot weather is due to actual hunger, 
from poor appetite and lack of substan- 
tial things to eat. That awful thirst and 
sense of depression which has made over- 
indulgence in alcoholic drinks such a 
scourge of colonists in the tropics and 
sub-tropics may hs and often is, due to 
an inadequate supply of food fuc... “One 
thing is certain Lage rest is lies,” as 
old Omar sings, that if you have work 
to do you must put fuel to correspond 
under your boiler, winter or summer, or 
you will | suffer in consequence. Let the 
table be well supplied at every meal 
with fresh fruits and fresh vegetables in 
their season, and an abundance of ice 
creams, frozen puddings, fruit ices, and 
sherbets, but don’t forget to mix with 
them plenty of fresh meat, of eggs, fish, 
ham or bacon, cheese and good bread 
and butter. Food which is taken within 
the needs of the body, that is to say, 
which is used up in the production of 
working power and vigor, does not over- 
load the body or raise the temperature 
to any appreciable degree. Even the 
so-called heating effect of meat in the 
summer-time occurs only when more of 
it is taken than is needed to supply the 
daily PM 


put of the body. 


requirements and work out- 
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You can put this home up alone in a few hours 
A home that goes and comes right with you year after year 
Its sectional hard wood floors, ventilated gables, its storm blinds 


right with you? 
then—not a stuffy cabin. 
where you want it, 


E 


KE DOWN HOUS 


“THEIR Home 
Or YOURS 


PAY 


RENT for acramped up "Other Fellows" 


cottage this summer when you can take your own home 


You have a real home 


and its screens are but a part of things that make it so complete. 


A KENYON TAKE DOWN HOUSE 


costs so little, in any size you want it; one to eight rooms that give you joy to use—the joy 
of your own summer home with the pure fresh air of the woods. 
1f there is no Kenyon dealer mentioned for your town or olty, or If you would like a copy of our Illustrated catalog, write to 


THE R. L. KENYON COMPANY, $//u£ESHA, WIS. 


Makers of The Little Brown Bungalows. 
HOUSES ON DISPLAY, SET UP AND FURNISHED AT ALL THESE STORES: 


Allentown, Pa., - C.A.Dorney Furniture Co. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Mack & C. ‘ompany 


es ever & Conte] 
- Jordan Marsh Company 
- Howland Dry 


- Marshall Field & Company 
* Geo. W. MeAlpin Co. 

+ Bterling & Welch Co. 
Pelta Merehantile Co. 
Davenport, lowa, The Fair 
Dayton, O., Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver, Colo., - Colo, Builders’ Supply Co. 
Detroit, Mich., - - Emmons itv Co. 
Duluth, Minn., Kelly Hardware Co. 
N. D., - W. 0. Olsen Furniture Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis.,- E. M. Little Furn. Co. 





Colo. Spring, Col 


Galesburg, Ill, - - Doyle Furniture Co. 
Great Falls, Mont, - - - Strain Bm 
Halifax, N. B., Nova Scotia Furn. Co., Ltd. 

i * Gus. Habieh 





M + + The Jones Store 
lan Angeles, Cal, > = A. Hamburger & Sons 
Lynchburg, Va., - - €. 

Memphis, Tenn, - - J. Goldeutih & Sons 


Henry Mene & Co. 
Hahne & Co. 
- B. C. Porter Sons 
New Haven, Conn., - - Edw. Malley Co. 
Newton, Kan., - - MoManus 
New York, N. Y., - 
Ottawa, Ont., - 
Paterson, N. . 
Philadelphia, Pa, © - - 
Phoenix, Ariz., - Dorris-Heyman Furn. Co, 
Providence, R. L, - The Shepard Company 





The taste prompts 


a second hel 


ping. 





+ - + G. M. Britton Co 
, - Duffy-Powers Co. 
The Ashton Dry Goode Co. 
- Modern Equipment Co. 

- Kenyon Pacific Co. 
. - A. Brown & Bon Co. 

Economy Furniture C. Jo. 





Trenton, N. J., - - A. V. Manning's Sons 
- Jobn A. Roberts & Co. 
- + Lowe & Coy 
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Write today for our book 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants" 


Also a Trial Bottle 
| of Mellin's Food- 
- They are free. 

Mellin's Food Co. 


ton, Mass. 










Free from disagree- 
able Taste and Odor 


because it's pure. 
Not an emulsion. 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Schieffelin & Co., 


New York 
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| "EIUS rds Fivaprost GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use 
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| culation somewhat, and as 
| an anesthetic, it helped make the pain 





TheBravest 
Thing 
I Ever Did 


A few months ago we asked our readers 
to send us stories of “The Bravest 
Thing I Ever Did.” Thousands of let- 
ters came in. The threewe publish belozc 
won the first, second, and third prizes 











Gave of Her Skin to Save a Life 
GUESS the bravest thing I ever did 
was to have the skin grafted from 
my left limb to the arm of a friend 
who had been severely burned by 

the explosion of a gasolene iron. 

She was taken to a hospital and had 
had skin grafted from her husband, 
daughter and friends four different times. 

At the time of which I write she had 
been in the hospital four months, and 
they needed to graft skin once more. 
Her husband was just recovering from 
an attack of typhoid fever, so his skin 
was not available this time; they were 
going to graft from her daughter the 
second time, but they still needed another. 

It was hard to find anyone who felt 
they could lay off a week from their work 
on account of lameness, even though they 
were willing, but I felt so sorry for Mrs. 
H. that I volunteered. 

They tried to persuade me that some- 
one else who was stronger might be more 
able, but we couldn't find that someone, 
and the doctor said he must have the 
skin that afternoon at four, so at three- 
thirty I took the car for the hospital. 

The nurse first took me in the operating 
room and laid me on the table, for all 
the world just like a real operation. Then 
she took hot water, soap, and brush and 
scrubbed the limb good and hard. 

While she was doing this the doctor 
chloroformed Mrs. H., as he had to 
scratch her arm enough to make it bleed 
before he placed the little patches of 
skin, and the pain was too much to bear, 
as the poor arm was almost raw anyway 
from the burns. 

The nurse now bound my limb very 
tightly just above the place where they 
were going to cut, thus stopping the cir- 
did not take 


less keen. 

The doctor and a young medical stu- 
dent now came in with two sharp razors 
and a silver knife. Another doctor stood 
by ready to take the skin on the knife 
and place it on Mrs. H.'s arm. 

The doctor first sterilized the razor. 
then cut off a piece of skin about an inch 
long and half inch wide, he cut just deep 
enough to make it bleed. He placed the 
little piece of skin on the knife wrong 
side up and the other doctor took it to 
Mrs. H.'s room and placed it on her 
arm. 

He cut off twenty-five little patches 
like this, then lifted me off the table, 


sprinkled boracic powder over the wound 
and bound it up with yards and yards of 
gauze and adhesive plaster. 

I was pretty lame for a week and the 
pain rather severe at times, but I got 
well all:right, and so did Mrs. H., and 
the joy of knowing I helped to make her 
well more than repaid me for what I had 
done. MRS. ERIC A. BRODBOLL 


Car Seats, Five Cents; Car Straps, 
Three Cents 


NEVER will I forget January 16, 1912. 
It was a cold, wet, slushy night at 
five o’clock—the streets and cars were 
crowded. 

How long and patiently we had waited 
for just such a night! Several club wom- 
en, three women reporters, and myself, 
as leader and president of the Women 
Taxpayers’ League, undertook that event- 
ful '*3-cent carfare ride.” 

This “ride”? was undertaken as part 
of our club work—our campaign or cru- 
sade against the Cincinnati Traction 
Company, in order to arouse and agitate 
public sentiment against the poor and 
inadequate service and cold cars that 
the traction company was furnishing its 
patrons. 

Our league had drawn up resolutions 
condemning the service; written the 
traction company; called the attention 
of the mayor and city solicitor to same. 
We had even appeared before council— 
but all to no avail. So we decided to 
take this “ride,” at the most congested 
hour of the day— 5:30 to 6:30 P. M. 

We carried "soap boxes," which we 
used to enter cars and get off, which of 
course required time, and we made it a 
point to “take our time." 

Our slogan was: “5 cents per seat; 3 
cents for a strap; no strap, nothing; if 
compelled, ‘get off and take plenty of 
time in doing so." 

This is where we won the game, for by 
the time we had entered three different 
lines of cars and argued with the con- 
ductors and been “put off” we succeeded 
in blockading the entire system and 
schedule for six blocks in the heart of 
the business district, until the procession 
of cars took on the aspect of a corona- 
tion parade, when a patrolman came gal- 
loping up from the rear of the stalled 
procession to get a report on a supposed 
accident he surmised had occurred. 

The officer later had to admit that: 
“T had to admire them, they were so de- 
termined. You would have died laugh- 
ing at the faces of the conductors. They 
were stumped. The ladies were so seri- 
ous about it," he continued, “‘all except 
one young lady, whom I should judge to 
be eighteen." (This, by the way, was a 
very pretty young lady reporter. “My! 
what a hard time she had to keep from 
laughing. She shook all over with glee. 

“Well, sir, what could a policeman do? 
Nothing, but look on. 

“There was no disorder,” he contin- 
ued, “and the rule book doesn’t say any- 
thing about ladies wanting to ride for 3 
cents and being dignified about it.” 

The result of our crusade has helped 
to accomplish the following: 

Cincinnati employed an expert trac- 
tion investigator, at $19,000, who has put 
in six months on this work. The traction 
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A good habit- 
easily formed with 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


TRAC MARK 


Keep the first teeth clean and sound -- 
underneath these the permanent set 
is coming. Let them come through 
sound, strong and regular—beauty will 


be preserved and health benefited. 
Start the children in the Tooth Brush Drill 


they cannot begin this good habit too early. 














UNIVERSITY 
INSTRUCTION 
AT HOME 


j| for home study in the world now offers 

YEAR TUITION CREDIT, VALUE $100.00 
Distinguished Faculty and special lec 
Harr Michigan and other big law schools. 
* failing to pass bar exam. Special 
alog and particulars at once— while 
Offer limited— 
























fer is open. 
write imm ly 


American Correspondence 
004 


Pay only for text and postage. 














School of Law 


Dept. 1 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 


A Five-Pound Box of 
Delcara 


Marshmallows 
By Parcels Post, prepaid, $1.50 


You do not know what real 
marshmallows are like until you 
have tasted these. )elicious, 
creamy, rich wholesome and 
tempting. Fine for toasting over 
a fire, and excellent on a cup of 
cocoa. 

Pound box, if you prefer, for 350. 
The Rochester Candy Works 
All StateSt , Rochester, N. Y, 

* [f they're Delcara, they're delicious” 






















Ribbon Dental Cream cleans with- 
out harmful grit —it is safe. 


—checks decay-germs and leaves the 
mouth non-acid—it is antiseptic. 


—has a flavor that makes its use a 
pleasure—it is delicious. 


Send 4 cents for a generous trial tube 


and our booklet “Oral Hygiene." 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. K, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 






LA STUDY AT HOME 
BECOME AN LL.B. 


Only recognized resident law school in U. S., Conferring Degree 
of Bachelor of Laws — LL. B. — by correspondence. Only law schoolin 


| U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same instrue- 


tion, by mall. Over 450 elnss-room lectures. Faculty of over 30 
prominent lawyers: Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ex- 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory and 
Public Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by 
Gov. Offlelals, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only in- 
stitution of its kindinthe world. Send today for Large Handsomely 
Illustrated Prospectus. Special courses for Business Men and Bankers 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 1203 Ellsworth Bldg. Chicago I. 


By ABRAM LINWOOD URBAN 
e A book that every lover of nature, 
ally 
[ Written by a practical worker among 
gardens, illustrated with actual photographa 


every landscape architect, every 
practical gardener, and every lover of 
good books will desire to possess. A 

from the author's own home, Handsomely 
printed and bound. Send $1.30 for a numbered 
copy of Author's Limited Edition, prepaid. 


book that will grace any library. Teems 
THOMAS MEEHAN AND SONS 


with valuable suggestions, pleasurable read- 
ing and food for serious thought; sending you 
America's Ploneer Nurserymen 
Box 67, Germantown, Pa. 



















into your garden prepared to form new friend- 
ships with plants and flowers; to know your old 
favorites more intimately. 















TREES © 
PLANTS 
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The Telescope of Speech 


The astronomer, by the 
power of his telescope, becomes 
a reporter of the movements 
of a hundred worlds greater 
than ours, and the student of 
celestial activities millions of 
miles away. 


He points his instrument at 
any spot in the heavens, and his 
sight goes rushing through 
space to discover and inspect 
a star hitherto unknown. 


Up to the power of his lenses, 
his vision sweeps the universe. 


As the telescope may be 
focused upon any star, so the 
telephone may be focused upon 


any person within the range 
of its carrying power. 


Your voice may be directed 
anywhere in the Bell System, 
and it will be carried across 
country at lightning speed, to be 
recognized and answered. 


The telescope is for a very 
limited class, the astronomers. 
The telephone is for everyone. 


At the telescope you may see, 
but cannot be seen. At the 
telephone you may speak and 
be spoken to, you may hear and 
be heard. By means of the Bell 
System this responsive service 
is extended to the whole nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 





- 


The famous Yale and Harvard models -highest 
grade material— finest finished—the strongest, 
Staunchest, handsomest canoes built. 
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Send for Handsome Colored Catalogue } 
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7 You Owe It to Your Boy 
B to consider well hissummer vacation 

An idle, aimless summer may do 
much to spoil him 


Summer 
GLVER Schools 





delightful as w 
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THE ADJUTANT 
Culver Summer Schools 


Culver, indiana 
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| company has done likewise. The city has 


been re-routed, and the congestion erd- 


| cated by the building of a viaduct costis; 


$790,000, forcing the traction compar 


| to put on eighty fine, new cars with th 


prospect of a 3-cent carfare, until now 
we have a car service which is approac- 
ing the best, and, we hope, in the ne: 
future will be one of the best traction 
systems in the country 

MAYE M. VON 


WALDEN 





Fought Smallpox Single-Handed 
in Logging Camp 





WILL not say that it was consciously 

brave. Anyhow it came in the work 
I was hired to do, and all that I could do 
was to do it. And this it was: 

In the fall of 1882 I hired to James 
Colwell, a Minnesota logger, to run camp 
for him on the Big Fork River, about 
eighty miles north of the present town 
of Grand Rapids. 

Well, I got up there with a crew, built 
camps, and had the winter's work fairl 
started when along came a man with the | 
smallpox. | 

He had stopped a while in my camp 
and then gone on to another Colwell camp 
where he was taken down, the first news 
of it I had being when the whole crew 
from the upper camp came stampeding 
down. I knew that all of them, as well 
as all of my own crew, had been exposed, 
and that if they broke loose that way 
they would spread smallpox through the 
whole woods, and I went at it to stop and 
hold them. Most of them I did hold. 
but some would not stay, and they did 
spread it somewhat, but were mostly 
stopped and held about Grand Rapids. 
But I was up against it for fair. 

However tala the best I could, turning 
one camp into a hospital, and keeping 
the well men at work in the other. It was 
a mighty hard job to keep things going 
that winter, I can tell you. All supplies 
had to be hauled eighty miles, and my 
"tote" teamsters could not get food or 
lodging anywhere on the tnp for love 
or money. But somehow we made it. 
Thirty-five men took sick, and I did all 
the nursing that was done. Eight of 
them died, and I buried them with my 
own hands. 

And with it all I managed to get a 
pretty good pile of logs on the ice. 

The state authorities burned all of 
Colwell’s logging outfit in the spring after 
the danger was all over, and the whole 
thing broke him completely. I didn’t 
take it myself, and was so busy after | 
got fairly into the mess that I didn't 
have time to get scared over it. But | 
wouldn’t like to go through another time 
like it, just the same. 





Abe Martin on Advertising 
By Kin Hubbard 


Speakin’ o' advertising, look where 
Bryan is t'day. He never has t' come 
back, fer he never leaves. 


Next t' being’ as good as your 
wife's folks ther hain't ncthin’ harder'n 
tryin’ t’ sell somethin’ nobuddy knows 
you've got. 
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Escaped 


HE had slipped within the Union lines to get 
information for the Confederacy, only to be 
caught by Colonel Starr of the Ninth West 
Virginia. She faced hanging. Her nature was 
such that she was inspired to desperate action. 
She watched her guard. At last in the night she 
caught him unawares, and shot him with his own 
rifle. Like a flash she was astride the Colonel’s 
horse, and with a clatter of hoofs was off. She 


i lic 


Thousands ad PHOT OG 
HISTOR 
CIVIL WAR 


Thousands of 
Fort 
Photographs 


Thousands and thousands of newly discovered photographs, 
thousands of forgotten stories, thousands of faces of men looking 
out of the hurly burly of the great conflict—half a thousand ships 
of war, thousands and thousands of dollars of investment, fifty 


Killed Her Guard anc 


ontheColonels Horse 












same back later, but not alone. Two hundred 
Confederates were at her back. The tables were 
turned. She and her Confederates rode off with 
the captured Colonel and hismen. Without prom- 
ise of glory, with the risk of shame and death, 
this Virginia Mountain girl, Nancy Hart, went her 
fearless way in the drama of our Civil War. Her 
one moment of fear was when she faced the camera 
that caught her photograph, now shown in the 


RAP HIC A Million 


OF THE oe 


Big Volumes 








years of sacrifice and endeavor, one thousand one hundred and 
twenty days of terror and battle, of privation and death—all 
crammed into the covers of ten tall, superb, luxurious volumes, 
all yours at much less than the established price, if you are prompt. 





Now You Can Save $15 


Until the publishers’ royalties begin, you can save $15 on your set of the Photographic History through the Wanamaker store. 
You can pay for the set in little monthly payments—you can own these wonderful big volumes for less than it cost Mathew Brady 
to take one photograph—for less than the United States Government paid for three of the photographs—for less than one cent a picture. 

The present price is so low that it will have to be raised when the publishers’ royalties become due Before the price goes up— 
act. Send the coupon or come to the store today. 
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Send me FREE 
12 rare and in- 
teresting war- 
time photographs 
shown in 16 sample 
pages of the Photo- 
graphic History of the 
Civil War. I am inter- 
ested in your offer to save 
you money in the purchase 
of this work, but am to be 
under no obligation. 
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and artist by himself 


Matthew J. Pillweather 


ITTLE do we all realize the history 
of some of the commonest house- 
hold articles—the romance of the 


humble parlor match, for instance! 
Who amongst us all has not at some 


Matthew J. Pillweather 


Who for sixty-three years has filled the responsible posi- 
tion of assistant postal-card reader in the post- 


A caricature of the author 





James Montgomery Flagg 


1 SHOULD 


7 


AA 





/ 
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time in his or her life had occasion to use 
that little wooden beacon? 

Is there a child in these United States 
who has not played with them when 
Mother’s back was turned? 

Is there anything that enters more into 
our daily life than the simple match? 
In the parlor, the kitchen, the camp, the 


office of his native town—also a genius 





in Words and Pictures 


* 


SRY SO! 


Unteresting People 


I. A great man who has a job he likes. 
II. A wonderful example of cool-headedness. 


III. A baby who looks like any baby, but isn’t. 


smoking car, the subway, the theater, 
the street, even the avenues—every- 
where under the sun you will find the 
little fibrous torch in use! 

Well, then. You'll all agree to thar. 
Now when the parlor match was first 
invented suppose the head had been put 
on the wrong end! Can you not imagine 


Augustus G. Pest 

An extraordinary ticket-seller in the New York subway. 
He can sell three tickets in twelve minutes 

without making a mi 





What 





My fame as a car 
builder, after 26 years, 
is based in large part 
on my engine. 

To me it’s an old,old 
story. Perhaps it is 
new to you. 


A Lifetime 


I was one of the world’s first 
builders of gas engines. Long 
before the days of automobiles, 
the Olds Gas Engines were known 
half the world over. And they 
are to-day. 

It has taken a lifetime to de- 
velop an engine like the one in 
Reo the Fifth. And even my 
rivals concede it to be one of the 
great engines of the world. 


My catalog states all the details 
about it. I won't bother with 
them here. But the fame of this 
engine is based on four things: 


Its unusual power— 
Its enduring silence— 
Its remarkable endurance— 


Its ease of adjustment. 
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an 


Radical Tests 


We avoid trouble for you by 
putting each engine to five radical 
tests in our factory. 


Each is run for ten hours with 
outside power, then another 10 
hours with its own power. Then 
we take it apart and inspect it. 


Then it is made to run a blow- 
er, and tested at various speeds. 
Then it runs an absorption dyna- 
mometer, as a measure of its 
power. Then, in the finished 
car, we give it the hardest sort of 
road test. 


These tests require 48 hours. 
But thousands of these engines, 
run for years and years, are still 
in prime condition. 


We use on this engine, to save 
ignition troubles, a $75 magneto. 
And we doubly heat our carbure- 
tor, to deal with any gasoline. 


So Everywhere 


In every part of this car we use 
the same precautions. 


The steel is twice analyzed. 
'The gears are tested to stand 


Engine 


By 'R. E. Olds, Designer 





Did 


75,000 pounds per tooth. The 
springs for 100,000 vibrations. 


We use 190 drop forgings. 
We use 15 roller bearings. 
The tires are 34x4. 

Each body gets 17 coats. 


When you get a car built like 
Reo the Fifth there is very small 
cost of upkeep. 


Unique Control 


We use in this car the only cen- 
ter control which is simple and 
out of the way. 


All the gear shifting is done by 
moving a small rod only three 
inches in each of four directions. 


There are no levers, side or 
center, so the front is clear. 
Both brakes are operated by 
foot pedals. 


And in this car you find the 
left side drive, as in the finest 
cars this year. 


Write for our catalog and we'll 
direct you to the nearest show- 
room. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Canadian Factory, St. Catherines, Ont. 






30-35 

Horsepower 
Wheel e— 

112 Inches 
Tires— 

34 x 4 Inches 
Center Control 
15 Roller 

Bearings 
Demountable 

Rims 
Three Electric 

Lighe 
190 Drop 

Forgings 
Made with 

5 and 2 

Passenger 

Bodies 


Top and windshield not included in price. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


$1,095 


We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 


gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
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the cries of baffled rage 
floating up into the em- 
pyrean baby blue when 
millions of match users 
tried in vain to strike 
their matches! 

This didn’t happen. 
I only say suppose! 

If this stupendous 
blunder had occurred 
there is one man in the 
country who would 
have been able to rec- 
tify it. He would have 
seen immediately what 
the trouble was, and 
with the simplicity of 
genius would have re- 
called all the matches 
that had been put on 
the market, scraped the 
heads off and put them 
on ‘the proper ends! 
That man is Matthew 

. Pillweather of White 

iver Junction, Ver- 
mont—or N. H. He 
is alive to-day at the 
age of eighty-two, and is still occupying 
the same position of trust he has filled for 
over sixty-three years, as assistant postal- 
card reader in the post-office of his native 
town. 

Which only goes to show something or 
other. 


Augustus G. Pest 


ONE day, while on a tour of inspection 
of the subway in company with no 
less person than President Higginbotham 
himself, the writer happened to notice a 
ticket-seller in one of the booths. 


A remarkable child—admitted so even 


Stark N. Aked 


b: 
of Slag Heap Notch, Pa. 





“Yes,” smiled President Higginbotham; 
“that is a case in which I take a great 
deal of pride! It will pay you to watch 
him a moment!” 

I stepped closer to the booth and 
watched the man. I could hardly credit 
my eyesight. Inside of twelve minutes 
there must have been three people who 
bought tickets at that window, and not 
a trace of nervousness or a single falter- 
ing movement on the part of the ticket- 
seller! 

The tickets were pulled off the strips, 
passed through the window, the money 
taken in and in one instance change for 
a dime made—and mot one mistake. I 


its parents, Mr. and Mrs. Aked 


reeled with excite- 
ment. Higginbotham 
helped me to a seat 
on a bench. And fan- 
ning me with a copy of 
Tue American Mac 
AZINE, which, by the 
way, he says Is extreme- 
ly useful, he told me 
the story of the ticket- 
seller. The following re- 
markable story speaks 
for itself: 

Augustus G. Pest 
was born in New York 
City, in 1850. 


Stark N. Aked 


Jhr 


IN Slag Heap Notch, 

Pennsylvania, there 
lives what most people 
would pass by as an 
ordinary person. And 
as usual most people 
would be dead wrong! 

To the casual observer Stark N. Aked 
is no different from millions of other 
Americans. There doesn't seem to be 
any outward sign to indicate that he is 
unique or remarkable. But he is. Of all 
our hundred million inhabitants he is the 
most interesting and wonderful. Bar none. 

In the first place, Dr. Lincoln Litmus, 
the family physician, stated profession- 
ally, before wet-nurses, that it was the 
most perfectly formed child he had ever 
seen! But the really unanswerable 
evidence of Stark’s claim to being the 
most absolutely peerless person in all the 
world is the voluntary admission of Mr. 


and Mrs. Aked. 


‘The ‘Tribulations of an 


Illustrator 


Told in Pictures, in a Letter and a Reply 





The Letter 


Mr. James Montcomery FLAGG. 

Dear Sir:—We have had several dis- 
cussions in our family in regard to your 
pen-and-ink drawings in the “ Associated 
Sunday Magazine” of December 22, 1912, 
entitled, “We Can't Afford Presents This 
Year.” If not too much trouble I will 
deem it a favor if you will kindly forward 
your meaning. Thanking you in ad- 
vance, I am 

Most respectfully yours, 
December 30, 1912. 


The Reply 


33 WEST SIXTY-SEVENTH ST., 
New York, Jan. 17, 1913. 
My Dear Mrs. ———— 
Your kind inquiry concerning the 
meaning of my cartoon in the Christmas 


number of the “ Associated Sunday Mag- 
azines" is received, and I can readily 
understand your perplexity. Evidently 
you did not see the series of pictures, of 
which this is but a part. Also, I regret 
to say, the editors of the magazine failed 
to carry out my wishes: I told them to 
print the true title of the series, “ Christ- 
mas in Many Lands," on the tablecloth, 
to the left of the champagne bottle, in 
the picture. This they did not do. 

The first cartoon of this series, it may 
interest you to know, was my first pub- 
lished drawing. It appeared in the 
“Appeal to Reason Magazine," in July, 
1880. This picture showed “Christmas 
on the Deep,” and while the title of the 
series may not strictly cover nautical 
scenes, yet I felt that I was justifed in 
using the title “Christmas on the Deep," 
because the ship I drew was a very 
rapid one, and, barring bubonic plague 
or other accidents to the machinery, 


was sure to be in port by the time of 
publication. 

That picture showed the Captain made 
up as Santa Claus, tossing filberts over 
the rail for the Cabin Boys to dive for, 
teaching carols to the Second Cabin 
Stewards, hearing the Able Seamen say 
their prayers, and kissing them good 
night. The crew had hung up their 
stockings on the yard-arms, and the rig- 
ging and funnels were festooned with 
holly and mistletoe. The cook was try- 
ing to catch the Second Officer under the 
mistletoe — with a potato-masher. In- 
deed, the whole scene reflected the simple 
gaities of Jack at Sea in the Yulende 
season. 

It may surprise you to know that manv 
readers contended that this picture did 
not really represent “Christmas in Many 
Lands," because, although the sailors 
were of many nationalities, I had left 
out the Javanese. But that was inten- 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10% Oversize 





Nearly Half the New Cars- 


Nearly half the cars which are built 
this year will be equipped with Good- 


year tires. 


At the New York Show, nearly half 
the show cars had Goodyear equipment. 


Use Goodyears 


Think of that—almost as many Good- 
years as all other tires together. 


And far more cars are now running 


on Goodyears than on any other tire 
in the world. 


What Led to This Condition? 


It is well to ask what led to this 
condition. 

There must lie, somewhere, some 
immense economy. For men in 
these days keep good track of tire 
mileage. 

And the result is this: 

In the past year alone, more Good- 
year tires have been sold than in the 
previous 12 years put together. 


Two Savings 


Two features in No-Rim-Cut tires 
mean an cnormous saving. 

One is the device which makes 
rim-cutting impossible. Without 
that device—with the old-type tire— 
23% of all tires become rim-cut. 

The other is the fact that these 
patent tires are 10% oversize. 

That 10% oversize, under average 





conditions, adds 25% to the tire 
mileage. 


Non-Skid Treads 


Then we invented a Non-Skid 
tread which excels every other non- 
skid. 

It’s a double-thick tread, made of 
very tough rubber, filled with deep- 
cut blocks. It grasps the road-sur- 
face with a bull-dog grip. 

This thick, tough tread is im- 
mensely enduring. And the blocks 
spread out so the strains are distrib- 
uted just as with smooth-tread tires. 

This long-lived Non-Skid became 
at once the favorite Winter Tire. 


Any Man Can See 


Any man at one glance can see 
these advantages. 





(j00D.5Y 


AKRON, OHIO 


You can see why these tires can't 
rim-cut. You can see the oversize. 
And you know without telling that 
these things save money. 


Then this tire, remember, is the 
final result of 14 years spent in tire 
building. For 14 years the ablest 
of experts have here worked to solve 
your tire problems. 


About 2,000,000 Goodyear tires 
have now been tested, out. As a 
result, these tires far outsell any 
other tire in the world. 


You who pay tire bills should find 
out the reason. Make a test of No- 
Rim-Cut tires. 


Write for the Goodyear Tire Book 
—14th-year edition. It tells all 
known ways toeconomizeon tires. 


=> 
< 


EAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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tional. I was coming to the Javanese 
later. 

My Javanese cartoon was No. 2 in the 
“Christmas in Many Lands” series. It 
appeared in “Godey’s Lady's Book" in 
1863. It was called “Christmas in Many 
Lands,” again showing the wealth of 
ideas possessed by an artist who was 
fortunate enough to count many Art 
Editors among his personal friends. 

The drawing depicted that famous and 
terrible St. Valentine's Day when the 
Moke of Mocha, accompanied on the 
bassoon by that doughty warrior, Young 
Hysón, committed the Sack of Java. 
"This picture clearly showed the unsettled 
condition of affairs in Java before the 
introduction of the egg. 

In the foreground Young Hysón is 
seen knocking King Caffeine IV. of 
Java on the bean, thereby giving him 
grounds for complaint. s 

Some people wrote in to me about this 
picture. They did not understand why 
it should be entitled “Christmas in Many 
Lands," as the Sack of Java was known 
to have occurred on St. Valentine’s Day. 
But, as you will have already guessed, 
this was done to make it harder. 

No. 3 of this series was published in 
Park & Tilford’s Catalogue, in 1910. It 

showed “A Quaker Christmas" in all its 
pristine glory. The patriarchal old father 
of the Quaker family had been celebrat- 
ing Guy Fawkes Day, and was feeling 
his oats. This brings us naturally and 
gracefully to the remark that this draw- 
ing was part of a serial. Now, as you 
are doubtless aware, it is the custom 
among the Quakers, and has been so from 
time immemorial, to kill and eat each 
other on Christmas eve. This rite they 
consider to be a purely personal and 
family matter, and nobody else's busi- 
ness. Any member of a Quaker family 
who is not et one year, is if next year. 


I pointed a moral in this picture to 
those who may be tempted to use oat- 
meal to excess; for oatmeal is a good 
servant, but a terrible master. The old 
Quaker father had overindulged in oat- 
meal. He came reeling home, reeking 
with the noxious fumes of that cosmetic. 
Not knowing what he did, he mistook an 
innocent seamstress for a member of his 
own family. She was sewing oats on 
Otis Skinner. While she was thus en- 

aged, he sidled up to her and slew her. 

in my picture I show the old man de- 
vouring her second joint. There is a 
look of doubt upon the fine old, simple 
face, as though he wondered whether all 
was for the best. 

Now we come to the last cartoon—the 
one of which you wrote me. This pic- 
ture shows ri ally dressed people sitting 
in an extravagant restaurant, lavishly 
eating an expensive lunch, and drinking 
champagne. 'The caption was: "We 
Can't Afford Presents This Year." 

Not everyone has had the common 
courtesy to write to me for an explana- 
tion of this thing. Thousands upon 
thousands have gone on in the routine 
of their daily life, with the problem pre- 
sented by this cartoon gnawing at their 
vitals, yet they have been too inert to 
write me. ` 

I thank you. And yet I find myself 
pausing on the threshold of this dis- 
closure. Madam, how shall I unfold this 
ghastly story? . . 

The girl who sits in the center, facing 
you so calmly, is, I regret to say, the 
leader of a notorious band of Nihilists. 
And the waiter without a head—what of 
him? To the casual observer he is like 
any other waiter without a head. Not 

however! He is really Nutoff, the 
most terrible assassin., murderer, cut- 
throat, highbinder, bookbinder, spell- 
binder, and Hoi Polloi in all Vladivostok. 


The girl Nihilist has lured the man and 
woman with whom she sits at table to 
this café! And who, think you, is them’ 
He is the young Czarsparilla of Russia— 
czarcastically speaking, she is his wife. 
They have left their son and daughter, 
the young Czardine and Czardonix, and 
come to this caviar den, where the worst 
Vodkas in Paris assemble. 

But as I approach the awful dénouement 
my nerve fails me! How can I continue? 
How can I tell you of that awful night: 
how the waves rolled in over the foo:- 
board; of the feverish Northern lights, 
and the sad low call of the penguin to its 
mate, the penwiper; the awful picture of 
her, as she lay there, half in and half our, 
with that look upon her face, as the saw- 
dust rose and rose until it touched her 
moist red lips—it is seared upon the 
tabloids of my memory. That was the 
night my hair turned gray—the might 
when the raven dragged its ink-stained 
wing across the face of the taxi-driver 
who had played his last set of tennis in 
the dusty courtyards of the Alhambra. 
Peace .. . Peace... 


It was morning. . . . The bald-headed 
Paregoric, perched on his eyrie on the 
blasted tamarack, looked down upon 
them as they lay there, cold and still— 
hatless, shoeless . . . footless! 


That, then, is the answer! 


In closing I wish to tell you that | 
shall hereafter have all my cartoons in 
connection with the “Christmas in Many 
Lands" series printed by the Buttenck 
Company, on pattern paper. Pattern 
paper is, as you know, perforated; th. 
will enable everyone to see through rhe 
pictures. 
Yours very truly, 
James MontcoMery FLacc. 





The picture that c 


caused all the trouble. 


“We Can't Afford Presents This Year " 


Reprinted through the courtesy of the ‘ 





‘Associated Sunday Magazines” 
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The Penalty 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS Illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


Should a woman surrender her genius for marriage? This is the question before 
Barbara Ferris, amateur sculptress, in “THE PENALTY.” 








Its answer comes to her in moulding the great bust of Satan, whose model is 
Blizzard—a personification of evil, mysterious power not equalled since Svengali of 
Trilby. 

This is the big novel that Gouverneur Morris, whose sparkling short stories 
have long been laughed and gasped and wept over, was sure in time to write. 

à $1.35 net; by mail $1.44 
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The Big Novel of 1913 
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The Heart 
of the Hills 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Author of 
“The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come,” Etc. 





By JOHN FOX Jr: 





One of F. C. Yohn's 
fuil-page illustrations 












First Edition 
100,000 Copies 








On Sale Everywhere $1.35 net; by mail $1.45 





dfe The Isle of Life By STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


Isle of Life 


A romance to arrest attention:—The central character, a man of intense purpose, 
believes in living while life lasts for himself alone. What he wants and cannot buy, 
he takes. He wants a beautiful American girl. -She dislikes and fears him, and sets 
sail to meet her fiance. He takes her by leaping into the Mediterranean at night 

with her in his arms. From this point the story goes forward with a rush. The 
sears creation of the hero—a man of massive character, at first repellent, but always fascinat- 
Whitman ing—would alone set it apart. 





$1.35 net; postpaid, $1.45 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS had) FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








In the Interpreters House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house [BuNvAN's PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 





UR symposium on the case of 
Lieutenant Becker, reported in 
the February issue, led to another 
discussion of the police problem 

when we met in conclave next day at the 
Poet's Hour. Agreeing that the situation 
was unsatisfactory, we at once took the 
eculiarly human and natural step of 
Diamine the administration. This phrase 
“blaming the administration,” as a 
euphemism for abusing the mayor, is 
current in probably every city in the 
United States, or indeed wherever Ameri- 
can citizens, born to the inalienable 
right of criticism, are to be found. 


AFTER this initial duty of citizenship, 
whereby we all felt very virtuous, we 
were inclined to let the matter rest. But 
at this point the Cynic, who has great 
curiosity about getting at the root of 
things, began to pester us with dialectics. 
Suppose you were mayor,—he began, 
speaking to the Responsible Editor, —how 
would you make things better? If you 
were mayor, with a free hand, able to do 
as you liked, what steps would you take to 
make the police more efficient and faithful? 


EORGANIZE the department, taking 


-~ it_out of polittcs—said the Respon- 
sible Editor—with a trained policeman at 
its head as Commissioner. I would give 


him absoluke authority and responsibility, 
under my orders, and make him irremov- 
able except for cause. 


XCELLENT! — replied the Cynic. 
That would need an act of the legisla- 
ture. Butassuming you got it, what then? 


WHAT then?—the Responsible Editor 
glanced round in vague and ami- 
able surprise—what then? Why, nothing; 
that is, just enforce the laws, I suppose. 
That is what we expect a mayor to do, 
isn't it? 


LL the laws?— pursued the Cynic, 
coldly; and for the next five minutes 

he bombarded us with a rattling volley of 
rapid-fire questions. 


Suppose ALL The laws against 
Laws Were burglary. murder, 
Enforced arson, fraud, for- 


gery ?—certainly. 
The saloon-hours law, laws against graft, 
bribery and corrupt practices?—yes. The 
speed laws, smoke laws, laws against prize 
fighting, horse racing, Sunday theaters 
and baseball and golf? (Here the Re- 
porter began to look self-conscious!) The 
laws against gambling? (Here we thought 
of Wall Street and our old friend Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman; of his occasional re- 
laxation at cards in his club up-town; and 
we were perturbed too, as we thought of 
the “chances at the church fairs and 
hospiral bazaars) The laws against Sun- 
day labor. covering cigar stores, barber 


ng 


shops, news stands, and the delivery of 
milk, bread, ice, newspapers, even of ice 
cream for dinner? (And here, alarmed by 
the course the Cynic was steering over the 
shoals of dead-letter statutes, we struck 
our colors and replied in the words of the 
diplomat whose wife asked him whether 
he came home tipsy the night before— 
“Yes, in a Beneta sense; partly, that is, 
and partly not!") 


EXACT LY—cried the Cynic. Every 

mayor does and must enforce the laws 
at large discretion; he must allow his 
police a large discretion. Discretion may 
or may not be purchasable; but it always 
holds out the opportunity for induce- 
ments. Until the statutes are remodeled 
on an entirely different philosophy of 
law, therefore, our police situation cannot 
be permanently changed. 


‘THE Cynic’s conclusion may have been 
too sweeping, but at any rate. before 
he finished he had us in wholesome awe 
of the glib phrase “enforcing the law.” 
It is simple enough to enforce the law 
against an offence which is malum in se, or 
one recognized as an offense and con- 
demned by the common conscience of man- 
kind, or one which only a very few people, 
if any at all, want to commit. But it is 
far from simple when the offense is merely 
malum prohibitum, and regarded as indif- 
ferent by most people, not according to a 
standard of absolute morality, but largely 
according to training and habit. 


"THE Poet is writing a History of Puri- 
tanism in the United States, to show 
that the Puritans were responsible for two 

baderrorsinourlaw- 
Forcing People ^ making philosophy. 
to Be “Good” First, the idea that 

society can be me- 


chanically moralized, that men and wom- 
en can be. made good by force. The 
Puritans did not invent this idea, but 
they developed it to its logical length and 
fixed it firmly in our legal traditions and 
principles. Second, they confirmed for 
us the confusion between the offense 
malum in se and the offense malum pro- 
hibitum, whereby our statutes raise and 
hold to the rank of crimes à number of 
deeds which take a moral color only 
according to the number and influence of 
the persons wishing to commit them. 


ADDLED with these two philosophical 

errors, the early Puritans went whole- 
heartedly to work at the task of regulating 
other people's lives by the power of sup- 
pression. Cromwell’s frst Parliament 
seems to have suppressed everything it 
could think of. Mavpoles, the jov. of 
Christmas, dances, hockey, theaters, bowl- 
ing, racing, bear baiting, were all sup- 
pressed. When the English nation " en- 
tered the prison house of Puritanism and 


had the key turned upon its spirit for two 
hundred years," it seemed unaware that 
its repressive laws were only a theoretical 
remedy against the evils it complained of. 


"THE poet finds a similar obtuseness in 
the utterances of the clergy upon pub- 
lic morals. The pastors’ unions and min- 
isters’ meetings are forever calling on the 
authorities to suppress something—gam- 
bling, prostitution, Sunday baseball, thea- 
ters, saloons, moving pictures, and what 
not,—and fail to see that the remedy 
they invoke is purely theoretical. The 
Puritan idea of an executive is either the 
old-time figure of the beadle, who can 
tap people on the head with his truncheon 
and make them good and moral, or some 
kind of magician who can wave the Re- 
vised Statutes from the city hall and 
make the whole city good and moral. 


‘THESE philosophical errors have crept 
into our State Assemblies,—indeed, 
they have their home there. At every 
recurrence of that 

Sedatives for reat periodic ca- 
Restless Puritans boy called the 
meeting of the leg- 

islature, More-Fruit Fowler, Kill-Sin Fim- 
le and Fight-the-Good-Fight-of- Faith 

White hear the cry of kind and bestir 

themselves in their intense passion foi 
moralizing other people by force. Only 
yesterday, for instance, a bill was pro- 
osed in a certain legislature, comp lling 

lobbyists to wear a uniform—a rcd coat, 
blue trousers and green necktie, if mem- 
ory serves us correctly. In another state, 
too, the papers report a bill which picks 
out and particularizes the malum pri- 
hibitum of Sunday baseball, and enjoins 
municipal executives from permitting it. 
And again, the papers say that on Feb- 
ruary 4th a bill was introduced in the 
Missouri legislature. forbidding women 
to wear dresses that burton up the back, 
unless the buttonsare as large as a dollar. 
When not too fantastic, bills of this char- 
acter usually ger the easy acquiescence 
of a majority. Practically thev are 
known to be inert; and passing them is 
a cheap sedative to the restless Puritan 
instinct for regulation. ‘They are a con- 
venient tribute to a conventional and un- 
interesting ideal. Hence, their false phi- 
losophy is sanctioned and the executive 
branch of the government — especially 
municipal government— pays the freight. 


HIS is the process by which our stat- 
utes are loaded with a vast mass of 
what Carter H. Harrison called "four-Bush 
laws"—- laws aimed at offenses which are 
only locally or parochially so regarded. 


TO EXECUTIVE can enforce these 
+ N Jaws indiscriminately or enforce then: 
all... Moreover, the most rabid cute of 
an administration does not want them 
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all enforced. He merely wants some of 
them enforced in certain directions. If 
the mayor and police of New York 
should conspire to enforce for forty-eight 
hours all the laws on the statute book, 


indiscriminately and 
Mrs. Worldly without respect of 
Wiseman’s persons; there would 
Bridge Party e a lurid riot, and 


the militia would 

atrol the streets. Doctor Parkhurst, 

abbi Wise and Mr. William Randolph 

Hearst might grimly stand their ground 
a while, but it is ten to one that even 
they would be swept into the tem- 
per of the mob. The Cynic showed us 


| that when we talked so freely about “en- 


forcing the law” at the outset of our 
conversation, we were merely deceiving 
For instance, there is a law 
against Sunday labor; but should the 
Observer, church member and vestryman 
in regular standing, be haled before the 
magistrate, though his clothes-line on 
Sunday afternoon proclaim to all Har- 
lem that cleanliness is supplanting godli- 
ness? No, we all instinctively felt that this 
irregularity came within the purview of 
his conscience and his rector. Or, there is 
a law against gambling—yet think of the 
Strong Arm Squad descending upon Mrs. 


; Worldly Wiseman’s bridge party and | 


battering down the doors! . . . 


NEVITABLY, the laws which do not 

represent the common conscience of the 
race must be applied with discretion and 
discrimination. It is a misfortune of 
their unsound philosophy. Discretion 
differs with executives. Mayor van 
Wyck’s discretion was unlike Mayor 
Gaynor’s, and both are unlike Mayor 
Strong’s or Mayor Low’s. If Doctor 
Parkhurst were mayor, he would *'dis- 
cretion” heavily in some directions 
and lightly in others. So would Mr. 
McAneny, Mr.Tim Sullivan, Bishop Greer, 
the Responsible Editor or, for that matter, 
But as long as this compulsory 
discretion exists, —as long, namely, as 
the four-flush statute conflicts with pub- 
lic opinion,—so long the police, the work- 
ing force of the executive, will be sub- 
jected to more severe temptation than 
society has any right to put upon anyone. 
This is no executive’s fault, and no execu- 


| tive can help it. These temptations would 


be quite as urgentyupon the New York 
police force if Doctor Parkhurst were 
mayor as they are now. Théy do not 
depend upon the character, energy or 
intentions of any mayor. They arise— 
inevitably arise—out of our hypocritical 
and bungling philosophy of lawmaking. 


OR instance, what most interested us | 


in the remarkable testimony of Mrs. 
Goode was her statement that no mayor or 


commissioner could 
The Graft on 
Prostitution 


sto 
and hideous form of 





the most sordid | 


graft,—the graft on — 


prostitution,—as long as the present laws 
against prostitution remain in force. 
There is no doubt about it. The most 


| conscientious and experienced executive 


will say so. The source of prostitution 
is chiefly economic. Prostitution is part 
of the general problem of poverty. The 
practice of it is governed by the same 
laws that control the exchange of one's 
last marketable commodity for bread to 
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| keep body and soul together. Bur « 
lawmakers have made this partc. 
exchange a crime; that is, they have en- 
tered a statute in contest with the fir- 
law of nature—the yearning for life’ 
Make it a criminal offense for a hungry 
man to sell his shoes and the result s. 
differ only in degree. 


EALLY, there is a great deal in Mayor 

Gaynor's pathetic remonstrances tha’ 
he does not know what to do with the 
problem of prostitution. They seem al- 
most naive, when so many other people 
know to such a certainty just what to de 
with it. But the Cynic keeps i sides 
the question, what can he do? He mig! 
order all these women put in prison— But 
that would only widen the way of graft 
Beside, Mrs. Goode testifies that there 
are thirty thousand of them in the city. 
and our prisons will not hold so mani; 
nor can they be kept in prison forever 
To drive them over to Boston or Philadc!- 


| phia, besides the increased chance of 


graft, would only be shifting the burden 


| to Mayor Fitzgerald and Mayor Blank- 


enburg. But even suppose they were all 


| put in prison to-day, or driven out of 


town or into the North River, the econ- 
omic system which produced them would 
to-morrow produce just as many more. 
precisely like them; and the temptari«n 
to graft would not be abated 


THE Responsible Editor sees the r» 
of the matter in the fact that our 
cities are not autonomous. Democrsei 
assumes that every social unit gives tl: 
best account of itself when free to regular 
the largest portion of its life to suit 1t- 
self. Our State government gets along 
well with the Federal government be- 
cause, accidently, it has the maximus 
of independence. The same prinapk 
should be extended to the cities. Munic- 
pal government is in a bad way on^ 
because the cities are not free to attack 
their problems independently. 


E SAW a coin the other day bear- 

ing the imprint “Freie und H: - 
sestadt Hamburg." A city that coins i 
own money—there is autonomy for v: 
Yet that coin is but the token of an in- 
evitable tendency toward devolution ir 
government— the tendency to delegat: 
increasing power of self-government upor 
smaller social centers. 


T PRESENT, however, our great anc 

powerful cities are in theoretical bond- 
age to whatever general laws may bh 
conceived by a rural majority in the 
legislature. Many such laws are incon- 
sistent with sound economics, demo- 
cratic philosophy, or even democrat: 
ethics. As such they are unenforceabic. 
and the direct cause of the corruption and 
inefficiency that everybody deplores. 





[E NEW YORK were self-governing, hi 
Hamburg, Bremen or Dusseldorf, 
she could meet her own problems and cer- 
trol her own development, her exequtn: 
would have a practicable responsibilir 
“Blaming the administration" wi 
then have some point in fact and reasen 


YR instance, New York has a larger 
Italian population, probably, than 
| Rome itself. Doubtless it has more x - 
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mans than Bremen. Italians are fond 
of light wines and syrups as beverages— 
not intoxicants. Germans apparently 
believe in beer for the same purpose. 
Americans Believe 
Why NotProhibit in tea and ice water 
Ice Water? for the same pur- 
pose. Germans and 
Italians do not differ from us in these 
preferences because they are immoral, but 
because they were reared that way. 


"THE routine appetite for ice water, 
beer and syrup is not automatically 
suspended one day in seven. But under 
the state laws, which the executive ad- 
ministration of New York City is sup- 
posed to enforce, the Italian and German 
cafés must close on Sunday as well as the 
American gin mill, whose intention and 
function is quite different. If they keep 
open, they must do so surreptitiously. 
In this respect they stand on the plane 
of the Broadway saloon, and furnish pre- 
cisely similar opportunities for graft. 


EANWHILE Americans get all the 
tea and ice water they want, and 
hence do not pay attention to the sense- 
less hardship our system is working. But 
suppose a hundred thousand Americans 


settled in Berlin or Turin. Germans and | 
Italians are quite as suspicious and un- | 


certain about tea and ice water as our 


rural lawmakers are, officially at least, | 
about beer. If the general government | 


enacted this prejudice into law, and the 
American colony could not have any tea 
or ice water on Sunday, the same thing 


would happen there that happens here. | 
[he Americans would get their tea sur- | 


reptitiously, the police would be corrupted, 
and the responsibility of the chief execu- 
tive, while nominally absolute, would be 
really impracticable and absurd. 


UT if New York City had home rule, 
these matters might be disposed of 


by general orders of the ‘mayor, given, | 


amended and rescinded 
Home Rule from time to time ac- 
for Cities cording to his under- 

standing and interpre- 
tation of the will of different sections of 
the population. This is really what most 
mayors do at present. They have no 
legal right to do it, however. It is done 
tacitly, and for that reason their subor- 
dinates are tempted to corruption. 


HE Responsible Editor went on to 

apply the principle of municipal home 
rule to other phases of the police problem. 
His conclusion was that under home 
rule the policeman would become what 
he should be, the guardian of external 
peace and order. This presents no chance 
for graft, brings him in contact with no 
corrupting influence. He is corrupted 
only where he is made the inquisitor of 
public morals, or the irresponsible judge 
of the motives of private citizens—as 
under the present philosophy of statute 
law he is. When the Responsible Editor 
ended, we passed a rising vote of sym- 
pathy with all municipal executives, and 
particularly with all policemen; and we 
went home a little saddened by the 
thought of how cruel it is to spread such 
a net of temptation before policemen's 
feet, and then to revile and berate and 
persecute them when they step into it. 
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7 When the circus comes to town, 
PY aN Af y 
d m it is not the show alone that 
.j [L2 fascinates, but the immensity 
PEX of numbers, the quickness of 
movement, the sureness of operation 
and the efficiency which keeps every- 
thing as bright as new in spite of the 
soil of travel and weather. For instance— 


Is it not surprising how the gilded 
figures and scroll work on the menagerie 
and parade wagons are kept so brilliant? 
It is evident that circus men know how 
to clean gold leaf without injury. 





They use Ivory Soap and nothing but 
Ivory Soap. 


Because it is mild and pure and 
free from alkali, Ivory Soap does not 
hurt the gilding. And because it con- 
tains no free oil, it is rinsed off easily, 
leaving the finish beautifully clear and 
bright. 

With the circus people using Ivory 
Soap for this purpose all through the 
season, the housewife may be certain 
that there is nothing surer or safer for 
cleaning gilded articles in the home. 


Here is an Excellent Way to Clean Gold Frames 
Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a pint of water and boil for five minutes. 
When cool, apply this jelly with a very soft brush or sponge. Then, with « clean 
soft brush or sponge, apply cold, clear water and let dry immediately in a warm place. 
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EHIND this statement from the gifted authoress is the untold 

story of a woman who no doubt had tried in vain many a 
"remedy." And she gratefully acknowledges that Sanatogen \ 
was the one thing which at last gave her that which was so eagerly 
sought—new vigor for nerve and brain, and with it all a new sense 
of physical and mental well-being. 
It is this knowledge and certainty of Sanatogen’s beneficent action, 
the grateful realization of its health-giving effects, that has made 
so many famous men and women publicly voice their testimony. 
The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Southampton writes to say that he is 
glad to bear testimony to the value of Sanatogen as an invigorating 
tonie and restorative, while the Hon. R. F. Broussard, U. 5. 
Senator-elect from Louisiana, states that from his experience he is 
convinced that Sanatogen nourishes the nervous system. 
All these evidences of Sanatogen’s merit find abundant confir- 
mation in scientifie eireles—in the practices of a multitude of 
physicians—16,000 of whom have written in praise of Sanatogen. 
They have proved that Sanatogen docs revitalize the nervous 
system—does impart new strength and vigor—does improve the 
appetite—digestion—sleep—that it does strengthen the very 
sources which make for health, strength and long life. And 
because it has been proyved—will it not do the same for you? 


Write for a Free Copy of ‘‘Nerve Health Regained” 


| learn more about Sanatogen before vou useit, write fora copy of this book- 
mn of the greatest interest. 
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The Editors Table 


Wherein are discussed “The Hunt for a Money Trust" 
and many other things of significant, romantic and humor- 
ous interest which are of real concern to the community 


HAT does it all spell? That is 

the question that has been bother- 

ing the great public which, ever 

since early last September, has been 
reading the testimony given at Washington 
before the sub-Committee (called the Pujo or 
“Money Trust” Commit- 
tee) of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
The Committee has had laid 
before it an enormous mass 
of testimony, much of it 
dry, some of it technical, 
pages of it full of life and 
interest, and supplemented 
every now and then with 
diagram charts so complex 
as to shame the most tan- 
gled-looking, red, blue and 
yellow railroad map you 
ever saw. It all left most 
of us in a perfect maze. 

So Ida M. Tarbell went 
to Washington to make per- 
sonal investigation for the 
readers of THE AMERICAN. 
She read through nearly 
half a million words of testi- 
mony. She talked with 
many authorities at first 
hand. Upon all this mass of important 
material she brought to bear her wide ex- 
perience and her finely trained mind. 

The result is her article on “The Hunt 
for a Money Trust" which appears in this 
issue. Even if you read every published 
word about the investigation you will find 
in this article much that is new—and every 
word is interesting. 

The insight, the comprehensive grasp, 
the sense of the dramatic, the fairness and 
intelligence of the article make it what 
thoughtful folk with brows—mostly high— 
call a “real contribution." By which is 
meant, presumably, something of real and 
permanent value. 

But even Miss Tarbell hasn't attempted 


George Fitch 
Author of the Homeburg articles in 
The American and whose riotous humor 
has some of the Mark Twain quality 


to spell it all out for THE AMERICAN’s read- 
ers. They must do that for themselves, 
and it is safe to say that they will make 
no attempt for a quick conclusion. They 
will learn from Miss Tarbell, just as they did 
from the newspaper reports, that America 
has grown to be a big coun- 
try, that to develop its en- 
terprises and to keep Labor 
employed it has to raise not 
millions, but literally bil- 
lions of dollars every year; 
that to raise these great 
sums big banks have grown 
bigger and large banking 
houses have grown larger; 
that, even so, in order to 
accomplish these herculean 
tasks these great banking 
interests have frequently 
acted in co-operation. 

So far, so good! That 
much is easy to spell out 
from the testimony. But 
now a step further: Have 
these bankers co-operated so 
closely as to stifle competi- 
tion? Has industry been 
choked? Have legitimate 
borrowers been refused 
credit? These are the questions that THE 
AMERICAN's readers want answered and 
that Miss Tarbell's further articles will take 
up 


One of the things that will strike you in 
reading these articles by Miss Tarbell is the 
distinction between the community of in- 
terests and the interests of the community. 
Largely upon the difference rests the con- 
clusion as to whether or not there is a real 
money trust. 


OW it is a curious thing that when a 
magazine stands for certain clearly 
defined, fundamental things, the striking of 
a keynote in a big way will find an answering 
harmony all through the issue, even when 
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there is no concrete planning to that end. 
The interest of the community plays an 
important part in the things THE AMERICAN 
MacazinE stands for. It is being em- 
phasized all the time, as for instance in 
recent articles like that on Coatesville, 
“What We All Stand For,” in Miss Tarbell’s 
series on “The Business of Being a Woman," 
in * Burns of the Mountains,” in the articles 
on efficiency and eugenics. Always you 
will find the idea in “Inter- ~ 
esting People.” 

David Grayson gives us 
the sunny gospel in almost 
every line, but never has he 
brought it out more force- 
fully than in “The Hedge" 
in the June number. This 
was written long before 
Miss Tarbell thought of 
interpreting the search for 
a money trust, but if 
David had deliberately set 
about writing an “Adven- 
ture" to supplement Miss 
Tarbell’s articles he could 
not have been more success- 


ful than in “The Hedge." 
ATHAN TOOMBS 


stood in the same re- 


Walter King Stone 


about it when you read “The Friendly Fire- 
Fiend” in this issue, that is after you have 
finished laughing. It will impress you 
rather more definitely in the second article 
of the George Fitch series, ‘ Homeburg's 
Two Four Hundredths” in the June issue. 
It has to do chiefly with the social rivalry 
between the wife of the First National Bank 
and the wife of the Citizen’s bank. 


z OU will have impressed 

upon you the possibili- 
ties of the new form when 
you see the full color repro- 
ductions of landscape paint- 
ings by Walter King Stone 
in the June number. Only 
in the new size could these 
paintings be reproduced in 
a manner worthy of them. 


HE new form is grow- 

ing upon our readers, 
as the letters that continue 
to pour in prove. A famous 
scholar, who is a professor 
| as well as a doctor of divin- 
ity, writes: “The magazine 
in its new form grows upon 
me. You are making a new 
thing of it. Evidently the 





lation to his community that 
some folk believe certain 





The landscape artist who painted for us 
seven canvases which will be repro- 
duced in full color in the June number 


new form gives technical ad- 
vantages the layman could 


' not forecast. You are do- 





financial giants stand in re- 
lation to the whole country. When you 
read about this self-centered New England 
farmer, translate him into Wall Street, giv- 
ing him the same relative wealth and power, 
and make him conduct himself as he did 
at home. And then imagine the result. 
Would not an indignant people rise up and 
destroy him? And yet in his own com- 
munity he lived to a hard old age. 

One of the significant things in the busi- 
ness of living is the effect of mere bigness. 
There are hundreds of things to which we 
pay no attention so long as they are carried 
on in a small way; only when they become 
big do we accuse them of being evil. 


VEN in stories that were written ap- 
parently merely to make people laugh 
it doesn't take much effort to seize upon 
the idea of value of the idea of community 
responsibility. Probably you will think 


ing wisely in explaining them to us." 

Another subscriber, who plainly isn't a 
college professor, says: "David Grayson's 
stuff is worth anyone's while and Emma 
McChesney's adventures are great. In my 
humble opinion the new-size AMERICAN, to 
use a homely expression, ‘knocks the socks 
off' of all the other magazines under the 
sun." 

Another reader says he "cannot refrain 
from writing about your wonderful Feb- 
ruary number. I think it was a remarkable 
publication. It is far and away the best I 
have seen in recent years." 

More specific is this tribute: “I am im- 
pelled to write to you just after reading 
the story, ‘A Puritan Heart’ in the March 
AMERICAN. I think the make-up of that 
story, pictures and all, touch more than high 
water mark in magazine making. I make 
my acknowledgment to you." 
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“Have You a Little ‘Fairy’ 
in Your Home?” 


BATHE your children in 
Fairy Soap; they will both 
enjoy and benefit by it. 


(| The shape of the cake is 
oval —handy to handle. 
The soap itself is white, 
and just as pure as it looks. 


FAIRY SOAP 


floats, and it costs but 
5c a cake. 


@ For 
every 
mem- 
ber of 
the family 
no other soap is so 
handy, so econom- 
ical, so agreeable 
and satisfac- 
tory in every 
way, as Fairy 
Soap. 
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The experienced motorist has learned that there is no sub- 
stitute for quality in an automobile tire. Kelly-Springfield 
Tires have their reputation today simply because we have 
never tried to make motorists think there was. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 20 Vesey St., New York 


Branch offices in New York. Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Detroit, Cinci pe ati San Francisco, Los Angeles, Cleveland, Baltimore, Seattle, 
Atlanta, Akron, O., B 
The Hearn Tire & Ru you oS ee 1mbus, O. ris ie n Hardware & Woodstock Co. Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
& Ri ibbe! louston, Texas s. Atkinson Tire & ‘Su poly Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Boss Rubber Cc dis olo. Savell Dav s Ru bber Works, msnm and Savannah, Ga. 
Todd Rubber Cos New Hav en, Conn C. D. Fr anke & Co., Charleston, S. C. 
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A SONG FOR MAY 


It seems I have not breathed till now, 
Nor felt such deep and still delight; 
The wind’s a cool hand on my brow, 
And I am robed in night— 

In high and lordly night. 


I want not gold nor silker grace, 


Nor to be straw to men’s desire; 
I'd clasp again my mother’s face 
Before the evening fire— 

The warm, transfiguring fire. 


I want not love,—alas, I hear 

A spurred horse racing on the sand,— 
Ah, woe is me! I fear, I fear, 

My lover’s burning hand— 

His hot and eager hand! 





A Good Mixer 


Painted especially for The American 
Magazine by MARY ELLEN SIGSBEE 
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The Hunt For A 


MONEY TRUST 


By Ida M. Tarbell 


Author of “The History of the Standard Oil Company,” “The Tariff in Our Times,” etc. 
Illustrated with Portraits 


T WAS a Swede from Minnesota who an investigation could bring on a panic,’ But Mr. Lindbergh's proposed Money 
first raised in Congress the hue-and- he told his “emissary,” "then it was bet- Trust hunt would adio E covered 
cry, of the MONEY TRUST HUNT ter that the conditions were known now, the ground as rapidly as it has or taken 

‘a Swede who dreams,” a fellow that at least the future of the country the trail it has, had it not been for a 


Member describes him— Charles A. Lind- 
bergh. Nearly two years ago now 
Mr. Lindbergh began to stir up the 
House of Representatives, of which 
he had then been a member for some 
three years, on the subject of possible 
“financial combinations in restraint 
of trade.” His efforts were jeered. 
"Which pleased me," the gentle- 
man tells you. “When the House 
finde something it can get fun out 
of you can be sure it won't let it 
drop." 

But even if Mr. Lindbergh had 
not appreciated the conserving force 
of ridicule sufficiently to bear it with 
equanimity he would not have been 
allowed to drop his inquiry. In less 
than six months after it was sug- 
gested he declares he had received a 
thousand letters urging him to follow 
it up, many of them offering him 
information to support his claims. 
Still more encouraging to one of his 
temperament were the attempts 
made to turn his attention in other 
directions; attempts he firmly be- 
leves to have originated in Wall 
Street. When finally one whom he 
described to Congress as an “ emis- 
sary" of that district called upon 
him warning him to desist or a panic 
worse than any the country had ever 
known would result, all the king's 
horses and all the king's men could 
not have shut Mr. Lindbergh's 
mouth. “If there was a condition 
existing among the great business 
interests of the country so rotten that 


should be assured." 
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“A Swede Who Dreams" 


Charles A. Lindbergh, who nearly two years 
ago began to stir up the House of Represent- 
atives on the Money Trust. In less than six 
months after his first suggestion he received 
a thousand letters urging him to follow it up 
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speech delivered before the Finance 
Forum of New York City on Decem- 
ber 27th, 1911. Mr. Samuel Unter- 
meyer, the maker of the speech, had 
been asked to talk on the trusts, of 
which few men know more, he having 
been engaged as a lawyer in forming 
and fighting them ever since their 
first appearance. He announced as 
a subject “Is there a Money Trust?” 
and he proceeded to tell a really 
alarming story of the power over 
money and credit and so over all 
industry, which in recent years a 
few gentlemen have secured, through 
various processes, not all of them of 
their own invention or intention. 
The story was the more appalling 
because it was so calm and coherent 
and so obviously backed by a very 
large familiarity with the operations 
he was discussing. 

Mr. Untermeyer's speech traveled 
far and fast. A month after it was 
delivered the Committee on Rules 
which had been laboring with Mr. 
Lindbergh's resolution summoned 
him to tell them in more detail and 
less formally, what he had told the 
Finance Forum. A favorite candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination 
to the Presidency echoed his speech. 
“The greatest monopoly in the coun- 
try,” said Governor Woodrow Wil- 
son, “is the money monopoly. So 
long as that exists our old variety 
and freedom and individual energy 
of development are out of the ques- 
tion. The industrial nation is con- 
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trolled by its system of credit. This is 
the greatest question of all, and to this 
statesmen must address themselves with 
an earnest determination to serve the 
long future and the true liberties of men." 
hus encouraged the hue-and-cry re- 
doubled. The press—the platform—the 
mail besought the Committee to report— 
and not to report—a bill. From one side 
came a practical dare to report any- 
thing; from another a solemn adju- 
ration not to throw the country into 
a panic by so doing. Finally the 
chairman, Representative Robert 
Henry of Texas, burst forth with a 
long and fiery resolution. Almost 
to a man conservative Democrats 
fought Mr. Henry’s resolution. They 
did not believe there was a “Money 
Trust,” and even if there was it was 
no time to go after it. The party 
had gone to the country on the tariff. 
Remember 1896. Money may ruin 
us now as it did then. In Caucus the 
fight was hard and bitter and in the 
end resulted in splitting the original 
Henry resolution into three parts. 
'The theory seems to have been that 
even if they couldn't stop it, they 
could dilute it so it would be harm- 
less. 

One of the sub-divisions of the 
Henry resolution went to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 
where it proved almost as much of a 
bomb as it had in the House and 
Caucus. It divided the Committee; 
and that it did not entirely shatter 
the sub-committee to which it was 
referred is a proof of the fundamental 
good sense of the gentlemen who 
made it up. They were eleven as 
mild-mannered men as one could se- 
lect in Congress, particularly their 
chairman, Representative Pujo of 
Louisiana. Judging from their ap- 
pearance the last thing in the world 
they would relish would be tackling 
this possible wild Beast, possible 
Bug-a-Boo, called the Money ‘Trust. 
There were plenty of advisers to warn 
them that the inquiry could be nothing 
but a farce since it was sent out to hunt 
what didn’t exist. There were others to 
hint that the thing was so large, so mys- 
terious and powerful that they would 
never be able to get within a thousand 
miles of it. Moreover, that whatever 
they did, their future was doomed! 

This conflict of opinion seems to have 
put them on their metal and they finally 
did the one thing which could have saved 
them. — [hey decided to engage the very 


“Eleven as mild-mannered men as one could 


The “Money Trust” investigation was carried on by a sub-committee of eleven members chosen from the House Committee on Banking 
several are men of large wealth and varied business interests—that is, it is a committee of more than average experience in indus 


best counsel they could find to conduct 
the inquiry. 

What Mr. Pujo and a majority of the 
members of the Committee wanted for 
aid was a man who knew. Two of these 
members, Mr. Neeley of Kansas and Mr. 
Byrnes of South Carolina, explained the 
point of view to me in practically the 
same way:—"I knew that if we could 
get a man who'd lived and worked all his 





“The man who was at home there" 


Samuel Untermeyer, the counsel chosen by the Pujo 
Committee to conduct its Money Trust Hunt because 
he knew more about the situation than any other lawyer 


life among those fellows, he'd just natur- 
ally know who must be behind every 
transaction we ought to look into. Take 
it in my district, when anything happens 
there, I just say to myself, ohn 
Smith was behind that—Sam Brown did 
that.’ I reckon it's the same in Wall 
Street, so I wanted a man who was at 
home there.” 

After several weeks’ looking, “the man 
who was at home there” was found— 
Samuel Untermeyer, who had already 
done so much towards forcing and shaping 
the inquiry. Mr. Untermeyer was chosen 


as the active counsel for the Pujo Com- 
mittee, solely because the Committee. 
after examining a score or more of other 
lawyers, concluded that he knew more 
about the situation, and could be trusted 
to handle it with more courage and skill 
than any other man they could select. 
The results have vindicated their judg- 
ment. Itis doubtful, if since the Hughes 
investigation of the Life Insurance Com- 
panies, so logical and effective a 
public inquiry has been conducted in 
the country. It has been almost en- 
tirely free from buncombe and irrele- 
vant sensation. This has been due 
to the fact that the witnesses have 
been chosen from the ranks of the 
people who knew and not from those 
who suspected the institutions and 
operations under fire. 

Again, and very important, the 
work was kept within manageable 
limits. Certain definite things were 
selected for inquiry and those things 
were stuck to pretty faithfully. If 
this limited the range it has resulted 
in getting a substantial body of facts 
and opinions on certain mooted ques- 
tions. It makes the investigation a 
very definite contribution to the 
subject. 

There has been some serious criti- 
cism of Mr. Untermeyer’s method 
of questioning. My own impression, 
after listening to it for a number of 
days, is that the criticism is largely 
due to sympathetic revulsion against 
the almost uncanny cleverness of it. 
The ordinary hesitating uninformed 
mind finds it hard to forgive such 
preparedness, such astuteness, such 
cat-like springs. It isn’t Christian 
to be so able! As an exhibition of 
relentless hanging to the points he 
was trying to establish in the face of 
witnesses, who for the most part did 
not too well understand what he was 
trying to do and therefore were more 
or less reluctant, it was remarkable. 

On the whole it was to my mind entirely 
legitimate. . 
Although the inquiry began quite 
promptly after the adoption of the reso- 
lution authorizing it—in June, 1912—1t 
was not until last December that the 
outsider, asking only for concrete infor- 
mation was furnished with the tangible 
visible skeleton of the “Money Trust. 
The skeleton in question was present 
in the form of a chart—a dull and difficult 
looking document prepared at the order 
of the Committee by an Investor's agency 
in New York City. The order given the 
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select in Congress"—the Pujo Committee 


and Currency. Seven members of the committee are practicing lawyers. Three are bankers, one has been a national bank examiner, and 
trial and banking matters. Its work has been carried on at less comparative expense than that of any recent similar committee. 


agency was to make up a chart which 
would show the relations existing between 
the directors and firm members of eigh- 
teen of the largest banks and trust com- 
panies in the country (the eighteen were 
selected by the Committee) and some 
scores of corporations including railroads, 
insurance companies, producing and trad- 
ing companies, public utilities and other 
banks and trust companies (these cor- 
porations were selected by the 
agency, those of the largest capital- 
ization being taken). 

What this amounted to, of course, 
was an attempt to get a really com- 
prehensive view of the interlocking 
directorates of.which we have heard 
so much in the last few years—to get 
down on paper the actual reach and 
strength of the “arms of the octo- 

us.” 
The eighteen concerns picked out 
by the Committee made a hand- 
some list.* That there was a strong 
tie between their governing bodies a 
glance at the chart showed. They 
crossed and recrossed, not in any 
definite pattern, but too intimately 
to be entirely the result of hazard. 
The head of the list, J. P. Morgan & 
Company, a private bank of eleven 
partners, was allied by interlocking 
directors with seven of the eighteen 
concerns, the First National Bank, 
ot which Mr. George F. Baker is the 
head, with six, the National City 
Bank, of which Mr. James Stillman 
is president and Mr. Frank Vander- 
lip, the active head, with four of the 
thirteen banks in New York and with 
two of the three in Chicago. The 
Bankers’ Trust Company was repre- 
sented on the boards of seven con- 
cerns; the Guarantee Trust Company 
on six. The stock of both of these 
institutions is held by voting trus- 
tees, of whom the majority are from 
the Morgan and Baker banks. The 
first has in the last few vears absorbed 
T P. Morgan & Co. 
irst National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Bankers’ Trust Co. 
National City Bank 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
National Bank of Commerce 
Chase National Bank 
Astor Trust Co. 
New York Trust Co. 
Blair & Co. 


Speyer & Co. 
Hanover National Bank 


NEW YORK 


Continental & Commercial National Bank 


CHICAGO First National Bank 
Illinois Trust & Savings Bank 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
BOSTON Lee, Higginson & Co. 


five different trust companies; the sec- 
ond two. It is of this amalgamation 
that J. P. Morgan said when he was on 
the stand, “I think they have about 
enough." 

There was but one of the thirteen banks 
in New York which was not represented 
in from three to seven of the others and 
that is Speyer & Company. All of the 
three Chicago banks were interlocked 
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Arsène E. Pujo of Louisiana 
Chairman of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. Mr. Pujois a lawyer, just finishing his fifth 
term in Congress. He was a member of the National 
Monetary Commission and signed its report. It was 
Mr. Pujo who introduced the bill into Congress 
requiring the Commission to file its final report 


with two or more of the New York con- 
cerns. 

Now as I have said, the Committee 
wished to show by the chart the de- 
gree of control or influence which the 
group of eighteen banks exercised over 
the great corporations of the country. 
It proposed to do this by showing 
the extent to which their directors 
were represented on the boards of these 
corporations. This is no place in which 
to attempt an analysis of the labyrinth 
of relations between each of the eigh- 
teen-group and the one hundred and 





fifty-two corporations having resources 
of over $25,000,000,000 scheduled on 
the chart. For our purpose an illustra- 
tion is sufficient. Take for that the five 
concerns whose interlocking we have al- 
ready touched on:—The chart showed 
that members of Mr. Morgan's firm 
sit in the directorates of thirteen banks 
and trust companies; of four insurance 
companies; twelve transportation systems; 
seven producing and trading corpora- 
tions; three public utilities corpora- 
tions, beside acting as voting trustees 
for six great corporations. The 
wealth for the management of which 
these eleven bankers are those more 
or less responsible as directors, foots 
up to a total capitalization of 
$10,036,000,000. 

Mr. Baker's bank, the relation of 
which to the Morgan bank has al- 
ready been shown, has its finger in a 
still bigger pie. Its directors hold 
one hundred and three directorships 
in forty-nine corporations whose to- 

tal capitalization is $11,542,000,000. 

The National City Bank has a board 
of twenty-three men. They hold 
outside directorates to the number of 
eighty-six, having something to say 
about the management of forty-seven 
corporations, with total resources of 
$13,205,000,000. Add the two trust 
companies whose relations to the 
above banks have been touched on 
and you have a group of five related 
concerns, the directors of which hold 
three hundred and forty-one direc- 
torships in one hundred and twelve 
corporations, with resources of some- 
thing like twenty-two and a quarter 
billion of dollars. 

Now what does this mean? It 
certainly does not mean numerical 
control. There are probably twelve 
hundred different men on these one 
hundred and twelve boards, so that 
our financial group forms only a 
little over one-fourth of the whole 

number. But that they are influential 
for their proportion can hardly be ques- 
tioned. They are the fourth which hold 
the purse strings. This does not mean, 
of course, that these gentlemen have 
the actual handling of twenty-two and 
a half billions of dollars. There seems to 
have been some such idea afloat. At 
least Mr. H. P. Davison of the Morgan 
firm thought it necessary in a statement 
to the Pujo Committee to point out that 
the sum was "not actual cash or liquid 
assets susceptible of manipulations or 
misuse by the directors," that it was 
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"I don't think I have this vast power you talk about. I don't feel it at all” 


J. Pierpont Morgan on the witness stand in Washington last winter, senior partn: 


er of J. P. Mor- 


gan & Co., bankers, of New York, Philadelphia, London and Paris. The Philadelphia house is 
known as Drexel & Co., owing to Mr. Morgan's desire to keep Mr. Drexel's name in Philadelphia 


instead the entire capitalization and the 
most of it was tied up in “rights of way, 
rails, ties, equipment, factories, plants, 
tools, manufactured goods and other 
forms of corporate property." 

Of course any other notion argues 
amazing ignorance of what is meant by 
the resources of a corporation. The ac- 
tual deposits of money of these corpora- 
tions, in these various banks, is small 
compared with the bulk of capitalization 
—for instance, at the end of 1912 the 
Morgan bank had about eighty-two 
million on deposit from some seventy- 
eight different interstate corporations, 
whose aggregate capitalization must have 
run into several billions. 

Again, this interlocking does not mean 
that the banks and trust companies han- 
dle all the monies of the corporations on 
whose boards they sit. Take as an illus- 
tration the relation. between the J. P. 
Morgan & Company and the N. Y. N. H. 
& H. Railroad. The firm is a fiscal 
agent for the road—that is, it is sole 
agent for the sale of the securities of that 
road, but it handles none of the transac- 
tions between the company and its stock- 
holders, such as the offering of additional 
stock, has nothing to do with its tem- 
porary borrowings which are handled 


directly with the banks in the community 
it serves. This is true with the relations 
of the house with most of the interstate 
corporations with which it deals. It 
handles their securities, the fresh issues 
of bonds and stocks. It can distribute 
these issues as it deems wise and natur- 
ally the institutions with which it is inter- 
locked are considered first. In the last 
eleven years—1902-1912—]. P. Morgan 
& Company have marketed a little less 
than two billion worth of interstate cor- 
poration securities. 

The merging and interlocking of finan- 
cial institutions, which is shown on the 
chart, is in the main the growth of the last 
ten years. It has not gone on, however, 
at the expense of the number of banks in 
the country. Between 1900 and 1912 
the banks of the United States more than 
doubled. There are now something over 
25,000 having combined resources of 
about $25,000,000,000. But while there 
are 25,000 banks with $25,000,000,000 
resources in the whole United States, this 
chart shows that 46 of the financial insti- 
tutions which it considers have resources 
of over $4,000,000,000; that is, in recent 
years a small group has attained control 
over an entirely disproportionate amount 
of money. 





Although the core of this concentration 
is New York, it cannot fairly be said to 
be local. The eighteen-group stretches 
from Boston to Chicago, and when one 
comes to analyze the alliances of these 
banks, he finds they extend pretty nearly 
country-wide. Take, for illustration, their 
connection with other banks and financial 
institutions through interlocking director- 
ates. The National City Bank has a 
representation on two Pittsburgh and two 
Washington banks; the Morgan bank on 
four Philadelphia banks. When we con- 
sider their representation on the boards 
of interstate corporations, it is obvious 
there is no part of the country they do 
not touch. That is, while it is true that 
in the last ten years the banking resources 
of the country at large have grown 
more rapidly than those of New York, it 
is also true that the “Money Trust," cen- 
tered in New York, has extended its in- 
fluence widely through the country. 

However, when one comes down to 
the question of actual numerical domi- 
nation and asks what proof there is in all 
this that the eighteen concerns we started 
out with, control by board majonues 
the resources of the corporations con- 
sidered, the reply must be none. There 
are only ten boards in the entire group of 
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corporations on which the bankers have 
actual majorities. But there are other 
binding ties besides those resulting from 
the merging of banks and from interlock- 
ing directorates; although it is probable 
that these are the most powerful 1 

unifying aims and in producing coópera 

tion at the expense of competition 
For example, there is a considerable 
ownership of one another's stock. George 
F. Baker owns 28,682 shares in the 
Chase National Bank of New York, 10,- 
500 shares in the National Bank of Com- 
merce, 1,000 in the First National Bank 
of Chicago. J. P. Morgan & Co., with 
members of the firm, own 15,000 shares 
of the City Bank, 10,500 of the Bank of 
Commerce, 15,500 of the First National, 
1,000 of the Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. Then there is the practice of 
handling together the security issues of 
the great corporations with which the 
chart shows that the banks are allied—a 
practice so profitable that it not only 
cements the alliances, but naturally 
overcomes the instinct of competition. 
Control is not the word. There is some- 
thing more subtle than brute majori- 
ties at work here, something more 
powerful than numbers concerned. The 
thing which really interlocks these vast 
enterprises is a community of interests, the 
actual advantage they find in coóper- 
ation, also a kind of banking ethics 
which forbids their poaching on one 
another's territory. he actual forces 
which decide the relative power which 
one or more of these men have in the 
whole twenty-five billion dollar group are 
their judgment, daring and the confidence 
they inspire. The thing that counts is 
“What A thinks about it." “What B 
advises.” “What Cis going todo.” The 
thing feared here is not numerical out- 
voting so much as the possible significance 
of knowing that “A does not like what 
you have done"—that “B resents your 
refusal to do this—your insistence on 
doing that.” It is the way of men in 
group action, your way—my way, that 
puts meaning and power into this Money 
rust skeleton. 

But is the Money Trust conscious of 
itself? How does it explain itself? This 
is what the Pujo Committee sought from 
the men who have made it. And in doing 
this it reiterated again and again, that 
the inquiry was not intended as a reflec- 
tion on any man or group. It was an 
effort to have the whole thing put on 
the table that the Committee and Congress 
might with their help find out what so 
troubled the public's sleep and together 
devise whatever changes might be wise. 

It was with the appearance of the 
figures which the chart made most im- 
portant that the great moments of the 
inquiry came. As Mr. Morgan, Mr. 
Baker, Mr. Davison, Mr. Schiff, Mr. 
Reynolds, Mr. Hill sat hour after hour 
bete the Committee the scene became 
strongly dramatic. Much of the testi- 
mony held the spectator breathless. He 
strained his ear not to miss a word of ques- 
tion or answer, his eye not to miss a play 
of the mobile, gray countenance of the 
questioner—a change which the question 
made in the usually alert, guarded eyes 
and lips of the witness. There were times 
when one hung on an answer as if it were 
life and death, for one knew that it 
was to lie or not to lie; and what would 


he do? And if he did not lie, but out 
with it, a strain fell off you as if some- 
thing good were saved. And if he hide 
behind the technical “I do not know,” 
a heavy silence clutched the listener until 
Mr. Untermeyer broke it with his smooth 
and damning “You do not know” and 
passed on. 

It was Mr. Morgan’s testimony, as the 
accepted head of the system, which ex- 
cited the greatest curiosity and which 
gave unquestionably the most perfect 
picture of the degree of power the present 
system gives a man of brains and daring. 

hat Mr. Morgan himself had any great 
pone he flatly denied. “I do not think 

have this vast power you talk about. I 
do not feel it at all. But if a man had 
it and abused it he would lose it and 
never get it back again either. My firm 
is not run by me. It never has been. 
Great projects are not run by two or 
three men—the responsibility can not be 
otherwise than scattered. 1 have been 
in a good many corporations—I defy any 
man to go into any one of those boards, 
even myself—I will say that for the sake 
of argument—I do not believe I could 
carry any one question through any one 
board that I was a director in against the 
views of the directors." 

So much for Mr. Morgan's idea of him- 
self. And then put by it his own story 
of those exhibits of his power which un- 
questionably have made the greatest 
impression on the public: the formation 
of the United States Steel Corporation; 
the purchase of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; his Voting Trusts. 


There evidently was nothing strange 
to Mr. Morgan that he could shape a 
great fundamental industry, as he has 
that of steel. "Yes," he told the Com- 
mittee, “I put those companies together," 
not, however, for the sake of control, but 
simply to have a concern which would 
produce every form of steel. He bought 
the subsidiary companies at the price he 
for the most part fixed. He was “willing 
to assume the final responsibility,” for 
naming the board of directors. He had 
made himself the company’s fiscal agent 
because when that was done J. P. Morgan 
& Company had the whole company. 
He had issued its securities, the vast 
issues everybody remembers, making up 
syndicates as he saw fit to participate in 
them. For fourteen years he had been its 
financial support, “never, not for one mo- 
ment" letting any doubt he might tem- 
porarily entertain of his great project 
interfere with his full support of its stock, 
for even at the moment it went to $8.00 
a share he bought all he could. 

Now the assumption of those who have 
looked with suspicion on the forming of 
such powerful combinations as the Steel 
Corporation—and the Steel Corporation 
is but one of the several that J. P. Morgan 
& Company has fathered — has always 
been that the entire influence of the house 
would be thrown to prevent any large 
rival combination being formed. That 
this was to be expected, all our experiences 
with trust-making have taught us. It was 
their way—to keep control by preventing 
competing growths and what belier and 
simpler way to prevent these growths 





This bank was founded in 1863 with a capital of $500,000. 


George F. Baker 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the First National Bank of New York. 


In 39 years it paid 


over 21 millions in dividends. In 1901 its capitalization was raised from $500,000 


to $10,000,000. 


In the ten years following it paid dividends of over 25 millions 
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than by cutting them off from money? 
Herein has lain one of the chief terrors of 
this combination we have been examining. 
It could if it wished cut off money from 
those who would compete with the enter- 
prises it was fostering. 

Mr. Morgan was emphatic in stating 
that he would countenance nothing of 
the kind—that as far as the Steel Cor- 
poration was concerned he would welcome 
competition. He would welcome it in 
locomotive building and believed that 
anybody who wanted to start a manu- 
factory of locomotives in competition 
with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
which his concern has lately 
taken hold of, could easily get 
capital. He would welcome it 
in railroads, and the only reason 
we were not now having new 
roads was because of the “want 
of protection against railroads 
that has been current in this 
country for the last ten years." 
He would welcome it in banks 
and trust companies. “I do not 
mind competition." 

But Mr. Morgan went on to 
say it was only “on general princi- 
ples” that he did not mind com- 
petition. Something might occur 
that would necessitate inter- 
ference. His method was to take 
up each case by itself and decide 
as he thought best. He put to- 
gether the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific so as to 
make of them one line. He 
supposed it was to get rid of 
competition. His idea was to 
deal with things as they exist 
and if it was good business and 
for the interests of the country 
to amalgamate, to do it. “Of 
course, Í may be wrong in my 
judgment but I do not think it 
lies in that direction.” 

This superb and primitive 
confidence in his power to decide 
each case as it comes up, appar- 
ently on instinct, certainly with- 
out formulated reason, he showed 
best perhaps in telling how he 
acquired the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. This society 
has now assets of something over 
$500,000,000, and by virtue of 
his ownership of 51% of its stock 
its future is in Mr. Morgan’s 
hands. For this control he paid “some- 
where in the neighborhood ” of $3,000,000. 
He draws on this investment seven per 
cent. dividends or about $3,570 a year, 
about one-ninth of one per cent.! Why 
did he make such an investment? 

“T bought the Equitable from Mr. 
Ryan and Mr. Harriman,” Mr. Morgan 
told the Committee, “because I thought 
it was a desirable thing for the situation. 
I have an agreement with Mr. James 
Stillman and Mr. George F. Baker to take 
half the interest off my hands if I wish it, 
but I hold it all still. I suppose it was 
safe in Mr. Ryan’s hands, but I thought 
it was greatly improved in the hand of 
myself. The purchase was not a question 
of money? I thought it was better with 
us than where it was. I told Mr. Ryan 
so. He hesitated about it, but sold it.” 

“I have never had any question about 
the disposition of the Equitable. My 
idea has always been to have it turned 


Cnicago, who in his testimon: 
ingthe money power said, ''I 


over to the policyholders. I do not know 
how it can be done. Whatever is done 
must be done by the trustees. I think 
the legislature of New York can fix that. 
I am living in hopes that they will.” 

Mr. Untermeyer evidently could not 
believe his ears—" I do not understand 
yet, Mr. Morgan, why you bought this 
company," he insisted. 

“I did not buy it to make money. I 
did it because I thought it was better in 
my hands. I have no criticism of anybody. 
I thought it was best to have that stock 
where there was no danger of it being 
divided up into small lots. Mr. Ryan | 





One of a dozen men who form the money power 
George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental National Bank of 


had already sold half of it and you could 
not tell. Mr. Harriman died a few months 
afterwards and if that had gone with his 
estate, you could not tell how it would 
have been divided. If it had been divided 
and then the policyholders wanted it, it 
could not have been had. I did it because 
I thought it was the thing to do and that 
is the only reason I had and the only 
thing I can say. You can not analyze 
my reason any further. J can not do it 
myself.” 

I see no reason to doubt and never have 
that Mr. Morgan in purchasing the Equit- 
able sincerely desired to do his part 
towards helping in the important and 
dificult matter of making mutual life 
insurance companies mutual — making 
them truly for policyholders and not stock- 
holders, companies where the full surplus 
which in equity belongs to the policy- 
holders will be used for their benefit and 
theirs alone. Certainly the documents in 





before the Pujo Committee in discuss- 
lieve it nowlies in the hands of a dozen 
men; and I plead guilty to being one, in the last analysis, of these men’ 


the case which Mr. Morgan asked to have 
printed in the Record support this view. 

But we are discussing whether Mr. 
Morgan, as the head of this aggregation 
of interests and resources, has any power. 
He says he does not feel it. I doubt if in 
contemporary financial history there is a 
single incident, which so startles an out- 
sider with a sense of his power as his 
story of his purchase of the Equitable 
from Mr. Thomas Ryan. 

“I told him I thought it was a good thing 
for me to have. He did not want to seli 
it, but he sold it.” 

Mr. Morgan’s explanation of the voting 
trust which is one of his favorite 
devices in organizing or reorgan- 
izing a company is about like his 
purchasing the Equitable—it is 
"better." Better that he and 
his partners should decide who 
shall be the directors of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company, the 
International Mercantile Marine 
Company, the Chicago Great 
Western, Cramp & Sons, ship- 
builders, the Southern Railroad, 
numbers of great concerns for 
which he acts as fiscal agent. 
This practice, Mr. Untermeyer 
insisted, amounted to dealing 
with themselves. “We do not deal 
with ourselves,” Mr. Morgan 
said in substance. “The board 
is independent of us. I think it 

| is better for such a board to deal 
| with our banking houses than it 
| would be for a board named by 
the stockholders themselves. I 
think it is a great deal better. 
Not more independent, but bet- 
ter. I do not think it would be 
feasible for the securities of these 
corporations to be openly mar- 
keted. There is always compe- 
tition in the end. Then there 
is another point. You must re- 
member that securities that are 
sold do not always prove good. 
If bonds prove = the house 
issuing them is called upon to 
protect them, to assist in the re- 
organization of the company, te 
make them good in case of dis- 
aster. I do not mean that the 
banking house has a legal re- 
sponsibility for them, it as- 
sumes something that is still 
more important, that is a moral 
responsibility which has to be defended as 
long as you live." 

Mr.Morganasked to have certain figures 
regarding the Reading Company put into 
the Record, showing the advantages of 
the management of a railroad under a 
voting trust. 

The figures Mr. Morgan offered make 
an excellent showing. They cover the 
period of seven years from 1897 to 1904, 
when the road with its allied coal and iron 
companies were under voting trustees. 
They show it rescued from bankruptcy, 
made a paying property. 

* Has the price of coal increased to the 
consumer?" asked Mr. Untermeyer. 

“That,” said Mr. Morgan, “J do net 
know anything about.” 

It is in his apparent ignorance of the rela- 
tion between de great enterprises he con- 
ducts with such simple abd magnihcent 
self-confidence, and the man who us his 
coal by the basketful, who must pinch 
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for a year to buy a harvesting machine, 
that the foundation of tie opular mis- 
trust of his power lies. PMen with 
his consciousness of A his undoubted 
sense of responsibility towards those who 
deal with him, has like many of his time, 
little or no sense of a personage with whom 
the rich and powerful must at last deal 
fairly or fall, and that is the "ultimate 
consumer." 

But it was not the abuse of the power 
which the Pujo Committee primarily was 
after. It was a demonstration that a 
vast power had grown up in the hands of 
a few men, largely through certain prac- 
tices which might, in the hands 
of bad men, be abused. It 
was the young fighting part- 
ner of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
H. P. Davison, who disputed 
most valiantly the assumption 
that such a power exists. 
Nearly all of those practices 
which have made the concen- 
tration under consideration pos- 
sible, Mr. Davison defended. He 
believed in the interlocking di- 
rectorates. He believed it would 
set the country back twenty-five 
vears if Congress should decide 
to make banks entirely inde- 
pendent of one another. 

He was not prepared to 
recommend the dissolution of 
voting trusts, but he rather 
thought he might be. He did 
object to making a monopoly for 

the sake of monopoly, bur be- 
lieved that it could not be ac- 
‘complished and live. ‘‘These 
things correct themselves." He 
believed the trusts had been a 
blessing to the country. ‘“More- 
_ over, you cannot any more disin- 
tegrate these trusts in effect and 
in fact than you can put this 
continent over on the other side 
of the PacificOcean." He pooh- 
poohed at the idea that there 
were not plenty of places outside 
of the concerns under considera- 
tion where great enterprises 
could be financed and offered a 
list of $332,000,000 worth of se- 
curities issued since 1905 by 
houses not on the chart, though 
on examination he was not cer- 
tainbut that someof the concerns 
might not have handled indirectly 
more or less of the issues. The borrowing 
of directors from their banks he sanc- 
tioned. If it turned out that they were 
dishonest, they would be caught—after 
the horse was stolen! The public, the peo- 
ple, Mr. Davison continued, would draw 
the line where power should end. In which 
Mr. Davison unquestionably is right. That 
seems to be what the public is now doing! 

The weak point Mr. Davison saw in our 
present situation was the banking system, 
and to aid in the improvement of that 
he pledged his firm to coóperate with 
Congress. As for harm having come to 
anybody through any transaction of J. P. 
Morgan & Company, he knew it could not 
be. "I know," said Mr. Davison with 
fervor, “that J. P. Morgan & Company 
could do no wrong if their endeavors and 
circumstances permitted them to do as 
they wanted to do." 

But grant that the present powers can 


do no wrong— Mr. George W. Perkins, 
probably without intending it, held up 
the weak link in the chain. “If J. 
Pierpont Morgan should make a bond 
issue from the desert of Sahara," said Mr. 
Perkins, *and put his name on it it would 
be subscribed probably." Is not that the 
point? Mr. Morgan would not doit. He 
1s too intelligent. Ought we to allow 
a system under which even a respon- 
sible man can float a Sahara bond is- 
sue—or an Amalgamated Copper deal? 
Mr. Untermeyer sought from Mr. Per- 
kins an expression as to allowing such 
power. He put graphically the relation 





The young fighting partner of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Henry P. Davison, has been in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. only 
four years. Prior to that he was vice-president of the First National Bank, 
to which he had come from the presidency of the Liberty National Bank 


between nine of the great concerns on 


the chart. Did Mr. Perkins think it con- 
stituted a pen to the prosperity of the 
country. Perkins was unwilling to 


commit himself. He talked a great deal 
—one suspected him of getting off frag- 
ments of his recent progressive campaign 
speeches on the Committee—but he had 
no opinion. He was no longer in Wall 
Street—not in touch with the situation. He 
had retired to study these great ques- 
tions—he had a dream that many men of 
importance in affairs should do the same. 
“But what’s the use, Mr. Perkins,” 
asked Mr. Untermeyer wearily, “if their 
study leads them to no conclusions!” 
But if Mr. Perkins could not make up 
his mind about the situation there were 
others who could. One of the most im- 
pressive things about the inquiry was the 
way it seemed to open the minds of cer- 
tain witnesses. There was Mr. George F. 
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Baker, chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the First National Bank, a man who 
for forty-five years has availed himself as 
freely of most of the various modern 
devices for money making as any man in 
the country. Mr. Baker was not an alto- 
gether free witness at first. He was 
jealous of “personal matters” and often 
“did not remember.” He did not think 
people wanted facts. Butas the testi- 
mony went on he seemed to be learn- 
ing things. More than once Mr. Baker 
adinitted of a point that “he had never 
thought of it before" that he “was sur- 
prised that it was so.” I doubt that if Mr. 
Untermeyer had put to Mr. 
Baker at the beginning of the 
inquiry the questions he did at 
the end, he would have gotten 
the same answers. 

“T suppose, Mr. Baker,” Mr. 
Untermeyer said, “you would 
see no harm, would you, in hav- 
ing the control of credit as repre- 
sented by the control of banks 
and trust companies still further 
concentrated? Do you think 
that would be dangerous?” 

“I think," said Mr. Baker 
slowly, “it has gone about far 
enough. It might not be dan- 
gerous, but still it has gone about 
far enough. In good hands I 
do not see that it would do an 
harm. If it got into bad hands 
it would be very bad.” 

A still more emphatic answer 
to a similar question came from 
a man whose name is less famil- 
iar to the country, but whose 
power over resources is very 
great—Mr. George M. Reynolds, 
president of the Continental & 
Commercial Bank of Chicago. 
Mr. Reynolds’s Bank has assets 
which frequently run as high as 
$220,000,000, the highest of any 
bank in the country, one pos- 
sibly excepted. He is not now 
and never has been a director 
or stockholder in any corpora- 
tion that deals with his bank 
and does not believe it proper. 
Two years ago Mr. Reynolds 
said to a public gathering dis- 
cussing the money power: “I be- 
lieve it now lies in the hands of 
a dozen men; and I plead guilty 
to being one, in the last analysis, 
of these men." When he appeared before 
the Pujo Committee he reiterated this 
statement, and to Mr. Untermeyer’s ques- 
tioning as to his views on competition, the 
regulation of banks and the possible dan- 
ger in concentration of credit, said: 

“Tam perfectly willing to have adopted 
such laws as will insure to the masses 
proper treatment and am perfectly will- 
ing to take my chance under the law of 
competition. I do not believe the law of 
competition is dead in the banking world. 
I do not believe it ever will be dead. 

“Personally I am inclined to believe 
that an excess of power of any kind in 
the hands of a few men might properly 
be called a menace. I do not mean to 
say by that that the people who have 
that control have used it improperly, but 
I am inclined to think that the concen- 
tration having gone to the extent it has, 
does constitute a menace." 


(In the next issue of the magazine Miss Tarbell will take up the Money Trust's Market) 


The Story of Annie 


Showing That Romance 1s Not Dead 
By Hattie Lee MacAlister 


OU tell me that romance—love at 

first sight and all that kind of 

thing—is dead? I tell you it isn’t. 

Its simply out of style, that’s 
all—backed off the boards by all this fool 
triangular stuff that the problem plays 
talk about, and that everybody thinks 
is the proper caper and is afraid to say he 
or she doesn't like for fear of being called 
old-fashioned. 

Romance is the kind of thing that 
won't be downed—like truth—and when 
you mash it in at one place it sticks out 
at another. If it has been cultivated out 
of the favored social classes, . here's 
hoping the downtrodden masses are 
getting theirs—and I believe they are. 

To prove that I know what I'm talking 
about, there's the story of Annie. 

Annie was a nurse-girl. She came of 
what we Southerners call good, respect- 
able people. And coming of that kind of 
people, about all she could hope for in 
this world was the privilege of remaining 
respectable. We call ourselves demo- 
cratic, in the South, and of course all 
respectable people are Democrats, but— 
there are certain reservations that are 
hard to explain. 

If you are a negro, your social status 
is fixed. You haven't any. If you are a 
certain kind of white person, your social 
status is equally fixed, and nothing in 
this world can take it away from you, 
because everyone knows your father and 
mother. But if you happen to be born 
"po' white trash," you may be in for 
a tragic existence. With good public 
schools it is an easy thing for this last- 
mentioned class to be educated just 
enough to make their own people uncon- 
genial, and still they are ineligible for 
association with “nice” people. 

That's kind of the way it was with 
Annie. She had some education, and 
she had some hospital training; but she 
appeared unable to take in enough of 
either to carry her very far along, and 
she had too much of both to permit her 
to drag around her home in a perfectly 
aimless fashion. So she went as a nurse 
to Mrs. Lewis Barham, who paid her 
ten dollars a week; a fabulous sum for 
the place and time and service. And 
there's. where the tragic entered into 
Annie's life. 

She was lonely. She couldn't associate 
with the servants because she was white 
and they were negroes. Mrs. Barham 
was nice to her, but still—Annie was a 
servant, and that made a difference. 
So Annie had really no company but the 
babies, and they couldn't have afforded 
much, because they alwavs became des- 
perately ill when they were a few months 
old and stayed sick for months, and then 
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died just before another was born. So 
ou see the station of life to which it 
hed pleased God to call Annie. 

As usual, Mrs. Barham had a desper- 
ately sick baby. She took it to the seaside. 
Now, while Mrs. Barham didn’t stay at 
the hotel, there was a very large one near. 
It was a very popular and accessible 
beach, and the surf was filled with people 
every afternoon. 

Mrs. Barham wanted Annie to have 
what pleasure she could, so when the 
rest of us went in the ocean, down in 
front of the cottage, Annie went too. 
We fitted her out with bathing-togs, 
among ’em a red silk cap which was par- 
ticularly becoming, and in the water 
Annie was just as pretty as she could be. 
It was the only place I ever saw her hav- 
ing a good time, and her eyes were so 
bright and her cheeks were so rosy that 
she was a picture. Mrs. Barham would 
sit on the sand till Annie came out to 
take the baby. 

Well, one afternoon we were having a 
great time in the water, and we came 
out to find Annie off to one side with a 
strange man. He was big and rather 
coarse-looking and nobody’s beauty; but 
one’s nearest and dearest man looks such 
a sight in the water that it is manifestly 
unfair to judge a stranger by his aquatic 
appearance. The point was, that the 
man was teaching Annie to float and 
swim and go about, and Annie was having 
the time of her life. She had such a good 
time that she didn’t go for the baby at 
the usual time, and stayed in the water 
so long that Mrs. Barham didn’t get any 
bath that afternoon at all. 

Mrs. Barham was as nice as could be. 
Annie told Mrs. Barham that she was 
having such a good time that she didn’t 
know she was staying in a long while till 
the rest of us called to her that we were 
ready to go out. She said that while she 
was standing in the water the man spoke 
to her and said he would show her how 
to swim. She said she wanted to learn, 
and that there had been no one to help 
her, and that the man seemed to be 
nice, and did Mrs. Barham think it was 
all right. 

"There's where Mrs. Barham came out 
strong. I really wouldn't have expected 
it of her. She said afterward that Annie 
had been with them seven years, and that 
was the first attention of a social nature 
she had ever had offered her. And she 
said, Mrs. Barham said, that never 
having had anv occasion at all to chap- 
eron Annie before, she hated just to get 
busy on the job to deny the girl the only 
pleasure she had ever had, so she told 
Annie it was all right and she was glad 
she had enjoyed herself. Annie was all 


smiles, and—you may say what yi. 
lease—it adds to a person's beauty t- 
bove a good time. 

Well!—of course we thought it was 
just a pleasant little adventure for Anni: 
and that that was the end of it. But ir 
turned out that we were mistaken. 

The next afternoon when we went int. 
the surf there was Annie’s man again. 
and he was as attentive and nice te Annie 
as could be. But Annie's head was stead- 
ier that afternoon, and she remembered 
to go out in time for Mrs. Barham to e^ 
into the water. When Annie left, the 
man lost himself among the hundreds of 
people in the water, and we saw no morc 
of him. The next afternoon he returned. 
and the next and the next, and so on. 

Every evening when Annie was up- 
stairs with the sick baby, Mrs. Barham 
discussed the situation with the other 
ladies. It seemed to be the genera! 
feeling that it would be a pity to interfere 
with Annie’s good time. Sull, Mrs. 
Barham was afraid that the man meant 
no good to Annie, and she said she would 
hate awfully for anything to happen toe 
Annie through her neglect A Mrs. 
Barham’s neglect, not Annie’s. I though: 
myself that maybe Annie would rather 
have something bad happen to her after 
she had at least had a good time, than 
never to have anything to happen to k:r 
at all. I should think there couldn't be 
many things worse than just one sick 
baby after another. 

Then on the other hand, there a: 
the man to be considered. 

If he really was serious in his attentions 
—and intentions—did he know thar 
Annie was only a nurse? She certainh 
was about the nicest-looking of the bunch 
that went into the water from our 
cottage, and she had no label on her. 
Suppose the man was a perfectly nice 
man—only a little unconventional— and 
woke up to find himself showing conspicu- 
ous attention to a nurse- girl? It seemed 
to the ladies that that would be a vers 
serious thing and much to be regretted - 
should it happen. 

I thought myself that if Annie could 
put up with it, other people ought to be 
able to; and the man certainly did lock 
equal to tending to his own affairs, and 
he looked as if he might even survive 4 
flirtation with a nurse-girl, 1 haver: 
been out of the nursery so long myselt 
but that I know that many a better 
man than he has survived the same 
When they have known the girl to bc 2 
nurse all along, too. Take it bv and 
large, I think nurse-girls are rather 
popular with men; but, as rhe lads 
seemed not to have drawn that interen« 
from their observations, I did not cei 
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to start a side discussion until I learned 
whether the flower-of Annie’s one ro- 
mance was to be nipped in the bud. 
Well, they talked about it every night, 
and I bothered about it every night. I 
was going to persuade Annie to elope 
with the man if he asked her, and if Mrs. 
Barham decided to tell him to go away. 
But Annie said he didn’t make love to 
her, and every night Mrs. Barham would 
decide, just before bedtime, that Annie 
never saw the man except in the water, 


young life. She got so pretty that I 
believe it sort of got on Mrs. Barham’s 
nerves, but I reckon I’m mistaken about 
that. For two weeks this blissful state 
continued; then Mr. Barham came down 
for a week-end. 

He arrived at two o’clock in the after- 
noon, and he and my father went into 
the water before any of the rest of us 
were ready. Father said that just about 
the time they got wet good a strange man 
confronted them. It was Annie’s man. 





Le 


intentions being honorable, the man was 
welcome to see Annie whenever Mrs. 
Barham could spare her from the baby. 
I stayed with the baby that very night, 
so that Annie could go down on the side 
pi and talk to him. Of course Mrs. 

arham had some objections to Annie's 
marriage, because she hated like any- 
thing to give Annie up, but that kind 
of objections is an asset, as my father 
says. 

Well; to conclude! 


Meanwhile, Annie had the time of her young life 


with the rest of us all around, and Mrs. 
Barham playing propriety on the bank. 
She, Annie, stayed up-stairs with the 
baby in the evening, and slept in Mrs. 
Barham's room, so she had no sort of a 
show at anything clandestine. She had 
no chance at anything—so far as I could 
see. I liked Annie. 

But to go on with the thread of Mrs. 
Barham's nightly final conclusions. Annie 
didn't see the man except in the water, 
and no harm was likely to happen to her; 
and the man would just have to take his 
chances. It took a lot of talk to get 
to that conclusion, but they always 
got there. I was always afraid they 
wouldn't. 

Meanwhile, Annie had the time of her 


He told Mr. Barham that he had under- 
stood that Annie was living in his family 
as a nurse. Mr. Barham’s family. And 
he said, the man said, that he had 
fallen desperately in love with Annie and 
wanted to marry her. He said he was 
with “Condon & Company” in Wil- 
mington, and had been with them for 
years, and that he was making a hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, and that Annie 
said she could live on that. (And Annie 
told me he hadn't made love to her!) 
And he said he hoped Mr. Barham would 
have no objection to his and Annie's 
marriage. 

Mr. Barham said he had no objection, 
but that Mrs. Barham would be the one 
to see about that, and that of course, his 


The Barhams went home the following 
Monday, and. the Sunday after their 
departure Annie’s man went up to see 
her. The next week we went home, and 
the next week the man came up, and he 
and Annie were married, and I was both 
best man and bridesmaid. Annie had a 
real nice wedding, —everybody who knew 
the Barhams helped her to get ready, — 
and she was the happiest little thing I 
ever saw. 

Now that is the story of Annie, and it 
leads me to believe, as my father says, 
that not only is romance not dead, but 
it is steady on the job. It may be smoth- 
ered by chiffons and be invisible through 
a gold lorgnette, but it's still alive and 
flourishing. 





Did I say anything about Homeburg being asleep? 


The Friendly Fire-Fiend 


The Foys of Fighting Him with a 
Volunteer Fire Department 


ELLO! Here comes the fire de- 
partment! Watch the people 
swarm! Uumpp! Ouch! Excuse 


me for living. This is no place 
for a peaceable spectator. I’m going to 
cast anchor in this doorway until the mob 
gets past. 

No, thank you, I'll not join the 
Marathon. But you don’t know how 
homesick and happy it makes me to see 
this crowd run! I've been in New York 
a week now, and honestly this is almost 
the first really human impulse I've seen a 
citizen give way to. Until this minute I've 
felt as if I were a hundred thousand miles 
from Homeburg, with all train. service 
suspended for the winter. If I could find 
the man who stepped on my heels while 
chasing that engine, I'd thank him and 
ask him what volunteer fire department 
he used to run with. See 'em scramble. 

Whoop! Here comes the hook-and-lad- 
der truck! This is nothing but Homeburg 
on a big scale. I'm beginning to envy you 
city chaps now. That makes the fourth 
engine that's come past. You get more 
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for your money than we do. Look at 
that chief hurdling curbstones in his little 
red wagon. If Homeburg ever gets big 
enough to have a chiefs wagon, I'll 
suffocate with pride. 

I see it’s the same old story. Fire’s 
all out. It always is by the time you've 
run nine blocks. Watch the racers coming 
back. Stung, every one of them—gold- 
bricked. There's a fat fellow who's run 
half a mile, I'll bet. If his tongue hung 
out any farther, he'd trip up on it. But 
he'll do it again next time. They all do. 
Learning to stop running to fires is as 
hard as learning to stop buying mining- 
stock in the West. And it’s just as big 
a swindle too. The returns from running 
to fires are marvelously small. They 
tell me that a hundred million dollars a 
year goes up in flames in this country. 
I don't believe it. If it does, I want to 
know who gets to see all the fun. I don’t. 

I've run to fires all my life, until lately, 
and I’ve drawn about three hundred and 
seventy-five blanks. Once I almost saw 
a big grain-elevator burn in a Western 








town. That is, I would have seen it if 
I had looked out of my hotel window. 
But I'd run two miles to see a burning 
haystack in the afternoon, and I was so 
dead tired that I slept right through the 
performance that night. And once I did 
see a row of stores burn, back in Home- 
burg—at the distance of a mile. I was 
in school and the teacher wouldn't dis- 
miss us. By stretching my neck several 
feet I could just see the flames leaping 
over the trees, but that was all. Some 
of the bad boys sneaked out of the door, 
but I was a good boy, and waited one 
thousand years until school was out and 
the fire was ditto. I’ve never felt quite 
the same toward either goodness or edu- 
cation since. 

Some men run faithfully to fires year 
after year and view a fine collection of 
burning beefsteaks and feverish chimneys 
and volcanic wood-sheds, while others 
stroll out after dinner in a strange city 
and spend a pleasant evening watching a 
burning oil-refinery make a Vesuvius look 
pale and sickly in comparison. Luck 1s 
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distributed in a dastardly way, and as 


for myself I've quit trying. I don't run 
to fires at all any more. The big cities 
have fooled me long enough by sending 
out forty pieces of apparatus to smother 
a defective flue. I stay behind and watch 
the crowd. It’s more amusing and not 
half so much work. 

Of course in Homeburg it's different. 
You city people don't realize what a 
blessing the fire-fiend is to a small town. 
Fires mean a whole lot to us. They keep 
us from petrifying altogether during the 
dull seasons. And they don't have to be 
real fires either. Any old alarm will do. 
Our fire-bell sounds just as terrible for 
a burning-brush fire as it would for a 
flaming powder-mill. It's an adventure 
merely to hear the thing. Take a winter 
night in the dull season after Christmas, 
for instance. You have begun to go to 
sleep right after supper. You've finished 
the job at nine o'clock, and by 2 a. M. 
you're sailing placidly southwest of 
Australia in a seagoing automobile. 

Suddenly the pirate-ship in the rear, 
which you hadn't noticed before, slips up 
and begins potting away at you with a dull 
metallic boom. The auto slips its clutch, 
and the engine begins to clang and clat- 
ter, and somebody off behind a red-hot 
mountain in the distance begins ringing 
an enormous bell just as you slide down- 
ward into a crater of flame—and then you 
wake up entirely, and the fire-bell is 
going “clang - clang - clang - clang - 
clang,” while below you hear the ringing 
crunch of your neighbor’s feet on the 
cold snow, and outside the north window 
there is a red glare which may be either 
the end of the world or another exploded 
lamp in’ Bige Brinton’s chicken-incubator; 
you won't know which until you have 
stabbed both feet into one pants-leg, 

crawled all over the cold floor for a miss- 
ing sock, and run half a mile, double- 
reefing your nightshirt to keep it from 
trailing out from under your overcoat. 
That’s what a fire-alarm means in Home- 
burg. 

It’s just as interesting in the daytime 
too. Imagine a summer afternoon in 
Homeburg about three o'clock. It’s 
hotter than a simoom in the Sahara, and 
the aggregate business being done along 
Front Street is nineteen cents an hour. 
The nearest approach to life on the street 
is Sam McAtaw sitting in a shady spot 


on the edge of the sidewalk and leaning 
against a telephone-pole, sound asleep. 
You're sitting in your office chair, with 
your feet on the desk, dozing, when 
suddenly you hear footsteps outside. 
Whoever is making them is turning them 
out with great rapidity, and that in itself 
is novel enough to be interesting. The 
footsteps go by, and you look at their 
maker. It is old Tom McKinzie surging 
up the walk and yanking his ponderous 
feet this way and that with tremendous 
energy. Nothing but a fire or a loose lion 
can make Tom run, and you don't take 
any stock in the lion theory; so you 
tumble out after him. 

By this time Sim Bone is on the street, 
and Harvey McMuggins is coming up be- 
hind, while half a dozen heads have sud- 
denly sprouted from as many doorways. 
Your heart beats with suspense when Tom 
comes to the town-hall corner. Hurrah! 
He's steering for the fire-house. You're 
overhauling him rapidly, and by a big 
sprint you beat out Clatt Sanderson, and 
grab one handle of the fire-bell ropes. Tom 
grabs the other, and then you let her 
have it for all there is in you. 

Did I say anything about Homeburg 
being asleep? Forget it. Before you've 
hit the bell a dozen taps you can't hear 
it for the tramp of feet. Every store in 
town is belching forth proprietors and 
clerks. They are coming bareheaded 
and coatless; some of them are shoeless. 
Chief Dobbs, who shoes horses in his less 
glorious moments and keeps his helmet 
hanging on the forge-cover, dashes into 
the engine-room, grabs his trumpet, and 
begins firing orders, not singly, but in 
broadsides. There’s nobody there to 
order yet, but he’s just getting his hand 
in, and ten seconds later, when the first 
member of the company arrives, he is 
saluted with nineteen stentorian com- 
mands in one blast. Half a minute later 
the engine-house is clogged with fire- 
fighters, and the air is a maelstrom of 
orders, counter orders, suggestions, ob- 
jections, and hoarse yells. Then a roar of 
wheels sounds outside, and you drop the 
bell-rope handle and go out to see the 
finest sight of all. 

I suppose those old Romans thought 
the chariot-races were pretty nifty, but if 
an old Roman should reassemble himself 
and watch the dray-race to a Homeburg 
fire he'd wonder how he ever managed to 
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sit through a silly little dash around an 
arena. From the south comes a cloud 
of dust and a terrific racket. At an equal 
distance from the east comes another 
cloud of dust and an even more terrible 
uproar, Clay Billings's dray having more 
loosespokes than Sam Elkins's. Theclouds 
approach with tremendous speed. Sam is 
a little ahead. He is lashing his horses 
with the ends of the reins, while from the 
bounding dray small articles of no value, 
such as-butter-firkins and cases of eggs, 
are emerging and following on the road 
behind. 

But Clay isn't beaten—not by a 
thousand miles. He's going to make it 
a dead heat or better—no, Sam hit the 
crossing first, by George! That Clay boy 
is a wonder. He deliberately pulled in 
and shot across behind Sam, cutting off 
a good fifty feet. His team stops, sliding 
on their haunches, and ten seconds later 
is being hitched to the hose-cart, while 
Clay is on the seat clanging the foot-bell 
triumphantly. It's the fiftieth race, or 
thereabouts, between the two, and the 
score is about even. The winner gets two 
dollars for the use of his team. I’ve seen 
horse-races for a thousand-dollar purse 
which weren't half as exciting. 

In the meanwhile more messengers 
have arrived from the fire. It is in the 
Mahlon Brown barn, and late advices 
indicate terrible progress. As fast as 
forty-nine rival fingers can do it the tugs 
are fastened, and the cart is off down the 
street, with a long trail of citizens after it. 

Sam's team, badly blown, is hitched 
to the hook-and-ladder truck, and willing 
hands push it out through the door. 
'There is always more or less of a feud 
between the hook-and-ladder boys and 
the hose-cart boys, because the former 
get the second team and rarely arrive 
at the fire in time to hoist the beautiful 
blue ladders before the hose-cart gang 
puts the conflagration out. Indeed, the 
feeling has gotten so strong at times that 
the hook-and-ladder gang has threatened 
to double the prize-money by private 
subscription and get their rig out first, 
bur patriotism has thus far prevented 
this. 

You have rung the bell until you are 
tired, by this time, and, besides, the 
human flood has rushed on, leaving no 
one to whom you can explain just how 
you thought you smelled fire and beat 
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the world to the engine-house. So you 
set out for the fire yourself, and jog over 
the half-mile in pretty fair time, con- 
sidering the heat. It is an impressive 
sight—not the fire itself, but the event. 
Two thousand two hundred and nine 
people are there—that being the popula- 
tion of Homeburg minus the sick and 
wandering. 

In the midst of the seething mass 
are the hose-cart and the ladder- 
truck. . Around them dozens of red hel- 
mets are bobbing, while the quivering air 
is cut and slashed and mangled with a 
very hurricane of orders: “ Bring up that 
hose—" “Whoa, keep that horse still—” 


“Bring her round this way—" “Bring 
her round this way—" ‘Hey, you 
chumps, the fire's this side—” “Back up 


that wagon—” “Come ahead with the 
wagon—” “Get out of here till we get 
a ladder up—” “Axes here—" “Turn on 
that water—" “Turn on that water—" 
“Turn on that water! ! —" nee go 
down and tell that wooden Indian to 
turn on that water." ‘‘Hold that water, 
you—" ‘Hold that water?’ “Turn her 
on, I say.” “Turn her—" ‘Wow—turn 
that nozzle the other way—" 

And then the water comes with a 
mighty rush, yanking the nozzlemen this 
way and that, and sweeping firemen and 
common citizens aside as if they were 
mere straws. 

As a rule, this is the climax, and the 
end comes rapidly. By this time Brown, 
who had put the fire out with a few pails 
of water before the alarm sounded, has 
persuaded the department to call off its 
hose, the barn being full of valuable hay. 
So there isn't anything to do. The water 
is turned off. Tom McKinzie explains 
to the 111th knot of people how he was 
going past the place when he saw the 


tongue of flame, and everyone disperses 
after a pleasant social time. 

Every body is tolerably well satisfied ex- 
cept the hook-and-ladder gang, which, as 
usual, is skunked again—never gota ladder 
out. A couple of the axmen had a little fun 
with a rear window, but otherwise the 
affair is a flat failure. They go back 
sullenly, but are comforted when the 
roll is called, when each member who was 
present draws a dollar from the city 
treasury. As usual, Pete Sundbloom ıs 
late, and tries to edge in to roll-call, 
though he was a mile away from peril, 
but he can’t make it stick, and gets the 
hoarse hoot when his little game is dis- 
covered. 

I want to ask you—isn’t that a pleasant 
interruption on a dead day? It makes 
life worth living, and I really wonder 
that there isn’t more incendiarism in 
small towns throughout the United 
States. 

Of course all the alarms aren’t fizzles. 
Sometimes we have a real fire, and then 
the scene defies description. When a 
fair-sized house burns down, Chief Dobbs 
is so hoarse that he can’t talk for a week, 
and when the row of wooden stores on 
the south side went up in flames a few 
iow ago the old chief, Patrick McQuinn, 

urst a blood-vessel and had to retire, 
the doctor having assured him that he 
could never use a speaking-trumpet again. 

Iwas away at the time, but they tell me 
that was a grand fire for the hook-and- 
ladder boys. They were right in the 
middle of it, and every ladder in the truck 
was out. There was some trouble over 


the fact that the big extension ladder was 
too tall for the buildings, and when Art 
Simms had climbed to the top he man- 
aged to fall fifteen feet to the roof of the 
furniture-store, bruising himself badly. 


But, on the whole, great good was don: 
and the second-story workers were king 
that day. When the hotel caught, anc 
the hook-and-ladder gang got into ©. 
the way the upper windows belchec 
mattresses, mirrors, toilet-sets, pictures, 
and beds was unbelievable. Almost 
everything in the building was saved, and 
some of it was successfully repaired after- 
ward. 

The axmen had their innings that day 
too. It was a great sight to see And, 
Lowes leap nimbly up the ladder and 
poke in window after window with his 
spiked ax, stepping backward now and 
then into nozzleman Jones’s face in order 
to view the effect. The axmen got glor; 
enough to last for years, and it was an 
axman who put out the last scrap of fire. 
Frank Sundell was the hero. He wa: 
sitting on the ridge-pole of Emerson's 
restaurant when he noticed a few blazing 
spots on the shingle roof beneath him 

e might have called the hose depart- 
ment; but, as I have said, there is a good 
deal of rivalry between the two, and, 
besides, Sundell had had a slow time tha: 
day, Lowes doing most of the display 
work. So Frank reached cautiously down 
with his trusty ax, cut out a fiscale 
section of shingles, and tossed it to the 
ground. The crowd cheered, and he was 
so encouraged that he cut out the rest of 
the hot spots and put out the fire single- 
handed. Sundell is one of our very 
best firemen, and stands in line for a 
nozzleman's position some day. 

Of course a small-town fire department 
doesn't get as much practice in twisting 
the fire-hend's tail as a city fire company; 
but our boys have a mighty good record, 
and we're proud of them. Since we've 
had water-works and the department 
hasn't had to depend on some cistern 
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It is an impressive sight —not the fire itself, but the event 


which always went dry just at a critical 
moment, there hasn’t been a conflagration 
in Homeburg big enough to get into the 
city papers. The boys may be a little 
overzealous now and then, but they are 
always on the job ten minutes after the 
first tap of the bell, and the way they go 
after a red tongue of flame on a kitchen 
roof reminds me of a terrier shaking a 
rat. They are our real heroes,—the fire- 
laddies,—for outside of Frank Ericson 
and Shorty McGrew, who work on the 
switching-crew, and come sailing down 
through town hanging gracefully from 
the end of a box-car ladder by one foot 
and hand, no one else has any chance to 
face danger i in Homebur 

Of course our firemen don t face danger 
regularly, between meals, like your big paid 
departments here, and about the most the 
ordinary business man gets in the danger- 
line is the imminent peril of getting a new 
twenty-five-dollar suit in line with the 
chemical hose; but we don't forget in 
Homeburg how old Mrs. Agnew's house 
burned twenty years ago this spring and 
the departmerit was late owing to the 
magnihcent depth of Exchange Street, 
the roads having broken up, and how 
when it got there the house was a mass 
of flames, with the poor old lady, who 
had been bedridden for years, shrieking 
inside, and a hundred neighbors shrieking 
on the outside; and how Pat McQuinn 


and Matt Henderson dove in through a 
window, with wet coats around their 
heads and the chemical-hose playing on 
their backs; and how they tugged and 
hauled at Mrs. Agnew, who weighed 
250 pounds, and couldn't get a grip on 
her, and finally upended the burning bed 
and dumped her out of the window, 
breaking her hip, and then dumped 
themselves out and rolled in the wet grass 
until their hair and mustaches and clothes 
quit blazing—after which they retired 
into cotton-wool for a month. 

Maybe your men would have done it 
more scientifically and entirely saved poor 
Mrs. Agnew, who died the next month of 
the broken hip, but they. couldn't have 
stuck to the cb any more heroically; and 
when Homeburg citizens talk about 
“brave fire-laddies”’ and “‘ homely heroes” 
at the annual benefit supper of the 
Volunteer Company No. 1, they mean 
Pat and Matt, and are perfectly willing 
to argue the question with anyone. 

So we worship our company to our 
heart’s content, and when it comes pacing 
slowly down the street at the head of 
every parade, with the members looking 
handsomer than chorus girls in their dark- 
blue flannel suits, red belts, and neat blue 
caps, we look at them full of pride and 
confidence. Our little boys dream of the 
time when they will grow up and join 
the company and wear seven-pound red 


helmets at fires, and come home tired 
and muddy in the gray dawn after a fire 
and demand hot coffee from their admir- 
ing womenfolks; and as for the Homeburg 
girls—well, the greatest social function of 
our town, or of the county for that matter, 
is the annual ball of the Homeburg fire 
department. 

And let me tell you, when the nine- 
piece orchestra — all home talent — 
strikes up the grand march and Chief 
Dobbs, with his wide-gauge mustache and 
vacuum-cleaned uniform, leads the com- 
pany around the hall, every hero with 
the girl or wife of his heart on his arm 
and a full hundred couples of the mere 
laymen crowding in behind in a long and 
many-looped line, the Astor ball would 
have to do business with a brass band and 
a display of fireworks to attract any more 
enthusiasm. 

That’s what the fire department means 
to us in Homeburg. We don't suffer half 
so much from fires as we would from the 
lack of them; and when this new concrete 
construction makes the world fire-proof 
and the Homeburg fire department rusts 
away and disappears, we will mourn it 
even more sincerely than we did the 
opera-house with a real gallery, which got 
overheated one night twenty-five years 
ago and burned, compelling us to get 
along with a mere hall with a flat floor 
ever afterward. 


George Fitch will have a series of these Homeburg sketches. Next month he tells about the ** Two Four- Hundredths. '' 
Homeburg can boast of but two members of the ‘‘Four Hundred,’’ but they put on girs enough for the whole town! 
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Place, on Atlantic Avenue. 

Between twenty and thirty 

more or less leathern soles 
rested upon the floor, a like num- 
ber upon the brass rail. Some of 
these belonged to fleshy market- 
clerks, some to draymen, others 
to fish-buyers, a few to sailors, 
and one in each position to 
an enormous bluejacket from the rev- 
enue cutter Sioux, as testifed by the 
inscription on the ribbon of his cap. 
His face was molded after the fashion 
of those observed by the Israelitish spies 
and fruit-poachers in Canaan: as I recall 
it, they didn't go back for forty years. 
He was at the full tide of his powers 
and enjoyment, and more than willing 
to proceed with the ebb. 

“T been on the wagon eight long, dusty 
months," he addressed the assembly, in 
the conversational tone that goes with 
a forty-eight chest. “Each and every 
friend I have in the hall will now push his 

lass toward the barkeep—this is on 
Tineke Samuel." 

It is one of the fundamental axioms 
of literature that seafaring persons are 
beloved of all the world. The presiding 
genius in the white jacket eyed the 
prompt maneuver of a regiment of 
glasses with a dubious air. He fingered 
the pages of his mental Bradstreet 
speculatively. 

"You better put somethin’ on the 
counter before I begin," he suggested. 

“Don’t you worry, sonny; I got the 
money." Conscious serenity sat upon 
the face of the sailor; he leaned a ham- 
like elbow on the polished wood and over- 
looked the friendly crowd. 

“T know, I know; but I like the sight 
of it," urged the genius. "It helps me 
with the work.” 

“Keep y’r shirt on, little feller; I kin 
pav for.—" ; 


“Put ap 


D HAPPENED in Schlinsky's 


or shut up." Tact is a delicate 
tool which the wise artificer lays in the 
chest when logs are in question. The 
bartender was a small man with a con- 
hdent voice. The Children of Israel would 
have done well to cultivate his accent. 
The look of serenity left the sailor's face, 
the ham-like elbow was withdrawn from 
the polished wood, and after a prolonged 
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“I’m the guy that brought the ‘Sioux’ 
through the Slue last spring" 


and confused search, one nickel and a 
couple of lesser coins saw the light of the 
pressed-glass chandelier hanging above 
the bar. 

A sigh of shattered illusions ran down 
the line of friends. For a moment it 
had looked plausible. Interrupted con- 
versations sprang up again in full flower, 





and individual investment be- 
came a matter of contemplation 
once more. The sailor's hulk set- 
tled down over the polished coun- 
ter, and he regarded these 
phenomena with a scowl. 

*Looky here, barkeep," he 
rumbled. “Do you know who I 
am? Hey, do you? My face is 
good fer this—” 

“It’s good like a smallpox sign. 
On your way now, before I have 
to— Say, what's that toy you 
got on your chest?" The young 
man leaned over and inserted a 
finger under a metal disk attached 
to the sailor's jacket. 

* Why, what about it?" 

“Tt ain't gold, is it?” 

* Ain't gold? Say, looky here, d'you 
think the United States Congress turns 
these things out in brass? This ain't 
one of them job lots; this here is IT— 
they ain't any more like it." 

"Well, now, about that round of 
drinks. Y’know I might let you have 
somethin’ on that trinket; I collect 'em." 

“What y'talkin' about?" The man of 
the sea looked down over his chin rather 
blankly at the medal. Then a light 
seemed to come to his confused brain. 

* D'you mean, buy it? Me sell it? Say, 
what the—say, do you know how I got 
this? Why, damn it, feller, I’m Oscar 
Lindstrom; I’m the guy that brought the 
Sioux through the Slue last spring. An’ 
you collect 'em—Gosh!" 

Schlinsky’s quiet “ place" was suddenly 
filled with the voice of thunder. The 
genius in the white jacket, with all the 
deftness of the guild, inserted a foaming 
stein between the outspread fingers of 
the thunderer. The fingers closed over 
the smooth, cool handle, but the sailor 
did not look down. f 

“Why, , they had my picture in 
five papers; I’m a hero. An’ let me tell 
you somethin’, I've got one of the best- 
looked-on officers in the Service right 
under my thumb—can’t move without 
I say so. He can laugh all he wants to, 
but if I wanted to blow him off to the 
Department—why, out he goes, that’s all. 

“He’s one of them little, thin, white 
cusses, an’ he ain't old enough to be an 
‘execatif’ like he is, but he's got a hne, 
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“‘My orders was to put you in the brig, and keep you there on bread and water,’ he gurgled on, 


good-lookin' big girl fer a wife, an' she 
thought she'd threw her hooks into me 
fer fair. Listen to me. 

"She was a new wife, —just a week or 
so,—an' Blackie—yeh, Black's his name, 
an' I don't give a whoop who knows it— 
Blackie brought her down to see the ship. 
An’ of course he had to pick me out to 
tote her around an' show her how the 
watch ticks. An’ she was nice as pie to 
me, an' laid it on how much Blackie 
thought of all us men, an' that sort 
of guff. When she'd gone, Blackie tried 
to chum up to me about her, like an 
officer will sometimes; I don't like 'em, 
the dudes—never. Some day I'm goin’ 
to take a poke at one of 'em, an' that'll 
be the end, an' I'm glad of it. By gracious, 
I'm one thing anyway —I'm a man." 

The sailor beat his breast with a vio- 
lence that made the gift of the United 
States Congress perform a buck-and- 
wing over the blue serge of his jacket. 
His unconscious fingers caressed the 
handle of the stein. 


in that juicy little voice of his" 


“An? this cruise I was speakin’ of, 
she was standin’ on the dock wavin’ 
her hand when Blackie comes off in the 
launch to take Ponmminds , Mebby you 
seen it in the ers, an’ mebby you 
didn’t, but the id Manm was off on sick 
leave when we got the wireless about a 
vessel in a mess off the Angels, an’ of 
course Blackie, bein’ first officer, had to 
run the show. He was new around here, 
them days, havin’ just been transferred 
from the Alaska station, an’ I s’pose 
that’s why he was shinin’ up to some of 
us, tryin’ to get in soft with the men. 

“Well, when he come up the ladder, I 
was standin' there, an' it made me sick 
to have to salute a shrimp like that. 
Id see his wife wavin? to him, an’ he 
knew it. He nodded to me, kind of extra, 
so's I'd have to salute again, but while 
he was makin' for the ward-room com- 
panion I fair hollered to myself: 

**] got you to rights now, vou swelled- 
up portion o' nothin. Now let's see how 
sweet you'll be." An’ I had him. 


“Gee, but it was blowin’ a gale o 
wind that day when we pointed out 
through the channel—an' thick!—I ain't 
ever see it so thick with the wind that 
hard. The water was comin' all over the 
forward deck, an' lashin' a bit over the 
weather-cloth on the bridge now an' then. 
I was standin' there, with | my hands 
in my pockets, whistlin’, an’ smokin’ a 
cigarette, waitin’ fer him to come up 
an’ get a glim at me. Pretty quick I 
seen his head poke over the weather- 
cloth an’ one hand wipin’ the scud out 
of his eye to see if he was seein’ right. 
Then he lets out a holler. 

"*Lindstrom, he bellers out, ‘what 
you doin’ there? Smokin’? Get below.’ 

“*You go clear to the deuce,’ I called 
back at him, an’ took a fine big puff. 
I thought he was goin’ to choke. He 
come back at me: 

“*Report to the master-at-arms, my 
man, an’ Pll tend to you in a few min- 
utes.’ 

“*Don’t my man me,’ says I, knowin’ 
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my ground. ‘An’ order them 
as you have a right to order. 
As fer me, I’m a citizen of the 
United States of America, an’ 
as good as the next, see?’ 
They was a lot of the men had 
heard the goin’s on and was 
eekin' out of the forward 
atch, an’ Blackie seen ’em. 
Gee, but he was fit to bust. 

“What! he gagged. That 
was all he could say. 

**Go look at yer papers,’ I 
sang out. ‘If you had some 
time to spare from that new 
wife o' your’n, you'd know 
yer business better.’ 

“ An’ right there's where I 
had the screws on him. My 
time had run out the day be- 
fore, an' he'd forgot to come 
down on me with the new 
papers. He couldn't touch me 
with a ten-foot pole, ner no- 
body on board could. I was as 
free as the day I was born. 

“*What you doin’ aboard of 
this vessel?’ says he. 

“*Pleasurin’, says I, an’ 
wandered below. 

“Well, I set there for a spell 
with all hands around me, ad- 
mirin’ my spirit an’ sickin’ me 
on to stick it out, which they 
didn't need to do, because I'd 
been waitin' for a chanct like 
this fer years. I throwed my 
cigarette away—they'd 'a' had 
me there; but I had 'em 
stopped every other point on 
the compass. It looked like a 
week's work ahead, an' I was 
the only gent o' leisure on 
board. I wondered how they 
was goin' to ack. 

“I didn't have long to wait. 
Byme-bydowncomethemaster- 
at-arms, lookin’ ready fer war. 

““T got orders to put you 
in the ice-chest, Lindstrom,’ says he. 
‘Will you go in quiet?’ Friends, I had 
to laugh. 

"'Why, you little sawed-off, knock- 
kneed Norwegian,’ says I, ‘what you 
comin’ around shootin’ off yer face at me 
that way fer? I'll go out an’ call a police- 
man. 4 help to hire 'em. You sailor 
men fne a pain.’ 

“TIl have to help you in then,’ says 
he, callin' up some of the men. 

“*You will not,’ I hollers, with my 
back against the bulkhead. ‘You lay a 
hand on me, an' I'll knock the daylight 
out of you first, an' sue the Gov'ment 
afterward.’ But he come right on." 

The bluejacket paused a moment, lost 
in retrospection, and trailed a speculative 
hand over the outlines of his chest. 
During this interlude the genius, with 
an astute eye toward advertising possi- 
bilities, laid out a long line "on the 
house." When the hero of five newspaper 
cuts resumed, a new tone of gentleness 
had crept into his voice. 

“Friends, friends, that was a fight— 
a fair, fine fight if ever one was seen. 
At first the men didn't want to hit me, 
but they soon got over that. Ah, they're 
the boys with the mittens, them boys— 
all in a nice, neat little whirl, with ham- 
mocks tanglin’ up and broke benches 
minglin' in, an’ the  master-at-arms 
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“ ‘Lindstrom,’ he bellers out, ‘what you doin’ 
there? Smokin’? Get below’”’ 


spittin' blood an' cusses over everything 
an' everybody, an' me against the bulk- 
head pourin' tea fer the party. 

“Well, the interest died dien after a 
while, an' the master-at-arms crawled 
out to ex'ibit his fatal wounds in the 
ward-room. 

“*Now you're goin’ to catch it,’ says 
one of the men that had fought me, 
holdin’ his left ear together. 

[Ix] , » » 

Let 'em come, one an’ all,’ says I, 
with the sweat droppin' off my nose. 
‘I ain't any sea lawyer, but I know my 
rights, an’ if any one of 'em draws a 
gun on me I'm rich fer life? I hadn't 
no more than said that when I seen a 
commotion amongst the men aft, an' 
there was Blackie standin' in front of me, 
little as life, an' smoothin' out his three- 
hair mustache. I'll never forget the sight 
of him there, with the hammock-deck 
pitchin' an' rollin' under his feet, an' that 
crowd of big men hulkin' around him, 
waitin' fer me to fold him up an' put him 
away. 

* Well? says I, to give him a lead. I 
wanted to know his game. 

"*Ah, says he, in his dude way, ‘I 
find that the master-at-arms got some 
orders I give a trifle mixed up, Mr. 
Lindstrom.’ He give his mustache a 
little extra jerk, an’ I see I had him 
backin' water. He couldn't do nothin’ 


else, to my idea—the law was 
_ against him. 

“*That’s all right,’ an” I was 
startin’ to fergive all hand- 
around when he bust in again. 

"* My orders was to put y- 
in the brig, and keep you there 
on bread and water,’ he gurgled 
on, in that juicy little voice 
of his. 

“Oh, ho, says I. ‘An’ who 
give you the right to lock up 
a free citizen that hasn’t done 
nothin’ against the law, Mister 


Man?’ 
“*Nobody did,’ he comes 
back. ‘I took it.’ An’ then 


what did that little cuss do 
but brush right past me an’ 
open up the door to the cooler. 

“*Now step right in, Mr. 
Lindstrom,’ says he, without a 
bat to his eye. 

""Gents, it was a joke to 
laugh at. Not an end-man in 
the country could've done ıt 
better; him standin’ there like 
a Chiny doll, passin’ talk with 
me, me—two hundred an’ ten 
pounds of me. But, gents, it 
would’ ve been like takin’ candy 
from a baby—he was too 
puny. I just walked in an’ set 
down. 

"Friends, mebby you re- 
member that streak of weather, 
an’ mebby you don’t. I do. It 
was like this: First that little, 
stinkin’, three-cornered section 
of hell would gostraight up in 
the air like a sick elevator for 
hundreds an’ hundreds of feer, 
hours an’ hours it seemed like 
in the dark. Then when it 
finally got to the top, it would 
give a kind of sighin’ wriggle, 
an’ decide to stay there a spell. 
Then, all of a sudden, me 
an’ the bunk an’ the cooler'd 
all drop different ways at once, an’ 
all hit each other on the way down, 
an’ land up at the bottom of the ocean in 
two heaps—never more’n two. After 
we'd laid there a spell, an’ drowned, 
an’ suffocated, an’ died, the whole bloom- 
ing show would start over again an’ run 
plumb through, till I swore by all the 
cusses I knew if I ever got out of there 
alive I’d go to Kansas an’ stay. 

“Two mortal days an’ nights it went 
on that way, an’ it might've been five 
years from the way I felt. I know I'm 
goin’ to have an easy time now when | 
cash in, no matter which place ] 
go to. 

“But I was game. I'm game by nature. 
Every hour or so, down come some son- 
of-a-sea-cook to tell me the commandin' 
officer had some papers he'd like to talk 
over with me. An’ I spoke fair to the 
son-of-a-sea-cook, an’ told him exactly 
what he an’ the commandin’ officer an’ 
the whole everlastin’ ship could do about 
it; an’ then I told him if he didn’t bring 
me some decent chow to eat I'd 
strangle him an’ all his folks when 1 
got out of there. I didn’t care about 
Blackie. He was as good as fired out of 
the Service already, an' it was all mount- 
in' up against the Gov'ment. 

“All this time, of course, I didn't know 
where in God's world we was at, an’ I 
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didn't much care, bein' so busy trying to 
dodge the floor. j 

“*Say, you sailor,’ says I on the third 
day, ‘are we comin’ still or are we goin’ 
back? Or, in other words, says I, 
“where are we at? Tell me true, an’ PI 
spare yer third cousins when I get out.’ 
An’ he answered me fair: 

**We're settin' in the middle of the 
Slue, with a couple o' hooks in the mud, 
an' all hands prayin' the good Lord to 
let the cables hold together just this 
one time. Lindstrom, man, it's so thick 
v' can't see the end of yer own nose, 
an' you can lay out flat an' comfertableon 
the wind. e been here close on forty 
hour, an’ we ain't through yet.’ 

* Where's the little people, we—that 
is, you, come out to give a hand to?’ 
says I. 

“*Coney Island, fer all I know or 
care, says he. 'They's only one little 
old craft we're botherin' our heads over 
right—Holy Mackerel, there's the bo's'n's 
pipe! What's loose now?’ 

“With that he trailed off, leavin’ me 
alone in the bowels of the ship, as they 
say. Friends, friends, I wanted to be 
out of that place—out in the air with my 
fists on somethin’. An’ I could’ve told 
'em all things—why, the Slue an’ them 
waters was my backyard when I was a 
kid. The floor of the brig come up an’ 
grabbed the bunk an’ threw it forty-three 
yards in the air; the bunk took hold of 
one of my hind legs, waved me around its 
head three times, gave a loud yell, an’ 
hove me at the equator. Then 
I set up an’ looked at the grat- 
in’, an’ there was Blackie’s 
nose stickin’ through. 

“‘Mr. Lindstrom,’ says he, 

‘they tell me you know the 
Slue like a book. Is that so?’ 

“<I shouldn't be s’prised,’ I 
give back. 

“<The sta'board line parted 
two minutes ago,’ says he, ‘and 
the port’ll go at the next big 
big jump.’ 

“*That’s entertainin’,’ says 
I. ‘Do you read much Brown- 
in’, Mr. Blackie?’ 

“T see the end of his bill 
gettin’ red, but he went right 
on without a break. 

"'An, Mr. Lindstrom, I 
want you to come up an' take 
us out of here.' 

““T’m comfertable now,’ says 
I, crossin' one leg over the 
other. 

** Man, you'll drown like a 
rat,’ he cackled. 

"'Too bad, ain't it? I 
wanted to go bad, but I wanted 
to get his goat worse. 

“You mean you won't come, 
then?’ says he. 

““T can't seem to get up 
no interest in you Gov'ment 
slaves’ troubles,’ says I, givin’ 
a yawn. 

"*Well, in that case,’ says 
he, unlockin’ the door an’ com- 
in’ in; ‘in that case I can’t do 
no more’n beat you to a pulp, 
man to man.’ Lord, what a 
four-flusher the little gink was. 

“But, friends, I couldn’t do 
it in cold blood. When I come 


on deck, I see the whole crew 


hidin’ out in the lee of anythin’ that come 
handy, an’ mebby it wasn’t cold as Joseph 
M. Devil. 

“*Look lively, my men,’ I hollered to 
'em, an’ trailed up the ladder to the 
bridge with Blackie behind me. I bet 
that bridge was surprised to hear a 
man leadin’ the conversation. 

*** Cast off that line,’ I hollered, ‘an’ 
let's be on our way. We're late now.’ 
Then I walked over to the engine-room 
indicator an’ shoved it over to ‘full speed 
ahead.’ 

"'Here, says Blackie, runnin’ up 
behind me. 'l'll tend to runnin’ the ship, 
an’ I'll give the orders. You talk to me. 

*** You'll raise hell in sections,’ says I. 
‘Set down an’ talk small. I’m the guy 
with the aces.’ Well, he pulled half the 
hair off his lip an’ took a back pew. Then 
I opened up-the connin’-hatch an’ began 
talkin’ to the man at the wheel below 
like an officer oughta talk. 

*** Jenson, says I, ‘you're a total loss 
in this here trade; you ought to hire out 
fer a trained nurse. Now put yer milk- 
bottle on the shelf an' call in a couple o' 
neighbors to help you on that wheel.' 
l seen a split ear to one side of his cap that 
looked familiar. I never yet come across 
an officer that knew his business right. 
But 7 showed ’em. 

"*My man,’ says I to the quarter- 
master on watch, 'tell me where we're 
at.’ 


“*Pick out the pleasant places an’ 
take yer choice,’ says he, an’ I was just 





“You go clear to the deuce,’ I called back at him, an’ 
took a fine big puff. I thought he was goin' to choke" 


about to teach him what-fer when a big, 
whoppin' white feather duster come out 
of the muck an’ slapped us on the sta’- 
board waist. I fell half-way through the 
connin’-hatch. 

“<‘ Hard asta’ board,’ I hollered, hangin’ 
by my elbows. “Hard, hard, hard— 
why—why—why, you—’ an’ then I give 
'em a little infermation. When I come to 
the surface again, I see we was sheerin' 
off all right, an' I drawed in one bréath of 
relief, mixed with half the Atlantic 
Ocean. That there was the Pigtail 
Shallers. I give a course east-by-south- 
a-half-south, an' floated over to where 
Blackie was anchored. 

***| can see a shoal a mile off on a dark 
night through a brick wall, says I in 
his ear. ‘I can smell 'em,' says I, ‘smell 
'em. Did they teach you that at school?’ 


"*No,' says he, ‘they didn't Oh, I 
had him talkin' soft! 
"Gents, that there was a day if ever 


they was one. You probably read about it 
in the papers. If they was one shaller 
water in that section of the North 
Atlantic, east of the Pigtail, that we 
didn't call on, why it ain't charted. The 
Angels come right out an' tried to shake 
hands, an' if we hadn't had that wind 
ahead we never would've reversed quick 
enough. The Tinpail Islands got us 
in the middle an’ played ‘drop the hank’- 
chief? around us, an’ we carried away 
a plate on the Hammocks. I was busy. 
I had new names fer every man Jack in 
the crew, an’ fer Blackie, an’ the second 
officer, an’ the wireless man. 
When I got a restin’ spell, I put 
it in at the speakin’-tube, tellin’ 
the officers below how to run 
an engine, an’ givin’ ’em little 
messages to the Polacks in the 
fire-room. Gents, I’m a born 
officer; they can’t make ’em— 
they got to be born. 

“Well, we got out, or I 
wouldn’t be tellin’ you. I 
froze one foot that day, an’ 
Blackie froze one hand. Cold? 
Answer: Cold. That white 
little shrimp never piped a 
word to me after I called him 
down the first time—just stood 
there an’ inhaled ocean. He 
was scared o' me, that’s all. 

“That night we was limpin’ 
on our way back to Boston, an’ 
I was layin’ up in the sick bay 
with a big eid oseunt my foot, 
when in come Blackie with a 
similar hand. 

“<I got somethin’ to talk 
over with you,’ says he, flashin’ 


them papers in my face. 

“Y? have,’ says I, sarcastic. 
‘Well, go on with yer talkin’- 
over. Sounds don’t disturb me 
much, even when I’m sick.’ 

“(Thats all right, Lind- 
strom,' says he. 'But I want 


you to signon now. It’s goin’ to 
make things smoother—a lot.’ 

**For who?’ I barked right 
back at him. 

“*For you,’ says he. 

**How the—say, don't talk 
that way to me. You know I 
got you in a fine hole, right 
now, you sticking me up in the 
pen—me, that the law won't 
let you touch. Why, I can go 
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“Then I walked over to the engine-room indicator an’ shoved it over to ‘full speed ahead’ " 


right up on State Street an’ get a lawyer 
that'll throw a crimp into the U. S. Treas- 
ury that you could drive a team through.’ 

“*That’s all right, he says again, 
*but you'll have me in a worse hole when 
you put your name on this. Take a look 
at the date.’ That thing was dated three 
days before. ‘Falsifyin’ dates is worse'n 
highway robbery,’ says he. 

“*An’,” says L *an', once you get my 
John Henry on that paper you got the 
fine, windy horse-laugh on me, what? 
Sx Mr. Man, I been over seven years 
old quite a spell. Then I turned over 
an' give out a snore. 

***] see they ain't any use arguin’ with 
you,’ says he With that he goes over to 
the door, pulls off his coat an' throws it 
outside, an' turns the key. 

"*Now, says he, ‘my rank's on the 
other side of that bulkhead. You got a 
bad foot, but I got a useless hand. Man to 
man now, are you goin' tosign that paper?' 

"Mates, it would've been a crime. 
When I got through he said ‘thanky,’ 
an' folded it up. 

"*'Now, says he, ‘this ought to sail 
through without no questions asked 
when it comes up to Congress.’ 

“Well, gents, I didn't know what he 
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meant by that till a couple of months 
later, after all the fuss had died down. 
Then one afternoon the ship’s carpenter 
passed me the word that they were goin’ 
to tip me off to a shiner—that same 
night, too, when they was goin’ to be 
some sort of a ladies’ blow-out aboard. 
Friends, look at me—I ain’t a man fer 
society, as you can see. Well, I got a bit 
of a leave, an’ come ashore to see what 
I could do about it. I was feelin’ stronger 
when I went off again, but I guess I was 
surrounded by some aroma. 

“They was two or three of the men 
got trifles of one kind or another, but 
mine was the only gold one in the lot. 
This fine big wife o' Blackie's done the 

innin'-on part of it, throwin' in a little 
Lunch of free guff with each. When she 
come to me, at last, she put her hand on 
my shoulder, and lit up them eyes o' hern, 
an' started to hand me the glad song, 
but just then I guess she must've fell 
to me. She turned her head away, an' 
sort of shook. I felt like the devil. 

“‘Lady, says I, low, so's nobody else 
could hear, 'it an' I are swore enemies 
from this day on— never again fer Oscar 
G. Lindstrom, never.” 

The big sailor broke off and stared 


down blankly at the stein which still 
reposed at his finger-tips on the bar. The 
bartender whisked the chalice deftly out 
of sight, and, by a feat of legerdemain, 
inserted a freshly foaming tankard in its 
place. 

“The other’s flat,” he remarked, laying 
out one more general libation, “on the 
house.” The bluejacket hefted the offering 
in a wide, pachydermatous hand. 

“An’ I been a fool from that day to 
this. That's what women is," he mused, 
burying his most pronounced feature in 
the fragrant souffllé.  Half-way to the 
throne, however, a sudden light of ireful 
pugnacity kindled in his eye. The 
pachydermatous hand at the extremity 
of the ham-like arm folded up into 
something resembling a building-stone, 
and the hero of five newspaper cuts gave 
voice like a bull in anger. 

* But, looky here," he bellowed, mas- 
saging the general air with the building- 
stone, “if any of you guys got anything 
to remark again' Lieutenant Norman D 
Black—why, I'm the one to remark it 
to. See?" oí 

The conspicuous gift of the United 
States Congress was no more golden than 
the silence which ensued. 


One of the features of the new size of The American Magazine is its illustrations. Next month Walter Prichard Eaton 


tells about “The Lost Art of Walking,” and it is illustrated in full color with some beautiful landscapes by Walter 
King Stone. These pictures will make anyone who has ever done any tramping feel again “the lure of the trail" 
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Observatory, one Monday morning, 

Professor E. E. Barnard was devel- 

oping some plates of the heavens 
that he had exposed on the previous Sat- 
urday night. As the sensitive coating on 
one of the plates grew dusky under the 
action of the developer, he held the glass 
to the light and scanned it critically. A 
hazy patch caught his eye. Here was 
something unexpected. He knew at once 
that it must be a comet. Impatiently 
he completed the developing and fixing; 
then hastened up-stairs to telegraph his 
find to Harvard Observatory. If his 
telegram reached that clearing house of 
astronomical news ahead of any other, 
he would receive the credit for the dis- 
covery and the comet would thenceforth 


| N THE dark-room of the great Yerkes 


I. A Wisconsin star-gazer who beat the astrono- 
mers with a home-made telescope 


II. “Bill” and “Dan, 


' the last great team of 


romantic empire-builders 

III. A German-American. artist who has per- 
fected color photography 

IV. A woman who has found out how to upset 


be known as “Barnard’s comet." But 
a great disappointment awaited him. 
There on his dek lay a telegram from 
Harvard, announcing that a comet had 
been found by Mellish in such and such 
a position, giving the identical astrono- 
mical latitude and longitude of the 
object he himself had discovered. 

But “Mellish?” Who was “ Mellish?” 

Only twenty miles away he lived, on a 
farm at Cottage Grove, Wisconsin—a 
mere boy, with a telescope built by his 
own hands; but he had managed to get 
ahead of the renowned professor with the 
finest astronomical equipment in the 
world. On the very same night that 
the comet made its imprint on the photo- 
graphic plate young Mellish discovered 
it with his crude instrument and rushed 
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the tyranny of Feminine Fashion 


““Who’s Mellish?" 
That’s what prominent astrono- 
mers asked when they found 
their pet discoveries anticipated 
by an unknown Wisconsin 
youth. Here is the marvelous 
story of how he made several 
powerful telescopes single- 
handed and found two new 
comets in one year 


with the news to his friend Professor G. 
C. Comstock, of the Washburn Observ- 
atory, Madison, Wisconsin, who confirmed 
the discovery and telegraphed the news 
to Harvard. Thus young Mellish won 
the race and leaped into fame, while 
Professor Barnard lingered to observe the 
day of rest. 

Before the year was up Mellish located 
another comet. Two bronze medals came 
to him from the Astronomical Society of 
the Pacific, while the Astronomical So- 
ciety of Mexico awarded him a gold 
medal for the unusual feat of discovering 
two comets in a single year. 

John Mellish was first aroused to in- 
terest in astronomy when a schoolmate 
permitted him to peep at the mysteries 
of the heavens through his small field 
glass. Immediately he resolved to own 
such an instrument himself. The cata- 
logue of a mail-order house advertised a 
two-inch telescope for $19.50. This was 
a large sum for a boy of fourteen, but not 
an impossible one to a lad of such perse- 
verance as John Mellish possessed. In 
due course of time the money was saved 
and sent on to Chicago, in return for 
which he received a first-class shiny brass 
instrument that made him thenceforth a 
confirmed “night hawk.” Before long he 
realized that he could not begin to see all 
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he wanted to through a glass only two 
inches in diameter. He must have some- 
thing larger. But it would take years and 
years of saving to buy a telescope commen- 
surate with his ambition; so he looked u 
book on lens making. The process 
not seem altogether impossible, so te 
boy set himself to the tedious task of 
grinding a piece of plate glass until it 
was hollowed to the desired curve. It 
took a year of such untiring labor as only 
a boy of fixed determination could exer- 
cise, to finish that reflector. It was a 
six-inch glass and gave pretty fair re- 
sults. Another year's work converted it 
into a really creditable instrument. 

However the ambition of the youthful 
astronomer soon outgrew this telescope 
too, and he followed it with larger and 
larger instruments, until finally he reached 
the very respectable dimension of six- 
teen inches, with a magnifying power of 
several hundred diameters. Ho owever, it 
was with his first six-inch instrument that 
Mellish, in 1907, just after he had passed 
his twenty-first birthday, discovered the 
two comets. 

Professor Barnard took such an interest 
in him that he offered him a college course 
in astronomy. Much to the astonish- 
ment of everyone, young Mellish declined 
the offer. Why? boue ‘I would have 
to put my dvd in studying mathematics 
and could not spend my nights with the 
telescope.” And so, instead of occupying 
a university chair and wearing a string of 
mystic letters after his name, John Mel- 
lish is content to remain on the farm, 
spendin the daylight hours in makin 

powerful telescopes at reasonable prices 
for other amateurs whose love of astron- 
omy far exceeds the capacity of their 
pocketbooks, while he spends his precious 
evenings in the glorious company of the 
stars, with no stupid mathematics to mar 
the poetry of his reflections. 

A. RUSSELL BOND. 


“Bill” and “Dan” 


HE obvious suggestion in the men- 

tion of “ Mackenzie and Mann” is 

that Scotland is somewhere in the 

offing. Up in Canada, where forty 
of their years have focused on the building 
of a transcontinental, coaxing-away-fran- 
chises, and piping power from Niagara Falls 
for the biggest kilowatt combine in the Brit- 
ish Empire, most of the pioneer jobs have 
been done by transplanted Covenanters. 
In the United States it is not unusual to 
find half a dozen races contesting for the 
credit of the nation’s growth—but in 
Canada the annual reunions of Lowlander 
and Highlander settle that point with a 
benevolent finality. 

The story of Sir William Mackenzie 
and Sir Donald Mann, and how they have 
epitomized the strongest characteristics 
of their race in a two-person alliance, has 
not hitherto been segregated from the 
other and more matter-of-fact storv of 
geographical victories through railway 
building. While other men have written 
their isolated chapters in the serial of a 
national railway system, Mackenzie and 
Mann in their own unaided strength car- 
ried their lines from handicapped birth 
through troublesome childhood to truly 
stupendous maturity. From the day 
they stood together on a Manitoba hil- 
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oe Bill" 
Sir William Mackenzie, the business genius of the 
greatest railroad-owning team in Canada. It is 
the only case on record where the same men con- 
ceived, built and still own a big railroad system 
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€€ Dan » 


The silent partner of “Bill.” Bill was a schoolmaster; Dan a 
lumberjack. Years ago they met in the unsettled Rocky Moun- 
tain country. As owners and creators of the Canadian North- 
ern they have crisscrossed the North with 6,000 miles of steel 
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lock and glanced over the infinite monot- 
ony of half-bleached prairie grass, on 
through forty years of planning and 
perfecting, they have intélaced the Do- 
minion with speeding trains that bind the 
grain fields to the seaboard and criss- 
cross from north to south with more than 
six thousand miles of steel. 

The past contains no such picturesque 

roof of the possibilities of one span of 
fife. a single brain, one pair of hands, as 
the building of the great railways of the 
American continent. For gigantic daring, 

uixotic faith, and uncanny resource- 
ulness, the construction of a transcon- 
tinental railway system over a vacant 
wilderness of brown lands and swollen 
rivers constitutes a sort of Robinson 
Crusoe in commercial fiction.‘ 

The partnership of Sir William Mac- 
kenzie and Sir Donald Mann, who only 
a while back passed beneath the gilding 
machine of knighthood, has won distinc- 
tion for a reason rather unique. Not only 
have a schoolmaster and a lumberjack 
built and equipped the Canadian North- 
ern Railway in the face of the bitterest 
adversity, but they still own it. Usually 
the story of big American railways has 
contained two chapters: one written by 
the pioneer, the builder, the man with the 
idea; the other penned more delicately 
by the financial diplomatist who reaped 
where his brother had planted. Who of 
the human stream passing into the great 
depots of New York City or San Fran- 
cisco could tell you the builder of the 
Southern Pacific or the New York Cen- 
tral? But wherever there is a tongue to 
speak in East or West of Canada, the 
name of “Mackenzie and Mann” is the 
ready answer to the creation of the 
Canadian Northern. 

It is a pleasing equation: two Scotland 
men, “Bill” and his comrade “Dan”; 
the one weary of birching schoolboys; the 
other sick of a timber limit and dream- 
ing of a continent; unknown to either 
they struck for the heart of the prairies, 
took up small contracting, then pushed 
at still in their isolated trails, until 
“big business” cast both men near Kick- 
ing Horse Lake, an effervescent con- 
struction camp at the foothills of the 
Rockies. Donald Daniel Mann, seeking 
a new load of grub for his navvies five 
miles back country, went townward. 
Along the same trail he spied a lean and 
sinewy figure in a coarse fatigue suit and 
prospectors’ boots that harmonized with 
the rough duties of William Mackenzie. 
Mann sharpened his pace. The sound of 
his mighty steps made the first traveler 

lance backward; his gait slackened. 
hen the big fellow caught up with him 
he turned and nodded. The other nodded 
too. 
* Going for grub," admitted Bill. 

“Same here,” sympathized Dan. 

That was the first meeting of Macken- 
zie and Mann. It was some years after- 
ward that an actual partnership came 
about with a contract for a small Western 
railway as their first giants’ menu; but 
there is little doubt that in the stroll to 
Kicking Horse town some keen and 
stealthy analysis of each other's strength 
was paving ih way for one of the finest 
business coalitions ever known. 

Mackenzie is commonly spoken of in 
exaggerated terms; but he is neither 
wizard, alchemist nor goblin. He attains 
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his marvelous ends after the manner of 
men and the works of men. He is per- 
fectly normal flesh and blood—not much 
more than five feet eight of it, either. His 
journeyings here and there, his positive 
delight in brewing a mystery, his cautious 
radicalism, his calculating method in 
transactions are those, perhaps, of a hun- 
dred other heads of great organizations 
across the face of the dollar world. He 
is in every detail a business scientist. 
His lieutenants are usually treated with 
large salaries and scant sentiment. He 
does not assume to be his brother’s keeper, 
but on no account must that attitude be 
presumed by others. He has all the 
crisp, curt ruthlessness of a Napoleon 
applied to the warfare of elevated finance; 
nor had the Little Corporal a finer fund 
of persistence, economy of effort, swift 
perception, self-control, or more absolute 
subordination of his fellow mea as pro- 
ductive or non-productive units in some 
high efficiency grist-mill. 

A short while ago his solicitor appeared 
before a commission of the Federal Gov- 
ernment at Ottawa. Finding it necessary 
to explain to the members of Parliament 
his personal anxiety to obtain a charter 
from one place to another in the west of 
Canada, de lawyer remarked frankly: 

“Gentlemen, this is no picnic for me, 
I assure you. One day Sir William drops 
into my office. ‘We are going to run a 
line between these two towns,’ says he, 
throwing down a map. Then I try to 
tell him I have no charter. ‘Well, why 
in h—— haven’t you?’ That’s all. So 
I pack my grip and come down here,” 
ended the lawyer. 

That is Mackenzie through and through. 
He demands precisely as much thought, 
care, courage. cunning and patience as 
he in his own person would give. When 
it is not forthcoming there is usually a 
row and the office boy salutes a new boss 
o' mornings. 

If the writer were called upon to de- 
note one outstanding distinction in Mac- 
kenzie it would be a healthy Celtic-Saxon 
propensity for personal conflict, an inborn 
appetite for fight." Not that he is stub- 
born; his nature is intensely virile but 
refined; his expression has an attractive 
calmness, dignity, and an air of kindli- 
ness. Yet hiaden in a pair of eyes totally 
inscrutable through a veil of shadows of 
deceiving texture is the impatient spirit 
of a consistent victor who refuses to scent 
defeat. Mackenzie is not of the opulent, 
super-vain or covetous sort either, for his 
three score years have been a very real 
contribution to the book of Canadian 
and British progress. By convenience a 
citizen of Toronto, he is by choice and in 
the natural channels of his genius an 
international trader in capital and divi- 
dends and a much more productive em- 
pire-builder—if less picturesque and 

oetic—than his elder brother, the African 
Rhodes. 

The ascent of a pair of Canadian youths 
into the orbit of the world’s mightiest was 
no combination of lucky accidents. They 
have done what they have done as regu- 
larly (if more radically) as the system of 
British banks from which they draw their 
bags of millions—and so far from being 
assisted or propelled by the money or the 
good will of other Canadian railway in- 
terests, their London flotations have been 
forced through often in the teeth of atro- 


cious rumors and other malignant bearish 
influences. 

A little while back out of the scrap 
heap of vague newspaper gossip and 
street-corner speculation about the city 
of Montreal burst a dazzling story bearing 
the official stamp of Mackenzie and Mann. 
The whole city stood in amazement; the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way companies tried to smother their 
disappointment in a show of incredulity. 

By this time the deed of that day has 
passed across the tongue of Canada— 

ow the Canadian Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk held the metropolis of Canada as 
a jealous monopoly, scorning the efforts 
of the Canadian Northern to enter the 
city by any known route. To purchase 
an entry to Montreal would have required 
more cash than could have paid a return. 
And that was flawless logic—in so far as 
conservative vision could embrace the 
situation. At the back of the city loomed 
a high and thickly wooded hill called 
Mount Royal, which effectually confined 
the flow of traffic and the spread of popu- 
lation to the comparatively narrow strip 
between its base and the curve of the St. 
Lawrence River. To the farther side of 
the barrier lay an area of cheap land, 
rendered so through the indirectness of 
its street railway facilities. 

I believe the idea struck“ Dan” first. 
“Bill” went down to look it over. 
Then silence—a long, exasperating lull, 
during which only the drip, drip, of a 
brimful newspaper story coursed through 
the daily columns. But it spilled at last, 
right to the dregs. And the country read 
that day how Mackenzie and Mann had 
secretly purchased seven miles of dirt- 
cheap land back of the mountain—how 
they were to drive their railway into the 
heart of Montreal by tunneling the base 
of the hill; how the direct route thereby 
effected would send the value of the land 
purchase into thirty millions of profit by 
creating a new residential district within 
a few minutes’ trolley ride of the heart of 
the metropolis; how the brilliant engi- 
neering coup would take away the back- 
breaking burden of the tunnel’s cost, pay 
for the terminals, and leave a long line of 
money bags as a surplus for the company’s 
treasury. 

Sir Donald Mann is the unsung genius 
of the Canadian Northern combination. 
He receives few deputations; he seldom 
makes comments to the press; he is 
not the social ambassador of the system 
by any action or pretense; only recently 
has he bothered much with the political 
life of the western provinces or the Fed- 
eral Government. When people call 
round who talk too long or too circui- 
tously, “ Dan” blows a bombshell of cigar 
smoke half way across his room, and on 
occasions has been known to mutter big 
declamatory things that roll and rumble 
like a fretful tempest in the foothills. 
“Dan” Mann is deep-chested, solemn- 
eyed and reflective. A closely trimmed 
beard does its best to soften the lines of 
a Samson’s face, and in these latter days, 
with the increasing strokes of gray, the 
shadows are meeting the high lights upon 
a more amicable understanding. The 
head is set solid; its lines are not in the 
least degree apologetic; the eye is the 
master’s eye; the voice is the channel of 
muscular words;—some little flash of 
sunshine once in a long time, but usually 


his contact with his fellow men brings 
up the more austere reflections of the 

ature he has known with an impen:i 
intimacy. 

His physical strength has been Titanic. 
Once, while still a boy on his father. 
humble farm near Acton, Ontario, he s: 
off for town with a wagon load of gardc- 
truck. He had little difficulty in ds- 
posing of his stock and found himse:! 
with several hours of idleness before th: 
time of his return. His stroll sos 
brought him to the town commons, wher- 
the athletes of several counties were test- 
ing their skill at an annual tournamen: 
of sports. Young Daniel hung about th 
crowd for a while, then, unable to restrain 
his spirits, threw off his coat and entered 
his name in practically every event from 
throwing the discus, to wrestling, boxing 
and running. When he hitched up rhe 
team for home that night he was richer 
by forty dollars of cash and a china tez 
set. That physical dominance was in his 
case the complement to a massively 
formed intelligence. And it struck its 
roots with as much dissimilarity to hi: 
comrade Mackenzie as Cromwell showed 
to Cardinal Mazarin. 

ROBSON BLACK. 


Dr. Arnold Genthe 


HE schoolmen used to quarrel 

and split hairs over the problem 

of the donkey and the haystacks. 

If a hypothetical donkey were 

laced exactly equidistant between two 
haystack what would he do? To which 
would he turn? After debating the sub- 
ject for several centuries, they decided 
that he would do nothing. He would 
remain paralyzed in his tracks until 
starvation overtook him. All the more 
firmly would the solution hold if he stood 
equidistant among six or seven haystacks. 

They were wrong. For that problem 
found solution in the practical nineteenth 
century. Be it understood, by the way, 
that in the subsequent remarks no in- 
vidious parallel is intended between an 
immortal hypothetical donkey and an 
actual mortal human. 

As the nineteenth century hastened to 
its close, a young German sat gazing 
across San Francisco Bay and meditating 
upon the subject of his future. He was 
a tall, stalwart young man, with an un- 
Teutonic thatch of wavy black hair. 
Though weighted down with the title of 
Herr Doktor Arnold Genthe, he held his 
shoulders square and erect. Much as ] 
dislike to say this of any male Teuton, 
the truth must be told—he was hand- 
some. 

This was his problem: He had come to 
San Francisco as tutor for some fledgling 
German counts. The family was returnin 
to Germany, where the young men woul 
enter the gymnase and need no tutor. 
Herr Doktor Arnold Genthe had passed 
the early twenties and it was time for 
him to choose a career. And the trouble 
which lay at the bottom of his medita- 
tions was the number of careers, all prom- 
ising, which he might adopt. 

He was already a Ph. D. from the 
University of Jena, with trimmings from 
Berlin and the Sorbonne. He had quah- 
fied as a high philologist. Among the 
publications of the University of Jena 





Dr. Arnold Genthe 


The young German who could have been eminent in six distinguished careers, but chose a new one—photography. Like many 
other photographers he has pursued the elusive color photograph from nature, but unlike others he finally perfected the process. 
Three photographs are reproduced herewith, which show that the real color photograph has at last come. See pages 35, 62 and 63 
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was a treatise on the Authenticity of the 
Tenth Centu 
University of Erlange—a work so erudite 
that Professor West of Princeton is the 
‘only living American who has read it. 
Also, he had published *'Genthe's Dic- 
tionary of German Slang," still the stand- 
ard work on that subject. He need only 
return to Germany, apply for a job at 
some university or other, and become 
Herr Professor. In the course of his 


philological researches he had mastered 


eight languages, ancient and modern; 
therefore, teaching in American schools 
was another possibility. While in the 
university he had patched out his income 
by writing feuilleton romances for the 
German newspapers. Literature pre- 
sented her opening. Besides, he Pad 
mastered the English language in every 
shade and idiom. He could write it, as 
not one European in ten thousand ever 
‘can, without a trace of foreign flavor. 
And an editor of San Francisco was will- 
ing to try him out as a reporter. Early 
in life he had begun painting in water- 
colors. He still painted in odd hours, 
and his teachers advised him that he had 
reat talent. There was art, beckoning. 
I the university he had been a famous 
duellist; the network of scars under his 
front hair attested that. Further, he 
could split a card with a pistol bullet. 
So he might take up the profession of 
master-at-arms. 

Suddenly young Herr Doktor Arnold 
Genthe sprang up from the park bench 
from which he had been watching, with un- 
seeing eyes, the crest of misty Tamalpais. 

“I have it!” he cried in the purest poly- 
syllabic German. “The problem of the 
schoolmen is solved! Move up another 
stack!" 

Divided between abstract scholarship, 
teaching, literature, journalism, art and 
arms, he chose none of them. He pro- 
ceeded to the public library, took out all 
works, in all languages, on photography, 
bought a twelve-dollar kodak, learned from 
the clerk how it worked, proceeded to 
Chinatown, and became a photographer. 

Those were the days when we had just 
begun dimly to perceive that photogra- 

hy, in the beginning only a trade, may 
Icone an art. We were learning that 
the artist can eliminate the deadly liter- 
alness of the camera by subtle developing 
trays and printing frames, that certain 
effects baffle the brush but yield to the 
gelatine films, that the old, wonder-work- 
ing sun produces effects in light and 
shadow of which even Rembrandt never 
dreamed.  Genthe, working alone on the 
edge of our world, approaching pho- 
tography as an artist, not as a tradesman, 

erceived all these things from the first. 
Presently his studies of beautiful women 
had made a hit in San Francisco, which 
appreciates an artist as no other city of 

orth America; a year or two more, and 
he became founder of a school. When 
enthusiastic friends praised the work of 
this or that young art-photographer, they 
said: “Why, it’s better than Genthe!" 

Whatever Genthe’s general rank among 
the great photographers of the world, in 
one thing he always stood preéminent— 
the snapshot. e could take a bit of 
action at a street corner and transform 
it, by the time he had finished all his 
mysterious processes, into a genre work 
like the canvas of a Flemish master. His 


Luccan Codes of the 


negatives of old Chinatown—the only 
belongings which he saved from the San 
Francisco fire—are famous. Whenever 
his gallery business gave him traveling 
money, he used to wander afield to Mex- 
ico, to papan to Spain, to Morocco, 
looking for subjects; and the snap shots 
which he brought back from these jour- 
neys were no lower in merit than his 
Chinatown work. 

Color they had not, of course; and with 
the heart of a painter he longed for color. 
Presently Lumière learned to photograph 
colors on a glass positive; later others 
worked out a perfected process for trans- 
ferring these glass positives to a printer’s 
half-tone plates, and finally to the printed 
page. Strangely enough, the one thing 
which science has not yet solved is a prac- 
tical process for making ordinary photo- 
graphic prints in color. 

owever, you can register colors on 


glass, which was enough for Genthe. 


rom that time, snapshots in black and 
white became pot-boilers to him. He 
threw all his enthusiasm into color work. 
His longing for a wider field led him over 
the course which most California artists, 
native or naturalized, take in time—he 
came to New York. Thousands of nega- 
tives, in a vast range of color subjects, 
attest his zeal. Into them has gone the 
same subtlety of vision, the same genius 
for elimination, which marks his snap- 
shots. And this year his work received one 
of those little tributes which count more 
with artists than the decorations of kings. 

The scientific men are working hard 
with the problem of making photographic 

rints from color negatives. It is a race. 

alf a dozen groups in different coun- 
tries are on the problem; before this 
article appears in THE AMERICAN Mac- 
AZINE it may be solved. Now a certain 
American, of a turn both scientific and 
artistic, has come nearest the solution. 
“My hand is on the door-knob,” he says. 
And this man bestowed the perfect tribute 
last year by asking to make the first real 
color print from a Genthe negative. 

Herr Doktor Arnold Genthe has not 
entirely forgotten his other talents, only 
they are avocations now. He stops 
occasionally in his night wanderings 
through New York to astonish the loaf- 
ers of a Bowery shooting gallery with his 
control over pistol bullets is “ Dic- 
tionary of German Slang,” after twenty 
years, has been revised for a new edition. 
Slow people, those Germans; an Ameri- 
can dictionary of slang would need revis- 
ing every three months! Now and then 
he puts forth a monograph on philology 
or an article on photography. When e 
went snapshooting in Japan, he learned 
Japanese in his spare time. Having mas- 
tered it to his satisfaction after three 
months or so, he filled out the rest of his 
stay by getting a superficial knowledge 
of primitive Aino. In short, while he 
does his steady eating at the new hay- 
stack, he nibbles now and then at the ok 
ones. WILL IRWIN. 





Nina Wilcox Putnam 


s EVOLT, not reform," is the ener- 
getic advice NinaWilcox Putnam 
gives to those women who, groan- 


ing under the whimsical whip of 
Fashion, seek escape by planning garments 


which will look like those the tvrar 
orders but have none of their evils— .- 
difficult a matter as telling a wise man. 
lie which looks like the truth! Mr. 
Putnam has taken her own medicine. St: 
does not claim t'at it is easy to take. 
only that it prod::ces the effects she sough: 
The story of her experience is in the f-- 
lowing letter written in reply to Miss 1.:- 
bell’s article on “Woman and Her Ra- 
ment” in this magazine last August. 

“For the last four years,” Mrs. Putnar: 
cells Miss Tarbell, the question of fem- 
inine dress, its absurdity, its discomfor. 
its disproportionate expense, has been 
troubling me, as doubtless it has troublec 
wiser heads for more time than I know cf. 
and the result of my contemplation of 
the subject has been the somewhat ten- 
tative wearing of a garment which seers 
to meet with most, if not all, of m 
requirements. 

‘Although this dress is modest and 
beautiful, and devoid of most of those 
accessories which have for years been the 
subject of ridicule by the comic press and 
the greater part of the masculine pope 
lation, my wearing of it has been litri 
less than martyrdom, simply because : 
is radically different from the run of gar- 
ments worn by women. 

“Perhaps you would like an idea of 
how it is made. I will tell you. Tte 
dress is cut of a material fifty odd inche 
wide, and is double the length from m 
shoulder to my instep. It is folded ona. 
and a slit (not a hole) sufficiently lor: 
to permit my head to come through « 
cut in the center, and finished with er- 
broidery or a bit of braid. The sik 
seams are sewn up, leaving only room 
enough for my head and arm to come 
through and have free play, and are fin- 
ished to match the neck. The bottom 
is hemmed, and the garment complete- 
the work of not more than half an hour. 
minus embroidery. What would be sir- 
pler or more sensible? There is no fitainr. 
not a button nor hook and eve, no tre- 
some cutting, no irrelevant ornamenta- 
tion. I am covered from head to feu: 
without the use of ten to twenty hideous. 
uncomfortable and unnecessary garment. 
and sans the vulgarizing shapes of the 
modern fashions. My hips and my bust 
are not accentuated, nor are any of m 
movements or natural functions hir- 
dered. My feet are bare, and I wc 
sandals, especially designed for comfor. 
and protection, which cost me one dolla: 
a pair. My dresses are of raw silk œ 
brocade; can easily be washed and ironed. 
and can cost as little as two dollars apiece 
Needless to say, no corset is necessar 
with this form of garment—and | am : 
stout woman at that. It is extreme 
becoming; otherwise, I assure you. i 
would not wear it. . 

“Now I confess this ts not a practica: 
dress for the city street in winter (I an 
working at another for that purpose). bu: 
otherwise it meets all the requirement: 
of beauty, comfort, hygiene and econem:. 
and is conveniently suitable for my pr- 
fession and those following one of . 
similar nature. Yet what is the conse 
quence of my honest experiment. . 
begin with, I am told that wearing it > 
an affectation, that it is a pose, a desr: 
for notoriety. Even my best friend: 
seem to suspect me of this. I am stare 
at and jeered at if I appear upon th 











Original Color Photograph by Arnold Genthe 

This picture is reproduced direct from a Lumière autochrome plate without retouching.’ 
The plate is first coated with a layer of transparent microscopic starch grains, dyed 
orange, red, green and violet. 


Any color, even the most delicate nuances, can be faith- 
fully rendered, if the time of exposure and development has been gauged correctly 
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Nina Wilcox Putnam 


Author and ardent leader of feminine rebellion against the tyranny of Fashion 
in Dress. ‘‘Revolt, not reform,” is her advice to women. Mrs. Putnam has dis- 
covered and herself adopted a costume that is beautiful, healthy and cheaply made 





street; and even at the opera, where I am 
assuredly one of the most fully covered 
females present, the air is so full of hostile 
criticism as to make me self-conscious 
and uncomfortable. Even on my own 
grounds in my country home I am made 
to feel a pariah, a curiosity, and people 
*stare at the house itself as though a savage 
lived there. Several dear, prim old coun- 
try ladies have even cut my acquaintance 
because they find my clothes “indecent!” 
One gentleman, whose opinion on most 
subjects I respect, informed me that it 
was not respectable to be so individual; 
and another, who is both related to me 
and fond of me, has been in a terribly 
upset condition about what he calls my 
‘eccentricity,’ even though he knows that 
my health, which used to be extremely 
delicate, has been, by my doctor’s word, 
vastly improved through my new cos- 
tume. At best, my friends excuse me on 
the grounds that a writer is always pecu- 
liar; and the admiration which my artist 
friends have given unstintedly has been 
purely because of its beauty—never as 
a reform measure. 
“One of the most puzzling sides to my 
experiment has been the attitude of those 
people who are fond of me and who know 
of my condition of health. They would 
all be satisfied that I should wear con- 
ventional garments without a corset— 
and look a guy! But a beautiful drapery 
is a matter for ridicule and disapproval.” 
It is comforting to know dac since 
this letter was written many of Mrs. Put- 
nam's sternest critics have become recon- 
ciled to her gown, moreover that the gown 
is making converts on its merits. A 
few weeks ago a paragraph describing it 
went through the newspapers. A con- 
tinuous stream of letters kàs been flowing 
in ever since, letters showing how keenly 
hundreds of women feel the folly and bur- 
den of the tyranny to which they submit. 
Mrs. Putnam does not seek to make 
converts to her garment, but rather to 
the principle which has induced her to 
wear it. Revolt, she says, against these 
things which you are expected to do sim- 
ply g sare others do them. If your 
common sense, your taste, and your cir- 
cumstances cry out against a demand 
made upon you by some outside arbitrary 
power, make a beck for liberty. Her 

own is her particular break for liberty, 

ut she does not pretend to say it would 
solve another woman's dress problem. 
She simply claims for herself the right 
to wear it. 

As might be expected, the woman who 
has had the courage to wear the dress she 
wanted to, has had the courage for other 
things. Indeed, it was a plucky and suc- 
cessful fight for health that led to her 
gown. Some four years ago she was told 
that she would not live two years—tuber- 
culosis. Her home was an apartment on 
one of the most crowded corners of New 
York City. She could not leave it, so 
she rigged a tent on the roof and for 
eighteen months spent days and nights 
there. At the end of the time she re- 
turned to active life a sound woman. 
But she came back with a hatred of tight 
garments. She believed them dangerous 
to her health, and hence this story. 

Mrs. Putnam's fire is, as might be ex- 
ected, that of youth—she is only twenty- 
our. She believes in self-support, and has 

achieved it. PMT: 





Smoke 


Man, creature of God, who taught you 
Who taught you 
A man.—ARSENE HOUSSAYE 


friendship ? 
hatred? 


A dog. 


By John A. Moroso 


Illustrations by F. E. Schoonover 


IMMIE Kelley’s little girl Ellen 

come in with his dinner about 

twelve o'clock. As soon as Jimmie 

takes the eats from her hands and 
kisses her, she runs over to me and be- 
gins to say nice things, so I kissed her 
on her nose. 

“Leave "im alone!” Jimmie yells to 
the kid. ‘‘He’s in bad.” 

She pulled back from me, and I beat 
it to Mamie’s stall and got comfortable 
between Mamie’s hind legs. I knew she 
wouldn’t budge as long as I was there, so 
I moved up after a little while to her 
front legs. She reached down and nosed 
me and told me things would be all right 
after a bit. There’s lots of fine human 
beings, but there ain’t any born yet that 
is as good a friend to a fire dog as a fire 
horse is. 

I tucked down close to Mamie’s left 
hoof and listened. 

"What's the matter with Smoke?" 
I heard Ellen' ask her daddy. 

“Violating the rules and regulations 
again," he said. “I had to beat him this 
morning, and I'll beat him every time 
he does it." 

Ellen looked like she was going to cry, 
but her old man didn't notice it, as he 
was swallowing a can of hot soup. It 
smelled good. 

“T brought him two bones, Pop," 
says Ellen, after watching her old man 
get around the eats. 

“Thats all right," 
"Leave them with me." 

Ellen began to whimper, and so I 
whimpered, and Mamie got uneasy and 
kicked the side of the stall an awful wal- 


lop. 

It looked like we was all in bad. The 
only thing we had to be thankful for 
was the weather. The engine-house doors 
were wide open, and a nice cool breeze 
swept through the stalls. 

ing! 

The chain in front of Mamie dropped. 

The gong was sounding our call on a 
third alarm, and the men came shooting 
down the brass pole like lightning, one 
on top of the other. 

. Jimmie grabbed Ellen and tossed her 
in a corner as he dropped his eats. 

Mamie was under the harness, in the 
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says Jimmie. 


center, in one half-second, her collar 
snapped tight, and she ready to make the 
big lunge that would start us all off. 
Prince, just as white as she was, and Togo, 
looking like a snow horse, flanked her 
and began slapping the floor with their 
iron shoes to get the right feel of it for 
the start. 

Number Sixty-four is the heaviest 
steamer in the department, and there 
ain't anything in New York can touch 
our team, Prince on the left, Mamie in 
the middle, and Togo on the right. 

The second alarm had sounded twenty 
minutes before, and when the third 
came to call us out we knew that there 
was some fire to fight, and that it had 
the goats of the companies already on the 
job. The fire was down in the oil-and- 
pn. section below the old Brooklyn 

ridge. If it was a paint-house that 
meant sore eyes for everybody, firemen, 
horses, cops, and dogs. Paint-smoke 
cuts like a knife, and the more water 
you pour on bursting barrels and cans 
the more hell comes from them. 

Jimmie's kid was safe in the corner, 
and stood there without fidgeting. 
There ain't any fireman’s little girl 
afraid of the noise and the rush when we 
make the start. Jimmie was up in the 
driver’s seat with the reins in his hands, 
and leaning over Mamie’s big white 
back. 

I ran out and cleared the way for the 
steamer. I whooped it up as loud as I 
could, and started the Fulton Street ped- 
dlers running for cover. I nipped one 
of the slow ones on the heel, and he hol- 
lered. Ail the truck-drivers heard me 
and pulled in to the curbs; and that part 
of my job was done, and done right. All 
my people were in the fire department, 
and my Grandmother Blaze had a repu- 
tation when she passed in, believe me. 
Her picture hangs on the wall in the com- 
missioner's office at headquarters. 

We had a down grade on Fulton Street 
to William, and our team was good and 
fresh. We made some fast time and 
turned north on William. I was keeping 
close to Mamie's nose all along the first 
stretch, but I knew what a mean street 
William was. The cross streets are so 
narrow and close together that any min- 
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ute a truck might roll out in front of 
us. So spread myself and took a half- 
block lead on Number Sixty-four. 

At Beekman Street I got the sting of 
the paint-smoke, and saw that the blaze 
was down near Pearl I turned east, 
whooping it up for fair, and sending all 
the people and vehicles out of the middle 
of the road. Jimmie brought the steam- 
er around the sharp corner with a rush 
and without touching the stand-pipe or 
the curb. There ain't a man in the uni- 
form can touch Jimmie for handling a 
team and steamer as big as ours. "He 
keeps a whip in the socket, but only be- 
cause the regulations say keep one. If 
the regulations told him to drive with 
one eye shut he would shut one eye. 
That's Jimmie. He's got red hair, and 
he sticks to the regulations. 

I saw him twist his mouth down in the 
corner, and I knew he was jollying Mamie 
about being slow. The old girl spread 
out a little. Prince was ‘slow, and she 
turned her pink nose around, as she 
pulled away, and, snapped him on the 
the jaw. The old man come to life and 
began to work harder. Togo, never 
thinks of anything but getting to a fire, 
and Mamie had no kick on his work. 

Number Sixty-four was coming down 
the Beekman Street grade to Pearl faster 
than any steamer ever went over a street 
in this big town of New York, and so I 
lit out to increase my distance, knowing 
there would be danger. The big engine 
belched and screamed as she come along, 
and the bell of the hose-wagon behind 
her kept banging away. But it all 
didn't count for much. The elevated 
trains over Pearl Street and the big grind 
of the bridge trains above them would 
drown any kind of noise. The breeze 
was ‘blowing from the river, and the 
smoke got thicker as we ran along. 

I could see Jimmie's eyes watching 
me over Mamie's white ears as they went 
up and down, for he depended on me to 
keep the way clear for him. I wheeled 
every two bounds to make sure that 
things were right in both directions. 
Suddenly Jimmie stood up and began 
sawing on the reins. I turned a half 
somersault to rubber for the trouble, 
and, holy Cerberus, if there wasn't a 
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kid no bigger than myself toddling out 
in the street! 

The baby was about five feet from the 
curb and just getting under way to cross 
the street. About our more steps and 
it would have been right in line for death. 
Everybody on the sidewalks was watch- 
ing the big engine come down the grade, 
and the little one was so small that no- 
body noticed it. There was only one 
thing to do. I jumped for that kid and 
hit it right in the breast with all my 
weight. It let out a yell and fell back 
to the curb. Number Sixty-four had 
pom of room, and I saw Jimmie settle 

ack slowly in his seat and lean over 
Mamie's back again with a grin on his face. 

We pulled up in one of the short streets 
down in the swamp section, and of all the 
smells I ever got this one was the limit. 
A big wholesale paint-house was one 
sheet of flame, and the fire had spread to 
a hide-and-leather warehouse next door. 
When you mix the smell of burning oil 
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and paint with burning hide and hair, 

and have to rush right into it and stay in 

it until the chief orders a retreat, just put 

it down as coming from old Smoke that, 

whether you're a man, a horse, or a dog, 

m know that you're earning your 
eep. 

Tanis was off his seat in one jump 
and loosening the bits of the horses. He 
stopped long enough to give me a slap 
on the shoulder for getting that kid 
out his way, and I felt mighty good. 
What's a bute between old friends 
anyhow? 

ut there wasn’t any time for talking 
or tail-wagging. The sparks were fall- 
ing through the smoke and smell, and 
Jimmie covered the team up to the eyes. 
Croker was right there on the job, and he 
was the maddest chief that ever tackled 
a fire. There was only one thing that 





ever got him to cussing out real loud, and 
that was when a fire got beyond four 
walls in the down-town section. - 

There wasn’t any use wasting time on 
the paint-fire. There was nothing left 
there but burning oil, white-hot iron, 
and red-hot walls. The fire in the hide- 
and-hair layout was on the sixth floor, 
right under the roof. It had eaten in 
through the eaves, and had a good hold 
on the roof timbers and the stuff piled 
up close to them. . 

The men were dropping like flies from 
the smoke. It cut boles in their lungs 
and made their eyes hang down on their 
black faces. There was ambulances from 
Gouverneur, Saint Vincent, and the 
Hudson Street hospitals. The doctors 





would cart off our crowd and cool ’em 
off and find places for them where they 
could breathe right. 

Nellie,—and she’s a daisy,—the mas- 
cot of Number Seventy engine, come 
wagging over to me and told me that 
Croker was working all hands on account 
of the crews being crippled by smoke. 
Her driver, Mike Tiernan, and Jimmie 
Kelley, she said, would all be up in the 
hide-and-hair building in about three 
seconds. The cops would look out for 
the horses. 

I was telling Nellie that she was some 
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I jumped for that kid and hit it . . 


. with all my 
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mascot when I heard Croker yell through 
his megaphone and saw the battalion 
chiefs beginning to get their men to- 
gether. 

I asked her if she was going to follow 
Mike, and she said she was going to fol- 
low him if she got the chance, but that 
the men had been kicking her around 
for a half-hour, and she knew she was 

oing to get a beating when they got 
ack to the house. She asked me what 
I was going to do. 

“Well,” T told her, “I’m just going to 
go as far as the regulations let me. 
got a beating this morning myself. In 
my company they let the mascot go as 
far as the floor beneath the fighting-line. 
I been in this business all my life, and my 
Grandmother Blaze has her picture hang- 
ing in the commissioner's ofies Jimmie 

ives me an awful beating every time I 
Fak the rules, but there is no telling 
what will happen in a fire like this one. 
Ill keep after Jimmie and stay on the 
floor below him if nothing happens, but 
if anything happens the regulations won’t 
stand a chance.” 

Just then Jimmie turned his helmet 
and beat it into the hide-and-hair layout. 


I 


AY, if you can imagine every man in 

Sixty-four Company doing something 
terrible wrong and all being sent to hell 
at once, that would put an end to hell. 
Our crew would put out the whole big 
fire and then wet down the cinders. 
They’re smoke-eaters. They just live 
on it. I’ve seen Sixty-four get away 
with gases in a big drug-house blaze right 
in this block that would kill Mamie to 


sniff, and Mamie has lungs and then some 
more lungs. 

I waited until the hose-lines were 
stretched in the hide-and-hair build- 
ing, and then sneaked in and followed 
them. I knew that there would be noz- 
zles at the other end, and that my Jimmie 
would be right there with a big piece of 
brass in his hands. He ain’t afraid of 
anything except a trial before the com- 
missioner for violating rules and regu- 
lations. He is a fireman, and he’s had 
medals pinned on him by the mayor. I 
seen them in his flat on Rose Street. 

I got up to the fifth floor and remem- 
bered the beating I got in the morning. 
So I stopped there. Jimmie and the 
crew was up on the sixth, and there was 
some smoke. It cut at your throat like 
the sharp teeth of a young bull-terrier. 
I had to stay there and eat it, and I had 
lots of time to think over things, for the 
bunch up-stairs would never retreat un- 
til they got the word from the foreman, 
and the foreman never slips it to them 
until a battalion chief or Croker himself 
shouts it. 

I was thinking over things when along 
comes a white patch to the head of the 
stairs. Never mind how black it is, you 
can tell a fire chief. He wears a white 
helmet and white rubbers, coat and all. 
It was Croker. He was feeling the hose 
with his feet and going up to the fight- 
ing-line. 1 beat it over to one side, and 
he passed me without knowing that I was 
there. I felt a little easier about Jimmie. 
When Croker was chief and was around 
at a fire, there wasn’t a man, horse, or 
dog didn’t feel better for seeing him. He 
used to swear something awful, and chew 
cigars, and spit around enough to put 
out a one-alarm; but he was one fire- 
fighter. 

He went up to the top, and the smell 
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of hide and hair got worse. I was strang- 
ling, and so hunted around for a hose- 
coupling that leaked. I got one and 
found the puddle, and stuck my nose in 
it and kept it there. That's one of the 
first things a department mascot gets 
next to. You can take any Dalmatian 
that’s born in the business and lock him 
in a gay charade with a bucket of water, 
and he'l come out alive as long as the 
water has any air in it. 

I could hear the men up-stairs scram- 
bling around, and the ax crew began to 
make some noise. But there wasn't 
anything about that to worry me, and | 
fell to thinking over things again. The 
regulations always keep me guessing. 
Now this one about a dog staying on the 
the floor below the fireman might mean 
all right for mutts, but it don't do any 
good with a dog that was born in an 
engine-house. The idea of that rule is 
that when the time comes for a retreat a 
fireman might stumble over the mascot 
and not be able to get up and make the 
get-away. Nobody ever stumbled over 
me, or over my mother, or my father, and 
my Grandmother Blaze—but I told you 
about her picture up at headquarters. 
Before Blaze croaked from old age she 
told me a lot of things. She said that if 
the smoke was so thick she couldn't see, 
and if it was a hide or paint fire, and she 
couldn't get the scent of her driver, she 
could feel just where he was. She told 
me that if I got to love the people around 
me I could sense things and in just 
where they were and what was happen- 
ing to them, even if they were miles 
away. She was right. 

I was thinking about the old lady when 
something told me that things weren't 
right up above. I knew that the crew 
was losing out in the fight, and I was cer- 
tain of it when three men come stagger- 
ing down with axes and began to smash 
at the windows. They knocked them out 
ina jiffy,and the smoke come rushing by 
like a cloud, but some air come in, and 
took my nose out of the puddle. -There 
was a little light too. 

I saw Mike Tiernan, Nellie's boss, 
stick his head out of a window, and signal. 
Then he leaned far over and put a hand 





I felt Jimmie's hand touch my back. He was trying to follow me 
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o his ear. I knew what that meant. He 
vas getting the order to beat it. I felt the 
loor under me getting warm. The fire 
1ad mushroomed down from the eaves, 
1ad chewed up the laths back of the 
»lastering, and was eating away at the 
»eams under the fifth floor. 

Tiernan turned and rushed up-stairs, 
zelling the order to retreat. I began to 
‘eel uneasy. I seen Croker, many a time, 
ump just a second before a roof dropped, 
ifter getting all the men away, but I 
seen Jimmie Kelley stick on a fire job so 
ong that I begun to hate him. 

'The men come jumping down, all 
coughing and choking. Croker was stag- 
gering like he had begun a hard souse. 

immie was the last to come down, and 
as he come I heard a crash. The base 
ins of the stairs, under the floor, had 
urned out. There was a sprinkle of 
warm water, and I knew that the fire had 
reached the hose the men had just 
dropped. 
he top of a ladder poked over the 
window-sill, and the men, some of them 
on all fours, like dogs, went for it and 
crawled over to the outside. 

I wagged over to Jimmie, and brushed 
against his leg to remind him that I had 
stuck to regulations. The smoke was 
thicker with the fall of the stairs, and it 
was getting hotter. 

The patch of light, where the window 
was, went out, the smoke was so thick. 
Jimmie dropped to his knees and began 
to feel his way with his hands. The fire 
in the beams under our floor began to 
work through, and every now and then 
I would get singed. Jimmie was cough- 
ing awful hard, and I heard him say, 
“Mother in heaven! Mother in heaven!" 
Something was wrong with him, for his 
mother ain't in heaven. She's in the flat 
around on Rose Street, right opposite 
Johnny Murphy's ‘‘Little Six” saloon, 
where Duane Street ends. 

The regulations required me to go 
down to the fourth floor when the fight- 

ing-line retreated to the fifth, but regu- 
lations is meant for nice, quiet times. 
My pal was up against it on the fifth 
floor, and I guess I know my place. I'll 
take my beating. Nellie is going to get 
hers to-night, and there is some conso- 
lation in. that. 

I felt Jimmie’s hand touch my back. 
He was trying to follow me. A big red 
gout came out of the floor, and I see the 
window again. The top of the ladder 
begun to move back. They must have 
thought that Jimmie was safe below. I 
left my pal and bounced to the window, 
and, believe me, I whooped it up louder 
than I ever did while on the run to 
a fire. 

The bunch on the street heard me, and 
Skinny Deevers, our foreman, recognized 
my voice. I saw him begin to dance 
around, and then the top of the ladder 
fell back in place. 

Skinny came up like a squirrel, and 
five men took their places on the rungs 
below him. When Skinny reached the 
sill he tried to grab me, but I ducked and 
began barking to him. He swiped at me 
again, but I pulled back and barked some 
more. Then another sheet of flame 
come out of the floor, and I ran to Jimmie. 
The foreman bounced in the window 
when he saw my boss, and pulled him to 
the ladder in three yanks. 





He come up to the top rung and 
pulled me off the window-sill, and 
down we went together 


The floor began to sag. Something 
was giving away. I got my nose to the 
air as Skinny passed Jimmie down, and 
it was good air I guess. 

I heard the chief shouting up for Skin- 
ny to hustle, but Skinny knew his busi- 
ness, and he wasn’t going to run any 
chance of dropping my boss: five floors 
to the sidewalk. He was that sure and 
easy in every grip that it’s up to me never 
to forget that man. 

The floor sagged again, and I crawled 
to the window-sill. 

Skinny was following my boss as the 
men passed him along, and he was down 
to the third floor. All I could do was to 
wag my tail on the hot window-sill, 
hoping he would hear it and know I was 
thanking him. 

Suddenly Skinny turned and began to 
climb up the ladder again. I heard 
Croker shout to him to come back, and, 
according to regulations, it was up to him 
to retreat, even if his own brother was in 
the building. 

But he didn’t mind the regulations. 
He come up to the top rung and pulled 
me off the window-sill, and down we 
went together, me holding to his shoulder 
like little Ellen used to hang on to my 
pete shoulder when she was a baby and 

er mother used to bring her around to 
the engine-house of an afternoon. 
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“Surely it is good to be alive at a time like this!” 





The Friendly Road 


By David Grayson 


Illustrations dy Thomas Fogarty 


The Undiscovered Country 


N SOME strange deep way there is 

no experience of my whole pilgrim- 

age that I look back upon with so 

much wistful affection as I do upon 
the events of the day—the day and the 
wonderful night—which followed my long 
visit with the forlorn Clark family upon 
their hill farm. At first.I hesitated about 
including an account of it here because it 
contains so little of what may be called 
thrilhng or amusing incident. 

“They want only the lively stories of 
my adventures,” I said to myself, and 
I was at the point of pushing my notes 
to the edge of the cable where (had I 
let go) they would have fallen into the 
convenient oblivion of the waste-basket. 
But something held me back. 

“No,” said I, TII tell it; if it meant so 
much to me, it may mean something to 
the friends who are following these lines." 

For, after all, it is not what goes on 
outside of a man, the clash and clatter 
of superficial events, that arouses our 
deepest interest, but what goes on inside. 
Consider then that in this narrative I 
shall open a little door in my heart and 
let you look in, if you care to, upon the 
experiences of a day and a night in which 
I was supremely happy. 

If you had chanced to be passing, that 
crisp spring morning, you would have 
seen a traveler on foot with a gray bag 
on his shoulder, swinging along the coun- 
try road; and you might have been 
astonished to see him lift his hat at you 
and wish you a good morning. You 
might have turned to look back at him, 
as you passed, and found him turning 
also to look back at you—and wishing he 
might know you. But you would not 
have known what he was chanting under 
his breath as he tramped (how little we 


know of a man by the shabby coat he 
wears), nor how keenly he was enjoy- 
ing the light airs and the warm sunshine 
of that fine spring morning. 

After leaving the hill farm he had 
walked five miles up the valley, had 
crossed the ridge at a place called the 
Little Notch, where all the world lay 
stretched before him like the open palm 
of his hand, and had come thus to the 
boundaries of the Undiscovered Country. 
He had been for days troubled with the 
deep problems of other people, and it 
seemed to him this morning as though a 
great stone had been rolled from the door 
of his heart, and that he was entering 
upon a new world—a wonderful, high, 
free world. And, as he tramped, certain 
lines of a stanza long ago caught up in 
his memory from some forgotten page 
came up to his lips, and these were the 
words (you did not know as you passed) 
that he was chanting under his breath 
as he tramped, for they seemed charged 
with the spirit of the hour: 


I've bartered my sheets for a starlit bed; 

I've traded my meat for a crust of bread; 

I've changed my book for a sapling cane, 
- And I'm off to the end of the world again. 


In the Undiscovered Country that 
morning it was wonderful how fresh the 
spring woods were, and how the birds 
sang in the trees, and how the brook 
sparkled and murmured at the roadside. 
The recent rain had washed the atmos- 
phere until it was as clear and sparkling 
and heady as new wine, and the footing 
was firm and hard. As one tramped he 
could scarcely keep from singing or 
shouting aloud for the very joy of the day. 

“I think," I said to myself, “I’ve 
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never been in a better country," and it 
did not seem to me I cared to know where 
the gray road ran, nor how far away the 
blue hills were. 

“Tt is wonderful enough anywhere 
here," I said. 


AND presently I turned from the road 

and climbed a gently sloping hillside 
among oak and chestnut trees. The 
earth was well carpeted for my feet, and 
here and there upon the hillside, where 
the sun came through the green roof of 
foliage, were warm splashes of yellow 
light, and here and there, on shadier 
slopes, the new ferns were spread upon 
the earth like some lacy coverlet. 
finally sat down at the foot of a tree 
where through a rift in the foliage in the 
valley below I could catch a glimpse in 
the distance of the meadows and the 
misty blue hills. I was glad to rest, just 
rest, for the two previous days of hard 
labor, the labor and the tramping, had 
wearied me, and I sat for a long time 
quietly looking about me, scarcely think- 
ing at all, but seeing, hearing, smelling— 
feeling the spring morning, and the woods, 
and the hills, and the patch of sky I 
could see. 

For a long, long time T sat thus, but 
finally my mind began to flow again, and 
I thought how fine it would be if I had 
some good friend there with me to enjoy 
the perfect surroundings—some friend 
who would understand! And I thought 
of the Vedders with whom I had so re- 
cently spent a wonderful day; and I 
wished that they might be with me; 
there were so many things to be said— 
to be left unsaid. Upon this it occurred 
to me, suddenly, whimsically, and I ex- 
claimed aloud: 
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a hy, I'll just call them 
up! 

Half turning to the trunk 
of the tree where I sat, I 
placed one hand to my ear 
and the other to my lips and 
said: 

“Hello, Central, give me 
Mr. Vedder.” 

I waited a moment, smil- 
ing a little at my own ab- 
surdity and yet quite 
captivated by the enter- 
prise. 

“Is this Mr. Vedder? Oh, 
Mrs. Vedder! Well, this is 
David Grayson.” .. . 

“Yes, the very same. 
A bad penny, a rolling 
stone”... 

“Yes. I want you both 
to come here as quickly as 
you can. I have the most 
important news for you. 
The mountain laurels are 
blooming, and the raspber- 
ries are already setting their 
fruit. Yes, yes, and in the 
fields—all around here, to- 
day—there are wonderful 
white patches of daisies, and 
from where I sit I can see 
an old meadow as yellow as 
gold with buttercups. And 
the bobolinks are hovering 
over the low spots. Oh, 
but it is fine here—and we are not to- 
gether!” . .. 

“No; I cannot give exact directions. 
But take the Long Road and turn at the 
turning by the tulip-tree, and you will 
find me at home. Come right in without 
knocking." 


I HUNG up the receiver. For a single 
instant it had seemed almost true, and 
indeed I believe—I wonder— 

Some day, I thought, just a bit sadly, 
for I shall probably not be here then— 
some day, we shall be able to call our 
friends through space and time. Some 
day we shall discover that marvelously 
simple coherer by which we may better 
utilize the mysterious ether of love. 

For a time I was sad with thoughts 
of the unaccomplished future, and then 
I reflected that if I could not call up the 
Vedders so informally I could at least 

. write down a few paragraphs which 
would give them some faint impression 
of that time and place. But I had no 
sooner taken out my note-book and 
put down a sentence or two than I stuck 
fast. How foolish and feeble written 
words are anyway! With what glib 
facility they describe, but how inade- 
quately they convey, A thousand times 

I have thought to myself, “ Lord, if only 

I could cerite!” 

Not being able to write I turned, as I 
have so often turned before, to some good 
old book, trusting that I might find in 
the writing of another man what I lacked 
in my own. I took out my battered copy 
of Montaigne and, opening it at random, 
as I love to do, came, as luck would have 
it, upon a chapter devoted to coaches, 
in which there is much curious (and 
worthless) information, darkened with 
Latin quotations. This reading had an 
unexpected effect upon me. 

I could not seem to keep my mind 





It was amazing how Montaigne sparkled and 
crackled when he was well lighted 


down upon the printed page; it kept 
bounding away at the sight of the distant 
hills, at the sound of a woodpecker on 
a dead stub which stood near me, and at 
the thousand and one faint rustlings, 
creepings, murmurings, tappings, which 
animate the mystery of the forest. How 
dull indeed appeared the printed page in 
comparison with the book of life, how 
shut-in its atmosphere, how tinkling and 
distant the sound of its voices. Suddenly 
I shut my book with a snap. 

"Musty coaches and Latin quota- 
tions!" I exclaimed. ‘‘Montaigne’s no 
writer for the open air. He belongs at a 
study fire on a quiet evening!” 

I had anticipated, when I started out, 
many a pleasant hour by the roadside or 
in the woods with my books, but this 
was almost the first opportunity I had 
found for reading (as it was almost the 
last), so full was the present world of 
stirring events. As for poor old Mon- 
taigne, [ have been out ol harmon with 
him ever since, nor have I wanted hin in 
the intimate case at my elbow. 

After a long time in the forest, and the 
sun having reached the high heavens, I 
gathered up my pack and set forth again 
along the slope of the hills—not hurrying, 
just drifting and enjoying every sight 
and sound. And thus walking I came in 
sight, through the trees, of a glistening 
pool of water and made my way straight 
toward it. 


A MORE charming spot I have rarely 
seen. In some former time an old 
mill had stood at the foot of the little 
valley, and a ruinous stone dam still held 
the water in a deep, quiet pond between 
two round hills. Above it a brook ran 
down through the woods, and below, 
with a pleasant musical sound, the water 
dripped over the mossy stone lips of the 
dam and fell into the rocky pool below. 


Nature had long ago heair: 
the wounds of men; she ba 
half covered the ruined mS 
with verdure, had softene- 
the stone walls of the daz 
with mosses and licher: 
and had crept down t- 
steep hillside and was nc: 
leaning so far out over rt- 
pool that she could see he 
reflection in the quiet ware: 

Near the upper end of c 
pond | found a clear wh: 
sand-bank, where no dout 
a thousand fishermen ha 
stood, half hidden by t» 
willows, to cast for trout © 
the pool below. I intende: 
merely to drink and moister 
my face, but as I knelt b 
the pool and saw my refe- 
tion in the clear water | 
wanted something mor: 
than that! In a moment | 
had thrown aside my ba; 
and clothes and found m+- 
self wading naked into th: 
water. 

It was cold! I stood a mo- 
ment there in the sunny air, 
the great world open arouné 
me,shuddering,for I dreaded 
the plunge—and then 
with a run, a shout and . 
splash I took the deep water 
Oh, but it was fine! Wir: 
long, deep strokes I carried myself fair 
to the middle of the pond. The first chi! 
was succeeded by a tingling glow, and 
I can convey no idea whatever of the 
glorious sense of exhilaration I had. | 
swam with the broad front stroke, | 
swam on my side, head half submerged. 
with a deep under stroke, and I rolled 
over on my back and swam with thc 
water lapping my chin. Thus I came te 
the end of the pool near the old dam, 
touched my feet on the bottom, gave 3 
primeval whoop, and dove back into 
the water again. I have rarely expen- 
enced keener physical joy. After swim- 
ming thus boisterously for a time, | 
quieted down to long, leisurely strokes. 
conscious of the water playing across m) 
shoulders and smging at my ears, and 
finally, reaching the center of the pond. 
I turned over on my back and, paddlinz 
lazily, watched the slow procession .: 
light clouds across the sunlit openings 
of the trees above me. Away up in the 
sky I could see a hawk slowly swimming 
about (in his element as I was in mine . 
and nearer at hand, indeed fairly in the 
thicket about the pond, I could hear 2 
wood-thrush singing. 

And so, shaking the water out of m; 
hair and swimming with long and leisurc!: 
strokes, I returned to the sand-bank, and 
there, standing in a spot of warm sun- 
shine, I dried myself with the towe: 
from my bag. And I said to myself: 

“Surely it is good to be alive at a ume 
like this!” 

Slowly I drew on my clothes, idling 
there in the sand, and afterward I found 
an inviting spot in an old meadow where 
I threw myself down on the grass under 
an apple-tree and looked up into the 
shadowy places in the foliage above me. 
I felt a delicious sense of physical well- 
being, and I was pleasantly tired. 

So I lay there—and the next thing | 
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knew, I turned over, feeling cold and 
stiff, and opened my eyes upon the dusky 
shadows of late evening. I had been 
sleeping for hours! 


HE next few minutes (or was it an 

hour, or eternity?) I recall as contain- 
ing some of the most exciting and, when 
all is said, amusing incidents in my whole 
life. And I got quite a new glimpse of 
that sometimes bumptious person known 
as David Grayson. 

The first sensation I had was one of 
complete panic. What was I to do? 
Where was I to go? 

Hastily seizing my bag—and before I 
was half awake—I started rapidly across 
the meadow, in my excitement tripping 
and falling several times in the first hun- 
dred yards. In daylight I have no doubt 
that I should easily have seen a gateway 
or at least an opening from the old 
meadow, but in the fast-gathering dark- 
ness it seemed to me that the open field 
was surrounded on every side by im- 
penetrable forests. Absurd as it may 
seem, for no one knows what his mind 
will do at such a moment, I recalled 
vividly a passage from Stanley’s stor 
of his search for Livingstone, in wich 
he escaped from a difficult place in the 
jungle by KEEPING STRAIGHT 
AHEAD. 

I print these words in capitals because 
they seemed written that night upon the 
sky. Keeping straight ahead, | entered the 
forest on one side of the meadow (with 
quite a heroic sense of adventure), but 
scraped my shin on a fallen log and ran 
into a tree with bark on it that felt like 
a gigantic currycomb—and stopped! 

Up to this point I think I was still 
partly asleep. Now, however, I waked up. 

“All you need," said I to myself in 
my most matter-of-fact tone, “is a little 
cool sense. Be quiet now and reason it 
out." 

So I stood there for some moments 


reasoning it out, with the result that I 
turned back and, by chance, found the 
meadow again. 

"What a fool I've been!" I said. 
“Isnt it perfectly plain that I should 
have gone down to the pond, crossed over 
the inlet, and reached the road by the 
way I came?" 

Having thus settled my problem, and 
congratulating myself on my perspicac- 
ity, I started straight for the mill-pond, 
but to my utter amazement, in the few 
short hours while I had been asleep, that 
entire body of water had evaporated, 
the dam had disappeared, and the stream 
had dried up. I must certainly present 
the facts in this remarkable case to some 
learned society. 

I then decided to return to the old 
apple-tree where I had slept, which now 
seemed quite like home, but, strange to 
relate, the apple-tree had also completely 
vanished from the enchanted meadow. 
At that I began to suspect that in coming 
out of the forest I Lad admehow got into 
another and somewhat similar old field. 
I have never had a more confused or 
eery sensation; not fear, but a sort of 
helplessness in which for an instant I 
actually began to doubt whether it was 
really I myself, David Grayson, who 
stood there in the dark meadow, or 
whether I was the victim of a peculiarly 
bad dream. I suppose many other people 
have had these sensations under similar 
conditions, but they were new to me. 

I turned slowly around and looked for 
a light; I think I never wanted so much 
to see some sign of human habitation as 
I did at that moment. 

What a coddled world we live in, 
truly! That being out after dark in a 
meadow should so disturb the very center 
of our being! In all my life, indeed, and 
I suppose the same is true of ninety-nine 
per cent. of the people in America to- 
day, I had never before found myself 
where nothing stood between nature and 





I was glad to rest, just rest 


me, where I had no place to sleep, no 
shelter for the night—nor any prospect 
of finding one. I was infinitely less re- 
sourceful at that moment than a rabbit, 
or a partridge, or a gray squirrel. 


RESENTLY I sat down on the 

ground where I had been standing, 
with a vague fear (absurd to look back 
upon!) that it too, in some manner, 
might slip away from under me. And as 
I sat there I began to have familiar 
gnavings at the pit of my stomach, and 

remembered that, save for a couple of 
Mrs. Clark's doughnuts eaten while I 
was sitting on the hillside, ages ago, I 
Hae had nothing since my early break- 
ast. 

With this thought of my predicament— 
and the glimpse Thad of myself “hungry 
and homeless” —the humor of the whole 
situation suddenly came over me, and, 
beginning with a chuckle, I wound up, 
as my mind dwelt upon my recent ad- 
ventures, with a long, loud, hearty 
laugh. 

As I laughed—and what a roar it made 
in that darkness!—I got up on my feet 
and looked up at the sky. One baehe 
star shone out over the woods, and in 
the high heavens I could see dimly the 
white path of the Milky Way. And all 
at once I seemed again to be in command 
of myself and of the world. I felt a 
sudden lift and thrill of the spirits, a 
warm sense that this too was part of the 
great adventure—the Thing Itself. 

“This is the light,” I said, looking 
up again at the sky and the single bright 
star, “which is set for me to-night. I 
will make my bed by it.” 

I can hope to make no one understand 
(unless he understands already) with 
what joy of adventure I now crept 
through the meadow toward the wood. 
It was an unknown, unexplored world I 
was in, and I, the fortunate discoverer, 
had here to shift for himself, make his 
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home under the stars! Marquette on 
the wild shores of the Mississippi, or 
Stanley in Africa, had no joy that I did 
not know at that moment. 

I crept along the meadow and came at 
last to the wood. Here I chose a some- 
what sheltered spot at the foot of a large 
tree—and yet a spot not so obscured that 
I could not look out over the open spaces 
of the meadow and see the sky. Hoc 
groping in the darkness, like some primi- 
tive creature, I raked together a pile of 
leaves with my fingers, 
and found dead twigs and 
branches of trees; but in 
that moist forest (where 
the rain had fallen only the 
day before) my efforts to 
kindle a fire were unavail- 
ing. Upon this, I consid- 
ered using some pages from 


my note-book, but another 
alternative suggested itself: 
"Why not Montaigne?" 


With that I groped for 
the familiar volume, and 
with a curious sensation of 
satisfaction I tore out a 
handful of pages from the 
back. 

“Better Montaigne than 
Grayson,” I said with a 
chuckle. It was amazing 
how Montaigne sparkled 
and crackled when he was 
well lighted. 

“There goes a bundle of 
quotations from Vergil,” I 
said, “and there’s his ob- 
servations on the eating of 
fish. There are more uses 
than one for the classics.” 

So I ripped out a good 
part of another chapter, and 
thus, by coaxing, got my 
fire to going. It was not 
dificult after that to find 
enough fuel to make it blaze 
up warmly. 

I opened my bag and took 
out the remnants of the 
luncheon which Mrs. Clark 
had given me that morning; 
and Í was surprised and de- 
lighted to find, among the 
other things, a small bortle 
of coffee. This suggested 
all sorts of pleasing possibilities and, the 
spirit of invention being now awakened, 
I got out my tin cup, split a sapling stick 
so that I could fit it into the handle, 
and set the cup, full of coffee, on the 
coals at the edge of the fire. It was soon 
heated, and although I spilled some of it 
in getting it off, and although it was well 
spiced with ashes, I enjoyed it, with Mrs. 
Clark’s doughnuts and sandwiches (some 
of which I toasted with a sapling fork) 
as thoroughly, I think, as ever I enjoyed 
any meal. 

How little we know—we who dread 
life—how much there is in life! 






appreciation. 


years. 


My activities around the fire had 
warmed me to the bone, and after I was 
well through with my meal I gathered a 
plentiful supply of wood and placed it 
near at hand, I got out my waterproof 
cape and put it on, and, finally piling more 
sticks on the fire, I sat down comfortably 
at the foot of the tree. 


] WISH I could convey the mystery 
and the beauty of that night! Did you 
ever sit by a camp-fire and watch the 





A more charming spot I have rarely seen 


flames dance and the sparks fly upward 
into the cool dark air? Did you ever see 
the fitful light among the tree-depths, at 
one moment opening vast shadowy vistas 
into the forest, at the next dying down- 
ward and leaving it all in somber mys- 
tery? It came to me that night with the 
wonderful vividness of a fresh experience. 

And what a friendly and. companion- 
able thing a camp-fire is! How gen- 
erous and outright it is! It plays 


for you when you wish to be,lively, 
and it glows for you when you wish to be 
reflective. 

After a while, for I did not feel in the 
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least sleepy, I stepped out of the wood: 
to the edge of the pasture. All around me 
lay the dark and silent earth, and abese 
the blue bowl of the sky, all gloriou 
with the blaze of a million worlds. Some- 
times I have been oppressed by th» 
spectacle of utter space, of infinite dss- 
tance, of forces too great for me to gras? 
or understand, but that night it came 
upon me with fresh wonder and power, 
and with a sense of great humility, tha’ 
I belonged here too, that I was 2 
part of it all— and would 
not be neglected or forgot- 
ten. It seemed to me I never 
had a moment of greater 
faith than that. 

And so, with a sense of 
satisfaction and peace, | 
returned to my fire. As | 
I sat there I could hear 
the curious noises of the 
woods, the little droppings. 
cracklings, rustlings, whicr 
seemed to make all the 
world alive. I even fancied 
I could see small bright 
eyes looking out at my We. 
and once or twice pee 
almost sure I heard voices— 
whispering — whispering — 
perhaps the voices of the 
woods. 

Occasionally I added. 
with some amusement, 2 
few dry pages of Mon- 
taigne to the fire, and 
watched the cheerful blaze 
that followed. 

“No,” said I, “Montaigne 
is not for the open spaces 
and the stars. Without 2 
roof over his head Mon- 
taigne would— well, die of 
sneezing!” 

So I sat all night long 
there by the tree. Occasion- 
ally I dropped into a light 
sleep, and then, as my fre 
died down, I grew chill: 


and awakened, to build 
up the fire again and dove 
again. 


I saw the first faint gray 
streaks of dawn above the 
trees, I saw the pink glow 
in the east before the sun- 
rise, and I watched the sun himself ri« 
upon a new day— 

When I walked out into the meadow 
by daylight and looked about me cun- 
ously, I saw,not forty rods away, the back 
of a barn. 


“RE YOU the fellow that was daown i 
my cowpastur' all night?" asked the 

sturdy farmer. 

“T’m that fellow,” I said. 

"Why didn't you come right up to the 
house?’ 

“Well—” said I, and then paused. 

“Well . . .” said I. 















Forty Years of It 


By Brand Whitlock 


ND yet somebody after 
all did care about all 
those miserable souls 
who are immured in 

the terrible prisons which so- 
ciety maintains as monuments 
to the strange and implacable 
hatred in the breast of man- 
kind; perhaps, in the last 
number of these vagrant 
memories, I allowed to creep 
into my utterances some of 
the old bitterness which now 
and then would taint our 
efforts, do what we might. 
And that is not at all the note 
that I would adopt, though 
it used at times to be very 
difficult not to do so; one 
cannot, day after day, beat 
against the old and solid and 
impregnable wall of human 
institutions without becoming 
sore and sick in one’s soul. 

And there is no institution 
which society so cherishes as 
she does her penal institutions, and most 
sacrosanct of these are the ax, the guillo- 
tine, the garrote, the gibbet, the electric 
chair. We tried at each session of the Leg- 
islature to secure the passage of a bill abol- 
ishing capital punishment, but the good 
people, those who felt that they held in their 
keeping the morals of the State, always 
opposed it and defeated it. Beloved and 
sacred institution! No wonder the ship- 
wrecked sailor, cast upon an unknown 
shore, on looking up and beholding a gal- 
lows, fell on his knees and said: “Thank 
God, I'm in a Christian land!" 

Travelers visit prisons and places of 
execution, those historic spots where hu- 
manity made red blots on its pathway 
in the notion that it was doing justice, 
and always they sigh and shake their 
heads, beholding in those events only a 
supreme folly and a supreme cruelty. 

All the executions, all the imprison- 
ments of the past are seen to have 
been mistakes made by savages; there 
is not one for which to-day a word is 
uttered in excuse. All the Golgothas of 
the world have become Calvaries, where 
men go in pity and in tears in the hope 
that their regret may somehow work a 
retroactive expiation of the guilt of their 
cruel ancestors—and they rise from their 
knees and go forth and acquiesce in bru- 
talities that are to-day different only in 
the slightest of degrees from those they 
bemoan. 

And so all the other executions of death 
sentences, on subjects less distinguished, 
with no glimmer of the halo of romance, 


his factory. 
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Golden Rule Fones 


GOVERNS THIS FACTORY. 


Therefore Whatsoever, Ye Would 


That Men Should Dovato /oi 
Do Ve Even So Unto Them: 


The original tin sign bearing the Golden Rule, which Mayor Jones hung up in 
He abolished time- 
keepers and bosses, except for the necessary direction of the work. The work- 
men came and went on their own time, there being no whistle on the factory, 
and maintained what is known in colleges as the Honor System. It worked 
splendidly, and Mayor Jones never had any labor troubles. It was this de- 
parture from custom that caused him to become famous overnight under the 
name of Golden Rule Jones. He carried the same precept into his civic adminis- 





He carried the precept through literally. 


tration as Mayor of Toledo 


no need of martyrdom to illumine them, 
are seen to have been huge and grotesque 
mistakes of a humanity that at times 
gives itself over to the elemental savage 
lust of the blood of its fellows. 


I DO not say, of course, that there was 
any similarity between the offenses of 
those whom Jones and I were concerned 
about in those days and those striking 
figures who illustrate the history of the 
world and mark the slow spiral path of 
the progress of mankind; these were the 
commonest of common criminals, poor, 
mistaken, misshapen figures, somehow 
marred in the making. 

It was my lot to defend a number 
of those who committed murders, some 
of them murders so foul that there 
was nothing to say in their behalf. 
All one could say was in behalf of 
those whom one would save from com- 
mitting another murder. But when you 
have come to know even a murderer, 
when day after day you have visited 
him in his cell, and talked with him, 
and seen him laugh and cry, and had him 
tell you about his family, and that amaz- 
ing complexity which he calls his life, 
when gradually you come to know him, 
no matter how undeserving he may be in 
the abstract, he undergoes a strange and 
subtle metamorphosis; slowly and grad- 
ually, without your being aware, he ceases 
to be a murderer, and becomes a human 
being, very much like all those about you. 
Thus, there is no such thing as a hu- 
man being in the abstract; they are all 


thoroughly and essentially 
concrete. 

I have wandered far in 
these speculations, but I hope 
I have not wandered too far 
to make it clear that Jones's 
point of view was always and 
invariably the human point 
of view; he knew no such 
thing as murderers, or even 
criminals, or “good” people, 
or "bad" people, they were 
all to him men and, indeed, 
brothers. And if society did 
not care about them, except 
in its desire to make way 
with them, Jones did care, 
and there were others who 
cared; the poor cared, the 
working people cared,— 
though they might themselves 
at times give way to the same 
elemental social rage, —they 
always endorsed Jones's leni- 
ency whenever they had the 
opportunity. They had this 
opportunity at the polls every two years, 
and they never failed him. 

They did not fail him even in that last 
campaign of his, though every means 
known to man was tried to win them 
away from their peculiar allegiance. It 
was a strange campaign; I suppose there 
was never another like it in America. 
As I think of it there come back the 
recollections of those raw spring nights; 
we held our municipal elections in the 
spring in those days, that is, spring as we 
know it in the region of the Great Lakes. 
It is not so much spring as it is a final 
summing-up and recapitulation of win- 
ter, a coda to a monstrous meteorological 
concerto as doleful as the allegro lamen- 
toso of Tschaikovsky's Sixth Symphony. 
There is nowhere in the world, so far as 
I know, or care to know, such an abomi- 
nable manifestation of the meanness of 
nature; it is meaner than the meanness 
of human nature, entailing a constant 
struggle with winds, a perpetual bending 
to gusts of snow that is rain, or a rain 
that is ice, with an east wind that blows 
continually off Lake Erie for two months, 
with little stinging barbs of ice on its 
breath—and then, suddenly, it is summer 
without any gentle airs at all to intro- 
duce its heat. 


JONES was not very well that spring; 

and his throaty ailment was the very 
one that should have been spared such 
dreadful exposures as he was subjected to 
in that campaign. It was in the days 
before motor-cars, and he and I drove 
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“The law in 
Americais what 
the people will 
back up”’ 


about every night from one meeting to 
another in a little buggy he had, drawn 
by an old white mare named Molly, whose 
shedding of her coat was the only vernal 
sign to be detected anywhere. But Jones 
was so full of humor that he laughed at 
nearly everything—even his enemies, 
whom he never would call enemies. [I 
can see him now—climbing down out of 
the buggy, carefully blanketing old Molly 
against the raw blasts, then brushing the 
white hairs from his front with his enor- 
mous hands, and running like a boy up 
the stairway to the dim little hall in the 
Polish quarter where the crowd had 
gathered. The men set up a shout when 
they saw him, and he leapt on the stage 
and, without waiting for the chairman 
to introduce him,—he scorned every con- 
vention that obtruded itself, —he leaned 
over the front of the platform and 
said: 

“What is the Polish word for liberty?” 

The crowd of Poles, huddling about a 
stove in the middle of the hall, their caps 
on, their pipes going furiously, their bod- 
ies covered with the strange garments 
they had brought with them across the 
sea, shouted in reply. 

“Wolnosé!” 

And Jones paused and listened, cocked 
his head, wrinkled his brows, and said: 

“What was that? Say it again!” 

Again they shouted it. 

‘Say it again--once more!" he de- 
manded. And again they shouted it in 
a splendid chorus. And then— 

“Well,” said Golden Rule Jones, “I 
can’t pronounce it, but it sounds good, 
and that is what we are after in this cam- 
paign." 

Now that I have written it down, I have 
a feeling that I have utterly failed to give 
the adequate sense of the entire spon- 
taneity and simplicity with which this was 
done. It of course, tremendously 
effective as a bit of campaigning, but only 
because it was so wholly sincere. Five 


Was, 


minutes later he was hotly debating with 
a working man who had interrupted him 
him of being unfair to union 


tO accuse 





labor in his shops, and there was no cod- 
dling, no truckling, no effort to win or 
to please on his part, though he would 
take boundlessly patient pains to explain 
to anyone who really wanted to know 
anything about him or his official 
acts. 

He was natural, simple and unspoiled, 
as naive as a child, and "except ye become 
as little children. ye cannot enter the 
kingdom of heaven." He fully realized 
that the kingdom of heaven is within one's 
self; he was not looking for it, or expect- 
ing it anywhere outside of himself, cer- 
tainly he was not expecting it in a political 

campaign, or in the mere process of being 
elected to an office. He regarded his 
office, indeed, only as an opportunity to 
serve, and he had been in that office long 
enough to have lost any illusions he may 
ever have had concerning it; one term 
will suffice to teach a man that lesson, 
even though he seek the office again. 

He was like an evangelist, in a way, 





* No makeshift expedi- 
should character- 
efforts of a city 
to serve its own people" 


ency s 


ize the 


and his meetings were in the broad sense 
religious, though he had long since left 
his church, not because its ministers were 
always condemning him, but for the same 


reasons that ‘Tolstoy left his church. 
His evangel was that of liberty. He had 
written a number of little songs. One of 


them, set to the tune of an old hymn he 
had heard in Wales as a boy, had a noble 
effect when the crowd sang it. It was 
the Gad im Deimle. His wife, who is an 
accomplished musician, had transposed 
its minors into majors, and in its strains, 
as they were sung by the men in his 
shops,—and there was singing for you!— 
or by the people in his political meetings, 
there was all the Welsh love of music, all 
the Welsh love of liberty, and a high and 
pure emotion in the chorus: 


Ever growing, swiftly flowing, 
Like a mighty river 

Sweeping on from shore to shore, 
Love wiil rule this wide world o'er. 


It was his Welsh blood, this Celt 
strain in him, that accounted for much 
that was in his temperament. Recently 
when I saw Lloyd-George in England 
there was some strange haunting sim- 
larity, not in any physical characterists. 
though there was the same Welsh rudd- 
ness, and the hair was of the same color— 
but when Lloyd-George smiled I started. 
and said to myself: ' 4 id 


t is Jones! 
"THERE was something pathetic in 
that last campaign, the pathos, per- 
hapa worn by the last phase of anything 
The long years of opposition had begun 
to tell; there was a strong RA pe 
to defeat him. He had not wished t 
run, but, after the Toledo custom, chess 
had been presented to him an informa; 
petition, signed by many thousand citi 
zens, asking him to run, and he had con- 
sented. But when he wrote a statemen: 
setting forth his position—it was a docu- 
ment with the strong flavor of his per- 
sonality in it—the newspapers refused to 
ublish it; some of them would not pub- 
ish it even as advertising. Many of his 
old supporters were falling away; it 
seemed for a time that he alone would 
have to make the campaign without any 
to speak for him on the stump; far other- 
wise than that second campaign, when, 
after having been counted out in th- 
Republican convention, he had run for 
the first time independently, a '* Man 
Without a Party" as he called himself. 
and thousands, themselves outraged b: 
the treatment his own party had accorded 
him, in the spirit of fair play had rallied 
to his standard. 

But now things had changed, and an 
incident which occurred at the beginning 
of this campaign was significant of the 
feeling toward him, though in all kind- 
ness it must not be told in detail. There 
was a prominent man in town who had 

publicly reviled him and criticized. him 
ind persecuted him, who had done thar 
which cut him more deeply than all else. 
that is, he had impugned his motives and 


E 





"I see no reason whs 
acity should no: 
have the right to 
do anything for i:: 
people that it can 
do better than an 
individual or pri- 
vate corporation 
can do” 
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uestioned his sincerity. In some hu- 
1an hunger for understanding, I suppose, 
ones went to this man with his written 
tatement of his position.and asked him 
> read it, merely to read it. The fellow's 
nswer was to snatch the paper from 
ones's hand and tear it up in his face. 
t is easy to imagine what a man ordi- 
arily would do in the face of such an 
mazing insult; surely, if ever, the time 
ad come for the “shotgun and the club.” 
Aayor Jones was large and powerful, he 
iad been reared in the oil fields, where 
lows are quick as tempers; he was ath- 
etic, always in training, for he took con- 
tant physical exercise (one of the counts 
igainst him, indeed, was that he slept 
ut of doors on the roof of his back serch: 
t bit of radicalism in those days, grown 
;»erfectly orthodox in these progressive 
Ames), and he was a Celt, naturally quick 
:o resent insult, of a temperament prompt 
:o take fire. But he turned away from 
:he fellow, without a word. 

He came to my office immediately after- 
ward, and I saw that he was trying hard 
to master some unusual emotion. 1 shall 
never forget him as he sat there, telling 
me of his experience. After a little while 
his face broke into that beautiful smile 
of his, more beautiful than I had ever 
seen it, and he said: 

“Well, I’ve won the greatest victory of 
my life; Ihavewonatlasta victory over my- 
self,over myown nature. Ihavedonewhat 
it has always been hardest for me to do." 

“What?” I asked. 

He sat in silence for a moment, and 
then he said: 

“You know, it has always seemed to me 


that the most remarkable thing that was . 


ever said of Jesus was that when he was 
reviled, he reviled not again. It is the 
hardest thing in the world to do.” 

The struggle over the renewal of the 
franchise grants to the street railway 
company had already begun, and the coun- 
cil had already granted it the franchise it 
wished, renewed its privileges for another 






“Thaveno other pur- 
pose 
] mea: 
be a ser 
fellow n 
way 
where 


twenty-five years. When Mayor Jones 
vetoed the bill, the council prepared to 
pass it over his veto, and would have done 
so that Monday night had it not been for 
two men—Mayor Tones and Mr. Negley 
D. Cochran, the editor of the ““News-Bee,” 
a newspaper which has always taken the 
democratic viewpoint of public questions. 
Mr. Cochran, with his brilliant gift in 
the writing of editorials, had called out the 
whole populace, almost, to attend the 
meeting of the council and to protest. 
The demonstration was so far effective 
that the council was too frightened to 
pass the street railway ordinance. The 
attorney for the street railway company 
was there, and when there was a lull in 
the noise, he sneered: 

“I suppose, Mr. Mayor, that this is 
an example of government under the 
Golden Rule." 

“No,” replied Jones in a flash, “it is 
an example of government under the rule 
of gold." 





“I am not a politician. 


I never asked for pub- 
lic office. I never did 
will ask a 


man for his vote" 


and never 


ASIDE from his having interfered with 

the nefarious privileges of a few, one 
can see no reason why the press and pul- 
pit should have opposed him. What had 
he done? He had only preached that 
the fundamental doctrine of Christianity 
was sound, and, as much as a man may 
in so complex a civilization, he had tried 
to practice it. He had taught kindness 
and tolerance, and pity and mercy; he 
had visited the sick, and gone to those 
that were in prison; he had said that all 
men were free and equal, that they had 
been endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights. He had said that 
it was wrong to kill people, even in the 
electric chair, that it was wrong to take 
from the poor, without giving them in 
return. He had not said these things in 
anger, or in bitterness; he had never 
been personal, he had always been explicit 
in saying that he, as a part of society, 
was equally to blame with all the rest 
for social wrongs. The only textbooks 
he ever used in his campaigns were the 








*] believe the Golden 
Rule is not only senti- 
mentally correct, but 


scientifically correct; 
and that, if applied, 
it will solve all the 
problems and cure 
all the ills of our hor- 
ridly unjust social 


situation" 


New Testament, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and, of course, his beloved 
Walt Whitman. And yet the pulpits 
rang every Sunday with denunciations 
of him, and the newspapers opposed him. 
Why was it, because a man endorsed these 
old doctrines upon which society claims 
to rest, that society should denounce him? 

I think it was because he was so utterly 
and entirely sincere, and because he be- 
lieved these things, and tried to put them 
into practice in his life, and wished them 
to be more fully incorporated in the life 
of society. Society will forgive anything 
in a man, except sincerity. If he bi sin- 
cere in charity, in pity, in mercy, in 
sympathy for the outcast and the de- 
spised, the imprisoned, all that vast horde 
of the denied and proscribed, still less will 
it forgive him, for it knows instinctively 
that the privileges men have or seek 
could not exist in a system where these 
principles were admitted as vital, inspir- 
ing forces. 

There was nothing, of course, for one 
who believed in the American doctrines 
to do but to support such a man, and 
when he appeared to be so utterly with- 
out supporters it seemed to be one's duty 
more than ever, though I own to having 
shrunk from such unconventional meth- 
ods as Jones employed. That meeting at 
the post-office corner, for instance; some- 
one might laugh, and in the great Ameri- 
can self-consciousness and fear of the 
ridiculous, what was one to do? The 
opposition, that is, the two old parties, 
the Republican and Democratic, had 
nominated excellent men against Jones; 
the Republican nominee, indeed, Mr. 
John W. Dowd, was a man to whom I 
had gone to school, an old and very dear 
friend of our family, a charming gentle- 
man of cultivated tastes. It was not 
easy to be in the attitude of opposing him, 
but my duty seemed clear, and I went 
into the campaign with Jones, and we 
spoke together every night. 

It was a campaign in which were dis- 
cussed most of the fundamental prob- 
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lems of social life. A stranger, coming 
to Toledo at that time, might have 
thought us a most unsophisticated peo- 
ple, for there were speculations about the 
right of society to inflict punishment, the 
basis of property, the proper form of gov- 
ernment, and a rather searching inquiry 
into the subject of representative govern- 
ment. This was involved in the dispute 
as to the propriety of political machines, 
for the Republicans by that time had a 
party organization so strong that it was 
easily denominated a machine; it was so 
strong that it controlled every branch of 
the city government except the execu- 
tive; it never could defeat fone There 
was a good deal said, too, about the 
enforcement of law, a subject which 
has its fascination for the people of my 
town. 

Besides these interesting topics there 
was the subject of municipal home rule. 
This had already become vital in Toledo 
because, a year or so before, the Repub- 
lican party organization through its in- 
fluence in the State, without having to 
strain its powers of persuasion, had in- 
duced the Legislature to pass a special 
law which deprived the mayor of Toledo 
of his power over the police force and 
vested the government of that body in 
a commission appointed by the governor 
of the State. 


I7 HAD been, of course, a direct offense 
to Jones, and it was intended to take 
from him the last of his powers. He had 
been greatly roused by it; the mornin 

after the law had been enacted he ha 

appeared at my house before breakfast to 
discuss this latest assault upon liberty. 
The law was an exact replica of a law that 
had been passed for Cincinnati many 
years before, and that law had been sus- 
tained by the supreme court in a decision 
which had made it the leading case on 
that subject of constitutional law for a 
whole generation. Time and again it 
had been attacked and always it had 
been sustained; to contest the constitu- 
tionality of this new act seemed the 
veriest folly. 

But Jones was determined to resist; 
like some stout burgomaster of an old free 
city of Germany he determined to stand 
out against the city's overlords from the 
rural districts, and he insisted on m 
representing him in the litigation whieh 
his resistance would certainly provoke. 
I had no hope of winning, and told him 
so; I explained the precedent in the Cin- 
cinnati case, and that only made him 
more determined; if there was one thing 
more than another for which he had a 
supreme and sovereign contempt it was 
a legal precedent. My brethren at the 
bar all laughed at me, as I knew they 
would; but I went to work, and after a 
few days’ investigation became convinced 
that the doctrine laid down in that lead- 
ing case was not at all sound. 

When I came to this conviction, I in- 
duced Jones to retain for my assistant 
one of the most brilliant lawyers at our 
bar, Mr. Clarence Brown, a man who, 
in addition to his knowledge of the law, 
could bring to the forum a charming per- 
sonality, and a wit and an eloquence that 
were of the highest assistance. He, too, 
set to work, and in a few davs he was 
convinced, as L that the precedent should 
be overthrown. Jones refused to turn 


over the command of the police to the 
new commissioners whom the Governor 
appointed; they applied to the supreme 
court for a writ of mandamus, we tried 
the case, and we won, overthrowing not 
only the doctrine of the Cincinnati case, 
but the whole fabric of municipal legis- 
lation in the State, so that a special ses- 
sion of the Legislature was necessary to 
enact new codes for the government of 
the cities. 

Our satisfaction and our pride in our 
legal achievement was somewhat modi- 
fied by the fact that the application of 
the same rule to conditions in our sister 
city of Cleveland had the effect, in cer- 
tain cases then pending, of pulling down 
the work which another great mayor, 
Tom L. Johnson, was then doing in that 
city. It was even said that the supreme 
court had been influenced by the desire 
of Mark Hanna, Tom Johnson’s ancient 
enemy in Cleveland, to see his old rival 
defeated. Some were unkind enough to 
say that Mark Hanna’s influence was 
more powerful with the court, as at that 
time constituted, than was the logic of 
the attorneys who were representing 
Golden Rule Jones. 

But however that may have been, 
the decision in that case had ultimate 
far-reaching effects in improving the con- 
ditions in Ohio cities, and was the begin- 
ning of a conflict that did not end until 
they were free and autonomous. In my 
own case it was the beginning of a study 
of municipal government that has grown 
more fascinating as the years have fled, 
a study that has led me to see, or to 
think that I see, the large hope of our 
democracy in the cities of America. 


REGARD it as Jones’s supreme con- 

tribution to the thought of his time 
that, by the mere force of his own orig- 
inal character and personality, he com- 
pelled a discussion of fundamental prin- 
ciples of government. Toledo to-day is 
a community which has a wider acquaint- 
ance with all the abstract principles of 
social relations than any other city in 
the land, or in the world, since, when one 
ventures into generalities, one might as 
well make them as sweeping as one can. 

Jones’s other great contribution to the 
science of municipal government was that 
of non-partisanship in local affairs. That 
is the way he used to express it; what 
he meant was that the issues of national 
politics must not be permitted to obtrude 
themselves into municipal campaigns, and 
that what divisions there are should be 
confined to local issues. There is, of 
course, in our cities, as in our land or any 
land, only one issue, that which is pre- 
sented by the conflict of the aristocratic, 
or plutocratic, spirit and the spirit of 
democracy. 

Jones used to herald himself as “a 
Man Without a Party,” but he was a 
great democrat, the most fundamental I 
ever knew or imagined; he summed up 
in himself, as no other figure of our time 
since Lincoln, all that the democratic spirit 
is and hopes to be. Perhaps in this char- 
acterization I seem to behold his figure 
larger than it was in relation to the whole 
mass, but while his work may appear at 
frst glance local, it was really general 
and universal. No one can estimate the 
peculiar and lively force of such a per- 
sonality; certainly no one can presume 


to limit his influence, for such a spirit is 
illimitable and irresistible. 

He was elected in that last campaign 
for the fourth time, but he did not live 
very long. He had never, it seemed to 
me, been quite the same after the day 
when he had that experience of insult 
which he did not resent. "Draw the 
sting,” he used to counsel us when, in 
our campaign harangues, we became bit- 
ter, or sarcastic, or merely smart. He 
had supreme reliance on the simple truth, 
on the power of reasonableness. He 
never reviled again; he never sought to 
even scores. hen he died the only 
wounds he left in human hearts was be- 
cause he was no more. They understood 
him at last, those who had scoffed and 
sneered and abused and vilified, and I, 
who had had the immense privilege of 
his friendship, and thought I knew him,— 
when I stood that July afternoon, on 
the veranda of his home, beside his bier 
to speak at his funeral, and looked out 
over the thousands who were gathered on 
the wide lawn before his home,—I realized 
par I, too, had not wholly understood 

im. 

I don’t know how many thousands were 
there; they were standing on the lawns 
in a mass that extended across the street 
and on to the ground on the farther side. 
Down to the corner, and into the side 
streets, they were packed, and they stood 
in long lines all the way out to the ceme- 
tery. In that crowd there were all sorts 
of that one sort he knew as humanity 
without distinction,—judges, and women 
of prominence and women whom he alone 
would have included in humanity, there 
were thieves, and prize-fighters, —and they 
all stood there with the tears streaming 
down their faces. 

There is no monument to Golden Rule 
Jones in Toledo; and since St. Gaudens 
is gone I know of no one who could 
conceive him in marble or in bronze. 
There is not a public building which he 
erected, no reminder of him which the 
eye can see or the hands touch. But 
his name is spoken here a thousand times 
a day, and always with the reverence that 
marks the passage of a great man upon 
the earth. And I am sure that his influ- 
ence did not end here. Did not a letter 
come from Yasnaya Polyana in the hand- 
writing of the great Tolstoy, who some- 
how had heard of this noble and simple 
soul who was, in his own way, trying the 
same experiment of life which the great 
Russian was making? 


I^ THE beginning, of course, it was in- 
evitable that he should have been called 
a Socialist. I suppose he did not care 
much himself, but the Socialists cared, 
and promptly disowned him, and were at 
one time with the capitalists in their 
hatred and abuse of him. He shared, no 
doubt, the Socialists’ great dream of an 
ordered society, though he would not 
have ordered it by any kind of force or 
compulsion, but in that spirit which thev 
sneer at as mere sentimentalism. He 
was patient with them; he saw their 
point of view; he had, indeed, the im- 
mense advantage of being in advance of 
them in his development. He saw So- 
cialism not, as most see it, from the hither 
side, but from the farther side, as one who 
passed through it and emerged, and like 
a man who has gone through a forest and 
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mounted a hill beholds the illimitable 
prospect that lies beyond. Of course he 
could never endure anything so doctri- 
naire as Socialism, in the form in which he 
was accustomed to see it exemplified in 
the Socialists about him. He could not 
endure their orthodoxy, any more than 
he could endure the orthodoxy they were 
contending against. Their sectarianism 
was to him quite as impossible as that 
sectarianism he had known in other fields. 
Their bigotry was as bad as any. He saw 
no good to come from a substitution of 
their tyranny for any other of the many 
old tyrannies in the world. And natur- 
ally to one of his 
spirit the class 
hatred they were 
always inciting un- 
der the name of class 
consciousness was as 
abhorrent to him as 
all hatred was. 
Sometimes the 
Socialists, with their 
passion for generali- 
zation, for labeling 
and pigeonholing 
everything in the 
universe, said he 
was an anarchist. 
The more charitable 
of them, wishing to 
sterilize the term 
and rid it of its 
sinister implication, 
but still insistently 
scientific, said he 
was a “ philosophic” 
anarchist. That is 
a term too vague to 
use, though in one 
sense, I suppose, all 
good men are anar- 
chists, in that they 
would live their lives 
as well without laws 
aswiththem. Jones 
himself would have 
scorned those classi- 
fications as readily 
as he would have 
done had anyone 
said he was a duke 
or an earl. “No 
title is higher than 
Man," he wrote 
once in a little cam- 
paign song. And he 
was that—a Man. 
He would not join 
any society or, as 
he said, “belong” to anything. I have 
thought so often of what he said to a 
book agent one day. We were just on 
the point of leaving the Mayor's office 
for luncheon, and the individual who 
wishes "just a minute" was inevitably 
there, blocking the way out of the office. 
He was indubitably a book agent; any- 
one who has a rudimentary knowledge of 
human nature can identify them at once, 
but this one had as his insinuating dis- 
guise some position as a representative of 
a Thomas Jefferson Memorial Associa- 
tion, and he was there to confer on the 
Mayor the honor of a membership in that 
society. > 
“And what books am I required to 
buy?” asked Jones. | , 
“Well,” the agent said, “you are not 
required to buy any books, but, of course, 


a member of the association would nat- 
urally want Mr. Jefferson’s complete 
works." onera eyes were twinkling; 
* Mr." Jefferson amused him immensely, 
of course. 

“They are very popular,” the man went 
on, "many persons are buying them.” 

"[ don't find the ideas in them very 
popular; certainly those in Mr. Jeffer- 
son's greatest work are not popular; no 
one wants to see them adopted." 

“To which one of his books do you 
refer?" asked the agent. 

"Why the one that is best known," 
said Jones,“ its title is ‘The Declaration of 
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From an old daguerreotype showing the good old sturdy Welsh family. 
Golden Rule Jones was a common laborer in the oil fields around 
Titusville, Pa., until his invention of a sucker-rod made him rich 


Independence.’ I already have a copy of 
that.” 

The poor fellow was conscious that 
his enterprise was not going very well, 
but he said, with a Hourah of mag- 
nanimity: 

"Oh, well, it's immaterial to me 
whether you take the books or not, but 
of course you will wish to belong to the 
association?" 

* But I already belong to the associa- 
tion in which Mr. Jefferson was chiefly 
interested," said Jones. 

“What is that, may I ask?" said the 
agent. 

“The United States of America," said 
Jones, “and as I am a member of that, I 
see no reason why I should join anything 
smaller.” 


And then he laughed, and if there 





had been any uneasiness because of his 
gentle guying, it disappeared when he 
laid his hand on the agent’s shoulder 
and looked into his eyes in that spirit 
of camaraderie which enveloped him like 
an aureole. 

He had a conception of unity that 
was so far beyond his contemporaries, a 
conception that will be beyond humanity 
for many years. It was that concep- 
tion which made him see through the 
vast superstition of war, and the super- 
stition of political parties, and all the 
foolish differences in them that have 
ridden the people in all times. 

One evening, it 
was just at dusk, 
we were leaving the 
Mayor's office to 
walk home — we 
walked home to- 
gether nearly every 
evening—and in the 
dusk a tramp, a ne- 
gro, came up and 
asked him for the 

rice of a night's 
odging. The May- 
or fumbled in his 
pockets, but he had 
no small change, he 
had only a five-dol- 
lar bill, but he gave 
this to the tramp 
and said: 

**Gogetit 
changed, and bring 
it back." 

The tramp took it 
and disappeared, 
and we waited. 
Jones talked on 
about other things, 
but I was interested 
in the tramp; my 
expectation. of his 
return was far more 
uncertain than 
Jones's. But after a 
while the tramp did 
come back, and he 

oured out into the 

ayors hand the 
change in silver coin. 
The Mayor com- 
plained humanly 
of the heavy silver 
which the Secretar 
of the Treasury al- 
ways sends out to 
us, so that the new, 
one-dollar bills may 
go to New York City, and tumbled the 
money into his trousers pocket. 

“But ain’t you goin’ to count it?” asked 
the negro in surprise. 

“Did you count it?” asked Jones. 

“Yes, suh, I counted it.” 

“Was it all there, wasn’t it all right?” 

“Yes, suh." 

* Well, then, there's no need for me to 
ccunt it, is there?" 

The negro looked in wide white-eyed 
surprise. 

* Did you take out what you wanted?" 
asked the Mayor. 

“No, suh, I didn't take any.” 

" Here, then," said Jones, and he gave 
the man a half-dollar and went on. 

There was no possible ostentation in 
this; it was perfectly natural; he was 
doing such things every hour of the day. 
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He had no need to stop there, in the dark, 
to impress me, his friend and intimate. 
I do him wrong even to stoop to explain 
so much. But I wonder how much good 
his confidence did that wandering out- 
cast? How much good did it do to me? 
By the operation of the same law which 
brought that vagrant back to Jones’s side 
with all the money, I with my distrust, 
might have been treated far differently. 

r so, at least, it seems to me, and I 
tell this incident as one which proves the 
reverence Jones had for the great natural 
law of love. For the chief count in the 
indictment respectability brought against 
him was that he had no reverence for law. 
To see and hear them when they said this, 
one would have supposed that a council 
or legislature had never been corrupted 
in the land. It used to amuse Jones to 
reflect that his literal acceptance of the 
fundamental principle of Christianity 
should have been such a novel and 
unprecedented thing that it instantly 
marked him out from all the other Chris- 
tians and made him famous in Christen- 

om. 


SAY famous, and perhaps I mean only 


notorious, for in the beginning many of 


his townsmen meant it as a reflection, 
and not a tribute. Some of them said it 
was but an advertising dodge, a bit of 
demagogism, but as Tones applied the 
rule to everybody, other explanations had 
soon to be adopted, and after he had em- 
ployed it about the City Hall for two 
years the situation became so desperate 
that something had to be done. Con- 
troversy was provoked, and for almost a 
decade, Toledo presented the unique spec- 
tacle of a modern city in which this prin- 
ciple was discussed as though it were some- 
thing newly discovered. Some seemed to 
think that Jones had invented it; they 
said that it was absurd, that it really 
would not work. Of course most re- 
arded it, as most now regard the Golden 
Rule, as a prettv sentiment merely, some- 
thing for the children in Sunday school. 
It is considered, of course, as any sophis- 
ticated person knows, as altogether im- 
practical, and even silly and absurd. 

To be sure, the clergymen were under 
some sort of professional necessity of 
treating it seriously, and they used to 

repare profound papers, arranged in 

eads a subheads, with titles and sub- 
titles, and after all the usual ostentatious 
preliminary examination of the grounds 
and the authorities, and with the appear- 
ance of academic tairness, in discussions 
that were formal, exact, redolent of the 
oil, bearing the hallmark of the schools 
they would show that Jesus meant there 
were only certain exigencies in which, and 
certain persons to whom, this rule was 
to be applied. Ir was all very learned 
and impressive, but one was apt to derive 
a disturbing doubt as to whether one be- 
longed to those to whom it was to be 
applied. It was certainly not to be ap- 
plied to criminals, or perhaps even to 
politicians. It was not to be applied to 
poor people, or to the working people, 
unless they were in Sunday school as 
conscious inferiors, in devout and pen- 
itent attitudes. And as these people 
were so seldom in church or Sunday 


school, and as those who were there 
apparently needed no such consideration, 
these discourses left one rather uncertain 
as to what to do with the Golden Rule. 

All men of course believe in the Golden 
Rule, or say they do, but they believe 
in it only "up to a certain point," and 
with each individual this point differs; 
the moment in which to abandon the Rule 
and take to “the shotgun and the club” 
comes to some soon, to others late, and 
to some oftener than others; but to 
most, if not to all of us, it inevitably 
arrives. That's why, no doubt, the world 
is no farther along in the solution of the 
many distressing problems it has on its 
mind. 

According to the standards of conduct 
and of “honor” inherited from the feudal 
ages, while personal violence may be con- 
ceded to be illegal, one is, nevertheless, 
still generally taught that it is wrong and 
unmanly not to resent an insult or an 
injury, by violence, if necessary,—fight- 
ing and killing, by individuals, states and 
nations, are thought to be not only hon- 
orable and worthy, but, in many cases, 
indispensable. Society has an obsession 
similar to that strange superstition of the 
feud, which affects the Kentucky moun- 
taineers. Generally we are less afraid to 
fight than we are not to fight. Our sys- 
tem is based on force, our faith is placed 
in force, so that nearly all of the pro- 
posals of reform, for the correction of 
abuses, involve the use of violence in 
some form. We have erected a huge idol 
in the figure of the beadle, who, assisted 
by the constable, is to make society 
over, to make men "good." Jones came 
upon the scene in America at a time when 
there was undoubtedly a new and really 
splendid impetus toward a better and a 
higher conception of life and conduct, in 
public and private and business life. Yet 
even then no other thought seemed to 
possess the public mind than that someone 
should be put in prison and made to suffer. 


MEN did not and do not see what Jones 

saw so much more clearly than any 
other reformer of his time, namely that, 
above all the laws men make with their 
political machines in their legislatures, 
there is a higher law, and that the Golden 
Rule is a rule of conduct deduced from 
that law. He saw that men, whether they 
knew it or not, liked it or not, or were 
conscious of it or not, had in all times 
been living, and must forever go on living, 
under the principle on which the Golden 
Rule is based. That is, Jones saw that 
this great law had always existed in the 
universe, just as the law of gravitation 
existed before Newton discovered it. It 
is inherent in the very constitution of 
things, as one of that body of laws which 
govern the universe and always act and 
react equally among men. And Jones felt 
that men should for their comfort, if for 
no higher motive, respect. this law and 
get the best out of life by observing it; 
and that it should be the business of men 
through their governments to seek out 
this Jaw and the rules that might scien- 
tiheally be deduced. from it, instead. of 
putung their faith in their own contriv- 
ances of statutes, resclunons, orders, and 
decrees, and, when these would not work, 


trying to make them effective through 
rand juries and petit juries, and all the 
facae machinery of jails and prisons, 
and scaffolds and electric chairs. And 
because he had no superstitious reverence 
for policemen or their clubs, or for sol- 
diers and their bayonets and machine 
guns, they said he had no reverence for 
law. 

He had, of course, been to the Legis- 
lature; he had seen the midnight ses- 
sions there, when statutes were enacted 
amid scenes of drunken riot and confu- 
sion, and he saw no reason why he should 
have reverence for the acts of these men. 
Perhaps he was wrong; I am only trying 
to tell how it appeared to him. He was 
not a lawyer, but he knew what man 
lawyers have never learned, that there is 
sometimes a vast difference between a 
statute and a law. He saw that not all 
statutes are laws; that they are laws only 
when, by accident or design, they are in 
conformity with those rules by which the 
universe is governed, whether in the phys- 
ical or the spiritual world, and these laws, 
eternal and immutable, are invariable, 
self-executing, instant in operation, with- 
out judges to declare them, or executives 
to enforce them, or courts to say whether 
they are unconstitutional or not. 


HE SAW that the law on which the 
Golden Rule is founded, the law of 
moral action and reaction, is the one most 
enerally ignored. Its principle he felt to 
be always at work, so dat men lived by 
it whether they wished to or not, whether 
they knew it or not. According to this 
law, hate breeds hate and love produces 
love in return; and all force begets re- 
sistance, and the result is the general dis- 
order and anarchy in which we live so 
much of the time. 

It may be that in this view of life some 
dangerous apothegms are involved; as we 
grow older we grow conservative, and 
conscrvatism is a kind of cynicism, a kind 
of fear, the trembling distrust of age. But 
] know that in the life concept to which 
Jones came in his study of this principle, 
every act of his life, no matter how trifling 
and insignificant it may have seemed, 
suddenly took on a vast and vital sig- 
nificance; so that the hasty glance, the 
unkind word, the very spirit in which a 
thing is said or done, were seen to have 
an effect which may reach farther than 
the imagination can go, an effect not only 
on one’s own life and character, but on 
the lives and characters of all those about 
him. He was always human; l say that 
to prevent any impression that he was 
solemn or priggish; he deliberately took 
up smoking, for instance, toward the end 
of his days, because he said, with a 
chuckle, one must have some vices. And 
sometimes when the Golden Rule seemed 
not to “work,” he would truly say it was 
only because he didn’t know how to work 
it. And he used to quote Walt Whitman: 


The song is to the singer and comes back 
most to him; 


The luce is to the lover and comes back 
most to him: 

The girt is to the giver, and comes back 
mest to him ~it cannot fail. 


In the June number Brand Whitlock gives an inkling of the problems 
of the modern mayor — the mv: difficult political job in this country 
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AMES JOSIAH RANDERS had 
attained what folks sometimes call 
the apex of finance. He had reached 
that altitude by means of his own 

adder, which he purposed to drag up 
after him, silently. If he chose he would 
up-end the ladder and balance thereon 
like the sailor equilibrist to the circus, 
thereby attaining a plane one better than 
the apex. But if he did so it would be 
without summoning the press. What, if 
anything, he had to confide to the public 
about his vast affairs reached the news- 
papers in the form of a meager typewrit- 
ten statement distributed through his 
rivate secretary by messenger. From 
is luxurious office, reporters, one and 
all, were barred for all time. Mr. Ran- 
ders called them “vipers of the press," 
and he meant it. 

Yet it was a rare day when the name 
Randers did not appear in print. His 
power was so potent, his influence so 
great, his fortune so swollen that, with- 
out it, few chronicles of events in the 
financial world were complete. More- 
over, there was the socially important 
Mrs. Randers and a particularly lovely 
daughter, Helen. Concerning them much 
appeared in the social columns. To Mrs. 
Randers this had at first been gratifying; 
but now she lamented with her husband 
the increasing tendency of the press to 
hound the wealthy. And when he said, 
as he often did, that he wished there was 
some way of enjoining the whole kit and 
boodle from ever printing the name 
Randeis again, she breathed a fervent 
amen. Upon these outbursts Helen 
Randers usually smiled, a bit indul- 
gently for a girl of twenty-one. 


RICHARD BIBLEY VAN KLEECK 

had never done anything in par- 
ticular. He didn't have to. Having 
that name and a decent income he had 
tried nearly all of the quasi-professional 
occupations so popular with young New 
Yorkers of his type; and his popularity 
had increased as his business ventures 
dwindled. In the opinion of his many 
friends he had seen so much of life in his 


twenty-five years that if death had 
awned at him he would have yawned 
ack. 

Not that he was yawning just now. 
He was standing by the desk of Burton, 
the city editor, in the local room of the 
New York “Star,” waiting like the cubbiest 
of cubs for his first assignment. They 
had known each other—he and Burton 
—for years. 

“Well, Van," the city editor queried 
dryly, “how in the name of Peter Stuy- 
vesant did you ever get the newspaper 
bug?" 

&€ ” 

You are more or less wrong,” an- 
swered Richard Bibley Van Kleeck; “I 
haven’t got the newspaper bug. I’ve 
simply got a hankering to put one over 
without trading on what my folks were 
during the Van Buren administration.” 

“I get you," said Burton. “You 
sound like Richard Harding Davis or 

esse Lynch Williams, or some other 
illustrious expatriate of Park Row.” 

“T never plagiarize," said Richard. 
* What am I to do?” 

“Your first duty," said the city edi- 
tor with serious frivolity, "will be to 
skip down to the southwest corner of 
Wall and Nassau streets, take the eleva- 
tor to the seventeenth floor, and obtain 
there an interview with our popular fel- 
low: townsman, Mr. James Josiah Ran- 
ders." 

“Don’t kid me," said Richard. “I 
know the old gentleman. In fact, I know 
his daughter." 

“Of course you do,” retorted Burton. 
“That’s why I’m giving you the assign- 
ment.” 

A frown touched Richard Van Kleeck’s 
clean-cut face. “Thats the sort of 
stuff I wanted to get away from,” he 
said after a while. ‘‘ You see, Burton—” 

“Don’t be foolish,” broke in the city 
editor. '' You'd sell him a bond, wouldn't 
you? Transact any decent sort of busi- 
ness with him, wouldn't you? Why balk 
at an interview just because you happen 
to know him socially—and his daughter? 
This g-r-e-a-t profession of ours must not 
stop at—” 


> 


Richard held up his stick as if to ward 
off a blow. "You're conning me some- 
thing terrible, Steve," he said, grimacing. 
* But I'll go. What shall I talk to him 
about?" 

“About Consalidated Suburban Trac- 
tion.” Burton handed him a clipping. 
“Read this on your way down; it's 
interesting." 

Richard saluted with his stick, and 
was gone. 

Now, it was one thing to have intimate 
pure knowledge of the changing 

lue of Helen Randers's eyes, and quite 
another thing to know the idiosyncrasies 
of her father's business life. Of the re- 
buffs veteran reporters had met at the 
hands of James Torah Randers in the 
past Richard knew nothing. His chief 
concern, as he swung southward past 
the scorched shell of the Equitable Build- 
ing, was whether Helen, with her keen 
sense of humor, would interpret to his 
credit or discredit this latest tack in his 
career. 

Arrived at that great pile of white 
stone a hundred yards east of Trinity 
Church, a racing-car of an elevator shot 
him skyward, and before he had framed 
his questions he had passed the outer 
corral of mahogany and entered the 
great man’s office. 

“Mr. Randers,” he began after they 
had shaken hands cordially, “whether 
your secretary told you or not, I came 
here to interview you for the New York 
*Star'." 

The great mahogany chair built espe- 
cially for James Josiah Randers creaked 
as he leaned forward. "Richard," he 
said impressively, “to my knowledge no- 
body ever gained anything by practical 
jokes. Now what is it?” 

Richard drew from his waistcoat 
pocket the clipping Burton had given 
him, and spread it between his fingers. 
“What I should like to get,” he explained, 
“is a chatty little interview with you on 
the Consolidated Suburban Traction situ- 
ation. My city editor would appreciate 
a good talk.” 

Mr. Randers had always liked Richard, 
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and for probably a quarter of a minute 

he regarded him calmly and hopefully, 

waiting for the smile that would brand 

it all a joke. But Richard did not 

smile. He merely stood there, the cli 

ping between his fingers, waiting for Mr. 
anders to reply. 

The great mahogany chair creaked 
again. Tames Josiah had risen to his 
feet. His face was the color of a Har- 
vard pennant. His right arm was raised 
menacingly. 

"Young man," he roared, "are you 
crazy?" 

“Not that I know of," replied the 
young man. 

“Then why this unheard-of imper- 
tinence?" 

“This is business," protested Richard. 


“T came here to interview you. This 
g-r-e-a-t profession of ours—” 
"Rats!" snorted Mr. Randers. “If 


you've really become a reporter for that 
yellow rag of a ‘Star’ you've got less sense 
than I credited you with. 1 have stand- 
ing orders here that no reporters are to 
be admitted on. any pretext. If you are 
in earnest you know where the door is." 

Richard thrust the clipping carefully 
back into his pocket. 

“Im downright sorry you take it so 
hard," he said. “I'll be up to see Helen 
Wednesday night, and maybe when 
‘bs had your dinner and are feeling 

etter we can discuss the ethics of the 
situation.” 

“In my house,” shouted James Josiah 
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"We're insulted by every paper in the city" 


Randers, "reporters are as unwelcome as 
they are in my office. If you have an en- 
gagement with oF daughter for Wednes- 
y night you will consider it broken.” 

ichard bowed, and backed toward 
the door. His face was a bit flushed. 
“You will do me a great favor,” Mr. 
Randers fired after him, “to keep my 
name out of your publication. If con- 
sistent, pass the word along.” 


ALF an hour later Richard sat swing- 

ing a leg off the city desk at the “Star.” 
“Burton,” he said, “I have obtained 
from our fellow townsman, Mr. James 
Josiah Randers, one of the hottest little 
interviews ever pulled off by a New York 
reporter.” 

“What! You got away with it?” 

“I got away.” 

“With any facts at all?” 

“With the fact that I’m queered with 
the Randers.” 

“Shucks,” grumbled the city editor. 
“I thought you knew him so well.” 

“I know him better now,” Richard as- 
sured him. “On what joyous little errand 
would you have me journey forth next?” 

“I don’t think of anything else in your 
paria line this afternoon,” drawled 

urton—“ that is, unless you can suggest 
some other interview.” 

“I am in deep thought,” said Richard. 
“It occurs to me that there is another 
member of the Randers family whom I 
might—" 

“ Beat it," laughed The Desk. 


From a corner table in the tea room 
at the Hotel Manhattan Richard Van 
Kleeck rose at one minute after four 
o'clock that afternoon to greet a girl who 
was a girl, When Richard had met her 
three years before they had looked at 
each other strangely and smiled. And 
when théy had found a window seat they 
had again looked at each other strangely 
and smiled. Then each had repeated, 
way down where one repeats that love- 
at-hrst-sight formula: “Well, I didn't 
know exactly how you'd look, but this 
is you." 

Richard now waved a waiter aside and 
himself assisted her in seating. 

"Helen," he said abruptly, when tea 
and English muffins and marmalade had 
been placed before them, “your father 
hates me." 

"Why?" she queried, puzzled, smil- 
ing. 
B Because I have become a viper of 
the press." 

“You're making fun of him," said the 
girl, coloring. She had often heard her 
father use the words. 

“No, I'm not. I took a job with the 
‘Star’ to-day." 

Helen let her hands fall helplessly in 
her lap and regarded him with a faint, 
quizzical smile. 

* Dick, won't you ever settle down?" 
she asked rather tremulously. "You 
owe it to me. Surely you're not going 
to be an ordinary reporter on a New 
York newspaper?' 
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“Ordinary? I went down to-day to 
interview your father." 

“Dick, are you crazy?” 

* You've been comparing notes," he 
commented mildly. 

Helen flushed. “Don’t you know he 
eats reporters?” i 

“I do now,” said Richard grimly. 
“Until I called to-day I had only a vague 
notion of the intensity of that appetite.” 

“And are you angry and hurt?” she 
asked. 

“No.” Richard spoke slowly. “If 
your father doesn’t want his name in the 
papers that’s his business.” He paused. 
“ Are you angry and hurt because I did it?" 

“That’s a foolish question, Dick. I 
was disappointed at first. But if you’re 
sincere—" She gazed at him ques- 
tioningly. 

“Helen, no man knows what he can 
do best until he tries,” he said earnestly. 
“Tm not sure of anything in this world 
except that I love you.” 

Eyes bright, lips parted, the girl leaned 
toward him and impulsively placed a 
little hand in his, under the tablecloth. 
“No matter what happens,” she whis- 

ered, “Id rather have the tiniest chair 
in a Harlem flat with you than every seat 
on the Stock Exchange with any other 
man I ever saw. But please hurry up.” 

He squeezed the little hand until she 
winced and withdrew it. 

“Tell me," she said, “why do the 
newspapers—' hound us, as Father ex- 
presses it?" 

“Because the name Randers means 
potential news. It’s one of the curses 
of being powerful and socially important, 
and, in your case, wonderful and beau- 
tiful and sweet and lovely, and the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James Josiah 
Randers." 

She pursed her red lips in thought. 
Then, *If / were a newspaper editor," 
she said simply, and Father treated my 
men as I know he treats all reporters, 
I'd get hopping mad myself and never 
print his name again." 

Richard smiled. “The editor's re- 
venge,” he said, “is not in silence but in 
screaming headlines." 

“Then you'll try again to interview 
him?” 

“The only thing I ever expect to in- 
terview him about again is a girl named 
Helen.” 

She blushed prettily and fingered her 
furs on a chair Beside her. Then: “It’s 
nearly six. The car is waiting. I must 

e going." 

Radiant she faced him as he stood, hat 
in hand, by the door of the limousine. 
"Wednesday night,” she said gaily, 
“we'll map out plans that will make Mr. 
Hearst look like the editor of a farmers’ 
almanac. Come early.” 

Richard’s breath whipped in sharply. 
Wednesday night—he had intended tell- 
ing her all lier father had said. Obviously 
the sidewalk was no place to do it now. 
“Helen, mine is a morning paper," he 
said in some confusion. "I'll probably 
have to work Wednesday night. Besides, 
before I call again, I think vou'd better 
have a talk with your father." 

Before she could protest he had bowed 
and swung off toward Fifth Avenue. 
“Well,” she gasped. “Home,” she said 
to the chauffeur, and settled back among 
her white furs. 


His night assignment covered, Richard 
and his city editor lunched togetherin 
the restaurant for employees on the four- 
teenth floor of the “Star” building. 

"Still sore about Randers?” inquired 
Burton. 

"Me-—sore? Not at all. You fellows 
are the goats," said Richard. ‘From 
what I gather the old gentleman has been 
booting you out for years, and you not 
only go back for more but cling to the 
delusion that no story below Fulton 
Street can be written without his name. 
Know what I'd do?” 

“No, what?” Burton checked a sand- 
wich in mid-air. 

“Cut him out absolutely. Put an em- 
bargo on the name Randers for six 
months—a year—two years, if neces- 


sary.” 

Burton put the sandwich carefully back 
on his plate, and shot Richard a look of 
pity. Then he laughed good-humoredly. 
“ Revengeful youth," he said melodramati- 
cally, “I thought you weren't sore." 

“I’m not; and the idea isn't even 
original." 

“And it would be about as popular 
with the newspapers as evenin bps in 
Canal Street at high noon. Might as 
well suggest cutting out baseball.” 

“In reply to which,” returned Rich- 
ard, lighting a cigarette, "I say tommy- 
t can be done.” 

“ How?” 

“Get together. Quarantine him. All 
papers agree not to print the name Ran- 
ders till he hollers 'nough. Stick to it, 
and I'll guarantee results. Teach him 
once and for all that this g-r-e-a-t pro- 
fession of ours—” 

Burton hit the table a whack with his 
open palm. “By thunder, Van," he 
cried, “I believe it'll work! If there's 
any sand in the rest of the papers we'll 
have the man without a country looking 
like an also-ran." 

* You boil quickly," Richard remarked. 
“On the level, you'll try it?” 

“Try it? Doit! Great conference of 
editors at luncheon. As father of the 
idea you are invited. I outline the plan, 
tersely, lucidly. Cheers. The question: 
‘Shall ‘the New York press, crushed for 

ears under the iron heel of James Josiah 
Randers, turn and sting him in his only 
vulnerable spot—his buin of impor- 
tance? More cheers. The vote. Ah! 
The ayes have it overwhelmingly. The 
embargo is on!” 

Burton stopped, out of breath. “And 
Miss Randers?” He raised his eye- 
brows. 

“Will be tickled to death,” replied 
Richard. "It is her suggestion.” 


INLY those whose privilege it has 
been to gaze behind the headlines, 
into that field of the Fourth Estate where 
the public cow seldom grazes, know any- 
thing about the famous luncheon at which 
an amused, albeit determined, set of 
editors voted unanimously not to print 
the name of James Josiah Randers, nor 
his wife, nor his daughter, nor his stocks, 
nor his bonds, nor anything that was his. 
The plan went into effect forthwith, a 
decision happily timed, for that night 
Mrs. Randers gave at her town house a 
reception and cotillion of unusual elab- 
orateness. 
We'll skip the cotillion, mentioning 


only that Richard Bibley Van Kleeck was 
not present, and, if you are not fastidious, 
will enter the boudoir of Mrs. Randers 
on the following morning. 

The breakfast tray removed, she settled 
herself comfortably among the pillows to 
read with inward satisfaction and out- 
ward protest what the writers on social 
affairs had to say of her as hostess. In 
her hands was the “Herald.” She was sub- 
tly familiar with every division and sub- 
division of its society page; her practiced 
eye took in the seven columns at a glance. 

herefore she ahemmed impatiently and 
turned to the page following. Doubtless, 
she reasoned, the affair had been given 
so much space that it had been put on a 
page apart from the society items. But 
as she scanned the next and the next and 
the next page a queer look came over 
the lady’s face, and, squeaking chagrin, 
she threw the “Herald” to the floor, 
laughed nervously and rang for her 
maid. » 

“Bring me the other morning papers," 
she commanded; “all of them." The 
maid did so quickly and left the room. 

Mrs. Randers opened the “Times,” only 
to discard it with a gasp, as if it had stung 
her. In truth it hid Her breathing was 
a bit labored now, and with fingers that 
trembled she began searching the other 
papers. In her desperation even the 
want ad. columns did not escape her. 
But the quest was fruitless. The name 
Randers did not appear once. The 
cotillion had been ignored. 

With a motion of contempt Mrs. Ran- 
ders swept the other papers to the floor 
with the *Herald" and sank limply back 
among the pillows. 

*Mother, what in the world is the 
matter?" 

Startled, Helen Randers stood in the 
doorway. 

Something that might have been a 
homeopathic groan came from the pil- 
lows. Helen, now quite alarmed, ran to 
the bedside. Her glance caught the jum- 
ble of papers on the floor. 

“Oh, Mother," she exclaimed, “why 
do you let these newspaper articles get 
on your nerves? Let them print what 
they want.” 

“Have you seen the papers?” This 
from the pillows. 

“ No.” 

“Well, we're insulted—insulted by 
every paper in the city.” Mrs. Randers 
sat up by way of emphasis. 

Helen ‘snatched up the “Herald.” 
“What have they printed?” she cried. 

“ Nothing!" 

Helen Randers gasped. “Nothing?” 
—she queried incredulously—“ the papers 
have printed noth-ing—about—the—co- 
tillion?” Her face had the look of a 
child challenging a fairy tale. 

Mrs. Randers nodded. 

The “Herald” slipped from Helen’s fin- 
ers. Her eyes were flashing mischief. 
or an instant she turned her face away. 

Then she bent over her mother. 

"No wonder you're overcome," she 
said. “They’ve let us alone at last. 
We're free—free from the.vipers of the 
press. Hooray! Won't Father be hap- 
py! How gratified you must be!" 

Mrs. Randers sighed. "I'm most 
gratified, my dear," she said weakly. : 
“ And your father will of course be greatly 
relieved.” 
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When James Josiah Randers reached 
his office that morning, an hour before 
his wife was awake, he saw things with 
the exaggerated clearness that comes 
with loss of sleep. To-day he saw with 
particular vividness that the time was at 
hand for floating the fifty million dollar 
bond issue of Consolidated Suburban 
Traction. 

In a two years’ secret campaign Mr. 
Randers had. acquired control of five 
hundred miles of tottering street-car lines 
tributary to New York. Scattered through 
a dozen different companies, with most 
of which passing a dividend had become 
a habit, the securities had in the past 
been kicked about among the cats and 
dogs of the Curb. But when CONSOLI- 
DATED SUBURBAN TRACTION was 
born with a capitalization of one hundred 
million common and fifty million pre- 
ferred stock there was a scramble of the 
minority to swap old lamps for new— 
at a ratio satisfactory to Mr. Randers. 
Pending the bond issue no improvements 
had been made, but the Common, first 
offered at 75, had risen steadily from the 
moment of its listing on the Exchange. 
The magic name Randers had worked 
wonders. 

“When the Common hits par and the 
Preferred 125,” mused Mr. Randers as he 
entered his office, “we'll put out the bond 
circulars.” 

He went straight to the stock ticker. 
C. S. T. had opened strong at 98. His 
brokers had been instructed to put it up 
to par before the close. At wash sales 
they were experts. 

Mr. Randers smiled as he sat down 
at his broad desk. He pawed over some 
papers. Then, “Dunwoodie,” he called 
sharply to his secretary, “where are the 
clippings?” 

"On your desk, sir, in the usual place." 

“I don't mean the business clippings, 
but that social rot." 

Mr. Dunwoodie came nearer, cau- 
tiously. “I can't understand it, sir," he 
said. “There weren't any. May I ask, 
was the er-a-cotillion postponed?” 

Mr. Randers wheeled like a locomo- 
tive on a turntable and stabbed Mr. 
Dunwoodie with a glare. ‘* Dunwoodie,” 
he inquired crushingly, “haven’t you read 
the papers?” 

“Thoroughly, sir," replied the secre- 
tary, getting red. ‘There was nothing 
about the affair.” 

“What!” 

“Nothing,” repeated Mr. Dunwoodie 
doggedly. 

he face of James Josiah Randers was 
a study. A hot wave of anger swept 
from his gaitered feet to his massive 
head. Yet, save for a flecting compres- 
sion of the lips, his heavy features gave no 
hint of his emotion. 

"Well," he burst out after a moment, 
“for once those vipers have let us alone." 


“Pm afrad they have.’ Mr. Dun- 
woodie spoke earnestly, 
“Afad!” Mr. Randers fairly 


sprawled on the opportunity to let the 
jacket of his anger burst. " Afraid, vou 
simpleton! Don't vou know I have been 
hiehting for years to keep my name out of 
these scurrilous sheets? Phas isa Victory 5 

Mr. Dunwoodie said something inar- 
ticulate to show thar he had been on all 
alone, and withdrew | He was elad to be 
away from there 


Left alone, Mr. Randers seized the 
stack of clippings—the financial clippings, 
minus that “‘social rot." Here at any 
rate, in the Wall Street reviews, the name 
Randers would recur with satisfying an- 
noyance. He chose from the lot a col- 
umn article on Consolidated Suburban 
Traction. As he ran his eye down the 
clipping his face grew grave. Something 
was surely wrong. Instead of the name 
Randers speckling sentence and para- 
graph, there appeared such watery 
phrases as this: 

“A well-known banking house”; “a 
financier of international reputation”; 
“an operator known for his foresight and 
astuteness”; “a prominent interest here- 
tofore identifed with this undertaking.” 

Mr. Randers laid the clipping down 
with a deliberateness unusual to him. 
He picked up another. A glance showed 
that it was likewise mysteriously ex- 
purgated. Beads of perspiration popped 
out on Mr. Randers’s forehead. 

The telephone rang. “Hello, Ran- 
ders.” It was the voice of an old asso- 
ciate in the Street. “Who’s sick at your 
house?” 

"Nobody," snapped Mr. 
“Who said there was?” 

“Nobody.” The voice was cheerful. 
“I thought maybe that was the reason 
your wife's affair was called off last 
night?" 

“Who said it was called off?” 

"Nobody. But the papers haven't 
got a line about it, and my natural in- 
erence was— 

"Hang the papers," bellowed Mr. 
Randers. 

“It is an outrage." 
sympathetic. 

“Get me right," shot back Mr. Ran- 
ders, unconsciously slangy in his fury, 
“I don't want my name in the papers. 
Good-by.” 


E SWUNG fiercely about from the 
telephone and glowered at the heavy 
rug on the floor. Panics, he knew, had 
followed the wake of punier rumors than 
reports of illness in a capitalist's family. 
any a bear raid had sprung from a 
germ less fertile than the omission of his 
name in connection with C. S. T. 
It was an oversight, of course. The 
next sheet of typewritten flimsy issuing 
from his office would be seized upon and 
played up by the newspapers as in the 
past. That he had been right in his 
attitude toward the press admitted of no 
argument. The man who talked much 
lost his power of emphasis; the biggest 
headlines were built over scant material 
from potential sources usually dry. Wit- 
ness the case of his friend down the Street 
who regarded all reporters as pirates and 
was besieged by forty of them every time 
he departed for or returned from Europe. 
Debate. of this kind, however, is not 
satisfying. James Josiah Randers rose 
guiltily from his desk, and, without a 
word to Dunwoodie, took the elevator 
to the basement. There he did. some- 
thing he had not. done before noon in 
years, He entered the skyscraper's well- 
appointed little bar and ordered a bracer. 
He needed it, he argued, after the rigors 
of the cotillion, which he now cursed. 
The old bartender greeted him with 
polite curiosity. Four acquaintances, 
rising from a table near-by, inquired 


Randers. 


The voice was 


after his health. Anot 
duplicated the asinine question of 
idiot who had telephoned. ‘‘ Who : 
ill at the house?” Evidently all | 
noted the weird omission in the pap: 

Mr. Randers assured them coldly t. 
he had never felt better in his life. 
members of his household, he add 
were in perfect health. He drank quic: 
and departed in a fine state of rage a 
depression. 

r. Dunwoodie greeted him at t: 
door as he reéntered his private ofh 
There was a white ring around the you 
man’s mouth. Apparently he had son 
thing to say. But Mr. Randers d 
missed him with a scowl. Closing ! 
huge right fist until the knuckles popp 
protestingly, he crossed over to the sto 
ticker. C. S. T. was down three poini 

Mr. Randers was on the point of rus 
ing to the telephone to demand of h 
brokers why his orders had miscarric 
when the financial news ticker at h 
elbow rasped nervously and clacked 

urple line of “TESTING TESTIN 

ESTING” across the broad white ril 
bon of paper. Irritated, he was abo 
to turn away, when the spinning lettere 
wheel swung back to marginal alignmen 
and printed out a word that held hi 
attention. The word spelled letter b. 
letter, was JAM ES. Following quickl' 
mend O S I A H, and inevitably, RAN 
DERS. It was the next word, however 
that caused the financier to snort. I 
ws HEALTH. The ticker alway: 
omits the apostrophe. The full subhead 
was: 


nee | 


JAMES JOSIAH RANDERS HEALTH 
Under it came this: 


Rumors of the sudden iliness of Mr. 
Randers although met with prompt de- 
nials at his office to-day caused marked 
uneasiness in the stock market This 
coupled with reports that there was some 
change in the plans for financing C S T 
brought a sharp decline in that stock 


Mr. Randers did not wait for more. 
He jabbed viciously a mother o' pearl 
button labeled "'Stenographer," and 
when a young man hurried into the room 
it was to receive a rapidly dictated state- 
ment, also under a subhead. ‘The sub- 
head, worded by Mr. Randers himself, 
was “To the Press.” This was the stare- 
ment: 


Based apparently on the omission by the 
newspapers of accounts of certain entirely pri- 
vate social affairs at the home of James Josiah 
Randers, malicious rumors have sprung up 
reyarding Mr. Randers’s health and the man- 
avement of certain. properties with which he 
is identified. Mr. Randers, when seen at hi 
office to-day, was in the best of health. He 
took occasion to deny that there had been any 
change in the plans for reorganizing and tinan- 
cine Consolidated. Suburban ‘Traction, and 
added that he would soon issue a statement 
viving full details of the proposed bond issue. 


“Tell Dunwoodie to give that to the 
reporters," he directed. “Make plenty 
of copies and see thar they all get it.” 

Less than ten minutes later telephone 
bells were jangling in the financial bureaus 
of fifteen newspapers. Mr. Dunwoodie 
Was announcing that an important state- 
ment. from. James Josiah Randers was 
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The face of James Josiah Randers was a study 


then on the way by messenger. He had 
always enjoyed making these announce- 
ments; but the first comment he heard 
now made him wince. The second he 
interpreted as a joke. The third left him 
stunned. “Randers, you say? Thanks, 
old man. No hurry about it, though. 
Don’t bother with a messenger. Mail it 
to the office.” 


EANWHILE the market was break- 

ing badly. In Wall Street rumor 
does the bain ea in ten flat and betters 
Eller’s record at the hurdles. Mr. Ran- 
ders had been variously assassinated, sent 
to Matteawan, killed in an elevator 
smash; had died suddenly of apoplexy, 
eloped with Eva Tanguay. His bro- 
kers, instructed to take every share 
of C. S. T. offered, braced themselves 
for the onslaught only to be swept off 
their feet by the flood of selling orders 


that poured on the floor. Lambs and 
professionals alike were unloading. Be- 
fore Dunwoodie had stumbled from the 
telephone booth, the last of the reporters' 
languid comments stinging his numb 
brain, the stock had dropped ten points. 

Mr. Randers stood at the stock ticker, 
feeding the tape through his big fingers. 
Before his eyes Consolidated Suburban 
"Traction was resuming its former junk- 
pile rating. In his vaults were fifty 
millions in bonds to be floated on a rising 
market. They would float now—like 
lead. 

Dunwoodie entered. He was making 
a queer noise in his throat. Mr. Randers 
looked up, a question in his frown. 

"I—]I—notffied all the newspapers,” 
faltered the secretary. 

“Those were my instructions," re- 
turned Mr. Randers coldly. “Why 


annoy me further about it?” 


Mr. Dunwoodie looked at his employer 
helplessly. His throat hurt him. 

" Speak," boomed Mr. Randers. 

Mr. Dunwoodie swallowed. ‘They 
don’t want it,” he said bluntly. He had 
intended saying something else, more 
diplomatic; but, after all, that was the 
simplest. 

A mass of ticker tape fell writhing at 
James Josiah Randers’s feet. 

“What did you say?" he demanded 
hoarsely. 

“They turned your statement down.” 
Mr. Dunwoodie spoke hollowly. He re- 
coiled as he spoke. He had never seen 
Mr. Randers look as he looked now. 
The great man’s cheeks were ashen. 

A statement from James Josiah Ran- 
ders refused by the press! It was im- 
possible. More than that—it was un- 
canny. Mr. Randers blinked a moment 
in dazed perplexity, and then, as the 
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color returned to his face, he clenched 
his jaw in firm resolve. Let ’em throw 
C. S. T. overboard—the fools! Hed 
stem the deluge, if it cost him five mil- 
lions. Orders to this effect on his lips, 
he reached for the telephone. Yet he 
hesitated. The bonds—what a black eye 
for them! He might as well get at ilie 
root of the evil now. Something was 
surely rotten in the Fourth Estate. 

“ Dunwoodie,” he asked suddenly, “did 
you ’phone all the papers?" 

“Yes, sir, all of them." 

“The ‘Star’? ” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The down-town bureau or the main 
office?” 

“The financial bureau down-town.” 

Mr. Randers lowered his gaze, some- 
thing he seldom did. He moistened his 


lips. “Call up the ‘Star’s’ main office,” 
he said heavily. “Ask for Mr. Richard 
Bibley Van Kleeck. Put him on my 


private wire.” 

As Mr. Dunwoodie bolted through the 
door Mr. Randers turned again to the 
stock ticker. C. S. T. was siouebime off 
between sales. The ticker rasped hard 
to keep up: 

C S T 1000/80 C S T 500/79% 
2000//80 1500/7934 5000//79 3000/7 
7814 5000/76 3000 1424 10000/ 70 

Mr. Randers groaned. It was slaughter. 

Mr. Dunwoodie was back in a minute 
and a half. “Not in," he said briefly. 

Mr. Randers scowled. ‘Where is he?" 

“I didn't ask, sir." 

“Well, find out.” 

Mr. Dunwoodie was back in a minute. 


' “At the Hotel. Manhattan," he an- 
nounced, breathing hard. 
“Get him!” 
moved 


A SMARTLY dressed page 
gracefully in and out among the 
luncheon throng at the Hotel Manhattan. 
He held a slip of paper in his right hand, 
and every now and then he looked at it. 
Then issued from his lips a sort of sub- 
dued cry or whine ending in a rising in- 
flection. 

A stunning irl at a corner table raised 
her head. ‘ Dick" she said, "that's for 
you. Arent you important, though, 
since you became a viper of the press!” 

“ Publicity is a great thing," said Rich- 
ard Bibley Van Kleeck. “Ido this every 
day." He beckoned the boy to the table. 
A coin and the slip changed hands as if 
by rehearsal, and Richard, with a mur- 
mured apology, stared at it, puzzled. 

“Not my office," he said. He read 
aloud. “Call 2356 Rector at once. Im- 
portant." 

" Father's office number,” exclaimed 
the girl. 

Richard looked at her sharply. “I 
hope our meeting here hasn’t caused any 
rumpus.” he said. 
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"Rumpus—over me? He probably 
wants to thank you." 

“For what?” 

A wisp of a smile touched Helen’s lips; 
but she made no answer. "Anyway, 
hurry up and telephone," she ordered. 
“And if it's Father himself be sweet.” 

Richard's face was so serious when he 
returned from the telephone that she 
rose involuntarily and asked: 

“Ts he ill?” 

“No. It's the newspapers." 

“Don’t tease," she fretted. “Surel 
he doesn't understand and appreciate—" 
She hesitated; her blue eyes met his 
squarely. 

“He certainly appreciates it. He has 
asked me to come down to his office at 
once," Richard said soberly. 

“Then I'll go too.” She began draw- 
ing on her gloves. 

ie did not daunt her when Richard pro- 
tested that the journey could be made 
quickest by subway. She was seated by 
his side as they roared out of the station. 
Richard picked at the cleats on the car 
floor with his stick. Presently he took a 
piece of copy paper from his pocket and 
wrote something on it. She did not turn 
her head or ask what it was when he 
folded it carefully and thrust it into his 
waistcoat pocket. 

During the twelve minutes or less that 
the express rushed toward the over- 
weighted tip of Manhattan, James Jo- 
siah Randers stood by his desk, watch 
in hand. He had ceased to look at the 
ticker. There wasn’t any use. The last 
C. S. T. quotation he had noted was 47, 
a drop of I points since the opening. 
There had beck nothing like it since the 
Hocking crash. As each succeeding strip 
corded further sickening descents, Mr. 
Randers spared himself the agony of 
looking. 

He stood like a man the police had put 
through the third degree. On his desk 
was a pile of afternoon papers. He had 
conb. them all. The name he sought 
was missing. Ponderously dejected 
rather than infuriated he began pacin 
up and down the room. The door marke 


“Private” opened so softly that he did 


not see Dick and Helen enter, and he 
stopped only when the girl ran forward 
wih a little cry. 

“Father,” she exclaimed, “ you look ill.” 

At the sound of her voice Mr. Randers 
gurgled in astonishment, then, turning, 
caught her in his arms. 

“Nonsense, my dear,” he muttered as 
he kissed her. "Are these wild rumors 
to be credited by members of my own 


family?" S 
Helen laughed. “Wild rumors" had 
She was relieved; 


no significance for her. 

her father was not ill. “I just came with 
him,” she said, abruptly irrelevant. She 
nodded toward Dick, who stood aloof. 





Mr. Randers bowed heavily in embar- 
rassment. 

“I asked Mr. Van Kleeck to come here 
on a matter of urgent business,” he finally 
managed to say. “If you will excuse us, 


my dear—” A 
“I won't!" pouted Helen. “I left a 
Fern good luncheon to dash down 
ere. Besides, I want you to thank us 
for EUM your name out of the papers. 
I suggested it, you know.” 

sabres with the suddenness of this, 
Mr. Randers blurted out the first ill- 
chosen words that came to mind. “You!” 
he cried. “Why, my poor, little deluded 
daughter, I sent for Richard to get my 
name in the papers.” He looked at the 
young man appealingly. “Richard,” he 
asked solemnly, “what do you know 
about this conspiracy? It will ruin me.” 
He waved a hand toward a tangle of 
ticker tape. 

While Helen’s blue eyes widened, 
Richard Bibley Van Kleeck replied, “I 
wouldn’t call it exactly a conspiracy, Mr. 
Randers. As I understand it, the editors 
thought it best not to molest you further, 
in view of your well-known antipathy to 
the press." 

" And Helen?" Mr. Randers looked at 
his pretty daughter wonderingly. 

“Mentioned casually that you would 
of course be pleased to have your long- 
cherished hope for privacy gratified.” 
Helen nodded in naive ratification. 

Mr. Randers’s big hands fell at his 
sides. His mouth opened like an as- 
tounded yokel's. Then, all pride having 
fled, there was suddenly born to him a 
sixth sense—humor. He threw back his 
head and laughed. 

Helen and Richard laughed too, until 
the great man laid a hand on Richard's 
shoulder. “Richard,” he said, suddenly, 
“I need a press agent. Need him bad. 
Do you think you can get a statement 
from me in the next editions?" 

Richard drew from his waistcoat pocket 
and handed to Mr. Randers a folded sheet 
of copy paper. It was the sheet on which 

e had written in the subway. “Here 
is a preliminary statement," he said 
simply, “which I believe will lift the 
quarantine." 

While Helen, curious, looked over her 
father's shoulder, James Josiah Randers 
read: “Mr. and Mrs. James Josiah Ran- 
ders announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Helen Elizabeth, to Mr. Rich- 
ard Bibley Van Kleeck.” 

The girl looked up, face crimson. Her 
eyes, caressing Richard, were a blue he 
had never seen before. 

James Josiah Randers looked grimly 
at his new press agent. There was a 
twinkle in his eyes. “If both parties 
have ratified this statement I see no 
reason why it should not go out at once,” 
was all he said. 





time he came to bat? [If you read that story vou have never forgotten it. 


A Baseball Story Next Month 


Do veu remember the story about. Rib! ph Specheldonner, the bull-player, sho got his wish that he would make a hit every 


Next month the famous batsman appears again in 


a story entitled “Fair Weather Mita story that will pice every baseball tan a thrill, and something to think about too. 








“It’s one of the curses of being powerful and socially important" 
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INCE we made up a little list of 
the autumn plays which should not 
be missed, the season has advanced, 
and we are able to supplement that 

list with several more attractions—not so 
many as we should like, and not so many 
as could be added when the season of 
1912-1913 is over, but enough to keep 
the theatergoer busy for a few evenings. 
It has not been a particularly brilliant 
season, up to the time of writing this. 
Some wag has said there were so many 
"successes" in New York that few of 
them made any money. That is one 
way of indicating the general level of 
commonplaceness. Outside of New York 
the season has been even less inspiring, 
for there are so many theaters along 
Broadway now that the managers have 
to keep their best plays at home. The 
one sure method of drawing these attrac- 
tions to your town when they do go on 
tour is by patronizing the good things in 
your local theater. A manager “books” 
the towns where past experience has 
shown him he can find an audience for 
the type of play he offers. If you want 
future good things at your local theater, 
then, patronize present worth. Patronize 
when they come the plays in this list: 


“The Yellow Jacket.” 

“Rutherford and Son.” 

“The High Road” (with Mrs. Fiske). 

“The Argyle Case.” 

Annie Russell's revivals of old comedies. 

“Julius Cæsar” (with William Faversham). 

Sothern and Marlowe's Shakespearean reper- 
toire. 

“The Whip.” 

“Peg o’ My Heart” (for Laurette Taylor's 
acting). 

“Hindle Wakes.” 
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The Racing Scene from “The Whip,” the big Drury Lane melodrama now a great success in this country 
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The Theater 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Color Photographs (Lumiere Autochromes) by Arnold Genthe 


More Plays Worth While 


“Little Women” (if you used tolike the book). 

“Snow White” (children’s play). 

* Racketty - Packetty House” 
play). 

“The Good Little Devil” (rather more for 
grown up children). 

“The Poor Little Rich Girl.” 

“The Silver Slipper” (musical comedy). 

The Gilbert and Sullivan operetta revivals. 

“Joseph and His Brethren"—a Biblical pag- 
eant. 


We have put “The Yellow Jacket” 
first on the list, because of its great nov- 
elty. It is an adaptation into English of 
a composite of genuine Chinese plays 
from the Ming dynasty, and it is acted 
in the real Chinese manner. The result 
is a very peculiar and very refreshing 
and very stimulating form of theatrical 
pleasure. 

A well-known actor named Benrimo, 
a native of San Francisco, where he 
used to haunt the Chinese theater, is the 
moving spirit in this production, and he 
has done his work with wonderful taste 
and skill. He has proved to us that a 
sophisticated story and “realistic” sce- 
nery (or any scenery, for that matter) are 
quite unnecessary for enjoyment, even in 
this year of grace. 

The stage for “The Yellow Jacket" is 
set without any of the conventional trap- 
pings and devices. There is no scenery— 
only a square Chinese interior, like the 
native theater. At the rear sits a little 
orchestra in an alcove, and over this 
alcove is a small balcony, as on the Eliza- 
bethan stage. The property man (who 
in the Chinese theater is assumed to be 
invisible) is constantly on the stage, and 
from his pile of props in one corner he 
brings forth whatever is needed to 
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suggest the many changes in scene. Two 
chairs and a table make an interior. 
Tables and chairs piled up make a moun- 
tain. A plank between two chairs makes 
a bridge. White, lettered cloths hung 
over chair backs are readily seen to be a 
graveyard, and who could fail to guess 
that the bamboo pole the property man 
holds up at the rear is a weeping willow 
tree? A ladder put up to the "baleshy 
permits the soul of Chee Moo, mother of 
the hero, to ascend to heaven, whence 
she looks down and guides her son through 
earthly danger. Again, place four chairs 
in a row, hang over them a golden cloth, 
let a rower stand at the end with a pole 
for oar, and a man in the orchestra rub 
sandpaper for the waves, and our hero 
and his maid float down the River of 
Love! 

For a moment, you laugh. Then you 
you stop laughing. Then you are thrilled. 
You are more thrilled than when an elab- 
orate ship in a Wagnerian opera is hauled 
upon the stage on runners, and sails off 
again backward, as it usually does in 
* Gotterdàimmerung." 

The story of “The Yellow Jacket" is a 
world-old tale of young love thwarted 
and then triumphant. It is simple, naive, 
symbolic, and touched with the charm and 
poetry of authentic legend. It is beau- 
tifully acted too. It tells us more about 
China than a thousand missionary reports 
or learned books by visiting savants. It 
teaches us, by its manner of presentation, 
what an utterly conventional thing our 
present-day scenery after allis. Finally, 
and best, it gives us genuine theatrical 
pleasure, the pleasure of novelty, of good 
acting, of unfolding story. It is a pro- 
duction nobody can afford to miss. 
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Next in importance to “The Yellow 
Jacket," and as different as black 
from white, is “Rutherford and Son," 
acted by Norman McKinnel and a Lon- 
don company at Mr. Ames's Little Thea- 
ter in New York during the midwinter 
months. This play is as modern as “The 
Yellow Jacket" is old, and it is one of 
the best recent examples in English of 
the naturalistic school, which makes no 
concessions to convention, to "happy 
endings," to "comic relief," but pegs 
away remorselessly at the task of set- 
ting a group of people: on the stage, 
just as they are, goodness and badness 
all mixed up, and showing us what 
happens. 

An English woman named Githa Sow- 
erby is the author of "Rutherford and 
Son," and you wonder how a woman did 
it, it is so masculine in its uncompromis- 
ing grimness and power. It is the tale 
of old John Rutherford, a north-of-Eng- 
land glass manufacturer, who rules his 
household with a rod of iron, and who 
rules his business the same way, but who 
in some groping fashion is an idealist 
gone wrong, for his whole life is wrapped 
up in the du of passing on the firm of 
Rutherford and Son, built up by his 

randfather, to his own descendants. 

or this he puts forth his ruthless will, 
for this he cheats his own son out of an 
invention, for this he has become some- 
thing almost terrible to his family. The 
furtive, pathetic romance of his spinster 
daughter, behind his back, the final out- 
break and departure of his sons, the final 
bargain of the old man with one of the 
sons' wife for possession of his grandson, 
that he may perpetuate the firm, form the 
web of this taut-woven and unescapable 
tale. John Rutherford is acted by Norman 
McKinnel with splendid power. It is a 
genuine study in character, intensely 
natural and “realistic” in method, and 
yet, in the scenes of emotional stress, 
dramatically and splendidly thrilling. 
You don't laugh at "Rutherford and 
Son," but we trust a few theatergoers are 
left who are willing to be serious for an 
evening. For them the production will 
be a rare treat. 

Mrs. Fiske is acting this season in a 
play by Edward Sheldon (author of ''Sal- 
vation Nell"), called “The High Road." 
It is not a remarkable play, but it gives 
the actress an opportunity for the dis- 

lay of her remarkable gifts, and it serves 
its purpose. 

ow remarkable those gifts are may 
be judged when we learn that in the 
first act she plays a little motherless 
farmer's girl of sixteen, in the second the 
same girl three years later, in the third 
the girl grown to be a successful woman 
of thirty-six, and in the fourth and fifth 
the wife of a candidate for President of 
the United States. Not only does this 
wonderful woman play all these ages with 
the proper illusion, but she suggests the 
spiritual changes which have taken place 
in the character in the years between 
acts, and makes both girl and matron of 
the same cloth. Few, if any, others of 
our actresses could play this part. Of 
course it is a grave weakness of the play 
that the long time jumps make it necessary 
to begin each new act with fresh exposi- 
tion. With any other player this would 
make for dullness. Mrs. Fiske, however, 
can suggest the spiritual drama of twenty 
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Miss Laurette Taylor 


As “Peg o' My Heart," a trifle of a play made interesting by the 
charm and humor of this promising young actress 


years by a sentence of baldest exposi- 
tion, and turn dullness into excitement. 

Mary Page, the forlorn little farmer’s 
girl of act one, runs away with a rich 
artist, who has filled her head with 
dreams, and with him she lives three 
years. In act two we find her, at the 
end of that time, about to leave him. 
She has grown, she has advanced along 
the high road of life, and now, without 
tears or fuss, she is going away to earn 
her own living. In act three we find her, 
eighteen years later, at the Governor’s 
office, working for a bill to give better 
hours and a minimum wage to female 
labor. She has risen to be a famous 
champion, with pen and voice, for her 
toiling sisters. The Governor falls in 
love with her, listens wisely to her story, 
ignores it, they are married, and in act 
four we find him running for President, 
with her as his chief aid. Then the for- 
gotten tale of her twenty-year-buried past 
threatens to be their undoing. How she 
rises to yet a new emergency, meets the 
danger, letting the record of twenty years 
serve as the argument against the record 
of three, and incidentally exposing the vil- 
lain, is the exciting matter of the last act. 


Mrs. Fiske, of course, is in many 
ways the most brilliant actress on our 
stage, as she is the most thoughtful 
and the most daring. As Mary Page she 
shows herself, too, as one of the most ver- 
satile, ranging from the pathetic dreams 
of rustic childhood to the deep passions 
of worldly maturity. She has surrounded 
herself with an unusually fine cast, in- 
cluding Frederick Perry, Charles Waldron 
and Arthur Byron. “The High Road,” 
as presented by them, is well worth seeing. 

Again we come to a contrast— ' The 
Argyle Case." This is a frank detective 
play, by Harriet Ford and Harvey J. 
O'Higgins, written with the aid of Wil- 
liam J. Burns, the famous detective. It 
is acted by Robert Hilliard, who assumes 
the róle of Ashe Kayton, disciple of com- 
mon sense in detecting crime. The next 
most important member of the cast is 
the dictagraph. We will not tell the 
plot; sufficient to say there is a mysteri- 
ous murder, a wonderful counterfeit $100 
bill (equally mysterious), and a love story. 
We are inclined to think that the man who 
says he doesn't enjoy a good detective 
yarn is a liar—like the maa who says he 
doesn't like onions. "The Argyle Case” 
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Mrs. Fiske as Becky Sharp 
One of the most famous characterizations in this 
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E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe 
in “Macbeth " 
These players are devoting their maturer years 
to a Shakespearean repertoire 


Reproduced direct from a color photograph (Lumiére 
autochrome) by ARNOLD GENTHE, New York 
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is a good detective yarn, without much 
flourish, without any great thrills, with- 
out the picturesque qualities of Gillette’s 
Sherlock Holmes, but none the less tense 
enough to keep you waiting for the next 
act in pleasurable excitement. You will 


enjoy it. 

The classics have not been entirely 
neglected this season. Sothern and Mar- 
lowe, of course, are playing their Shake- 
spearean repertoire as usual, and as usual 
are not suffering from lack of appreciation. 
William Faversham has now joined the 
ranks of Shakespearean interpreters, and 
is carrying a fine production of “ Julius 
Cæsar” up and down the land, himself 
giving a virile, youthful, stirring perform- 
ance of Mark Antony. Miss Annie Rus- 
sell, also, sweetest and most delicate of 
actresses, has courageously gathered to- 
gether a more or less competent company, 
and is presenting certain of the old Eng- 
lish comedies, such as “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” “She Stoops to Conquer,” and 
“The Rivals.” The first play, to be sure, 
is also acted by Sothern and Marlowe— 
and acted better. But Miss Russell has 
gained attention for her production by 
mounting it with simplified scenery and 
complete text. The other two plays she 
alone is presenting, save for an occasional 
revival by some stock company. She 
herself, and her fellow players, are per- 
haps at their best in “She Stoops to Con- 

uer,” that fine old actor, George Gid- 
dena; acting Tony Lumpkin for nobody 
knows what thousandth time with all his 
old time unction and mellowness and 
eighteenth century plum pudding zest. 

ost of us pretend to love these old com- 
edies; many of us bewail their absence 
from our stage. Well, here they are! 
Go and see Miss Russell's revivals, or for- 
ever hold your peace! 

One of the “successes” of the New 
York season that really was successful 
was “The Whip," which packed the big 
Manhattan Opera House for months. 
As “The Whip" is a spectacular melo- 
drama in thirteen scenes, imported from 
Drury Lane, it isn't very likely to tour 
the one-night stands. It will doubtless 
be taken, however, to those larger cities 
which happen to possess stages ample 
enough to hold it. Just why it has been 
so popular we find it difficult to say. It is 
built on the cut and dried, hallowed for- 
mula. Nothing happens as it shouldn't. 
The villain wrecks the train on which the 
precious race horse is riding, but the 
horse is saved to win the race at last. 
Yet, in some curious way, there is life in 
“The Whip "—snap, if you like! Maybe 
the impressive multiplication of villains 
and heroes and heroines, the generous 
number of scenes, the size of the whole 
spectacle, has something to do with its 
success. Anyhow, everybody likes it, no 
less the sophisticated who see through it 
all than the unsophisticated who believe. 
It is an old friend come to life, and wel- 
comed. 


A PLAY which in itself is quite unim- 
^ portant, unworthy of critical. atten- 
tion, is made interesting as entertainment 
by the acting of a charming young 
woman —* Peg o' My Heart," by Laurette 
l'aylor. 

_ “Peg o’ My Heart” is the comedy of a 
little Irish colleen dumped, mongrel dog 
and all, into the family of haughty English 


relatives. Miss Laurette Taylor plays the 
title part, and her deficiencies in technical 
skill she almost succeeds in covering up by 
her delicious natural fun, and her instinc- 
tive sense for what is dramatically effect- 
ive. She has a sense of character. She 
plays a part, always. She doesn’t always 
know how to achieve variety in gesture, in 
voice, in method. She has many tricks 
which she overworks. But she never 
forgets that she is playing a part; she 
never gets out of character. And she 
can walk the perilous line between a 
smile and a tear with wonderful success. 
Her face is expressive, her fun infectious, 
her pathos simple, unforced, delicate and 
true. Her Peg in this play is adorable— 
there is no other word—and if her growth 
continues at the rate it has shown in the 
ast three seasons, she will before long 
ke in the forefront of our actresses. 
“Hindle Wakes,” by Stanley Hough- 





Miss Marguerite Clarke 


As “Snow White” in the fairy play -a 
small and dainty actress who gives 
a real illusion of childhood 


ton, is a play of Lancashire life, written 
for Miss Horniman’s repertoire theater 
in Manchester, England, and presented 
here by members of her company. The 
playing is not remarkable. The story of 
the play is not remarkable, though inter- 
esting. But as a picture of life among 
the Lancashire weavers “Hindle Wakes” 
is remarkable, and as an object lesson to 
us of what can be developed dramatically 
by a local stock company, conducted 
along the right lines, it is of great interest. 
We shall have more to say on that score 
in a later article. Meanwhile, see “ Hin- 
dle Wakes,” consider that it grew out of 
the Manchester repertoire company, and 
then think what such a company might 
do for our drama in Pittsburgh, or fn- 
dianapolis, or New England, or Ken- 
tucky, or any other interesting section of 
our land. 

“Little Women” is a play for those 
who like or liked the book. Its audi- 
ences are notably largest at the matinées. 
Personally, we could never endure the 
book when we were a boy, and have never 
tried it since, and much prefer now to leave 
the distaff side of our household at the 
play and cross the street to watch Laur- 
ette Taylor, a little woman more to our 
taste. But all those who loved the book 
(and there were, and are, hundreds of 
thousands of them) have a perfectly 
lovely time at the drama, which has been 
neatly made from the book by Marion 
de Forest, and faithfully st skilfully 
staged by that experienced stock actress, 
Jessie Bonstelle. The audiences report 
that the book isn't "spoiled"—that the 
play has truly caught its atmosphere and 
tone. So what more can you ask? Go 
see Beth die, and be happy! 


FOR the first time in years there has 
been a distinct effort made this winter 
in New York to provide true theatrical 
pleasure for the little folks. At Mr. 
Ames’s Little Theater was staged a pretty 
version of “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs,” with charming and novel “ pic- 
ture book" scenery, and with dainty 
Marguerite Clarke as Snow White. On 
top of the Century Theater Liebler and 
Company built a second theater just for 
the children, and mounted a stage ver- 
sion of Mrs. Burnett’s “ Racketty-Pack- 
etty House,” which was not nearly so 
daintily done as "Snow White,” but 
which had a more rollicking humor. 
Meanwhile Miss Adams was reviving the 
perennial “ Peter Pan" during the Christ- 
mas holidays, and just after the holidays 
Mr. Belasco produced a play called “The 
Good Little Devil,” adapted by Austin 
Strong from the French of Madame 
Rostand (wife of the dramatist) and her 
son. “The Good Little Devil” is not, 
like “Snow White” and “ Racketty-Pack- 
etty House,” a play strictly for children, 
and only for children. Probably its ap- 
peal is rather more to the adults. But 
it is full of flying fairies, and faithful dogs, 
and all sorts of sprites and animals, and 
the children will like it. It gives Mr. 
Belasco, too, a fine chance to exercise his 
pictorial genius in stage settings and 
quaint effects. 

“The Poor Little Rich Girl,” a play 
made from her book of that name, by 
Eleanor Gates, who is the wife of Rich- 
ard Walton Tully, also a playwright, is 
an imaginative and effective modérn mor- 
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ality, without in any way aping the 
antique form. It is one of the best of 
all the imaginative plays of childhood, 
which ate the immortal “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,” and more recently "Peter 
Pan" and “The Blue Bird." We see 
first the little child of the rich neglected 
by her parents and left to the care of 
hired nurses and other servants. 
course she likes the organ-grinder man 
better than the footman, and the plumber 
better than the governess. The nurse 
gives her an overdose of sleeping potion, 
that she, the nurse, may go off to a ball, 
and the next act is the child’s delirious 
dream in the resulting illness. Into that 
dream come all the playmates she has 
longed for, and into it come her nurses, 
her parents, her mother’s "society" 
friends, in their true colors. How the 
parents are made to realize this dream, 
and to profit by it, is cleverly devised 
by the author, without loss of the fan- 
tastic dream-quality which characterizes 
this act—one of the most imaginative 
and delightful acts in any native play ot 
the winter. 

The leading part in the drama, that of 
the poor little rich girl, is played very 
well by a Miss Viola Dana, who is said 
to have been trained as a motion picture 
actress. It is the best thing we have 
ever heard about the “movies.” 

There have been few new musical com- 
edies of merit since our former list. The 
most conspicuous (and the most success- 
ful) is **The Lady of the Slipper," with 
music by Victor Herbert: This is (by a 
considerable stretch of the imagination) 
a version of the Cinderella legend, with 
Elsie Janis as Cinderella, and Montgom- 
ery and Stone as a pumpkin head and 
scarecrow summoned from the fields and 
dressed up as footmen to accompany her 
to the ball. Mere mention of the fact 
that Fred Stone once more appears as 
the man of straw is enough to guaran- 
tee an evening’s entertainment. Nobody 
dances as he does. Nobody, amid the 
wildest acrobatic feats and the most peri- 
lous loose-jointedness, maintains such an 
air of gentleness, sometimes almost of 
pathos, is so delicate in little, subtle fil- 
lips of fun, is so charming, so good- 
natured, so beloved. Montgomery and 
Stone are a wonderful team. They de- 
serve all their fame and popularity. And 
in Miss Janis they have a sprightly little 
partner, as vivacious as they, who is 
dancing better than ever before. “The 
Lady of the Slipper” is prettily staged, 
without noise and “blat”? and vulgarity, 
and its worth was so well appreciated in 
New York last winter that it was impos- 
sible to buy a seat except from a specu- 
lator. Incidentally we might remark, 
some of the managers say ticket specu- 
lating has been abolished in New York. 

Julia Sanderson has come forth as a 
'star" on the bill-board (she has been 
one behind the footlights for years), and 
she is very fortunate in having so good 
a vehicle as “The Sunshine Girl’’— 
another of the Gaiety Theater London 
successes. Miss Sanderson is the most 
beautiful and charming musical comedv 
star that has appeared on our stage since 
Edna May left it. 

But musical comedies come and go, 
while Gilbert and Sullivan remain. The 
best musical comedies now visible on our 
stage are "Patience," “ Pinafore,” “The 





Miss Viola Dana, the child actress 


Dressed in her dream as she wants to be, and with a real playmate at last, in 
“The Poor Little Rich Girl," the most remarkable play of its kind in years 


Pirates of Penzance” and the “Mikado” 
—and they are the best sung. The Gil- 
bert and Sullivan Opera Company, headed 
by De Wolf Hopper, Eugene Cowles and 
Arthur Aldrich, 1s, for a second season, 
taking them up and down the land. 
They are as fresh to-day as when our 
fathers saw them. Go to see them for 
yourself, and take Father along, to tell 
you how much better they used to be 
sung. It isn’t necessary, however, to 
believe him. 

Pierre Loti's dull drama, “The Daugh- 
ter of Heaven,” having failed as a suc- 
cessor to “The Garden of Allah" at the 
Century Theater this winter, a new “pag- 
eant play,” by Louis N. Parker, based on 
the Biblical story of Joseph and his 
brethren, was produced there in January, 
with Brandon Tynan in the title part 


and James O’Neill as Jacob. Biblical 


lays are usually stupid and generally 
Dettetling to their great original. But 
the new pageant is not stupid, and save 
for the introduction of a seductive siren 
out of modern melodrama it maintains 
no little of the simplicity and primitive 
eloquence of the Scriptural story—one of 
the most perfect short stories ever writ- 
ten. The scenic backgrounds for the 
ageantry of the Hebraic tribes and 
Erden courts is spacious and as sug- 
gestive as old-fashioned, conventional 
scenery perhaps can be, and the 
pageants are colorful and stirring. The 
acting is generally very good, the tale 
well told. There can be no question of 
the appeal of good pageantry on the 
stage, and it is pleasant to find this pag- 
eantry harking back now and again to 
the ancient sources. It was out of the 
Scriptures that our English drama came. 





“If this Irish boy must dance with an elephant, why, so must I” 





The Don and the Elephant 


The First Story in many years from the author 
of “Red Saunders’ —to be followed by a 


new series of Red Saunders stories 


By Henry Wallace Phillips 


HE Don was Spanish by birth 
and a very tall man for his feet 
and inches. I think he was five 
feet and two inches in height. 

But he always seemed the equal, 
physically, of any man in whose com- 
pany he found himself, as there was that 
in his mind of dignity, of benign haughti- 
ness, of an elegance held in careful sub- 
jection to the feelings of those with whom 

e was in contact, which overcame any 
physical shortcoming. 

e had a great deal of imagination. 
Please don't construe this too harshly. 

In that airy portion of New York 
where the newspapers maintain their 
bureaus of misinformation, the Señor 

n one day approached me with a 
relation in his eyes. We housed ourselves 
in the first restaurant. 

Instantly he began his narration. 

He said that ie city of New York, 
with its whirlpoolish excitability, had 
worn upon his nervous system. His head 
was turned almost to a madness by the 
noises. He said that in his country if 
a street-car conductor behaved like ours, 
someone would beat him with a sword; 
but it was that increasing topic of dis- 
cussion, the automobile, that moved him 
most. 

He said that for him to be obliged to 
act like a grasshopper and jump every 
time a man blew a blast on a tin horn 
was too much for human endurance. 
During business hours that was neces- 
sary, but after, he yearned for a peaceful 
life in. the country, where the shover 
ceased from shoving and the auto came 
to naught. 

He had had a terrible time. Said he: 
“Why can it be that he, this automobile 
man, shall push me from before him with 
atootle? Is he the Horn of Jericho? No, 
hombre! He is not! He is merely the horn 
of too much plenty—the cornucopia—and 
I think why it is that he must rush 
through the air at sixty kilometer to the 
hour is because he has the top of the 
head empty, and must push his face 
through the wind very fast to ventilate 
the cavity. 

“Does he care who he kills? No! 
Maybe it is a poor woman with the wash- 
ing. Maybe it is a strong man with 
shove and pickle, trying to earn his 
daily bread. Maybe it is anybody. What 
is it? 'Honk! Honk! Whoopula!’ and 
these persons are in heaven!—we shall 
hope. He makes death ridiculous, and he 
makes life more ridiculous, and most 
ridiculous of all he makes himself. One 
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might say this is prejudice. So, perhaps, 
it 1s, but what shall a man live for if 
not for his prejudice? 

"* And so I leave this city to find for 
myself a country home, such as our 
friend Paul, in the real-estate business, 
will call ‘A Rondo of a Rural Retreat.’ 

“Now this is difficult. I think when 
the early settlers came to this country 
they made up their minds to be as in- 
convenient to themselves as was pos- 
sible, and they were very smart men. 

“T go by train, by trolley, by riding, 
and by my own legs to many, many 
farmhouses, and I think to myself what 
a rugged man is the early American 
farmer, that he has been able to live in 
a house like this. 

* By and by I find one in which the 
house is not awful, but the farm it is 
something strange. 

“Most of this farm is pebbles larger 
than a dog-coop—great stones. I had 
a wish to keep a cow, some roosters, a 
pig, and to plant such flowers and vege- 
tables as will suit me. This cannot be done 
amidst such stones, but there in life you 
have it!—where the house is bad the 
ground is good, where the house is good 
the ground is stones. Well, I think to 
myself it is in the house that I shall live, 
so I consider that. 

“Tt must be confessed that the city 
is in some ways better than the country, 
for now you see me moving. Ah, that 
was a terrible business! So long as we 
are in New York all goes well, but the 
place which I have is thirty miles away 
from New York, and the wagons must go 
that distance, for which of course I am 
charged a great deal of money. 

“Well, we make a start. I go with the 
loads. We go along until we have passed 
all signs of the city, and my heart springs 
up like a little bird. Here, then, 1s the 
country which I prized, and it is good to 
be with those hearty fellows who drive, 
and to be upon the country road, until 
it comes to a place where the bridge is 
no more. 

“There have been a circus before us, 
so a lady farmer, who comes to the fence 
in a strange hat and wishes to talk, tells 
us, and although we are in a hurry, we 
cannot proceed, for it would not be polite 
to leave that lady when she so much 
wishes to talk. 

“Ah, what a passion she has for talk- 
ing! There is nothing about that circus 
we do not hear. Every animal, what 
color is he? Did we think he was an ugly 
animal? Every wheel on every wagon— 
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everything, until it comes to the trouble! 
This rouble is large. It covers her mind 
right up. It pushed the bridge right up. 
It has stirred the whole country right up, 
for, you see, it is an elephant! 

“Now, the circus comes to the bridge 
quietly, and all goes well until comes this 
elephant, and the lady when she tells us 
makes her arm like the trunk of the 
elephant, and she waves it about, show- 
ing how he sniff, sniff, fearing that the 
bridge is not built for him. She looks 
very oddly in that sunbonnet, with one 
hand and two feet on the ground, like 
an elephant, and the other hand like a 
trunk, swinging. 

“These fellows who drive with me are 
good fellows, but each one has to make 
a remark and walk away smiling, but, 
alas! the lady talk straight at me, so I 
must stay, though I would laugh if I 
could. 

“The lady had a queer, small voice for 
an elephant, and she told it to me about 
the wreck. She say, 'He smell that 'ere 
bridge like it ain't good enough for him, 
and then them fellows go along and poke 
him behind with clothes-poles, and he 
just trembles his knees like an old man 
with rheumatism, but he wasn't no old 
man, I tell you, he—he—he!’ says that 
lady. ‘No, siree, he wa'n't, sir.’ 

** He put a foot ahead, and the plank 
squeaked; he put the other foot ahead, 
and everything squeaked; he just shifted 
once more, and there come a crackin’. 
Then he wrapped that long nose of 
his'n around a piece of j'ist—a piece of 
jist, sir, such as three men couldn't lift— 
and them circus fellers clim trees, for he 
flapped them ears of his'n and he yells, 
"Oompah!" like the big feller in the 
band, and then he did take a tucket out 
of that structure. Why,’ says she, and 
that voice of hers goes up like a hen, 
‘why, he knocked splinters clean over the 
top of my house. There wasn’t no particle 
of bridge remaining. He pulled up, and 
he heaved up, and he knocked up; and 
one feller tried to stop him. He just 
reached around with that snaky nose, 
and he threw the feller right up the pine- 
tree yonder, where he couldn't get up or 
down. 

* "Then what do you suppose he did?’ 
says she. I told her, ‘Madam, it is im- 
possible for me, not knowing much about 
slephants and their customs, to pre- 

ict." 

“*Well,’ she says, ‘he just clim down 
one side of that bank and back the other, 
spry as a cat, and he blew his horn once 
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“With one hand and two feet on the ground, like an elephant, 
and the other hand like a trunk swinging ” 


more, and took up-creek so fast that he 
looked like a gray board fence ten foot 
high, kind of wavy underneath. Them 
circus fellers hung around trying to find 
him, but Lord! There wasn't no finding 
him, so they've offered a reward for any- 
body that will get him. They ain't got 
him yet,’ says she. ‘My men-folks is 
away to-day hunting that elephant. 
That is, they're talking mighty valiant 
that they're hunting for it; but I'll bet 
ye if that elephant stands them big ears 
of his'n on end and pints his nose at 'em, 
they won't be satisfied with no house. 
You can bet Rufe and Jake will take to 
the cellar, and wish they could shut it in 
after them. As for me,’ says she, ‘I be 
kind of scared myself, but ges put a 
barrel of carrots out where he can reach 
them handy if he comes along, and that 
may soften his feelings. We folks have 
kind of got an , elephant on our hands, 
as the sayin’ is.’ 

“Now, these men who are with me 
have retired to a distance where they 
can laugh and laugh, and when I see that 
bridge and imagine how that elephant 
has dissected it, I must laugh too, for 
the lady has tell the truth. There is not 
much left of that bridge, but I go and 
ask these men, ‘Now, what shall we do?’ 

“The youngest fellow, who comes of 
the Irish race and wears red hair, he 
makes remark, ‘Let us all turn elephant- 
hunters.’ 

* Now, it is my nature to be of a calm 
and philosophic mind, yet in this world 
are DE Mrd than calamity and 
philoso I think suddenly of this 
great ea and how it is the same 
elephant, whether you hunt him in New 
puer or in Africa. In fact, if you hunt 

im in New Jersey it is a stranger kind 
of thing. So, thus thinking, I answered 
this young man, and say, ' FI could tell 
where is this elephant, I should go,’ and 
he say I am a sport, and those older 
men, who before make laughter about it, 
now say that the money which is offered 
by the circus people, of $250, is not to 
be laugh at, and, in fact, we all wish to 
go and hunt that elephant; so one man 





who does not tell the truth very fre- 
quently, I think, he makes a long „story 
about a man that his wife’s sister’ s 
cousin’s best friend once knew, and this 
man was an elephant-trainer, and this 
elephant-trainer says that the time to 
catch an elephant is at night when he is 
chewing his cud, that then he will be quiet, 
and all you have to do is to tie a string 
around the end of his trunk and he will 
come with you. 

“Then the young man says, ‘No. You 
are right so far as to tie the string to 
the trunk, but after that he does not 
come with you, and the other feller 
says, ‘No, and why not?’ 

“‘ Because, says the younger man, 
‘you then go with him, and he is a careless 
animal. You might get hurt.’ 

“ And that seems to me reasonable too, 
but it is getting dark, and we cannot 
cross this little river with no bridge; and 
finally we agree to make camp there 
beside the road, and perhaps hunt ele- 
phant, and perhaps not. 

“Well, we got the egg and milk and a 
coffee-pot and some coffee from that 
lady farmer and other farmers, and we 
have an excellent time, for we camp out 
like the Western people in the early times, 
and tell stories and enjoy ourselves. 

“There is one man who has said 
nothing, and it seems that he is really a 
Western man, and he entertain us much 
by his adventures, which, not like that 
of the other fellow’s, he does not make 
himself come out so well, and he enjoys 
the joke that he plays upon himself; but 
he has the eye very clear, and the muscles 
on his face stick out strong. I think 
then, ‘You are not so much afraid as 
you tell of yourself.’ 

“Tt is he who cook the supper, and it 
is a good supper. I have seldom enjoyed 
so much anything as that peaceful night 
when comes the smell of evening and the 
trees, and one star shines most beautiful 
over a large hill, and we talk till late and 
are sleepy, when suddenly is heard a 
voice of a man saying: 

“*Help! Help! Run! Run! Help! 
Help! Gosh a'mighty! Help!’ 


“The Western man he looks at that 
noise, and he says, 'I think our friend is 
pursued by a thrashing-machine.’ And 
it sounded like it. Such a crashing, 
smashing, whacking, bashing, never did 
I hear; and then the young Irishman 
say, ‘Yes, it is a bridge-thrashing ma- 
chine. It is the elephant.’ 

“The lady farmer ran out of the house 
and yelled, ‘There comes the elephant!’ 
and down the road we hear voices ex- 
claiming loud, ‘Here is the elephant!’ 

“Now, I expect that I shall be calm 
about this elephant, but when I hear 
eR: say, ‘The elephant! The 
elephant!’ in so scared a way, then I find 
that I too am scared and do not know 
where to put the feet, and these other 
men, particularly that man who knew 
the elephant-trainer so second-handl 
is more scared than anybody, an de 
Western man says, pulling from his 
pocket a string: 'Here, take this and 
tie it around the end of his trunk,’ which 
the other man refused to do, bitterly 
swearing. 

"And this noise comes nearer very 
fast, and now there are two men calling 
out loud in the dark, ‘Help! Help! Run! 
Run! The elephant!” 

ee . 

Sitting here, it is one thing to tell 
of these cries: sitting out on a road, 
where is nothing, and all is black trees 
around you, and the horses begin to 
sniff their noses and back around and 
kick out, and you hear something like 
the forest is tumbling down, and the 
shriek of those men’s voices that is very 
scared—that is different, I tell you, from 
listening to me when I tell it. 

“T have not believe this thing, that 
one's hair can stand on end, but now I 
know it, because I feel it stand right 
out at the back of my neck. Ah, what a 
harmless beast is the elephant in the 
circus, and how we laugh at him for being 
so plump! But when he is angry and in 
the woods, then we find him a trifle dif- 
ferent. 

“Tt is not long he keeps us in suspense. 
By the firelight we see the men jump the 
fence and fall on their faces and hands 
but never stop running, and next comes 
the elephant, who never minds the 
fence, but walks right through it. These 
men jump over the next fence and come 
into the house of the lady farmer quick; 
the elephant, he walks through the next 
fence and stops, wondering what he shall 
do next. 

* Although 1 am scared, yet I cannot 
see a lady troubled by these rude atten- 
tions from an elephant, and so I call to 
the men, ‘Let us stop this beast.’ 

*** Certainly, said this Western man, 
and he is sarcastic. ‘I agree with you,’ 
he said, ‘but will you kindly tell us 
how? There is about three tons of bull- 
meat carousing around this country,’ he 
says, ‘and that is too much for the needs 
of the community.’ 

“I look at this cool man, and I am 
convinced, and I am surprised. How 
easy it is to say, ‘Stop that elephant!’ 
and how difficult i in the doing! 

“There is one man in our party who 
shouts, ‘Put out the fire, so the elephant 
will not see it,’ and then the Western 
man says, putting another armful of 
wood upon the fire, ‘I don’t think he 
will be afraid if he does,’ which of course 
was not what the other fellow meant. 


The Don and the Elephant, by H. W. Phillips 
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“The fire blazed up brightly, and the 
elephant he turn around and look at us. 
He had the ears standing out from his 
head, and his little small eyes are sparks 
of fire. His trunk he points at us. ‘If 
that was a double-barreled shotgun,’ says 
the Western man, ‘he would blow us off 
the face of the earth,’ and then he put 
his hand to his mouth and yelled, ‘So, 
boss; so, boss! Good old Ellie! Spot 
yourself, and sit on the front stoop,’ and 
that young Irishman, he say, ‘Gosh! 
Just imagine,’ he says to the fellow who 
is most afraid, *old cock-ear over there 
coming over and taking your hat now!' 
and the fellow he cried loud at the 
thought. 

" And then there come slam from the 
window. The farmer has fired a gun at 
the elephant. That elephant kicks with 
one hind leg, and then he is mad. With 
the head he pushes the door in, then we 
hear him trying to go up-stairs, which is 
like the bridge—the stairs creak and 
crackle. 

“However, that farmer man and the 
lady farmer, they think he is coming, 
and so with wild shrieks they precipitate 
themselves from the windows on the 
piazza and beg of us to come and help 
them. 

““Come over here, and we will help 
you, says the Irishman, ‘but you have 
not trained your elephant proper. I do 
not think he likes strangers.' Upon which 
the man farmer says, ‘We are afraid,’ 
and the Westerner replies that he speaks 
the truth. 

" And there is the terrible noise down- 
stairs in the house, and the woman calls 
to us, ‘What is he,’ always meaning the 
elephant, ‘doing now?’ and the Irish- 
man says, ‘You are nearer to him.’ 

“Never have I heard such noise come 
out of a house. The lady she listen, and 
when we hear a terrible crash she says, 
“Now he is in the pantry. The dishes are 
gone, and when we hear a wangity, 
wangity, crash! she says, ‘There goes 
them there tin pans!’ 

“The lady knows the house so well 
she can tell what pieces of furniture it 
is that is being demolished. When comes 
a funny kind of squeak, she exclaims, 
‘Oh, law, Ma’s haircloth sofa!’ I do not 
know whether he has sat down on it or 
not, but when we found the haircloth 
sofa it looked as though he had. But 
this is later. 

“By and by he is tired of playing in 
the house and wishes to come outdoors 
again. The Western man he gets much 
wood on the fire, and he explains to me 
that that is safe, that the elephant does 
not like fire. So, by this, we have fire 
that lights up the country, and we see 
figures of men who know that the ele- 
phant has arrived but don’t wish to catch 
him, and at sometimes there comes a 
call, ‘There he is!’ and you hear much 
scampering of feet. 

“Well, out comes the elephant, and 
he looks at our fire, but suspiciously. 
The Western man, who has no wife's 
sister's cousin who knows about ele- 
phants, has tell me the truth. He does 
not like the fire, but he comes over near 
the horses, and those horses squeal and 
yell, and act like small children. The 
elephant, he regards them mildly, and 
walks away to the wagons. ' 

“Now, on the back of a wagon, very 


firmly tied, is the piano of my wife. The 


elephant, with the finger and thumb on: 


the end of his nose, examines. Then he 
wishes to see what is inside. Ta! and that 
strong rope is broke. Another pull, and 
that thick cloth which is over the piano 
is torn like it is nothing but spiders' web- 
bing! Then the piano lose his balance 
and fall on the elephant's toe. Then the 
elephant is angry, and he hit the piano. 
The piano comes apart in places and also 
makes a noise. At this the elephant is 
surprised and backs away hurried. He 
falls his hind legs into a ditch, and sits 
down, still looking at the piano. 
“He is so funny, looking like that, that 
I must laugh if he kill me for it. But now 
he is not angry. When we laugh he look 
at us in surprise, and then back at the 
piano, and then that Western fellow he 
jump up and say, 'I shall play little 
Ellie a tune.' 
“T do not think he means it. Nobody 
would think such a thing, but before I 
finish my gasping he has gone, and the 
elephant makes no attempt to hurt him, 
and the Western man play some festive 
Western music on the piano. 
“The elephant looks, with his head 
cocked on one side like a small dog, and 
listens very much. The Western man 
call to us, ‘How does he take it? Has he 
ot an ear for music?' and I say, because 
Í am laugh to a jollity, ‘He likes your 
style of playing, but I would not try 
Señor Wagner on him.’ 
“He is a quaint fellow that he will joke 
with that elephant so near-by. So he 

lay music, and the elephant listen, and 
by and by he strikes a music, and the 
elephant lifts one big foot and then the 
other, and the Irishman calls out, ‘Holy 
smoke, Jim, he is a trained elephant! 
Make him dance.’ 

“And then this Irishman comes out 
too, and he roar in a deep voice, ‘Get up 
and dance!’ He tells me afterward he 
doesn’t know what they say to an ele- 
phant to make him dance, so he makes 


his voice loud and rough, so the elephant 
can understand what he pleases. 

“And in the light, now, of the fire and 
the moon, which has just come up, there 
in that road that elephant raised himself 
enormous on his behind legs, and he 
began to dance. It is not the joyous, light- 
hearted dance that we have in our coun- 
try. It is an elephant sort of dance, and 
he takes it very seriously and, for that 
matter, so do I take it seriously, because 
if he is dancing he will not hit me with 
that trunk, nor stick those large teeth 
into me. 

“T cannot explain to you what a sight 
this is, and then that Irish boy says that 
he could shake a leg himself. I think we 
are all crazy now, because out he comes, 
and he takes hold of the elephant by 
the trunk and shakes his trunk, and he 
dances too, and that elephant seems 
pleased, and that Irish boy call to me, 
‘Come out and show us something 
Spanish.’ 

“Well, I am not intended for such 
jocose sports, but I am called the boss 
of the outfit; if this Irish boy may dance 
with an elephant, why, so must I, and 
so there am I in the road too, until that 
Western man says that he is getting 
paralyzed in his elbows from playing the 
piano so much, and as nobody else can 
play that music the dance must come to 
an end, and then I think to myself, ‘How 
will this elephant amuse himself when the 
dancing is over?’ and I am for going 
back again to the fire; but that Irish 
boy he stays, while the farmer gentle- 
man from the roof is speaking to us so 
badly in harsh language. 

“He tells us to tie the elephant with 
ropes; he tells us many things, in which 
I lose my patience with him and tell him 
to come down and do those things which 
he advises for us, but he moves not. 

“And then that Western gentleman 


yells, ‘Clear yourselves, ladies and 
gents! I am only good for two chords 
more.’ 


“He falls his hind legs into a ditch and sits down, 
still looking at the piano” 
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“The Irish boy yells, ‘Come on, Senor 
Don,’ and we skip to the fire and the 
music stops. That elephant is left stand- 
ing like an enormous statue in the middle 
of the road. 

“He stands out against the cold moon- 
light on the house, huge and black, and 
he looks very melancholy, for his friends 
will not play with him any more, and he 
sticks his trunk in the air and gives a 
lonesome howl through it. 

“Then comes the Western man back 
from the piano, and he says, ‘ Now if our 
friend would only remain like that, we 
shall get the reward.’ 


“But this the elephant will not do: 
Hé comes down upon his other two feet 
again and shakes his head. He is silent. 
For a little while he does not know what 
to do. 

“Then he goes slowly to the piano 
‘and puts a finger of his trunk on it, and 
back comes a sound. Each time this 
make him a little less scared, till finally 
he makes up his mind what he wishes is 
that piano, and he bends his knees and 
sticks his tusks under that piano, and he 
puts his trunk on top, and up he gets, and 
off he walks with my wife's new upright 
silver-mounted cabinet-grand piano, and 


A Letter From 


he walks right through the fence, right 
through the trees, right through every- 
thing, carrying it with him — Good-by! 
Adios! Farewell! 

* And the Western man tell me he will 
not come back. He will take the piano to 
some secluded spot, and he will prac- 
tice until he can do Paddvsuffsky duets 
on it, but the circus people will make 
good. 
“ And so we go to sleep. 

“Yes,” sighed the Senor Don, “I 
arrive at the last at my farm, but always 
with me, you see, comes a something a 
little strange.” 


“Burns of the Mountains” 
How One Magazine Artide is 


Endowing a College 





To THE Epiror or THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE: 


N THE Christmas num- 

ber of your magazine 

there appeared a story 

under the title “ Burns 
of the Mountains," written 
by Emerson Hough. I 
doubt if any story ever 
printed in your magazine 
has proved an agency for a 
larger and more definite 
good. I presume I have 
had hundreds of letters from 
all parts of the country 
mentioning this story about 
our mountaineers and their 
problems. 

So much are we cheered 
by the unexpected flood of 
interest and sympathy 
which has come in up- 
on us that I am almost 
ready to believe that our 
college eventually will ob- 
tain the secure footing for 
which I have so long and 
earnestly prayed. 

I am only *' Burns of the 
Mountains," and am per- 
haps old-fashioned, but I 
have my way of looking at 
these things. To me the 
appearance of this article 
at this time seems some- 
thing to be classified among 
Providential circumstances. 
Always, all my life, when I 











The founder of a college and the author of the 
accompanying letter 


pathetic presentation I have 
ever seen of this country 
and its problems. 

Since the appearance of 
your Christmas number— 
and because of it—I have 
been in the North for some 
weeks. Not long ago I was 
invited to Chicago to attend 
the annual alumni banquet 
of the Chicago graduates of 
Denison University of Gran- 
ville, Ohio, where in 1892 I 


spent the seven months 
which represented my col- 
lege course for me. No one 


about the university remem- 
bered me or knew where I 
was until your magazine 
told them. Thus it brought 
me in touch with many kind 
and helpful friends. I can- 
not measure the value of 
this. [t was my introduc- 
tion to Chicago. 

In many churches of the 
country this article has been 
used as a text, sometimes it 
has been read aloud in full, 
and this not alone in 
churches of our denomina- 
tion. Ín more than one 
city it has brought me great 
audiences. From many 
other and different sources 
I have received proof of the 
singular interest it has had 
for so many people of dif- 
— — ——^ ferent ranks of life. I have 








have needed something for 

my people, it has come before it was too 
late, and I like to believe and do believe 
that these things come in response to 
prayer. We have prayed, down here in our 
mountains. Sometimes we havesaid, “Lord, 
how long?" Sometimes we have seen the 
Lord take His own ways and His own times. 


A great many letters ask me if this 
story really was true, or if it was a clever 
piece of fiction. It was written about 
my people and our college and, inciden- 
tally, in part about myself, and it is for me 
to say that not only is it true in every 
detail, but it is the only true and sym- 





my own way for accounting 
for all this extraordinary manifestation 
of interest in my people. 

We needed this story, and it came 
for us! This article of yours has of 
itself been an endowment. It is the 
greatest help the people of the Cumber- 
lands ever had. 
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OUR EMPLOYER 


In looking for a job be careful to select a good em- 
ployer. Our employer is the American housewife. We 
work for her all the year ’round in a two million 
dollar sunlit bakery, making for her and the family 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


Simplifying her housekeeping problems and relieving her of 
worry and care. In making Shredded Wheat Biscuit we steam- 
cook the grains of whole wheat, draw them out into delicate, 
filmy shreds, form them into little loaves or Biscuits and 
bake them a crisp, golden brown. Because of its 
Biscuit form you can do so many things with 
Shredded Wheat that are 
not possible with any other 
breakfast 

cereal. 


After you have tried all the new ones you will 
come back to Shredded Wheat Biscuit, the one 
universal cereal breakfast food—eaten all over 
the world. Always clean, always pure, always 
wholesome and nourishing. Delicious for break- 
fast when eaten with hot milk and a little cream 
and seasoned to suit the taste, or for any meal 
with stewed prunes, baked apples, sliced 
bananas, preserved peaches, or other preserved 
or fresh fruit. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 
Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 

















In my work, as I in my old-fashioned 
way believe, God has aided me. Do 
you, in your wider and well-rewarded 
lives, understand who we are and what 
we want to be? 


“We Want Out and We Want Up" 
WE WANT our place in the ranks 


of the useful citizenship of America. 
We are not content either to stand still 
or to slip back as we have been doing. 
We want out and we want up. How- 
ever much the country helps us, we will 
pay it back again. We have good men, 
able men, strong of body and heart, but 
their educational equipment is that of 
children. We are not savages, as news- 
paper fiction and other sources of fiction 
show us. We are human beings. 

Can you think of a Baptist minister 
over fifty years of age, a preacher for 
more than thirty years, who could not 
read or write, but who learned to do both 
after the time most men are done with 
active business affairs? 

Can you think of a woman eighty-six 
years of age going to school to learn to 
read and write? She learned to do that 
in the same night school with the Baptist 
minister, in one of our counties in Ken- 
tucky. 

Can you picture to yourself a class in 
that night school made up of grown men 
and women, of families—one of the 
women with a baby on her arm—in all 
twelve adult Americans, all of them fine- 
looking people and every one of them 
over fifty years of age—and all going 
to night school to learn how to read and 
write? Yer that class did attend the night 
school of Mrs. Stewart, superintendent of 
schools in Rowan County. And in my own 
county I have taught grown men and 
women to read and write. If you could 
see the pictures of these people, if you 
could see how simple and earnest they 
are, how eager to learn, and how extraor- 
dinarily apt and swift they are to 
learn, you would understand my speaking 
for them as I do. 

Here is a letter written by a mountain 
girl living twenty-five miles from Oneida: 


Jan 15 1913 
Prof Burns 

oneda Ky 

i though i Would write you to See if i could 
enter Schol with you all one a Free tuishen 
my father is ded and my mother is to Poor 
to send me to School and is not won able to 
Furnish my Books and Close and would Like 
to help make Suport fur the Familey and the 
way i am i Cant my oge is 19 and if you Cant 
hold me a Place in Schol can i get a job of 
house work. Can work at most any thing in 
the house. 

i have a hard way of Living and making my 
Suport i Live in the Country and cant get 
anything frur my work. now you Let me no 
Just what you will do and Let me no what 
you will Pay a week for cooking if i cant get 


| in School 


if i had Lurning i could make my mother 
Suport But as i am i cant 
Will close hoping to here frome you Soon 


your reSPCtiful 
PS Let me no if i can get in or if i cant 


| A People Simple, Bold, Honorable 
IF THESE people were what the outside 


world has so long supposed them to be 
—savage, selfish, lawless, broilers, feud- 








A Letter from “Burns of the Mountains” 





ists, murderers—I would not try to help 
them, nor wish to do so. But they are 
not that. They are a simple, bold, hon- 
orable, generous and able people, a splen- 
did stock; and they must not be allowed 
to go on as they have—they are too good 
for that. They do not know they ate 
feudists. The so-called feud leaders are 
not fighters but peacemakers. They 
are not understood by the North. Their 
ignorance is their curse. Their lives pre- 
sent strange anomalies. The mother who 
teaches her daughter virtue,—and none 
are stricter than our mothers and daugh- 
ters,—who teaches her son honor and the 
full keeping of his word, will deny herself 
to buy that son a pistol, and tell him to 
avenge the blood ot hie family. To them 
this is not crime, but religion. 

What is the cause of these standards? 
Read that girl’s letter above and you see 
the cause. The remedy? More students 
at four dollars a month. The means to 
the remedy? Stories like this of yours, 
human sympathy, human aid. 

It is true, as your author wrote, I have 
had very little schooling in all my life. 
I did, as he says, study my lessons by fire- 
light as I fished by night to get something 
to eat—did study so that Finke teach 
on the next day. I did begin, alone, the 
work on the foundation of our college, 
and I did not have a dollar when I 
started it. 

I made my tools for stone-working, as 
Mr. Hough has said, out of a piece of 
crowbar. It was at dawn of one day 
when I finished the laying of the first 
stone in the first foundation of Oneida 
Institute. I set it as firmly as I could, 
in the wish that it might stand long; and 
then, all alone on the hillside, I stretched 
out my arms and offered up as good a 
prayer as I knew how. About then a 

oung feudist came riding over the hill 

Sent erhaps from some raid in which 
he had been engaged the night before. 
It was sun-up and he saluted the 
rising day with a volley of pistol shots; 
still, I presume, full of the fury of the 
combat. 

I accepted that volley of shots as 
a challenge to my prayer. Three years 
later I baptized that young feudist, and 
he rides on feuds no more. My first rude 
college building stands there on the hill, 
and beside it are several others larger and 
better. They are paid for, although I 
started without a dollar. Did God hear 
that prayer? 


Does the Making of a Man Balance 
Four Dollars a Month? 


MY LIFE has been spent largely in 
conditions very different from those 
in which my brothers of the North live. 
They go to the markets and buy in small 
portions the bread, the meat, the fruits, 
all that they use. In my country we can- 
not do that. 
life, that before the day of differentiation, 
still prevails to some, extent. 
make our own bacon and hams in our 
smokehouses. 
Last summer a few young girls of 


our college put up six hundred gallons | 


of fruits and wild blackberries for use 
in our school. When I tell you that 
we figure the cost of a week’s bool for 
a student at seventy cents, you will see, 
perhaps, something of our way of life, 
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The girl away at school will appreciate e 
being remembered with a case of Welch's. |(* 
It will add to the jollity and cheer of the im- | 
promptu and formal feasts of herself and her | 
chums. Besides, Welch's is as healthful as it ' 
is tempting. One girl who is studying hard | 
not only finds Welch's a pleasant feature in | 

















'The old American way of | 
We still | 


hours of relaxation, but discovers that it may be used 
without endangering her digestion. ki 


Welch's ` 


“Che National Drink” 


a 
is always ready for you when you entertain. Served 
plain it is delicious, and it may be quickly made into ^ 
many different drinks and desserts. 3 

v 
Welch Punch Welch Float ; 
Foradaintyunfermented punch, Make a plain lemonade, rather n 
take the juice of three lemons, sweet; see that it is cold and | 
juice of one orange, one pint of when ready to serve pour into M 
Welch's Grape Juice, one quart glasses. Then carefully float on : 
of water and one cup of sugar. the top a sufficient quantity of / 
Add sliced oranges and pine- Welch’s Grape Juice to fill the B | 
apple and serve cold. This glasses; or add one-fourth L1 


punch has become a standard 
of excellence. 


grape juice when making the 
lemonade. 


Do more than ask for “Grape Juice"— 


say “Welch's” and GET IT! 


Stewards of fraternity houses and sorority clubs should 
write us for free booklet of recipes. 






If unable to get Welch's of your dealer, we will ship a 
trial dozen pints for $3, express prepaid east of Omaha. 


Sample 4-oz bottle by mail, 10c. 





The Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, N. Y. 


Welch's the National Drink, is recommended in the Westfield ( Mass.) 
"oos. 
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- | and something of the natural richness of 
two water pails, each olding t ree gallons, 
and in the evening she will bring them 


| Al NIIT | : zi re 


| that a box of blackberries costs eighteen 
T | | | 
-E "LE 
if she gets fifty cents for the two pailfuls 


or twenty cents, not quite a quart. A 
M 
i 
| of berries she thinks herself very well 
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Our students on our farm raise the 
great part of what they eat. This is how 
we can give room, board and tuition to 
a student for four dollars a month. When 
I first saw a man pay a dollar for a single 
meal, it seemed to me almost a crime. 






























































us f | Not many of our boys can themselves 
M UL var c afford to pay four dollars a month. That 
qnum veniemus I| | shows you what are the living conditions 
in which they grow up. What can I do? 
b I| | All I can do is to repeat Mr. Hough’s 






























































question: Is a good man and a good citi- 
zen worth four dollars a month for a 
little while? And when I talk to these 
pet audiences you have helped assem- 

le for me, I try to show that he is worth 
that and more. 

It is in trying to answer some of these 
terrible questions that I have of late eaten 
bread at Northern tables. Always I have 
to go back in memory to the days when I 
first ate bread in our mountain home. 
My mother would call me before dawn 
and tell me to get up and go "grind for 
L3 breakfast." I would go out into the 

By means of its > | | smokehouse and take some of the wheat 

exclusive cooperative meth- x ; | or corn we had raised in our mountains 

ods of manufacture the United m M and would put it in the hand mill and 
States Tire Company has forced down ER | | grind the flour for our breakfast. This hand 
the item of tire expense for motorists to I mill was made of two round stones, the 


the lowest point ever reached by any tire : : M 
maker. The four separate factories of this com- ate whi perkins on ae ese spin 

] pany haveeach utilized the most modern facili- e whichestuck Up Anos h Chee DOttOmMm 
ties known to the tire industry ina persistent and 3 f | one. You poured the wheat in a hole at 

highly successful effort to increase tire mileage. fs the middle of the upper stone. The flour 


Today the motorist who uses United States came out through a little outlet at the 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Tires gets the benefit of this cooperalioc, y | | edges between. There was a hickory 
money-saving efforl. zu handle which was fitted into the top 
Costs no more than you are ree stone, the upper end of the handle work- 

asked to pay for other kinds ys) lh ing in a supporting frame. This made 

NOTE: As always the guarantee of the /f | |] ff | the stone turn more easily. Two persons 
United States Tire Company attaches SEPT | could turn it. It was done after the 

to its tires when filled with air at p ce x I LI . È 
the recommended pressure p Il fashion of Palestine. It was the best 


mill we had. In perhaps fifteen minutes 
I would have flour or meal enough ground 
for breakfast. It was sweet flour. If we 
wanted to remove some of the grits or 
y f husks, then we would take a circular 

| HAT i| M | hoop made out of basswood bark and 
| | | covered with a piece of muslin, and screen 
the flour through this. We still raise 
I! corn on our steep hillsides by means of 

EN MUR d | the hoe. Our wheat fields still are small. 
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Primitive as Ancient Palestine 


I WAS asked not long ago by a Northern 
friend if I could remember as far back 
as the time when wheat was reaped with 
the cradle, before the invention of the 
reaping machine. I had to smile at him, 
for I could remember when the cradle 
seemed to me the last and best invention 
that ever could be made for harvesting 
wheat! 

That was a long step forward from 
our early methods. had to reap 
wheat, not with the fine easy cradle, but 
with the sickle, or “reap hook," as it was 
your teeth from their greatest enemy, acid mouth. LEHN & FINK, 110 William St., New York usually called. I could show you the 
scars of many sickle cuts on the fingers 
of my left hand, even to-day. 





Send for free 10-day trial tube and acid-test papers. Prove how Pebeco preserves 





A Letter from “Burns of the Mountains” 





When we had brought in our little | 


bundles of wheat we laid them on the 
threshing floor, and we did all our thresh- 
ing with flails. The best flail was not 
made of two pieces connected by a thong, 


but of one piece of hickory, the hinge | 


being made hy hammering and twisting 
the pole until the fiber was loosened into 
a hinge. Of course, I have often used 
the flail, as all our boys did. 

When we had our wheat threshed we 
had to winnow it, much, perhaps, as they 
did in Palestine. A man would take a 
vessel of the wheat and hold it high as his 
head and pour it out, a little at a time, on 
the ground. Two other men would stand 
at one side with a sheet or cloth, and with 
a peculia whipping movement of the 
stretched sheet would blow the chaff out 
of the wheat as it fell. Then the wheat 
would be ready for grinding in our little 
hand mill. That was how we got our 
bread. We had not time to go to school, 
and there was no school to which we 
could go. 

I was sixteen years of age before I ate 
any kind of bread except that made just 
as I have told above. And when I say 
that men and women in my country still 
eat bread made in that way, still live 
without hope of any education or any 
betterment of their circumstances, you 
will begin to understand our problem. 
Read again that letter of one of the 
mountain girls. 


What One “American” Article 
Accomplished 


PERHAPS I am prejudiced, but it 

seems fo me that our student body of 
five hundred young people at Oneida 
Institute will compare favorably with the 
students of any school whatever. I know 
that these young people make good in 
life when they get their chance. When 
I tell you that the mountains are full of 
hundreds and hundreds of other boys 
and girls, just as bright and ambitious as 
ours, just as good timber for American 
citizenship, but who are unable to pay 
that pitiful four dollars a month, which 
is bed-rock for us in running expenses, I 
believe you will begin to see our problem 
perhaps better even than you have. We 
are working it out little by little. The high 
noon of our career thus far has been since 
the Christmas number of your magazine. 
It has kept me busy ever since answering 
letters and answering calls to speak all 
over the country. Many societies and 
committees have been organized to help 
my Oneida school. Louisville, Kentucky, 
has promised me present help for my boys. 
Much actual aid has come in many ways, 
from many people. 

We never have hoped so much as we 
do now, never have felt so sure. It 
would not be right if we did not tell you 
this, and explain that we trace it all to 
that one article which has done more 
than any other thing to help us. 
Mr. Hough that he has endowed a col- 
lege with one magazine article. 

Mr. Hough said something about home 
industries for our people, something which 
would give them a chance to make the 
little money needed to send their children 
to school. This opens up questions into 
which I almost fear to look. Some time 
there will be a railroad up our valley. 
Some time men will come after our timber 


I tell | 














Scarcely A Sound 


EW car owners realize to how great an 
| Eee lubrication, or lack of lubrica- 

tion, affects the operation of a motor. 
No matter how good your power plant, that 
soft, almost inaudible purr indicative of per- 
fect action and maximum power may only 
be obtained through the use of a lubricant 
of the highest quality. 


TEXACO 


MOTOR OIL 


test. Lastly you get an 
oil that will reduce your 
gasoline consumption any- 
where from fifteen to thirty 
per cent. 

Test these statements 
for yourself. You can 
obtain Texaco Motor 
Oil at most good garages 
and supply shops. Sold 


fills the bill. By its use 
you obtain maximum 
power from a quiet, easy- 
running motor. You get 
an oil that will never de- 
posit a hard carbon crust 
on cylinder walls or 
spark plugs. You get an 
oil that lubricates per- 
fectly at all times on 


account of a zero cold in 1 and 5 gallon cans. 
Write us for booklet “Maintaining a Motor Car." You will find it instructive and 
entertaining. Address Dept. C, 4 West Street, New York City. 





"When Touring, THE 
Look for This Sign, TEXAS COMPANY 
x mE no / HOUSTON NEW YORK 
Branch Offices: 
Boston St. Louis New Orle 
Philadelphia Norfolk Dalla 
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(No Clinch) 


Tires. 


made of Vitalized Rubber 


are built with extra air-room 


It’s the extra air-room 
that does the work. The 
more air-room 
tires means 


4.44 


=] 





Cross Section Diamond Safety Tread Tire 


road usage. 


in your 
more resili- 
ency, and a greater ability of 
the tire to absorb the shock of 
the road, insuring more com- 
fort for you and your passen- 
gers—more comfort for your tires. 

This more air-room 
tire does the work easily 
and will not strain under 


'The extra air-room is gained for. you without les- 


sening the thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls. 


You can now get Diamond (No-Clinch) Tires made of Vital- 
ized Rubber, with Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact, No-Pinch 
Safety Flap for inner tube protection, and, if you wish, the 
famous Safety (Squeegee) Tread—at any of the 


25000 Diamond Dealers. 


always at your Service 


Miss Madeira's School for Girls 


College preparatory with certificate privilege to Vassar, Smith 
and Wellesley. Complete academic course for pupils not going 
to college. Two years' advanced course for High School gradu- 
ntes. Music and art. Gymnasium and athletics. MISS LUCY 
MADEIRA, A. B. (Vassar), 1828 19th St., Washington, D. C. 





Disreicr or CoLvmera, Washington. 
A home school, prepar- 


Chevy Chase Semi 

evy ase minary atory and finishing, for 

young ladies. Literature, Music, Art, Elocution and Domestic 

Science. Campus of eleven acres for outdoor sports. Healthful 

location in Washington's ‘‘Suburb Beautiful.’ Artesian water. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. N. Banxes, Principals. 


CE and Conservatory of Music 
Christian College "for rovc wouzs 
63rd year. Located in a ‘‘city whose business is education." 20 
college-trained instructors. 5 large buildings. 20-acre campus 
for outdoor sports. Home care. For year book write Mrs. L. W. 
Sr. Cra 1a-Moss, President, 690 College Place, Columbia, Missouri. 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in ever, 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful schoo. 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
per year. Special Course in Domestic Science, 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 











MISS C. E. MASON'S 


Suburban School for Girls 
Tarrytown - on - Hudson, N. Y. 


THE CASTLE 






tray 
or Illustrated catalogue address 
Miss C. E. MASON, LL. M., 
Lock Box 702. 


| lin College, possible. 





New York, Binghampton. 
Certificate admits 


The Lady Jane Grey School for i to Vassar, Smith, 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 
i Tux Misses Hype, 
Principals Erta Vinorxia Jowes, A. B. 


1853—Maryland College for Women—-1913 


Baltimore suburbs. Magnificent new fireproof buildings. Large 
campus. Domestic Science and Arts, Full musical equipment; 
pipe organ. For High School graduates, two and three year 
courses, leading to degrees Lit, B. and A. B. Non-sectarian. 

Charles Wesley Gallagher, D.D., President, Box L, Lutherville, Md. 








GLENDALE, Onto. MA 
Glendale College for Women, Situsted in Cin- 
ful, healthful suburb. Number limited, large faculty, 


fine equipment, pleasant and commodious buildings, 
liberal courses Miss R. J. DeVore, President. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


Miss B. E. Montgomery, Principal. Courses in Ober- 
10 practice kindergartens. 20th 





year begins September 24th rots. For catal ad- 
dress Sec'y OBERLIN KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION, Drawer 6, OBERLIN, OHIO. 





e . 
Mary Baldwin Seminary 
For Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 
Term begins Sept. llth, 1913. Located in the Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate. Modern equip- 
ment. Students from H states. Terms moderate. nd 





for catalogue. Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


. . Anendowed school 
Peddie Institute i tovs. orriz 
moe eene a thorough prepara- 
tion for all colleges. Strong faculty, 250 boys. 
Business. Music. 60 Acre Campus. Gymnasium, 
Swimming pool, Athletic field. Lower School 
for Boys 11 to 14 years. Rates $400 to $500. 
48th yearopens Sept. 24th. Catalog on request. 

| Address,, R. W. Swetland, A. M., Box 5L, 
| Hightstown, N. J. 








and coal, and start mills and factories in 
our country. Our children will go to the 
mills and factories, perhaps as often as 
they will go to schools. I myself am not 
eager to see that day, if it shall mean 
simply a deeper and more hopeless igno- 
rance for us, a more enduring and degrad- 
ing slavery. As yet we are not servants, nor 
salaried people, nor wage workers of any 
sort, but are tillers of the soil and owners 
of our own homes, poor though they be. 
There is no bolder and more independent 
people in the world than ours. I am not 
sure we want that railroad, or at least 
before we have had time for our school 
in part to prepare our people for it. 


Is Money-Making a Great Good? 
I^ MANY ways I shrink from what 


seems to me the money-mad civiliza- 
tion of the Northern cities. I am not 
sure that money-making is the one great 
good to be desired by man, not sure that 
I want my boys and girls to be carried 
away with it. If I could keep them as 
they are in character, and vetimprove 
them in education and render them able 
to pay their way, able still to be free and 
independent, I should be happy indeed; 
nor do I quite despair of some sort of 
approximation of this wish for an ideal 
state of life. In a small way we presently 
shall start experiments in home indus- 
tries. I am going to have a little mill to 
make tool handles and wheel spokes. 
Some of the old ladies can still teach our 
girls how to weave the native cloth on 
the old hand looms. "We still have our 
spinning wheels. Perhaps the Kentucky 
River will give us sufficient highway to 
take out a little product of this sort to 
the markets. 

To a successful business mam in the full 
swing of affairs, in complete touch with 
the spirit of this day, perhaps this little 
ambition of ours will seem pitiable or even 
contemptible. Perhaps even, I do not 
know, the America of to-day will have 
small sympathy or use for the homely 

roducts olde Americans of another day. 
But so many times in the course of our 
struggles down here in the mountains have 
I seen solutions come at the last moment, 
and so often—as in the case of your 
Christmas gift to us—have I seen some- 
thing appear in the most unexpected man- 
ner to show us the wealth of human 
sympathy and understanding and aid in 
this great country, that I am just going 
to say to you in closing that, so far from 
being beaten or discouraged, we moun- 
taineers of the Cumberlands are just 
beginning to fight. 

or your aid, intentional or not, and 
certainly much larger than any of us 
could have intended or have dreamed, I 
thank you very sincerely. 
J. A. Burns, 
Oneida, Ky. 


Here’s Hoping! 
By William Johnston 
How Do You Look? 

WHEN you get up in the morning 


take a look in the glass. How do 
you look to yourself? 
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If you can look yourself right in the 
eye. and not be ashamed of anything 
you've done, you are far better of than 
many a man with lots more money than 
you. 

Of course it is nice to be successful, to 
have money. No matter what the game 
is—whether it's marbles or business—it 
is nicer to win than to lose. Success 
brings happiness, but it must be real suc- 
cess. If you've cheated to win, you've 
destroyed the pleasure. There is no satis- 
faction in being ahead of the other fellow 
if down in your heart of hearts you know 
he is rightfully entitled to be ahead of 
you. 

Win if you can win fairly. The knowl- 
edge that there isn't a page in your past 
to which you dare not turn, that there 
isn’t a man in the world can put his finger 
on any crooked thing you’ve done, the 
feeling that whatever happens you have 
played the game straight, is worth more 
than all the money and all the power 
and all the position in the world. 

If you are in business, no matter what 
the other fellow does, be content with 
smaller profits and a square deal. Clean 
money pays best. Crooked dividends 
bring wrinkles and worries with them. 

It i is worth a lot to yourself to know 
you're square. Maybe the man who 
plays the game straight will go down and 
out financially, but if he does he will 
still be happy. Yet men who play fair 
don't often fall. 

A good test of a business is what you 
are going to think of yourself afterward. 


Find the Good 
F THERE isn't some good in every- 


one, what are they here for? 

Anybody can point out anybody else's 
bad qualities. If you want to distinguish 
yourself go around pointing out good 
qualities. 

Pick out the man whom everyone dis- 
likes. Select the one you feel could best 
be spared from your office, from your 
circle of acquaintances, from the com- 
munity in w ich you live. Ask yourself 
if there isn't something good about him. 

Put him on a mental dissecting table. 
Cut him to pieces and see what's in him. 
Remember—you are looking for the good. 
Throw away the bad in him and forget 
it. Make a list of his good qualities. It 
will surprise you how many you can find. 

The next time you hear him criticized, 
tell people the things you know about 
him—the good things. You'll at least be 
different and you'll find that it does you 
more good than it does him. 

How would you feel if you knew that 
people whenever they titel about you 
talked only about what was bad in you. 
You know it's there, plenty of it, but 
yo 'd rather not have it talked about. 

ts much nicer to have only your good 
points discussed. 

Give the other fellow the kind of a deal 
you like yourself. If you can say nothing 
good about him, say nothing. 

There are mighty few people in the 
world we tan't say something good about 
if we try. The trouble is, we don't try. 

And yet, the more good you find in 
other people the more good other people 
will find in you. 

Women, too, can make this experiment. 






























































Dudley Avenue, Westfield, N. J. 


A Tarvia Town 


HERE are many towns in 

this country which began 
with Tarvia years ago and find- 
ing 1t successful have extended 
its use on their roadways year 
by year as a matter of fixed 
policy. Such a town is Westfield, 
N. J., which now has 19 miles 
of Tarviated streets. 


Mr. A.W.Vars, the town engin- 
eer, reports that the'^Tarvia B” 
treatment on all these streets 
averages 134c per square yard 
for the season of 1912; com- 
pared with the cost of keeping 
down the dust and maintaining 
the road surface by any other 
method, this is a very low figure. 


Booklets on request. 
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A Profitable Summer 
For a Boy 


The Culver Summer Schools offer a big, broad plan 
for a boy's vacation. Lite on the water, in the saddle 
and out in the woods studying woodcraft under Dan 
Beard. Sports of all kinds with very little study. 
Experiences that appeal to the boy’s heart. Separate 
catalogues of the Naval, Cavalry and Woodcraft 
Schools. Mention the one desired, Address 


The Adjutant 


a Summer Schools 


Culver. Indiana, 
Marinkuches 








Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust 








The roads have been free from 
dust and have not been seriously 
impaired by automobile traffic. 


Tarvia acts as a binder and 
cements the road surface firmly 
together in a plastic matrix. 
Automobiles do not hurt such 
a surface but roll it down 
smoother. 





The amount of new stone 
screenings needed for surface 
maintenance is greatly reduced 
by the Tarvia treatment and 
the road keeps in better condi- 
tion. The longer the Tarvia 
treatment is maintained, the 
less the annual cost. 
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The Autobiography 


of a 


‘Theatrical Press -Agent 


Illustrations ^y R..M. Brinkerhoff 


The Tale of the Whale 


HE cogitation over the advisabil- 
ity of closing our comic-opera tour 
(“comic”’ correctly describes the 
three preceding weeks’ business) 
took place while I was seated in a chair in 
the lobby of the principal hotel in the 
Gulf town aforementioned. My billing 
was up, the newspapers had been attend- 
ed to, the city was "covered," yet the 
outlook was so bad I was willing to quit. 
While sitting there wavering between the 
telegraph-ofhce and the bar, I heard the 


Y 


T 


IP -A BRINKERH OFT 


" tap-tap-tap" of Opportunity. Of course, 
say you, there was no such person; equally 
of course I did not hear him knock; 
so I had no reason to open a door or give 
him a chair. But I did buy him a cigar. 

“He” was a press-agent whom I had 
known when a dramatic editor. He 
was (and is) one of the best. What he 
could be doing in the Southern States, 
carrying his own valises and wearing a 
worried look, I didn't know; for not a 
first, second, or third class show other 


“That ain't no sunrisc! That's thc opry-housc a-burnin' down!" 





than mine was booked thereabouts for 
nearly a month. While he was picking 
out a cigar I asked him what he was 
boosting. 

“Whale,” he replied, and seemed about 
to burst into tears. 

“What?” said I. 

"Whale," said he. 

A weirder tale than he started to 
unfold at the cigar-counter would be 
hard to imagine. A year before, while he 
was summering on Cape Cod, a dead 
whale fifty-five feet long had come 
ashore during a storm. Left high and 
dry at ebb-tide, the natives and their 
boarders had had the time of their lives 
doing Marathons around the enormous 
carcass, prodding it with canes and 
umbrellas and wondering how many 
barrels of oil and how many corset-bones 
the beast would yield. A local railroad 
ran special train-loads of the curious to 
the scene of the sea's big yield, and all 
the liverymen for twenty miles around 
made their season's expenses by carrying 
men, women, and children to the spot 
where lay the monster pease DS RS 
the very one that swallowed Jonah. My 
friend journeyed to the beach in a farm- 
er's buckboard. As a fellow passenger 
he had a taxidermist from Province- 
town. 

When the two saw the mob of sight- 
seers that blackened the beach, and 
realized that each of them had spent from 
one to five dollars to get a look, they with- 
drew to a distant sand-dune and com- 
pared notes. One was a showman, the 
other an animal-stuffer. If the inhabi- 
tants of Massachusetts spent a dollar a 
head to see a dead whale, the people of 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska 
could be relied upon to fall over one 
another at the absurdly small price of ten 
cents per. 

The taxidermist said he could make 
the remains presentable and permanent 
for two hundred dollars. The township 
authorities were anxious to get rid of the 
body before it started to disintegrate. 
Finally they took the whale, embalmed it 
on the sand, and two dozen teams of 
horses and ten trucks dragged the huge 
cadaver to a flat car, which had been 
equipped with a detachable awning. A 
collapsible runway and barricade per- 
mitted patrons of the great educational 
exhibit to walk around the remains of 
the late departed and gaze at his var- 





Marching Through Georgia 
With “Sherman’s Bummers” 


HEIR name sounds like a joke, but they were not a joke, as the Confederates from Atlanta 

to the Sea well knew. For the “bummer” was the man who went ahead of Sherman’s 

Army and found food for the men behind. Across railroads, across swamps, across ditches, 
over every obstacle they went. Sometimes the “bummers’”’ brought turkeys, chickens, smoked 
meats and sweet potatoes. Many a time what appeared to be a quiet grave in a churchyard 
yielded a treasure of preserves, choice beverages and jewelry. But these seasons of feasting were 
followed by weeks of desperate famine. 


Their adventures and the little-known detailed story of that magnificent march to the sea 
are told in photograph after photograph, and in fascinating story in the 
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FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY" 
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OU can rec- 


ognize the 
genuineness of 
Old Hampshire 
Bond by its feel 
and crackle. It’s 
seldom necessary 
to look for the 
water-mark. 





You will enjoy looking through 
the Old Hampshire Bond Book 
of Specimens. It shows a wide 
selection of ideal letterheads and 
business forms. Ask for this 
book on your present letterhead. 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER CO. 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 





The only paper makers in the world 
making bond paper exclusively— 
including “The Stationery of a 
Gentleman" (Old Hampshire 
Bond in boxed form with 
envelopes) for personal 
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She caught him 


nished and shellacked surface from behind 
a fence. When the show was ready to 
start, less than five hundred dollars had 
been expended. 


"THE cost of transportation and adver- 

tising was small, and the tour had been 
a howling success from the very start. 
The car traveled by freight. Its approach 
was heralded a week in advance by stories 
in the papers and by handbills strewn 
about the streets and in shops. A twenty- 
ee ORENSE bill-poster attended to 
this. 

Arrived in a town of eight to fif- 
teen thousand people, the car would be 
anchored on a side-track, the platform 
and two flights of steps would be lowered, 
a banner depicting whales from the time 
of Jonah to the exciting capture of the 
present exhibit—a capture that cost the 
lives of seven valiant seamen—would be 
draped around the car below the plat- 
form, and the show was on. Sometimes 
my friend and his whale would remain 
in a town a week, sometimes two days. 
It made no difference; every dime that 
came in was "velvet." Fortunately the 
fifty-five-foot fish was dead and couldn’t 
eat. When I met him he had been “out” 
fifty-four weeks, and had cleared on an 
average fifty dollars a day ever since he 
left Cape Cod. 

“Lucky man!" said I. 

"Lucky nothing," said he, “the jig 
is up! The bubble has busted! The 
graft has gone! It should have continued 
forever—would have, but for that Yankee 
bird-stuffer! What he put in Alfred I'm 
blessed if I know, but the old boy has 
commenced to smell. At first you could 
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fair and square 





only get his odor a couple of blocks. Now 
he announces himself for miles. I’ve 
let my advance agent go because our 
approach is heralded counties awa 
through the olfactory nerves of the sniff- 
ing populace. To-day, the State Board 
of Health told me I must bury my meal- 
ticket. Can you imagine the job of 
interring a whale? A quarter-section 
farm, all the grave-diggers that ever 
appeared in ‘Hamlet,’ and a car-load 
of smelling-salts will be necessary.” 

He had expected to clean up a thousand 
dollars in this town, which he was sure 
was good for a ten-days’ stand. 

“Where’s Alfred?" I asked. 

“Ninety miles west, and just ready 
to start for this burg.” 

“Has he been advertised here?" 

* Not unless the wind is blowing east,” 
he replied. 

“Do you think he will float?” said I. 
- “Possibly,” said he. “I never tried 

im." 


T LOOKED to me like a fair bet. He 

stood to lose nothing except the expense 
of an expensive funeral. He was glad to 
lose that. I stood to win a lot, and he 
was willing to give me the whale. Not 
only that: he was willing to pay the freight 
charges; he was willing and anxious to 
bring Alfred to me. 

I saw the railroad officials. There was 
a spur in the tracks three miles out of 
town—a spur which ran down to a 
Gulf pier where sulphur and palmetto 
logs were once in a while loaded on sea- 
going sailing and steam ships. I wired 
on to my partner. l told him to send me 
the soubrette and put the understudy 
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on in her part. The soubrette arrived; 
so did the whale. The former is now a 
well-known and more or less revered 
musical comedy star, so we'll not mention 
her name. The whale's name was Alfred, 
and his smell has permeated the murky 
depths of the Gulf of Mexico for, lo, 
these many months. He was a good whale, 
but a dead one. His name goes as it lies. 

It was an easy matter to dump Alfred 
off the end of the pier and tow his stag- 
nant form a mile off the nation's littoral. 
By means at my and other press-agents' 
control I organized a fishing-party of 
local. newspaper men. The spot-light of 
the party was the soubrette of my show. 
The goal was the whale. 

We hunted for pompano—the most 
edible fish in or out of captivity, as any 
advance man will tell you. We hunted in 
four boats, but I had hired five. The 
fifth carried a motion-picture outfit in 
charge of a man brought on from New 
Orleans. In the first boat was the sou- 
brette. She wore a clinging gown. Her 
golden hair was half-hidden by a Fifth 
Avenue picture hat—a black one—de- 
signed and built for the third act. Her 
aristocratic ankles were exposed to 
attract attention. They did. And she 
caught the whale. 

She caught him fair and square. At 
first she used the reel and then she tugged 
a bit with the rod. Then, when she felt 
that she had hooked a continent, she 
screamed, and the reporters of the three 
pr papers rushed to her assistance. 

eanwhile the motion-picture ‘man was 
working. The buoys which had been 
affixed to Alfred kept him from sinking 
and aided his rise to the surface. A 
dynamite bomb, worked electrically from 
my boat, sent a spurt of water as he 
arose and qualifed with the pictorial 
description of a whale spouting—the 
description used in every geography, and 
the picture in all natural histories. 


THE fight with the huge denizen of the 
deep lasted for hours. I had time to tip 
off the railroad and steamship people, 


and two special trains and a fleet of tug- 
boats brought thousands to watch the 
capture of a mythological mammal in 
the Bay of Mexico. It was what country 
editors call an epoch-making occasion. 

With the motion-picture man working 
overtime and the soubrette acting all 
over the place, we got Alfred within a 
quarter of a mile of the pier. Attached to 
his odoriferous carcass was a line from 
every boat. All of a sudden he sank, as 
per arrangement. Just sank. A half- 
stick of dynamite sent up a feeble gob of 
water, and Jonah’s home was gone. The 
soubrette cried. She sobbed. She wept 
as if her heart would break. She always 
had wanted to catch a whale. And now 
to think that she had hooked one and all 
but landed him—Boo Hoo! She fell in 
the bottom of the boat, and remained 
unquietable until we landed. On the 
train to town she wept quietly, con- 
stantly, heart-brokenly, while the films 
were being developed. 

For the first time since '98, when the 
Government went to Mississippi to buy 
mules for the army, the local papers ran 
off extras. I had furnished them with 
cuts of the pretty soubrette. They 
“faked” the whale. The next day was 
Sunday. We opened on Monday with 
a motion-picture exhibition of the whale- 
fishing. The musical comedy followed. 
It was a riot. The soubrette ordered two 
more picture hats for street use, displayed 
the aristocratic ankles discreetly, and got 
a raise in salary. I sent an extra man 
ahead to boost Alfred and the girl. The 
stunt saved our lives. We packed them 
in through the rest of Mississippi, and 
all of Louisiana, Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. 

As I said before, we landed in Cali- 
fornia in a private car. And we had our 
own diner. 

Say I’m egotistical if you will. You’ve 
got to hand it to me, the whale, and the 
soubrette. My partner and I were three 
thousand to the bad when we ran across Al- 
fred. Fourweekslaterwhen wereached Los 
Angeles we were two thousand to the good. 
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Her dad was rather up-stage until I offered to 
advance two weeks’ salary 

















The Story 
the Moving 


Pictures Told 


“Never mind how strong you 
are, What d'ye know?" 


Brains—not brawn count most 
where large salaries are to be 
had. ''What d'ye know?” is 
the one question that draws the 
line between failure and success. 


Are you so proficient at one 
thing that it will win you a big 
salary? You can be. Mark the 
attached coupon opposite the 
occupation that appeals to you, 
and mail the coupon to the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. 


It doesn't matter what your 
handicaps may be—whether you 
live far away, have little spare 
time or spare cash—so long as 
you have ambition, the I. C. S. 
can train you in your own home 
to fill just the position for which 
you have a natural liking. 


The I. C. S. has been raising 
salaries for over 21 years. This 
is sound proof of I. C. S. ability 
to raise your salary. Marking 
the coupon to find how the 
I. C. S. can raise your salary costs 
nothing and places you under 
no obligation. 


Mark and Mail it NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 911, SCRANTON, PA. l 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, hov| 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 





Civil Service | 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting | 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing | 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Illustratin | 
Industrial Designing 
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Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt, 
Telephone Expert 
Archi tect 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
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Civil Engineer 
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one place is YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


HERE are ten thousand pleasure 
places beckoning the Summer Vaca- 
tionist. There is but one place in 
all the world where the utmost 
that could be desired in climate, 
scenery, diversion, natural beauty, 
glorious out-door life and luxurious 
entertainment may be found. That 
If the 


trip were made alone for the sake of viewing the phe- 


nomena of the Park, it would be worth while. 


If it were 


made alone for the 143-mile coaching trip through this 


Land of Geysers, Cataracts, Canyons, 


Hot Springs, 


Mountains, Lakes and limpid Streams,—then it would 


indeed be worth while. 


But when there is added to all 


this, the exhilaration of life in the heart of the Rockies 
—the tonic of the mountain air—the vigor of that 
bracing climate—the sumptuous hotels—then has one at 
last found a Summer Outing Place unrivaled in the world 
S —a place where leave-taking is most reluctant—where 


every moment is crowded full of that 
keen and thorough enjoyment one has 
sought so long and has almost come to 
believe does not exist. 

«The 1913 season is June 15 to September 


Low Excursion Fares make the cost very 
nominal. Let me tell you about it. 


15. 


Enclose 6 cents in stamps for 40-page book- 
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let—cover handsome- 
ly illuminated in col- 
ors—telling the story 
of Yellowstone Park 
by word and picture. 
Address 


A.M. CLELAND, 
Gen'l Passenger Agt. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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"Tours de Luxe and Long and Short Vacation 
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ours. 


Special Midnight Sun and Russia Tours. 
Summer Tour to the Orient. 


ROUND THE WORLD 


traveling in comfort and safety (excellent 
sel » delicious meals) on large modern {J 
Oo N r x A BIN ates aera, at surprisingly Tours de Luxe leave Westbound September 11. 
Small. cont M | | October 4; Eastbound October 18, November 8, 
z January 8. 
Write today for particulars of rates and sall W INCLUSIVE INDEPENDENT TO S 
ings, and send 10c for valuable travel guid UR 
"How to see Germany, Austria and Switzerland" —by (J for individuals, families and private parties arranged 


for travel in Europe, America and Round the World. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York: 245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 











That’s action. 

The show had left New York on the 
second of March. We met the whale on 
the first Sunday in May. Our week in 
Los Angeles began July 16th, and for the 
next six weeks California clutched the 
play, the company, the leviathan's pic- 
tures, and the pretty soubrette to its 
heart. On or about the tenth of Sep- 
tember I struck the State of Oregon, 
heading north. Things had been going 
better than good, and from Fresno | had 
| Shipped back to New York twenty-two 
! hundred dollars, my profits as far as 
| Bakersfield. In Oregon conditions and 

receipts changed. Dwindlng. such as 
had occurred when we hit the southern 
tier of states, started and continued. The 
cry for assistance began to arrive by post 
and by wire. My partner, following my 
example, had transferred his winnings 
to a (solas bank, and the show, there- 
fore, was running along on what it was 
making. As it was losing money at every 
stop, the gait might be described better 
as a limp. 


I JUDGED from his frantic messages that 
our available resources were nil. The 
company had touched the box-office until 
there was nothing left to touch; and, 
worst of all, whales and trim soubrettes 
were not appreciated in at least one state 
that fronted on a lot of salt water. 

One day after things had been going 
this way for a week I got my part- 
ner on the long-distance 'phone, told 
him to imagine we were sitting at the 
same table in the grill-room of the Friars’, 
and asked him to talk accordingly. 

“Bill,” said he (my name isn't Bill, 
but suppose it is), " Bill, we've pulled a 
little stake out of this, and I'm dead 
against risking it. It's ours. Let's keep 
it. If we can make more, all right. If 
we can't, we'll close. So far we've played 
regular towns. Why not try some of the 
tanks? Maybe they'll change our luck. 
If they don’t, I'll put up the finish signal, 
and it's you and me to Churchill's." 

I took his tip because there was 
nothing else to do until we could get 
clear of the whale jinx. A bunch of towns 
that Rand & McNally never heard of— 
towns which support a flock of gin-mills, 
a church or two, a "crib," some general 
stores where the dry-farmers, apple- 
growers, and lumbermen hang out, a 
single hotel and a combination town hall 
and theater (the latter two flights up)— 
were booked and billed immediately. 
There were two solid weeks of them. 

The press-work needed was about as 
difficult as that done for the magnificent 
and modest vaudeville lady at the outset 
of my career. [t consisted in dumping 
some cuts, a few routine stories, and the 
usual tickets on the desk of the editor of 
each local weekly and beating it to the 
Spokane Hotel, there to await develop- 
ments. 

I didn't have to wait long. On the 
evening of Thursday, the fourth day of 
| the “tank” stands, i received the follow- 
ing telegram: 











BILL: Fates are tying canning-factory to 
our tails. It's Good-by Beloved unless you 
locate a crowded house quick. Am dealing 
out case notes to principals. Two-bit pieces 





to chorus. Company feeding tape-worms 
at luneh-wagons. Everybody his own 
| laundress. Help. Tom. 
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This cheerful communication and a 
copy of our route I laid before the day 
clerk of the hotel. Simultaneously I gave 
him a cigar, a sigh, and a look. The look 
was intended to mean, “Tell me, General, 
am I to be shot at sunrise?" 

“Cheer up," said he as he placed the 
cigar in a vest-pocket, directly behind his 
Elks’ button; * there's a Coal-Oil Johnny 
born every minute. You're one of them. 
By Saturday night you'll have a lot of 
money. Saturday your show is in Wel- 
lingham. That's where the State Conven- 
tion of Casket Manufacturers and Under- 
takers is meeting this week. Saturday is 
their big day. You'll sell out matinée and 
night. hey re the lively boys, once they 
get started! Some spenders, believe me!" 


AWIRE to the local manager confirmed 
his statement. Every seat had been 
sold for both performances, which meant 
that we were sure of eighty-five per cent. of 
the gross—about two thousand dollars. 
It was as good as ours now. I relayed the 
glad tidings to Tom, lit another Puget 
Sound Perfecto, and settled back in a 
chair to dream of home and subways. 

Dickens wrote “Great Expectations.” 
He also wrote “Hard Times.” What really 
happened in Wellingham has been told 
in garbled and exaggerated fashions by a 
thousand story-tellers. The incidents 
attending the arrival of the show in 
that embryonic metropolis constitute 
what is known as a good story. At the 
time I could see nothing g about it, 
but now as I look back after a lapse of 
months I think I can detect an element 
of humor in the proceedings. They were 
in no way like the hotel-clerk's and my 
imaginings. Anticipation and realization 
never were farther apart. 

Several paragraphs back I mentioned 
that my partner was possessed of the 
laudable ambition to get through the 
stretch of bad territory without having 
to subtract from his small profits. Pos- 
sibly I did not make his attitude clear 
enough. He would have closed the show 
and disbanded the company rather than 
touch a cent of his winnings; and although 
the gang of itinerant entertainers were 
in desperate straits when he received the 
glad tidings from Wellingham, he decided 
to push on and get the casket-makers' 
money rather than telegraph for any of 
his own or mine. 

Some of the company alluded to Tom 
as a “stony-hearted jailer,” and I am 
inclined to believe they were right. The 
fact remains, however, that they had 
received their salaries regularly. Most of 
the bunch had emergency rolls secreted 
somewhere, and these hustled to laun- 
dries and laid in supplies of clean clothes 
for the holiday funeral men. Some eight 
or ten who always were broke were forced 
to borrow from their fellows or visit 
pawn-shops and pledge watches, rings, 
and other bits of jewelry. In most of the 
versions of the tale as I have had it 
recited to me in a score of cities the whole 
company was so up against it that they 
had to hock the keepsakes mother had 
given them, wedding-rings, fraternity 
pins, and what not. But I'm giving you 
the facts. They’re bad enough, heaven 
knows. 

The troupe arrived in Wellingham at 
daybreak Saturday morning. The town 
is on a branch line, and the only train 
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$900 Up—Includes All Necessary Expenses 





HE S.S. “Cleveland” will first visit Havana, Kingston and Colon, where 
ample time is allowed for the tourists to inspect the wonders of the 
Panama Canal. 






After a stop of two days at San Francisco the cruise proceeds to Hilo, where a 
visit will be made to the celebrated Kilauea Volcano. Honolulu will be the 
next stop. 











The steamer next calls at Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki, twelve days in all 
being spent in Japan. 










Stops will then be made at Tsingtau and Hongkong in China, Manila, 
Batavia, Singapore, Rangoon, Colombo and Bombay. 






The steamer remains at Bombay for ten days, which affords ample time for 
visiting the famous cities in India. 






The *'Cleveland" then proceeds through the Red Sea, the Suez Canal to Port 
Said, where a call of three and a half days is made to enable the tourists to visit 


Cairo and the Nile. 






Stops are made at Naples, Gibraltar and Southampton, completing the cruise 
at Hamburg, where direct connections may be made with American steamers, 
or a visit to Northern Europe may be extended indefinitely. 









SUMMER CRUISES Jamaica 55 Panama Canal 


To the Land of the Midnight Sun, 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
Norway, Scotland, Orkney, and 
Faroe Islands sailing from Hamburg 
during June, July and August, by 
S. S. Victoria Luise, Fürst Bismarck 
and Meteor. 





| Cuba, Hayti, Colombia, Costa Rica, Nicaragua 
Weekly sailings by “Prinz” 
and other steamers of our 


ATLAS SERVICE 


Cuba and Jamaica, I! to 18 days, $85.50 
Panama Canal, 18 to 25 days, $140 
25-Day Cruises, $135 and $140 
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Write for beautifully illustrated books, stating cruise 


Hamburg-American Line, 41-45 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MVLLINS CEDAR CANOES 
CANT SINK 


The famous Yale and Harvard models — high- 
est grade material—finest finished—the strong- 
est, staunchest, handsomest canoes built. When 
eqvipped with Mullins Patented Buoyancy 
Pads these canoes have suficient buoyancy to 
float when capsized or filled with water and 












Open gunwale con- 
Pressed Bronze Bang 





keep two people afloat. 
struction — Keel — Heavy 
Plates protecting stems. 


Handsome Colored Catalogue Free. 
THE W. H. MULLINS CO. 
368 Franklin St. Salem, O. 


and the great Yukon Country 
— the land of Nightless Days and i 
azure skies is calling 1913 tourists. 
Superb summer climate, tremendous moun- 
tain scenery. 
Send Now for Booklets 
describing this greatest scenic trip 
in the world. Sent FREE 
HERMAN WEIG, Gen. Agt. 
White Pass & Yukon Route 
Cor, LaSalle & Washington Sts. € 
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Wonderful Increase 
in 1912 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


In Strength, Stability, Safety 
and 


Public Usefulness 


Assets, over - - - - 291 Million Dollars 
Including Policy Reserve, 228 Mil- 

lion Dollars; oaa amount set aside 

or Holders of Deferred Dividend cage 

Policies, 31% Million Dollars; of ( nearly 267 Million Dollars 
which there is payable in 1913, 
over 4 Million Dollars 

Capital and Surplus, over - 


Paid Policyholders in 1912, over - 


Liabilities 


24 Million Dollars 
31 Million Dollars 


Total Paid Policyholders Since Organization, 
Plus amount held at interest to their credit, over 


FIVE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Life Insurance Issued and Paid for in 1912, over 480 Million Dollars 
Increase in Insurance in Force, over - 192 Million Dollars 


More than 11 Million Policies in Force Insuring over 


2 BILLION, 211 MILLION DOLLARS 


Over $73,000,000 invested in Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. 
Amount of Voluntary Concessions paid to Policy- 
holders to date, nearly 17/4 Million Dollars. 


Premiums were reduced in 1912 on New Ordinary Policies, and on new $500. and 
$750. Intermediate Policies. 


126,000 Death Claims and Endowments paid in 1912. 
Lowest Expense Rate in the Company's History. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED A8 A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





Suggested: (Whether you are insured or not) write for particulars of Prudential Monthly 
Income Policy, which guarantees an income for 20 years or life. Write today. Dept. 7. 
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that could land them there in time for 
the matinée, started on the fifty-mile 
run at 2:40 A.M. Like many of these 
Western burgs the station is some dis- 
tance from the local shopping center—an 
arrangement made undoubtedly at the 
request of the livery and transfer men. 
Tom and his flock of actors and actresses 
piled off the day-coach and into the 
waiting 'buses just as Old Sol was getting 
ready to break. Tom, to get the air and 
enjoy an early-morning smoke, hopped 
up beside the driver of the foremost 
village vehicle, who, as soon as a couple 
of commercial travelers had squeezed 
in, turned his roan mare to the east and 
started for town. 

* Fine country, this," said Tom, taking 
a full breath and handing one of his own 
private brand of Havanas to the aged 
Jehu. I mention this to show that my 
partner was in a particularly amiable 
frame of mind. At the end of the short 
drive two thousand dollars was waiting 
for him. The old man was hard of hear- 
ing, but took the cigar. 

"Wotchusay ?" said he. 

“T said this is a fine country!" Tom 
shouted. 

“Purty fair. Geddap, Jinny!” 

They were emerging from a patch of 
woods, and the ethereal beauty of the 
dawn caused Tom to wax garrulous once 
more. 

* Fine sunrises you have out here!" he 
sang out, and pointed straight ahead 
with his cane. 

“Sunrise hell!" said the old man. 
* Geddap, Jinny! That ain't no sunrise! 
"That's the opry-house a-burnin’ down!" 


HAT'S the end of the story as it's told 

in smoking-cars, corridors, and cafés. 
The theater was really burning down, and 
when the people who were to prance 
about the stage that afternoon and night 
came upon the scene, it was little more 
than a good-sized heap of ashes. The 
manager of the late Temple of Thespis 
was sitting on an adjacent curb, his feet 
in a puddle of water, and his face in his 
hands. 

“Did you save the dough?” was the 
first question Tom asked him. 

“Sure,” groaned the local Frohman; 
“but what's the good? TIl have to give 
it all back.” 

* No, you won't! Wake up! Come out of 
that coma! Remove yourself from the 
lake! Im going to show you some 
regular city tricks!” 

In half an hour the president of the 
State Association of Undertakers and 
Embalmers had offered the use of his 
convention-hall for the two performances; 
before breakfast-time the town was knee- 
deep in hand-bills announcing that the 
usual afternoon and evening shows would 
be given; also that several hundred ex- 
tra seats would be available because of 
the greater capacity of the improvised 
theater. 

All morning a small army of casket- 
who had volunteered their 


stage, and the “extras” published by the 
local printing-plants carried elaborate 
stories of the excessive beauty of our bevy 
of chorus-girls, the generous attitude of 
the visiting delegates, and the open- 
hearted hospitality of the Wellingham 
populace. Tom dictated the stories. 


Autobiography of a Theatrical Press-Agent 


He packed the hall twice that day, and 
when he and the company pulled out 
shortly after midnight he had twenty- 
seven hundred dollars in a valise—our 
share of the business; and this was nearly 
one-third better than we possibly could 
have done had there been no fire. 

This fortunate misfortune changed our 
luck, for we continued to make money— 
not much, but a little—throughout the 
remaining week of one-night stands, and 
pulled into Spokane with all debts paid, 
a couple of hundred dollars on hand, and 
our Southern profits still untouched. 

Meanwhile I had not been loafing dur- 
ing my two-weeks' sojourn in Spokane. 
ue the opposite. Before the show left 

alifornia I'd read in the papers of 
half a dozen Northwestern cities stories 
of a beauty contest which was being held 
to decide which native daughter was the 
Oregon-Washington successor of Lillian 
Russell. For six weeks previous there 
had been a gradually increasing deficit 
in our display of chorus-girls. One had 
deserted us in New Orleans, two had 
joined a stock company in Los Angeles, 
and one had been left in a San Francisco 
hospital. Having more leisure than my 
partner, I undertook to fill the vacancies 
in Portland and Seattle. In the news- 
papers of each of these two cities I 
inserted "ads" stating the truth—that 
a big New York musical comedy company 
was on the Pacific Coast short-handed; 
that the management would employ at 
thirty dollars a week the six prettiest 
girls obtainable, and that they would 
be guaranteed employment for twenty 
weeks. Adventurous young women be- 
sieged the theater in each city, and from 
the crowds I selected six of the pretti- 
est creatures imaginable. The stunt at- 
tracted considerable local publicity, and 
undoubtedly helped our business in the 
two big cities of our great Northwest. 
But I was looking for bigger game. 


I^ BOTH Portland and Seattle I had 

seen to it that my girls were entered in 
the two-state contest. Not only that, but I 
had the assurance of the majority of the 
judges that one from the Oregon metropo- 
lis stood the best possible chance of being 
chosen to represent that city in the final 
combat. Two of the young things picked 
up in Seattle could be relied upon to get 
at least honorable mention when it came 
to counting points. But it worked out 
even better than I had dared to hope. 
A department-store brunette was awarded 
the prize in Portland, while the Seattle 
blue ribbon was copped by a blond 
stenographer, both of whom were by that 
time in our chorus. 

These decisions were made the day after 
I reached Spokane and about the time the 
troupe was starting on its two-weeks' 
jaunt of one-night stands. The Spokane 
prize-winner was to be announced the 
following night, and through tne kind- 
ness of a newspaper acquaintance I 
learned the name and address of the 
lucky miss before she had been told of 
her good fortune. That night I hired a 
motor-car and called at her home. She 
turned out to be a strikingly pretty 
brown-haired girl, tall, slender, of exqui- 
site figure and features, and possessed of 
a fine soprano voice. Her mother was 
dead, and her father was a laborer in a 
lumber-mill. The girl herself was getting 
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Top, Welt. 


2010A—Smoke Gray Ooze Pump, Satin 


Bow, Welt. 
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A Few Unusual Styles 
$5.60 and $6.00 





You can order your shoes from any Queen 
Quality Dealer through Parcel Post System. 


See that the Queen Quality trade mark is 


stamped on every pair. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


UEEN QUALITY Shoes com- 


bine unusual style with excep- 


No matter what model you select 
you will find the wonderful “flexible 
sole" that insures perfect fit and 
makes “‘breaking-in” unnecessary. 


It is for these reasons that Queen 
Quality Shoes have more satisfied 
wearers than any other make. 


Here are a few of the latest models: 
— Patent Pony, Button Oxford, Cloth 


—White Egyptian Cloth, Blucher 


— Gun Metal Blucher Oxford, Welt. 
—White Washable Buck, Button, 


—Tan Chrome Calf, Button, Welt. 
$8.50, $3.75, $4.00, $4.25, $4.50 and $5.00 
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BE A BANKER 


| Splendid opportunities, pleasant work, short hours, all 
ho.lusys off, yearly vacation with pay, good salary. 
D.p.oma in six months, Text books by Edgar G. Alcorn. 
Cata.og free, 


American Schoolo! Banking, 104 MeLene Bid., Columbus, 0. 


A Five-Pound 


Bes ot Delcara 


Marshmallows 


You do not know what real 
marshmallows are like until 
you have tasted these. Deli- 


cious, creamy, rich, whole- 
some and tempting. Fine 
re, 


for toasting over a and 
excellent on a cup of cocoa. 
"h ree pounds for one d. 
Pound box, (f you prefer 
The Rochester Candy 
411 StateSt., Rochester, 
“Tf they're Deleara, 
they're delicious!” 
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In Thrilling Moments Like This 
Your camera —your lenses — must not fail you. If you 
wish to unfailingly record 
incidents in real life not as 
the eye sees them 

—but as they 
actually happen 

— use 


9 GOERZ carenas 


A Goerz Lens takes pictures that are worth 
money, because they show in clearest. 
sharpest detail, incidents which the eye itself 
is not quick enough to grasp. A Goerz Lens 
may be fitted to the camera you now have. 


Our Book on “Lenses and Cameras” 
will be sent for the asking 
C.P. Goerz American Optical Co.. 321East 34th St., New York 
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A few minutes before the man whose office 
is shown in this picture reached his desk 
this 200-pound trophy fell from its place on 
the wall. Had he been seated at his desk 
his accident insurance policy in the ÆTNA 
would have: meant. $30,000.00 to his estate. 


The exceptional character of this narrow 
escape but emphasizes the fact that the lives 
of most men are full of hazards, against the 
results of which accident insurance alone 
can afford them any protection, 


BUSINESS MEN — Merchants, Manufactur- 
ers, Bankers, Architects, Contractors, Com- 
mercial Travelers, and 


PROFESSIONAL MEN —Ministers, Lawyers, 
Doctors, Dentists and Instructors are in con- 
stant danger from office and home accidents 
as wel as from automobiles, street cars, 








ig Operations, electric 
wee slippery walks hod many other causes 
of accidents, 


NONE ARE IMMUNE-—So why not protect 
your income by an Accident and Health Policy 
in the ETNA? 

The ZETNA has issued Accident policies for 


more than 22 years-and has paid over ten 
million dollars for Accident Claims, 


The ETNA has issued Health policies for 14- 
years and paid over one million dollars for 
Illness Claims. 


The /ETNA issues Accident policies in any 
amount up to $50,000 which accumulates and 
double&; with weekly indemnity in any 
amount up to $250 per week doubling to $500. 


JETNA-IZE YOUR INCOME in this great 
Company before your turn comes. 


SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 


ITNA LIFE INSURANCE CO., (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. - 


good health. Send me information about accident and Health Insurance. 
Name, business address and occupation are written below. 


um under 60 years of age and in 


Amer. Mag. Tear off 
My 





















It is time to stop the old-time treat- 
ments, “such as 
mot her used to 
know.” 

Modern chemistry 
has found out how to 
terminate a corn. 

Apply a little Blue- 
jay plaster, and the 
pain stops instantly. 

Then a wonderful 
wax—the B & B wax— 
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orns of 1913 


Call for Modern Treatment 


out, without any pain or soreness. 


by folks who know this way. 
now removed by Blue-jay. 
daub them or protect them. 
ends the corn. 


icture isthe soft B & B wax. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

wraps around the toc 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
Mailed Free. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


gently undermines the corn. In 48 
hours the whole corn loosens and comes 


This way is so gentle, so final, so 
efficient that nothing else is ever used 


Every month a million corns are 
Don’t 


pamper corns—pare them, 


The 1913 way is Blue-jay. And that 


It loosens the corn, 


It is narrowed to be comfortable. 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 














eight dollars a week in a milliner s shop, 
and fairly cried for joy when I said I 
would give her a small part in my show 
and forty dollars a week if she would 
agree to join the company, rehearse, and 
be ready to open in Spokane. Her dad 
was rather up-stage until I offered to 
advance two weeks’ salary, pay for the 
costuming, and stipulate in the contract 
that he was to receive one fourth of her 
salary every week. Then he allowed her 
to sign. 

The next morning I had her measured 
for three pretty frocks, and lugged her 
off to a photographer’s where she was 
snapped in every conceivable posture. 
On the two-o'clock train—an hour before 
she was pronounced the most beautiful 
girl in eastern Washington—she left to 
join the company. I saw her father next 
day. He came to the hotel and showed 
me telegrams from two New York 
theatrical managers, one offering him 
seventy-five dollars and the other sixty 
dollars for his daughter’s services in rival 
musical pieces about to tour the West. 
But I had beaten them to it, and I wasn’t 
finished yet. 

By an astounding run of luck I had 
secured three young women adjudged to 
be the most beautiful in three great cities. 
One of them was sure to be chosen the 
ie beauty of the Northwest, and could 

e advertised as such. The final decision 
was to be announced on the Sunday 
previous to our opening in Spokane; and 
as the judges were famous artists living 
in New York, I had no possible way of 
learning the outcome in time to feature 
the best bet. But I did the next best 
thing—I featured all three. 


EVERY agent ahead of a musical show 

has been bothered by amateur com- 
posers and librettists who insist on readin 
or playing to him their wares, and I had 
not been in town two days before a young 
man came to my room and announced 
himself as an undiscovered Victor Her- 
bert. For some unknown reason the 
proprietor had placed a piano in the parlor 
off my bedroom, and without the slightest 
warning my visitor plumped himself on 
the stool, opened the cover, and started 
to bang out some of his own stuff. 

One number struck me as pretty good. 
It had a melody suited to girls’ voices 
and a whistleable refrain. He had no 
lyrics, and I managed to dash off a set that 
seemed to fit. I demonstrated more or less 
rythmically that my three young beau- 
ties were more beautiful than all the 
sparkling-eyed belles of history, and to 
prove it wound up the bit with a dance 
which would display enough of the prize- 
winners’ charms to leave little room for 
argument. The dance-music was written 
by my local composer, and, with the song, 
left on the night train, accompanied by 
a letter to Tom advising him to get the 
trio up in the new number in time for 
the week stand in Spokane. 

Then I started to advertise, and of 
course it was a perfect cinch with a local 
composer, a local beauty, two exquisite 
rivals from rival cities, and our old stand- 
by, the whale, as material. Friday night 
before the show arrived there came a 
wire announcing that the committee of 
famous artists had examined the photo- 
graphs and measurements carefully, and 
felt justified in awarding the palm to the 


Abe Martin on Advertising, by Kin Hubbard 





pretty contestant from Spokane. Did 
anyone ever hear of such luck? All I 
had to do was to dump three and four 
column cuts of the three charming young 
women on the desks of newspaper 
editors and give orders to raise the price 
of seats throughout the house for the 
entire week. The sale was so big that I 
announced an extra matinée before retir- 
ing Saturday night. 

There is no need of saying we did a 
tremendous week. The record of the 
house, held by Maude Adams, was 
smashed to fragments, and the police had 
trouble in keeping disappointed patrons 
from entering the theater through the 
stage-door, the windows, the roof, and 
the coal-cellar. Every time the three 
girls appeared on the street—and I saw 
to it that they appeared frequently— 
there was a riot. News of the “killing” 
was telegraphed East, and we raised our 
prices all along the line. Everywhere we 
played to capes and before we reached 

hnnipeg, Tom and I were literally 
wallowing in money. Seattle and Port- 
land offered guarantees for return engage- 
ments, and we doubled back, thus pro- 
longing our season until March, when we 
pulled into New York thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars to the good. Most of this, I 
figured, was earned by one soubrette, one 
whale, and three pretty girls. The casket- 
makers and undertakers helped a little, 
but the big money-getter was the levia- 
aise from Cape Cod. There’s no doubt 
of 1t 

My partner elected to sink his part of 
the profits in a summer park. With my 
eight thousand I bought a small place 
on Long Island, and hiked across the 
pond for a two-months’ look at Europe. 
Before boarding the boat I married the 
pretty girl from Spokane. This may not 
interest you, but it does interest me. 

Above the fireplace in my library there 
is a sign crocheted by my friend the 


soubrette. She sent it to us when we 
were married. It is niftily framed, and 
reads: 


BE KIND TO WHALES 


(To be continued) 


Abe Martin on 
Advertising 
By Kin Hubbard 


How long would a woman be a social 
leader if she fergot t’ call up some news- 
paper ever' day? 


A feller kin git a purty big can o' baked 
beans fer a dime, no matter how much it 
costs t' advertise 'em. 


Even th' purtiest girl in town would 
die an ole maid if she didn't git out an' 
do a little advertisin’. 


Five er six good writeups, judiciously 
placed, will put a feller on th' Chau- 
tauqua platform, an’ once he gits a 
little easy Chautauqua money you can't 
keep him out o' th' magazines. 





| the manufacture ‘of rolled-steel, lock-scamed steel boats. 


For yoar oar complexions 
sake 


NYAL'S 


FACE CREAM 


A Favorite for More Than 15 Years 


Nyal’s Face Cream (with Peroxide), a a 
delightful toilet luxury for women and men. 


Being greaseless it is quickly absorbed — dis- Sy 


appears, leaving a beautiful, fresh, rosy bloom. 


Ideal for chapped skin, cracked lips, tan, freckles 
and sunburn. Does not soil the most delicate 
fabrics. Its fragrant, flowery odor is fascinatingly 


tiseptic. ) 
Nyal's Fac¢ 
ing restores the fi 
the face aii 
p 
“Hest druggists 
rica selling Nyat’s’ Face Cream. Ther 
oneof these druggists right near you. 


Nyal's Face Cream is sold only by Nyal druggists. 
trade mark in this advertisement. Wherever you find that trade 
played there you have one of the best among druggists. 

For complexion's sake buy ajar of Nyal's Face Cream. 
have to coax you to continue its us A 
mail it with 10 cents in stamps to cover p. 
you a trial package. You will find it a 
Canada send the coupon and 10 cents to 
Company, Windsor, Ont. 
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New York & London Drug Co., 
108 John St.. New York City 


Enclosed find ten cents in stamps. 


Send trial package 
of Nyal's Face Cream to 









., Magnificent Steel Launch $ 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 96 


18-20-23 and 27-ft. boats at propor- 
tionate prices. All launches tested and 
: ™ fitted with Detroit two-cycle reversible 
engines with speed controlling lever—simplest engine made—starts 
without cranking—has only 3 moving parts—anyone can run it. The Safe Launch 
—absolutely non-sinkable—needs no boathouse. All boats fitted with air-tight 
compartments—cannot sink, leak or rust. We arc sole owners of the patents for 
Orders filled the day 
Free Catalog. 
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they are received. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 


Steel Rowboats, $20. 


. Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1292 Jefferson Ave.,Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Makes Your Bath 
Twice as Refreshing 


New Kind of Shower. Fits Any Tub. 
Doesn’t Wet Your Head. 
Needs No Curtain. 


Try It 10 Days Free 


You’ll find this new kind of shower far 
more refreshing than a tub bath, whether 
you take it hot, cold or tepid. 

And you can try it ten days free without having 
to send a single cent in advance. 

Works;on new principle Needs no clammy cur- 
tain to keep it from splashing out of the tub. 

Doing away with all need for a curtain and the 
elimination of overhead piping and complicated 
parts is what makes the price so low. 


Kenney Needle Shower 
Only $6 


The only shower of any kind which throws four 
needle-spray streams. hen you stand erect no 
water touches your head—all strikes direct against 
the body from the neck down. But you can douse 
your head if you wish by simply ben: ing a trifle. 

Very handsome fixture. All metal. Heavy nickel 
finish over brass. Nothing to wear out or get out 
of order. Easily put up. Never in the way. 


Don’t Send Any Money 


Just order on your letterhead or enclose business 
card or reference and you'll get the shower prepaid 
for ten days’ free enjoyment. 

If you want to keep it, simply send $6 in full pay- 
ment; if not, simply return it. Better write for the 
free trial today. 


M. V. Reddan Specialty Co., 25 West Broadway, New York 
(Responsible Agents Wanted) (7-B) 


MENNEN’S 


“FOR MINE” 


Borated 
Talcum 


Powder 


keeps my skin in healthy condition, - 


Mennen's 


Sample Box for 4c. stamp. = 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N; J. 








Health and 


Horse- 


Power 


‘By Dr. Woods Hutchinson 


Hardening of the Arteries 


been received asking for informa- 
tion in regard to arteriosclerosis. 
This condition is one of those 
curious states of the body which lie on 
the border line between disease and the 
ordinary wear and tear of advancing 
years. Its name means simply, “arterial 
hardening,” because the principal change 
has been, first, a stiffening, and then a 
gradual wasting away and absorption of 
the elastic muscular rings which form 
the coating of the smaller arteries in the 
body and their replacement by bands and 
sheets of tough, rigid fibrous tissue. This 
substitution change is likely to occur in 
most of the arteries of the body any time 
after the fiftieth or fifty-fifth year. It is 
in fact one of the most characteristic 
changes of old age. 

Like most slow changes that take place 
in the body even in disease, the substitu- 
tion of fibrous tissue for muscle in the 
coatings of the blood vessels is really a 
protective one. The muscle has been 
destroyed, worn out, is gone beyond re- 
call, and nature does its best to fill its 
place with the only substitute material 
at its disposal,—fibrous tissue,—just as 
it will close a wound with a scar of the 
same stuff. 

Indeed, most of the arterial hardening 
changes which take place after fifty-five 
years of age are little more than a part 
of the general stiffening and wasting and 
aging of all the tissues of the body, and 
give rise to little or no special or definite 
trouble. The layer of stiff, rigid, inelas- 
tic fibrous tissue surrounding the blood 
vessels is not nearly so good as the layer 
of elastic, springy muscle. But for the 
aging, or old, man and woman, with their 
markedly lessened amounts of muscular 
exercise, their quieter habits, their dimin- 
ished appetite and their lesser capacity for 
enthusiasm, the strains thrown upon the 
blood vessels are so much less than in 
younger life, that these stiff arteries serve 
their purpose well enough. 

We are, however, finding that this 
comparatively natural and harmless 
| change may also occur years and even 
| decades before its natural time and, just 
| as dirt has been defined by the philoso- 
pher as “matter out of place," so normal 
old-age changes occurring ten, fifteen or 
twenty years before their time become 
disease changes at once and make serious 
trouble. 

The dangers of this substitution change 
at, say, thirty-five or forty are of two 
kinds: First, that the arteries can no 
longer expand when the organ or region 
which they supply requires an extra 
amount of blood, or contract when it is 
| best to shut off the supply, or lower the 
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pressure. So that the kidneys, say, or 
the heart, may be left defenseless against 
the attack of disease or some sudden 
strain, because the blood can no longer 
rush up its reserves and reinforcements 
when needed. 

The other more directly serious and 
vital danger is that this new fibrous tis- 
sue has neither the elasticity nor the 
endurance of elastic muscle and an un- 
fortunate tendency to become rigid and 
even brittle. Some day its brittleness will 
become so great or he strain so severe 
that it will suddenly rupture, and then we 
have what we call apoplexy, or a stroke. 

In certain extreme cases of this arterial 
stiffening and decay, nature, as a last 
resort, drops clear back to the clam-shell 
stage, and plasters up the bulging and 
weakening walls with a living mortar 
composed largely of lime. This becomes 
in the long run even more brittle than 
the scar tissue which it replaces and de- 
velops a new danger of its own. This is 
that it may Kaa scale off and project 
into the channel of the blood d caus- 
ing the blood first to stick to its roughened 
surface and then to clot around it to such 
a degree that, not infrequently, the vessel 
will be completely blocked up by a plug 
of its own clotted blood. 

This blocking, known as thrombosis, 
of course cuts off the. blood supply of the 
organ or area supplied by the artery and 
puts it out of commission at once. 

Or, what is more common and almost 
equally dangerous, little fragments of the 
blood clot from the roughened, lime- 
plated area flow on down the blood stream 
until they are carried into some branch 
of the artery which is too small for them 
to get through, and which they promptly 
proceed to block up and so cut off the 
supply of the tissues beyond it. 

he important question is, what causes 
these premature occurrences of this com- 
paratively natural old-age change? 

Ten or fifteen years ago, we were con- 
siderably more sure in our reply to this 
question than we are to-day. It was 
almost unanimously taken for granted 
that the principal cause of this premature 
stiffening and hardening of the arteries 
was the so-called strains of modern civil- 
ized life, particularly high living, hard 
drinking and incessant brain work. 

All of these beliefs have pretty much 
vanished into thin air, under the acid 
test of cold-blooded investigation and 
analysis. So far from arteriosclerosis 
being a modern disease, some of the most 
perfect and typical instances of it on 
record have been taken from the blood 
vessels of Egyptian mummies embalmed 
in the fifteenth century B. c. 

It was a disease of meat eaters and 
particularly wine drinkers, solely because 
classes able to indulge in these extrava- 
gant tastes also had money to pay for 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak, 


From a Kodak Negative (1 educed). 





KODAK 
with you 


Let pictures, made from your 
own point of view, keep the story 
of your personal impressions. 


Catalogue free at your dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO,, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Winged Message 


Noah's messenger was a 
dove. 
pigeons were trained to carry 
messages. Brutus used them 
at the siege of Modena. They 
served the Turks in their 
fights against the Crusaders. 
In medieval wars they were 
more useful than ever before. 


France had a carrier-pigeon 
mail service, with messages 
reduced by photography and 
read through a microscope. 


Even today carrier pigeons 
are utilized as news-bearers 
in isolated parts of Europe. 


In Solomon's time, . 


In America, the land of the 
telephone, the carrier pigeon 
is bred only for racing. The 
winged word has taken the 
place of the winged mes- 
senger. 


Pigeons may fly more than 
a mile a minute, but the tele- 
phone is as quick as speech 
itself. 


The dove is the emblem of 
peace. The telephone is the 
instrument of peace. The 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System unite a hundred mill- 
ion people in one national 
family. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 
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more careful study and elaborate diag- 
noses, which revealed the condition. ja 
is now known to be twice as common in 
sweat shop workers as among the Four 
Hundred. 

It was typically a disease of brain 
workers, solely because the intelligence 
and resources $t this class of the com- 
munity brought them into consultation 
rooms for advice and assistance. It is 
now found to be more than twice as com- 
mon among dock hands and day laborers 
as among merchants and lawyers and col- 
lege professors. One finding will serve 
as a sample. 

Some three thousand patients under 
forty years of age studied in one of our 
great hospitals and carefully examined 
for this condition showed a distribution 
as follows: 

Of those who had used alcohol to excess, 
about ten per cent. showed more or less 
arteriosclerosis. 

Of those who had suffered within ten 
or fifteen vears from one of the graver 
infections, such as tuberculosis, typhoid, 
pneumonia, or syphilis, but had not used 


.| alcohol to excess, about twenty per cent. 


had more or less arteriosclerosis. While 
of those who had been engaged in occupa- 
tions involving severe and prolonged 
muscular strain, such as dock laborers, con- 
struction gangs, lumbermen, steel and 
iron workers, and so forth, but had not 
indulged in alcohol to excess, over forty 
per cent. showed this premature change. 
So that we are now in a position to say 
that the two most potent causes of this 

‘new disease of civilization and of brain 
worries" are muscular overstrain and in- 
fectious diseases. 

The part played by muscular over- 
strain appears to be twofold: The piling 
up of fatigue toxins, which are just as 
toxic as those of the infections when in 
excess of the power of the body to get 
rid of them, and a succession of con- 
stantly repeated, heavy strains upon 

oth heart and arteries or, as we say, 
"working fit to burst a blood vessel," 
which gradually wear out and waste away 
the elastic coats of the arteries. 

Arteriosclerosis may occur in the over- 
fed and the alcoholic. But it is nearly 
three times as common in the underfed 
and the non-alcoholic. Instead of arterio- 
sclerosis being a disease of over-civiliza- 
tion, the fight which civilization is making 
against the infectious diseases and against 
overwork and underpay is the very thing 
which is most certain to diminish its 
frequency. 


A New Discovery About Mosquitoes 


N HANS BREITMANN'S sapient 

phrase: “The longer we lif, the more 
we find, py gracious, oudt!” Te was the 
fond belief of the “‘scientific gents” that 
they had the tricks, manners and psy- 
chology of the mosquito down to as fine 
a point as that of her own bill, these five 
years past. 

The first bump to our complacency 
came three or four years ago when it was 
discovered that the accepted law that a 
mosquito never wandered farther from 
her own fireside than three or four hun- 
dred yards, or half a mile at the most, 
was broken all to smithereens by the 
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famous "Jersey skeeter" of the salt 
marshes, who delighted to spread her 
monoplane and take a joy ride on a fav- 
oring breeze twenty, thirty, or forty miles 
inland just for the pleasure of biting some- 
body and dying happy. This particular 
“Suffragette” didn't even have the one 
excuse that can be urged in extenuation 
of the blood-thirstiness of the ordinary 
“hen” mosquito—that she needed it to 
develop her brood of eggs; for all of these 
joy-riding mosquitoes are sterile females, 
vowed to perpetual spinsterhood. 

Our latest finding is far more wide- 
spread and interesting. It consists in the 
discovery that the overwhelming majority 
of "wild" mosquitoes that infest our 
woods and forests, instead of breeding, as 
we had supposed, all summer long in 
convenient pools and puddles, and pro- 
ducing a half dozen generations each 
season, breed only once in the year and 
that at an exceedingly early period, viz., 
in the pools left in low places in the woods 
by the melting snow. 

More singular and upsetting to our 
former ideas yet, as these snow-water 
pools usually dry up early in the season, 
when the hen mosquito has fully matured 
.her eggs she does not lay these in water, 
as do our "domestic" mosquitoes, but 
upon the under side of a dead leaf in 





some low, damp place in the woods which 
will be filled with water again by next 
spring. 

This discovery throws a flood of light 
upon two or three facts which would not 
te in with our former laws of mosquito 
ife. 

The first and most striking is the dis- 
appearance of the woodland mosquito in 
time for trout fishing, camping and deer 
hunting, even in areas which are full of 
pools, swamps and lakes. 

The next is that in houses, bungalows 
and camps on the edge of the woods, no 
matter how carefully all permanent pools 
of water have been drained or coated with 
kerosene during the summer, and how 
perfectly the neighborhood has been kept 
clear of mosquitoes from July until frost, 
there still appears in the first warm days 
of May swarms of mosquitoes, springing 
apparently out of the earth or coming 
down from the tree tops. 

What had misled us was that we had 
been judging all mosquitoes by the hahits 
of a comparatively small number of 
species, which infested our door yards, 
farm buildings and cultivated fields and 
which either originally possessed, or had 
gradually acquired “under domestica- 
tion,” the faculty of raising five or six 
broods in a year. In this they run par- 
allel with our other domestic animals and 
birds, which, given shelter, protection 
and abundant food supply the year 
around, have acquired the habit of rais- 
ing a number of broods in a year, and of 
breeding at any and all seasons of the 
year, while their wild relatives for the 
most part produce only one brood or 
clutch during the year. i 

The domestic mosquito is provided with 
an abundant supply of the richest and 
juiciest food and the thinnest and barest | 
skins anywhere in the animal kingdom, 
and also, by human carelessness or igno- 
rance, with ideal places for breeding in the 
whole season through in artificial ponds, 
accidental puddles and pits, water butts, 





wells, even in the rain water held in tin 





The Food that builds 
Rugged Children 


Thousands of youngsters ask for Heinz Peanut But- 
ter every meal. Just because of its delicious flavor. 

Parents have a deeper reason for wanting them to 
have it. 

Children's food must go into growth, as well as 
satisfy appetite. 

They need protein. And 


HEINZ 


Peanut Butter 


is rich in this valuable element. Little folks revel in it while 
it builds them up. 

The choicest peanuts, picked over and over to exclude all 
but the perfect kernels—roasted till the delicate flavor is 
fully brought out—-then salted and ground. Made into 
creamy butter. One of the best of the 


57 Varieties 


And grown folks rival children in demanding Heinz Peanut 
Zutter. Many housewives use it for cooking and for the 
table. Fine for luncheon sandwiches. Get a jar today. 


Have You Tried the New 
Heinz Spaghetti? 


- Real Italian Style—with that delicate, finer flavor— 
the piquancy and richness of the dish as served in the 
most famous restaurants of halv. Better even than 


best home-made. Appetizing—digestible—nourishing. 
Prepared in a jiffy. 

Others of the famous ‘‘57’’: Euchred Pickle, 
Chili Sauce, Vinegars, Tomato Ketchup, Baked iC ! 
Beans, India Relish, etc. A 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
AU» 


Over 50,000 Visitors Inspect the Heinz 
Model Kitchens Every Year. 
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That cans and broken crockery and old boots 

Cat's Paw Pl Put Your thrown about. The probable reason why 

ts Faw Flug ; Foot Right Down | the wild mosquito does not avail itself 

<4 Prevents ] of pene pools, lakes and streams 
SSS Sa SS j 3 It won't slip—even | is that such places in a state of nature 
Slipping. | 5 P are generally well stocked with fish, whose 


on wet sidewalks or | favorite dish is mosquito eggs and larvæ. 
the smoothest floor. It has long been known that the Stego- 
; myia mosquito, which carries yellow fever 

That Cat's Paw | and dengue, is not merely a domestic but 
Friction Plug Holds. | 2 house insect and can scarcely live and 
F breed anywhere save in cisterns and water 

And notice, too, that | butts, uncovered wells and other arti- 
it is near the back of ficial receptacles for water in and about 


human habitations. 
the heel, where the 


The same thing is largely true of the 
hardest wear comes:] Y? species of Anopheles, which are most 


seriously concerned with carrying mala- 
ria. Two-thirds of the Anopheles in any 


9 given community will be found within 
two hundred to three hundred yards of 
houses and out-buildings. Indeed, in 


CUSHION certain regions in the Canal Zone at 


Panama, where it was impossible to drain 


RUBB ER HEELS or kerosene all the swamps and pools in 


the neighborhood, the camp is made 






i Put You On A Sure Footing me (n ot gia a tepur tbe 
! : ground for two hundred to three hun- 
i No holes to carry mud or dirt. | dred yards around dry or kerosene- 
i E li bb : ili coated; and by employing a regular force 
Ì PIS qua ity rubber g1VE€S resiliency | of mosquito hunters to patrol the houses 

; and lightness, lends energy to your step. | and shacks and kill every mosquito. 
| 8 j 8y y P The problem of exterminating the wild 

: i i fi ight lli 
a They walk easier and last longer | "owes is at fret iht rain 
\ i than other kinds, but cost no more. half of our low-lying woodlands are con- 
S i verted into swamps during the melting 
i Th 66 id of the snow water of the spring, and that 
NS i ey Never “Skid the mosquito larvae have bon known to 
S Ask your shoe dealer to put hatch cern poc maces ar 
i , an inch deep. is is certainly one o 
P Cat's Paw Heels on the most astonishing triumphs of the life 
ar all your shoes. Black force known, equal to that of the man 
M or Tan. The name is Schnee Rosen, which push their painte 
50c. Attached. easy to remember heads through the very edge of the snow 
y s crust itself. Two things, however, can 
At All Dealers. TO THE RETAIL DEALER be done, either of which is fairly feasible. 
It pays to give the public what they want. The majority want One is pouring kerosene on the pools of 
Cat's Paw Cushion Rubber Heels. Order from your jobber today. snow water and low places in the ground 
which may be filled by spring rains, 





within five hundred to one thousand yards 
from the house or camp. The other is, 
raking up all leaves in the fall of the year 
within the same distance of the house, 
piling them up and burning them, since 
the eggs are attached to the under side 
of the leaves. The combination of these 
two methods certainly ought to reduce 
the pest to tolerable proportions, if not 
entirely abolish it. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


BREATHING 


capacity is recognized the world over as being 
the most accurate indication of Constitutional 
Strength and Vitality. The army and navy of 
every country, as well as every life insurance 3 
company, rejects as constitutionally weak, any l ALMOST every week some new piece 
person having poor chest expansion. of pure, abstract science becomes 


LEARN to BREATHE practical and remunerative. 


A Cheap Form of Life Insurance 


Nearly thirty years ago, Eberth discov- 


Develop your lungs and learn to breathe properly. 
Bearin mind that one deep breath, properly taken, 1s 
of more physiological value than five minutes devoted 
to arm and leg movements.—90% of the value of 
exercise lies in the activity it gives the lungs. 

My 64 page book Deep Breathing, is the most 
comprehensive book ever published on the subject 
of Respiration, Internal Exercise, Oxygenation of 
the Blood and Constitutional Strength. It con- 
tains special breathing exercises and diagrams de- 
scribing correct and incorrect breathing, in man, 
woman and child. Send 10 cents—coin or stamps 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN 
Respiratory Specialist 
1410 Terminal Building 103 Park Avenue 
New York City 








ered and positively identified a tiny little 
wriggler of a bacillus as the criminal con- 
cerned in typhoid fever. For years this 
remained a piece of pure, unrelated scien- 
tific knowledge, helping us somewhat in 
tracing and preventing the spread of the 
disease, but giving little further power 
over the malady itself. 

Then from its behavior under the micro- 
scope with blood drawn from a typhoid 
fever patient it gave us a valuable means 
of detecting typhoid in a comparatively 
early stage—the so-called Widal reaction. 
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There the matter rested, as far as prac- 
tical results were concerned, for nearly 
another decade, when it was discovered 
by extensive experimentation upon ani- 
mals that an injection of a culture of 
dead typhoid bacilli would protect a 
healthy individual from typhoid fever. 
As this period of protection, however, was 
limited to a few months and the method 
was somewhat troublesome, this vaccina- 
tion against typhoid fever was chiefly 
limited to armies campaigning in the 
tropics or in regions particularly subject 
to typhoid fever. The first test on a 
large scale was in the British Army during 
the Boer War, in which several thousand 
soldiers were inoculated; camping side 
by side with unprotected troops they 
showed less than one fifth as many 
deaths from typhoid, on the same water, 
food and surroundings. 

Gradually the method was improved, 
so that the period of protection could be 
extended from a couple of months to at 
least three or four years, and probably 
longer. It was then decided to insist that 
all men enlisting in the United States 
Army should be protected by this vac- 
cination. The result has been that the 
percentage of typhoid in the army has 
fallen within the last five years to less 
than one tenth: only 15 cases among 
57,000 men in 1912. 

A striking test was afforded by the 
troops encamped along the Mexican bor- 
der in the summer of 1911; out of thirteen 
thousand men, camping under all sorts 
of conditions, and where typhoid fever 
was rife among the natives, only one case 
of typhoid fever developed, and no deaths! 
What this really means in actual cam- 
paigning can be seen by contrasting it 
with a nearly similar body of our troops 
encamped at Jacksonville, Florida, during 
the Spanish-American War. 

The number was slightly smaller, about 
10,500, and the campaign of exactly the 
same length, viz., one summer. But in 
the unvaccinated. troops at Jacksonville, 
whose water supply was from perfectly 
pure artesian wells, better than the 
average supply of the 13,000 troops on 
the Mexican border, there were 2,990 
cases of typhoid and 248 deaths! Argu- 
ment or explanation is unnecessary. Fig- 
ures like these speak for themselves. 

So striking are the benefits. conferred, 
so trifling the inconvenience of the inocu- 
lations, that sanitarians and physicians 
generally are advising all those whose 
occupations lead them to travel exten- 
sively, or who expect to be in the tropics 
of our own southern states, to have them- 
selves vaccinated before they start. 

When we remember that typhoid fever 
causes thirty-five thousand deaths, and 
at least three hundred and fifty thousand 
cases of severe illness in the United States 
alone every year, and that of all our infec- 
tions it is the one most likely to be fol- 
lowed by some permanent damage to 
either kidneys, heart, liver and gall blad- 
der, lungs or nervous system, it will be 
seen that this comparatively trifling pre- 
caution is a health insurance, indeed, a 
life insurance policy of no small value. 

The only discomfort produced by the 
injection of the typhoid culture is a slight 
swelling, reddening and itching at the 
point of injection, followed by a mild 
feverish attack, with a little headache 
and perhaps backache, which is all over 
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Saves Labor 52,000 Times a Day! 


52,000! This is the number of times your ty pist hits the keys 
of your typewriter in performing the average day's work. These 
figures may surprise you but you can easily verify them for yourself. 


Every one of these 52,000 strokes is performed with less effort on the 


Light Touch 
Monarch 


Think of it! A daily labor saving multiplied 52,000 times. 
Think what that means in a month or a year. Is it any wonder that 
the words “‘no three o'clock fatigue" have become universally current 
among Monarch operators? Or that these operators swear by the 
Monarch? Or that Monarch owners are pleased with the work they 
get—its quantity and its quality? Ask any Monarch owner or 
operator and find out for yourself. 


We have an illustrated booklet on the subject which is yours for the asking. 
Monarch Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 





00 INONE MONTH 
WITH THIS MACHINE 
Do E tines LONG'S Personal 


who made $1500 In 


one month with a Message to YOU. 


Long, Crispette 
machine, in a store Yes, sir, right straight from me to you—j if I - 
» Sir, just as if I were talk 
window. Afver he ing personally to you. This is my message. M opcorn 
y pop 


got his machine he 
only had $10 left, crispette machine built a big store for me—a big confection- 
but he sailed in ery business, right here in Springfield, on High Street. I 
and made good. have started a lot of other men in business. I want to 
" start YOU. Just let.a small iro» or a cozy boak "nes 
5 =" the rent isn’t high, where 
Make Your For- E = ESL. people pass by and 
: s [2 "E you're ready for busi- 
tune in 5 ness. The nickels will 
$ drop in almost like rain. 
Cent Pieces Then later this summer 
d. you can make a lot of 
Think of the fortunes . m — 5 money at Fairs, Parks, 
made in 5 cent pieces— f Resorts, Carnivals, Cir- 
street cars, moving pic- - cuses, Picnics, Conven- 
ture shows, 5 & 10c stores, di i tions, on street corners, 
etc. It's the way to make $A > d in small stands, moving 
money. Everybody will 4 À picture lobbies, ete. Five 
spend a nickel. Every- machines at Coney Is- 
body likes crispettes— 4 m land, three at Atlantic 
children—p arents—old "m. City. Thousands of resorts haven't any. Crispettes 
folks. One sale always are a new, delightful, crisp, popcorn 
means two—two means four. So it confection. Sell fora nickel a package. 
goes. It'sa great business. I found Almost Four Cents Profit 
it so—so should you. In Each Sale. 





Send for my Free Book ‘‘How to This Machine has 
: . . made me and 
Make Money in the Crispette Business.” others wealthy. 
t will do the 
36 pages illustrated—complete information and story of how I samo for you. 
built my business. Read it and then come to Springfield. 


W. Z. LONG, 724 High St., Springfield, Ohio. 
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The Modern Interior Wall 
Covering is Wall Board 


As the mud chinked cracks, with whitewash coat, 
of the interior of the pioneer’s log cabin gave way to 








Put up by either expert or 
novice, it furnishes an all enduring 
wall and ceiling. It is artistic, 
sanitary and economical. 


Once up you are done forever 
with the cracking and falling of 
plaster; the ruin of wall paper, 
rugs and furniture. 








lath and plaster, so do lath and plaster now step 
aside for the beauty and convenience of 


UTILITY WALL BOARD 


Send at once for sample and our book which 
gives many plans for pleasing interiors. 
home, office or store building. 


The Heppes Company, 4528 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 








It may be set either plain or 
or panelled; papered or stenciled 
and its cost is lower than lath and 
plaster. 


It will neither warp, crack nor 
shrink; is fire resisting and is house 
insulation against heat and cold. It 
will last as long as the building. 


For 
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A mushrooms, 


Any one cen doit. Women and children, toa Mow ie best time. Send for free book 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept 40, 1242 N. Clark St., Chicago 












bout Mushrooms 


For General Office or Personal Desk 





The best system for beginners; a post-graduate course for 
stenographers. Highest world's records for speed and ac- 
curacy and a greater number of court reporters than any 
other system in the last seven years. Instruction by 
mail; satisfaction gharanteed. Write for FREE catalog. 
SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL 
W.L. James, Chief Instructor 
Dept. 165, Schiller Building Chicago, Illinois 




















within thirty-six to forty-eight hours. 
This is repeated twice, making three in- 
jections in all, at intervals of about ten 
days, the reaction from each injection 
eing progressively less. The individual 
is then practically immune against ty- 
phoid fever for at least three to five 
years, and probably for life; but this last 
remains to be determined, because most 
of the inoculations so made are not yet 
older than three to five years. 





Are Baths Ever Unhealthful? 


NoT unless we mistakenly attempt to 
render the whole surface of the body 
free from germs. This has always proved 
a failure, first because it was impossible 
to reach the germs, which shelter in the 
mouths and tubes of the sweat glands 
and hair follicles. No matter how we 
scrub and steam we cannot make our- 
selves aseptic. Second, such violent 
steamings and scrubbings result in leaving 
the skin dry and harsh, so that it cracks 
open when stretched, and furnishes addi- 
tional refuges for both dirt and germs. 
Keep the skin healthy and it will protect 
itself against germs, even those which 
have become lodged in its “pores.” Sur- 
geons found out long ago that it was un- 
desirable to try to keep their hands too 
ideally clean, ın the sense of incessant 
scrubbings and soakings followed by 
plunging into strong germicidés and anti- 
septics, for this produced a permanently 
rough, chapped and fissured condition of 
the hands, and unless they wore aseptic 
gloves constantly the result was the ac- 
cumulation of a double crop of dirt and 
casual germs which finally it became 
almost impossible to scrub out in preparing 
the hands for operations. 

In hot weather a great advantage of 
bathing is to assist the body to rid itself 
of its surplus heat. All of the vital pro- 
cesses of the body are attended by friction- 
waste in the form of heat, which in cool 
or temperate weather is got rid of by the 
united work of the blood vessels and 
sweat follicles all over the surface of the 
body, retaining only as much as is needed 
to keep up a healthy degree of bodily 
warmth. In the summer time whenever 
the temperature of the air approaches 
that of the blood, and especially when it 
rises above it, the process of getting rid 
of the surplus heat is seriously interfered 
with. The body is wonderfully ingenious 
in meeting emergencies and for the most 
part can meet this by pouring out large 
amounts of watery perspiration all over 
the skin which evaporates and thus cools 
off the body. But this normal safety 
valve will be very greatly aided by plung- 
ing the body into cool water at least once 
or twice, and in very sultry weather, three 
or four times a day. One immersion may 
result in keeping the body, as it were, on 
even keel for several hours afterward. No 
one need hesitate to bathe in cool water 
as many times a day as will give a feeling 
of comfort and exhilaration. In sea bath- 
ing, however, as the temperature of the 
water is far below that of the bodv, once 
a day is usually enough, limited to such 
a period as will not be followed by any 
sense of chilliness or depression. 

Bathe without ceasing in hot weather, 
but always with discretion. 
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The Wittiest 
Man I Ever 


Knew 


A few months ago we asked our readers 
to send us stories of “The Wittiest Man 
I Ever Knew.” Thousands of letters 
came in. The three we publish below | 
won the first, second, and third prizes | 
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*"The Yard of Bacon" Man 





HE wittiest man I ever knew, and 


I have known many, was not a | | Bi 
Yankee, nor a Dutchman, neither e uU ` 4 vc 
was he an Irishman, but a gen- +, A : ý MotorCyc 


uine, thoroughbred Welshman who lived DS ' Firearms 
and died among the mountains of Wales. - , 

It is an acknowledged fact that the 
greatest living statesman is a little Welsh- T 


Davia "Hodcon and the iie A Wonderfully Designed and a 
man I ever knew was one of the same . 
Wonderfully Built Motorcycle 


nationality, named Jones. 
Although never in this great country of 
Moderation is out of the question in describing this superb mech- 


ours himself, yet his sayings are repeated 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. 


Preaching, shop-keeping, law and medi- anism. In the motor alone there are over thirty exclusive details of 
cine were all vocations of this man Jones. design—many of them basic in importance—which were developed 
He combined wit with addressing his by our own engineers and which are not found in other motorcycles, 
parishioners, serving his customers, advis- For instance, we employ two crank pins in the twin cylinder, which 


ing his clients, and administering to the means, simply, that the Iver Johnson has the only motor with an 
ponen ailments of his patients. even stroke. Our valve action and magneto drive are the simplest 

e was a large, tall, lanky man, digni- and most positive ever designed. Valve stems are protected. Crank 
fied and Tu in appearance, and construction is of automobile strength. Bearings are very large. 


could and would crack a joke without ‘of 
even a smile on his tatters Shafts have glass hard sleeves shrunk on. Our book tells all about 
Once, while having his shoes shined, these and many more advanced ideas. 


the bootblack remarked that he never 


saw a shoe of such immense size, when 
Jones quickly replied “I have, the shoe 
on the other foot.” 

A wag came to the store one day and 
asked for a "yard of bacon." Jones im- 


mediately wrapped in paper die pig's 








feet. “What is this you are giving me?" And now about construction. This strument in accuracy and finish. We 
asked the man. “ Did you not ask for motorcycle is built. in a factory equipped make twin and single cylinder models. 
one yard of bacon?" asked Jones. “Yes,” to make high-grade revolvers, shotguns You need our 72-page book. It tells, in 
replied the man. ‘Well, three feet make and bicycles. Probably only an engineer. a narrative way, all about Iver Johnson 
one yard,” quickly replied the merchant. realizes what that means. Sufficethatour Safety Automatic Revolvers, Shotguns, 
Jones had a habit of smoking occasion- automatic machinery is so delicately Bicycles and Motorcycles; shows how 
ally. A brother minister rebuked him, accurate that avariation of oneone-thou- they are made and why they are better. 
remarking that tobacco was no good. sandth of an inch ina thousand partsis The book is bound in board covers, 
“Then we will burn it up," said Jones. practically impossible. helverJohnson library style. We want every man who 
One time jui omnee of rheu- motorcycle comparestoamechaniealin- — is interested to have a copy. It is free. 
matism in one of his knees. His guest 
remarked it was a sign of old age. “Well,” One word about Iver Johnson Shotguns. We make the finest 
answered Jones, “the other knee is as old, ne EIN S single barrel gun in the world. The barrel and lug are forged 
but has not the rheumatism." > from one piece of steel, resulting in great strength at the breech. 
While on the street one day, two men Er EAST The stock is walnut, hand polished. It is a two-piece gun, the 
met Jones, and wanting some fun, ac- 1 2 B pin holding fore-end being solid in frame. Coil springs are 
costed him with, “ Jones, have you heard oe Tea (Used throughout. Described in our book. 
the news?” — AE IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
“No,” said Jones. “What is it?” New York: 99 Chambers St. 130 RIVER STREET 
They answered sadly, “The devil is San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co , 717 Market St. FITCHBURG, MASS. 


dead.” Quickly taking two pence from 

his pocket, Jones gave one to each man, ET 
. . n o 

saying as he did so, “I always remember | Electrical zz ‘School, with lis wel 











» equipped sho; d laboratories, |. z 
the orphans. p to give a condensed course in Electrical ey Qualified "- Beating Without Danger 
prais * 
In one of his sermons Jones compared Engineering Miren emt mein 
a miser to a pig, saying that“ no good bile — stops, reverses, goes ahead, simply by 
. . à Every detail taught. Actual con- " ^. moving a lever—engine doesn't stop. Superior 
can come from either while they are liv- struction, installation and testing. | f=) hc E 
. m Course, with diploma, complete m n <y tion makeitalmost w 
7X AN Fully enclosed. Thousan s in use. 
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n his last illness, Jones still retained In One Year | |: S. free book on safe motor boating. | 
1 1 y x Over 2000 young men trained. 21st | |. m The Baldridge Gear Co. 
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want of cash. 
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money and much safer, A thief 


cannot use them without your sig- 
nature and they may be replaced 
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Hotels everywhere accept them 
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banks have agreed to cash them at 
sight; no introduction needed, your 
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Write to-day for terms and 
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The CrowellPublishing Company 
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stood on either side of his bed, when 
Jones calmly remarked, “To-day, I am 
like my Saviour, dying between two 
thieves.” PETER GRAY EVANS. 





The Creator of ‘‘Finnigin” 


ITH us to-night we have the wit- 

tiest man I ever knew. Strickland 
W. Gillilan and resident of Baltimore is 
he. Spontaneity is his closest compan- 
ion, outside of his immediate family. I 
think he can be funnier, without exerting 
himself, than any other person. 

As a free lance he meets with literary 
disappointments occasionally no doubt, 
but his humor is always on tap to take 
away the sting. 

ot long ago he wrote: “I have just 
written a great poem. Next thing is to 
make some editor think so!" 

Again he addressed me, as follows: 
“This morning I mailed out a poem 
entitled ‘Listen to You.’ I think it is as 
good as sold. If it isn't, I am!” 

On the lecture platform Gillilan has 
wonderful ability to entertain audiences 
with readings from his writings. I know 
a doctor who uses a Gillilan story in 
diagnosing cases. He tells it to his pa- 
tients. If they do not laugh he gives 
them something for biliousness. If they 
see the joke he gives them something to 
bring them out of fits. 

Once Gillilan asked a Chautauqua plat- 
form manager to get him a glass of water 
and place it upon the table in the center 
of the auditorium stage. 

“What for; to drink?” foolishly in- 
quired the man. 

“No;” retorted Gillilan, curling his 
lip slightly, “I do a high dive in the 
second act of my entertainment!” 

One afternoon Gillilan, Governor Glenn 
and I were on our way to an Iowa Chau- 
tauqua park. The hotel chauffeur drove 
the machine up a steep hill, and “killed ” 
the engine. He then applied the brakes 
lightly and skidded us down hill back- 
ward. 

Upon reaching the foot of the hill 
Gillilan turned to us and said: 

“This is the first time I ever accepted 
a lecture engagement, and then backed 
down after starting out to fill it!” 

He says that "the man who can't re- 
member when he made a fool of himself 
is one yet!" 

He bias written and voiced thousands 
of things that have caused the world to 
laugh, but the wittiest thing he ever gave 
us is "Finnigin." He wrote it in verse, 
but I'll relate it in prose for the benefit of 
a few who, possibly, may never have 
read nor heard it: 

Flannigan was superintendent and Fin- 
nigin was boss of the section. Each 
time anything happened on his stretch of 
track Finnigin had to send a report to 
Flannigan. Once he sent in a ten-page 
detailed account of the derailing of a 
string of empties. For that Flannigan 
reprimanded him, and cautioned him to 
make his reports briefer in the sweet sub- 
sequently. Next day a car got off the 
track. All that night Finnigin burned 





shanty, boiling down his report. This is 
| the way it looked when he sent it in next 
day: 





| the midnight slandered oil in his dingy | 
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BIS SELL St, 


is the original genuine machine that has 
been thirty-seven years on the market, and 
while imitated, has always maintained the 
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world as the best. Sweeps easily, silently 
and thoroughly; raises no dust, brightens and 
preserves your carpets and rugs, and will 
ouuast fifty corn brooms. 
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Strong, durable and cheaper than wood. Hundreds of patterns for 
lawns, churches, cemeteries, public grounds, Write for freecata- 
logue and special offer. Complete line of Farm Fence, Gates, etc. 
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No Money Down — Free Trial 
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any money, until this fa- 
mous typewriter has been 
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down and $4.00 a month 
until you have paid $56.00. 

Four dollars a month is 
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writer, shipped in the original box as packed at the 
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manship for the life of the machine. 
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No salesmen are necessary to sell a genuine No. 3 Oliver 
at this price. 
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** Your Final Typewriter,” which fully describes this 
famous machine and tells you some very interesting 
things about the making of typewriters. 

Just write your name on a postal card or on the 
margin of this page and tear it out and mail it now. 
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“Muster Flannigan: Off ag’in, on ag’in, 
gone ag’in. Finnigin!" 
HOWARD C. KEGLEY. 





Village Barber and Local Wit 





The Wittiest Man I Ever Knew | 97 
HE IS a peg-legged negro, intelligent, 
honest and funny. He i is known to 


LJ 

30 Nights’ 
all the community as "Peggy" and \ ) 
“Booker.” He has “‘hoboed 2 «m the at our expense. A hand- 
continent and is now living in a remote Ñ some full-size mattress, 4 
town in Arizona. He has worked in NS feet 6 inches wide and 6 
almost every large city in the United feet 3 inches long, full 
States and, being observant and alert, à, weight of 45 pounds, 
he has picked up a good deal of knowledge. M, best blue and white 
He relates that when he was working ticking, will be sent 


around hotels and coming in contact with to: OU express 


educated people, any new word he would prepaid, same 
day we receive 


PM GOING 


hear, he would write it down in a note > N NY 

“EVINRUDING” ` book and look it up in the dictionary at | AX Y 2 ww Your check or 

: the first opportunity. Q^ B, money order 
The lake is mine. . The rivé too. He drifted into pringerville, Arizona, 
ra er oe bara | driving two burros. He has become the 
go. I go alone if I wish or I fill the boat official wood chopper, barber, Janitor 
with friends. Eight miles an hour I glide and secretary of the Socialist Local in 
through the waters and the propeller never the little desert town. His greatest weak- 


DID k ed. M iodi 1 
now a we y nesses are periodic attacks of rheumatism 


and a tendency to imbibe too freely at 





É Eri HABLE = cu times of a safe cure for snake bite, as he 

ROW-BOAT-MOTOR calls it. He says he is trying to run the 

with its merry little purr of two full horse rheumatism down i in his peg leg and throw 
power, will fit ANY rowboat, mine or a h H k d hil 

rented one, and it’s so simple that I operate ti e peg away. e remar e 5 while cut- 

it myself ting a bald-headed man's hair one day, 

It Weighs But Fifty Pounds that the man must have had water on the 


brain, and his hair fell in and got drowned, 


Brot hn takes it wh s 
tM SIDA board WORDRYTEC be gors ofi and that he would have to charge him 


fishing trips to other lakes, and he says that's 











why he gets the fish. This motor doesn't extra as he had to use a microscope to 
crank you know; we simply give the fly-wheel find any hair to cut. He told about cut- 
a swing and presto! we're EVINRUDING ting a man's hair with a pair of old clip- 
through the water. 
pers, and the man shouted to him as he ; : 
I was going away that if he had a mule like whi amunt will be 
t placed to your credit for 
Cantos those clippers he wouldn’t sell him for 30 days; until: you dave 
Lik any price. had ample opportunity 
M "^ ooker was walking home one day with to pipve rhe ars ag 
- an w De "t to 
Satche four boxes of crackers under his arm. An Y daas 
you without question if | Mattresses Cost 
inquisitive person stopped him and asked you are dissatisfied Express Prepaid 
Illustrated him what was he going to do with all the The mattresses come | Mattresses full double 
STN crackers. He replied that he liked to e itn ak A G A Ticking, 
k 1 " . a a ap, à i5 lbs.. . 15.00 
Request. have a box by his bedside, so if he got reach you in’ perfect Satin Finish Tick- 
dry in the night he could sit up and eat condition. You take no | yin& (1%, $16:00 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY a cracker. risk af H 45 Ibs e (078.00 
i i $ Send $15 today or |Specia ote] yle, 
A 202 F Street, Milwaukee, Wis. Recently a Socialist speaker held a 2 e Me d , Lf 50 Ibs... $28.00 
New York City Show Rooms, Hudson Terminal Building, 30 Church write for Free Book and | Extra Thick French 
Street, New York City, California Show Rooms, 423 Market meeting in Springerville and Booker was Samples of ticking. EAR 00 Ibs. - $30.00 
T R isco. Seattle Representatives, ood- "pecia. mperia. » e, 
MM ede ele TRA TA Te sitting in the front seat among the char- "6 Ibs... $30.00 
ter members. In a burst of eloquence, | Polled Edge, th ite, 
the speaker said that, “in the sfyeyment PTE ag 
of the inalienable rights set forth in the 50c extra. 
z « Declaration of Inde andres life, liberty er ruere sie 
You Can Weigh and the pursuit o iness, that the des : 
À OSTERMOOR & CO., 105 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Exactly What capitalists have the Hai iberty and happi- Canadian Ageney: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 
You Should Weigh ness, and the workin ng men the pursuit!” 
ye Booker spoke up and said that he went 


Eoo It because pt v in “cahoots” seh a capitalist once, and 
> 25, - 


en and have built up as the capitalist got the profits and he got 











many more — scientific- fi the “cahoots.” — SRT: Paw 
ally, naturally, without He said while in New York he used to s you can earn (rom $1,000.00 te 
drugs, in the privacy of x sleep all day to keep from eating and AN, — 95,000.00 a year and expenses? 
their own rooms; I can : walk all night to keep from sleeping. He LN There are hundreds of such positions 
A \ now open. No former experience as a 
EE up your vit ality; j says he has frijoles and biscuits for M] Salesman required to get one of them. 
j1eart action; $ 3 e A I rou want to enter the id's best E 
teach you how to breathe, to | Vas breakfast, biscuits and frijoles for dinner paving rant to enter the world’s best 
stand and to walk correctly, and both for supper. He lives in an old " ment Bureau will assist you to secure 
and can so strengthen your AE l h dh h h . è WM 
vital organs that they will per- og house, an € says that when it rains ? al Salesmz . Write to-day for 
form the work nature intended j he moves his bed out to keep dry. : 1 st of good openings 
il writes: “I weigh F3 lbs "tters ods 
QU PI painoi AOAC I He asked a fellow who had been p pitched | fe Of our studenta for whom we have 
n ~ \ ; , Hd 4 recently secured good positions payir 
pce Tan May I weighed i nad v pont d i if ae side hurt 1 Jj froms 10010 $500 a morthandex bei = : 
100 Ibs., this M ay I weigh 126, and e ım when he pressed It. e man fe B9 Address nearest office. Dept. 1208 
Oht T feel so well. plied,*Yes." Booker said, “Don’ t pressit." oes i SA epis: Š i 
Write today for my free booklet ; “When Dearne here!" h s; "tT didn jJ, National Salesmen's Training Ass’n. B 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.102 | js NE SAYS», idnt a Chicago Wew York Kansas City 
624 Michigan Boul., Chicago Í have a rag; now I am all rags.” A E San Francisco New Orleans Toront BB 








Author of “Growth in Silence," **Self-Sufficiency,"" etc HENRY K. SMITH. 


The Regent 


A Novel of the Theater by Arnold Bennett 
Illustrations by C. H. Taffs 


EDWARD HENRY MACHIN—Denry the Audacious—buys a 
half-interest in an option calling for the erection of a theater in 
London. At the luxurious Wilkins Hotel, where he goes on a 
wager, Denry meets Rose Euclid, the actress who owns the 
other half-option, and cleverly tricks her into selling. Now in 
full possession, he goes to pay down the purchase price of the 
site to Lord Woldo’s solicitors, when he finds the authenticity 
of the option disputed by Mr. Wrissell, who wants to build a 





Woldo, who unscrupulously helps him defeat Wrissell. Then 
he marvelously persuades Sir John Pilgrim, England’s most 
celebrated actor, to lay the corner-stone of his new theater— 
The Regent—and after mecting the charming young actress 
Elsie April, who tries to get him to postpone it, Denry’s corner- 
stone-laying occurs, the greatest social and dramatic happening 
of the season. Then Denry hears that Rose Euclid is coming 
home after a season's failure in the United States, and he feels 


chapel on the same site. 


But Machin goes directly to Lady 


guilty. 





Part II—Chapter II— Dealing with Elsie 
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C YTAITS 


vu 


“ You did get my card!” 


HE headquarters of the Azure 

Society were situate in. Marloes 

Road, for no other reason than 

that it happened so. Though 
certain famous people inhabit Marloes 
Road, no street could well be less fashion- 
able than this thoroughfare, which is 
very arid and very long, and a very long 
way off the center of the universe. 

“The Azure Society, you know!" 
Edward Henry added when he had given 
the exact address to the chauffeur of the 
taxi. 


98 


The chauffeur, however, did not know, 
and did not seem to be ashamed of his 
ignorance. His attitude indicated that he 
despised Marloes Road, and was not 
particularly anxious for his vehicle to be 
seen therein, especially on a wet night, 
but that nevertheless he would endeavor 
to reach it. When he did reach it, and 
observed the large concourse of shining 
automobiles that struggled together in 
the rain in front of the illuminated 
number named bv Edward Henry, the 
chauffeur admitted to himself that for 


once he had been mistaken, and his 
manner of receiving money from Edward 
Henry was generously respectful. 
Edward Henry was late, in common 
with some two hundred other people, of 
whom the majority were elegant women 


wearing Paris or almost Paris gowns with 


a difference. As on the current of the 
variegated throng he drifted through 
SOON into the bijou theater of the 
society, he could not help feeling proud 
of his own presence there; and yet at the 
same time he was scorning, in his Five 
Towns way, the preciosity and the sim- 
perings of these his fellow creatures. To 
the evening first fixed for the dramatic 
soirée of the Azure Society he had received 
no invitation. But shortly after the post- 
ponement due to Elsie April's indispo- 
sition an envelope addressed by Marrier 
himself, and containing the sacred card, 
had arrived for him in Bursley. His 
instinct had been to ignore it, and for two 
days he had ignored it, and then he 
noticed in one corner the initials E. A." 
Strange that it did not occur to him 
immediately that E. A. stood, or might 
stand, for Elsie April! 

Reflection brings wisdom and knowl- 
edge. In the end he was absolutely con- 
vinced that E. A. stood for Elsie April; 
and at the last moment, deciding that 
it would be the act of a fool and a coward 
to decline what was practically a personal 
request from a young and enchanting 
woman, he had come to London—short 
of sleep, it is true, owing to local con- 
vivialities, but he had come. And, curi- 
ously, he had not communicated with 
Marrier. 

And now, there he sat, known, 
watched, a notoriety, the card who had 
raised Pilgrim to the skies, probably the 
only theatrical proprietor in the crowded 
and silent audience; and he was expect- 
ing anxiously to see Elsie April again— 
across the footlights! He had not seen 
her since the night of the stone-laying, 
over a week earlier. He had not sought 
to see her. He had listened then to the 
delicate tones of her weak, whispering, 
thrilling voice, and had expressed regret 
for Rose Euclid's plight. Clearly he 
could not have offered money to relieve 
the plight of Rose Euclid, who was the 
cousin of a girl as wealthy and as sym- 
pathetic as Elsie April. Yet he felt guilty 
none the less. 

There was an outburst of sedate ap- 
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“Gee! I’m Glad I Have On 
B. V. D.” 


HAT'S what the cool, comfortable coated man is thinking, 

while the cross, comfortless coatless ones are eying him 

enviously. Don't you be caught without B. V. D. when 
warm days “put you on the griddle.” B. V. D. weather is here 
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plause, and a turning of heads to the 
right. Edward Henry looked in that 
direction. Rose Euclid herself was bow- 
ing from one of the two boxes on the 
first tier. Instantly she had been recog- 
nized and acknowledged, and the clapping 
had in nowise disturbed her. Evidently 
she accepted it as a matter of course. 
She seemed younger, more graceful, much 
more handsome, more in accordance with 
her renown. The imposing legend of 
her long career had survived the eclipse 
in the United States. Who could have 
guessed that some ten days before she 
had landed heart-broken and ruined at 
Tilbury from the Minnetonka? 

Edward Henry was impressed. 

* She's none so dusty!” he said to him- 
self in the incomprehensible slang of the 
Five Towns. The phrase was a high 
compliment to Rose Euclid, aged fifty 
and looking anything you like over 
thirty. It measured the extent to which 
he was impressed. 

Yes, he felt guilty. He had to drop his 
eyes, lest hers should catch them. He 
examined guiltily the program, which 
announced “The New Don Juan,” a 
play “in three acts and in verse"— 
author unnamed. The curtain went up. 


II 


And with the rising of the curtain 
began Edward Henry’s torture and 
bewilderment. The scene disclosed a cloth 
upon which was painted to the right, 
a vast writhing purple cuttlefish whose 
finer tentacles were lost above the 
proscenium-arch, and to the left an 
enormous crimson oblong patch with a 
hole in it. He referred to the program, 
which said: “Act I. A castle in a 
forest," and also, ‘Scenery and costumes 
designed by Saracen Givington, A.R.A.” 
The cuttlefish, then, was the purple 
forest, or perhaps one tree in the forest, 
and the oblong patch was the crimson 
castle. The stage remained empty, and 
Edward Henry had time to perceive that 
the footlights were unlit, and that rays 
came only fron the flies and from the 
wings. 

He glanced round. Nobody had 
blenched. Quite confused, he referred 
again to the program and deciphered in 
the increasing gloom, “Lighting by 
Cosmo Clark,” in very large letters. 

Two yellow-clad figures of no particular 
sex glided into view, and at the first 
words which they uttered Edward Hen- 
ry’s heart seemed in apprehension to 
cease to beat. A fear seized him. A few 
more words, and the fear became a 
positive assurance and realization of evil. 
“The New Don Juan” was simply a 

seudonym for Carlo Trent’s “Orient 
Pearl”! . . . He had always known that 
it would be. Ever since deciding to 
accept the invitation he had lived under 
just that menace. “The Orient Pearl” 
pursued him like a sinister destiny. 

Weakly he consulted yet again the 
program. Only one character bore a 
name familiar to the Don Juan story; 
to wit, “Haidee”; and opposite that 
name was the name of Elsie April. A 
young female troubadour (styled in the 
program “the messenger") emerged from 
the unseen depths of the forest in the 
wings and ejaculated to the hero and his 
friend: “The woman appears." But it 


was not Elsie that appeared. Six times 
that troubadour messenger emerged and 
Elsie did at length appear. 

And Edward Henry: became happy. 
He understood little more of the play 
than at the historic breakfast-party of 
Sir John Pilgrim; his manly contempt 
for verse was more firmly established 
than ever—but Elsie April made an ex- 
uisite figure between the castle and the 
Det: her voice did really set up phy- 
sical vibrations in his spine. The mis- 
chief was that she did not remain on the 
stage. With despair he saw her depart; 
and the close of the act was ashes in his 
mouth. 

The applause was tremendous. It was 
not as tremendous as that which had 
greeted the plate-smashing comedy at 
the Hanbridge Empire, but it was far 
more than sufficiently enthusiastic to 
startle and shock Edward Henry. In 
fact, his cold indifference was so con- 
spicuous amid that fever, that in order 
to save his face he had to clap and to smile. 

And the dreadful thought crossed his 
mind, traversing it like the shudder of a 
distant earthquake that presages com- 
plete destruction: 

" Are the ideas of the Five Towns all 
wrong? Am I a provincial after all?" 


III 


“Did you ever see such scenery and 
costumes?” some one addressed him sud- 
denly when the applause had died down. 
It was Mr. Alloyd, who had advanced up 
the aisle from a back row of the stalls. 

"No, I never did!" Edward Henry 
agreed. 

"Its wonderful how Givington has 
managed to get away from the childish 
realism of the modern theater," said 
Mr. Alloyd, “without being ridiculous.” 

“You think so!" said Edward Henry 
judicially. “The question is, Has he?" 

“Do you mean it’s too realistic for 
you?" cried Mr. Alloyd. “Well, you 
are advanced! I didn't know you were 
as anti-representational as all that!" 

* Neither did I!" said Edward Henry. 
“What do you think of the play?” 
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“Well,” answered Mr. Alloyd low and 
cautiously, with a somewhat shamed 
grin, "between you and me, I think the 
play’s bosh.” 

“Come, come!" Edward Henry mur- 
mured as if in protest. 


thirty days’ f 


The word “bosh” was almost the first 
word of the discussion which he had 
comprehended, and the honest familiar 
sound of it did him good. Nevertheless, 
keeping his presence of mind, he had 
forborne to welcome it openly. Similar 
conversations were proceeding around 
him. The entr’acte was like a conversa- 
sione of all the cultures. 

"I wish you'd give us some scenery and 
costumes like this in your theater," said 
Alloyd as he strolled away. 

The remark stabbed him like a needle; 
the pain was gone in an instant, but it 
left a vague fear behind it, as of the 
menace of a mortal injury. It is a fact 
that Edward Henry blushed and grew 
gloomy, and he scarcely knew why. 
He looked about him timidly, half de- 
hantly. A magnificently arrayed woman 
in the row in front, somewhat to the 
tight, leaned back and towards him, and 
behind her fan said: 
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“You’re the only manager here, Mr. 
Machin! How alive and alert you are!” 
Her voice seemed to be charged with a 
hidden meaning. 

* D'you think so?" said Edward Henry. 
He had no idea who she might be. He 
had probably shaken hands with her at 
his stone-laying, but if so he had for- 
gotten her face. 

“A beautiful play!" said the woman. 
"Not merely poetic, but intellectual! 
And an extraordinarily acute criticism 
of modern conditions!’ 

He nodded. “What do you think of the 
scenery ?” he asked. 

“Well, of course candidly,” said the 
woman, “I think it's silly. I dare say 
I'm old-fashioned." 

"I dare say," murmured Edward 
Hary: 

“They told me you were very ironic,” 
said she, flushing but meek. 

“They!” Who? Who in the world of 
London had been labeling him as ironic? 
He was rather proud. 

“I hope if you do do this kind of play,— 
and we're all looking to you, Mr. Machin," 
said the lady, making a new start,—"'I 
hope you won't go in for these costumes 
and scenery. That would never do!” 

pee the stab of the needle! 

* [t wouldn't," he said. 

“T’m delighted you think so," said she. 

An orange telegram came traveling 
from hand to hand along that row of 
stalls, and ultimately, after skipping a 
few persons, reached the magnificently 
arrayed woman, who read it and then 
passed it to Edward Henry. 


“Splendid!” she exclaimed. “Splen- 
did!” 
PR rag Henry read: “Released— 
sabel. 


“What does it mean?” 

“Its from Isabel Joy—at Marseilles.” 

“Really!” 

Edward Henry’s ignorance of affairs 
round about the center of the universe 
was occasionally distressing—to himself 
in particular. And just now he gravely 
blamed Mr. Marrier, who had neglected 
to post him about Isabel Joy. 

“Don’t you know?” questioned the 
dame. 

“How should I?” he parried. “I’m 
only a provincial.” 

“But surely,” pursued the dame, “you 
knew we'd sent her round the world. 
She started on the Kandahar, the ship 
that you stopped Sir John Pilgrim from 
taking. She almost atoned for his absence 
at Tilbury. Twenty-five reporters, any- 
way!” 

Edward Henry sharply slapped his 
thigh, which in the Five Towns signifies, 
“T shall forget my own name next.” 

Of course! Isabel Joy was the adver- 
tising emissary of the Militant Suffra- 
gette Society, sent forth to hold a public 
meeting and make a speech in the princi- 
pal ports of the world. She had guaran- 
teed to circuit the globe and to be back 
in London within a hundred days, to 
speak in at least five languages, and to 
get herself arrested at least three times 
en route. Of course! 

* She's made a superb beginning!" said 
the resplendent dame, taking the tele- 
gram from Edward Henry d inducting 
it into another row. ‘And before three 
months are out she'll be the talk of the 
entire earth. You'll see!" 


“Ts everybody a suffragette here?” 
asked Edward Henry simply, as his eyes 
witnessed the satisfaction spread by the 
voyaging telegram. 

* Practically,” said the dame. “These 
things always go hand in hand,” she 
added in a deep tone. 

“What things?” the provincial de- 
manded. 

But just then the curtain rose on the 
second act. 


IV 


* Won't you come up to Miss April’s 
dressing-room?" said Mr. Marrier, who 
in the midst of the fulminating applause 
after the second act seemed to be inex- 
plicably standing over him, having ap- 
peard in an instant out of nowhere like 


nie. 

“The fact was that Edward Henry had 
been gently and innocently dozing. It 
was in part the deep obscurity of the 
auditorium, in part his own physical 
fatigue, and in part the secret nature of 
poetry that had been responsible for this 
restful slumber. 

“Yes, yes! Of course! I was coming,” 
he answered a little petulantly. But no 
petulance could impair the beaming op- 
timism on Mr. Marrier’s features. To 
judge by those features, Mr. Marrier, 
in addition to having organized and 
managed the soirée, might also have 
written the piece and played every part 
in it, and founded the Azure Society and 
built its private theater. The hour was 
Mr. Marrier’s. 

Elsie April’s dressing-room was small 
and very thickly populated, and the 
threshold of it was bated by eager per- 
sons who were half in and half out of the 
room. Through these Mr. Marrier’s 
authority forced a way. The first man 
Edward Henry recognized in the tumult 
of bodies was Mr. Rollo Wrissell, whom 
he had not seen since their meeting at 
Slossons. 

“Mr. Wrissell,” said the glowing 
Marrier, “let me introduce Mr. Alderman 
Machin, of the Regent Theatah." 

* Clumsy fool!" thought Edward Hen- 
ry, and stood as if entranced. 

But Mr. Wrissell held out a hand with 
the perfection of urbane insouciance. 

«Tow d'you do, Mr. Machin?" said 
he. “I hope you'll forgive me for not 
having followed your advice.” 

This was a lesson to Edward Henry. 
He learnt that you should never show a 
wound, and if possible never feel one. He 
admitted that in such details of social 
conduct London might be in advance of 
the Five Towns, despite the Five Towns' 
admirable downrightness. 

Lady Woldo was also in the dressing- 
room, glorious in black. Her beauty was 
positively disconcerting, and the more 
so on this occasion as she was bending 
over the faded Rose Euclid, who sat in 
a corner surrounded by a court. This 
court, comprising many comparatively 
uncelebrated young women and men, 
listened with respect to the conversation 
of the peeress (who called Rose "my 
dear"), the great star-actress, and the 
now somewhat notorious Five Towns 
character, Edward Henry Machin. 

“Miss April is splendid, isn't she?” 
said Edward Henry to Lady Woldo. 

“Oh! My word, yes!" replied Lady 
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; Woldo nicely, warmly, yet with a cer- 
| tain perfunctoriness. Edward Henry 
was astonished that everybody was not 
passionately enthusiastic about the charm 
of Elsie’s performance. Then Lady Woldo 
added: “But what a part for Miss Euclid! 
What a part for her!” 

And there were murmurs of appro- 
bation. 

Rose Euclid gazed at Edward Henry 
palely and weakly. He considered her 
much less effective here than in her box. 
But her febrile gaze was effective enough 
to produce in him the needle-stab again, 
the feeling of gloom, of pessimism, of 
being gradually overtaken by an unseen 
and mysterious avenger. 

“Yes, indeed!” said he. 

He thought to himself: “ Now’s the 
time for me to behave like Edward Henry 
Machin, and teach these people a thing 
or two!" But he could not. 

A pretty young girl summoned all her 
forces to address the great proprietor of 
the Regent, to whom, however, she had 
not been introduced, and with a charming 
nervous earnest lisp said: 

“But don’t you think it’s a great play, 
Mr. Machin?” 

“Of course!" he replied, inwardly em- 
ploying the most fearful and shocking 
anathemas. 

“We were sure you would!” 

The young people glanced at each 
other with the satisfaction of proved 
prophets. 

* D'you know that not another manager 
has taken the trouble to come here?" said 
a second earnest young woman. 

Edward Henry's self-consciousness was 
now acute. He would have paid a ransom 
to be alone on a desert island in the 
Indian seas. He looked downwards, and 
noticed that all these bright eager per- 
sons, women and men, were wearing blue 
stockings or socks. 

“Miss April is free now," 
in his ear. 

The next instant he was talking alone 
to Elsie in another corner, while the rest 
of the room respectfully observed. 

“So you deigned to come!" said Elsie 
April. “You did get my card!” 

A little paint did her no harm, and 
the accentuation of her eyebrows and 
lips and the calculated disorder of her 
hair were not more than her powerful 
effulgent physique could stand. Her 
varying voice and her glance, at once 
sincere, timid, and bold, produced the 
most singular sensations behind Edward 
Henry’s soft-frilled shirt-front. And he 
thought that he had never been through 
any experience so disturbing and so fine 
as just standing in front of her. 

“T ought to be saying nice things to 
her,” he reflected; but, no doubt because 
he had been born in the Five Towns, he 
could not formulate in his mind a single 
nice thing. 

“Well, what do you think of it?" she 
asked, looking full at him, and the glance 
too had a strange significance. It was 
as if she had said: “‘Are you a man, or 
aren't you?" 
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‘But really! I’m not joking!” 
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“I think you're splendid!" he ex- 
claimed. 
bf , 
“ Now please!” she protested. “Don’t ' 
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“What do you think of my part for 
Rose? Wouldn’t she be tremendous in it? 
Wouldn’t she be tremendous? What a 
chance!” 

He was acutely uncomfortable, but 
even his discomfort was somehow a 
jov. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “Yes.” 

“Oh! Here’s Carlo Trent,” said she. 

He heard Trent’s triumphant voice 
carrying the end of a conversation into 
the room: “ If he hadn’t been going away,” 
Carlo Trent was saying, “Pilgrim would 
have taken it. Pilgrim—” 

The poet’s eyes met Edward Henry’s, 
and the sentence was never finished. 

“How d’ye do, Machin?” murmured 
the poet. 

Then a bell began to ring and would not 
stop. 

"You're staying for the reception 
afterwards?" said Elsie April as the 
room emptied. 

“Ts there one?" 

* Of course." 

It seemed to Edward Henry that they 
exchanged silent messages. 


V 


Some time after the last hexameter 
had rolled forth, and the curtain had 
finally fallen on the immense and rap- 
turous success of Carlo Trent's play in 
three acts and in verse, Edward Henry, 
walking about the crowded stage where 
the reception was being held, encountered 
Elsie April, who was still in her gorgeous 
dress of green and silver. She was 
chatting with Marrier, who instantly left 
her, thus displaying a discretion such as 
an employer would naturally expect from 
a factotum to whom he was paying three 
pounds a week. 

Edward Henry's heart began to beat 
in a manner which troubled him and 
made him wonder what could be happen- 
ing at the back of the soft-frilled shirt- 
front that he had obtained in imitation 
of Mr. Seven Sachs. 

" Not much elbow-room here!" he said 
lightly. He was very anxious to be equal 
to the occasion. 

She gazed at him under her emphasized 
eyebrows. He noticed that there were 
little touches of red on her delightful 
nostrils. t 

* No," she answered with direct sim- 
plicity. “Suppose we try somewhere 
else.” 

She turned her back on all the amiable 
and intellectual babble, descended three 
steps on the prompt side, and opened a 
door. The swish of her brocaded spreading 
skirt was loud and sensuous. He followed 
her into an obscure chamber in which sev- 
eral figures were moving to and fro and 
talking. 

“What’s this place?” he asked. In- 
voluntarily his voice was diminished to a 
whisper. 

“Its one of the discussion-rooms,” 
said she. “It used to be a classroom, I 
expect, before the society took the build- 
ings over. You see the theater was the 
general schoolroom.” 

They sat down unobtrusively in an 


| embrasure. None among the mysterious 


moving figures seemed to remark them. 

“But why are they talking in the 
dark?” Edward Henry asked behind his 
hand. 
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“To begin with, it isn’t quite dark,” 
she said. “There’s the light of the street- 
lamp through the window. But it has 
been found that serious discussions can 
be carried on much bettėr without too 
much light. . . . I’m not joking.” (It 
was as if in the gloom her ears had caught 
his faint sardonic smile.) 

Said the voice of one of the figures: 

“Can you tell me what is the origin 
of the decay of realism? Can you tell me 
that?” 

Suddenly, in the ensuing silence, there 
was a click and a tiny electric lamp shot 
its beam. The hand which held the lamp 
was the hand of Carlo Trent. He raised 
it and flashed the trembling ray in the 
inquirer's face. Edward Henry recalled 
Carlo’s objection to excessive electricity 
in the private drawing-room at Wilkins’s. 

“Why do you ask such a question?" 
Carlo Jens challenged the inquirer, 
brandishing the lamp. “I ask you why 
do you ask it?" 

he other also drew forth a lamp and, 
as it were, cocked it and let it off at 
the features of Carlo Trent. And thus 
the two stood, statuesque and lit, sur- 
rounded by shadowy witnesses of the 
discussion. 

The door creaked and yet another 
figure, silhouetted for an instant against 
the illumination of the stage, descended 
into the discussion-chamber. 

Carlo Trent tripped towards the new- 
comer, bent with his lamp, lifted deli- 
cately the hem of the newcomer's trous- 
ers, and gazed at the color of his sock, 
which was blue. 

“All right!" said he. 

“The champagne and sandwiches are 
served," said the newcomer. 

* You've not answered me, sir," Carlo 
Trent faced once more his opponent in the 
discussion. “You’ve not answered me." 

Whereupon, the lamps being extin- 
guished, they all filed forth, the door 
swung to of its own accord, shutting out 
the sound of babble from the stage, and 
Edward Henry and Elsie April were left 
silent and solitary to the sole ray of the 
street-lamp. 

All the Five Towns shrewdness in 
Edward Henry's character, all the hus- 
band in him, all the father in him, all 
the son in him, leapt to his lips and tried 
to say to Elsie, “Shall we go and inspect 
the champagne and sandwiches too?" 
and failed to say these incantatory words 
of salvation! 


VI 


Two thoughts ran through his head, 
shooting in and out and to and fro among 
his complex sensations of pleasure. The 
first was that he had never been in such 
a fix before, despite his enterprising 
habits. And the second was that neither 
Elsie April nor anybody else connected 
with his affairs in London had ever asked 
him whether he was married, nor assumed 
by any detail of behavior towards him 
that there existed the possibility of his 


| being married. 


Elsie April said nothing. And as she 
said nothing he was obliged to say some- 
thing, if only to prove to both of them 
that he was not a mere tongue-tied pro- 
vincial. He said: 

*You know I feel awfully out of it 
here in this society of yours!" 
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“Out of it?" she exclaimed, and her 
voice thrilled as she resented his self- 
depreciation. 

‘It’s over my head—right over it!" 

“Now, Mr. Machin,” she said, drop- 
ping somewhat that rich, low voice, “I 
quite understand that there are some 
things about the society you don’t like, 
trifles that you're inclined to laugh at. 
I know that. Many of us know it. But 
it can't be helped in an organization like 
ours. It’s even essential. Don't be too 
hard on us. Don't be sarcastic." 

* But I'm not sarcastic!" he protested. 

* Honest?" She turned to him quickly. 
He could descry her face in the gloom, 
and the forward bend of her shoulders, 
and the backward sweep of her arms 
resting on the seat, and the straight droop 
of her Egyptian shawl from her inclined 
body. 

“Honest!” he solemnly insisted. 

The exchange of this single word was 
so intimate that it shifted their conversa- 
tion to a different level—a level at which 
each seemed to be assuring the other 
that intercourse between them could never 
be aught but utterly sincere thencefor- 
ward, and that indeed in future they 
would constitute a little society of their 
own, ideal in its organization. 

“Then you're too modest," she said 
decidedly. “There was no one here to- 
night who's more respected than you are. 
No one! Immediately I first spoke to 
you—-I dare say you don't remember that 
afternoon at the Grand Babylon Hotel!— 
I knew you weren't like the rest. And 
don't I know them? Don't I know 
them?” 

“But how did you know I’m not like 
the rest?” asked Edward Henry. The 
line which she was taking had very 
much surprised him, and charmed him. 
The compliment, so serious and urgent 
in tone, was intensely agreeable, and it 
made an entirely new experience in his 
career. He thought: “Oh! There's no 
mistake about it. These London women 
are marvelous! They’re just as straight 
and in earnest as the best of our little lot 
down there. But they’ve got something 
else. Theres no comparison!” He 
dreamt of art drawing-rooms softly 
shaded at midnight. And his attitude 
towards even poetry was modified. 

“T knew you weren’t like the rest,” 
said she, “by your look; by the way you 
say everything you do say. We all know 
it. And I’m sure you’re far more than 
clever enough to be perfectly aware that 
we all know it. Just see how everyone 
looked at you to-night!” 

Yes, he had in fact been aware of the 
glances. 

“T think I ought to tell you,” she went 


on, “that I was rather unfair to you that | 


day in talking about my cousin—in the 
taxi. You were quite right to refuse to 
go into partnership with her. She thinks 
so too. We've talked it over, and we're 
quite agreed. Of course it did seem hard 
—at the time, and her bad luck in America 
seemed to make it worse. But you were 
quite right. You can work much better 
alone. You must have felt that instinct- 
ively—far quicker than we felt it." 

“Well,” he murmured, confused, “I 
don’t know—” 

Could this be she who had too openly | 
smiled at his skirmish with an artichoke? 


“Oh, Mr. Machin,” she burst out, 
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"you've got an unprecedented oppor- 
tunity, and, thank Heaven, you're the 
man to use it! We're all expecting so 
much from you, and we know we sha'n't 
be disappointed." 

* D'ye mean the theater?" he asked, 
alarmed as it were amid rising waters. 

“The theater," she repeated gravely. 
“You're the one man that can save Lon- 
don. No one in London can do it! . . . 
You have the happiness of knowing what 
your mission is, and of knowing too that 
ind are equal to it. What good fortune! 

wish I could say as much for myself. 
I want to do something! I try! But what 
can I do? Nothing—really! You've no 
idea of the awful loneliness that comes 
from a feeling of inability." 

“Loneliness!” he repeated. “But 
surely—” He stopped. 

“Loneliness,” she insisted. Her little 
chin was now in her little hand, and her 
dim face upturned. 

And suddenly a sensation of absolute 
and marvelous terror seized Edward 
Henry. He was more afraid than he had 
ever been—and yet once or twice in his 
life he had felt fear. His sense of true 
perspective—one of his most precious 
qualities—returned. He thought: "I've 
got to get out of this." Well, the door was 
not locked. It was only necessary to turn 
the handle, and security lay on the other 
side of the door! He had but to rise and 
walk. And he could not. He might just 
as well have been manacled in a prison- 
cell. He was under an enchantment. 

“A man," murmured Elsie, “a man 
can never realize the loneliness—" She 
ceased. 

He stirred uneasily. 

“About this play," he found himselr 
saying. And yet why should he mention 
the play in his fright? He pretended to 
himself not to know why. But he knew 
why. His instinct had seen in the topic 
of the plav the sole avenue of salvation. 

“A wonderful thing, isn't it?" 

"Oh, yes," he said; and then, most 
astonishingly to himself, added: “I’ve 
decided to do it.” 

“We knew you would,” she said calmly. 
"At any rate I did. . . . You'll open 
with it, of course." 

"Yes," he answered desperately, and 

roceeded, with the most extraordinary 
paver: “If you'll act in it.” 

Immediately on hearing these last 
words issue from his mouth he knew that 
a fool had uttered them, and that the 
bravery was mere rashness; for Elsie’s 
responding gesture reinspired him afresh 
with the exquisite terror which he had 
already begun to conjure away. 

“You think Miss Euclid ought to have 
the part,” he added quickly, before she 
could speak. 

“Oh, I do!” cried Elsie positively and 
eagerly. “Rose will do simply wonders 
with that part. You see she can speak 
verse. I can’t. I’m nobody. I only took 
it because—" 

“Aren’t you anybody?" he contra- 
dicted. "Aren't you anybody? I can 
just tell you—” 

There he was again, bringing back the 
delicious terror! An astounding situation! 

But the door creaked. The babble from 
the stage invaded the room. And in a 
second the enchantment was lifted from 
him. Several people entered. He sighed, 
saving within hamgelF to the disturbers: 
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“Td have given you a hundred-pound 
piece if you’d been five minutes sooner.” 

And yet simultaneously he regretted 
their arrival. And, more curious still, 
though he well remembered the warning 
words of Mr. Seven Sachs concerning 
Elsie April, he did not consider that they 
were justified. She had not been a bit 
persuasive ...only... 


VII 


He sat down to the pianisto with a | 
strange and agreeable sense of security. 
It is true that, owing to the time of 
year, the drawing-room had been, in 
the figurative phrase, turned upside down 
by the process of spring cleaning, which 
his unexpected arrival had surprised in 
fullest activity. But he did not mind 
that. He abode content among rolled 
carpets, a swathed chandelier, piled up 
chairs, and walls full of pale rectangular 
spaces where pictures had been. Fay 
that morning, after a brief night spent 
partly in bed and partly in erect contem- 
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“upward movement” must on no account 
be thought to have failed because of the 
failure of certain recent ill-judged at- 
tempts, by persons who did not under- 
stand their dasiiess to force it in par- 
ticular directions. And still further, that 
he, Edward Henry, had engaged for the 
principal part Miss Rose Euclid, perhaps 
the greatest emotional actress the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples had ever had, but 
who unfortunately had not been suffi- 
ciently seen of late on the London stage, 
and that this would be her first appear- 
ance after her recent artistic successes 
in the United States. And lastly, that 
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said Mrs. Machin grimly, glancing round 
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| was—the woman she was! 


. that. metropolitan environment. 
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the room. “But I came to tell ye as th’ 
mutton's been cooling at least five min- 
utes. You gave out as you were hungry." 

“Keep your hair on, Mother," said 
he, springing up. 

Barely twelve hours earlier he had 
been mincing among the elect and the 
select and the intellectual and the poetic 
and the aristocratic. Nobody, on the 
previous night, could have guessed from 
the cut of his fancy waistcoat, or 
the judiciousness of his responses to 
remarks about verse, that his wife often 
wore a white apron, or that his mother 
He had not 
unskilfully caught many of the tricks of 
But 
now they all fell away from him, and he 
was just Edward Henry—nay, he was 


almost the old Denry again. 


"Who chose this mutton?” he asked 
as he bent over the juicy and rich joint 
and cut therefrom exquisite thick slices 
with a carving-knife like a razor. 

“I did, if ye want to know,” said his 


mother. "Anything amiss with it?” 
she challenged. 

"No. It’s fine.” 

"Yes," said she, “Im wondering 


whether you get aught as good as 
that in these grand hotels, as you call 
’ » 
em. 











He imitated her with a 


"We don’t,” said Edward Henry. 
First, it was true, and secondly he was 
anxious to be propitiatory, for he had a 
plan to further. 

He looked at his wife. She was not 
talkative, but she had received him in 
the hall with every detail of affection, 
if a little absent-mindedly, owing to the 
state of the house. She had not been 
caustic, like his mother, about this male 
incursion into spring cleaning. She had 
not informed the surrounding air that 
she failed to understand why them as 
were in London couldn't stop in London 
for a bit, as his mother had. Moreover, 
though the spring cleaning fully entitled 
her to wear a white apron at meals, she 
was not wearing a white apron, which was 
a sign to him that she still loved him 
enough to want to please him. Never- 
theless, it was not until nearly the end 
of the meal, when one of his mother's 
apple pies was being consumed, that he 
began to try to broach his plan. 

“Nell,” he said, “I suppose you 
wouldn't care to come to London with 
me?" 

“Oh!” she answered smiling, a smile 
of a peculiar quality. It was astonishing 
how that simple woman could put just 
one tenth of one per cent. of irony into a 
good-natured smile. “What’s the mean- 





grotesque exaggeration 


ing of this?” Then she flushed. The 
flush touched Edward Henry in an extra- 
ordinary manner. 

“To think," he reflected, incredu- 
lously, * that only last night I was talkin 
in the dark to Bae April—and here 1 
am now!” 

"Well," he said aloud, as naturally as 
he could. “That theater's be inning to 
get up on its hind legs now, and I should 
like you to see it." 

A difficult pass for him, as regards his 
mother! This was the first time he had 
ever overtly spoken of the theater in his 
mother's presence. In the best bedroom 
he had ake of it, but even there with a 
certain self-consciousness and false casual- 
ness. Now his mother stared straight in 
front of her with an expression of which 
she alone among human beings had the 
monopoly. 


au ‘Roald like to, 


gen” ” said he, “Ive got to go back 
to town to-morrow. Wilt come with 
me, lass?’ 

“Don’t be silly, Edward Henry,” said 
she. “How can I leave Mother in the 
middle of all this spring cleaning?" 

"You needn't leave Mother. We'll 
take her too," said Edward Henry 
lightly. 


' said. Nellie gener- 
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“You won't!" observed Mrs. Machin. 

“I have to go to-morrow, Nell," said 
Edward Henry. “And I was thinking 

ou might as well come with me. It will 
be a change for you.” 

“Tt would be a change for me," Nellie 
agreed. She was beyond doubt flattered 
and calmly pleased. “But I can't pos- 
sibly come to-morrow. You can see that 
for yourself, dear." 

“No, I can't!" he cried impatiently. 
“What does it matter? Mother’ll be 
here. The-kids’ll be all right. After all, 
spring. cleaning isn't the day of judg- 
ment. 

"Edward Henry," said his mother, 
cutting in between them like a thin 
blade, "I wish you wouldn't be blas- 
phemous. London's London, and Burs- 
ley's Bursley." She had finished. 

“Its quite out of the question for me 
to come to-morrow, dear. I must have 
notice. I really must." 

And Edward Henry saw with alarm 
that Nellie had made up her mind, 
and that the flattered calm pleasure 
in his suggestion had faded from her 


ce. 

“Oh, dash these domesticated women!" 
he thought, and shortly afterwards de- 
patted, brooding, to the offices of the Thrift 
Club. 
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VIII 


He timed his return with exactitude, 
and, going straight up-stairs into the 
chamber known indifferently as *' Maisie’s 
room” or “‘nurse’s room,” sure enough he 
found the three children there alone! They 
were fed, washed, night-gowned, and 
even dressing-gowned; and this was the 
hour when, while Nurse repaired the 
consequences of their revolutionary con- 
duct in the bathroom and other places, 
they were left to themselves. Robert lay 
on the hearth-rug, the insteps of his soft 
pink feet rubbing idly against the pile of 
the rug, his elbows digging into the pile, 
his chin on his fists, and a book perpen- 
dicularly beneath his eyes. Ralph, care- 
less adventurer rather than student, had 
climbed to the glittering brass rail of 
Maisie’s new bedstead, and was thereon 
imitating a recently-seen circus perform- 
ance. Maisie, in the bed according to 
regulation, and lying on the flat of her 
back, was singing nonchalantly to the 
ceiling. Carlo, unaware that at that 
moment he might have been a buried 
corpse but for the benignancy of Provi- 
dence in his behalf, was feeling sym- 
pathetic towards himself because he was 
slightly bored. 

“Hello, kids!” Edward Henry greeted 
them. As he had seen them before mid- 
day dinner, the more formal ceremonies 
of salutation after absence, so hateful 
to the Five Towns temperament, were 
happily over and done with. 

Robert turned his head slightly, in- 
spected his father with a judicial detach- 
ment that hardly escaped the inimical, 
and then resumed his book. 

“Ello, Father!" shrilled Ralph. “Come 
and help me to stand on this wire 
rope." 

“It isn't a wire rope," said Robert 
from the hearth-rug, without stirring. 
" [t's a brass rail." 

“Yes, it is a wire rope, because I can 
make it bend,” Ralph retorted, bumping 
down on the thing. “Anyhow, it's going : 
to be a wire rope." 

Maisie simply stuck several fingers into 
her mouth, shifted to one side, and 
smiled at her father in a style of heavenly 
and mischievous flirtatiousness. 

" Well, Robert, what are you reading?" 
Edward Henry inquired in his best 
fatherly manner, half authoritative and 
half humorous, while he formed part of 
the staff of Ralph's circus. 

“Im not reading, I'm learning my 
spellings," replied Robert. 

Edward Henry, knowing that the 
discipline of filial politeness must be main- 


| tained, said: "*' Learning my spellings'— 


what?" 

“Learning my spellings, Father,” 
Robert consented to say, but with a 
savage air of giving way to the unreason- 
able demands of affected fools. Why 
indeed should it be necessary in conver- 
sational ways to end one’s sentence with 
the name or title of the person addressed? 

“Well, would you like to go to London 
with me?" 

"When?" the boy demanded cau- 
tiously. He still did not move, but his 
ears seemed to prick up. 

“To-morrow?” 

"No, thanks . . . Father.” 
ceased their activity. 

"No? Why not?" 


His ears 
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" Because there's a spellings examina- 
tion on Friday, and I'm going to be top 
boy." 

It was a fact that the infant (whose 
programs were always somehow arranged 
in advance, and were in his mind abso- 
lutely unalterable) could spell the most 
obstreperous words. Quite conceivably 
he could spell better than his father, 
who still showed an occasional tendency 
to write “separate” with three e's and 
only one a. 

* London's a fine place," said Edward 
Henry. 

“T know,” said Robert negligently. 

* What's the population of London?” 

“I don’t know," said Robert with 
curtness, though he added after a pause: 
“But I can spell population— p-o-p-u-l-a- 
t-i-o-n.”” 

“PII come to London, Father, if you'll 
have me," said Ralph, grinning good- 
naturedly. 

“Will you!" said his father. 

"Fahver," asked Maisie, wriggling, 
"have you brought me a doll?" 

"I'm afraid I haven't." 

“Mother said p'r'aps you would." 

It was true, there had been talk of a 
doll; he had forgotten it. 

“T tell you what I'll do," said Edward 
Henry, “Pll take you to London, and 
you can choose a doll in London. You 
never saw such dolls as there are in 
London—taiking dolls that shut and 
open their eyes and say Papa and 
Mama and all their clothes take off and 
on. 

"Do they say 'Father'?" growled 
Robert. 

“No, they don’t,” said Edward Henry. 

"Why don't they?" growled Robert. 

"When will you take me?" Maisie 
almost squealed. 

“To-morrow.” 

“Certain sure, Father?” 

“Ves.” 

“You promise, Father?” 

“Of course I promise.” 

Robert at length stood up to judge 
for himself this strange and agitating 
caprice of his father’s for taking Maisie 
to London. He saw that, despite spell- 
ings, it would never do to let Maisie 
alone go. He was about to put his father 
through a cross-examination, but Edward 
Henry dropped Ralph, who had been 
climbing up him as up a telegraph-pole, 
on to the bed and went over to the win- 
dow, nervously, and tapped thereon. 

FaR followed him, wagging an untidy 
tail. 

“Hello, Trent!” murmured Edward 
Henry, stooping and patting the dog. 

Ralph exploded into loud laughter. 

"Father's called Carlo 'Trent'," he 
roared. “Father, have you forgotten 
his name’s Carlo?" It was one of the 
greatest jokes that Ralph had heard for 
a long time. 


Then Nellie hurried into the room, and | 


Edward Henry, with a “Mustn’t be late 
for tea,” as hurriedly left it. 

Three minutes later, while he was bent 
over the lavatory basin, someone burst 
into the bathroom. He lifted a soapy face. 

It was Nellie, with disturbed features. 

"What's this about your positively 
promising to take Maisie to London to- 
morrow to choose a doll?" 

"TI take 'em all," he replied with 
absurd levity. “And you too!” 
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“But really—” she pouted, indicating 
that he must not carry the ridiculous 
too far. 

“Look here, d—n it,” he said impul- 
sively, “I want you to come. And I want 
you to come to-morrow. I knew it was 
the confounded infants you wouldn't 
leave. You don't mean to tell me you 
can't arrange it—a woman like you!" 

She hesitated. 

* And what am I to do with three chil- 
dren in a London hotel?" 

“Take Nurse, naturally.” 

“Take Nurse?” she cried. 

He imitated her with a grotesque 
exaggeration, yelling loudly, “Take 
Nurse?” Then he planted a soap-sud on 
her fresh cheek. 

She wiped it off carefully and smacked 
his arm. The next moment she was gone, 
having left the door open. 

“He wants me to go to London to- 
morrow,” he could hear her saying to his 
mother on the landing. 

“Confound it!” he thought. "Didn't 
she know that at dinner-time?” 

“Bless us!" His mother's voice. 

“And take the children—and Nurse!” 
his wife continued in a tone to convey 
the fact that she was just as much dis- 
turbed as her mother-in-law could pos- 
sibly be by the eccentricities of the male. 

* He's his father all over, that lad is!" 
said his mother strangely. 

And Edward Henry was impressed 
by these words, for not once in seven 
years did his mother mention his father. 


IX 


He found out on the morning after 
the highly complex transaction of getting 
his family from Bursley to London that 
London held more problems for him than 
ever. He was now not merely the pro- 
prietor of a theater approaching comple- 
tion, but really a theatrical manager with 
a play to produce, artistes to engage, 
and ihe public to attract. He had made 
two appointments for that morning at 
the Majestic (he was not at the Grand 
Babylon, because his wife had once 
stayed with him at the Majestic, and he 
did not want to add to his anxieties the 
business of accustoming her to a new and 
costlier luxury): one appointment at 
nine with Marrier, and the other at ten 
with Nellie, family, and Nurse. He had 
expected to get rid of Marrier before ten. 

Among the exciting mail which Marrier 
had collected for him from the Grand 
Babylon and elsewhere was the following 
letter: 

Buckingham Palace Hotel. 

Dear Friend: We are all so proud of you. I 
should like some time to finish our interrupted 
conversation. Will you come and have lunch 
with me one day here at 1:30? You needn't 
write. I know how busy you are. Just tele- 
phone you are coming. But don’t telephone 
between 12 and 1, because at that time I 
always take my constitutional in St. punt 
Park. Yours sincerely, E. A. 


“Well,” he thought. “Thats a bit 
thick, that is! She's stuck me up with a 
dramatist I don't believe in, and a play 
I don't believe in, and an actress I don't 
believe in, and now she—" 

Nevertheless, to a certain extent he 
was bluffing himself; for, as he pretended 








Er pur Elsie April back into her place, he 
had disturbing and delightful visions of | 
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her. A clever creature! Uncannily clever! 
Wealthy! Under thirty! Broad-minded! 
No provincial prejudices! . . . Her voice, 
that always affected his spine! Her 
delicious flattery! . . . He was sitting 
with her again in the obscurity of the 
discussion-room at the Azure Society’s 
| establishment. His heart was beating 
| again. 

Pooh! . .. 

A single wrench, and he ripped up the 
letter and cast it into one of the red- 
lined waste-paper baskets with which 
the immense and rather shabby writing- 
room of the Majestic was dotted. 

Before he had finished dealing with 
Mr. Marrier’s queries and suggestions— 
some ten thousand in all—the clock 
struck, and Nellie tripped into the room. 
She was in black silk, with hints here and 
there of gold chains. As she had ex- 
plained, she had nothing to wear, and 
was therefore obliged to fall back on the 
final resource of every woman in her 
state. For in this connection “nothing 
to wear" signified ‘ ‘nothing except my 
black silk"—at any rate, in the Five 
Towns. 

“Mr. Marrier—my wife. 
is Mr. Marrier.” 

Mr. Marrier was profuse: no other word 
would describe his demeanor. _ Nellie 
had the timidity of a young girl. Indeed, 
she looked quite youthful, despite the 
agin influences of black silk. 

o that’s your Mr. Marrier! I under- 
stood from you he was a clerk!” said 
Nellie tartly, suddenly retransformed 
into the shrewd matron as soon as Mr. 
Marrier had profusely gone. She had 
conceived Marrier as a sort of Penketh- 
man. Edward Henry had hoped to avoid 
this interview. 

He shrugged his shoulders in answer 
to his wife’s remark. 

** Well," he said, “where are the kids?" 

" Waiting in the lounge with Nurse, 
as you said to be.” Her mien delicately 
informed him that while in London his 
caprices would be her law, which she 
would obey without seeking to com- 
prehend 

* Well," he went on, “I expect they'd 
like the parks as well as anything. Sup- 
pose we take 'em and show 'em one of 
the parks? Shall we? Besides, they must 
have fresh air." 

“All right," Nellie agreed. 
far will it be?” 

“Oh,” said Edward Henry, 
crowd into a taxi!" 

They crowded into a taxi, and the 
children found their father in high 
spirits. Maisie mentioned the doll. jm 
a minute the taxi had stopped in front of 
a toy-shop surpassing dreams, and they 
invaded the toy-shop like an army. 
When they emerged, after a considerable 
interval, Nurse was carrying an enormous 
doll, and Nellie was carrying Maisie, and 
Ralph was lovingly stroking the doll's 
real shoes. Robert kept a profound 
silence—a es which had begun in the 
train. 

"You haven't got much to say, 
Robert," his father remarked when the 
taxi set off again. 

“I know,” said Robert grufly. Among 
other things, he resented his best clothes 
on a week-day. 

* What do you think of London?" 

“T don't know," said Robert. 


Nellie, this 





* But how 


* we'll 
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get from Hy-tex Brick. 
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His eyes never left the window of the 
taxi. 

Then they visited the theater—a very 
fatiguing enterprise, and also, for Ed- 
ward Henry, a very nervous one. He 
was as awkward in displaying that 
inchoate theater as a newly made father 
with his first-born. Pride and shame 
fought for dominion over him.  Nellie 
was full of laudations. Ralph enjoyed the 
ladders. 

“T say," said Nellie, apprehensive for 
Maisie, on the pavement, "this child's 
exhausted already. How big's this park 
Because neither urse nor I 
can carry her very far." 

"We'll buy a pram," said Edward 
Henry. He was staring at a newspaper 
placard which said: “Isabel Joy on the 
war- ath again. Will she win?” 

ut— 
“Oh, yes, we'll buy a pram! Driver —” 

“A pram isn’t enough. You'll want 
coverings for her, in this wind.” 

“Well, we'll buy the necessary humber 
of eider-downs and blankets, then," said 
Edward Henry. "Driver—" 

A tremendous business! For, in ad- 
dition to making the purchases, he had 
to feed his flock in an A-B-C shop, where 
among the unoccupied waitresses Maisie 
and her talkative winking doll enjoyed a 
triumph. Still, there was plenty of time. 

At a quarter-past twelve he was dis- 
playing the varied landscape beauties of 
the park to his family. Ralph insisted 
on going to the bridge over the lake, and 
Robert silently backed him. And there- 
fore the entire party went. But Maisie 
was afraid of the water, and cried. Now, 
the worst thing about Maisie was that 
when once she had begun to cry, it was 
very difficult to stop her. Even the most 
remarkable dolls were powerless to 
appease her distress. 

“Give me the confounded pram, 
Nune said Edward Henry, "I'll cure 

er. 

But he did not cure her. However, he 
had to stick grimly to the perambulator. 
Nellie tripped primly in black silk on one 
side of it. Nurse had the wayward Ralph 
by the hand. And Robert, taciturn, 
stalked alone, adding up London and 
making a very small total of it. 

Suddenly Edward Henry halted the 
perambulator and, stepping away from 
it, raised his hat. An excessively elegant 
young woman leading a Pekinese by a 
silver chain stopped as if smitten by a 
magic dart and held spellbound. 

"How do you do, Miss April?" said 
Edward Henry loudly. “I was hoping 
to meet you. This is my wife. Nellie, 
this is Miss April.” Nellie bowed stiffly 
in her black silk. Naught of the fresh 
maiden about her now! And it has to 
be said that Elsie April, in all her young 
and radiant splendor and woman-of-the- 
worldliness, was equally stiff. “ And there 
are my two boys. And this is my little 
girl—in the pram." 

Maisie screamed, and pushed an ex- 
pensive doll out of the perambulator. 
‘dward Henry saved it as it fell. 

"And this is her doll. And this is 
Nurse," he finished. “Fine breezy morn- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

Ti due course the processions moved on. 

“Well, that’s done!” Edward Henry 
muttered to himself, and sighed. 

(To be continued) 
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On the Building of Springfield, by Nicholas V. Lindsay 


On the Building 
of Springfield 


By Nicholas Vachel 
Lindsay 


| be! not the town be large, remembering 
That Little Athens was the Muses’ home, 
That Oxford rules the heart of London still, 
That Florence gave the Renaissance to Rome. 


Record it for the grandson of your son: 
A city is not builded in a day; 

Our little town cannot complete her sou! 
Till countless generations pass away. 


Now let each child be joined as to a church, 
To her perpetual hopes, each man ordained. 
Let every street be made a reverend aisle 
Where music grows, and beauty is unchained. 


Let science and machinery and trade 

Be slaves of her, and make her all in all, 
Building against our blatant, restless time 
An unseen, skilful, medieval wall. 


Let every citizen be rich toward God. 

Let Christ, the beggar, teach divinity. S 
Let no man rule who holds his money dear. 
Let this, our city, be our luxury. 


We should build parks that students from afar 

Would choose to starve in, rather than go 
home: 

Fair little squares, with Phidian ornament, 

Food for the Spirit, milk and honeycomb. 


Songs shall be sung by us in that good day, — 

Songs we have written, —blood within the 
thyme 

Beating as when cld England still was glad: 

The purple, rich Elizabethan time. 


Say, is my prophecy too fair and far? 

I only know, unless her faith be high, 
The soul of this, our Ninevah, is doomed: 
Our Little Babylon will surely die. 


Some city on the breast of Illinois, 

No wiser and no better at the start, 

By faith shall rise redeemed, by faith shall rise 
Bearing the western glory in her heart: 


The genius of the maple, elm and oak: 

The secret hidden in each grain of corn: 

The glory that the prairie-angels sing 

At night when sons of life and love are born. 


Born but to struggle, squalid and alone, 

Broken and wandering in their early years. 

When will they make our dusty streets their 
goal, 

Within our attics hide their sacred tears? 


When will they start our vulgar blood athrill 
With living language, words that set us free? 
When will they make a path of beauty clear 
Between our riches and our liberty? 


We must have many Lincoln-hearted men. 

A city is not builded in a day. 

And they must do their work, and come and go 
While countless generations pass away. 





After the Fire 


A eR NS proof of the fire 
retardant qualities of a Bar- 
rett Specification type of roof 
appears almost every timethere 


is a city or factory fire. The 
photograph herewith shows a 
ty pical instance. 


The Prichard Building, New- 
ark, N. J., was completely gut- 
ted by fire. 
isolated so that the firemen 
could not get to work on the 


roof, and in consequence the | 


roofing received practically no 
protection by water. 


The roof, although it had 
acted as a blanket over the 
flames, showed only trifling 
damage at two or three small 
points where the support was 
completely destroyed. If it 
were not for the necessity of re- 
placing the roof boards beneath, 
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which were badly burned from 
inside, the roof could have been 
put in first-class condition at 
very little cost. 


There are thousands of in- 
stances like this, where Barrett 
Specification Roofs have with- 
stood severe exposure to fire, 
and thousands of buildings are 
saved every year from exterior 


, fire exposure by these fire re- 


tardant roofs. 


The Barrett Specification will be 
sent free on request. Every architect 
and engineer and property owner 
should have a copy on file. 


Barrett Manufacturing 
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The Maxims of Methuselah 


Being the Wisdom of 


an Antediluvian Philanderer 


By Gelett Burgess 


FLYING MACHINE is heavier 
than air, yet it rideth with ease 
upon the wind; and women are 
quick of wit, yet shall men of 
understanding prevail over them. 

2 My son, he who hath a sister shall 
hear words more cruel than a camera, 
but he shall learn the truth. 

3 And if thou givest heed to thine enemy, 
then shalt thou learn thy fault to cor- 
rect it; 

4 But beware the damsel who flattereth 
thee; and of her who calleth thee dif- 
ferent, shalt thou have a care. 

5 § Aman with small feet hideth them 
not, and she whose hands are well formed 
delighteth to play chess. 

6 Why doth the virgin rejoice? Why 
readeth she her love-letters to her sis- 
ters? Behold, there is a compliment 


therein, and it shall not be concealed. 

7 4 Enthusiastic is women’s praise of 
a passable damsel; yea, they lift up their 
voices continually, saying, Lo, she hath 
But when she who dazzleth 


fine eyes. 





net a We 1 
PU TTE 


men's sight approacheth, behold their 
tongues are hushed, they whisper one to 
another in their confusion, confessing 
her comeliness. 

8 As a man with his first automobile, 
so is an old wife with a young husband; 
she is fond, yet fearful. 

9 The shop-damsel extolleth her wares, 
saying, Lo, J myself wear this kind. And 
the customer smileth bitterly, and turneth 
away. 

IO To a clever woman, a man without 
audacity is a weariness to the spirit; 
and as for the timid one who obeyeth 
her, lo, she sendeth him upon errands. 

11 f Now there was a damsel in 
Assyria, and her name was Zerah, which 
15 to say, She who thinketh of herself. And 
she was enamoured of a youth. 

_12 And it came to pass that her lover 
journeyed into the land of Havilah, and 
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he wrote to her letters daily. And every 
day Zerah answered him twenty pages. 

13 And on a day he met a virgin, and 
he wrote to Zerah concerning her, saying, 
She is very interesting. 

14 And when Zerah read it, she waxed 
exceeding wroth, and she rent her gar- 
ments, crying, Behold, he is faithless unto 
me; he hath deserted me for a strange 
woman. For thus and not otherwise 
would he call her interesting. 

15 Therefore shall I arise and attire 
myself like a New-Yorker, and follow 
after him, yea, unto Havilah. And when 
it shall come to pass that I have encoun- 


‘tered the woman, and if she be not more 


comely than I, then shall I chastise her 
sore and bear him away. But if perad- 
venture she be more comely than I, then 
must I submit unto her, and go my 
way. 

16 For to a woman (but they are vain 
words) beauty is the sole adversary. 

17 And when it came to pass that her 
lover wrote not for seven days, Zerah was 
cast down and would not be comforted; 
yea, was her heart heavy, and she ceased 
not from lamentations. 

18 But on the seventh day it came to 
pass that there came another letter, 
wherein it was written, 

19 Lo, for six days have I been ill unto 
death, and my pain was exceeding heavy 
upon me, so that I gnashed my teeth 
continually. And they that watched 
beside me marveled that I passed not 
away. Therefore have I not written 
thee. 

20 And when Zerah read his words she 
laughed a great laugh, and sprang up 
rejoicing, saying, Behold she hath not 
vanquished me. It was nothing but a 
sickness, wherefore is my heart glad. 
And she girt her loins and descended unto 
the city and bought a hat. And for the 
willow plume thereof she paid an hundred 
shekels. 

21 § A whip for a horse, a bridle for 
an ass, and a rival for the woman in 
love. 

22 As an elocutionist in a hot parlor, so 
is he who repeateth the point of a joke; 
and as for her who sayeth, How much 
thinkest thou I paid for this, she is like 


Illustrations y Lejaren à Hiller 


unto corn-starch ice-cream in a thick 
saucer, whereof the edges are bitten. 

23 § For two things is the earth dis- 
quieted: 

24 For a man with a pale-blue necktie; 
and a woman whose corsets shew forth 
an horizontal line. 

25 § I observed a youth from my win- 
dow, and, behold, he offered cigarettes 
to his neighbor. And his friend shook his 
head, and refused them, saying, Nay, 
they are rotten, fain would I smoke mine 
own. And I marveled, seeing their love 
was not diminished. 

26 And there came a damsel straight- 
way bearing a box of confections. And, 
behold, she opened the box to her friends, 
and they partook of it gladly, saying, O, 
how lovely! But when she was gone away, 
then did they complain one to the other, 
saying, My, wasn’t it awful! 

27 § Son, in my youth I walked by 
the banks of the Tigris, and I came upon 
a damsel kneeling beside a basin of waters 
and she was shampooing her hair. 





28 And I said unto her, Hail, sister, 
long have I sought thee; for surely thou 
art she who dyeth her hair. 

29 And she lifted up her voice and 
reviled me, saying, Nay, nay, say not 
so concerning me, for it is false. Yet, if I 
pass it through the last water of rinsing 
wherein is a leaf of henna, shall I not 
preserve its natural color? 

30 As one who pulleth a bureau-drawer 
which sticketh, so is he who argueth with 
an angry damsel. 

31 f There be three things which cause 
a woman joy; yea, four at which she 
saith unto herself, Thank God! 

32 To be told she resembleth an actress, 
to be chosen of a man whereof it hath been 
said, Lo, no woman can suit him; 

33 To hear her lover flatter her in pub- 
lic; and to hear her rival called intel- 
lectual. 
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and artist by himself 


husband critically. 


OU don’t look the part, Paul,” 
sighed Polly, as she regarded her 
“What part, dear lady?” He 


paused in the act of removing from his: 


overcoat a Milky Way of white flakes off 
his buckskin gloves. He waited with 
sarcastic, elevated eyebrows. 

“Why, a more or less celebrated poet, 
dear! Your hair isn’t Busterbrownish 
and you haven’t any Colonel Harvey 
spectacles, and —well, you look quite 
clean!” 

“Well, I really haven’t time to grow the 
hair or get the Colonel Harvey’s; but if 
it will do any good I can scrabble around 
in the fireplace and roll under the kitchen 
sink for a few minutes—" He made a 
movement as if to carry out his sugges- 
tion. 

“Paul!”—Polly grabbed him by the 
arm—"[ was only joking—I love you, 
even if you are clean—I was only thinking 
that as the Bostocks are giving this tea 
to meet you it is rather a pity you haven't 
a poet make-up, even if it were only some 
Le Gallienne hair—yours is so Lyen- 
deckerish—you might even be an ad for 
a two-for-a-quarter collar. Your fore- 
head doesn't bulge anywhere peculiarly— 
who will believe that you are Paul 
Pantoum Punctual with that five per 
cent. grade forehead?" 

“You really can’t tell nowadays from 
a man's appearance what his job is — 
Congressmen look like Taxi Drivers, Head 
Waiters look like Eminent Jurists, Art- 
ists look like Stockbrokers, and so on. 
Sall, if you say so, I can take a notary 
public with me and have him witness my 
signature on ‘Hyacinth and Huyler’s.’ 
l could pass 'em around—” 

" By the way,” said Polly, darting over 
to a large bowl on the table and scratching 
around in it amongst the cards, "what 
was their number?—Oh, yes—16 East— 
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James Montgomery Flage 
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It's just time to get there 
late. What on earth are you doing, 
Paul?—Undressing? " 

“No,” panted Paul, as he unbuttoned 
his overcoat, then his morning coat and 
finally his waistcoat; “just taking good— 
breath before—uh—I nail myself up. 
Gee, this vest has shrunk!” 

"Ha! You're getting—” 

“T’m not, either. Remember, this is 
the last tea you get me to—the finish— 
I'm through teathing—” 


Come on! 


in Words and Pictures 


SBY SO! 


Lemon? 


AUL and Polly go up in the elevator 

at the “Arch-Ducal Archways" with 
two frock coats and a morning coat, who 
allsay in quick succession with a mixture of 
defiance and reticence: ‘Mrs. Bostock!” 

Then they eye each other with expres- 
sions that say, “Mrs. Bostock, deed! 
Are you the sort she asks to her teas? 
I can’t say off-hand what it is about you 
that displeases me but I am fully per- 
suaded that I shouldn’t care to know 
you, really!” 





"You mean dim irreligious light!" she whispered naughtily and wittily 
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of this book for you. 


It is a wonderfully valuable little book, written in a 
popular style and illustrated with a colored reproduc- 
tion of one of the most beautiful of Maxfield Parrish’s 


paintings. 


It tells the story of The Junior Classics, the 846 
wonder tales and poems, the choicest work of 300 
authors—the best literature for children to read, se- 
lected and arranged by William Patten, Managing 
Editor of the Harvard Classics, with an introduction 
by Charles W. Eliot, LL. D., President Emeritus of 
Harvard University, and a reading guide by William 
Allan Neilson, Ph. D., Professor of English, Harvard 


University. It answers these questions— 


“How shall I select the books my boy or girl ought to read? 


Who Are Your Children's Heroes? 


Do you really know who your children's heroes 
are—not the flesh-and-blood heroes who may meet 
them in the hurly-burly of the playground—but the 
heroes who come to them in the quiet of their own 
rooms—their book associates? 


Who are their real heroes and heroines in the 
hours that they spend alone? Who are the men and 
women who are made to seem to them wonderful, 
worthy to pattern after? Whoever they are, they 
have it in their power to shape the lives of your boy 
and girl permanently for good or evil. 


Who are they? 


The characters of cheap fiction? The grotesque 
creatures of the Sunday supplements? Or are they 
the great folk of literature whose character and 
achievements the whole world has honored? 


“My Mother Never Read to Me” 


A great educator says: “There is no academy on 
earth equal toa mother's reading to her child." But 
it does not need this testimony to establish that great 
truth; every parent can prove it out of the experi- 
ence of his own childhood. What are the pleasantest 
Stories with which the memory of manhood and 
womanhood is stocked? The novels of the hour? 
The great essays or histories of literature? None of 
these can compare in sweetness to the memory of 
those stories of “Jack and the Beanstalk,” of ‘‘Pil- 
grim’s Progress," of ‘‘Cinderella’s Slipper," of *Rob- 


CLIP THIS COUPON 


May We Send You 
This Book About Your 
Children’s Reading? 


If you are the parent of a boy or girl we have a copy 













“—gav me more valuable suggestion about my 
children’s home reading than any book I ever read.” 
“worth many dollars to me.” 

From the letters of two parents of boys. 


Where can 
I find reading for children that will interest them and still help them?’’ 


inson Crusoe," or “Evangeline,” with which the first 
evenings of life were made wonderful. Nolecturer, 
however great his reputation or marvelous his story, 
can ever quite succeed in rivaling the charm of a 
mother’s accents: no other literature can ever quite 
replace the stories of the hearthside. 


Pity the man or woman who, looking back upon 
his childhood, can say, *My mother was too busy; 
she never read to me." He or she has been robbed 
of a memory richer than any other. And robbed of 
more than a memory. The molding influence of a 
mother's reading upon the child's mind extends far 
beyond the brief day of childhood. 


“Show me a family of readers," said Napoleon, 
“and Iwill show you the people that move the world.” 


For Your Children's Sake— 


—merely clip this coupon. What your children read is 
most important to you—for what they read determines 
what they are to be. This booklet brings you, in popu- 
lar language, most suggestive and valuable informa- 
tion on the subject of your children's reading. It 
gives you the benefit of the advice of Professor 
Neilson and Dr. Eliot on this subject which 
is vitally important to you—the mental 
training of your boy or girl. 














P. F. Collier 


Your copy is ready for mailing Son 

and will be sent to you free of charge 416 West 13th St. 
ttached coupon. 

on return of the attached coup New York 


Please send me by mail my 
free copy of the book about my 
children’s reading. 


NN Lor ones 
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Wear them 
on your shoes 


O’Sullivan’s Heels 
of New Live Rubber 
save you from muscle 
fatigue and nervous 
exhaustion because 
they enable you to 
walk with the least 
tiring of muscles and 
with the smallest ex- 

enditure of nerve 
orce. 


HEEL 


They will give you that light, 
springy, vigorous stride that 
goes with initiative, energy 
and speed. Get the O'Sullivan 
live rubber stride! : 

O'Sullivan's 
Heels save 
your shoes. 
Live rubber 
lasts twice as 
long as hard 
leather. They 
keep your shoes 
in shape, and do not wear away 
at one side, and run down like 
leather heels. 


of New 
Live Rubber 





Made in all sizes, for men, 
women and children. 


They cost 50cents—attached. 
At all shoemakers. 


Remember to ask for 








rubber heels by thc. 


name: “O’Sullivan’s” 


One of the frock coats was an English- 
man, and his eager little heart was near 
bursting with bromidiums. 

To him, the elevator seemed to crawl. 
—Mrs. Bostock had hired a train an- 
nouncer out of a job to bawl out the 
names of her guests, many of whom had 
never heard their names called out so 
stentoriously before except by their better 
halves in a mood. 

The hostess evidently missed hearing 
Captain Swash’s name called, because 
when she greeted him she foozled the 
approach. This gave him his first chance 
to unload. “You don’t recognize me in 
this, Imeantosay, dim religious light!" 
“Oh, Captain Swash—” leaning toward 
him like a coy manatee—“ You mean 
dim irreligious light!” she whispered 
naughtily and wittily. 





on, to decide about accepting or rejecting 
them. 

“Eloise, dear, I want you to meet 
this distinguished person, Mr. Paul Pan- 
toum Punctval, the Poet—Miss McCann 
of Marblehead." 

“Tell him I'm an Interviewist, Kath- 
arine!" Miss McCann pouted. 

“Yes, indeed, and the cleverest one in 
New York!” 

“Thanks, dear.” Miss McCann seemed 
to imply in her tone that Mrs. Bostock 
was rather stingy with her praise. 

“Im sure you two will have lots in 
common—” Mrs. Bostock waddled away 
genially. 

The magazine infant who was the Least 
Common Advisor to his firm, with a “too 
good to be true” look on his face, escaped 
from his radiator on high speed, nearly 


"I'm sure you two will have lots in common—"' 


Paul hung about the entrance into the 


,main cage a moment waiting for ded 
t 


He decided that she had probably caug 
her hair on something, so he thought he 
would make a dash for it. 

He breathed his name to the human 
howitzer to be exploded over the heads 
of the innocent bystanders, and entered. 

Mrs. Bostock leapt at him as a hungry 
lady manatee leaps at a mackerel. 

“Oh, here's my lion! Come over here. 
I want you to meet— Where is that girl ?— 
Oh, here she is!” 


HE “girl” was a slip of forty—in 

spinach green corduroy and scarab 
tippet, and a large swaying meteoric 
mass of tarnished zinc and colored glass 
which she wore suspended on what ought 
to have been her chest. It made Paul 
think of the bumpers tug boats wear to 
protect their wishbones from docks and 
things. She had backed a curly-haired 
infant up against a radiator and was 
talking him to a frazzle, while he smiled 
and smiled, although scorching. The in- 
fant was new to teas—he had something 
to do with a magazine. Paul heard later 
that the poor youngster was absolutely 
without experience, and that they used 
him to try manuscripts and illustrations 


wrecking a marble bust of a forward 
young flapper who invited all comers to 
sample a couple of marble cherries she 
held between her teeth. 

Miss McCann, coming from the hasty- 
pudding zone, said. “copperation,” “Ot- 
termobile," ‘‘Fahther,” and "tunnips." 
She kept looking up at Paul through her 
eyebrows like one of Landseer’s stag 


hounds. It was an expression she had 
practiced. It was intended to loreleize 
any man. Paul didn't get the lorelei- 


zation at all. 

It left him with his normal number of 
vibrations. 

“Now, try another—that was a flivver!” 
said Paul rudely. 

"What do you mean?" asked Miss 
McCann, knowing exactly what he meant. 

“That attempt at a devastating glance 
you just gave me. If you insist on the 
I’s being dotted and the I's crossed.” 

“Well, of all the—Aren't you a ter- 
rible person!” shivered the lady of the 
zinc bumper. “I don't believe any 
woman would be safe near you—you— 
you Cave Man!” 

“ Reassure yourself, madam—any wom- 
an who wears a ring like a Christma 
cracker on her index finger is as safe w' 
me as—" 


I Should Say So, by James Mo et Flagg 


“O! I think Il 
pass you on to some 
one else—you're not 
anywhere near civil- 
ized — really — Miss 
Babistair, I want to 
inflict Mr. 
on you!" 

Miss Babistair dim- 

led and sidled up to 
aul. ''Hajaduh?" 

Paul wondered if 
she was one of the 
women one offers to 
shake hands with or 
the other sort. By 
the time he had de- 
cided it was too late. 

“T am fairly well, 
and thank you for 
asking!" 

“Phu, phu—you’re 
fonny. sc have 
seen your work some- 
where—in the maga- 
zines I fancy— You || 
make pictures or 
something—T' ve been 
abroad so mech of my 
life I haven’t kept up 
with you over heah!" 

You re English?" 

"No—Amerrri- 
can. 

“Over here incog ?"* Paul 
» “Whatchoo mean?” 

“Oh, nothing!” 

“Tell me, you are an illustrator, are 


you not?” 
“No; worse than that. A Poet.” 
“Oh, have you 


"Fancy! How nice!" 
met Mr. Ponctshl?" This to a foreign- 
looking flapper who was passing in a 
Puma - like manner. Foreign Flapper 
auses and shakes hands gummily with 
aul. Miss Babistair pias 

“Miss Babistair didn’t mention your 
name-er—"' 

“No. She doesn’t know me. 


Punctual 


^ 


Perhaps 











ME 2 
^ 


Miss Babistair sidled up to 
*Hajaduh?" 





chat is why. My 
name is Miss Pure- 
leaf." 

“Chicago?” 

“Sh! Yes. I live 
in Paris. Mrs. Bos- 
tock has the only sa- 
lon in New York!” 

“So Mas people 
have told me. From 
the looks of rm table 
of decanters and bot- 
tles one might say sa- 
loon. Have you had 
punch?" 

* Rather — several! 
Oliver Herford passed 
the word around that 
it's full of absinthe— 
that keeps the New 
Rochelle and Flush- 
ing bunch away from 


“Oliver Herford! 
the vice-president of 
the Herford Manu- 
facturing Company?” 
Paul is trying to be 
amusing. 

“No, stupid! Oli- 
Ka ver Herford the wit, 
tg artist and poet!" 

“Oh, Mr. Ford, 
come over here.” She 
grabbed Jim Ford, the 
Sardonic, by the sleeve and introduced 
Paul to him.  *Here's a man who doesn't 
know who Oliver Herford is!" 

“He’s stringing you! Everybody knows 
the famous Kittenologist—the originator 
of the proverb ‘The more haste the less 
speed’! Why— 

“I oha” laughed Paul. “I was jes’ 
foolin’! All the stories they don’t credit 
to Dan’l Webster and Abe Tay the 
way, Mr. Ford, Miss Pureleaf tells me 
that Mrs. Bostock has the one real salon 

“Oh, yes,” 


whispers Ford. “Every 





Oliver Herford joins them, stirring his cup of tea adit a qid finger 
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- v = = woman who can corral three stockbrokers, 
rere EIA || an advertising man and a Fifty-seventh 
H | Street dressmaker has the one salon!" 
2 f | _ A dark gent just then made his Way to 
H the piano. 
H | "Oh, gosh! there goes that wedge-faced 


wap to the box again!" hoarsely whispers 
|| |a stout old lady in a bodice all covered 
with sequins and glass beads. 
“Who in heaven's name is that?" Paul 
hisses to Jim Ford. | 
“That old woman gotten up like the 
| electric sign for Spriggle's Nearmint Gum? | 
That is Mrs. Hugglesby of Omaha, grand- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


M 
' 


MAGAZINE writer recently used this phrase 
in describing New York City realty as security 
for investments. 








| parents members of the Brook Farm gang 
| in New England, author of * The Care and 
Preservation of Our Mother Tongue! 
| Hullo, Oliver!" Oliver Herford join: 
| them, stirring his cup of tea with a lady- 
finger. 
| Oliver remarks in his diffident manner, 
| | "Isn't that thing tiresome the fellows — 
| singing—that Caruso piece, ‘Down in 
| Mobile’!”” 
| Miss Pureleaf says, “You mean ‘Donne 
| e Mobile’, Mr. Herford!” ; 
| “Oh, perhaps that was what I meant!’ 
| “Oh, Mr. Punctual, come over here.” — 
| His hostess’ voice. 
| Paul feels as helpless as an infant cater- 
| piller in a nest of hungry ants. Heseemed 
| to have left his will-power with his hat 
and coat as he followed her through the 
| crowd to the other end of the room. 








It tells the story of nearly 300 years of amazing increases 
in the value of real estate in the nation’s metropolis, 
Some of the greatest fortunes in the world have been 
built on New York real estate, and it continues to create 
millions of new wealth every year. 


Its position is literally impregnable. 


The American Real Estate Company was founded in 
1888 by a group of men who had studied the history of 
New York real estate and realized its possibilities. For 
25 years the Company has issued and offered direct to 
the public its 6% Gold Bonds with New York real estate 


as their underlying security, ` 
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ahrs. Punctual,” said Polly with ma- 
E animal magnanimity. 








contract obligations of the 

















i i mpany and are | liciou Punc—Mrs. Punc—Oh!—Oh!— 
investors in these convenient forms: offered to “Mr ting fatuous as wel ae um | 

7 Am Ig you to your own M 
In d ER Hr 67% Accumulative Bonds | Introducing « | 
$1000 and u ehe $100, $500, By instalments of $25 and upward | She fled. up at Paul. “Howdoyou — 
terest semi-annual] and ann in- earning 6% compound interest and | Polly smiled : 
ing in 10 years, É Say 10.a eaa 0 or more in cash, in do?” » meet you. We ought 

, or years, J “I'm pleased amon.” 

Complete descripti ; " t Pd td ly, “with a 
showing the bates tar ee map of New York City | o have a lot in co} serenely 


I ë “Yes” s 'en't—" 
roperties, will be | es, said Poll Saye” © 


| house on it—but we panes see 4 
$ So you've already CCS 
| separtee Fever! Leps 
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| lives in New York these days!” 
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| ealthier exercise than bridge!" 
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A Place in the Sun, by Bessie Emmett. 





“Did you ever see the streets in such a 
condition! It’s just graft—yes, Tam- 
many!" 

* DOLLY, don't ask me to go to another 
tea with you!" 

"Really, Paul, I thought you seemed 

to be having the time of your life with 

that swarthy young thing in the 

corner!" 

* Pooh, I had to be civil to the crea- 
ture!” 

“You will notice, Paul, that I am not 
finding fault with you for leaving me to 
come in by myself. I might have meant 
something as Mrs. Paul Pantoum Punc- 
tual, but ‘Mrs. Punctual’ left them 
cold." - 

“Sorry, but I thought you were never 
coming. 

“At any rate,” continued Paul, “this 
is positively my Adelinapatti at any tea. 
I have spoken!” 

This was as they were entering their 
own apartment. 

"What's this?” said Polly, picking up 
an envelope from the hall table. 

“A clever way to find out would be to 
open it!” Paul was rather husbandish. 

*Mrs. C. Lonn àt home March roth 
from four to seven!" read Polly. * 

She started to tear the card up. 

Paul laid a detaining hand on hers. 

"Hold on! You may want to remem- 


| A Place in the 
Sun 


By Bessie Emmett 


IVE me leave to climb 

From out the low, dark places. 
I, who have lived forever in the shadows 
Where crime and cold and filth together run, 
I, tog, demand a place within the sun. 
I ask no hands to draw me from the slime, 
Nor friendly faces. 
By grit alone 
I'll scale the sullen height 
Whose frowning shadows keep from me the 

light. 

My feet, my hands, my very heart may bleed, 
And by those drops I'll write in red my creed. 


zr And sun and light for past hells must atone, 


Ih 


M 


of 


And sordid night. 


I 


* * 


Erase the prayer; 
Forget that it was spoken. 

I, who have seen the mighty sun themselves, 
And, shivering, turn their back on the dark 
places 

Whence rise the shadow-pallid faces, 

And lean arms raised, beseeching for their share 
Of the light’s token; 

I, who have seen this, 

Dare not ask leave to climb, 

lest I, too, spread myself upon the rock 
Where strikes the sun, and, basking in its glow, 
Refuse to turn my face to those below. 

Better the shadows dun and dank than this, 
Better the slime. 
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HE bathroom made sanitary and beautiful with 

"Standard" fixtures—is an investment in cleanli- 
ness-and comfort from which the whole family draw 
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Guarantee Label each piece bears, is our specific 
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O like yourself would take a great delight in reading The American 
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Chief of Subscription Staff 
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of the ages. How to pre- 
vent decay of the teeth? 


Use Calox night and 
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larly at night. 
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bacteria are especially in- 
dustrious while you sleep 
and there is nothing so 
effectual as Calox, used at 
bedtime, to prevent their 
labors. The Oxygen which 
Calox liberates when in 
use is the finest purifier 
known to Science. 

The benefit is reaped 
not only in a clean, sweet 
mouth on waking but in 
longer life. for your 
teeth and less frequent 
necessity for dental 

attention. 


All Druggists, 25 cents 
Sample and Booklet free on request 
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Calox Tooth 
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The American Magazine 


In the Interpreter’s 
House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the In- 
terpreter] and when they came to the door they heard a 
great talk in the house [BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS] 


st HY is it, —asked the Cynic,— 
that nobody ever has a good 
word for policemen? No more 


in New York than elsewhere; 
our situation is not unique. . Wherever 
you go, good policemen are always in the 
next town. New York praises Cleveland's 
police, and you believe it till you read 
the Cleveland papers. Cincinnati people 
tell you what a splendid force they have 
in Detroit, Detroit tells you about St. 
Louis, St. Louis about Toledo. But go 
from one city to another and the citizens 
all say that the local force is no good; 
and so it goes. 
“On the other hand, they generally try 
to tell you that their fire department is 
better than others. They are proud of 


their firemen. You 
Why Blame never hear specific 
Policemen and charges like graft or 
Praise Firemen? inefficiency brought 


against firemen. The 
general current estimate of the two 
branches of the service seems to rank 
firemen and policemen on two entirely 
different grades of character or levels of 
manhood. It is something like a light 
case of race prejudice. Everybody be- 
lieves in firemen, and no one believes 
much in policemen. Firemen are taken 
for granted as brave and manly, and 
policemen are always supposed to bear 
watching. Yet the two branches are 
recruited from exactly the same stock or 
grade or class or whatever you have a 
mind to call it; and they are picked for 
about the same run of qualifications. 

“Pll tell you why I think this is. The 
fireman has a definite job. It demands no 
discretion but emergency-discretion. Its 
conditions are all practical and concrete. 
Firemen are in good repute because all 
they have to do is to meet a perfectly 
definite set of expectations. 

“But a policeman’s job is indefinite; 
its discretion, conditions and limitations 
are all indefinite; and as for public expec- 
tations, they are wildly indefinite. Analyze 
your own expectations of policemen and 
your own ideas of their job, and jot them 
down to-morrow on a few reams of paper 
apiece, bring them in and read them at 
the Poet’s Hour. I'd quit the ball game 
any day to hear them. Impanel a jury 
composed of President Eliot, Jack Rose, 
Andrew Carnegie, Oscar Hammerstein, 
Doctor Parkhurst and William J. Burns. 
Put the question, What 1s a good fireman? 
and they would give you a verdict with- 
out leaving the box. A good fireman is 
one who knows the best methods and 
appliances for fighting fire and is brave 
enough to use them. Put the question, 


| What is a good policeman? and they would 


stay locked in the jury-room to all eternity. 


"NOW a step farther,"— continued the 

Cynic, with contentious forefinger 
extended. "Why do we expect indefinite 
miracles from policemen and not from 
firemen? Because policemen are agents 
of the law, and we expect indefinite mir- 
acles from the law. 

“Don’t we? When something happens 
that we do not like, what is the first thing 

we say? There ought 
Just "PassaLaw to be a law against 
Against It" it. Every time! That 

is the unconscious 
tribute we all pay to the queerest, the 
most naive and stupid superstition in 
a world where all superstition dies hard 
enough—that all you need to do to stop 
anything is to pass a law against it. 

" No amount of experience, apparently, 
will free the minds of men from the 
incubus, the hoodoo, of this extraordinary 
superstition. No matter what the issue! If 
you want to stop gambling, spitting, 
combinations of capital or of labor, prosti- 
tution, college fraternities, the high cost 
of living, arson, saloons, monopoly in 
restraint of trade, the turkey-trot, bur- 
glary, tips, walking on the grass; what- 
ever it is, there is only one thing to do— 
pass a law against it. Then everybody 
will be contented; everybody will believe 
that the offense will cease at once, or at 
least as soon as you have gotten a suffi- 
cient number of people in jail. Only get 
enough laws passed, and above all, if 

ou can only get enough people in jail, you 
hice realized the average man’s millennial 
hopes. 

“Our theory of lawmaking isn’t juris- 

rudence, bless your hearts!—it’s magic! 
T enr prohibitive or regulative law we 
pass merely commits us to the belief in 
miracles; and the police are the agents 
through which the miracles are supposedly 
brought to pass. No wonder we com- 
plain! If we could 
We Expect Law get some Franken- 
to Work Magic stein to build us auto- 
matic policemen— 
something like Maelzel's chess-player 
greatly differentiated and improved—en- 
dowed with clairvoyant insight to read 
the minds and unerringly plumb the 
morals of the passer-by—with neither 
human intelligence nor human emotion 
to reluct at some of the statutory non- 
sense they must enforce—then our theory 
of lawmaking might stand some faint 
chance of working out in practice. 

"But since we can't get these, since 
policemen are plain human folks like the 
rest of us, I see no prospect of their ever 
having any incentive to be even decent 
until our lawmaking theory is radically 
changed. The Responsible Editor's idea 
of absolute home rule for cities is the 
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In the Interpreter's House 


first right step, no doubt; but repressive 
and regulative laws are just as inept and 
impossible in the form of ordinances as 
they are in the present form of statutes. 
The next step after home rule is to fix 


the line of separation permanently be- 
» | 


tween vice and crime— 


“TO HAVE no laws against vice, you | 


mean?” — cried the Observer, — 
“shocking!” 


“I MEAN precisely that,”—said the 

Cynic, firmly,—‘“‘laws against vice, 
against the malum prohibitum, are bad 
every way. They donot check vice, and they 
make crime. The make it both directly 
and indirectly. Directly, because they 
create arbitrary categories of crime out 
of acts and tendencies that are not in 
themselves criminal. Don’t you remem- 
ber the bitter speech of the English states- 
man, that ‘when Parliament has nothing 
else to do it can always make a new crime’? 
Indirectly these laws create crime in doz- 
ens of ways—notably by fostering com- 
merce in vice, sometimes contraband, 
sometimes open and legal, sometimes even 
official. The Raines law, for instance, 
was aimed at the supposititious vice of 
drinking beer on Sunday. It turned out 
to be the most effective promoter of 
prostitution and aid to the white-slave 
industry ever devised in the city; and if 


it ever affected the vice it was supposed | 


to check, no one has noticed it. 
“ Again, just as long as prostitution is 
a criminal offense, just so long will it be 
an open well of graft; and, what is a far un- 
happier thing for me to think of, just solon 
will our cities be debauched and degraded 
by taking revenue 


Do Laws from these women, a 
Against Vice dollar or so at a time, 
Make Crime? through fines in the 

police courts. It 


passes my comprehension how anyone 
can look at these human beings outcast 
on the street, and see how poor and 
wretched and miserable they are, how 
forlornly cut off from any form of human 
pity or interest or love, how utterly de- 
void of incentive to be one whit different 
from what they are—and endure the 
thought that the great and rich Christian 
city of New York is willing to raid them 
and hound and harry them before the 
police courts, and debauch its conscience, 
if it has one, with five or ten dollars of 
their money! 

"Why, in the last days of McClellan’s 


administration, I saw with my own eyes 


| plain clothes men on Broadway grappling 


and cuffing and beating these poor out- 
casts, driving them this way and that, 
and hustling them into the police van. 


| That was 'enforcing the law' for you—a 
| law against vice, you understand! I 
| wished that some of the preachers and 
| sheltered Christians who were crying for 


the suppression of vice could have seen 
that. I do not blame them or get im- 
patient with them, because they think 
they are doing God service; they uncon- 
sciously assume that everybody's life is 
controlled by the same circumstances and 
influences that control theirs. The gay 
little French queen was honest as the 
day, when she said that if the people 
couldn’t get bread, they ought to eat 
cake. I wished our protected Christian 
people could have a taste—just one—of 
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Wa lham [Watches 
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(Sombination’ Wedding Chit 


This Waltham innovation creates a new 
wedding gift, appealing equally to the Bride 
and Bridegroom and bestowing on the giver 
a happy sense of avoiding the common- 
place. 

These “Bride-and-Groom” sets combine 
high grade Waltham movements (for ladies 
and gentlemen) in cases which are identically 
engraved or enameled. Corresponding spaces 
are left for the initialing. 

Exquisite leather boxes are provided for 
these combinations as in the photograph 
above. (The man’s watch shown in the 
illustration is open-face but the back of the 


| 


case is shown to indicate the engraving.) 

We are offering five of these combinations 
ranging in price from $100 to $400 for the 
sets complete. 

We believe you will agree with us that no 
gift to the bride and groom could be more 
true to sentiment or more permanently wel- 
come than these symmetrical watches. 

If your jeweler has not yet secured for 
display these sets kindly write to us and we 
will arrange for you to see them without any 
trouble or obligation on your part, and we 
will also send you the ''Bride-and-Groom" 
booklet which gives complete information. 


For a graduation gift do not forget the supremacy 


of the Waltham (Riverside) Watch 


Waltham Watch Company 
Waltham Mass. 
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April 26 and frequently after. 
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on Invalid Chairs and Tricycles. Send 
10cin stamps for big illustrated catalog. 
GORDON MFG. CO., 421 Madison Ave., Toledo, 0. 
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FREE A large catalogue of 
TO F. A. M. Masonic “boots aod 
goods with bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charma and Lodge Supplies. And goode 





for all Masonic bodies. Beware of spurious Masonle books 
REDDING &CO,, Publishers and Manufactu: 


Goods, No, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. Cor. 234 8t. Desk A. 
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and How It 
35 Years of Nervousness X:s Mis- 
The Man Who Did It. Given with Ella Wheeler Wilcox's 
New Thought booklet and three months’ trial subscrip- 
tion to Nautilus magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 622, Holyoke, Mass. 





DO YOU SELL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions 
and do not have our terms on THE. 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, you 
are doing your pocketbook an in- 
justice. We will guarantee you a 
salary and commission. No mat- 
ter what other publishers you rep- 
resent, write me NOW. 


Chief of Staff 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Ave. New York City 








the economic cónditions, the industrial 
and domestic pressure that put those 
girls where they are, and the social pres- 
sure that keeps them there. I do not 
know the mind of Jesus as well, probably, 
as the preachers do, 
but they would have 
to show me chapter 
and verse before I'd 
believe He would be for ‘enforcing the 
law' against them and sending policemen 
after them, or, for that matter, after any- 
body. Many policemen don't believe it 
either, any more than I do, so they some- 
times ‘wink hard with both eyes’ as 
Mayor Gaynor says, and try to keep 
themselveshuman. A few of the hardened 
ones make money by it perhaps, but 
whose fault is it? Simply ours, for the 
philosophical stupidity of permitting vice 
to be erected into crime!” 


Put Ourselves 
in Their Place 


“PRUT look here!"—said the Observer, 
finally, as we emerged from the daze 
into which we were cast by the Cynic's 
vehemence. ‘‘It would never do to abol- 
ish the laws against vice. Admitted they 
don’t work; admitted they cannot be 
enforced and their incidental hardships 
are very great. But they have a value 
as the registrations of public opinion. 
They show what the ideals of society are. 
Their very existence on the statute-book 
is an impressive factor in training the 
oung. They must be kept in the code 
ecause they are highly educative." 


"S0 ARE house-flies,"—Treplied the 
Cynic, —“ they spread typhoid fever, 
and that gives the doctors a chance to 
lecture and instruct people. But they 
do so much more harm than good that 
they may properly be called an unmixed 
evil. Ido not think their educative value 
is worth having at the price. These laws 
neither repress nor regulate the things 
they are leveled at. They are active 
romoters of crime. They hold the pub- 
fic conscience at a low level by their 
specious offer of a kind of mechanical 
substitute,—and there is no substitute 
for a conscience, public or private. They 
encourage superstition by pretending to 
erform the impossible. They curry 
"uritanism's insatiable and reckless appe- 
tite for regulating the morals and manners 
of other people. They truckle to our 
Moiitem pile and hypocritical prudery in 
shirking thought on disagreeable subjects. 
Passing a law against 

Let George the saloon or the pros- 
Do It! titute, for example, is 
only our collective 
way of saying Let George do it! and dodg- 
ing the discipline of real moral education. 
“The abhorrent proposals of certain 
eugenists taken up lately by the legisla- 
ture in several states are a fine illustration 
ofthis. I venture to say there are twenty 


| thousand young women in New York 


to-day who by reason of the conditions 
under which they are forced to work 
could never bring forth any but defect- 
ive children. The ultra-modern phy- 
sician (whom, saving your presence, and 
without wishing to commit you to my 
opinion, I regard as a public enemy) says 
that such defectives and degenerates 
should be sterilized by surgery; our legis- 
latures ‘pass a law’ accordingly.  Privi- 
leged business ought to be lobbying hard 
for that measure; it is such a simple and 
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effective way of diverting attention from 
the conditions that produced the defect- 
ives; and it helps our conscience so 
much to feel that we are really doing 
the responsible and radical thing in behalf 
of the body politic. 

“*To act is easy, to think is hard,’ says 
Goethe, accounting for our natural prefer- 
ence for action over thought. It is easy 
to pass laws; anybody can do that. But 
it is hard and unpleasant to think through 
the logic of facts that the laws are aimed 
at. So we fall back on the belief in 
miracles; and when the miracle doesn't 
happen, we abuse the police, or curse the 
mayor, or agitate for a more stringent 
law—and usually all three. Anything to 
put off the inevitable day of realization 
that no amount of legislative action will 
do duty for thinking about these matters 
—for each citizen doing his own inde- 
pendent observing and thinking, and do- 
ing a lot of it.” 


THE Cynic, who while delivering this 

period had evidently been struggling 
to keep his patience, now looked fixedly 
at the Observer. He opened his lips and 
closed them again several times, like a 
fish out of water. “I am just wondering 
whether you really believe that nonsense 
of yours,"—he said at last,—'*or whether 
you said it to make me talk. Of course 
I know one can’t get propositions like 
these into any but the most open mind; 
but that silly platitude about the edu- 
cative value of the law,—I never expected 
to hear that mentioned around this office, 
I must say. 

“People afflicted with that view or 
with the general superstition about the 
Saving grace of statutes must imagine 
that law-making is an esoteric and mys- 
terious function, like receiving the Ia 
stone handed down from heaven. They 
should follow a few sessions of the legis- 

lature and take a 
Much Making cure. They would part 
of Laws with all their illusions 
about the ideals of 
society expressed in the text of the law, es- 
pecially if they could look on in the palmy 
old days of legislatures, when our present 
burden of repressive and regulative 
statutes was hatched and strapped to our 
backs. A fine lot of idealists used to 
assemble in our legislative halls in those 
days! However little the selection has 
Improved, it has improved. To think of 
a hand-picked assortment of ignorant 
aphides, combed out of the political by- 
ways and hedgerows—” 


“ AHEM !—"—said the Poet. 

"Well, you're right," —said the 
Cynic,—"I apologize. Hard names break 
no bones. And one does not want to 

reak any bones. One wants to break 
the bondage of superstition; which tempts 
one to the use of almost any kind of lan- 
guage that will scorch the strings. How- 
ever, if we could only bring ourselves to 
think, to think clearly and fearlessly, we 
would soon discover the things that law 
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is able to distinguish the difference between 
wines of different ages or coffees of different 


countries. 


It is not necessary, however, to possess a 
trained sense of taste to distinguish between 
the delicious flavor of Peter’s Milk Chocolate 
and other milk chocolates. 


Peter’ssuperiority is evident to everybody. 





Milk Chocolate 


stands in a class by itself. If you will simply 
try it you will realize keenly that Peter’s Milk 
Chocolate is unapproachable for its purity 
and its delicious true chocolate flavor. 


Peter’s stands alone! 
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it light or does it drag your arms out? Will it Inst? ‘The 
Old Town Canoe’’ answers every canoe query 100% perfect. 


proportion- 
anced, Light as a feather, True as an arrow, All planks 
long lengths, fastened at each rib with 4 R 
copper tacks, clinched. Agents everywhere. | f 
2000 canoes in stock insure prompt deliveries, & 
Our illustrated, descriptive catalog tells all & 
the facts of honest canoe building. Sent free. T 
OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 265 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 


can accomplish in a democracy and the 
things it can't. By letting these last 
alone, we would get our prolific law- 
Spawning down to a minimum. Then 
When we ceased to expect miracles from 
the law, we would no longer expect them 
from policemen. And then policemen 
would get a real incentive to be efficient 
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Non-agency savings Interstate savings 





Health-conservation 
x x € 
WHT was sought for M ORE than 1,600 "[HECompany receives 
at the time of the new applicants were applications from citi- 
HughesInsuranceInves- accepted last year for zens of every State. It 
tigation in 1905 has insuranceinthe Postal— is, in truth, an interstate 


come to pass, namely, 
a decisive reduction in 
the cost of life insurance. 


Anyone now desiring 
sound protection can 
walk into the office of 
the Postal Life Insurance 
Company, or write a 
letter to it and deal 
direct, thus becoming his 
own agent and saving 
for himself the agent’s 
commission each year. 


For more than seven 
years the doors of the 
Company havenow been 
open for personal appli- 
cations, and the Govern- 
ment postal facilities 
have been employed by 
the publie to cut out 
agency expense. 


As a matter of fact, 
it is this same agency 
erpense that has bur- 
dened and weakened 
more than one company. 


The Postal Life has, 
indeed, absorbed two 
such companies and 
saved their policyholders 
from serious loss. 
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without agents. 


The first year, Postal 
policyholders receive a 
guaranteed commission- 
dividend corresponding 
to what other companies 
pay their agents, less 
the moderate advertising 
charge. 


In subsequent years 
policyholders can deduct 
the entire agent’s renewal 
commission of 7% % and 
an office-expense saving 
of 2%, making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


92% 
Guaranteed in the Policy 


And in addition, the 
Postal pays, every year 
after the first, contingent 
dividends that are earned 
by the policy. 


Write and find out the exact sum 
the Company will save you on any 
standard form of contract—Whole 
Life, Limited Payment Life or 
Endowment. No agent wil! be 
sent to visit you: the Postal Life 
dispenses with agents. 
at the office or write for full 
official information. 


Mail me insurance-particulars as 
per advertisement in The American 
Magazine for May. 


In your letter be sure to give: 


1, Your full name. 


2. Your occupation. 


The exact date of your birth. 


Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street 
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Simply say: 


institution, but it is not 
subject to the expensive 
exactions of the various 
States. 

To these exactions 
agency companies are 
properly subject because 
they establish branch- 
offices throughout the 
country, thus making 
themselves liable to 
taxes, licenses and fees 
imposed by all the differ- 
ent States. 

But any citizen 
wherever located, who 
deals with the Postal 
Life, exempts his premi- 
um, from such onerous 
State requirements. 

The company's Health 
Bureau also brings about 
an important insurance 
economy through the 
distribution of helpful 
printed matter on health 
preservation. Policyhold- 
ers may also have one 
free medical examination 
each year, so as to detect 
incipient disease in time 
to check or cure it, thus 
reducing mortality and 
increasing the Com- 
pany’s savings. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal-reserve 
insurance—not fraternal 
or assessment, 

Second: Standard policy re- 
serves, now $10,000,000 
Insurance in force $00, 
000,000 


Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by 


York 


the New 
Insurance 


State 
Department 
Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities 
Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges 
one free medical examina- 
tion each year, if desired. 
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and honorable and manly; but until that 
realization comes, they never will.” 


“WELL, now, just to gratify our 
curiosity,’—said the Spates 
Editor, laughing,—‘‘before you make 
final arrangements with the Mother Earth 
Company to publish your lucubrations, 
won’t you let us in for a glimpse of the 
policeman’s millennium? k the Golden 
Age of civic reason, what will the police- 
man do?” 


“TOOK after all outward order and de- 

cency, —replied the Cynic. “That is, 
he will stop fights, regulate traffic, attend 
to people who are lame, drunken, noisy, 
or otherwise in need of help, caution or 
guidance. He will direct people where 
they want to go. He will look after 
property much more efficiently than at 
present, as I will shortly explain. He 
will catch criminals after the fact, but here 
his responsibility will be commensurate 
with that of the fireman, of whom you 
notice we expect very little until after 
the fire has started. It is part of the 
current superstition that you can prevent 
crime by policemen; but you cannot do 
it, any more than you can prevent fires 
by firemen. 

“But the policeman will have no re- 
sponsibility about vice, for by that time 
even the clergy will have learned that 
vice, while amenable to other influences 
as yet untried in any serious or extended 
way (see V. Hugo, Les Misérables, chap- 
ters I to 25) is only aggravated by stat- 
utes and policemen. Hence he will be 
free from temptation to graft or inhu- 
manity. He will concern himself no more 
with what gambling may be done on 

Body than we 
now expect him to 
concern himself with 
what is done in the 
Stock Exchange or in the drawing-room 
up at Mrs. Wiseman's mansion on Fifth 
Avenue. He will not concern himself 
with prostitution any more than we now 
expect him to concern himself with those 
phases of the prostitution of womanhood 
at which society, at most, only lifts its 
eyebrows, or with the more reprehensible 
and loathsome, because inexcusable, pros- 
titutions of editors, politicians, lawyers, 
preachers, and so on, who peddle their 
abilities in behalf of nocle they do 
not believe in, or of college presidents and 
professors who sell out to privilege and 
carry their students as far as possible 
with them. 

“When that time comes, also, the effi- 
ciency idea will be applied to the force. 
New York has about 10,000 policemen. Ex- 
cept the traffic squad, they have for the 
most part little to do. It is only the 
strange superstition that I speak of which 
makes us think we need more than half 
as many. In addition, we have all sorts 


Policemen of 
the Future 


| of department agents of one kind and 


another whose work might be done by 
the police if only the police could be free 
from the idle Garden of ministering to 
civic superstition. We have building in- 
spectors, factory inspectors, food inspect- 
ors, inspectors of weights and measures, 
gas, water, electricity, and so forth. Now 
in the millennium, all these duties will be 
performed by the police. If the house- 
wife thinks the milk is bad or that there 
is alum in the bread, or the gas range is 


out of order, or the retailer has given her 
short weight, or anything is wrong with 
the meat, or there are signs of sewer gas,— 
for any of the thousand and one little 
social maladjustments that turn up she 
will call on the police. 


*""T^HEN,"— pursued the Cynic, regard- 

less of our laughter and applause,— 
“then the policeman will have a real job, 
an educated job, one that he can make as 
much of and feel as much pride in as any 
man will when he is conscious that he is 
gettiag some real work done. We can 
pay them better, both on account of de- 
creasing the force and doubling up on 
the duties now distributed among several 
different men, and thereby command bet- 
ter ab.rity. 

“But more than all, it will be a human 
job, one of real human helpfulnéss and 
service, like the fireman’s. He will 

be closer to the peo- 
A Real Human pe and they will 
Job ecome his friends. 

People will respect 
and honor him as they do the fireman, and 
he will respect himself as being no longer 
the avatar of a decayed and useless 
superstition, but an active public serv- 


t. 

*And it may be,—if you fellows will 
only stop laughing long enough to 
hear me out,—that the rehabilitation of 
the police, through abolishing repressive 
and regulative laws, will show the way to 
further economies in our horribly onerous 
and expensive luxury of lawmaking. 
When we find that all men are not going 
to gamble and guzzle and all women lead 
loose lives as soon as the law is off these 
vices, we may suspect that they are fit 
to be trusted with even larger liberties. 
And perhaps in the end we will fumble 
around to a brand-new way of dealing 
with human sin and frailty,—the way of 
Hue Pong gentle, great prophet of Naza- 
reth. 

“Wehave tried every other way but that, 
we have sampled every other social phi- 
losophy but His, and haven't rung many 
bull's-eyes yet. 

“His hiloscph was the only one that 
ever did succeed, and, do you know, 
it wouldn’t surprise me a bit some da 
to see the good old United States quit 
all its conceited and fiddling experiments 
with vice and crime and acknowledge 
that it’s the only one that ever will.” 


bs HEN you publish,"—said the Re- 
sponsible Patong yon must be 
very careful to warn your readers that 
this is speculation; otherwise they may 
discount you as a man with a panacea. 
course, we appreciate your warmth 
and earnestness because I don't think 
there is any doubt we all agree with you; 
still, we must respect the fact that it 1s an 
open question among men wiser than we 
are, whether society has evolved to the 
point of dispensing with repressive laws. 
One thing, however, is sure: it hasevolved 
to the point of dissatisfaction with them; 
and that is a great step forward. The 
next step may not be as radical as the one 
you are advocating, but I'm peng irs 
it will be a step in your direction. ean- 
while I think you ought to say your say. 
The ideal of a Christian commonwealth 
can’t be featured too often or thought 
about too much.” 
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Shower and Needle 

ath arranged in 
tiled recess with 
porcelain receptor 
and water - tight 
glass door. 


ROM the luxurious bathroom, equipped with 

every comfort and convenience at a cost of 
$3,000, to the small room with three fixtures at $73, 
Mott’s Plumbing meets every requirement. In variety 
of design it is a revelation of the possibilities of 
bathroom equipment. In price it is a demonstration 
of true economy. Mott’s Plumbing is a sound invest- 
ment. It will add value to your property. 


MODERN is a booklet of 80 pages 
PLUMBING which gives full informa- 
tion about every form of modern bath- 
room equipment. It shows 24 model 
interiors, with full descriptions and prices. 


Mailed free on request. 


BRANCHES: Boston, Chicago, Philadel- 

The J L M OTT phia, Detroit, Minneapolis, Washington, 
. . St. Louis, New Orleans, Denver, San 

I RON W O R KS Francisco, San Antonio, Atlanta, Seattle, 
/ Portland (Ore.), Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, 


Cleveland, O., Kansas City, Salt Lake 
1828 EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUPREMACY 1913 


City. 
Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, NewYork CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 
Works at Trenton, N.J. 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 
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N laboratory practice, aseptic 

cleanliness of persons and 

things is a fixed law. Doctors 

and chemists use Ivory Soap 
to secure this degree of cleanliness 
because the purer the soap, the bet- 
ter its action as an antiseptic. 


Likewise, in the home where Ivory 
Soap is used for the bath, the toilet 


and for cleaning better-than-ordinary 
things, the same aseptic cleanliness is 
secured. 


That is why the cleanliness pro- 
duced by an Ivory Soap bath feels 
as good as it looks—why it is glow- 
ing, refreshing, healthy, in contrast 
to that cleanliness which is the mere 
absence of dust and soil. 


A piece of Ivory Soap 1% inches by |14 inches by 11 inches dissolved in a gallon of 
water makes a one per cent solution which is excellent for sterilizing articles in the home, 
such as manicuring instruments, combs, razors, utensils used by the sick, etc. 
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The Victor system of changeable 
needles is the only way to 
get the perfect tone 


The perfect tone—the tone you like the 
Full tone best—is different with different selections. 

You will never be satisfied with any musical 
instrument which does not respond to your 
individual tastes and requirements. How 
many times have you been actually irritated 
by hearing music played too loud, too fast, 
too slow, too low, or in some way which did 
not answer your desire at the moment? 

The only way you can be sure of having 
your music exactly the way you want it is to 
own an instrument which you can control at 
all times to suit your varying desires. 

Victor Needle . Victor Changeable Needles enable you to exercise 
5 cents per 100 this control, to give any selection the exact tone you 
ate 1008 wish, and to make the instrument constantly adaptable 
to your different moods and your varied demands for 
Soft tone musical entertainment in your home. Victor Change- 
able Needles can thus be compared to the pedals of 
the piano, the stops of wind instruments, or the bow- 
ing of the violin. 
Contrast these advantages of the Victor changeable 
Victor Half-Tone Needle needle system with the old style fixed or unchangeable 
5 cents per 100 point in other instruments, where all records must be 
SU piat per T00 played exactly alike and where there is no possibility of 
changing the sound volume or the tone quality. 
Subdued tone Because the 
Victor is always 
subject to your 
. complete control, 
it gives you more 
entertainment, 
Victor Fibre Needle morevariety,more 
50 cents per 100 personal, individ- 


penes pened um ual satisfaction 
Mos MR day in and day out. 


Victrola Needle 
30 cents for 200 


Medium tone 
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Any Victor dealer will gladly play any music you wish to “HIS MAS TERS Vi ICE” 
hear and demonstrate the value of the changeable needle. Mesi nonus Bie A 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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What Sanatogen will do 


for your Health 
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“TF you take Sanatogen regularly 
three times a day you will have gained, 
in a few weeks, a fund of added health, 

nerve strength and a general sense of well- 
being which you cannot fail to feel and 
appreciate."  Thisis what thousands of intelli- 
gent men and women who have partaken of 
the benefits of Sanatogen would tell you, did 
they enjoy your acquaintance; this is also 
what thousands of practising physicians might 
say, for it is a fact that over 17,000 of them 
have written us of the remarkable benefits 
they have observed from the use of Sanato- 
gen. They tel us in these letters how 
Sanatogen infuses new strength and endur- 
ance into weak and nervous people, how 
wonderfully it improves digestion, how 
quickly its concentrated nourishment builds 
up the blood and gives new tone and strength 
to the entire system. The overworked busi- 
ness man, mothers (especially nursing mothers), NA 
men and women who have made too heavy t 2j 








drafts upon their vitality, will find in Sanato- NV 
gen a splendid source of renewed health and Uk 2 
strength. And remember Sanatogen is a o: 
natural, healthful food and tonic— purest pro- AZA 


tein and organic phosphorus—free from any- 
thing unnatural or harmful, so that little 
children can take it with nothing but benefit. 
You can obtain Sanatogen of any good druggist; 
it comes to you as a fine white powder which 
you can pleasantly mix with milk, chocolate, etc. 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 
everywhere, in three sizes, from $1.00 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 28T Irving Place, New York 


Prof. Thos. B. Stillman, M.S. 
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The Editors Table 


Being a little discourse about the July AMERICAN, 
showing how the freshness of vigorous interest is 
maintained, and a little about cheerfulness too 


N THE making of a magazine like THE 
AMERICAN, we must secure things that 
are new, that each issue may have a 
freshness of interest and force. This is 

true not only of ideas, but also in the 

presentation of familiar, established things. 
Even the most 

powerful and dramatic 

forces may become com- 

monplace merely be- 

` cause they are familiar, 

a part of every-day life. 

We accept them as we 

accept health and 

youth,—as a matter of 

course,—until we lose 

them. But when a new 

and striking significance 

is given by a fresh point 

of view that gives us a 

deeper understanding, 

then the familiar things 

become bigger than ever 

before. 


HERE is a practi- 

calillustration in the 
July AMeRIcAN—an ar- 
ticle on ‘“Gettysburg— 
a Heritage.” Millions 
of words have been writ- 
ten and printed about 
the battle that marked the turning-point 
in the Civil War. It has a whole literature 
of its own, so profound has been the interest 
in it. The mere fact that this year marks 
the fiftieth anniversary of the battle might 
serve as a conventional excuse for having 
an article about it. But this is not the 
reason that THE AMERICAN publishes this 
article. 

This story of Gettysburg finds a place 
in THE AMERICAN MaGazine because it is 
in its way a little masterpiece. It repre- 
sents years of profound interest in the sub- 
ject. Edgar Allen Forbes, its author, is a 
Southerner. In his youth he heard stories 


John T. Foote 


A new writer, the author of a series of stories 
of the race track to begin in the July issue 


of Gettysburg told over and over again by 

soldiers who fought there. Later, in the 

course of historical work, he studied Gettys- 

burg. For years it has been his ambition 

to write a narrative and an appreciation 

worthy of one of the greatest dramas in the 
world. And he has ac- 
complished that ambi- 
tion. 

When you read his 
work it will come to 
you, for the first time, 
perhaps, that you have 
learned what Gettys- 
burg really was, and 
what it stands for. The 
compelling interest of it 
will thrill you. 


HE third part of 
Miss Tarbell’s 
“Hunt for a Money 
Trust” is to appear in 
the July number. It 
leads to that abode of 
finance, the Clearing 
House. 
Miss Tarbell blows 
away the mystery that 
surrounds it, and pre- 
sents it as a human but 
very powerful institu- 
tion; almost unknown, yet acting at times 
with the authority of government itself. 


NE of the ways THe AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE depends upon for maintaining a 
freshness of vigorous interest is in the intro- 
duction of new story writers. Next month 
you shall have the privilege of reading the 
first printed stories of John T. Foote, and 
after you have read a few sentences you 
will wonder how a man who has so much to 
say and such skill in saying it should not 
have been heard from before. 
Of himself he says he has been in news- 
paper work—that’s all. But that is enough. 
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The Editor s Table 


Also it may be added that he is from Ohio. 
The series he has prepared for THE AMERI- 
CAN Macazıne revolves about “Blister 
Jones,” one of the most unique, most inter- 
esting and altogether delightful characters 
ever idealized for fiction. The background 
of the stories is the thoroughbred race 
horse, and probably no series ever written 
ever gave so graphic a picture of that life 
whose romantic side is in wondrous contrast 
with its seamy 
side. But “Blis- 
ter Jones" 
would be in- 
teresting any- 
where, in any 
environment, 
and his stories 
are as interest- 
ing as the man. 


NE of the 

bestthings 
about him is 
his unflagging 
cheerfulness. 

He is one of 
those men 
whose mission 
it is to add to a 
the sunshine in 
the world. And 
that is one of 
the reasons 
why he appeals so strongly to THE AMERI- 
CAN MaGazinE and its readers. The first 
story is called “Salvation.” 

n the department devoted to “Inter- 
esting People” in the March number, you 
read something of Emery and Ellsworth 
Kolb, the young men who fell under the 
lure of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 


pe^ 
: 


X. 
oi 


and who have devoted their lives to pictur- 


ing its wonders. 


THE July American MacazineE will 

be presented the most remarkable pho- 
tographs ever published, because nowhere 
in the world does Nature rise or descend 
to such majestic grandeur. The Kolb 
brothers traveled 1,500 miles through the 
canyon. They descended 6,000 feet. They 
traversed the most dangerous rapids in the 
world. Only four times has the journey 
been successfully accomplished. These men 


Emery and Ellsworth Kolb 


Their daring. journey through the Grand Canyon will be described by 
an extraordinary set of photographs in the July and August numbers 


added to the inevitable risks even greater 
hazards to secure the photographs, and 
the story is told in them. There are eight 
pages of these photographs in the next 
number. Just to illustrate again how a fresh 
view-point may bring out the unexpected 
in familiar things, giving them all the novelty 
of something absolutely new, let us call 
your attention to “Dogs and Boys" in the 
July issue. Don Marquis tells the story 
as the dog sees 
it, and it seems 
to throw a new 
light on the 
mysterious boy 
world. It is 
good reading, 
and it will, 
make you do 
much thinking 
—if you have 
boys or care 
for them. 


AMES Mont- 

gomery Flagg 
has a whole lot 
of fun in the 
next number. 
He amuses 
himself by a 
series of pic- 
tures he calls 
* From Gibson 
to Goldberg." He has taken for a sub- 
ject, “Love Me, Love My Dog,” and has 
shown how our foremost illustrators, Christy, 
Wenzell, Fisher and others, would handle it. 
And every illustration is characteristic. It 
is really a notable accomplishment. 

There is another prize contest, which 
should be as popular as those that have 
prcescee it. ‘The Greatest Baseball Play I 

ver Saw" isthe subject of the new competi- 
tion. Send not more than five hundred words 
to the Editor of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
and you will have to get busy, for the con- 
test closes on June 18th. The first prize 
is $20, the second prize $10, and the third 
prize $5. The winning stories will appear 
in September. The *How I Saved My First 
Hundred Dollars" competition, the same 
conditions and same prizes, closes on July 
15th. The winning stories will appear in 
October. 
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ON'T use 
a certain f 
kind of soap 
‘7 just because your WE 
grandmother did be- XE 
fore you. Improvement 
is the order of the age. # 


in your toilet and bath, 
you are not using the 
most perfect toilet and 
bath soap made. 


(Fairy Soap is pure; 
(A it is white and stays 
white. It is oval in 
shape and handy to 
use, It floats. MI 
(Fairy Soapf, 
costs but 5cents; [- 
pay more and 
you will get £ 
no more. l 
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silverware fulfilling such require- 
ments, [he Gorham Co. places at 
the command of every “purchaser 
the product of the worlds largest 
and leading Silversmith. 
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Wherever you may be _you will 
find Gorham Silverware offered 
for _your selection, by leading 
= jewelers, at prices no higher than 
‘fe are asked for wares less well- 
known and of inferior designs. = 
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Women 





By Zona Gale 


Their joyless faces showed 
Between the curtain and the sill— 
You saw them from the road. 
They looked up while they churned and cooked 
And washed and swept and sewed. 
Some could die and some just lived and many 
a one went mad. 
But it’s “Mother, be up at four o’clock,” the 
men-folk bade. 


T» looked from farmhouse windows; 


They looked from town-house windows, 
A shadow on the shade 
Rose-touched by colorful depths of room 
Where harmonies were made. 
Within, the women went and came 
And delicately played. 
Some could grow and some could work, but 
many of them were dead. 
*We must be gowned and gay to-night when 
the men come home,” they said. 


They looked from factory windows 
Where many an iron gin 
Drew in their days and ground their days 
On the black wheels within, 
Drew in their days and wove their days 
To a web exceeding thin. 
And they suffered what women have suffered 
over and over again. 
And it's “Double your speed for a living wage, 
ye mothers and wives of men!" 


They looked from brothel windows 
And caught the curtain down. 
A piteous, beckoning hand thrust out 
'To summon or clod or clown. 
They named them true, they named them true, 
'The Women of the Town. 
Some could live and some just died and most 
of them none of us know. 
And it's “What if the fallen women vote!" from 
the men who keep them so. 


F2 





Faint from without the windows 
In many a fallow land 
There sounds a trample of feet, and a light 
Is flashed from hand to hand. 
And out of the dark grow a frightened few 
Who dimly understand. 
Some are wise and some are less and many 
more are in doubt. 
But it's “This is death! And where lies life? 
We charge you to find it out!" 


What is the news from the windows now? . 
At some the faces throng 3 
And the cries: “Come soon or we wait in vain, 
We who have waited long.” 
From some a curious glance is flung 
With the bars of a careless song. 
Some are open and some are closed and some 
are hung for a feast, 
And some stare blank as a harem wall cur- 
tained against the east. 


| 


Dear God, to watch the women look! 
From task and game they turn, 
Some are afraid of losing men 
And some of what they earn, 
Some light the sacrificial flame 
And dare not watch it burn. 
Some are scornful, some bar the door at the 
sound of the first alarms, 
But it's “Mother, beware! It is we you chain!” 
And the babes leap in their arms. 


All swift the cry comes down the world: 
“Take task and take caress, 
But, by our living spirits, we 
Have other ways to bless. 
Now let us teach the thing we’ve learned 
In labor and loneliness. 
We strive with none. We fold men home by 
the power of a great new word. 
We who have long been dead are alive. 
too are thy people, Lord! 
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Joys of the True Walker 


And Some Personal Experiences 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with paintings dy Walter King Stone 


HERE are so many lost arts 
nowadays that one hesitates to 
add any more. We are told that 
letter-writing is a lost art, and 
conversation. We are sure that doing 
nothing must be, because so many 
women develop neurasthenia when they 
attempt to practice it. The critics of 
the drama assure us that acting is, and 
the critics of opera that singing is, and 
the critics of literature that poetry is. 

Yet, at the danger of overcrowding the 
mortuary chapel of the Arts, a long ob- 
servation of our highways, byways, and 
mountain trails has persuaded us that 
the art of walking has now perished also, 
and must be assigned to the same mourn- 
ful resting-place. Nobody walks any 
more, except the Appalachian Club, the 
Boy Scouts, and President John Finley, 
of the College of the City of New York— 
really walks, that is. Walking is still 
practiced (as little as possible) utili- 
tarianly. Many New York women, for 
example, totter on dizzy heels from their 
motors at the curb all the way across the 
sidewalk. But as an art it is no longer 

racticed. The secret has been forgotten 
b all save a chosen few—of whom of 
course we are one! 

We hold no brief against motors. 
What's the use? Besides, they are very 
useful things in getting you to a conven- 
ient starting-point for a walk. The only 
trouble with motors is that people stay 
in them. The Yankee type used to be 
lank and sinewy. Pioneers and pedes- 
trians are always more or less lank and 
sinewy. But the motors are altering our 
type. We are growing fat and soft- 
footed. The man who takes a twenty- 
mile walk for the fun of it is looked upon 
as a mild sort of lunatic. Why walk when 
a motor will get you there so much 
quicker? 

The pedestrian replies, with what 
patience he may, that he walks to see the 
Country; to which the motorist retorts 
that he can see the country just as well, 
and ten times as much of it in the same 





interval of time. Of course the pedestrian, 
the practitioner of the true art of walk- 
ing, knows that this is all poppycock. But 
if he is wise he holds his peace, or at best 
mutters, "De gustibus" — and takes a 
walk. 

As a matter of fact, it comes down in 
the end to what you mean by “seeing 
the country," for the true walker does 
not tramp his twenty miles a day merely 
for the exercise, any more than the 
motorist roars and rumbles and toots and 
coughs his one hundred and fifty merely 
for the fresh air. If that were so, the 
one could stay at home and saw a cord 
of wood, and the other sit on the veranda 
in the sun and get as much air and less 
dust. Both are seeking the pleasure of 
new sights, the stimulation of fresh 
scenes, the multiple joys of the open road 
and the altered horizon. It is a question 
of what things you look for to give you 
these satisfactions, and of which form 
of locomotion grants them more abun- 
dantly. 


THE first thing that a true walker 
seeks on his tramp is the "feel" of 
the country, and just what he means by 
that is difficult to explain to any save 
those for whom explanation is super- 
fluous. It is in part geographic, in part 
pictorial, in part human. Especially if 
the new country inviting exploration be 
rolling or hilly and broken into vistas, 
only the sense of muscular exertion will 
give you a just estimate of its contours, 
and only the leisurely pace of the walker 
will discover the subtler pictorial charms, 
the perfect view of a mountain under a 
pine-tree limb and over a gray stone wall, 
for instance. Of course it is only the 
pedestrian who can pause when he likes, © 
or, when a byway invites, can ramble off 
the beaten track up into a pasture or 
down a lane to the willow-shaded pool. 
But, more important still, it is only the 
pedestrian who can estimate aright the 
human elements in the valleys and plains 
through which he passes, who can catch 
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the subtler influences on the soul of each 
environment. 

This is not word-spinning. To the 
rushing motorist, who feels no effort, 
who estimates a hill only by the call for 
the second speed, who flies through all 
villages impartially, and but senses the 
valley as melting out behind him, the 
consciousness of varied environments is 
relatively slight. 

But the walker knows otherwise. He 
knows that some villages are restful, 
others depressing; that some valleys, by 
a mere configuration of surrounding hills, 
by the absence of afternoon sun or north- 
ern windbreak, are cheerless and the 
human life therein a little bleak and 
crusty, while others—it may be by a freak 
of the soil and the easy ascent of the 
valley road—are sunny, cheerful, pros- 

rous. If you go into Vermont behind 
Mount Ascutney, on the Connecticut 
River, your road will wind and turn and 
double through valley after little valley 
of the Green Mountain foothills. If you 
purr through in a motor (which has been 
a very pleasant means of bringing you 
here from New York—confessed), all 
these valleys will seem much alike. You 
may even vote them monotonous as you 
run to Woodstock and back between 
tennis and tea. But suppose you tramp 
them—and see the difference! 

It will take you all day to make half 
the distance, of course. But you will 
learn in that day of bracing exercise in 
the open more of the secrets of Green 
Mountain character than in a month of 
motoring. You will come upon a little 
church, a little school, a “general store,” 
a sawmill, at the intersection of the ways; 
and then your road will go up sharply 
over a hill difficult for horses, into a sac 
in the hills. Great sugar-maples line your 
way as you climb. Looking back, you 
catch a vista of the church-spire, a red 
brick farmhouse, a distant blue dome. 





The sheer physical effort of the pull 
gives you keenly a sense of the height 
and remoteness and inaccessibility of 
these mountain farms you are coming to. 
As you enter the upland valley, there 
they lie before you, perhaps three or four 
strung along the white ribbon of the road, 
small but trim, with their clearings 
running well up the slopes on either side. 
They are a little world by themselves. 
'The motorist does not understand that, 
who has reached them without effort in 
ten minutes' time; but you do, who have 
toiled upward for an hour. 

You pass them, after a long drink at a 
well, perhaps, and a chat with the farmer, 
and your road suddenly plunges between 
the hills precipitately down again into a 
wild ravine, and loops about the base of a 
cliff and climbs once more into a second 
valley, smaller than the first, and wilder, 
with a mountain brook dancing through 
it. Here the bounding hills are steeper, 
and there is but one farm. The sun rises 
late here and sets early. 

Those .lines which come from long 
winters and isolation are bitten into the 
farmer’s face. Living here, you would 
be shut in, thrown back upon yourself. 
Vermonters are said to be "queer" and 
almighty independent. A thirty-mile 
tramp through the isolated valleys of the 
Green Mountain foothills shows you 
exactly why; and it is the sense of physical 
effort required to reach them, the im- 
prisonment of the surrounding hills brood- 
ing over your spirit for hours as you 
tramp through them, the awareness, by 
the very time needed to pass from one 
to the other, of their individual isolation, 
which makes this far more plain than any 
talk with the inhabitants. 

But the motorist knows nothing of it, 
any more than he knows of the delicious 
coolness of that mountain pool in a deep 
ravine where you plunged at noon be- 
fore your meal—a meal cooked by a fire 


of dead oak embers, with coffee made 
from the same clear nectar of the brook! 


WELL remember a tramp that seemed 

almost through another time and land, 
though it was through New Jersey, not 
fifty miles from New York. e set out 
one Sabbath in spring when the cherries 
were in flower, and walked from New 
Brunswick to Princeton and back again— 
some thirty-two miles, as I recall it. 

We did not choose the Trenton pike, 
naturally, for there is no pleasure 
in walking on a road frequented 
by motors. We took a back road, 
and for ten miles at least we 
tramped down an almost un- 
broken arch of fragrant white 
bloom, with peeps at the blue 
Bound Brook hills between the 
cherry-boles, and at regular inter- 
vals on both sides immaculately 







neat groups of farm-buildings set well back 
from the road amid immaculately neat 
orchards and gardens—veritably spotless 
farms in cherry-blossom land. This was 
the Dutch country, and this Dutch farm- 
ing. At 10:30 we passed through a settle- 
ment where a large meeting-house faced 
the crossroads. No less than fifty carry- 
alls stood in the horse-sheds behind, and 
others were coming up, loaded with men 
and women and pink-faced girls, all 
nicely starched for worship. We heard the 
roll of the organ behind us as we swung on 
up the road into the fragrant aisles of the 
cherry-blossoms once again. 

We passed from this atmosphere of a 
thrifty, substantial, yet beautifully neat 
and colorful rural life into the languid 
peace of the canal, reaching it at a tiny, 
whitewashed lock-house, where red gera- 
niums bloomed on the window-ledge, and 
tramped its tow-path up to Princeton, 
where once again the atmosphere changed, 
and we entered the sedate scholasticism 
of a Gothic campus, and carefully brushed 
our shoes and our hair for luncheon—a 
luncheon eaten at the inn, where every 
other table was filled with motorists. 

We saw the sun set through the cherry- 
blossoms on our way home, and we sat a 
while on the roadside near the church 
and heard the evening hymn float out to 
us, soothing, peaceful, in the spring twi- 
light; and perhaps we worshiped too, in 
our less orthodox fashion, giving thanks 
to Him who has set such pleasant ways 
for His children’s feet to wander in. 

Every summer thousands of people 
“see the Berkshires’ —or think they do. 
But the Berkshires are not to be seen 
without pedestrian effort, any more than 
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the White Mountains, or the Shenandoah 
Valley, or a hundred other beautiful 
sections of our land. That is because the 
fairest vistas, the most characteristic 
nooks, are seldom on the beaten highway; 
and in deep ravine, or on rocky summit, 
too, must be sought the flavor of wildness 
or the sight of the country spread as a 
map below you—the final geographic 
satisfaction. Who knows the White 
Mountains till he has scaled the head wall 
of Tuckerman's Ravine and circled the 
Great Gulf? Who knows the Berkshires 
till he has climbed Mount Everett in 
laurel-time, and seen Guilder Pond hold- 
ing the pink reflections in its dark water 
beneath the summit, with storm-dwarfed 
spruces on its banks, like some Japanese 
garden gone wild on a New England 
mountaintop? 

The formal and expensive gardens of 
Lenox are not the Berkshires. There are 
thousands like them in Westchester and 
Long Island, in Brookline and Newport 
and Lake Forest. But Mount Everett 
is the Berkshires, heaving its solemn wall 
against the west above the beautiful 
Sheffield plains where elms fringe the 







The curve of 
the country 
road is per- 
petually al- 
luring 


winding stream and inviting the feet of 
the tramper to scramble up its wild 
ravines and find the glory of its laurel, 
find beyond its summit, on a high plateau, 
a tiny hamlet where the old Yankee stock 
still lives and lank men talk through their 
noses shrewdly, and find beyond that in 
turn a long-leaping waterfall in the hem- 
lock forest and far off to the west against 
the sky the blue domes of the Catskills, 
like a procession of phantom dromedaries. 
It takes the Boy Scouts to see the Berk- 
shires. They are not afraid to shoulder a 
blanket, a frying-pan, and a pound or 
two of bacon, and spend the night on the 
mountain. 


D!5 you ever spend a night on a 
mountain with a patrol of Boy 
Scouts? The experience is exhilarating. 


You start off, say, with a dozen of them. 
Everybody is whistling cheerfully, joking, 
cutting capers. As the sun mounts higher, 
and the mountain seems to grow but little 
nearer, and the packs become heavier, it 
is surprising how the whistles die to 
silence. The beauties of the country land- 
scape do not tremendously appeal to a 
normal boy of fourteen, nor is his spirit 
cheered by the exquisite long sweep of 
the white road kad where it ribbons the 
plain. About eleven he begins to talk of 
luncheon. About twelve he can no longer 
be restrained. Then is the time to look 
for a spring or a brook, and let him drink 
his fill (if the brook holds out!) and stay 
his vociferous stomach. After luncheon 
the whistling is renewed, and soon the 
climb begins. 

Once on the slope of the mountain—the 
steeper and rockier and more difficult the 
better—he is a new animal. You have to 
hold him back rather than urge him on. 
All mountain-climbers are men who 
haven’t grown up, who have kept alive 
that thrill of adventure in conquering a 
sheer physical obstacle and getting up 
above the world and peeping over. The 
last two hundred yards your boys will 
take on the run, and nothing can hold 
them back. Supposing you have grown 





to years of discretion yourself, you come 
up behind to find them in a panting 
group, their packs thrown helter-skelter 
on the rocks, crying: 

“Oh, there’s Sheffield!” 

“Look, fellers, see Monument Moun- 
tain?" 

“Hi, Bill, them’s the Catskills!” 

“Gosh, I wish we could see the Hud- 
son! 

Theirs is the perpetual delight of view- 
ing the world as a map. If geography 
could be taught on a mountaintop, there 
would be fewer dull pupils. 

Then they ask for water. 

Down in some wind-sheltered nook on 
the mountainside, near a cold spring, 
camp is made for the night, with beds of 
hemlock-boughs under the stars, and a 
fire glowing against the rocks. Some- 
body’s bacon will fall into the embers 
and sizzle up before the meal is cooked; 
and after supper a circle of eager faces 
will clamor for story after story, and at 
least six boys will have forgotten their 
tooth-brushes, and when twelve small 
forms are wrapped in blankets, feet to 
the fire, and the Scout Master is about to 
stroll back a way toward the summit and 
watch the patient stars swing by over- 
head, the youngest Irish imp of the 
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troop will tickle his neighbor and go off 
into an uncontrollable fit of the snickers. 
The snickers is a disease which particu- 
larly attacks young scouts on their first 
camp in the open. It is an extremely 
unsocial disease, and calls for radical 
treatment. An order to wash all the 
breakfast plates and pans is one of the 
best prescriptions. 

But the little camp i$ quiet at last, and 
the fire has burned down to a heap of 
glowing embers. There is no sound but 
the rushing of the wind through the 
stunted hemlocks, no sight of the far 
valley below. The stars swing by above, 
and you look off into space, a night guest 
of eternity. Sometimes it is a long while 
before you too crawl into your blanket 
beside your sleeping charges, with a wist- 





One Sabbath in spring 


ful smile at the freckled little Irish face 
pillowed on a tiny arm, and a wistful 
wonder how he vali weather in the years 
ahead the dangers of his common lot. 
There is something about the hike, the 
plod of feet along the road, the dash for 
the noon and evening swim, the com- 
munistic camp-fire, the steady compan- 
ionship in the open, which brings boys 
very close to you; which brings out, too, 
the best in them. If the Hoy Scout 
movement were accomplishing nothing 
else, it is doing a great good thing in 
setting the right men afoot with a troop 
of boys about them, and developing the 
hardy pedestrian virtues which come 
with life in the open, with the pride of 
doing one’s twenty miles a day, cook- 
ing one’s own meals, taking mountains 


where there are no roads, woods in 
preference to highways, and living cleanly 
all the while. are never bad when 
they are hiking. "The open road and the 
purposeful rhythm attend to that. And 
every day that a boy isn’t bad makes the 
next transgression more remote. 

We have said little all this while about 
the intimate charms of the road itself, 
as they are disclosed to the tramper. 
How they crowd upon our memor 
a thousand hues, from every season, dom 
every section! The very pace of walking 
makes their enjoyment possible, because 
they grow gradually upon the senses, are 
savored to the full when the exact spot 
of perfection is reached, and then give 
place to new. The curve of the country 
road ahead of you is perpetually alluring 


Guilder Pond holding the pink reflections in its dark water 
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whether it vanishes quietly, mysteriously, 
into the dusk of woods, beckoning you 
to follow, or sweeps around a hill, prom- 
ising a wider horizon where the plain 
opens out; whether the season be spring 
when white hepaticas star the wayside, 
or June when wild roses bank themselves 
against a gray stone wall, or triumphant 
autumn when a sentinel maple flames at 
the bend. 

Not two miles from my home, on a 
back road never traveled by those who 
are "seeing the Berkshires," is a bend of 

articular allurement, yet one character- 
istic of our Colonial days throughout the 
North. In those days it was often the 
custom to set a farmhouse close up to an 
angle of the road, so that it faced toward 


My old Berkshire farmhouse . 


Triumphant autumn 


the town and the inhabitants could both 
see from far off who was approaching and 
easily step out from the door for converse. 
There was no motor-dust then to be 
avoided! A house so placed grew upon 
you gradually as you approached it from 
the town, and the road was its drive. 
But if you approached it from the other 
direction the road passed by it, turned 
sharply, and seemed to disappear from 
the earth. 

My old Berkshire farmhouse is gray 
with age. The long roof slopes down be- 
hind to the top of the kitchen door. 
There is a single huge chimney. I always 
approach it from the rear by a circuitous 
route. This route takes me first up a 
motor-road for two miles; then I strike 


" 


ie 





off sharply into the woods, scramble up 
a steep hill, pass through a grove of 
pines on the summit, and come out into 
a huge timber slash amid a huddle of 
hilltops in which mine is the highest. 
Situng there on a great stump I can look 
southward to the blue dome of Mount 
Everett, and beyond that to the Litch- 
fieid Hills of Connecticut. I can see the 
hills of New York to the west. Behind 
me rises the wall of the pine woods. 
There is not a human habitation in sight. 
My vision goes out over the wild, barren 
timber slash, and kindly summits hide 
the valley towns. Here it is I should like 
to build me a house, and none would call 
who was not a pedestrian! 

From this point an abandoned wood 
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road.takes me down a mile or more to 
an upland pasture, where young pine- 
trees, breast-high, are creeping back to 
claim their ancient heritage, and cow- 
bells tinkle; and through this pasture to 
a little lake against the steep wall of a 
hill. Here I find a road. The road curves 
around a hill. As it breaks into more 
open country an ancient pine stands 
beside the stone wall, and under an out- 
flung limb I pause to see thus 
framed a quiet picture of near 
corn-fields, farther woods, and 
then, across the green valley, the 
level battlements of Monument 
Mountain. A little way on, the 
road runs into another, and at 
the junction stands a groggy sign- 
board, with goldenrod growing at 
its base. Here I turn to the right, 
walk a few rods past obstructing 
wayside trees, and see suddenly 
my perfect bend. 
The road continues a hundred 
ards between gray stone walls 
alf hidden by wayside flowers 
and brambles. To the right is a 
corn-field, and beyond it the val- 
ley vista and the far hills. In 
front, the land falls away, and at 
the first point of pronounced de- 
clivity the road sweeps suddenly 
to the left, its beautiful curve 
accentuated by the gray line of 
the stone wall, and completely 
disappears behind the od gray 
house. Now you are suddenly 
aware of the house, and its charm 
of soft gray shingles, eroded by a 
century of New England storms. 
A great lilac-bush, almost a tree, 
guards a corner of it. A white 
ot-cheese hangs to drip by the 
ow kitchen door in the rear. In 
the narrow yard between house 
and road there is a gay tangle of 
flowers gone wild, and a hollyhock 
splashes some pink against the 
gray clapboards. In the front 
ooryard there must be a mighty 
elm, for you see its protecting 
umbrella of foliage rising far above 
the roof, which it dapples with 
shadow. As you draw near, a cat 
and a collie, on most friendly 
terms, come out to investigate 
you. 
Now you have reached the bend 
itself. You swing on the arc and 
see the front of the ancient dwell- 
ing, with a fanlight over the door. 
The little square window-panes 
look southward, down the white 
road, to a distant spire in the val- 
ley. Thither lies your way, with 
a young moon, perhaps, looking 
at itself in the twilight-darkened 
water of the river as you cross the 
bridge and enter the village, sniffing sup- 
per on the cool, still, early evening air. 


I* OFTEN happens that when the roads 

are worst for travel they are best for 
tramping. On a certain day in March, 
when a spring warmth comes suddenly 
with the sun and the valley roads lose 
the last of their snow, we set out for 
October Mountain up the Washington 
Brook ravine. The brook has shaken off 
its ice, and, swollen by the melting snows, 
comes roaring and frothing down its 
bed close beside the road. There are 


almost no houses on this road, and less 
traffic. It is a hard pull at best. It rises 
on a steep grade for five miles, with sharp 
hills walling it on either side. There is 
just room for it and the brook. The 
ravine-sides are covered with young 
second-growth timber—now, before the 
leaves are out, a maze of delicate gray 
and white horizontals. Thick among 
them lies the snow. As we climb through 





The exquisite long sweep of the white road 
ahead, where it ribbons the plains 


the mud in the highway, that, also, soon 
changes to snow, ier and firmer as the 
altitude increases. But the sun is getting 
higher too. It strikes warmly down into 
the ravine. We look up the steep road 
ahead, and each runner track is a dancing, 
flashing brook! Ever ahead of us, spark- 
ling to meet us, come these two parallel 
threads of silver water over the dazzling 
snow, between the delicate traceries of 
the bounding timber. Hard walking— 
yes! But who minds that for such 
reward? 

This same road is lovely at all seasons, 


though never so silvery strange as on the 
day when the warm breath of spring 
releases it. In summer it is shadowed by 
the trees, and the brook, gentler now and 
subdued to brown pools and tinkly water- 
falls, makes a perpetual series of cool 
pictures by the way. In autumn the 
chestnuts and maples are aflame, the 
ravine walls a riotous tapestry, and under 
your feet—most delicious of sensations— 
you feel the soft, springy carpet of 
dead leaves, and hear with every 
step a gentle rustle. The odor, 
too, in autumn is never-too-much- 
to-be-enjoyed—that pungent odor 
of rapidly flowing fresh water and 
dampened leaf-mold. It is not a 
spring smell: it belongs exclu- 
sively to autumn, and to autumn 
after frosts have touched the trees, 
but before the snow has come. 
Mile after mile you drink it in, 
till the road crests the summit 
plateau and you are suddenly in 
a young forest of spruce and hem- 
lock, where the odor does not 
change. 


BUT after all, there is toil in 
the tramp, sheer physical toil. 
Twenty miles a day, with a pack 
on your back, requires some stam- 
ina. It is far easier to coast 
through the Crawford Notch in 
a motor-car than to climb the 
Crawford Bridle Path to Mount 
Washington on foot. When you 
look for a companion on the hike 
you look not only for a man with 
a cheerful soul, a love of landscape 
and adventure, and a knack of 
cooking griddle-cakes, but for a 
man of physical gumption as well, 
with endurance, wind, and an 
ample stride. When we sing the 
praises of walking, then, we are 
after all singing the praises of 
strength and robustness, of out- 
door hardihood and vigor. 
It would be a poor nation, we 
venture to think, which did not 
possess these virtues in its young 
and could not preserve them in its 
men of middle age. It is all very 
well for forty thousand fans to 
cheer the physical prowess of a 
“Smoky” Joe Wood or a “ Rube” 
Marquard. But it would be more 
important to know how many of 
these forty thousand can throw a 
ball home from center field them- 
selves. It is all very well to have 
trolleys and motors which make 
intercommunication easy between 
distant points. But it would be 
-more important to know in how 
many cases any useful Purpose 
whatever is served by going from 
one to the other and back again, except 
the temporary satisfaction of a vague 
nervous desire for change; and still more 
important to know who would have the 
will-power and the leg-power to get there 
if he had to walk. Walking requires and 
develops both. It is good for the body 
and good for the soul, and to all true 
lovers of the open road and the manifold 
ictorial beauties of our rete Lon it 
is the only form of locomotion. The time 
will yet come when we shall walk iy eee 
It is our fate. After all, we were born 
with legs, not cylinders 
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URTIS, the American consul, 

took this story down in longhand 

the day I staggered into his 

office. And Curtis believed it 
too. He brought me round to his club, 
bought me a meal and a peg of brandy, 
gave me a suit of drill and a hand-shake 
that nearly cracked my knuckles. 

* Don't tell it too often when you 
get back to our country," he said. 

“Why?” I asked. 

Curtis laughed grimly and looked 
about him. “Well, they wouldn't get 
the atmosphere," he said, "and atmos- 

here is everything when it comes to 
believing a story. fr you told that yarn 
in a club on Fifth Avenue— No, I’m 
wrong. They’d believe you! The darn 
thing drips truth!” 

That was a compliment from Curtis. 
He doubted everybody, but he believed 
me. He gave me clothes, a meal, and a 
hand-shake, and he said that the yarn 
dripped truth. I don’t know if it does, 
but here’s the story: 


I MET Masterson at Singapore. He was 
American on the father’s side, I’m sure 
of that. As to his mother—well, the consul 
told me that day in his office, that Mas- 
terson’s grandmother was a Shan-Talok 
woman from the head of the Meinam. I 
don't know. There may have been a 
streak of color in Masterson, but I 
didn’t notice it. 

Masterson was going up into the hills 
above Kopah to collect specimens, and I 
went with him as an assistant. I dislike 
work,—that is, hard work,—but you can’t 
panhandle the Malay. The East is the 
real home of old Ma Poverty. Starvation 
walks around with a chawat round its 
loins, and Mr. Death works overtime. 
That’s why I went to work helping 
Masterson gather specimens of snakes, 
lizards, bugs, and other things in the hills 
above Kopah. 

“It’s nice and interesting work," he said. 

“For the lizards and bugs,” I snapped. 
"They're being put in bottles and sent 
to America; we've got to stay to do the 
recruiting work." 

That was a nasty bit of country round 
there. Body o' me! Yes! There are some 
places in the world that are worse than 
opium. I mean they're more dangerous. 
‘The blamed drug is in the air; in the hot 
dawns; in the white sunlight and the 
velvety nights. I know it. And those 
hills above Kopah were worse than any 
l- 


other spot I had struck. That place was 
too old. There were wandering whiffs 
of perfume in those hills that got right 
into the back of my head and rooted out 
memories that must have been there for 
centuries—for a score of centuries most 
likely. They stirred up desires and 
dreams that must have belonged to 
ancestors of mine who lived when the 
mammoth was ornamenting the land- 
scape. Curtis, the American consul, 
understood when I told him about it. 
Curtis had been in the East for fourteen 
years, and he had lost a lot of the cock- 
sureness that he had taken from 
Washington. : 

“This country is hell" said I to 
Masterson. “It looks as dead as 
Pharaoh's chariot mules, and yet it is 
alive." 

He was bottling a krait, one of those 
deadly little snakes that lie around in 
the sand with their heads out waiting 
to bite anyone or anything that comes 
near, and he grinned at me. 

“The Siyins say that the little grains 
of sand talk to each other," he said, 
“and I believe the Siyins are right. Yes, 
it's alive all right." 

That place made me sick. It was the 
sort of place that the Specters of the 
Lonely Places would pick for a conven- 
tion ground. It was so. I tried to whistle 
"Dixie" once or twice in that Valley 
of Golan Ra, but I gave it up. That spot 
was too unhealthy for whistling. 

We were fixing our tents one afternoon 
when a real specter came down from the 
hills above that valley. He was a 
Burmese monk, and he was a fright. 
Body o' me! Yes! He was naked except 
for a dirty waist-cloth; his hair stood out 
around his head like a thorny halo, and 
his finger-nails were twelve inches long. 
He was in keeping with the surroundings 
all right. He was just the sort of appa- 
rition you would expect to run across in a 
place like that. 


MASTERSON spoke to him in the 
Malay lingo, and he replied in English. 

Good English too. Said he was a Bud- 
dhist monk from Moulmein, and he lived 
in a little cave high up in the sandstone 
rocks. 

* And why do you stay in this place?" 
I asked. 

“Te is a sacred place," he answered. 
“Buddha rested here on the way to the 
Temple of Paklan.” 


“Huh!” I said. “Buddha must have 
done nothing else but rest. I’ve seen 
about two hundred bo-trees that mark 
places where he squatted.” 

“But there is more than a bo-tree 
here," said the monk. 

"Why, what's here?" I asked. 

“The Man-eater of Golan Ra," he 
answered quietly. 

Now I think that Masterson had heard 
something of that man-eater before the 
monk mentioned him. I'm nearly sure he 
had. The moment the apparition men- 
tioned the thing, Masterson dropped his 
specimen-box and came closer to the 
freak. His eyes were mighty scared- 
looking too. 

* Did that happen here?" he asked. 

The freak nodded his head. “It hap- . 
pened right here," he murmured. 

“Let the story loose," I said. “I have 
never heard it." Afterward I was sorry 
that I had asked that greasy monk to 
tell the yarn, but feeling sorry for an 
action does no good. 


"THAT fakirwassomestor -teller. Holy 
St. Christopher! wasn't he! That yarn 
went into my brain through every hair 
I had in my head. He chanted it like a 
Batta chanting a war-song, and I just 
gasped as I sat on the hot sand and 
listened. Masterson was pop-eyed, too. 
That monk was a devil of a story- 
teller. 

He said that Buddha had rested at that 
lace on his way to the Temple of 
Paklan. Budd was tired, mighty tired. 
He sat down in the shade to rest himself, 
and while he was sitting there a big, 
man-eating tiger came down from the 
sandstone ridges and peeped at him from 
behind a thorn-bush. Peeped at Buddha, 
mind you! 

Do you know that funny music the 
orchestra grinds out when they want 
to give the audience cold shivers deum its 
back? Well, that monk could do that 
stunt with his voice. Wow! couldn't he 
just! He soft-pedaled on the descriptive 
usiness concerning that tiger peeking 
round the bush till he had Masterson 
and me rubbering at the stunted cactus 
clumps, thinking that another tiger might 
be peeping at us. The Oriental is the 
greatest story-teller in the world. He 
puts shadows into his stories, and those 
shadow masses stir your imagination 
just the way it should be stirred. And that 
fakir in the Valley of Golan Ra was the 
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boss of all the narrators we had ever met. 
That tiger liked the look of Buddha. 
Buddha was fat, and the tiger was hun- 
gry. The brute was a bit of a gourmet, 
and he had grown tired of eating skinny 
Negritos. They gave him indigestion. 
He licked his chops as he watched the 
fat saint mumbling his prayers, and he 
breathed so excitedly that old Buddha 
heard him and looked up. 

The tiger sort of grinned at Buddha, 
but Buddha took no notice. He was busy 
thinking out some mighty big problems, 
and he had no time for grinning at tigers. 
That’s what the fakir said. The boss 
monk in the Temple of Paklan had been 
grafting a little, and the saint was 
thinking out a plan to fix him. 

That greasy monk was an actor of the 
first water. Wow! wasn’t he a dandy! 
He put up a piece of rock to represent 
Buddha, while he took the part of Mr. 
Tiger, and all the time he was pouring 
out the descriptive matter. 


‘THE tiger came out from behind the 
bush and walked forward a little. He 
thought that Buddha might be a little 
short-sighted. That brute had been 
in the habit of seeing Malays and 
Negritos bolt in every direction when he 
poked his head around a corner, and he 
was just a little bit surprised to see old 
Budd still juggling with his prayer-cord. 
It hurt his vanity to see a respectable old 
gentleman ignore him completely, and 
he gave a little growl to show the saint 
that he was a real full-grown specimen 
of a hill tiger. 

That. growl annoyed Buddha. At 
least; the fakir said that it annoyed him. 
The tiger had a breath, and the growl 
sent the odor of that breath under the 
saint’s nose. He stopped praying and 
waved the tiger away, but the tiger's 
stomach was troubling him too much at 
that moment. Buddha looked fat and 
sweet to him. He crept a little closer, 
and the saint got mad. I'm just telling 
what that monk told to Masterson and 
myself in the Valley of Golan Ra. 

“Go back!" said Buddha, but the tiger 
only drew his lips back in a sneer. I 
guess he thought that Buddha was having 
a little joke before he handed in his 
checks. 

"Go back to the hills!" 
saint. "Go back at once!" 

But that tiger had no word like retreat 
in his dictionary. Not much. He just 
walloped his ribs furiously with the end 
of his tail and crouched on his haunches 
before making a spring at the saint. 

Buddha was as cool as a mudfish 
according to the story of the monk. He 
just eyed the tiger, and the tiger returned 
the stare. That fool brute was wondering 
why Buddha didn’t pick up his gown and 
bolt across the sand. That was what the 
Negritos used to do, and it always 
amused the tiger to do a little run after 
them before making an evening meal 
off them. 

"Now," said Buddha, “if you spring 
you will be sorry, very sorry.” 

The tiger, so the monk reckoned, 
stiffened his muscles and licked his chops. 
Buddha's threats didn’t frighten him 
much. He gave one little growl as a 
signal to himself to be ready, another 
little growl as a signal to be steady, 
and when he gave the third little growl 


cried the 





He was just the sort of apparition you would expect to run across 
in a place like that 


he lifted himself into the air. But 
Buddha did something at that moment. 
Mind you, this part of the yarn is not 
mine, I'm only telling what the monk 
said in that dead Valley of Golan Ra. 
And that monk was a champion at telling 
a story. When he got up to the part 
where the tiger was going to hop at 
Buddha, he had us fairly creepy with 
curiosity. Yes, sir! That was no bit of 
fiction as far as he was concerned. It 
was twenty-two carat gospel, and that 
was why he was able to make us shiver 
like frozen hoboes when he got to the 
climax. 

“Yes, yes," gasped Masterson, “what 
happened then?” 


"Why," said the monk, sinking his 
voice till it was only a whisper, ‘when 
Buddha lifted his hand the tiger's spring 
was arrested. He stopped in mid-air. 
It was as if he were petrified instantly, 
and as Buddha continued to pray the 
old man-eater was turned slowly to 
bronze. Into bronze, sirs. He became a 
piece of statuary, his body erect, his fore 
paws stretched out, and only the pads 
of his hind feet on the ground.” 

I don’t know whether it was the sur- 
roundings that made us scared, or whether 
it was the manner in which that fakir 


.told the story, but when he finished we 


were pop-eyed. Wow! Yes! There was 
never a story-teller like that Buddhist 
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monk, and there was never a place that 
fitted so well as a background for a yarn 
of that character as that weird Valley 
of Golan Ra. 

Masterson didn’t speak for a few 
minutes after the freak had finished his 
story, then he moistened his lips and 
put a question. 

“Where is the tiger that was turned 
into bronze?" he asked. 

I expected that monk to say that 
someone had stolen that statue, but I 
fot a surprise—a mighty big surprise. 

e just turned and waved his skinny 
hand toward a patch of thorn that was 
about five hundred yards away, and said 
simply, “He is out there." 

It's hard to make anyone feel what 
we felt in that wilderness. Curtis, the 
American consul, understood, but he 
had been fourteen years in that God- 
forsaken country. 

* Show him to us," said Masterson. 


I? WAS dusk then, the curious tropical 

dusk that comes down like a purple veil 
before the thick night swoops down. The 
monk started to walk toward that patch 
of thorn, and Masterson and I followed. 
Masterson was all nerves at that mo- 
ment. The day had affected him more 
than it had affected me. That air was 
like opium to him, and after he had 
listened to the story he walked like a 
man in a dream. If anyone could have 
canned that atmosphere of Golan Ra, 
they could have sold it to dope fiends. 
It was one of the most peculiar spots I 
had ever seen. "There are thousands of 
places in the tropics that look unhealthy 
and feel unhealthy, but the Valley of 
Golan Ra was vicious. I don't know if 
I make my meaning clear by saying 
that. Curtis understood when I told him 
about it. 

“I know the atmosphere," he said. 
“Its poisonous. The country has been 
left too much to itself, and it doesn't 
want a white man near." 

The consul was right. That valley 
didn't want Masterson or me. The 
monk fitted into the surroundings, but 
we didn't. We knew it, but we followed 
that fakir across the sand that was still 
so hot that you felt it through the soles 
of your shoes, and so dry that you could 
hear a lizard rustling through it twenty 
feet away. 

The monk circled the clump of cactus 
and stunted camei’s-thorn, then he stopped 
and pointed with his thin hand. 

“There he is," he whispered. ‘There 
is the Man-eater of Golan Ra!” 

Body o’ me! I got a shock when I 
looked at the spot he pointed out. The 
sight ve saw hit us so hard that we 
stopped in our tracks with our mouths 
open. I know a little about tigers, so 
does Masterson, but the man who 
modeled the big bronze tiger at Golan 
Ra knew more about tigers than all the 
naturalists between Penang and Phila- 
delphia. That's the truth. The Kachins 
of ener Burma tell of the tiger-men 
who live and hunt with the tigers, and 
the man who made that statue must 


have been one of that breed. He must 
have lived with tigers. He must have 
watched them till he knew every 
muscle in their bodies. Wow! Wow! 


Wow! Whar a statue it was! It flamed 
with life. That was the genius in it. 


Genius! Why, when we came in front of 
that thing we stepped aside in fear! 

Someone will cry about Antoine Louis 
Barye when they read this. Barye never 
did anything like that. Never! I’ve seen 
a lot of Barye’s work, but I have never 
seen anything like that tiger. Holy St. 
Christopher! No! Barye’s tiger in the 
Tuileries is not to be compared with that 
brute in the wastes of Golan Ra. Barye’s 
stuff is dead. That tiger in the valley 
between the hills was so full of life that 
you crouched instinctively as you came 
in front of him. 

Ididn’t wonder about the Buddha 
yarn being woven about that beast. Not 
much! It was beyond the intelligence of 
those hill tribes to think that an artist 
modeled that thing. They gambled on 
supernatural influence, and of course 
they picked Buddha. Anyone with the 
smallest particle of imagination would 
think that the brute had been turned 
into bronze as he was about to spring. 

Masterson looked at me, and swallowed 
like a pelican. In the dim light the thing 
looked uncanny. It did so. And that 
walking bag of bones knew that he had 
handed us a surprise packet. 

“In the night,” he said, turning to 
Masterson, “‘he is very lonely. He calls 
to the tigers in the hills, and they come 
down and keep him company.” 

“Who calls?" I snapped. 

“Buddha’s tiger," said the monk. 
“He calls to his brothers up in the sand- 
stone ridges, and they come down to 
him. There are a hundred tigers here 
every night." 

The East is a curious place. I wanted 
to laugh, and I couldn't laugh. I thought 
I could rid myself of the irritating fear 
that gripped me if I were able to ridicule 
that old naked fool’s story, but I couldn't 
raise a grin. The look of that tiger choked 
back any laughs that I tried to put 
forward. 


MASTERSON stooped and looked 
for tracks in the sand, then he looked 
at me with a stupid look on his face. The 
atmosphere of that valley had played the 
mischief with Masterson’s nerves. He 
looked like a man who has been hit 
with a sand-bag. 

“They come every night,” murmured 
the monk. “They come down to him 
when he cries." 

“Huh,” I grunted, "they're real oblig- 
ing tigers, ain't they?" I don't know 
whether the story or the place upset my 
courage, but I was scared—scared in 
that curious way when your courage 


seems to be penned in a corner fighting: 


against a fear that you can't get a grip on. 

“Do you know that no harm can come 
to one who is near him?" asked the 
monk. 

“How?” I growled. 

“If anyone places his hand on him 
and cries out to Buddha, no harm can 
come to him," he answered. “No tiger 
will touch him. The Holy Buddha has 
willed it so. Only a few days ago a 
Malay, pursued by a tiger, rushed down 
here from the hills and touched. the 
statue. When he did so the tiger that 
was pursuing him ran away." 

You would think that a remark of that 
kind would make us laugh, but it didn't. 
It was getting dark, and that place had 
a look that chilled our blood. But we 


didn’t want to show the white feather in 
front of that dirty Buddhist monk. Not 
much! We had picked up our rifles 
when leaving the camp: it isn’t safe to 
wander round without a gun in those hills, 
and when that fakir told the story about 
the tigers coming down from the hills 
I got a fool notion into my head to draw 
his bluff. 

Masterson must have got the same idea 
at the exact moment I pounced on it. 
He looked around at a couple of stunted 
trees that were about twenty yards from 
the statue, and then looked at me. 

“We might wait and see if there is any 
truth in the yarn,” he said. “I mean the 
tale about the tigers coming down from 
the hills.” 

“Sure,” I answered. “We'll wait by 
all means.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked 
the monk. 


“WERE going to stay around and 
see this tiger gathering,” I said. 
"We'll build a platform between those 
two stunted trees.” 

“Can I stay?” he asked quietly. 

“Stay if you like," said Masterson. 
** Help us get some timber together.” 

Masterson and I worked like madmen 
collecting timber to build a platform 
between those two small trees, and the 
monk helped us without speaking. And 
all the time it was getting darker in that 
valley. Darker? Why, it was that dark 
when we finished the perch that we felt 
as if we were crawling through something 
tangible as we climbed onto the platform 
we had hurriedly put together. 

We couldn’t see the bronze tiger, but 
we seemed to feel him. That’s a curious 
way of putting it, but it’s the only way 
that can explain our sensations. That 
piece of work had made a mighty funny 
impression on us, and we could easily 
understand how stories had sprung up 
about it. In that dreary waste of sand 
and stunted thorn-bush that tiger seemed 
to be the only thing alive. Alive, mind 
you! The rocks were dead, the hills were 
dead, the cactus and stunted trees, and 
even the monk, looked as if they held 
on to existence by the skin of their teeth, 
as the saying is, but the tiger seemed to 
flame with life. 

Genius is a wonderful thing. They 
tell a story in the Shan states of a man 
who made a hamadryad that was so won- 
derfully lifelike that the natives died 
with fear after looking at it, and I could 
believe that story after seeing the Tiger 
of Golan Ra. He was alive to that greasy 
monk. Body o' me! Yes! Right in my 
heart I knew that the fakir worshiped the 
thing, and as we crouched on the shaky 
platform between the two trees I knew 
that he was staring toward the spot 
where the tiger stood. 

“Jes devilish quiet," muttered Mas- 
terson, after we had been squatting 
there for about an hour. 

“Quiet?” I growled. “I’m praying for 
an earthquake to come along and burst 
this infernal silence." 

Wow! wasn'tit quiet! I guess we could 
have heard a British-India steamer 
hoot in the Bay of Bengal if that silence 
strata had run all the way to the coast. 
‘That was how it seemed to me. And every 
minute of that terrific silence seemed to 
act like a vise that was squeezing out of 
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me everything that was human and 
vital. I don’t know whether it was that 
way with Masterson, but I had to wriggle 
my limbs occasionally just to rid myself 
of the belief that I was becoming petrified. 
We were on that platform about four 
hours before anything happened. Then 
matters began to get lively. The monk 
touched our sleeves with his long fingers, 
and we put our best ears to the breeze. 


"They're coming," whispered the 
fakir. 

"Who?" gasped Masterson. 

“The tigers,’ breathed the monk. 


“I can hear them coming down from the 
hills. When they get on the sand, 
Buddha's tiger will cry out to them." 

I felt inclined to knock that freak off 
the platform when he said that. I felt 
that we had done a foolish thing in 
waiting round that place, and I blamed 
the monk for making us build that perch. 
A kind of fear gripped me at that moment 
that I had never experienced before. 
Never! 

A nigger can hear a tiger long before a 
white man can hear him, and it was some 
minutes before I heard a noise. Masterson 
heard them before I did. He was crouched 
close to me, and I felt his muscles stiffen 
with excitement. Masterson was all 
nerves, just then. The atmosphere of 
that valley, together with the story of 
the monk, had upset him completely. 

“They're coming,” he breathed. 
“They’re coming." 

“Hush,” I whispered. “Be quiet.” 

In the tremendous silence that. was 
over that place, my skin seemed to feel 
the soft padding of those brutes approach- 
ing. Tigers? Of course they were tigers! 
And you can understand how it struck us 
after listening to the story that the freak 
had told. I pictured him grinning in the 
darkness. here is nothing pleases a 
nigger better than to get the laugh on a 
white man, and that fakir had sensed 
our skepticism when he unbottled that 
yarn. 

I gripped my rifle and peered over the 
edge of the platform into the darkness 
that heaved beneath us like masses of 
black cotton wadding. Wow! wasn’t it 
dark! And out of that infernal thick 
night came little snuffles and snarls that 
made me put a few pertinent questions 
to myself. 

“What brings them to this spot?" I 
asked myself. ‘‘Why the deuce do they 
come down from the hills to the bronze 
statue? What fakery is at the bottom 
of it?" 

Just as I was trying to puzzle the mat- 
ter out, the monk gripped my arm and 
brought his mouth close to my face. 

* Now Buddha's tiger will cry out to 
them," he whispered. "Listen!" 

I got a chill down my spinal column 
when he said that. I was listening with 
every inch of my skin. I wanted to hear 
that cry. That naked monk had me 
scared right down to my shoes, and I 
knew that Masterson was just as bad. 
Mind you, Masterson had plenty of grit 
at most times, but all his grit had been 
sucked out of him by the surroundings 
on that evening at Golan Ra. 

“Listen!” whispered the monk. “Now 
he will cry out to them to let them know 
that he is lonely.” 

The fakir timed it exactly. The cry 
came at the moment he finished speak- 


ing. It split the silence like a pro- 
jectile of sound, and it nearly made Mas- 
terson leap from the platform. It was a 
scream with a point to it. It knocked me 
so silly that I couldn’t think of a thing. 

“Did you hear?" whispered the monk. 
“Buddha’s tiger is calling." 

I tried to answer that freak, but I 
couldn't. That scream had paralyzed 
my tongue. I damned myself for nine 
different kinds of a fool as I crouched 
waiting. I knew how Masterson was. 
He was about eighteen degrees worse 
than I was. 

I peered into that darkness, feeling 
mighty angry and mighty foolish. I 
pushed the rifle over the edge of the plat- 
form and waited for something that 
would let me know where one of those 
brutes was prowling. 

The monk sensed what I was about to 
do, and his long fingers clutched my arm. 
“Don’t!” he whispered. “Don’t! You 
will annoy Buddha’s tiger if you shoot his 
kinsfolk here. Listen! He is calling 
again." 

That cry came again, and I was as stupid 
as a stuffed mongoose. My, didn't it 
chill me! I wanted to let fly at one of the 
brutes that snufflled and snarled in 
the dark, just because I thought that the 
report of the rifle would bring back my 
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courage. Noise is a great spine-stiffener 
for the noise-maker, I can tell you. 

“Let him cry!" I gasped, and as I spoke 
the cry went up again. It was an animal's 
cry, but it was a cry of fear that would 
chill the heart of a road agent. 

“Don’t shoot!" cried the monk. 
“Don’t!” 

He made a grab at my arm, but I 
pushed him back. A huge pair of emer- 
alds appeared under the tree at that in- 
stant and I let fly. 

Body o' me! Didn't that shot start a 
rumpus! I'd give a few dollars to know 
how many tigers were around that statue. 
Just to satisfy my own curiosity, that's 
all. Those hills are famous for tigers, and 
it was some convention that had assem- 
bled there. You bet it was. 

Masterson was pretty funky just then. 
I was scared, but ke was clean out of his 
wits with fright. I was looking for 
another pair of green eyes to help my 
courage a bit, but he reached over 
and gripped my shoulder. 

“Let them alone!" he gasped. “Let 
them alone!” f 

“Shucks!” I spluttered, and just at 
that moment I caught sight of another 
pair of blazing emeralds, and I let fly. 

Suffering sinners! Didn't I get a shock 
when I banged at him! That tiger must 





That greasy monk .was an actor! 


He took the part of Mr. Tiger 
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Those hills are famous for tigers, and it was some convention that had assembled there 


have been as big as the bronze statue. 
He must have been. The bullet stirred his 
temper, and the brute sprang at us. 

He couldn't reach that platform, 
but he did as much damage as if he 
had reached it. The big brute cannoned 
against one of the stunted trees, and the 
trunk of that tree had been bored through 
by the teredo ant! My hair prickled 
mighty badly as I felt that heavy brute 
strike it. The tree started to crack near 
the ground, and with a dickens of a hub- 
bub the timbers of the platform, Master- 
son, the mad monk, and myself flopped 
heavily to the sand! 

A piece of timber walloped me on the 
back of the head as I struck the ground, 
and I guess it was some minutes before 
I regained consciousness. It might have 
been an hour for all I know. I tried to get 
up, but I couldn't. I listened to see if I 
could hear the tigers, but there wasn’t a 
sound. Something had stampeded the 
brutes at the moment the platform fell, 
and they had bolted for the hills. I was 
just wondering what had become of 
Masterson and the monk when their 
voices came out of the silence, and I 
listened. You bet I did. When I told 
this part of the story to Curtis, the 
American consul, he nodded his head and 
told me about Masterson’s grandmother. 
I guess Curtis was right. If she was a 
Shan-Talok woman, a night like that was 
the kind to bring the breeding out of 
him. Do you know what that brace 
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were doing? They were praying to 
Buddha at the very top of their lungs. 

“Keep your hands on the tiger and 
pray!” shouted the monk. “Don’t take 
vour hands from him. He has saved you 
from the tigers as the Holy One willed.” 

I tried to crawl toward them, but that 
smash on the back of the head was too 
much for me. I fainted away again, and 
as I fell on the sand I heard Masterson 
repeating a singsong prayer that the 
Buddhist priest was chanting through his 
nose. 

It was dawn when I came to my senses. 
I lifted myself up and stared about me, 
but there were no signs of Masterson and 
the monk. That big bronze tiger stood 
up in the dawnlight with his paws 
stretched out in front of him, but the 
fakir and his convert, they had both 
cleared out. 

“Took him away before dawn, so that 
he wouldn’t see anything,” I muttered, 
and then I dragged myself over to the 
statue. 


I* WAS mighty plain to me what brought 
those brutes from the hills when I reached 
the bronze tiger. There had been a little 
feast there if I could judge by the look of 
things. Some confederate of that greasy 
monk had sneaked up in the darkness 
and left a live gibbon tied to the statue, 
and it was that gibbon that had howled 
when he knew the tigers were on him. 
He had kept quiet till he knew that they 


had winded him. I guess that little feast 
had been spread for them every night 
for months, so the monk had a sure guess 
when he told his little story to us. 

That’s mighty near all I have to tell. 
Two weeks afterward I found the empty 
cave where the monk used to live. Under 
a stone near the door was a note from 
Masterson asking me to tell his employers 
at Washington that he had thrown up his 
job. That was all. A leprous Negrito 
told me that Masterson and the monk had 
gone to a Buddhist temple farther up the 
mountains, and I let him go. I had 
enough of those hills. 

I told Masterson’s boss in Washington 
that he had thrown the collecting job. 
The boss was a big fat man, so I didn't 
bother telling him the story of that night 
at Golan Ra. 

“Thrown it?" he cried... * Why, there's 
no one out there who could give him more 
money than what we were giving him. 
Do you think there is?" 

“Search me!" I said, and with that I 
left him there to puzzle the matter over. 
He wouldn't have believed me if I told 
him everything. But Curtis the consul 
believed it. He took me to the club, gave 
me a meal, a peg of brandy, and a suit of 
drill. And he said that the yarn dripped 
truth. But Curtis had been out there long 
enough to understand the country and to 
know what effect the atmosphere of a 
place like Golan Ra would have on a man 
who had a dash of color in his blood, 
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HE recent hunt for a Mone 
Trust ended on February 28th 
with the presentation to Congress 
of a good-sized “bag” of findings. 

What was in it? As far as the existence 
of a bona fide trust—that is, an agree- 
ment between persons and concerns to 
get unto themselves the control of all 
the money and credit in the country—is 
concerned, it declared nothing of the kind 
existed. "It would, of course, be ab- 
surd,” says the report, “to suggest that 
control of the bulk of the widely distrib- 
uted wealth of a great nation can be 
corralled by any set of men." But it 
did declare that it was satisfied from the 
proofs submitted that there existed an 
identity and community of interests be- 
tween a few leaders of finance which had 
brought about in recent years a “great 
and rapidly growing concentration of 
money and credit." 

The skeleton of this concentration, or 
“Money Trust," was sketched in the last 
number of the magazine. It was a loose- 
jointed enough affair to look at. At few, 

. Y any, points was it so knit that the 

parts could not act alone. Judging, how- 
ever, from what generally happens in 
human undertakings, when men and 
women pool their interests more or less, 
one would say that the attempt of any 
one of these parts to act alone or in oppo- 
sition to the desire of the others would 
probably cause irritation, and might bring 
on war. It is obvious that the strength 
and the profit of the whole group will be 
served by continued coöperation. 

The work of the Pujo Committee was 
not confined, however, to building up the 
skeleton of the “Money Trust." It went 
rather fully into the operations of two 
great financial institutions. which work 
more or less in conjunction with it: the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New 
York Clearing House. The relation par- 
ticularly of the former of these to the 
allied banks can perhaps be best made 
clear by studying certain activities of the 
banks themselves. At the same time 
such a study gives one the reason for the 
“Money Trust”; how it has come to be; 
a better idea of what its so-called “ power" 
and “menace” are. 

What does the "Money Trust" do? 
First, principally and most important, it 
raises money these days for financing 
"Big Business." It is unnecessary fully to 
review here the great sums which! have 
been demanded in the last two decades for 
railroads, public utilities and trusts. There 
have been several railroad bond issues 
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of $100,000,000. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company has recently an- 
nounced one of $70,000,000. The New York 
traction companies are planning issues 
of $220,000,000. The recent operations of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad in and around 
New York called: for some $200,000,000. 
"This great and increasing business of 
investment is the natural concern of 
banks, since it is with the banks that 
those who produce deposit what they 
earn, and through them that they invest 
what they save. It is in the handling of 
this money that the concentration of 
banks, investigated by the Pujo Com- 
mittee, has come about. Gradually the 
machinery for working together has in- 
creased until we have what we have to- 
day—an aggregation which the Committee 
found was largely monopolizing the great 
financial transactions of the country, and 
had the power to extend or withhold 
credit from important business enter- 
prises. It should be noted, however, that 
no example of the abuse of this power 
appears anywhere in the report. 

The process of raising money now em- 
ployed was described to the Committee 

y one of its most interesting witnesses, 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, senior member of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, one of the lead- 
ing firms in the “ Eighteen Group," which 
we saw last month makes the core of the 
“Money Trust.” Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany is a very good type both in its 
affiliations and its activities of the institu- 
tions which the Committee were studying. 
The chart shows that one or more mem- 
bers of the firm—there are seven of them 
—sit on the boards of six New York 
banks and trust companies, one insurance 
company, three railroad systems, one ex- 
press company, and one producing and 
trading company. The total capitaliza- 
tion of these twelve corporations, in the 
management of which Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company are concerned, is over $3,000,- 
000,000. Their stock holdings in other 
banks are numerous. According to a 
report to the Committee, in November, 
1912, stock in thirty-three different banks 
in the United States was held by or for the 
firm and its members. These banks ex- 
tended literally from Boston to San 
Francisco. 

The principal business of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Company is raising money for rail- 
roads and corporations. In the last 
five years, the firm reported to the 
Committee, it had purchased from thirty- 
seven different interstate corporations, 
either alone or jointly with others, 


over $938,000,000 worth of securities. 
In a good many cases they had taken the 
totalissue. In this amount there was not 
included the participations they had re- 
ceived from others. Its chief associates 
are naturally the gentlemen in the “Eight- 
een Group" — J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Kidder, Peabody & Company, the National 
City Bank and the First National Bank. 

“The way we do our business," Mr. 
Schiff told the Committee, “is this: We 
always first contract with a railroad com- 
pany, or a corporation if it is not a rail- 
road company, that has securities to sell. 
When we have contracted with them and 
obligated ourselves to purchase a certain 
amount of securities or issue of securities, 
we form an underwriting syndicate which 
shares the risk of the business with us. 
We take the risk first and the underwriter 
afterward shares it with us. It is the 
obligation of the underwriting syndicate 
to take the securities, if we do not sell 
them. : 

“So far as our underwriting syndicates 
go—every house has its own methods and 
customs— but so far as our underwriting 
syndicates go, it is practically exclusively 
composed of firms, corporations and our 
foreign correspondents. We do not, as a 
rule, offer participation in our syndicates 
to individuals. 

“The participation is in the form of 
an offer. Anybody has a right to decline. 
Sometimes they are invited to make 
applications without stating any amount. 

e do not state any amount in many 
cases, but they are asked to apply for 
participation. Some accept and apply, 
and some decline. Sometimes we offer 
certain amounts, and it is for the—you 
may call him the allottee—to accept or 
decline the amount offered to him. In 
smaller bonds we invite no participation 
at all; in larger bonds we invite a larger 
ist. 

Mr. Schiff went on to say that the list 
in their concern from which they selected 
their participants numbered from seventy- 
five to one hundred and twenty-five, and 
included banking houses and corporations 
in other cities. These connections, he 
said, were not “‘standing alliances,” but 
“alliances for the occasion.” 

The point was raised as to whether a 
banking house which had made the first 
great issue for a corporation would expect 
to handle its finances permanently. 
Would any other banking houses think 
of competing for a new issue? Mr. Schiff 
put it this way: “It is not good form 
to create unreasonable interference or 
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Exterior and interior of the Consolidated Ex- 
change at 36 Beaver Street,- New York City 


Miguel E. De Aguero 
The president of the Consolidated Stock Exchange 


competition. A large banking house or 
small banking house—there is no differ- 
ence between a large one and a small 
one—should respect itself. After the ne- 
gotiation has once been begun, it should 
not endeavor to get it away from some- 
body else. That is not what I call ethics, 
but it is done.” 

Mr. Schiff said that his house was the 
recognized bankers of the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific and that he did 
not believe that any banking house of the 
standing of J. P. Morgan & Company 
would accept the offer of the Union Pacific 
Company to negotiate its securities while 
it was in the hands of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. 

Of course what that all amounts to is 


Exchange 


that the banking houses have 
their own clients, and the effort 
to get a client away is looked 
on in bank circles exactly in 
the same manner as it would 
be anywhere else. The woman 
resents the effort of another 
woman to get her cook, the 
publisher the effort of a rival 
publisher to take away one 
that he considers his author. 
There seems to be no difference. 

All of the machinery of an 
Issuing Operation was brought 
out vividly in the testimony 
by an inquiry into the history 
of certain securities which first appeared 
on the market last fall. It should be 
said in advance that these securities were 
of a more speculative character than those 
handled by the houses in the “Eighteen 
Group." It seems that a few months ago 
there was brought to the attention of a 
New York banking house—not one, as it 
happens, in our “Money Trust” group, 
though one that shares in many of the 
issues, at least, of Kuhn, Loeb & Com- 
pany—a proposition to put together two 
old oil companies of California, forming 
one to be called the California Petroleum 
Company. This company was to be 
capitalized at $32,500,000, $17,500,000 
preferred, $15,000,000 common. On Sep- 
tember 16th, William Salomon & Com- 


The Consolidated charges half as much commission as the Stock 
between the two there has always been ill feeling 


pany, the bankers whose attention had 
been called to the proposed promotion, 
received an offer—which they accepted— 
of $10,000,000 of the preferred and $7,- 
572,845 of the common stock, all for the 
sum of $8,215,662 in cash. This offer 
mentioned the fact that the company into 
which they were buying had not then 
been organized, but “was to be" under 
the laws of Virginia. 

What was done with the purchase was 
told to the Committee by Mr. George 
Henry, the member of Salomon & Com- 
pany who had charge of the matter. 
Before the purchase was made three part- 
ners had been selected by the firm to aid 
in handling it. These were Lewisohn 
Brothers, Hallgarten & Company, and one 





other, the name of which Mr. 
would not divulge. 

When pressed by Mr. Untermeyer for 
the reason of his refusal, Mr. Henry said, 

“Because we told them at the time that 
their names would not appear publicly in 
the transaction. It is a matter of more 
or less common knowledge, I think, as 
to who the house was, but their name 
was not to appear publicly, and I do not 
feel at liberty to disclose it. It is a very 
common matter, as you know, in Wall 
Street, Mr. Untermeyer, where certain 
people have assumed public responsibility 
for a deal and others have not, others 
having a silent participation in the trans- 
action, where their name does not appear. 
That was the case." 

On September 21st the arrangement 
between the four firms was completed. 
They now had on their hands $10,000,000 
of the preferred stock and a little over 
$7,500,000 of the common stock of the 
company. According to Mr. Henry, a 

eod. aan operations now took place 
ae eed : 

“The first thing we did was to form 
two syndicates, or rather one in this 
country, and sell to a foreign syndicate 
a certain amount of stock. We formed 
a syndicate in this country to take 
$5,000,000 of preferred and $2,500,000 
of common for $5,000,000 plus the ac- 
crued dividend on the preferred. stock, 
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and we also sold to a London syndicate 
the same amount, $5,000,000 of preferred 
and $2,500,000 of common, for $5,000,000 
plus the accrued dividend on the pre- 
ferred.” As one can see this was a very 
profitable operation. They had paid 
$8,215,662 for the stock which they 
had sold for $10,000,000; that is, they 
now had a profit of $1,784,338 in cash 
and some 25,000 shares of common stock 
of a par value of $100 still to play 
with. 

The syndicate in this country was 
made up by the bank managers and in- 
cluded 104 participants, themselves in- 
cluded. The names of the participants 
Mr. Henry would not give out. “The 
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Probably the most important financial institution in the world 
the average annual turnover has been nearly fifteen and a half billions of dollars 


relation between the bank and his client, 
while they are not perhaps privileged 
relations, such as those that exist between 
a lawyer and his client or the doctor and 
his patient,” he told the Committee, “are 
nevertheless confidential, and it is recog- 
nized by all honorable and decent business 
men that they should not tell the names 
of their customers unless compelled to 
do so.” 

It came out, however, under question- 
ing, that twenty-four officers of banks, 
and three national banks, took part in the 
syndicate. Although Mr. Henry refused 
to divulge the names, an "exhibit" pub- 
lished by the Committee shows that one 
of the banks was the National City.* It 
subscribed for $500,000 of the stock. 
Whether any officers of the National City 

* In the listyof its syndicate and joint accounts for 
the purchase and sale of securities for the last five years 
furnished the Pujo Committee by the National City 
Bank of New York is this entry: "California Petroleum 
Corporation stock syndicate, September 23, 1912, 
$500,000 participation in $5,000,000 subscription for the 


purchase of $5,000,000 of preferred stock and $2,500,000 
of common stock." 


Bank participated in the 
syndicate or not the testi- 
mony did not show. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Henry, 
however, it is not unusual 
for both the bank and its 
officers to participate. 
Now here is an interest- 
ing point—one that be- 
wilders. All of these 104 
participants had been no- 
tified that they were to be 
allowed to take such and 
such amounts of stock, 
but before Mr. Henry's 
firm, which was managing 
the syndicate, had re- 
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In the past decade 


ceived from the participants 
their consent to take the stock 
offered them, it had all been 
sold to the public. It had also 
been sold at a profit, a very 
good profit. “The stock was 
all sold,” says the report of the 
Pujo Committee, “at an ad- 
vance of nearly $500,000 abov« 
the price at which it was under- 
written on the day it was de- 
livered to the bankers, October 
2, 1912, and before any appre- 
ciable number of the syndicate 
had accepted the offers of par- 
ticipation. Thus nearly all 
the underwriters, including the bank 
officers, got their profits without having 
made any commitment; and none of them 
put up any money or had to take any 
stock." 

What this means concretely is this: 
The managers had written to the National 
City Bank, we will say, that they would 
allow them $500,000 worth of stock in 
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New York Stock Exchange on Broad Street, 
just off Wall Street, and almost opposite the 
famous banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
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James B. Mabon 
The president of the New York Stock Exchange 


the syndicate. Before the National City 
Bank had replied—if it was as slow as 
some of the 104 were—Mr. Henry was 
able to send them a check for $50,000! 
The original partners in this pretty and 
rapid operation were now left with some 
25,000 shares of common stock of the 
California Petroleum Company on hand. 
It was necessary to make a market for 
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Chart showing sales of common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation as compared with the num- 
ber of shares transferred in the company's books. 
The upper line shows the number of shares sold on 
tbe Exchange. The lower, the actual stock trans- 
fer. Theentire listed stock has been sold five times 
over each year on the average. 


this and the stock generally, and to do 
this they sought the help of probably the 
"greatest financial institution in the 
world," an institution which, according 
to a former president, Mr. Frank Knight 
Sturgis, sa it part of its business 
to bring securities before the commu- 
nity, "create an interest" in them—the 
New York Stock Exchange. But to 
understand clearly how Mr. Henry could 
get help from the Stock Exchange in 
creating a market for his oil stock, it is 
necessary to consider that organization. 
It is a unique concern, having many of 
the characteristics of a gentlemen's club. 
Like a club it is entirely self-governed. 
Like a club it alone decides who can be 
admitted to membership. For forty-five 
years the membership of the Stock Ex- 
change has been what it now is— 1,100. 
Only death, expulsion or resignation makes 
room for a new member, and the appli- 
cant has to undergo a severe scrutiny, 
as well as pay a round sum for his seat. 
In 1869 a seat cost about $13,000, to- 
day it costs around $50,000. They have 
been sold as high as $95,coo. Not 
all of these 1,100 members are active— 
probably not over 400 or 500—a large 
number are gentlemen of fortune, like 
the Rockefellers and the Goulds. There 
are perhaps 150 non-resident members. 
The privileges which come from member- 
ship are those of buying and selling for a 
commission the stocks and bonds which 
the governing board permits to be listed 
on the Exchange. That it is a valuable 
privilege is obvious, when one considers 
the volume of business done. In the last 
ten years the annual sale of stock has 
averaged nearly 200,000,000 shares, a 
business counting up to some $15,500,- 
000,000. To this sum must be added 
bond sales amounting to some $800,000,- 
ooo. It is farand away the biggest market 
for securities which exists in this country, 
and the prices which are made on its floor 
are accepted as the true value of the 
security the world over; even the courts 
and comptrollers of currency recognize 
them as authoritative. Naturally, recog- 
nition of a new security by such a body 
is of the utmost value, while the refusal to 
list a security or the removing of one from 
the list places it immediately under sus- 
picion. 

Now to have given the Stock Exchange 
the place it holds in the finances of the 
world and at the same rime to have kept 
it for forty-hve years what it is—a private 
non-incorporated body of 1,100 men— 
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has not been a simple task. Naturally 
there have been others who have felt that 
they would like to buy and sell stocks 
and bonds in New York and have seen 
no reason why they should not do so, but 
the attitude of the Exchange toward such 
ambition has been one of frank and active 
hostility. 

The Produce Exchange, an incorpo- 
rated body with a charter allowing it to 
sell stocks, attempted once to exercise its 
right, but gaveit up. One of the bitterest 
present feuds of Wall Street, that between 
the Exchange and the Consolidated Ex- 
change, has grown out of the determina- 
tion of the former to allow no rival. The 
Consolidated Exchange, which dates from 
about 1885, was organized to serve small 
investors, those that do business in frac- 
tional and odd lots. It has prospered 
from the start and claims to do the 
largest business of this kind in the world. 
The Consolidated charges only one half 
as much to buy or sell a share of stock 
as the New York Exchange does and the 
latter seems to have felt its competition. 
Mr. Sturgis told the Pujo Committee that 
there had always been a great deal ot ill 
feeling and a great deal of quarreling be- 
tween the two, with probably some dis- 
loyalty of members on both sides. He 
thought the chief causes of the trouble 
lay in this low commission the Consoli- 
dated charged and their insistency on 
using the ticker. This useful machine, 
which keeps those who are allowed to 
rent it informed of the constantly vary- 
ing prices of stocks, is controlled by 
the Exchange. The Consolidated has 
two of them, but some years ago the old 
Exchange ordered them out. The quota- 
tions of prices, it contended, were their 
private property and nobody had a right 
to them save by their consent. There 
was a suit and the Consolidated kept the 
tickers. According to the Hughes report, 
“the right to use them rests solely upon 
a technical point in a judicial decision 
which enjoins their removal.” 

The New York Stock Exchange has 
never gotten over its irritation at this 
decision. The members still talk of the 
quotations as "theirs," "part of their 
stock in trade handed over to somebody 
else to make capital of." Five years ago 
they took steps to make the tickers as 
useless to the Consolidated as possible. 
They passed a resolution forbidding any 
business communication, direct or indi- 
rect, between their members and those of 
the Consolidated. 


Any member who shall be connected, 
directly or by a partner or otherwise, with 
any organization in the city of New York 
which permits dealings in any securities or 
other property admitted to dealing in any 
department of this exchange shall be liable to 
suspension. 


This rule has been strictly enforced 
with great loss of business and of mem- 
bers to the Consolidated. 

It seems hardly possible that a corpora- 
tion whose stocks are on the market would 
help the older exchange to enforce its 
monopolistic ambitions, but there are cer- 
tain ones, perhaps unconsciously, doing so. 
There was a list of eight great corpora- 
tions given to the Pujo Committee by 
Mr. De Aguero, the president of the Con- 
solidated, which refuse to accept the 
guarantee or certification of the Consoli- 


dated Stock Exchange of the regularity 
of the transfer of shares from seller to 
buyer, which has been offered them in 
addition to the guarantee of members, 
which usually is all that is asked. 

In this process of building up their 
monopoly these 1,100 gentlemen of the 
Stock Exchange have developed certain 
manners and customs which to one who 
makes the acquaintance of the institu- 
tion for the first time are, let us say, 
“peculiar.” The members have a prac- 
tical monopoly of dealing in the stocks 
and bonds listed on the Exchange. The 
public is its customer; without this cus- 
tomer the institution would not last 
overnight, yet in many dealings the in- 
terest of the member is put before that 
of the customer. Let us say that a mem- 
ber fails with debts both to his fellows 
and to the public. He has practically no 
assets but his seat. Would notone expect 
that the customers would at least share 
with the members in whatever was real- 
ized from the sale of the seat? Not so, 
the proceeds go to satisfy debts due to 
other members of the Exchange, even if 
the public gets not one cent. That is, the 
Exchange ts always the preferred creditor. 

In discussing this point Mr. Unter- 
meyer asked Mr. Sturgis why the cus- 
tomers should not be protected in the 
distribution of the estate to the same 
extent as the fellow members. 

“Because,” answered Mr. Sturgis, “that 
is the understanding entered into by the 
members.” 

“The customer is not a party to that 
understanding, is he?” 

“He need not be a customer,” answered 
Mr. Sturgis. 

This estimate of the relative claim of 
members and customers is something like 
the estimate of the degree of guilt in 
breaking a rule which injures a member 
and one which injures a customer. The 
Exchange forbids the dividing of commis- 
sions, i. e., if you throw a piece of business 
into the hands of a member he cannot 
give you a share of his commission. If 
he does this and is found out he is pun- 
ished by expulsion or by a long suspen- 
sion. Mr. Sturgis, when asked about 
this punishment, was severe. 

“The violation of the commission law 
we regard as one of the most infamous 
crimes that a man can commit against 
his fellow members in the Exchange, and 
as a gross breach of good faith, and 
wrongdoing of the most serious nature, 
and we consider it a crime that we should 
punish as severely as, in the judgment of 
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the governing committee, the constitu- 
tion permits." 

But compare this punishment with that 
meted out for manipulating the market 
by methods which are forbidden. A case 
in point was brought before the Commit- 
tee—the manipulation of Rock Island 
Railroad stock in December, 1909. Mr. 
Sturgis told what happened. In sub- 
stance he said: "A very reputable and 
wealthy firm of brokers received from a 
very influential operator, a 
man of large wealth, an order 
to buy from twenty different 
Stock Exchange houses 
twenty different lots of 2,000 
shares each of Rock Island, 
an aggregate of 40,000 shares. 
The orders went in simul- 
taneously. In two hours the 
stock went from $39 to $81, 
approximately. There came 
a colapse. In three hours 
the stock was back where it 
had started. Over 200,000 
shares changed hands in that 
three hours." 

The brokers who executed 
this crazy order knew, of 
course what might resült 
from it. They knew the 
loss involved in such a trans- 
action would be probably 
great for somebody. As for 
the efect it would produce 
on a public already suspicious 
of the ways of Wall Street, 
they ought to have realized 
that it would be damaging in 
the extreme. Their punish- 
ment for the act was a sus- 
pension for thirty days. That 
is, the punishment for bad 
faith to the stock trading 
public is a bagatelle, com- 
pared with that for bad faith 
to a fellow Exchange member. 

The fact is that the Stock 
Exchange has come to a de- 
gree of power where it feels 
free to make its own code of 
honor, its own laws. This was 
illustrated frequently in the 
testimony before the Pujo Committee. 
There were “moral questions’ ' and there 
were "Stock Exchange questions,” and 
they must be kept separate. 

It was to the Stock Exchange then that 
Mr. Henry went for the next operation 
in the case of the California Petroleum 
Company. He wanted it listed. There 
are rather elaborate requirements for 
listing new stocks, and it would be sup- 
posed that in the case of one so unseasoned 
as that of the California Petroleum Com- 
pany they would have been strictly en- 
forced. No time was lost in enforcing 
them, at least, for on October sth the 
stock of the company appeared on the 
Exchange, and at this point one of 
the bankers in the original syndicate took 
charge—Lewisohn Brothers. What they 
now wanted to do was to “interest the 
public” in the stock, “create a market" 
for it, and this is the way they did it: 

“Under the general direction of Salo- 
mon & Company,” says the Pujo report, 
“Lewisohn Brothers would put in sepa- 

P p 
tate orders to different brokers on the 
morning of every day to sell on a scale 
up and to buy on a scale down so adjusted 
that at the end of the day they would 


have bought and sold, as far as market 
conditions permitted, substantially the 
same number of shares.” In twenty-one 
days they bought 163,000 shares of stock 
and sold 172,900. The price was run up 
as high as 72—it started at 6212 and 
at this writing, March 20th, is 4674 

The buying was all done in small foes 
some nineteen different brokers being 
employed. It was an artificial transaction. 
It was not done for fun. It was not done 
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illustrates the point of view of the Stock Exchange members 


for profit. It was done to make the pub- 
lic believe that California Petroleum was 
a good thing to buy. All told there were 
some 362,000 sharessold in the three weeks. 
This was about three and a half times the 
amount listed. 92,275 shares were trans- 
ferred on the books. The rest of the 
transaction is to be "credited" to the 
operation known as “interesting the pub- 
lic." It seems to have succeeded very 
well, for somewhere in here the syndicate 
was able to dispose of upward of 25,000 
shares of common it still held, at 4o and 
45, netting about $1,000,00c more of profit! 

Of course all of this stock is now in the 
public's hands, held for dividends and for 
higher prices. If the company succeeds 
in earning what its promoters promise, 
well and good; if it cannot, bad and worse. 
Salomon & Company have no legal re- 
sponsibility to make good what they have 
sold at so fair a profit. 

With the exception of the scheme of 
buying and selling at the same time to 
“interest the public," most issues of stocks 
ge through a similar process. It should 

e said that the great issues of houses 
like J. P. Morgan & Co. are not of such a 
speculative character and on the Ex- 
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change are bought and sold with a more 
genuine estimate of values. It sometimes 
happens, however, as Mr. Morgan him- 
self volunteered when before the Puio 
Committee, that what may be fairly re- 
garded as conservative issues do not 
prove good. “T do not say," said Mr. 
Morgan, “that that often happens, but 
it sometimes does." 

Mr. Morgan asserted that when this 
did happen the issuing house had a moral 
responsibility toward the 
securities "which is to be 
defended as long as you 
live." 

It is not astonishing that, 
having taken the responsi- 
bility of great issues on their 
shoulders, bankers who take 
their positions seriously 
should insist on being repre- 
sented on the boards of the 
institutions they finance; that 
they should consider them- 
selves morally bound to aid 
in directing the financial 
policy of a concern into which 
they have frequently, at enor- 
mous profits to themselves, 
persuaded the public to in- 
vest? When one goes over 
theoperations of financing big 
businesses, one understands 
why we have so many bank- 
ers acting as directors on the 
boards of railroads, public 
utilities and industries. They 
are trying to look after the 
money they have persuaded 
the public to invest. The 
great difficulty lies in. their 
being able to do this ade- 
quately. The interests quick- 
ly become too varied, too 
widespread to be really effi- 
ciently handled. 

This explanation of their 
pressus on corporation 
oards does not apply to 
their presence on one an- 
other's boards. The Pujo 
Committee in its report 
sternly disapproved of this 


practice. Said the report: 


It is manifestly improper to the theory 
and practice of competition that the same 
person or members of the same firm shall 
undertake to act in such inconsistent capacities. 
We recommend that interlocking directorates 
in potentially competing financial institutions 
be abolished and prohibited, so far as lies in 
the power of Congress to bring about that 
result, with the qualifications that a director 
of a national bank or a partner of his may 
be an officer or a director of not more than 
one trust company doing business at the same 
place. 


There seems to be nothing destructive 
about this recommendation. Is it not 
really good common sense? How can men 
properly attend to the duties of such a 
multiplicity of boards as the chart shows 
some of these bankers to sit on? Is it 
not true, as Mr. Morgan said of the prac- 
tice, "It takes too much time"? 

While the issuing of securities is rarely 
as profitable as in the case of the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company, there seems no 
reason to doubt that it generally pays 
largely. Perhaps the mistrust the pub- 
lic has of many of these operations is due as 
much as anything to a feeling that the 
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profits in them are entirely out of propor- 
tion to the service rendered. 

But we are not done with the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company yet. There 
are now listed on the Stock Exchange 
about 100,000 shares of this stock. The 
price of both the preferred and common 
are quoted daily in the prices which go 
over the country. California Petroleum 
has become a Stock Exchange collateral 
like United States Steel, Amalgamated 
Copper, American Can, Erie, Consolidated 
Gas, and by exactly the same process. 
It is now something on which banks will 
lend money, though possibly not to 80 
per cent. of its value. It is quite pos- 
sible that the group of banks which 
floated the stock are now daily lending 
money on it at whatever the interest rate 
for money may be. We have here then 
the second great service of the Stock 
Exchange to the bankers. It not only 
“interests the public” in the stocks they 
issue, makes a market for them: it gives 
them a place for almost unlimited short- 
time and demand loans. The bulk of the 
trading on the Stock Exchange is specu- 
lative—that is, it is buying and selling 
without transfers. It is done mostly on 
borrowed money. The money comes from 
the banks, the brokers putting up forit 
whatever collateral they have that is 
acceptable to the lenders. Any listed 
stock is usually accepted at some per 
cent. of its quoted value. There was an 
interesting difference of opinion brought 
out in the testimony between Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Morgan as to the relative value, 
in making these loans to the Stock Ex- 
change, of collateral and character. Mr. 
Morgan had been asserting emphatically 
that there are plenty of business men 
who might not be worth anything yet 
could borrow any amount because people 
believed in them. “I have known a man 
to come into my office,” said Mr. Morgan, 
“and I have given him a check for a mil- 
lion dollars when I knew he had not a cent 
in the world. The first thing is character, 
before money or anything else. Money 
cannot buy it. A man I do not trust 
cannot get money from me on all the 
bonds in Christendom. This is the funda- 
mental basis of business.” 

Mr. Untermeyer tried hard to shake 
Mr. Morgan’s testimony. “You loan 
money on Wall Street," he said. “Yes,” 
Mr. Morgan said, he did. “You loan it 
on Stock Exchange collateral." “I know 
who the man is," broke in Mr. Morgan. 
“ Do you mean to say that when you send 
money to loan on the Stock Exchange 
you know to whom you loan it?" “I 
may not know when it goes, but I know 
before long. What I used to do, and I 
think it is pretty generally done now, is 
this: If I see there is a loan to Mr. Smith, 
I say, ‘You call that loan right away. 
I would not hace that loan in the box. 
I WOULD NOT HAVE THAT LOAN.” 

There is no doubt that this was Mr. 
Morgan's way of doing business. His 
whole testimony showed that it was his 
instinctive judgment of the man and the 
proposition, his like or dislike, that con- 
trolled him. Mr. Baker was far less 
emphatic in insisting on character. He 
did consider the borrower. ‘There were 
some parties to whom thev would not 
make loans even if they had any amount 


of collateral, but generally speaking it 
was the security to which they looked. 

The amounts constantly lent by the 
New York bankers to the Stock Exchange 
are enormous! One report made to the 
Pujo Committee showed that on Novem- 
ber 1, 1912, thirty-three banks of the 
city, not including some of the very large 
ones, had loans out on Stock Exchange 
collateral of nearly $767,000,000; one 
third of this money belonged to out-of- 
town banks. The amounts vary in 
different seasons of the year, they vary 
naturally with the rates of money, they 
vary with conditions of bank deposits. 

There are times when the banks have 
temporarily on deposit very large sums 
on which they are, of course, glad to 
make a little extra money. A prominent 
commission broker who appeared before 
the Pujo Committee said that on the 
dates when the Pennsylvania Railroad 
payments of some big bond transaction 
were made to Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
they had loaned as much as $15,000,000 
on the Stock Exchange perhaps only for 
a day or two, and hae all the Issuing 
Houses were accustomed to using money 
in this way. 

Now practically all of this money is 
lent for speculative purposes. The fact 
is only a small amount of business on 
the Exchange is for investment. That 
is graphically shown in the diagrams 
printed with this article. The Hughes 
Commission, which investigated the Ex- 
change three years ago and whose report 
must be accepted as the ablest and fairest 
presentation of its case ever made, de- 
clares that in its judgment only a small 
part of its transactions are of an invest- 
ment character—‘‘a substantial part ma 
be characterized as virtually gambling.” 

"A real distinction," continues the 
Hughes report, "exists between specu- 
lation which is carried on by persons of 
means and experience, and based on an 
intelligent forecast, and that which is 
carried on by persons without these 
qualifications. The former is closely 
connected with regular business. While 
not unaccompanied by waste and loss, 
this speculation accomplishes an amount 
of good which offsets much of its cost. 
The latter does but a small amount of 
good and an almost incalculable amount 


of evil. In its nature it is in the same class 


as gambling upon the race track or at the 
roulette table, but is practiced on a vastly 
larger scale. Its ramifications extend to 
all parts of the country. It involves a 
practical certainty of loss to those who 
engage in it." A continuous stream of 
wealth, taken from the actual capital of 
innumerable persons of relatively small 
means, swells the income of brokers and 
operators dependent on this class of busi- 
ness; and in so far as it is consumed, like 
most income, it represents a waste of 
capital. The total amount of this waste 
is rudely indicated by the obvious cost of 
the vast mechanism of brokerage and by 
manipulators’ gains. But for a continuous 
influx of new customers this costly mech- 
anism of speculation could not be main- 
tained on anything like its present scale. 

No one can doubt that the New York 
Stock Exchange can and does serve 
legitimate business purposes, but they 
certainly are overlaid with abuses of the 


rankest sort. The attitude of the great 
bankers examined by the Committee on 
the practices of the Exchange which 
serve their purposes so well was inter- 
esting. With one accord they repudiated 
anything in Mr. Untermeyer’s question- 
ing that could be construed as an imputa- 
tion that they personally had anything to 
do with speculation. But when it came 
to trying to get their judgment on che 
reform of the Exchange, its incorporation. 
anything that looked like changing its 
methods or curtailing its power, they had 
all sorts of reserves. 

Their position was like Mr. Morgan s 
on short-selling. “I do not like it, not 
that I wish to criticize it at all, but I do 
not see how you can get along without it." 

“Why,” Mr. Untermeyer asked, “can 
you not get along without a man’s selling 
something that he has not got in the way 
of stocks.” 

“That,” said Mr. Morgan, “is a prin- 
ciple of life, I think." 

What Mr. Morgan meant by a “ prin- 
ciple of life" was undoubtedly the “ gam- 
bling instinct." It would find a way. 
But why should the "greatest financial 
institution in the world" provide the way: 
Moreover, the same reasoning would for- 
bid the curbing of the “principle of life" 
which bids us take whatever we can put 
our hands on. Is-there a more truly 
"acquired taste" than what we call re- 
spect for property—or honesty! 

Another reason put out generally by 
witnesses for letting the Exchange alone 
was that nobody was obliged to trade 
there if he didn't want to. It was as 
if the house-breaker said of his victim: 
“He needn't have had a house!" 

It is not by any such reasoning that 
whatever may be wrong in the group of 
financial institutions examined by the 
Pujo Committee is going to be cleared 
up. There must be on all sides a frank 
give and take, a willingness to examine 
and to discuss. The tendency of the 
public is to treat Wall Street institutions 
as sinister—something purposely designed 
to defraud and delude. The tendency of 
Wall Street is to treat the public with 
contempt—something that cannot under- 
stand and has no right to ask for explana- 
tion. There was no little of this spirit 
shown by witnesses before the Pujo Com- 
mittee and there was even more of the 
former spirit shown in the movement 
which forced the Inquiry. 

Taking the Inquiry as a whole, it is dis- 
tinctively constructive—that is,it managed 
to get on the table a blue print or a model, 
if you please, of just what the “Money 
Trust” and its afhliated institutions are 
and do. There are no supermen in it, 
that this examination shows, unless Mr. 
Morgan was one, as some of his followers 
believe—he himself seemed to repudiate 
this idea. There is nothing superhuman 
in its power or its activities. But that 
there are possibilities for abusein the big 
machinery uncovered is unquestioned; 
and since this is so, why not get together 
andcorrect them? Will any legitimate busi- 
ness be injured by so doing? It cannot be. 

But there is still another institution in 
the money power examined by the Puro 
Committec—the Clearing House— and it 
is to an analysis of the testimony on it 
that the next paper will be devoted. 


This series on “The Hunt for a Money Trust” will be concluded in the July number with an article on ‘‘The Clearing House" 


An Ex-President of the Stock 
Exchange Replies to Miss Tarbell 


R. H. K. POMROY, who writes the fol- 
lowing letter, was president of the Stock 
Exchange from 1904 to 1907, and is now one of 
Miss Tarbell’s article was also 
read before publication by a man familiar with 
financial technique and history, a member of the 


ils governors. 


revision. 


Hughes Commission (to which Mr. Pomroy refers) 
and his corrections were embodied in her article. 
Mr. Pomroy’s comments are of such length and 
character that they hardly serve the purposes of 
Miss Tarbell preferred that his letter 
be printed as it stands.—Tue EDITOR. 





April 5, 1913. 
To the Editor of 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: 

You have asked me, as a governor 
of the New York Stock Exchange, to 
comment upon Miss Tarbell's article in 
regard to alleged conditions upon the 
Exchange as brought forth at the hearing 
before the Pujo Committee in Washing- 
ton. lam anxious to comply with this 
suggestion, which you have been g 
enough to make, but I cannot hope to 

resent a vivid word-picture, as a skil- 
ul writer like Miss Tarbell can do. I am 
able to give nothing but dull and prosaic 
facts. 

Permit me to say at the outset that no 
one will question the sincerity of purpose 
in which Miss Tarbell has written her 
article. With many others I have a 
high respect both for her mind and her 
ideas. But it is not unnatural that she 
and I should differ radically as to the 
Stock Exchange. My point of view is 
one which, while it may be strongly par- 
tisan, has been arrived at through not less 
than thirty years of active work as a 
member of the Stock Exchange, through- 
out a period when there has been, year 
by year, a steady advance in the service 
which the Exchange is endeavoring to 
render to the community. On the other 
hand, Miss Tarbell has reached her point 
of view, I take it, after only a few weeks 
of study, based not upon actual analysis 
of conditions upon the Exchange, but 
simply upon perusal of brief and dis- 
jointed tescimony, elicited at Washington 
from a partisan bias. 

The not unnatural result is that, Miss 
Tarbell has, as I look at it, been able to 
present only a superficial glimpse of the 
Stock Exchange, taking ample notes of 
rare and non-typical occurrences and dila- 
ting upon them with great detail; thus 
subordinating with a perfunctory phrase 
of commendation, the real purposes and 
work of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Miss Tarbell has presented a picture, 
which, to the reader unversed in the sub- 
ject, seems to show the Stock Exchange 
as a place where, as a whole, the methods 
and practices are gravely questionable. 
Undoubtedly, she never intended such 
a picture, but that is the inevitable result 
of any attempt to describe, after only a 


brief and superficial examination, any 
phenomenon of the present day. 


About the Steel Corporation 
A SIMILAR instance arises to my mind: 


Not many months ago I read in your 
magazine one or more articles in regard to 
the condition of labor in the United States 
Steel Corporation. The writer evidently 
wanted to be fair, but the net effect of 
his utterances upon the reader was to 
give the idea that, as a whole, the laborers 
in the Steel Corporation were ground 
down under a cruel tyranny, which speci- 
fied frightful hours of work, wretched 
wages and miserable conditions of life. 
If the writer of those articles had been 
able to give an accurate picture, his 
readers -would undoubtedly have ended 
with true ideas in mind, namely, that 
although of the one hundred and twenty 
thousand employees of the Steel Corpo- 
ration, there were a few hundred who were 
still obliged to labor twelve hours per 
day, whose wages were not those of 
skilled labor, and whose desires for clean- 
liness and uplifting home conditions had 
not been stimulated, yet such a class of 
laborers formed only a trifling proportion 
of the whole; this proportion was far 
less than prevailed in the constituent 
companies before the organization of the 
Steel Corporation twelve years ago; this 
proportion was constantly growing less; 
the conditions under which they were 
working were, even at that, far superior 
to those prevailing abroad; large plans 
were being carried out for the care of the 
Steel Corporation’s employees, for pro- 
vision against sickness and old age, and 
for attempts to inspire in them an actual 
desire for better conditions at home. In 
other words, the true picture should have 
been of a great industry, organized and 
conducted effectively and humanely, with 
constant endeavor to improve the con- 
dition of its laborers. 

I hold no brief in behalf of the Steel 
Corporation, but in order to make my 
point, I cite what I think are well known 
facts in regard toits management. Your 
writer of the articles on the Steel Cor- 
poration, in his endeavor to better the 
condition of this small proportion of em- 
ployees, gave a picture of the less favor- 
able conditions obtaining in the industry, 


which picture, because of its interesting 
and dramatic details, stamped itself so 
firmly upon the reader, as almost inevi- 
tably to give him the impression that the 
conditions described were typical of the 
Steel Corporation management. In the 
same manner Miss Tarbell has in her 
article rendered a dis-service to the New 
York Stock Exchange, which is not so 
important but, what is of real importance, 
has worked injury in giving your readers 
what is essentially an inaccurate picture, 
which is likely to incite a desire to tear 
down, rather than build up. 


Testimony Sadly Partisan 


BEFORE commenting in detail upon 
Miss Tarbell’s article, may I point 
out to you how superficial her treatment 
of this whole question is bound to be? 
The so-called White Commission, ap- 
ointed by Governor Hughes of New 
Vork to investigate all the practices and 
methods of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, spent seven months solely in 
such investigation (resulting in a report 
which, in its temper and general con- 
clusions, almost everybody agreed with). 
The commission appointed by Queen 
Victoria in 1878 on the London Stock 
Exchange sat for ten months; the German 
Commission of 1896 spent nineteen 
months. Note the contrast! The actual 
time devoted by the Pujo Committee to 
the taking of testimony from officers and 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change consumed approximately twenty- 
four hours. 

And the actual testimony elicited was, 
as I have said, sadly partisan, Mr. Unter- 
meyer had for a long time been publish- 
ing certain theories of his about the Stock 
Exchange, and he proceeded to try to 
develop testimony that would support 
these theories, omitting from his subse- 
quent report testimony that failed to 
support his theory. hen such con- 
ditions prevailed before the Pujo Com- 
mittee at Washington and when so tri- 
fling an amount of time was devoted to 
this great subject, how can one expect 
even so intelligent a person as Miss Tar- 
bell to cover the ground adequately ? 

Referring now to a few specific points 
in Miss Tarbel's article, I note that 
she assumes from the start that there 
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is in effect an existing “Money Trust,” 
although those of us who have been in 
business down here for the last thirty 
years have never found it. 

Going on to describe the relations of 
the Stock Exchange with the alleged 
money trust, Miss Tarbell says as to 
the latter: “We have to-day—an aggre- 
gation which the Committee found was 
largely monopolizing the great financial 
transactions of the country, and had the 
power to extend or withhold credit from 
important business enterprises." 

Berni me to suggest that not a shred 
of evidence was given before the Pujo 
Committee to show that there was any 
aggregation which could act as Miss 
Tarbell suggests, and still continue in 
business. She herself says that no ex- 
ample of abuse of this nature was dis- 
closed. You might just as well say that 
the proprietor of a general store in a 
country village had the power of life or 
death over the villagers, by his ability 
to extend or withhold the credit to 
enable them to purchase the necessities 
of life. Of course, he might have that 

ower for about a minute, or even a day, 
Bat if he were crazy enough to attempt 
to exercise it, somebody else would come 
along, establish another store and take 
all the business away. Banking is not a 
whit different from running a store. The 
same laws govern each kind of business. 


The California Petroleum Company 
MISS TARBELL takes an appreciable 


amount of space in describing the 
organization and flotation of the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Company some months 
ago, presenting in dramatic fashion all 
the detail which Mr. Untermeyer brought 
out at Washington. Here again, the 
ordinary reader is likely to conclude that 
this operation was typical, one only of 
many similar that are carried on day by 
day. Without reference to this par- 
ticular corporation, I venture to point 
out that the operations described are 
unusual and have little relation to the 
ordinary run of business conducted on 
the Exchange. 

In her continued description of the 
California Petroleum Syndicate, Miss 
Tarbell has fallen into a serious error 
when she says that the members of the 
syndicate received a check for profits 
without having been under any com- 
mitment. This is of course untrue as to 
this syndicate, or any other, and Miss 
Tarbell's lack of working knowledge of 
investment matters, caused this error. 
If the syndicate managers had been 
obliged to sell the securities at a loss, 
instead of at a profit, as is the case only 
too frequently in these days, or if they 
had asked their participants to take up 
their various portions, the commitment 
would have been found to be a very real 
matter, just as it undoubtedly was in the 
minds of the participants from the start. 
Miss l'arbell's statement. that. the atti- 
tude of the New York Stock Exchange 
toward people who “would like to buy 
and sell stocks and bonds in New York” 
has been "one of frank and active hos- 
ulity” is of course unfounded. The atti- 
tude of the Exchange has always been 
to encourage sound investment. buving 
anywhere and everywhere. The amount 
of sales made by banking and brokerage 


houses not connected with the Exchange 
has always been enormous. What its 
attitude has been is to specify that all 
securities traded in on the actual floor 


of the Exchange must comply with cer- . 


tain regulations for the protection of the 
investor; that is to say, the corporation 
whose securities are listed and traded 
in must make periodical reports and must 
adopt other practices as a guaranty of 
good faith and protection to the investors 
in those securities. The Exchange has 
certainly discouraged investment under 
conditions that might be likely to re- 
sult in loss to the investor and to the 
public. 

Miss Tarbell’s description of relations 
existing between the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Consolidated Exchange 
is inaccurate and misleading. She states: 
“The Consolidated Exchange, which 
dates from about 1855, was organized to 
serve small investors and to do business 
in fractional and odd lots. It has pros- 
ered from the start and claims to do the 
argest business of this kind in the world. 
The Consolidated Exchange charges only 
half as much to buy or sell a share of 
stock as the New York Stock Exchange 
does, and the latter seems to have felt 
the competition.” 


Feud Between the Two Exchanges 


S TO whether the Consolidated Ex- 
change was organized for the purpose 
of selling odd lots to the small investor, I 
do not know, but I do know that the New 
York Exchange has always offered every 
facility for such trading, and that the 
average daily transactions of a single 
“odd lot” firm on the New York Stock 
Exchange outnumber the total dail 
transactions in odd lots on the Consoh- 
dated Exchange. : 

The feud between the New York Stock 
Exchange and the Consolidated Exchange 
is not because they are a rival in business, 
or that they do business for a smaller 
commission, but because they trade on 
our quotations. 

In her article, Miss Tarbell quotes 
from a decision by which the Consolidated 
Exchange has been able to retain the 
Gold and Stock tickers, giving the quota- 
tions of our transactions; I should like 
to quote here from the decision of Judge 
Brown on this subject: 

“We can also dismiss with a very brief 
reference, the ground of relief set forth 
in the eleventh and fourteenth sub- 
divisions of the complaint. Stripped 
of all verbiage, the substance of those 
allegations is, that substantially the same 
class of securities are dealt in in both 
exchanges; that the New York Exchange, 
by reason of its high business character 
and the great amount of business done 
upon its floor, fixes the market value for 
such securities; that the members of the 
Consolidated Exchange cannot buy or 
sell such securities for their customers 
on the floor of their Exchange, unless 
they know the quotations of prices ruling 
in the New York Exchange, and unless 
they have means of promptly ascertain- 
ing the prices at which sales are there 
made, the plaintiff will be seriously in- 
jured and the value of membership in 
the Consolidated. Exchange largely de- 
preciated. In. other words, unless some 
of the good will which belongs to the 


New York Exchange and which is thc 
outgrowth of a long and honorable busi- 
ness career, and the high character of 
its members and which makes valuable 
the membership in that Exchange, i 
transferred to its business rival, it wil! 
be compelled to go out of business and 
membership therein will be of little 
value. 

“This is a most astonishing allegation 
upon which to found a public right. As 
well might one merchant demand to know 
the prices at which his rival in business 
sold his goods, on the ground that, unles: 
he was informed of such prices, he could 
not compete with him in the market." 

The New York Stock Exchange claims 
no monopoly, its only claim is that hav- 
ing, by fair and upright trading for nearly 
one hundred years, gained the support 
of the public, it should have the exclusive 
right to the business entrusted to it by 
its customers, and has the right to protect 
itself from unfair competition. 


A Reasonable Ruling 
THe ruling of the Exchange prohibit- 


ing its members from being in any 
way affiliated with other exchanges in 
this city engaged in the same line of 
business is perfectly reasonable; just as 
any large dry goods firm would have a 
erfect right to prohibit its partners from 
coming partners in a rival firm. 

As to the action of the United States 
Steel Company, regarding the transfer 
of its stock when guaranteed by the Con- 
solidated Exchange, that is a subject for 
that company to decide. The New York 
Exchange has nothing to do with it; it 
does, however, show how the credit of 
that Exchange and its members stand: 
in the eyes of a pretty good judge of 
credit. 

And from Miss Tarbell's article, one 
would almost think that careful scrutiny 
of securities dealt in was a detriment to 
the public. Certainly any thought ought 
to make it clear that ie more careful 
surveillance the Stock Exchange makes 
of both its members and the securities 
dealt in, the greater the safeguard to 
the investor. Regarding stock listing. 
Miss Tarbell says: ‘Refusal to list a 
security, or the removing of one from 
the list, places it immediately under 
suspicion." Is it to be argued that no 
security should be refused listing, or that 
any security that becomes unstable 
should still continue to receive the sanc- 
tion of the Stock Exchange? Miss Tar- 
bell says: “In this process of building up 
their monoply these eleven hundred 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange." 

As I have pointed out, they have no 
monopoly, they attempt to have no 
monopoly. Millions upon millions of 
dollars in sound securities. are. bought 
and sold without any reference to the 
New York Stock Exchange whatsoever. 
but if any corporation wants to bring its 
securities to the Stock Exchange, then 
that corporation must comply with cer- 
tain conditions to protect the investor. 

Miss ‘Tarbell says: “The Exchange for- 
bids the dividing of commissions," etc. 
Again Miss Tarbell is miles from the fact. 
if she means that brokers are not per- 
mitted to divide commissions. If sh. 
means that a broker is not permitted te 
give a customer a part of his commission, 
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she is quite right. Life insurance brokers 
are not permitted to give policy holders 
part of their commissions, and to do so 
1s made by the State of New York a penal 
offense. Suppose the situation were not 
in New York and not on the New York 
Stock Exchange, but an interior city, like 
Dubuque, for instance. Suppose, A, B, 
and C, all real estate brokers, got together 
there and said—‘‘We will form, not a 
corporation, but a membership associa- 
tion, will agree among ourselves that our 
minimum commission for buying and 
selling real estate shall be one per cent. 
Any one of us who fails to follow that 
rule shall lose his membership in the 
association." In that case, would such 
a rule be held up to criticism and obloquy? 
Is there any reason in the world why a 
membership association like this should 
not establish such a rule, which ordinary 
business prudence would dictate, and 
which in ihe case of the New York Stock 
Exchange, as to the commission, amounts 
to one eighth of one per cent. 


As to Rock Island Stock 
MISS TARBELL writes in great detail 


of the so-called manipulation of Rock 
Island stock—another altogether unusual 
and, so far as I know, unprecedented 
occurrence. She says that “the brokers 
who executed this crazy order knew of 
course what might result from it.” That 
is to charge them with lack of the most 
ordinary common sense, for had they had 
the slightest appreciation of the result 
of the execution of the order the most 
ordinary judgment would have deterred 
them. R 

Miss Tarbell’s article is filled with 
editorial utterances, that is to say, her 
own judgment and comment upon certain 
phases of business. Among other things 
she says, apropos of the fact that many 
bankers are sought as directors of rail- 
road and industrial corporations, ‘‘ They 
are trying to look after the money they 
have persuaded the public to invest. The 
great difficulty lies in their being able to 
do this adequately. The interests quickly 
become too varied, too deped to be 
really efficiently handled.” 

here has any proof been adduced 
that our American industries are being 
inefficiently handled, as Miss Tarbell says 
they are? The common belief is that 
the efficiency of American industry has 
been the marvel of the world. There has 
been criticism that certain corporations 
have carried efficiency so far as to bring 
about conditions unfair to their com- 
petitors; in fact the courts have had 
something to say on this subject and have 
specified certain corporate dissolutions. 
ut as to efficiency, who is there that 
maintains that in general our industries 
are lamentable failures? I ask Miss Tar- 
bell this question because it is well again 
to note how loosely a great many of her 
statements appear to be made. 

Miss Tarbell quotes from Mr. Unter- 
meyer’s report on the question of one man 
being a director in two financial institu- 
tions. She adds the editorial opinion: 
“There seems to be nothing destructive 
about this recommendation.” 

How does she know? How thoroughly 
has she studied this question Did she 
happen to read the testimony on this 
point of Mr. James J. Hill, who built the 


Great Northern Railway and opened up 
millions of acres of new homesteads for 
the American people in the Northwest? 


The Stock Exchange and Marketing 
Miss TARBELL says that the Stock 


xchange “not only interests the 
public in the stocks they issue, but makes 
a market for them.” The Stock Ex- 
change does nothing of the sort. The 
Stock Exchange does not interest the 
public, nor does it make a market. It 
purely and simply furnishes a convenient 
place for its members to deal in securities, 
and has no hand itself in the operation 
of individuals not members of the Ex- 
change, who are beyond its jurisdiction. 

Again Miss Tarbell says: “When money 
is high—that is, scarce—and so bringing 
over six per cent., money pours in from 
the country." Here Miss Tarbell still 
clings to the outworn Untermeyer theory 
as to the interior banks neglecting their 
clients in order to lend money in New 
York. The letter of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to the Pujo Committee, quoting some 
actual statistics on this point, effectively 
disposed of this silly idea. 

Another striking editorial utterance on 
Miss Tarbell's part is, “the fact is only 
a small amount of business on the Ex- 
change is for investment." What does 
Miss Tarbell mean? Does she regard 
as genuine only such transactions as are 
made for permanent investment? On 
this theory Miss Tarbell disapproves of 
all purchases that are made with the 
hope of an early sale and profit, and of 
course this theory must poly to all com- 
modities, whether they are securities, or 
grain, or anything else. Under this 
radical dictum, the only proper purchaser 
of cotton is the mill owner who is going 
to spin the cotton into cloth. The cotton 
broker who has studied conditions in the 
South for years and has studied the cotton 
industry as a whole has no right to buy 
a hundred bales of cotton with the hope 
that he can sell it again at a profit within 
a short time. If this theory were put 
into effect what a slump in commerce 
and trade, the world over, we should see. 

Miss Tarbell quotes approvingly Mr. 
Untermeyer's inquiry in regard to “short 
selling.” Mr. Untermeyer asked the 
question, Why can you not get along 
without a man's selling something that 
he has not got in the way of stocks?" 
Mr. Morgan's reply to him was, “That 
is a principle of life, I think." 

Miss Tarbell goes on to interpret this 
reply for us. I am only sorry that before 
she attempted such interpretation, she 
did not read some of the economic trea- 
tises available on the subject of “short 
selling" etc., and incidentally look into 
the attempt made to handle this matter 
in Germany some years ago. 


Short Selling Defined 


IF I were to give a definition of what 

short selling is, I should say this: Short 
selling is selling something which we 
may not own or do not have in our pos- 
session. This is done thousands of times 
a day in every business under the sun, 
and no business could be done if it were 
prohibited in that business. Only on 
stocks and grain has it been condemned 
and then only by the uninformed and the 


misinformed. Of course there is no 
essential moral difference between an 
agreement to deliver to someone who 
wants it, say, 1,000 yards of wool, at a 
cost of, say, $2,000, or an agreement to 
deliver to someone who wants, say, $2,000 
worth of stock of the company owning 
the mill which weaves the wool. If the 
wool is not yet bought, I must borrow 
it from a neighboring mill or buy it at 
the market price; and if I do not own the 
stock, I must likewise borrow or buy it; 
whether it is a stock of wool, or a stock 
certificate of wool, does not change the 
essential moral fact; and in both cases, 
the wool or the stock is delivered. 

But the cry is raised that selling in 
advance of ownership cuts down the 
price. All business is done by selling in 
advance; and the fact of selling, for future 
delivery, absolutely makes sure that at 
least that such business will be done in 
that particular line of business. Advance 
orders in any business, instead of keeping 
down the price, actually tend to put it 
up. The daily papers make a feature 
of reporting what orders have been 
“booked” at mills and manufactories, 
and no one feels other than good over 
the reports. 

If the farmer knows of agreements to 
deliver large numbers of cattle or large 
amounts of grain, he at once asks a better 
price for his beef or for his wheat and 
corn; and these conditions rule, whether 
in farm products, or mill products, or 
stocks. Even merchant sells “short ”— 
the builder who contracts to build a 
house owns neither the material nor the 
labor; the tailor who agrees to have your 
suit ready next week may have only a 
sample of the cloth in his hands, and 
hopes to get workmen to make the suit; 
and he owns neither the goods nor the 
work. The newspaper or magazine which 
agrees to deliver you its publication for 
a month or year in advance is “selling 
short"—it owns neither paper, workmen, 
nor news; and this can be said of every 
sort of business. 

I didn't mean to be drawn into a long 
economic discussion on short selling, but 
certainly there is great misconception on 
the whole subject. Germany, which 
some years ago seemed to be floundering 
around on this point as much as many 
Americans are, passed a law prohibiting 
short selling. bf course the law was 
sweeping, and applied to all commodities. 
What was the result? When enforce- 
ment went into effect, the skies almost 
dropped. Business was demoralized, 
chaos began to reign; substantial busine 
men were unable to make contracts fi 
future delivery, and tne situation speedily 
became so impossible that the law was 
repealed. Is Miss Tarbell ready to advo- 
cate a law like this for this country? 

I am sure that had you known my 
comments on Miss Tarbell’s article were 
to be so voluminous, you would not have 
extended me the invitation, and I hope 
Miss Tarbell will pardon my characteri- 
zation of some of her utterances. I can 
well imagine that the undenied assertions 
of Miss Tarbell, going to your thousands 
of readers throughout the country, might 
result in a continued hue and cry against 
the New York Stock Exchange which 
would cut enormously into its legitimate 
activities. What would that mean? It 
is the members of the New York Stock 
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Exchange and the great banking houses 
who help to find the investors whose 
savings are put into the securities of’ 


railroads and commercial enterprises, 
and who thus develop the whole 
country. 


Miss Tarbell, whose high conception 
of duty we must all respect, is one of the 
last people in the world to desire to cramp 
the expansion of this country. But her 
article only serves to increase the mis- 
conception prevailing in regard to the 
operations of great banks and banking 


houses, and to encourage the erroneous 
belief that such institutions are chiefly 
engaged in, not the extension of legiti- 
mate credit but the fostering of specula- 
tion. : 

On this point, what did the Pujo Com- 
mittee itself report? It reported this: 
that the resources of the banks and trust 
companies in New York City were a 
little over five billion dollars. The testi- 


mony further-showed that the amount 
of money loaned by all sources on the 
floor of the Stock Exchange was fifty 





million dollars, which is just 1 per cent. 
of the total banking resources of the city. 
The Committee found that loans by New 
York. banks for their own account, with 
securities as collateral, amounted to a 
little over five hundred million dollars 
daily, about to per cent. of the banking 
resources of New York. Do these figures 
indicate that the country's money 1s all 
being absorbed by speculators on the 
New York Stock Exchange? 

Very truly yours, 

HENRY K. POMROY. 


ABE MARTIN ON 
'The Relation of June to Wedlock 


UNE'S th' month which th' Romans 
regarded as bein' th' most propitious 
season o' th' year fer swearin' away 
one's freedom at th' altar, an' Miss 
Fawn Lippincut adds that "th' augury 
fer happiness is ‘specially favorable if th’ 
day chosen be o' th' full moon, er th’ 
conjunction o' th’ sun an' th’ moon.’ 

But o' course those o' us who have 
tried all sorts o’ months know that no 
particular month has anything on any 
o’ th’ other months when it comes t' a 
happy marriage. A couple kin git mar- 
ried on a dark dreary February afternoon 
an’ wait clean till July fer a sev en- -dollar 
excursion t' Mammoth Cave, an’ be per- 
E happy—unless, o' course, th’ hus- 

and has misrepresented his salary, er 
e wife refuses t' dress up except on 
nday. 

A dressin’-jacket wife an’ a substan- 
ual, self-respectin’ husband are soon 
parted.) Nor kin ther’ ever be much in 
common between a husband that ought 
t eat out o’ a nose bag an’ a wife o' ex- 
quisite taste. They may not part, but 
that atmosphere o' love an’ companion- 
ship which should permeate th’ ideal 
home'll be ever missin’. 


Ne MATTER how well mated a 


couple may be, th’ union'll not en- 





dure without a little money. Money 
is as necessary t' th’ mode ‘rm home as a 
can opener, er a couple o' extra foldin’ 


card tables. 

You can’t be hungry an’ enjoy that 
feelin’ o' security that comes with a fair 
salary. Somehow a young wife never 


By Kin Hubbard 


feels th’ same toward a husband after he 
fails t provide fer her. Even a jay bird 
knows enough r’ look after that end o' th’ 
game. 

Jist t' show how necessary money is 
t a happy union o' hearts, love'll often 
vanish with th’ advent o' th’ young 
wife’s first dental bill. Sometimes a 
young couple'll seem t be jist cut out 
fer one another an’ they'll be th’ envy 
o' all th' bridge clubs, then th' husband'll 
feel a longin' fer a new business suit jist 
as his wife's hat goes out o' date—an' 
a separation soon follows. 

If a wife has indulgent parents her 
husband'll often love her till her father 
gits tired payin’ th’ rent, an’ there th’ 
romance ends. 


C H' WHOLE trouble about marryin’, 

regardless o' any conjunction o' th’ 
sun er moon, comes from young folks 
not studyin’ each other's style o’ pera, 
fer a few years before leavin’ th’ bay an 
embarkin’ on life’s boundless sea. They 
should take ther time) 

Marriage, t' most o' us, only 
sudden adversity anyhow. But 
shouldn' discourage us, unless it's 
adverse. 

Ther's somethin’ 


means 
that 
too 


sweet about buyin' 


coal by th’ peck an’ bein’ able t enjoy 
an occasional film. 
But contractin’ t& love, honor, an’ 


obey, an’ support is a mighty important 
event an’ should not be confused with 
a mere episode. 

If a girl kin jist tide o'er that period o’ 
her life when she feels that some barber 


that plays th’ mandolin is th’ only feller 
he kin ever love, there is some hope fer her. 
n’ if a boy kin jist worry t ro' that 
fue age when he wants t' belong t 
a quartet—when th' cash register is. all 
chat prevents him from givin’ a diamond 
sunburst t’ ever’ gazelle-eyed butterfly 
that hands him th’ high sign—he may 
yet come t’ understand th’ stern respon- 
sibilities o' life an’ t' realize that a fairly 


-good bass voice won't save you if you 


can't deliver th' goods. 


OMEHOW, parents that wouldn't 

even give a goat away if they didn’t 
pd it wuz goin' int' a good home seem 

' be th’ most lavish when it comes t 
givin' away ther daughters. 

I allus feel sorry fer a radiant bride 
full o' hope an’ pins, as she starts away 
on her honeymoon, with great beads o 
perspiration standin’ out on her low, 
finely chiseled forehead. It allus looks 
like a shame “‘t’ thus tear th’ bud that 
gives promise o’ th’ flower rudely from 
th' parent stem." 

An' th' groom! No matter how à 
groom is dressed he allus looks unworthy. 
No matter how attentive he is, er how 
manly he carries himself, I allus feel 
like he'll git mean an’ ugly long before 
th’ first souvenir pustal card gits back 
from Niagary Falls. 

But th’ average pages qune er other- 
wise, is not allus entitle any sym- 
pathy. If she but used th’ same rare 
discretion in pickin’ out a groom that 
she uses in selectin' her bridesmaids she'd 
live fer happier ever afterward. 


Interesting People 


I. Raise Foxes and be a Millionaire! . 
II. The Negro Who Became Assistant United States Attorney-General 
III. The Greatest Authority on the Evolution of Games 
IV. A Woman College President Who Made Her College 
V. A Detective Who Seems Like a Magician 


The Hon. Charles Dalton 


WENTY-FIVE years ago a 
farmer living near the western ex- 
tremity of Prince Edward Island— 
that crescent-shaped slice of land 
lying just off the southerm shore of the 
Gul of St. Lawrence—was seized with an 
idea. To-day that idea, clothed in con- 
crete form, has just been capitalized for 
close on one million dollars, while its de- 
velopment in the hands of imitators has 
added to the visible wealth of the little 
island by several times that amount. 
Prince Edward Island is largely an 
agricultural province. Its rich red soil 
has supported several generations of 
farmers, who have succeeded in amassing 
considerable wealth. But nothing more 
startling ever entered their little hum- 
drum circle of existence than this extra- 
ordinary idea of the Tignish farmer. Not 
that it was in itself a particularly clever 
notion, or that it was very difficult of 
accomplishment, simply that its conse- 
uences have been literally dazzling in 
thie eyes of the plain-living islanders. 
The farmer, whose name was Charles 
Dalton, had lived for forty years a com- 
monplace, monotonous sort of life on the 
farm. He had been a successful agricul- 
turist, judged by the standards of his 
neighbors. Well-educated, as are all the 
Island farmers, he was a man who read 
a good deal and was conversant with 
what was transpiring in the outside 
world. He knew how the markets ranged. 
studied the fluctuations of prices and 
could tell you the current quotations on 
grain and produce in the leading mar- 
kets of the world. Incidentally among 
other items of knowledge that found lodg- 
ment in his brain was the fact that silver 
black fox skins were becoming extremely 
scarce and the price for them was soaring. 
One day Dalton heard from a friend 
that a litter of foxes had been found by 
a sportsman in the neighborhood, among 
which were a couple of fine specimens of 
the silver variety. In itself this was a 
most uncommon occurrence and worthy 
of comment, but, though the whole dis- 
trict was interested, Dalton was the only 





The Hon. Charles Dalton one to whom the information came as 
Who heard that rare silver black fox skins brought tremendous prices in the de RE e ed „That day jae C iens 
London market, and who thereupon set out to breed them. Dalton is now idea that spelled immense riches was born. 
immensely rich, and Prince Edward Island is covered with fox ranches To secure the litter, to hide it away 
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carefully in the woods near his home 
and to build a small enclosure which 
would hold the little animals in captivity 
was an easy task. And then began days 
of earnest study of the habits and needs 
of the prisoners and of experiments in 
diet. He imported ‘other foxes and by 
degrees learned how to breed the animals. 
Constantly aiming to secure a blacker 
and blacker strain, his efforts were finally 
crowned with success. He obtained pure 
black specimens. 

The neighborhood knew in an off-hand 
kind of way that Dalton had some foxes 
in a pen in his woods. They supposed 
he was keeping them just out of curiosity 
and did not trouble themselves any fur- 
ther about his singular hobby. For his 

art Charles Dalton said nothing and 
Dc a strict watch on the pathway to 
his little ranch. 

Then came the vear, not so long ago 
now, when the fox fancier expressed a 
parcel to London. It contained the 
pelts of several foxes which he had killed, 
and his object was to test the fur market 
and see if those fairy tales he had been 
reading about the value of fox skins had 
any element of truth in them. 

Auctioned on the London fur market, 
the Dalton skins brought several hundred 
pounds apiece. Not for a long time had 
such fine skins been offered. They were 
seized with avidity and the fox breeder 
was informed that there would be no 
difficulty in disposing of any pelts he 
would offer. The idea had. in truth 
proved to be a golden one. 

Year by year Charles Dalton shipped 
his skins to England and year by year 
they brought the top prices at the Lon- 
don auctions. Money flowed to him 
from over the sea, thousands of pounds 
of it every winter, until he suddenly found 
himself rich. Such an astonishing turn 
of fortune had never before been known 
on the Island. It was almost magical 
in its suddenness. 

Dalton kept his secret as long as he 
could, but it was impossible to preserve 
it forever. The knowledge that he was 
making a fortune out of breeding foxes 
presently leaked out and he became the 
wonder of the Island. Naturally his 
neighbors were eager to share in his dis- 
covery, but the imperturbable Dalton 
only smiled. He had all the black foxes 
on the Island back in his padlocked 
ranch with its tall wire fence and he 
obstinately refused. to sell a single pair. 

A good story could be woven around 
the breaking up of the Dalton corner in 
foxes, but suffice it to say that about 
six years ago, by the exercise of a little 
cunning, another Islander secured from 
his ranch a "patch," the name for a 
half-red, half-black animal, and by mat- 
ing it with a red fox, gradually worked 
out a black strain for himself. For his 
part he made no difficulty in selling live 
animals, demanding tremendous prices 
for them, and by degrees fox ranching 
spread. Dalton himself, finding that he 
could no longer hold a monopoly, agreed 
to sell live foxes to anyone who would 
pay the price. 

o-day, fox ranches by the score are 
hidden away among the woods of Prince 
Edward Island. Practically everyone 
from the Lieutenant-Governor down to 
the least important of the ninety thousand 
inhabitants of the Island has a direct or 


indirect interest in the industry. Com- 

anies have been floated and syndicates 
fave been formed to exploit the poor lit- 
tle foxes, and the animals have been 
capitalized at several thousand dollars 
apiece. Dividends ranging as high as 
fifty or sixty per cent. on the capital in- 
vested are being earned. 

When Charles Dalton sold his last 
consignment of pelts in London, twenty- 
four in number, he secured an average 
of fourteen hundred dollars apiece for 
them. That was in 1910. In 1911 and 
1912, as indicated, he was actively en- 
aged in marketing live animals at from 

ve to ten thousand dollars a pair. But 
in the latter year a test was made of the 
stability of the fur market. A single pelt 
was sent to London, on which he realized 
$1,995.30—a sure indication that the fox 
ranching industry is established on a 
firm basis. 

Meanwhile the Tignish farmer has be- 
come a power in the Island. He has 
entered politics, has contested a con- 
stituency in the west end, and has been 
duly returned to the provincial legisla- 
ture. Further, he has been chosen a 
member of the cabinet and can now pre- 
fix “Honorable” to his name. His ranch 
has been sold to the Charles Dalton Sil- 
ver Black Fox Company, capitalized at 
$625,000, of which he has become presi- 
dent and general manager. In short, the 
story of his evolution from the plain 
every-day farmer to the rich and influen- 
tial member of Parliament, through the 
instrumentality of black foxes, is about 
as entertaining a romance as there is to 
bé found. W. AwCRAICK. 


William Henry Lewis 
BOUT five years after Abraham Lin- 


coln signed the proclamation that 
set four millions of my race in 
America free, there was born in 
Berkeley, Virginia, a little colored boy who 
became Assistant Attorney-General of the 
United States and, after some difficulty, a 
member of the National Bar Association. 
Shortly after his first appearance, in a 
Negro cabin on the outskirts of Berkeley, 
the little Negro boy received the name of 
William Henry Lewis. One of the first 
privileges that freedom brought to the 
colored people was that of having just 
as many names as white folk. Those of 
us who happen to have come along a 
little earlier did not, in most cases, enjoy 
this privilege. We were born with only 
one name and did not acquire the other 
until shortly after the Surrender. But 
this boy of whom I am writing was born 
not only under the Stars and Stripes, but 
also under the Proclamation, and so he 
was able to start out in life William Henry 
Lewis, instead of just plain Bill. This, 
in my opinion, is quite as it should be, 
since a man with only one name, that 
anyone knows anything about, is usually a 
man who wears only one gallus and no col- 
lar, and amounts to very little in the 
community. 
I mention this matter of a name because 
I want to emphasize the fact that this 
boy was born in the early days of Eman- 
cipation, when all the colored people 
round about Berkeley and Portsmouth, 
where he lived, were inspired with a great 
hope. William Henry was the sort of 
boy to be touched and stimulated by the 


big feeling that prevailed everywhere 
throughout the South about this time. 
In fact, he is one of the *new issues," as 
the younger generation is sometimes 
called, who seems to have come as near 
as anyone else to justifying the expecta- 
tions of those early days. 1 say this, not 
merely because.he has succeeded in reach- 
ing what is, perhaps, the most responsible 
position ever held in the Government by 
a colored man, but because he has reached 
this position as a merited promotion after 
long service and has demonstrated his 
ability to fill his place. i 

It was young Lewis's fortune—com- 
paratively rare among colored boys—to 
get into school at an early age. By ped- 

ling matches and by doing odd jobs he 
managed in one way and another to make 
his way through the Virginia Nòrmal and 
Collegiate Institute, one of the early 
schools for colored youth in that part of 
the country. From there he went to. 
Amherst College, Massachusetts, where 
he was graduated in 1892. While he was 
in Amherst he did two things which, 

aside from the color of his skin, served 

to mark him off from the rest of the 
student body. He made himself captain 
of the college football team, and distin- 
guished himself as an orator and debater. 

e not only carried off the prizes in at 
least two of the most important contests, 
but was finally elected by his class at 
graduation to deliver the class-day ora- 
tion, an honor of which he is still very 
proud. 

In the early days after the war, one of - 
the great sources of entertainment and 
Anstruction for the masses of the people, 
white and black, who had the good fortune 
to live in a town where there was a court 
house, was the opportunity to go to court 
on days when some important cases were 
on trial. Particularly when there was a 
murder case people would gather from 
all the surrounding country. 

Mr. Lewis has told me that he received 
many a good thrashing for running away 
from home at night to attend the trial of 
some of the cases that were once famous 
in the annals of the Portsmouth courts. 
A murder trial is not, perhaps, the best 
sort of amusement for a boy, but the 
excitement of these murder trials, in 
which some of the keenest minds in the 
state were pitted against each other, 
provided a kind of stuff to kindle the 
imagination of an impressionable boy, 
and it was this early experience, more 
than anything else, that led young Lewis, 
after he had completed his course at Am- 
herst, to go farther and try what the 
Harvard Law School could do toward 
giving him a profession and making him 
a lawyer. 

While Lewis was at Harvard he gained 
an almost national reputation as a foot- 
ball player. It was fis business, as he 
has explained to me, from his position 
in the center, to hit the opposing line, 
and hit it hard. He did this so well that 
in his day he had the reputation of being 
the best player who had ever played in 
that position. He believes that, per- 
haps, the most valuable portion of his 
training in college was obtained on the 
football feld, where he learned, as he 
says, “to regard with indifference trifling 
insults or severe physical hurts.” Mr. 
Lewis has been playing the game of life 
much as he learned to play football in 


colored men, of whom Booker Washington says: 
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William Henry Lewis 


Star Harvard football player, member of the Massachusetts State Legislature, and 
recently Assistant United States Attorney-General. One of the country’s most eminent 


own paths, nor sought to separate himself from the race to 


Harvard. He fought his way up without 
fear, and has never been satisfied except 
to win. 

Many people believe that it is much 
easier for a colored man to succeed in the 
North than in the South, because there is 
no “color line" in the North as there is 
in the South, at least, no color line that 
is clearly marked and officially recognized. 
And yet, one of the most baffling and dis- 
couraging obstacles in the way of colored 

eople in the North is this same “color 
ine"—all the more perplexing because 
it is so vague, so inconsistent and so 
changing. r. Lewis has been no excep- 
tion in this respect. He has had his turn 


at “bucking the color line,” as he some- 
times calls it. I am glad to say, however, 
that he has not permitted himself to be 
discouraged or permanently soured by 
any of his experiences. 

After leaving the university, Mr. Lewis 
settled in Cambridge and practiced law 
in Boston. He entered politics and was 
elected city councilman of Cambridge in 
1899, 1900 and 1901. In 1902 he was 
elected to the State Legislature, but was 
defeated for reélection the following year. 
In 1903 he was appointed by President 
Roosevelt to the position of Third As- 
sistant United States District Attorney 
with headquarters at Boston. He was 
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which he belongs" 


premou to Second Assistant United 
tates District Attorney in 1904, and was 
head of the Naturalization Bureau from 
1903 to 1909. 

In 1911, when he was appointed to the. 
position he occupied until recently, that of 
Assistant Attorney-General of the United 
States, the colored men of Boston gave 
him a banquet at one of the leading hotels 
of the city. At this banquet, in reply to the 
congratulations showered upon him b 
other speakers, Mr. Lewis made a speec 
in which he made two references that 
particularly impressed me. He recalled 
the fact that in this same hotel in which 
he was at that moment an honored guest, 
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Stewart Culin 


The wonder-working ethnologist of the Brooklyn Institute Museum, who has gathered 
together, with insufficient funds, exhibits that are the envy of wealthier museums 


he had once served in the capacity of a 
waiter; and in reference to the honor 
that had been conferred upon him, he 
declared that he had no illusions, he knew, 
he said, that it was not in spite of, but 
because of the fact that he was a Negro 
that he had been honored with this high 
office. He added that he accepted the 


responsibilities of the position not merely 
as a distinction conferred upon himself 
but upon the whole race which he repre- 
sented 

The reason I mention this fact is be- 
cause it is not always comfortable to be 
a colored man in this country, and the 
inconveniences frequently increase as in- 


dividuals, either by fortune or through 
their own particular merits, succeed in 
rising to a position above the masses of 
their fellows. 

One reason why I, witl; most other col- 
ored people, believe in, honor and respect 
Mr. Lewis is because, in the high position 
in which he has risen, he has neither for- 





gotten his own path nor sought to sep- 
arate himself from the race to which he 
belongs. BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 





Stewart Culin 
Grete CULIN is the American 


proof of Arnold Bennett’s dictum 

that great success never depends 

on the practice of the humbler vir- 
tues. Culin likewise has no principles. 
Nor has he any rules. This makes it 
difficult to introduce him. He is not to 
be measured by ordinary measures. Nor 
can I think of him as having been born, 
orof having had the measles, or childhood. 
To his friends he is always Culin, always 
a sage, always a philosopher, and always 
perpetual youth. And he is a first-rate 
scientist, a keen critic and a just judge of 
nature, men, pictures, books, bronzes, 
fans and lace—in short, having great 
merit in himself, his eye is quick to detect 
merit, his mind equally quick to appraise 
sham at its true worthlessness. 

Briefly the case is this: Mr. Stewart 
Culin is an ethnologist. Ethnologists are 
collectors of quaint ideas, cast-off cloth- 
ing and Han dynasty pottery. Ethnolo- 
gists are happiest in museums, where 
they usually belong and where, using 
themselves as center posts, they gather 
about themselves big cases filed with 
small objects badly arranged, poorly 
lighted and wrongly labeled. All this takes 
money. Museums never have enough of 
money or anything, except trustees— 
and then sometimes too many. Museums 
also have a tendency to be musty and 
a disposition to bring on headache. 

You can prove all this by spending an 
hour in a Regular Museum; then look 
over Culin’s work in the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute Museum. Now the really remark- 
able part about Culin’s work in Brooklyn 
is that it has been dote with a sum of 
money hardly sufficient to buy the “‘equip- 
ment” of a Regular Museum expedition. 
Culin is the one museum man in America 
.- who has done great things without money. 
'- There are other poor museums in the 
world; they look the part. 

Mr. Culin's most brilliant achievement 
in science has been the unraveling of the 
evolution of games. In this work he has 
literally studied games of all nations and 
of all times. OF his many publications 
on this subject two deserve special men- 
tion, because of their importance and 
lasting scientific value. One is “Korean 
Games,” with notes on the games of 
China and Japan, a publication of the 
Department of Archeology and Paleon- 
tology of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This is a beautifully printed and hand- 
somely illustrated volume, many of the 
illustrations being in color. Culin’s sec- 
ond great work is on “The Games of the 
North American Indians," a book of some 
eight hundred and fifty pages, published 
by the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

. He knows Chinese psychology and cus- 
toms so well that when he was a witness 
in a case involving members of secret 
societies, it was thought that he must 
have been a member at sometime. Culin 
was the friend of young chinese, here 
as students, who are now leaders in the 
new republic. Culin's knowledge of their 
unselfish liberalism made him a prophet 
of the overthrow of the Chinese empire 
when the forecast seemed almost absurd. 
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Mary E. Woolley 


President of Mt. Holyoke College and the real maker of a 
great institution by the direct influence of a strong personality 


Concerning scientific expeditions: 
When Culin leaves for the “field "—he is 
now in Japan—he takes car fare, a lead 
pencil, a set of ideas and a smile. He 
comes back with the same smile, more 
ideas and many packing cases. These 
he soon transforms into sweet, attractive 
exhibition halls where one may breathe 
the very air of Arizona, or California, or 
Alaska, or Japan, as the country may be 
which has yielded up its treasures to this 
museum magician. And that is the es- 
sence of ethnology. 

When one can stand in the Japanese 
hall of the Brooklyn Museum and forget 
one is in Brooklyn—that is art, and true 
merit, and the genius of Stewart Culin. 

Mr. Culin is one of the rare talkers. 


Though a scientist, his study has al- 
ways been the ways of human beings. 
His conversation is enriched by such 
special knowledge and penetrating ob- 
servation concerning people civilized and 
uncivilized that it has a color all its own 
and a frankness that is either discreet or 
iconoclastic, as his independent and in- 
dividual mind dictates. 
GEORGE A. DORSEY. 


Mary E. Woolley 
OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, as 


it stands to-day among the five great 
independent colleges for women, is the 
work of Mary E. Woolley. Although she 
built on an old foundation, and although 
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the beginning of the work of transforming 
Mary Lyon’s seminary into a modern col- 
lege had already been made by others, 
the actual accomplishment of the great 
undertaking has been hers. She has not 
only directly and personally influenced 
several thousand students, but has also 
molded an institution which will influence 
mary thousands more in the future. 
Without departing from the essentials of 
the old tradition, she has brought the 
college into harmony with modern ideals. 

Most of what is outwardly most charac- 
teristic of the life of the college has come 
during Miss Woolley’s administration. 
For instance, the vesper service in the 
college chapel, with its famous vested 
choir of sometimes two hundred voices, 
the Sunday morning service, with its 
notable preachers from all parts of the 
Upited tates, the patriotic services on 

'ashington's Birthday and Memorial 
Day, the pageants and plays of May Day, 
Haye all come in her time. 

She has influenced the lives of the 

udents in many ways. She has in- 

eased the emphasis on scholarship, as is 
ihdicated by the establishment of a Phi 

eta Kappa Chapter. She has increased 
he liberty of the individual student and 
he power of the League for self-govern- 

ent. Alone among college presidents, 
he has succeeded in bringing about the 
abolition of secret societies. 

j She has brought the college into touch 
with other institutions by making it a 
member of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board and the New England Col- 
lege Entrance Certificate Board. 

During Miss Woolley's administration 
the material growth of the college has 
been great. When she began her duties 
there were 550 students and 69 members 
of the staff.. In the year 1910-11 there 
were 754 students and 130 members of 
the staff. During the same period the 
library increased 122 per cent., new build- 
ings were built and the endowment 
increased. 

Meanwhile Miss Woolley has been in 
constant touch with the activities of the 
non-academic world. She has been among 
the leaders in the Woman Suffrage move- 
ment and in the peace movements, and 
is interested in labor legislation and voca- 
tional work. She is a trustee of two col- 
leges. She belongs to thirty-five different 
associations and clubs. many of these 
she is a director or a vice-president. 
Finally, she is a senator of the United 
Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa. She is the 
only woman who has that distinction. 

Miss Woolley accomplishes all of her 
work without apparent effort. She seems 
never to have met with failure or serious 
friction. The upward steps of her career 
can be briefly told. After some years at 
Wheaton Seminary as pupil and teacher 
she entered Brown University in 1891, 
when it was first opened to women, and 
was one of the first two women to receive 


the A. B. degree there. The next year 
she was made head of the Department of 
Biblical History and Literature at Welles- 
ley College. Soon her personal and ad- 
ministrative qualities were recognized and 
she was made head of College Hall, the 
great central dormitory. From this posi- 
tion she was called to the presidency of 
Mount Holyoke College in 1900. 

Once, when Miss Woolley had been 
speaking at Chicago, two reporters came 
at the conclusion of her speech to ask 
what she had said, as they had not been 
present. To the best of her ability, in 
the intervals of receiving congratulations, 
she conscientiously told them her main 

ints. They looked disappointed. The 

ecame restive. Finally they whispered, 
* What did you say that was startling?" 
“Nothing,” she answered. “I never say 
things that are startling.” Then imme- 
diately they dropped their note books 
and made for the door. No report of 
her speech appeared in their papers. 
What was true of this speech is true of 
Miss Woolley’s life. There is nothing 
startling. She has accomplished a great 
work in the quietest way possible. . 

Miss Woolley’s one hobby is personal 
contact. She knows the names of all her 
students, and can recall them after many 
years. She knows the members of her 
faculty as individuals. She adds per- 
sonal messages to her business letters. 
She believes in such personal contact as 
a principle of life. 

Good health, absolute honesty, unflag- 
ging interest in a multitude of different 
activities, a sense of humor, rare social 
tact, and an unaffected, unassumed liking 
for her fellow beings—all these charac- 
terize the president of Mount Holyoke 
College. CARRIE A. HARPER. 





Malcolm McClaren 
ERHAPS the most successful as 


well as the most famous “shadow” 

in the business of detecting crimi- 

nals is Malcolm McClaren, formerly 
one of the most trusted operatives em- 
ployed by William J. Burns and now 
cluef of the detectives for the district 
attorney of Los Angeles. 

McClaren comes pretty near being the 
incarnation of Hugo's Javert. He is as 
lean as a race horse, sinewy, sober and 
tireless, and once he is put on the trail 
of a man he never leaves it until the 
quarry is finally in leash and headed for 
prison. 

The Burns system of shadowing is per- 
haps the most successful ever developed 
by a detective. A man who knows the 


.subject to be put under surveillance is 


designated to make the ""spot"—that is, 
to point out the object to the "shadow." 
Neither the subject nor the “shadow” 
have seen each other before. Generally 
the spotter drops a handkerchief or gives 
some other sign as the subject comes in 


view and then he retires, leaving the 
“shadow” to his job, often a large one. 

McClaren was given the “spot” for 
Ortie McManigal, the dynamiter whose 
confession brought about the impriscn- 
ment of the McNamara and thirty-eight 
officials of the International Bridge and 
Structural Ironworkers’ Union, convicted 
of conspiracy in the dynamite war. He 
never left the heels of McManigal from 
the time he took up the shadowing until 
after the conviction of the last man 
charged with a part in the conspiracy. 

How closely he followed McManigal 
was shown at the time of the arrest of 
that particular dynamiter. McManigal 
turned on him and said, “What do 
you want? You know nothing about me.” 

“Why, I know where you bought the 
shoes you've got on your feet,” was the 
quiet reply of the detective. 

“You do?” demanded the prisoner. 

€ Yes." 

The detective told him the address of 
the shoe dealer in Chicago, the date of 
the purchase and the make of the shoes. 
“And what's more," he added, “I can 
tell you what your wife dreamed about 
you night before last. She dreamed that 
you were pursued by two men and that 
you pulled your pistol and shot yourself." 

McManigal gasped. His wife had told 
him that dream only the day before and 
no one had been present. 

There was nothing mysterious and no 
mind-reading business in this. Mrs. 
McManigal, like many women of her 
station, had been in the habit of consult- 
ing a fortune teller. The fortune teller 
lived in the neighborhood and had a hint 
that McManigal was in a questionable 
business because of the abundance of 
money his family had to spend. She 
spun the yarn about the suicide, and 
Mrs. McManigal, not wishing her hus- 
band to know that she consulted for- 
tune tellers, told him that she had 
dreamed it. Of course, McClaren had 
visited the fortune teller immediately 
after Mrs. McManigal and had got from 
her this information. 

McClaren has never been “uncovered” 
by a subject. He attributes his success 
to sticking to the rule that a subject should 
never see the eyes of the man following 
him. In the eyes is the light that makes 
the expression and distinguishing quality 
of the human face. McClaren watches 
his men through the tail of the eye. He 
is, like his famous ex-chief, also adept in 
simple methods of disguise. A change 
in the stride in walking, a limp or the 
droop of a shoulder, a disarrangement of 
the clothes or a change of headgear mean 
a vast deal if the subiect has never had 
a look into the eyes of his “shadow.” 

At the conclusion of the McNamara 
trials District Attorney Fredericks of Los 
Angeles telegraphed is appreciation of 
of McClaren’s work, to his chief in New 
York. JOHN A. MOROSO. 


A New Series by a New Writer 


In the July number we shall start the “Blister Jones” stories of the Race Track, by John T. Foote, 


another new writer to add to the list of those THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE has introduced to 


the public. 


Some of these writers, who have since become famous, are: 


Edna Ferber, Inez Haynes 


Gillmore, James Oppenheim, Lincoln Colcord, Olive Higgins Prouty, George Fitch and David Grayson. 
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Malcolm McCl O. E. McManigal 

POS TRE Malcolm McClaren peo 
Perhaps the most famous “shadow” in the detective business. When Ortie McManigal 
was arrested, McClaren had shadowed him so well that he knew when and where 
McManigal bought his shoes, and even the plot of a bad dream his wife had had 





The Friendly Roa 


By; David Grayson 


TRANGE, strange, how small the 
big world is! 
“Why didn't you come right into 
the house?" the sturdy farmer had 
asked me when I came out of the meadow 
where I had spent the night under the 
stars. 

“Well,” I said, turning the question as 
adroitly as I could, “I'll make it up by 
going into the house now!" 

So I went with him into his fine com- 
fortable house. 

“This is my wife,” said he. 

A woman stood there facing me. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, “Mr. Grayson!" 

I recalled swiftly a child—a child she 
seemed then—with braids down her back, 
whom I had known when I first came to 
my farm. She had grown up, married, 
and had borne three children, while I had 
been looking the other way for a minute 
or two. She had not been in our neigh- 
borhood for several years. 

“And how is your sister and Doctor 
McAlway?” 

Well, we had quite a wonderful visit, 
and she made breakfast for me, ask- 
ing questions and talking eagerly as I 
ate. 

"We've just had news that old. Mr. 
Toombs is dead.” 

"Dead!" I exclaimed, dropping my 
fork, “old Nathan Toombs!” 

“Yes, he was my uncle. Did you 
know him?” 

“I knew Nathan Toombs,” I said. 

I spent two days there with the Ran- 
somes, for they would not hear of my 
leaving, and half of our spare time, I 
think, was spent in discussing Nathan 
Toombs. I was not able to get him out 
of my mind for days, for his death was one 
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The Hedge 


of those events which prove so much, and 
leave so much unproven. 


CAN recall vividly my astonishment 

at the first evidence I ever had of the 
strange old man or of his work. It was 
not very long after I came to my farm to 
live. I had taken to spending my spare 
evenings—the long evenings e oue: 
in exploring the country roads for miles 
around, getting acquainted with each 
farmstead, each bit of grove and meadow 
and marsh, making my best bow to each 
unfamiliar hill, and taking everywhere 
that toll of pleasure which comes of quiet 
discovery. 

One evening, having walked farther 
than usual, I camé quite suddenly around 
a turn in the' road and saw stretching 
away before me an extraordinary sight. 

I feel that I am conveying no adequate 
impression of what I beheld by giving it 
any such prim and décorous name as—a 
Hedge. It was a menagerie, a living 
green menagerie! I had no sooner seen 
it than I began puzzling my brain as to 
whether one of the curious ornaments 
into which the upper part of the hedge 
had been clipped and trimmed was made 
to represent the head of a horse, or a 
camel, or an Egyptian sphinx. 

The hedge was of arbor vite and as 
high as a man’s waist. At more or less 
regular intervals the trees in it had been 
allowed to grow much taller and had been 
wonderfully pruned into the similitude of 
towers, pinnacles, bells, and many other 
strange designs. Here and there the 
hedge held up a spindling umbrella of 
greenery, sometimes a double umbrella,— 
a little one above the big one,—and over 
the gateway at the center, as a sort of 


final triumph, rose a grandiose arch of 
interlaced branches upon which the art- 
ist had outdone himself in marvels of 
ornamentation. 

I shall never forget the sensation of 
delight I had over this discovery, or of 
how I walked, tiptoe, along the road in 
front, studying each of the marvelous 
adornments. Hos eagerly, too, I looked 
over at the house beyond—a rather bare, 
bleak house set on a slight knoll or eleva- 
tion and guarded at one corner by a 
dark spruce tree. At some distance be- 
hind I saw a number of huge barns, a 
cattle yard and a silo—all the evidences 
of prosperity—with well-nurtured fields, 
now yellowing with the summer crops, 
spreading pleasantly away on every hand. 

It was nearly dark before I left that 
bit of roadside, and I shall never forget 
the eerie impression I had as I turned 
back to take a final look at the hedge, 
the strange, grotesque aspect it presented 
there in the half light with the bare, 
lonely house rising from the knoll behind. 


T WAS not until some weeks later that 
3 I met the owner of the wonderful hedge. 
By that time, however, having learned 
of my interest, I found the whole country- 
side alive with stories about it and about 
old Nathan Toombs, its owner. It was 
as though I had struck the rock of refresh- 
ment in a weary land! 

I remember distinctly i eap I 
was by the stories I heard. The neigh- 
borhood portrait—and ours is really a 
friendly neighborhood—was by no means 
flattering. Old Toombs was apparently 
of that type of hard-shelled, grasping, 
self-reliant, old-fashioned farmer not un- 
familiar to many country neighborhoods. 
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He had come of tough old American stock 
and he was a worker, a saver, and thus 
he had grown rich, the richest farmer in 
the whole neighborhood. He was a regu- 
lar individualistic American. 

“A dour man,” said the Scotch 
Preacher, “but just—you must admit 
that he is just.” 

There was no man living about whom 
the Scotch Preacher could not find some- 
thing good to say. 

“Yes, just,” replied Horace, skeptically, 
“but hard—hard, and as mean as pusley." 

This portrait was true enough in itself, 
for I knew just the sort of an aggressive, 
undoubtedly irritable old fellow it pic- 
tured—but somehow, try as I would, I 
could not see any such old fellow wasting 
his moneyed hours clipping bells, umbrel- 
las and camel's heads on his ornamental 
greenery. [t left just that incongruity 
which is at once the lure, the humor, and 
the perplexity of human life. Instead of 
satisfying my curiosity I was more anx- 


ious than ever to see Old Toombs with, 


my own eyes. 

But the weeks passed and somehow I 
did not meet him. He was a lonely, un- 
neighborly old fellow. He had appar- 
ently come to fit into the community 
without ever really becoming a part of 
it. His neighbors accepted him as per 
would accept a hard hill in the town road. 
From time to time he would foreclose a 
mortgage where he had loaned money to 
some less thrifty farmer, or he would 
extend his acres by purchase, hard cash 
down, or he would build a bigger barn. 
When any of these things happened the 
community would crowd over a little, as 
it were, to give him more room. It is 
a curious thing, and tragic too, when 
you come to think of it, how the world 
lets alone those people who appear to 
want to be let alone. "I can live to my- 
self,” says the unneighborly one. “Well, 
live to yourself, then,” cheerfully responds 
the world, and it goes about its more or 
less amusing affairs and lets the unneigh- 
borly one cut himself off. 

So our small community had let Old 

Toombs go his way with all his money, 
his acres, his hedge, and his reputation 
for being a just man. 
* Not meeting him, therefore, in the 
familiar and friendly life of the neighbor- 
hood, I took to walking out toward his 
farm, looking freshly at the wonderful 
hedge and musing upon that most fas- 
cinating of all subjects—how men come 
to be what they are. And at last I was 
rewarded. 

One day I had scarcely reached the 
end of the hedge when I saw Old Toombs 
himself moving toward me down the 
country road. Though I had never seen 
him before, I was at no loss to identify 
him. The first and vital impression he 
gave me, if [ can compress it into a single 
word, was, I think, force—force. He 
came. stubbing down the country road 
with a brown hickory stick in his hand, 
which at every step he set vigorously into 
the soft earth. Though not tall, he gave 
the impression of being enormously strong. 

e was thick, solid, firm—thick through 
the body, thick through the thighs; and his 
shoulders—what shoulders they were!— 
round like a maple log; and his great 
head with its thatching of coarse iron- 
gray hair, though thrust slightly forward, 
seemed as if set immovably upon them. 


He presented, as he stood, such a for- 
bidding appearance that I was of two 
minds about addressing him. Dour he was 
indeed! Nor shall I ever forget how he 
looked when I spoke to him. He stopped 
short there in the road. On his big 
square nose he wore a pair of curious 
spring-bowed glasses with black rims. 
For a moment he looked at me through 
these glasses, raising his chin a little, 
and then, deliberately wrinkling his nose, 
they fell off and dangled at the length of 
the faded cord by which they were hung. 
There was something almost uncanny 
about this peculiar habit of his and of 
the way in which, afterward, he looked 
at me from under his bushy gray brows. 
This was in truth the very man of the 
neighborhood portrait. 

“Iam a new settler here," I said, “and 
I've been interested in looking at your 
wonderful hedge." 

The old man's eyes rested upon me a 
moment with a mingled look of suspicion 
and hostility. 

“So you've heard o' me," he said in a 
high-pitched voice, “and you've heard o’ 
my hedge." 

Again he paused and looked me over. 
Well," he said with an indescribably 
harsh, cackling laugh, “I warrant you've 
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heard nothing good o' me down there. 
I'm a skinflint, ain't I? I'm a hard citi- 
zen, ain't I? I grind the faces o' the 
poor, don't I?" 

At first his words were marked by a 
sort of bitter humor, but as he continued 
to speak his voice rose higher and higher 
until he was positively menacing. 

There were just two things I could do— 
haul down the flag and retreat inglo- 
riously, or face the music. With a sud- 
den sense of rising spirits—for such things 
do not often happen to a man in a quiet 
country road—1 paused a moment, look- 
ing him squarely in the eye. . 

S Yes" 1 said, with great deliberation, 
* you've given me just about the neigh- 
borhood picture of yourself as I have had 
it. They do say you are a skinflint, yes, 
and a hard man. They say that you are 
rich and friendless; they say that while 
you are a just man, you do not know 
mercy. These are terrible things to say 
of any man if they are true." 

I paused. The old man looked for a 
moment as though he were going to strike 
me with his stick, but he neither stirred 
nor spoke. It was evidently a wholly 


new experience for him. 
“Yes,” I said, "you are not popular 
in this community, but what do you sup- 





"I'll fight 'em, I'll show 'em yet!” 
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A proposition had been made to Old Toombs for a right-of-way 


ose I care about that? I'm interested 
in your hedge. What I’m curious to 
know—and 1| might as well tell you 
frankly—is how such a man as you are 
reputed to be could grow such an extraor- 
dinary hedge. You must have been at 
it a very long time.” 

I was surprised at the effect of my 
words. The old man turned partly aside 
and looked for a moment along the proud 
and flaunting embattlements of the green 
marvel before us. Then he said in a 
moderate voice: 

“Its a putty good hedge, a putty good 
hedge." 

"['ve got him," I thought exultantly, 
“Tve got him!” 

“How long ago did you start it?” I 
pursued my advantage eagerly. 

“Thirty-two years come spring,” said he. 

“Thirty-two years!” I repeated, “you've 
been at it a long time.” 

With that I plied him with questions 
in the liveliest manner, and in five min- 
utes I had the gruff old fellow stumping 
along at my side and pointing out the 
various notable features of his wonderful 
creation. His suppressed excitement was 
quite wonderful to see. He would point his 
hickory stick with a poking motion, and 
when he looked up, instead of throwing 
back his big, rough head, he bent at the 
hips, thus imparting an impression of 
astonishing solidity. 

“Tt took me all o' ten years to get that 
bell right," he said, and, "take a look 
at that arch: now what is your opinion 
o' that?" 

Once, in the midst of our conversation, 
he checked himself abruptly and looked 
around at me with a sudden dark expres- 
sion of suspicion. I saw exactly what 
lay in his mind, but I continued my ques- 
tioning as though I perceived no change 
in him. It was only momentary, how- 
ever, and he was soon as much interested 
as before. He talked, indeed, as though 
he had not had such an opportunity be- 
fore in years—and I doube whether he 
had. It was plain to see that if anyone 
ever loved anything in. this world, Old 


Toombs loved that hedge of his. Think 
of it, indeed! He had lived with it, nur- 
tured it, clipped it, groomed it—for thirty- 
two years. 


So WE walked down the sloping field 

within the hedge, and it seemed as 
though one of the deep mysteries of 
human nature was opening there before 
me. What strange things men set their 
hearts upon! 

Thus, presently, we came nearly to the 
farther end of the hedge. Here the old 
man stopped and turned around, facing me. 

“Do you see that valley?" he asked. 
* Do you see that slopin' vallev up through 
my meadow?” 

His voice rose suddenly to a sort of 
high-pitched violence. 

“That passel o' hounds up there," he 
said, “want to build a road down my 
valley." 

He drew his breath fiercely. 

“They want to build a road through 
my land. They want to ruin my farm— 
they want to cut down my hedge. I'll 
fight, fem. I'll fight 'em. TIl show "em 
yet! 

It was appalling. His face grew pur- 
ple, his eyes narrowed to pin points and 

rew red and angry—like the eyes of an 
infuriated boar. is hands shook. Sud- 
denly he turned upon me, poising his 
stick in his hand, and said violently: 

"And who are you? Who are you? 
Are you one of these surveyor fellows?” 

“My name,” I answered as quietly as 
I could, “is Grayson. I live on the old 
Mather farm. Ton not in the least in- 
terested in any of your road troubles." 

He looked at me a moment more, and 
then seemed to shake himself or shudder, 
his eyes dropped away and he began 
walking toward his house. He had taken 
only a few steps, however, before he 
turned and, without looking at me, asked 
if I would like to see the tools he used 
for trimming his hedge. When I hesi- 
tated, for I was decidedly uncomfortable. 
he came up to me and laid his hand awk- 
wardly on my arm. 


“You'll see something, I warrant, you 
never see before." 

It was so evident that he regretted his 
outbreak that I followed him, and he 
showed me an odd double ladder set on 
low wheels which he said he used in 
trimming the higher parts of his hedge. 

“It’s my own invention," he said with 
pride. 

“And that"—he pointed as we came 
out of the tool house—''is my house—a 
good house. I planned it all myself. | 
never needed to take lessons of any car- 
fencer I ever see. And there's my barns. 

hat do pu think o' my barns? Ever 
see any bigger ones? They ain't any 
bigger in this country than Old Toombs's 
barns. They don't like Old Toombs, but 
they ain't any of 'em can ekal his barns!” 

He followed me down ta the roadside, 
now quite loquacious. Even after I had 
thanked him and started to go he called 
after me. When I stopped he came for- 
ward hesitatingly—and I had the im- 
pression, suddenly, and for the first time, 
that he was an old man. It may have 
been the result of his sudden fierce explo- 
sion of anger, but his hand shook, his 
face was pale, and he seemed somehow 
broken. 

'" You— you like my hedge?" he asked. 

“It is certainly a wonderful hedge,” | 
said. “I never have seen an thing like it." 

“They ain't nothing like it," he re- 
sponded quickly. “They ain't nothing 
like it anywhere." 

In the twilight as I passed onward | 
saw the lonely figure of the old man mov- 
ing with his hickory stick up the path- 
way to his lonely house. The pcor rich 
old man! 

“He thinks he can live wholly to him- 
self," I said aloud. 

I thought, as I tramped homeward, of 
our friendly and kindly community, of 
how we often come together of an eve- 
ning with skvlarking and laughter, of how 
we weep with one another, of how we join 
in making better roads and better school: 
and in building up the Scotch Preacher's 
friendly little church. And in all thes 
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things Old Toombs has never had a part. 
He is not even missed! 

As a matter of fact, I reflected, and this 
is a strange, deep thing, no man is in 
reality more dependent upon the com- 
munity which he despises and holds at 
arm’s length than this same old Nathan 
Toombs. Everything he has, everythin 
he does, gives evidence of it. And 1 
don't mean this in any mere material 
sense, though of course his wealth and 
his farm would mean no more than the 
stones in his hills to him if he did not 
have us here around him. Without our 
work, our buying, our selling, our gov- 
erning, his dollars would be dust. But 
we are still more necessary to him in 
other ways: the unfriendly man is usu- 
ally the one who demands most from his 
neighbors. Thus, if he have not people's 
love or confidence, then he will smite 
them until they fear him, or admire him, 
or hate him. Oh, no man, however he 
may try, can hold himself aloof! 


I CAME home deeply stirred from my 
visit with Old Toombs and lost no time 
in making further inquiries. I learned. 
speedily, that there was indeed some- 
ding in the old man's dread of a road 
being built through his farm. The case 
was already in the courts. His farm was 
a very old one and extensive, and of 
recent years a large settlement of small 
farmers had been developing the rougher 
lands in the upper part of the township, 
called the Swan Hill district. Their eh 
way to reach the railroad was by a rocky, 
winding road among the hills, while their 
natural outlet was down a gently sloping 
valley through Old Toombs's farm. They 
were now so numerous and politically im- 
portant that they had stirred up the 
county commissioners. A proposition 
had been made to Old Toombs for a 
right-of-way; they argued with him that 
it was a good thing for the whole county, 
that it would enhance the values of his own 
upper lands, and that they would pay him 
far more for a right-of-way than the land 
was actually worth, but he had spurned 
them—I canimaginewithwhat vehemence. 


"Let ’em drive round,” he said. 
" Didn't they know what they'd hev to 
do when they settled up there? What 
a passel o' curs! They can keep off o' 
my land, or I'll have the law on 'em." 

And thus the matter came to the 
courts with the county attempting to 
condemn the land for a road through 
Old Toombs's farm. 

“What can we do?" asked the Scotch 
Preacher, who was deeply distressed by 
the bitterness of feeling displayed. “There 
is no getting to the man. He will listen 
to no one." 

At one time I thought of going over and 
talking with Old Toombs myself, for it 
seemed that I had been able to get 
nearer to him than anyone had in a long 
time. But I dreaded it. I kept dally- 
ing—for what, indeed, could I have said 
to him? If he had been suspicious of 
me before, how much more hostile he 
might be when I expressed an interest in 
his difficulties. As to reaching the Swan 
Hill settlers, they were now aroused to 
an implacable state of bitterness; and 
they had the people of the whole com- 
munity with them, for no one liked Old 
Toons: 

Thus while I hesitated time passed, and 
my next meeting with Old Toombs, in- 
stead of being premeditated, came about 
quite unexpectedly. I was walking in 
the town road late one afternoon when I 
heard a wagon rattling behind me, and 
then, quite suddenly, a shouted, '* Whoa!" 

Looking around I saw Old Toombs, his 
great solid fizure mounted high on the 
wagon seat, the reins held fast in the 
fingers of one hand. I was struck by the 
strange expression in his face—a sort of 

rim exaltation. As I stepped aside he 
ane out ina loud, shrill, cackling laugh: 

“He-he-he he-he-he—” 

I was too astonished to speak at once. 
Ordinarily when I meet anyone in the 
town road, it is in my heart to try out to 
him, “Good morning, friend,” or, “How 
are you, brother,” but I had no such 
prompting that day. 

“Git in, Grayson,” he said, “git in, 
git in.” 
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I climbed up beside him, and he slapped 
me on. the knee with another burst of 
shrill laughter. 

“They thought they had the old man.” 
he said starting up his horses. ''They 
thought there weren't no law left in 
Israel. I showed 'em." 

I cannot convey the bitter triumphancy 
of his voice. 

“You mean the road case?" I asked. 

“Road case!” he exploded, “they wan't 
no road case; they didn't have no road 
case. Ibeat'em. I says to 'em, ‘What 
right hev any o' you on my property? 
Go 'round with you,' I says. Oh, I beat 
'em! If they'd had their way, they'd ’a’ 
cut through my hedge—the hounds!” 


WHEN he set me down at my door 
I had said hardly a word. There 
seemed nothing that could be said. I 
remember I stood for some time watching 
the old man as he rode away, his wagon 
jolting in the country road, his stout 
figure perched firmly in the seat. I went 
in with a sense of heaviness at the heart. 

“Harriet,” I said, “there are some 
things in this world beyond human rem- 
edy." 

l'wo evenings later I was surprised to 
see the Scotch Preacher drive up to my 
gate and hastily tie his horse. 

“David,” said he, "there's bad busi- 
ness afoot. A lot of the young fellows in 
Swan Hill are planning a raid on Old 
Toombs’s hedge. They are coming down 
to-night." 

I got my hat and jumped in with him. 
We drove up the hilly road and out 
around Old Toombs's farm and thus came, 
near sundown, to the settlement. I had 
no conception of the bitterness that the 
lawsuit had engendered. 

“Where once you start men hating one 
another," said the Scotch Preacher, 
" there's utterly no end of it.” 

I have seen our Scotch Preacher in 
many difficult places, but never have I 
seen him rise to greater heights than he 
did that night. It is not in his preaching 
that Doctor McAlway excels, but what 
a power he is among men! He was like 


I was struck by the strange expression in his face—a sort of grim exaltation 
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some stern old giant, standing there and 
holding up the portals of civilization. I 
saw men melt under his words like wax; | 
saw wild young fellows subdued into quic- 
tude; I saw unwise old men set to thinking. 

“Man, man," he'd sav, lapsing in his 
carnestness into the broad Scotch accent 
of his youth, “you canna’ mean plunder, 
and destruction, and riot. You canna! 
Not in this neighborhood!” 

“What about Old Toombs?” shouted 
one of the boys. 

I never shall forget how Doctor McAl- 
way drew himself up, nor the majesty 
that looked from his eye. 

“Old Toombs!” he said in a voice that 
thrilled one to the bone, “Old ‘Toombs! 
Have you no faith, that you stand in the 
place of Almighty God and measure 
punishments?” 

Before we left, it was past midnight 
and we drove home, almost silent, in the 
darkness. 

“Doctor McAlway," I said, “if Old 
‘Toombs could know the history of this 
night it might change his point of view." 

“I doot it," said the Scotch Preacher. 
* [ doot it.” 

The night passed serenely; the morn- 
ing saw Ola ‘Toombs’s hedge standing as 
gorgeously as ever. The community had 
again stepped aside and let Old Toombs 
have his way: they had let him alone, 
with all his great barns, his wide acres 
and his wonderful hedge. He probably 
never even knew what had threatened 
him that night, nor how the forces of 
religion, of social order, of neighborli- 


ness in the community which he despised 
had, after all, held him safe. ‘There is a 
supreme faith among common people— 
it is, indeed, the very tap-root of democ- 
racy —that, although the unfriendly one 
may persist long in his power and arro- 
gance, sooner or later there is a moving 
Force which commands events. 

I suppose if 1 were writing a story I 
should tell how Old ‘Toombs was miracu- 
lously softened at the age of sixty-eight 
years, and came into new relationships 
with his neighbors, or else 1 should relate 
how the mills of God, grinding slowly, 
had crushed the recalcitrant human atom 
into dust. 

Either of these results conceivably 
might have happened --all things are pos- 
sible—and being ingenuously related 
would somehow have answered a need in 
the human soul that the logic of events be 
constantly and conclusively demonstrated 
in the lives of individual men and women. 

But, as a matter of fact, neither of these 
things did happen in this quiet commu- 
nity of ours. There exists, assuredly, a 
logic of events, oh, a terrible, irresistible 
logic of events, but it is careless of the 
span of any one man’s life. We would like 
to have each man enjoy the sweets of his 
own virtues and suffer the lash of his 
own misdeeds—but it rarely so happens 
in life. No, it is the community which 
lives or dies, is regenerated or marred by 
the deeds of men. 

So Old Toombs continued to live. So 
he continued to buy more land, raise more 
cattle, collect more interest, and the won- 
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derful hedge continued to flaunt its mar- 
vels still more notably upon the country 
road. To what end? Who knows? Who 
knows? 

I saw him afterward from time to 
time, tried to maintain some sort of 
friendly relations with him; but it seemed 
as the years passed that he grew ever 
lonelier and more bitter, and not only 
more friendless, but seemingly more in- 
capable of friendliness. In times past I 
have seen what men call tragedies—I saw 
once a perfect young man die in his 
strength—but it seems to me I never 
knew anything more tragic than the life 
and death of Old Toombs. If it cannot 
be said of a man when he dies that either 
his nation, his state, his neighborhood, 
his family, or at least his wife or child, 
is better for his having lived, what can 
be said for him? 

Old Toombs is dead. Like Jehoram, 
King of Judah, of whom it is terribly said 
in the Book of Chronicles, “he departed 
without being desired.” 


OE! THIS story of Nathan Toombs we 

talked much and long there in the 
Ransome home. I was with them, as I 
said, about two days—kept inside most 
of the time by a driving spring rain which 
filled the valley with a bale gray mist and 
turned all the country roads into running 
streams. One morning, the weather 
having cleared, I swung my bag to my 
shoulder, and with much warmth of 
parting I set my face again to the free 
road and the open country. 


Forty Years of It 


By Brand Whitlock 


4t AS it worth while?" asked 


Tom L. Johnson, Cleveland's 

reat pioneer democrat, of 

is friend Newton Baker, a 
day or two before he died. And Sam 
Jones on that last day turned to his 
sister Nell, the noble spirit who had con- 
ducted the settlement work at Golden 
Rule House, and said: 

"*He that endureth to the end. -" 
What does it say?” 

She repeated the Scripture to him. 

“Say itin Welsh,” he said, his thought 
returning in those ultimate moments to 
the speech they had used as children. 
But before she could direct her mind into 
the old sequences, the end had come. 

At least. there were those in town who 
thought it was the end. The stock of 
the street. railway company went up 
twenty-four points the next morning, and 
some brokers issued a letter saving now 
that Jones had died. the securities of 
that enterprise offered a golden invest- 
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ment. I suppose this is about the most 
authentic extant expression of the utter 
contemptibility of privilege in these 
States. The politicians often had been 
heard to say that when Jones retired the 
nonpartisan movement in Toledo would 
come to an end; in their professional 
analyses they had pronounced it a per- 
sonal following not governed by principle, 
and that with the passing of the leader 
it would disappear and the voters become 
tractable and docile partisan automata 
again. And now that Jones was dead 
and one of their organization, the presi- 
dent of the council, was to succeed to the 
mayor's office, the hopes they had so 
long e'.tertained seemed at last on the 
point of realization. With a. few weeks, 
therefore, an ordinance granting the street 
railway company a renewal of its rights 
was passed by the council. 

Then, instantly, the old spirit flamed 
anew; there were editorials, mass meet- 
ings, and all sorts of protest against the 


action, and in response to this indignant 

ublic feeling, the acting mayor, Mr. 
Robert H. Finch, very courageously ve- 
toed the ordinance. But the machine 
“had the votes,” and on the following 
Monday night the council met to pass 
the ordinance over the veto. The mem- 
bers of the Republican organization were 
there, favored with seats in the office of 
the city clerk; the lobbyists and the legal 
representatives of the street railway com- 
pany were there. The chamber was 
crowded; the hot air of the small, low- 
ceiled room was charged with a nervous 
tension; there was in it an eager expect- 
ant quality, not unmixed with dread and 
fear and guilt. The atmosphere was 
offensive to the moral sense—a condition 
remarked in other halls in this land when 
councils and legislatures have been about 
to take action that was repugnant to the 
public good. 

The council. proceeded with its busi- 
ness; the voice of the reading clerk 
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Peter Witt 


Present City Street Railroad Commissioner of 
Cleveland. Witt was an iron molder, who by his 
great intelligence and energy developed until, be- 
ginning with the Tom Johnson administration, he 
has played an important part in the city govern- 
ment. He is honest, courageous, curiously frank 
and very hard to fool 


droned on in the resolutions and ordi- 
nances that represented the normal 
municipal activities of that hour, and then, 
suddenly, a sound of a new and unaccus- 
tomed sort arose from St. Clair Street, 
the sound of the tramp of marching men. 
Those at the windows, looking out, saw 
a strange spectacle—not without its men- 
ace; the newspaper reporters, some of 
them, embellished their reports with old 
phrases about faces blanching. Perhaps 
they did; they might well have done so, 
for the men came down St. Clair Street 
not as a mob; they were silent, marching 
in a column, by sets of fours, with an 
orderly precision and a discipline almost 
military. And at their head there was 
a man whose square, broad shoulders and 
firm stride were the last expression of 
determination. He wore a slouch hat, 
under which his gray hair showed; his 
closely trimmed beard was grizzled, he 
looked, as many noted, not unlike the 
conventional portraits of General Grant. 


Three Friends of Brand Whitlock 


Tom L. Johnson 


Mayor of Cleveland four terms—the most famous 
mayor Cleveland ever had. Mr. Johnson died in 
1911, and this picture was made in his last days, 
yet his face shows the keenness and gentleness that 
were always his. He loved “Pete” Witt and 
"Newt" Baker. They were among his most able 
lieutenants 


The man was Mr. Johnson Thurston, and 
he was as grim as General Grant, as brave, 
as determined, and as cool. He was 
widely known in Toledo as a lawyer, 
however, not as a politician; he had never 
been in politics, indeed, but he was in 
politics that night, surely, and destined 
to remain in politics for years to come. 

He brought his column to a halt under 
the windows of the council chamber. 
There was no 100m in that small chamber 
for such a delegation, or seemingly for 
any delegation of the people, however 
small. Johnson Thurston's son marched 
beside him as an aide, bearing a soap. 
box—the modern tribune of our democ- 
racy—and he placed it on the paving 
stones for his father. A street car, just 
then halting, clanged itsgong for the throng 
to make way, and at this perfect symbol 
of the foe they were opposing, Johnson 
Thurston shook his fist, and shouted: 

“Stand there! The people are attend- 
ing to their business to-night!” 


Newton D. Baker 


Present Mayor of Cleveland. Mr. Baker, now 41 

ars old, was city solicitor all through Tom 
Johnson's four terms— and later. He is as fine a 
type of public official as we have. The people of 
Cleveland consider that he fills Johnson's shoes, 
both as an executive and as one having a vision of 
what a well-governed American city should be 


The street car stood, and Johnson 
Thurston mounted his soap box, produced 
a paper and read from it in a loud voice 
that section of the Constitution in which 
the people retain to themselves the right 
peaceably to assemble and petition for a 
redress of grievances. And this done, he 
turned to his followers, gave them a sig- 
nal, and there went up from their throats 
in perfect unison a mighty cry: 

" Let the franchise alone!" 

Three times they voiced their impera- 
tive mandate, and then, at a signal, they 
wheeled about, and marched away in the 
excellent order in which they had come. 
Such a demonstration, in the streets, at 
night, before a legislative body, had it 
occurred in a capital or in a metropolis, 
would have been historic. As it was, the 
cry that went up from those men was 
heard in the council chamber; and it was 
destined to ring through the town for the 
better part of a decade. The council did 
not pass the ordinance over the mayor's 
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veto; half an hour later the councilmen 
were escorted from their chamber by the 
police they had summoned; and a sadly 
shaken body: they were, poor fellows. 


THIS was in the year 1904, in the midst 
of a national political campaign. The 
Independents who had marched with 
Johnson Thurston determined to nomi- 
nate a city ticket. We went into the 
campaign, speaking every night, and in 
November, though Roosevelt carried the 
city by his fifteen thousand, our candi- 
dates for councilmen at large were elected. 
Clearly, then, the nonpartisan movement 
had not wholly died with Golden Rule 
jones his soul, like the soul of John 
rown, was marching on, and still some- 
how led by him and inspired by his spirit 
there had sprung forth, like Greek sol- 
diers from the dragon’s teeth, a demo- 
cratic municipal movement. Toledo was 
the first city in America to take the initial 
step in freeing herself, the step all cities 
in America must take if they would free 
themselves from their masters—that of 
nonpartisan municipal elections. 

When the mayoralty was suggested for 
me, I was quite certain that I did not want 
that. It was not long after the death of 
Jones that this:was suggested; by Tom 
Johnson for one, who in his blunt way 
told me that I should run for the place; 
and by Lincoln Steffens, who, just then 
in Cleveland writing the article in which 
Tom Johnson was celebrated as “the best 
mayor of the best governed city in Amer- 
ica,” found time now and then to come 
over to Toledo to see us. ‘‘And another 
thing,” he wrote to me after one of these 
visits, "you'll have to run for mayor." 
He had reached this conclusion, I believe, 
by a process of inversion. He had been 
talking with some of the machine poli- 
ticians, and it was their objection to me 
as a candidate that caused him to see m 
duty in that light. I was at one wit 
them on that point, at any rate; they 


could have been no more reluctant to have 
me run than I myself was. But when I 
came home from my vacation in the fall 
the campaign was already on, and the 
Independents had all but nominated me 
as their candidate for mayor. 

They were forced to make their nomi- 
nations by petition, and on the petitions 
proposing me for the office there were 
many thousands of names, pages that 
were stained with the grime and dust and 
grease of factories and shops—a diploma, 
in its way, which might have made one 
proud, had not the prospect been such as 
to make one so very unhappy. For I 
knew what the mayoralty had done to 
Jones. I had come to eas A in my asso- 
ciation with him that there is no position 
more difficult than that of the mayor of 
a large city in the America of our times, 
for the city is a kind of microcosm where 
are posted in miniature all the problems 
of a democracy, and the fact that they 
are in miniature only increases the diff- 
culty. But our people seem slow to un- 
derstand a man who really does not desire 

ublic office, in a land where it has so 
ong been regarded purely as a privilege 
to be bestowed or a prize to be contested. 
I suppose that even the blunt and grim 
old warrior Sherman caused the people 
to smile when he said that if nominated 
for the Presidency he would not accept, 
and if elected he would not serve. They 
wondered what he meant, and for a long 
time it never occurred to them that he 
meant just what he said. 


BUT the day came at last when I must 
decide, and to a committee of the In- 
dependents I said that I would give them 
an answer in the morning. I thought it 
all over again in the watches of the night, 
and at last, since somebody had to do it, 
since somebody had to point out at least 
the danger of risking the community 
rights in the hands of a political machine, 
I said I would. I suppose that it is but 


an expression of that ironic mood in which 
the Fates delight to deal with mortals that 
it should be so easy to get that which one 
does not want; the Independents insisted 
on my standing for the office, but the only 
humor in that fact was just then too grim 
for pleasure, though there is always a 
compensation somewhere after all, and 
gloomy as I was that morning at the 
prospect of the bitter campaign and the 
difficulties that would follow if I were 
elected, I could laugh when “Dad” McCul- 
lough, the old Scotsman whom we all 
loved for himself and for his devotion to 
our movement, leaned forward in his 
chair, stroked his whiskers in a mollifying 
way and, as though he preferred even the 
other members of his committee not to 
hear him, said: 

“Would it be out of place if I suggested 
that in the campaign you bear down as 
lightly as possible on the infirmities of the 
aw! 

His shrewd sense even then warned him 
of the herring that would be drawn across 
the trail of privilege as soon as we struck it! 

And he was right. We had not opened 
our campaign at Golden Rule Hall, before 
privilege did what it always does when it 
1s pursued, it tried to divert attention 
from itself by pointing out a smaller evil. 


All the old and conventional complaints 


about the morals of the city to which we 
had been used in Jones’s campaign were 
revived and repeated with embellishments 
and improvements; no city was ever re- 
viled as was ours by those who had failed 
in their efforts to control it and absorb 
the product of its communal toil. My 
attitude, conceived by. “Dad”. McCu 
lough as “bearing down on the infirmities 
of the law,” was now represented as evi- 
dence of an intention to ignore the law, to 
enforce none of the statutes, and it was 
predicted that the election of the Inde- 
pendent ticket meant nothing but anarchy 
and chaos. 

To this “moral” issue that had served 
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for so many years, the “good” people 
responded immediately, as they always 
do, and with certain of the clergy to lead 
them rallied instantly about the machine, 
and for six weeks reveled in an inspection 
of all the city’s vices, and mouseled in 
the slums and stews of the tenderloin for 
examples of the deprav- 
ity which they declared 
it was the purpose and 
design of the Independ- 
ents to intensify and per- 
petuate. Their own 
candidate had been in 
power for a year and a 
half and these conditions 
had existed unmolested, 
but when some of our 
speakers indicated this 
in their attitude they 
only raged the more. 

But notwithstanding 
all this, the issue was 
clear; the machine had 
helped to make it clear, 
not only by its long 
opposition to Jones, but 
more recently by its ef- 
forts for the street rail- 
way company. It was 
the old issue between 
privilege and democracy, 
that has marked the 
cleavage in society in all 
ages. The people were 
trying to take back their 
own government, for the 
purpose, first, of prevent- 
ing the street railway 
company from securing 
another lease of the city’s streets for a 
quarter of a century, by which, inciden- 
tally, the company would realize on about 
twenty-five million dollars of watered 
stock. And the people were not to be 
deceived; they were not to be turned off 
the trail so easily; and the entire ticket 
was elected, so that at the beginning of 
that new year the Independents were in 
control of every branch of the govern- 
ment, not only in the city, but in the 
county as well. 


] HAVE spoken of the Independents as 

though they were an authentic political 
party, when it was one of their basic prin- 
ciples to be no party at all. They were 
Republicans and Democrats who, in the 
revelation of Jones’s death, had come to 
see that it was the partisan that was re- 
sponsible for the evil political machines 
in American cities; they saw that by 
dividing themselves arbitrarily into par- 
ties, along national lines, by voting, al- 
most automatically, their party tickets, 
ratifying nominations made for them they 
knew not how, they were but delivering 
over their city to the spoiler. As Repub- 
licans, proud of the traditions of that 
Party, they had voted under the impres- 
sion that they were voting for Lincoln; 
as Democrats they thought they were 
voting for Jefferson, or at least for Jack- 
son, but they had discovered that they 
had been voting principally for the street 
railway company and the privileges allied 
With it in interest. 

And more than all, they saw that in 
the amazing superstition of party regu- 
larity by which the partisan mind in that 
day was obsessed, they were voting for 
these interests no matter which ticket 


they supported, for the machine was not 
only partisan, it was bi-partisan, and the 
great conflict they waged at the polls was 
the most absurd sham battle that ever 
was fought. It seems almost incredible 
now that men's minds were ever so 
clouded, strange that they did not earlier 
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discover how absurd was a system which, 
in order to enable them the more readily 
to subjugate themselves, actually printed 
little wood cuts of birds—roosters and 
eagles—at the top of the tickets, so that 
they might the more easily and readily 
recognize their masters and deliver their 
suffrages over to them.  Itis an absurdity 
that is pretty well recognized in this 
country to-day, and the principle of sep- 
arating municipal politics from national 
olitics is all but established in law. Mr. 
James Bryce had pointed it out long 
efore, but Jones seemed to be almost 
the first among us to recognize it, and he 
did not get it from Mr. Bryce; he evolved 
it out of his own experience, and out of 
his own consciousness, if not his own con- 
science, as the point from which all cities 
will have to start if they wish to be free. 
The cities of Great Britain and Germany 
learned this lesson long ago; that is one 
reason why they are so much more 
efficiently governed than our cities. 


S I now look back on that first cam- 

paign, on the experience I had so 
much dreaded, the perspective has worked 
its magic, and the hordehipe and difficul- 
ties have faded away, even, I hope, as its 
enmities have faded away, though remem- 
bering Jones's admonition to "draw the 
sting" I tried to keep enmities out of it. 
Since I could not bring myself to discuss 
myself, I resolved not to discuss my oppo- 
nents, and I went through the campaign 
without once mentioning the name of 
one of them—there were four candidates 
for mayor against me—or making one per- 
sonal reference to them. And never in 
any political campaign since have I men- 
tioned an opponent. It was enough to 


discuss the principles of our little plat- 
form; and the first task was to get the 
electors to see the absurdity of their par- 
tisanship and to make clear the necessity 
of having a city government that repre- 
sented the people or, since that phrase is 
perhaps indefinite, one that did not repre- 
sent the privileged in- 
terests of the city. 

The campaign was like 
the old Jones campaigns, 
though not altogether 
like them. There was 
no old gray Molly to 
jog about from one meet- 
ing to another, and if 
there had been, she could 
not have jogged fast 
enough for the neces- 
sities of that hour; and 
we established new prece- 
dents when Percy Jones, 
the son of the Golden 
Rule mayor, drove me 
about at furious speed 
in his big touring car, 
the “Gray Ghost” the 
reporters called it, and 
it streaked through the 
night, with its siren sing- 
ing, from place to place 
until I had spoken at 
half a dozen meetings. 
Every day at noon it 
wheeled up to the en- 
trance to the factories 
and shops as the men 
were coming out for their 
noon hour. And such 
meetings I believe were 
never held anywhere; there was an in- 
spiration as the men crowded about the 
car to hear the speeches; they were not 
politicians, they were seeking nothing, 
they were interested in their city; and 
in their faces, what is far above any of 
these considerations, there was an eager 
interest in life, perhaps a certain hunger 
of life which in so many of them, such 
were the conditions of their toil, was not 
satisfied. 


S I sat and looked out over the crowds 
that poured from the shops and stood, 
sometimes for the whole of the noon hour, 
in discomfort perhaps if the wind was off 
the lake, and saw the veritable hunger 
for life that was in their faces, a hunger 
surely no political or economic system, 
however wise and perfect, could satisfy, I 
could not help thinking that it was a pity 
the clergy did not understand these peo- 
ple better, for, after all, the message of the 
carpenter who came out of Nazareth was 
for the workers and the poor, and he had 
assionately thrown himself on their side. 
t might have been suggested to that 
pastor who complained bitterly that his 
own pews were empty on Sunday eve- 
nings while the streets outside his church 
were crowded with people who for one 
evening at least were joyous and free from 
care, that the Master whom he served 
would have asked no better congregation 
than they and no better auditorium than 
the street. 

But this pastor was used to making 
suggestions, not to receiving them; he 
was not of a mind as open as that one 
who actually came to me once to ask me 
how he could get the working men to hear 
him preach. He had not failed, he said, 
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to go to them; he had advertised on a 
placard hung at the entrance of a factory 
where two thousand men were working 
that on a Monday at noon he would speak 
to them. They had known of him, for 
he had recently been celebrated in the 
newspapers as having inaugurated a 
crusade to close the cheap theaters, whose 
lurid melodramas,—I believe lurid is the 
word in that connection unless the melo- 
dramas are "novelized" and sold for a 
dollar and a half,—he said, were detri- 
mental to morals, as no doubt they were. 
And so when he appeared, punctually, 
on that Monday noon, at the rendezvous 
appointed by his poster, the working men 
were ready and, when he stood up to 
preach to them, they received him with 
a deafening din, made by pounding on 
pieces of metal they had brought from 
the shop, so that the poor fellow could 
not speak at all, and when, with roars of 
awful laughter they unfurled some ribald 
banner fresh from the paint shop of their 
establishment, advising him to go to hell 
where he was always consigning so many 
of his fellow human beings, he went away 
quite broken-hearted. It was in that 
mood and perhaps a little chastened by 
his experience that he came to see me. I 
could agree with him, of course, that the 
men had acted like the perfect barbarians 
they could be at times, but there was 
nothing I could do for him or tell him. 
I learned so long ago that you cannot 
tell a man anything unless he knows it 
already! 

And: yet that preacher’s case was per- 
fectly simple. He had come to the city 
not long before, and of course had come 
from the country. His training and his 


experience had all been rural, he knew 
nothing whatever of the life of our cities 
or of their problems. He had a little code 
of conduct consisting of a few perfectly 
simple and obvious negatives, namely, 
men should not use tobacco, or liquor, or 
attend theaters or circuses, or play with 
colored cards, or violate (that is, do any- 
thing pleasant on) the Sabbath day. And 
whenever he saw people doing any of 
these things it was his duty to dissuade 
them from doing them, and if he could 
not dissuade them, then it was the duty 
of the authorities to force the people to 
stop doing these things by sending police- 
men after them. Poverty was caused 
either by drink, or by idleness, though 
usually E drink, and if the saloons were 
closed, drinking would cease! 
This was the man's conception. Of the 
condition of the working men in the cities 
he had literally no notion. He knew they 
worked, and that working made them 
tired, of course, just as it made farmers 
tired. He saw no difference between the 
labor in the agricultural field and that 
in the industrial field. That men who 
had been shut up in dusty factories for 
six days, working intently at whirling 
machines, under the bulb of an electric 
light, felt, when they came to the one 
day of rest, that they would like to go 
outdoors and breathe air, and have some 
relaxation, some fun, had never occurred 
to him. That they had to work so hard 
too, that stimulants were perhaps a ne- 
cessity, never occurred to him, just as it 
had never occurred to him that when 
one of these workers left home there was 
no place for him to go unless he went to 
a saloon, where there were light and 


warmth and companionship, and, above 
all, liberty; or to a cheap theater or in 
the summer to a baseball game. And he 
could not understand why these men 
resented his suggesticn that they give up 
all these things, and instead do as farmers 
do on Sunday, or as they pretend to do, 
that is, stay indoors, or, if they do go 
out, go out to attend church. 


ND what was most curious of all, he 
had not the slightest notion of what 
we were talking about when we mentioned 
the street railway problem. He knew, of 
course, that it was proposed to reduce the 
fares a cent or two cents, but that was not 
important; what were two cents? That 
there was anything immoral in watering 
stock, in seizing millions of the communal 
value, had never occurred to him, and in 
the midst of all the complexities of city 
life he remained utterly naive, bound up 
in his little code, with not the glimmer of 
a ray of light on social conditions or prob- 
lems, or of economics, or, in a word, of 
life. To hjm there were no social prob- 
lems that the Anti-Saloon League and the 
police could not cure in a week, if wicked 
officials would only give them a free rein 
to do it. 

And so he wondered why the working 
men would not come to hear him preach, 
or at least would not listen to him at the 
door of their shop! 

And most of the parsons in the town— 
at that time, though it is not so any more, 
so rapidly have changes come in our 
thought—were of this frame of mind. 
Not one of them supported our cause; 
many of them denounced it, and contin- 
ued to denounce it, for years. Now and 











As I looked out over the crowds that poured from the shops and saw the veritable hunger for life that was in their faces, a hunger 
surely no political or economic system could satisfy, I could not help thinking that it was a pity the clergy did not understand 
these people better, for, after all, the message of the carpenter who came out of Nazareth was for the workers and the poor 
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then there was one who might whisper to 
me privately that he understood and 
favored our efforts, but not one ever 
spoke out publicly, unless it were to de- 
nounce us. And several times they 
attacked me in their prayers. For in- 
stance, if—after I became mayor—I went 
to deliver an address of welcome, and a 
preacher was there to open the assembly 
with prayer, he sometimes would take 
advantage of the situation and, in the 
pretense of asking a blessing on the 
“chief magistrate of our beloved city,” 
point out my shortcomings and read me 
a lecture on my duties with his eyes shut 
and his hands folded. To that attack it 
would have been necessary, I presume, 
though I am not quite sure of the ecclesi- 
astical etiquette, to reply with my eyes 
shut and my hands folded, but Jones had 
said: "When He was reviled, He reviled 
not again," and "He that endureth to 
the end." It seemed as good a plan as 
any. I never replied to these or any 
other of their attacks, —indeed I found it 


better never to reply to any criticisms or: 


attacks whatever,—though some of the 
leaders of our movement always insisted 
that the preachers opposed us because 
they were influenced, according to the 
historical precedents, by their economic 
dependence on the privileged class. But 
if that is true I am sure the influence was 
unconscious in most cases, and that they 
simply did not understand. They were 
all desperately sincere. That was the 
chief difficulty with them. 

From Emerson’s advice never to apolo- 
gize, one may proceed to the virtue of 
never explaining. It saves an immense 
amount of time and energy, for since a 
politician’s enemies are legion, and are 
constantly increasing in number, and can 
attack him, as it were, in relays, he must 
have enormous energy if he is to reply in 
detail to all of them; he will find himself 
more desperately involved after a while 
than was the man in Kipling’s story, 
who through the Indian Government 
kept his enemy toiling night and day to 
answer foolish questions about pigs, and, 
what was worse, explaining his previous 
answers. 

Telling what one is going to do is 
equally as foolish as explaining what 
one has done, or denying what one has 
not done, and so promises could be dis- 
pensed with as easily as retorts and ex- 
planations. Long catalogues of promised 
prodigies and miracles are of course ab- 
surd, and the bawling and blowing poli- 
tician (as Walt Whitman called him) can 
make them as fluently in his evil cause as 
can the purest of the reformers. I had 
been too often disgusted with such per- 
formances to be able to enter into 
competition of that sort, and so let our 
little platform speak for itself and did 
not even promise to be good. And the 
people understood. 


"THERE must always remain the mem- 
ory of those throngs in the meetings, 
those working men who came pouring out 
of the shops and factories at noon, then, 
pausing, gathering about the motor car, 
drawing closer, pressing up to the foot- 
board and listening, with eager, intent 
faces, in which there was such instant ap- 
preciation of a joke, a pleasantry, anything 
to make them laugh, and yet somehow 
the adumbration of a yearning and a hope. 


The one thing that marred these con- 
tacts was not that one was so helpless to 
help them all, but that one st before 
them in an attitude that somehow sug- 

ested to them, inevitably, from long 
kabit and the pretense of men who sought 
power for themselves, that one needed 
only to be placed in a certain official 
relation to them, and to be addressed b 
a certain title, to be able to help them. It 
was enough to make one ashamed, almost 
enough to cause one to prefer that they 
should vote for someone else, and relieve 
one from this dreadful self-consciousness, 
this dreadful responsibility. 


AND these were the people! These 
were they who had been so long pro- 
scribed, and exploited; they had bene 
a few of the favored of the Fates on their 
backs, and yet, bewildered, they were 
somehow expectant of that good to come 
to them which had been promised in the 
words and phrases by which their very 
acquiescence and subjugation had so mys- 
teriously been wrought—“ Life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Where? And for them, when? Not 
through the efforts of those who employed 
cold phrases about "good" government, 
and "reform," and “busines” adminis- 
trations, and efficiency methods, and en- 
forcement of the laws, and law and order, 
and all that sort of thing, and class con- 
sciousness, and economic, or any other 
interpretation of history, or through ini- 
tiatives, referendums and recalls. What 
good would any of these cold and precise 
ormule do them? Better perhaps the 
turkey at Thanksgiving, and the goose at 
Christmas time which the old machine 
councilman from the ward gave them; of 
course they themselves paid for them, but 
they didn't know it, and the councilman 
didn't know it; he had bestowed them 
with the voice of kindness, in the same 
hearty human spirit in which he came to 
the wedding or the wake, or got the father 
a job, or the oldest son a parole from the 
workhouse, and rendered a thousand other 
little personal services. Perhaps Bath 
House John and Hinky Dink were more 
nearly right after all than the cold and 
formal and precise gentleman who de- 
nounced their records in the council. For 
they were human, and the great problem 
is to make the government of a city 
human. 

There were many, of course, even in 
our own movement who were not con- 
cerned about that; I was strongly re- 
buked by one of them once in that very 
first campaign for declaring that we were 
no better than anyone else, and that all 
the "good" men of the world couldn't do 
them much good even if they were elected 
to the city government for life. No, we 
may have efficient governments in our 
cities, and honest governments, as we are 
beginning to have everywhere, and, hap- 
pily, are more and more to have, but they 
will not come through the formule of 
Independents, Socialists, or Single-taxers, 
nor through Law and Order Leagues, nor 
Civic Associations. Down in their hearts 
these are not what the people want. 
What they want is a life that is fuller, 
more beautiful, more splendid and, above 
all, more human. And nobody can pre- 
pare it and hand it over to them. They 
must get it themselves; it must come u 
through them and out of them, throug 


long and toilsome processes of develop- 
ment; for such is democracy. . 

“That man's program will take a thou- 
sand years!" Lincoln Steffens had said in 
despair that day I introduced him to 
in Yes—or a hundred thousand. 

ut there is no other. 

I had gone into the mayor's office feel- 
ing that I was about the most ill-pre- 

ared man for such a job in the town. 

aturally I had turned to Tom Johnson, 
who had a tremendous reputation as an 
executive; even his worst enemy, as the 
saying is, would not deny his wonderful 
executive ability. I went.to him in a 
sort of despair, and he laughed and leaned 
over and whispered— 

But perhaps after all I should not tell. 
It was spoken in confidence. And it is 
ungenerous and unkind to destroy the 
cherished illusions of the world, almost 
as unkind, I was about to say, as it is 
difficult, since there is nothing the world 
so cherishes and hugs to its sad old with- 
ered bosom as it does its illusions. It 
may be that they are entirely necessary 
to it, it may be that it could not get along 
without them. What would this nation 
have done, after all, if it had not been for 
executive ability and the judicial tem- 
perament? The judicial temperament 
consists, of course, in nothing more than 
the calm assurance which enables one to 

ut off to to-morrow problems that should 

p. decided to-day, for if allowed to go 
long enough problems will solve them- 
selves, just as letters unanswered long 
enough despatch their own replies. 

I had deduced that generalization for 
myself long ago, while waiting for judges 
to hand down opinions, and then in de 
cisions reading the well-known formula: 
“The court does not find it necessary to 

ass on this particular point at this time.” 
Why, I applied one time to the Supreme 
Court, on a Wednesday morning, for a 
stay of execution on behalf of a man who 
was to be burned alive in our electric 
chair on the following Friday, and the 
judicial temperament who at that time 
happened to be Chief Justice calmly said 
that the application would be taken under 
advisement and a decision handed down 
in due course, which, at the earliest, was 
the following Tuesday morning. But the 
Governor half an hour afterward said, 
“Oh, well, don’t worry; if the court 
doesn’t act I'll reprieve him,” an exam- 
ple, perhaps, of what I had in mind when 
I was writing those vague thoughts about 
making government human. But execu- 
tive ability! I had, and still have, great 
admiration and reverence for that— 

But Tom Johnson leaned over that 
afternoon, as we sat there in the com- 
mittee room of the House at Columbus, 
and laughed and whispered: l 

“Tl e x : d 

It's the simplest thing in the world; 
decide every question quickly and be 
right half the time. And get somebod 
who can do the work. "That's all there is 
to executive ability." 


I looked at him in amazement. He had 
grown quite serious. 
“There’s another thing," he added. 


“Don’t spend too much time in your 
office. A quarter of an hour each day is 
generall too long, unless there are a 
whole lot of letters. Of course," he went 
on reflectively, “you can get clerks who 
can sign your name better than you can." 

He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. 


A Baseball Story 


Fair-Weather Hits 


Speckeldonner of Amsterdam Avenue 
Again Visits the Hindu Cobbler 
When the Moon is Right 


By Louis Graves 


FTEN it is the way of those who 
have won fame to pine for the 
peace and quiet of private life, 
where they suffer none of the dis- 
comforts of the active celebrity, and yet 
are able to enjoy the gentle, soothing 
luster shed by great deeds of the past. 

This, it might be supposed by the un- 
knowing, was the motive that impelled 
Rudolph Speckeldonner to retire from 
baseball. Out of the mists of nowhere 
he had appeared at the Polo Grounds and 
had astonished the world by pounding 
out safe hits at the rate of four or five 
to the game for the space of one glorious 
month. No pitcher had been able to 
conquer him, even to annoy him. But 
he had quit. And when he quit the city 
was grief-stricken. One of the afternoon 
newspapers was so touched that it carried 
a three-quarters of an inch mourning- 
band around its sporting page for a week. 
Not only had he won fame and glory in 
that one month; he had vastly improved 
his material condition, drawing fancy pay 
from the manager and then maneuvering 
himself into a partnership with the awe- 
struck Schneider, his former employer. 

Never had the public ceased to puzzle 
over the mystery of how this grocery- 
clerk mastered the art of batting. Guile 
was not in Rudolph’s face, but if keep- 
ing one’s own counsel be a sign the 
junior partner of Schneider and Speckel- 
donner was the most guileful of men. 
For not a word had he whispered, not 
even to his wife Gretchen, of the magical 
source of his power—of the marvel that 
Mohadji Khan, the Hindu cobbler, had 
wrought over a spitting caldron in the 
dead of that soft May night. 

"Vell, you see," Rudolph would sav, 
“I haf read a lot about der game, so 
from der papers and books I learn to bat 
Root alretty.' 

The quaint, silent mender of shoes, 
who dwelled in a tumble-down shanty 
between Broadway and Amsterdam 
Avenue, was the last person in the world 
whom the curious would have held 
responsible for the miracle. © Mohadji 
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Khan was simply a queer, unkempt 
foreign creature who wore a fantastic 
combination of American and Oriental 
garments. 

“When are you coming back into the 
game?” asked thousands of pilgrims who 
came to the great Rudolph's shop. And 
almost every day some thick-set, tanned 
individual, whose movements betrayed 
to any seeing eye the agility of the 
athlete, would walk into the store, draw 
Rudolph into a corner, and talk to him 
long and earnestly. The grocer listened 
patiently, but in the end always shook 
his head with unyielding finality. 

“Now you go back and t’ank Mister 
McGraw for me," he would say, “and 
tell him I play no more baseball; I gif 
him von day notice, like I sign up to do 
so, and I stop. Ven I qvit I qvit. Dot’s 
all dere iss to it, yes? So." 

Now and then, when things were 
running smoothly, the ex-Giant would 
leave Schneider at the store and go to see 
his former mates play. They always 
invited him to sit on the bench with 
them, and the crowd rose up and yelled 
madly as the stump of a man with the 
bristly hair, awkward gait, and indifferent 
manner moved across the turf. 

* Speckeldonner!"' they shouted. “There 
he is!” 

“Hi, Speck, you ain’t got your playin’ 
clo’es on!” 

“Put him in! 
in!” 

He must not have learned much of the 
etiquette of ovations, for he walked ahead 
without even once looking up to acknowl- 
edge the plaudits of the grand stand. 
It was a pitiful sight, too, that Rudolph 
saw from the players’ bench in those 
days. Visiting pitchers were making 
monkeys of the New-Yorkers. The 
Giants began to wear the forlorn, spine- 
less, hopeless, hangdog look of the utterly 
beaten. It was this state of affairs that 
changed the feeling of the public toward 
Rudolph from admiration to impatience, 
to a sort of petulance. Very wonderful 
it was, of course, to be a one-thousand 


Put him in! Put him 


hitter, but of what use was the talent if 
buried among the carrots and beets of 
an Amsterdam Avenue grocery-store? 

Outwardly indifferent as he had been, 
the adulation of neighbors and strangers 
had become sweet to Rudolph. He had 
come to consider it more or less a 
necessity now, like the wife and children 
and breakfast and his pipe, and to see it 
give way to this new attitude surprised 
and shocked him. A paperhanger who 
had been a patron of the store for many 
years, an outspoken person, one day 
addressed the junior partner in this 
fashion: 

“Say, you're a fine citizen, ain't yer? 
Loafin' here half 'sleep, smokin' a smelly 
pipe, while you might be doin' somethin' 
for yer country. Noo York is sizin' you 
up all right, all right. You better get 
busy and get back in the game.  D'yer 
see what the paper said about yer this 
mornin' ?" 

The man pulled a rumpled copy of the 
“Era” from his pocket. Rudolph hadn't 
seen it. His tastes didn't run to this 
kind of journalism. The “Era” was one of 
the conservative papers, with no illus- 
trations or other frivolous habits. It 
was credibly reported that nobody was 
allowed to write for its editorial page 
unless he had a long gray beard and wore 
a frock coat every day. But one of these 
wise men had yielded in his youth to the 
fascination of baseball, and the passion 
had stayed with him through the years— 
a weakness that did not cease to astonish 
and pain his profound associates. 

The editorial was called, ‘‘The Need 
of a Man,” and it rested comfortably 
alongside a scathing tariff arraignment. 
Traversing history from the early Greek 
heroes to Speckeldonner, the editorial 
concluded with the clarion words: “The 
calls of peace in these days are no less 
urgent, should be responded to with no 
less zeal, than the calls of war in olden 
times. The duty of the true patriot is 
as clearly marked in one case as in the 
other. As Achilles sulked in his tent 
when the Greeks were in dire distress, so 
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the mighty Speckeldonner languishes in 
a grocery-shop while all New York cries 
for need of him. Up, citizen, and gird 
thyself for the fray!” 

Rudolph grabbed the paper from his 
customer's hand and glared at the 
exhortation. 

“Vot a cheek!” he sputtered. "Ain't a 
man got a righdt to tend to his business 
mitout a lot of fools buttin' in on him? 
I got a right to qvit baseball ven I vant 
to alretty!”’ 

But the “yellows” were far more 
candid than this decorous, conservative 
journal. Indeed, they were downright 
brutal, and as a result of their ridicule 
Rudolph developed what he had never 
before known to exist, a temperament. 
His appetite weakened, he was frequently 
absent-minded, and in the evenings he 
would stalk up and down the room plow- 
ing his hair with both hands, for all the 
world like a maniac or a musical prodigy 
or a poet. All the while he was trying to 
think of some way out, but the more he 
thought the deeper in he seemed to fall. 

At intervals in these last few weeks 
Rudolph had seen Mohadji Khan, who 
still came to the grocery-store occasion- 
ally to invest eleven, or thirteen, or 
seventeen cents—always some odd sum— 
in vegetables. But the cobbler had to 
offer, in the way of conversation, only 
his ordinary greeting, gravely courteous 
and very beef and he did not invite the 
grocer to call. At last, however, when 
Rudolph’s distress had brought him to 
such a state that he forgot to light his 
pipe after dinner and thereby fright- 
ened Gretchen almost into hysterics, 
he decided to call upon Mohadji Khan. 

Rudolph had never been a 
fluent talker. 
ning, the narration of his troubles 
was somewhat labored, and he 
gargled every syllable elabor- 
ately. But as he proceeded he 
warmed up to his subject. 
Through it all Mohadji looked 
at him steadily and seriously. 

“I might as vell be a vief, a 
murderer,” cried the grocer in 
conclusion, “from der vay effery- 
body treat me.” 

For a moment the brown man 
said nothing. Then he asked 
quietly, in the precise, rather 

kish manner that always 
marked his speech: 

“Tt is unfortunate indeed, my 
friend and benefactor. I wish 
I could give you aid. You be- 
friended me when I was alone 
and sick, and I owe you much— 
I am deeply grateful. But I am 
powerless. hat can I do?” 

They were standing in the 
front part of the tiny house, be- 
side the cobbler’s bench. Ru- 
dolph looked around and jerked 
his head toward the closed door 
of the inner room. 

“Vot about boilin’ t’at pot a 
little in dere, der same as before, 
and doin’ some of dose funny 
tricks again? You did it vonce, 
vy not vonce more alretty?”’ 

Mohadji’s black eyes blazed 
with wrath, and he was on the 
point of rebuking his caller’s lev- 
ity; but he changed his mind 
and smiled instead, as a wise 


So, in the begin- By: 


man of many years smiles at the follies 
of a child who asks he knows not what. 

“You do not understand,” he answered 
gently. “The Spirit does not come at 
our biddhig. His visits aré timed by 
divine plan—he comes not often, only 
when sun and moon and stars and the 
winds agree, and when he is pleased." 

Rudolph started toward the door. 
“Vell, I hope all of 'em agree and he 
come soon," said he as he went out, “‘and 
ven he come tell him please make all 
dese fools forget I effer play baseball." 

It was less than a week after this that 
Rudolph was roused from a fitful sleep 
by a loud tap-tap-tap at the door of his 
flat. The nocturnal visitor was Mohadji 
Khan. He had the ghastly appearance of 
a man who had looked over the brink of 
death, and there hovered about him that 
air of suppressed excitement which he 
had exhibited on a former visit. 

* Come,'' he commanded, and waited 
impatiently while the grocer hurried into 
two or three necessary garments. Then, 
with no more words, he led the way 
down-stairs. Amsterdam Avenue, at 
this time of the night, might well have 
been a street of the dead, so silent it 
was. They proceeded to the shanty, 
and the owner led the way straight to the 
rear room. His former experience had 
prepared Rudolph for the weirdness of 
the place—the scant furniture, the 
quivering uncertain light, the walls 
covered with fantastic mirrors of all 
sizes and shapes, the dead silence except 
for the pot sputtering over a fire built 
upon a hearth of rude brick. 

The Hindu knelt over the pot and 
jabbered excitedly in some unknown 


tongue. Now and then he slowed down 
into a low, unearthly moan that made 
even the matter-of-fact German shiver 
with dread, and then he would begin 
jabbering again. At last Mohadji Khan 
leaned backward, reached into the folds 
of his blouse, and set to writing, with 
frantic little jabs, on a fragment of yellow 
archment. Abruptly, a few moments 
ater, he held it out toward his dum- 
founded guest. 

“Take it! Go!" said Mohadji Khan, 
leaning over the pot again and paying no 
further attention to his visitor. And 
Rudolph took it and went. 

Returning to his flat the grocer ex- 
amined the piece of parchment under the 
gaslight, and muttered growls of disgust. 

t was decorated with all manner of queer 
characters, straight and twisted—circles, 
triangles, squares, and figures with no 
shape whatever. The only one which 
looked like anything at all was a big 
circle, occupying a position of honor in 
the middle, with a dozen or so little 
points running out from the rim. This 
seemed to resemble a noonday sun. 

Rudolph went to bed unenlightened, 
and was up early next morning fretting 
over the thing again. Upon his arrival 
at the store he smoothed out the rude 
document on top of a barrel, and he was 
wrapped in contemplation of the noonday 
sun when interrupted by the soft voice of 
Mohadji Khan. 

The Hindu wanted seven cents’ worth 
of onions and four salt fish. There was 
no trace of excitement, nothing that 
marked his demeanor to-day as different 
from that of any other day when he came 
to replenish his larder. Apparently he 





Had wrought over a spitting caldron in the dead of that soft May night 
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had forgotten, or took no further in- 
terest in, the incident of the night before. 
And he would have tucked his purchases 
under his arm and departed had not the 
grocer taken him forcibly by the arm and 
led him back of a partition which shut 
them off from the public gaze. Rudolph 
pushed the cobbler into a chair beside 
a writing-desk, put the parctument down 
before him, and demanded: 

“ Now, vot does it mean?" 

Mohadji bent over and examined the 
characters as if he had never seen them 
before. Then he stretched his hand out 
absently for pen and paper. The compo- 
sition peel | to be giving him trouble, 
for there were long pauses when the pen 
was poised motionless high in the air. 
Rudolph fidgeted with impatience. At 
last Mohadji Khan rose, waved his hand 
toward the desk, bowed deeply, and de- 
parted. The grocer, omitting farewell 
courtesies, seized the sheet of paper. 
On it he found this rhyme, written in a 
faultless, copy-book hand: 


On days when Heaven sends weather fine 
Go forth, for victory shall be thine; 

But thou wilt not, if thou art wise, 

Fare forth on days of darkened skies. 


Within the last day or so the lam- 
pooning and abuse of Speckeldonner had 
reached a climax. Rude-voiced men who 
neglected to give their names would call 
the one-time hero on the telephone, ex- 
press their opinion of his conduct, and 
ring off without waiting for a reply. 
Anonymous letters came in by the dozen. 
And small boys on the street, forgetting 
their worship of a few weeks ago, joined 
eagerly in the chase, taunting the grocer 
from safe distances with grotesque exag- 
gerations of his German accent. 

When he had read Mohadji Khan’s 
metrical translation, Rudolph tightened 
his lips grimly, walked to the telephone, 
and made an appointment with McGraw, 
manager of the Giants. An hour later 
they met in the café of a Broadway hotel 
—the same café where they made their 
compact before. The manager was there 
on the minute, hopeful. 

“Weil, Rudolph," he asked, “what’s 
u ? » 

"Im ready to play mit you again,” 
said Rudolph. 

"Good, you want that same crazy 
contract, I suppose—ten dollars for every 
hit." 

“You suppose so, yes?" The grocer 


smiled. ‘You tink I hafn't learn’ some 
sense? I take twenty-fife dollars a 
hit." 


McGraw started in to protest violently, 
but the other cut him off 

“No use makin’ a fuss,” said Rudolph. 
“I know t'at iss a cheap price. You been 
goin down der ladder—crowds ain't 
comin' to der games. You need somet'ing 
to stir 'em up.” 

This was too true, as McGraw knew in 
his heart; so he came around as gentle as 
a lamb, satisfying himself with a little 
good-natured sarcasm anent his friend's 
talent as a financier. 

“Then it's settled, is it, and —" 

"No, not qvite settled. Von. ting 
more, please." 

"One thing more? What do you want 
now, Rudolph? P'raps vou'd like a wheel- 
chair to carry vou from the bench to the 
plate, or somebody to cool you with a 


alm-leaf fan when you reach first base?" 
Rudolph ignored the manager's witti- 
cisms. “ No," he replied seriously, “all 
I vant is to play vot days I vant to, and 
ven I don't vant to, not." 

At this McGraw fairly roared with 
disapproval. It was unheard-of, absurd, 
impossible. How did a fool Dutchman 
ever get such an idea in his head anyway? 

Rudolph listened in silence, not visibly 
impressed by the manager’s excitement. 
After it had subsided he said resignedly: 

“Vell, if it’s how you say, I s’pose I 
haf not to play ball any more.” 

“What do you want to make any such 
condition for?” the manager asked 
petulantly. “What’s the matter with 

ou? 

* Rheumatics—some days I ain't vell, 
my arms and legs don't vork." 

It turned out, after some more nois 
spluttering, as Rudolph knew it would. 

he manager agreed to the impossible 
terms. 

“Will you be on deck this afternoon?" 
asked McGraw. 

Rudolph looked out at the sky and 
examined it carefully before answering. 

“Yes,” he said, "I'll be dere." 

The Giant's nurse-maid—the wags had 
given McGraw this title now because of 
the team’s consistent helplessness—did 
not notify anybody of the reémployment 
of Speckeldonner, and the crowd that 
came to the Polo Grounds was patheti- 
cally small. The Pittsburghers were the 
enemy to-day, confident and swaggering 
after twelve successive victories, of which 
the two most recent had been kindly 
donated by the Giants on their home 
grounds. 

When the game began with New York 
at the bat, the interest was only half- 
hearted. The first batter struck out and 
sat down amid jeers. The second drew 
a base on balls. Then it was demonstrated 
that John McGraw had the instinct of the 
dramatist. Instead of a player's rising 
from the bench, a little door under the 
grand stand opened and an undersized, 
roundish man came through. There were 
a few scattered, half-believing exclama- 
tions from the most alert watchers as 
he approached the plate. The next 
moment every man, woman, and child 
in the vast enclosure knew what had 
happened: 

udolph Speckeldonner had come back. 

A mehi shout, disorganized, frantic, 
here deep, there shrill, went up. And no 
one was more overcome with astonish- 
ment than the Pirate pitcher. To recover 
his composure, he found something wrong 
with his shoe-laces and knelt first on one 
knee, then on the other. As the outburst 
from the grand stand died down he 
straightened up and delivered the ball. 

It was a drop, a vicious drop. He swung 
at the ball, met it squarely, and sent it 
speeding over the second baseman’s head. 
It was too fast to be headed off by the 
right fielder, and as one Giant crossed 
the plate Rudolph waddled to second. 
This performance sent the crowd into a 
second spasm of joy. 

“Thats the way to swat 'em, Ru- 
dolph!" 

"Oh, you grocery-store! Let old 
Schneider sell the prunes!” 

“Tie him here, Muggsy, so he can’t get 
back to that onion-shop and loaf there!" 

And much more of the same sort. The 


slugger hugged the base closely, as he had 
always done, and the grand stand gurgled 
joyfully at his awkward movements when 
the pitcher feinted a throw to cut him 
off. Surcease from exercise had robbed 
him even of the indifferent speed that he 
had acquired in early summer, and it 
was all he could do to reach third safely 
on a clean single. There he stayed to see 
one of his mates fan and a third go out 
on an infield fly. 

The crowd had nothing harsh to say 
of this unspeakable base-running, though. 
They knew their Rudolph. In the sixth 
inning, with the bases filled, Rudolph 
cheerfully and neatly sent a two-bagger 
into left center and brought the three 
runners across the plate. The game 
ended with New York two runs in the 
lead, and the returned prodigal had to 
flee for the club-house at full speed to 
escape the attentions of his admirers 
who flocked over the field. 

Before nightfall all New York knew 
what had taken place, and the telegraph- 
wires took the news to every nook and 
corner of the country. While curses were 
muttered in Pittsburgh and Chicago, 
Gotham chortled with glee. Again the 
Amsterdam Avenue grocer was a hero, 
and friends who had latterly begun to 
scoff came this evening, rather shame- 
facedly, once more to remind him of their 
long acquaintance and undying devotion. 

he day after his reappearance the 
Cubs came to town, and the New York 
team, fired with confidence and mindful of 
recent humiliation, welcomed them with 
a lashing that drove Johnny Evers’s 
darlings off the field dizzy from the very 
shock of it. 

The next day was cloudy. Many times 
during the morning Rudolph walked to 
the front door of his shop and directed 
his gaze anxiously above the cornice of 
the row of flat houses across the avenue. 
While he felt in perfect health, a certain 
muscle-bound feeling told him he was a 
man totally different from the Rudolph of 
yesterday. He read Mohadji Khan’s 
rhyme three or four times before noon, 
and on the way to the Polo Grounds that 
afternoon the words kept running through 
his head: 


But thou wilt not, if thou art wise, 
Fare forth on days of darkened skies. 


On reaching the club-house Rudolph 
walked into the manager's room and 
stood waiting for him to end a conversa- 
tion with one of his pitchers. A minute 
later McGraw turned suddenly to the 
right fielder and asked sharply: 

Well, why haven't you got your suit 
on? 

“T come to tell you I can't play to- 
d said Rudolph. 

he manager glared as he asked: 

"What's the matter?” 

“T got very bad rheumatism, it gif me 
much pain. Leink I go home to bed." 

For a moment McGraw was speechless 
with indignation. 

“Now, look here!" he shouted. ''Do 
you expect to take advantage of that fool 
contract? What's the matter with vou 
anyway? You look all right to me. Did 
you see a doctor?” 

“T haf no need to see a doctor. I know 
ven my arms and legs ain't fit to play 
baseball! You make me sick," Rudolph 
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went on, speaking with an unwonted 
violence, “always qvarreling mit me 
about somet’ing! If you don’t vant me to 

lay, all right! I play efery day I can, 
but ven I haf pains all ofer—no!" 

Thinking the slugger might suddenly 
change his mind later and decide to play, 
McGraw persuaded him to dress for the 
game and accompany the players upon 
the field, giving him a solemn promise, 
however, not to try again to force him 
into the game. 

When the Giants took the field and 
the crowd saw their favorite left on the 
bench, a howl of disapproval 
went up. The spectators 
couldn't understand it, for there 
sat the invincible Speckeldonner, 
apparently in his usual robust 
health. Immediately they leapt 
to the conclusion that it was all 
the "nurse-maid's" fault—it had 
become the custom of late to 
blame everything on him. 

Some twenty thousand self- 
constituted advisers poured upon 
him imprecations rather more 
than frank. If he had shelved 
Rudolph from choice, McGraw 
probably would have met the 
attack with bulldog stubborn- 
ness but to be thus slandered 
for a decision he had not made 
was more than he could stand. 
As the shouts kept up, in a burst 
of spleen he sent for a mega- 
phone, walked out in front 
of the grand stand, faced the 
crowd, and bellowed: 

“Im not keeping Speckel- 
donner out o' the game! He's 
got the rheumatism in his arms 
and legs, and won't play!" 

The loud imprecations gave 
place to a furious buzzing as 
each fan turned to his neighbor 
to speculate upon this new mys- 
tery. Incredulity was rife at 
first, but presently the crowd 
realized that the manager must 
have'spoken the truth in shift- 
ing the responsibility. Through 
the long afternoon, prolonged 
wails came from the stands, for 
the Giants were shamefully 
routed. Speckeldonner’s strange 
lapse pushed its way to a place on the 
front page of the newspapers, alongside 
murder and burglary and wrecks and 
Roosevelt and divorce and war. After- 
ward they told on Park Row in awed 
whispers that it had even crowded the 
regular Winsted, Connecticut, animal 
story from the place of honor in the 
“Whirl.” The Solonsof the press-box aired 
their diagnoses of the slugger’s complaint, 
some with gravity, some flippantly, while 
in all they wrote you could see the fear of 
inclining too far toward either lenity or 
blame lest the outcome belie them and 
destroy their prestige as oracles. 

“Our esteemed fellow citizen, Mr. 
Speckeldonner, of Amsterdam Avenue,” 
recounted one of the scribes, -seeking to 
conceal his puzzlement under a cloak of 
waggery, “gave New York fandom a 
esson in reposefulness at the Polo 
Grounds yesterday. A slight indispo- 
sition in the vicinity of the gastroc- 
nemius and soleus muscles of the leg 
rendered impossible Mr. Speckeldonner's 
participation in the afternoon's sport. 


Many thousands of New York's leading 
office-boys, night-watchmen, ticket-chop- 
pers, walking delegates, paragraphers, 
actors, aldermen, bank presidents, and 
other members of the leisure class, who 
came to applaud the merchant's efforts 
in the service of the city, were painfully 
surprised at his disablement, and ex- 
pressed their disappointment with much 
evidence of true feeling." 

Nobody was quite willing to accept 
rheumatism as the cause and let it go at 
that. There was something fishy about 
it, the experts concluded, and the easiest 





The grocer listened patiently 


way out was to insinuate that McGraw 
was really the sinner and knew more than 
he would tell. When the evening news- 
paper reporters started up-town to ques- 
tion the grocer, look at the offending 
legs, feel them, and perhaps photograph 
them, the suspense was as keen as ever. 
Three or four of the reporters reached 
the shop at once and saw Rudolph stand- 
ing under the edge of the red-and-white 
awning, smoking his pipe and surveying 
complacently the glare of the sunlight on 
the asphalt sidewalk. 

* How's the rheumatism?” one of them 
asked. 

* Dere ain't no rheumatism,” he replied. 

“Good weather sent it packing, eh?" 
put in another. 

Rudolph turned toward the youth 
with a startled, uncharacteristic move- 
ment, but he realized quickly that the 
question was a iania one, and ad- 
mitted that the change of weather might 
have something to do with it. 

“You'll be on deck—you'll play this 
afternoon; it’s the final, you know, then?” 


“Sure I play—vot you tink?” Ru- 
dolph answered rather grufly. “Haf 
efferybody got to get crazy ven I haf 
pain in my legs, and come ask if I play any 
more yet?" 

And he did play that afternoon. The 
Giants and the Cubs met in the third 
and last game of that series, each team 
with one to its credit. The men from 
Chicago took the lead with a fusillade 
in the second inning and stayed ahead 
tll the sixth. In the early stages the 
slugger's hits had come at times when 
they did no good, but now he stepped to 
the plate with runners on first 
and second. A long-drawn-out 
" Now!" went up from the grand 
stand. The visiting pitcher 
trembled with a sensation akin 
to real fright, and when he 
mopped his brow two or three 
times before delivering the ball 
the sign of distress was received 
with jeers of delight. 

The first ball went wide, out 
of reach of the catcher, and the 
runners moved on to second and 
third. Then came two straight 
swift ones in rapid succession, 
and the umpire called them both 
strikes. Rudolph muttered and 
frowned in the most approved 
fashion, and planted ja feet 
firmly to await the next. It was 
the pitcher's deliberate intention 
to put it far out of range and 
tempt the batter to a fruitless 
lunge, but something seemed to 
keep his arm from obeying. 
Famed for his perfect control, he 
was dismayed to see the ball go 
in a dead line for the center of 
the plate. Two seconds later 
it was whistling over second 
base and the head of the center- 
fielder. 

If he had been fast, Rudolph 
could have made it a home run; 
as it was he drew up panting on 
third. But the crowd accepted 
him as a batter, not a base-run- 
ner. They yelled madly and 
waited, palpitating for what the 
future might bring. The golden 
opportunity came in the ninth, 
and the pitcher, with a runner 
on third, faced the Giants’ right-fielder 
with the hopelessness of a man who feels 
that some unseen and uncomprehended 
fate is armed against him. This time it 
was a light but all-sufficient tap over 
second base—and Chicago was beaten. 

Clouds blotted out the sun the next 
day, and the next, and the next. Yet it 
did not rain, at least not enough to stop 
baseball. These afternoons Rudolph did 
not even go to the grounds. His first 
moment of doubt on the other cloudy 
day, as to the wisdom of Mohadji Khan’s 
metrical advice, had also been his last. 
Torpid muscles told him the whole truth. 

Offers to cure were showered upon him. 
Not only did all the sure-panacea discov- 
erers in the country heap their lotions and 
salves and magic bandages and what- 
not upon him, but highly reputable 
physicians, lured from their holy temples 
of bluff by the baseball madness, craved 
permission to diagnose and if possible 
relieve his trouble. The climax came 
in the shape of a delegation from his 
German-American fraternal society—a 
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society with a long and unpronounceable 
name. The committee descended upon 
the shop decked out in frock coats and 
ten-year-old silk hats, and the spokesman 
read pompously a document, in German, 
which declared that an assessment of 
five un a member had been unani- 
mously voted to create “The Fund for 
the Eaiploymént of the Most Expert 
Medical Talent for the Service of Our 
Honored and Illustrious Fellow Member, 
Rudolph Speckeldonner.” As the chair- 
man of the committee read his address, 
the vice-chairman gave out translated 
copies and murderous cigars to the news- 
paper reporters. 

While this visit was in progress, the 
sun broke through the clouds, and that 
same afternoon the slugger reported for 
duty with the rest of the Giants, ready to 
slaughter the ball with his accustomed 
monotonous skill. Thus it went. One 
day of glad achievement, another of 
helplessness and hopeless inaction. His 
sharing in only part of the games, how- 
ever, had given new courage to the New 
York team; the other players felt the 
contagion, and began to use their bats 
with good effect again. Rudolph had 
turned the tide, and victory came to 
McGraw’s men even when the hero was 
forced to stay at home. They climbed to 
the top of the league and New York 
fandom hugged itself with acute satisfac- 
tion as the weeks rolled along. 

Then came the day for the first of three 
games with Philadelphia. In the morning 
the sky was alternately clear and over- 
cast, but by three o'clock the question 
seemed to be definitely settled in favor of 
the sun. The shadows of the players and 
their bats, during the warming-up period, 
fell upon the green turf like splotches of 
black paint. As the Giants had gained 
the lead only yesterday, and the Phillies 
had recently begun what looked like a 
winning streak, the stands were not big 
enough to hold the crowd that howled for 
admittance. The weather looked perfect 
for baseball, and everybody was in high 
good humor. Each by name the Giants 
were cheered, as they did clever tricks in 
practice, but most loudly of all Rudolph 
Speckeldonner, who preferred not to 
exert himself, but sat on the bench with 
all the grace and responsiveness of a hunk 
of cheese. 

From the start it was plain that the 
fans were to be treated to one of those 
smooth flawless exhibitions that warm 
the heart to the national game. Rudolph's 
two-bagger in the first inning was fruit- 
less, but in the fourth he stepped to the 
plate, with a Giant waiting on third, and 
promptly placed a clean single between 
short and second. It was the first score of 
the game, and was hailed with the noise 
its lone eminence deserved. The score 
stayed 1 to o until the seventh, when, 
with two out, a free pass and two singles 
brought one man home for the visitors. 

So intent upon the game were the 
players and spectators that neither was 
conscious of the gathering clouds that 
meant one of those sudden changes in 
summer weather. The Giants came in for 
their half of the inning with the score 
tied, and now, following a years-old cus- 
tom, the thousands of fans rose to their 
feet and stretched their arms in honor 
of the seventh. “The lucky seventh” is 
a tradition in Gotham, even though 





Rudolph Speckeldonner had 
come back 


bloodless statisticians may show it is no 
more lucky than the sixth or eighth or 
any other, and the rising in mass is pre- 
sumably a sort of invocation to Heaven. 
And this day it looked as if the prayer 
was going to be answered. 

The first Giant up rapped out a single 
hit, and the next drew a base on balls. 
Excitement had reached the point at 
which the rooters could no longer find 
the breath for shouts, but sat and 
clenched their hands in an agony of 
hope and fear. The pitcher delivered 
two balls before a dead-silent grand 
stand. The third was met with a sharp 
crack, and an expectant "Ah!" came 
forth, swiftly folloved by a loud groan 
from the stands, punctuated here and 
there by peculiarly unembarrassed curses 
as the crowd was forced to witness a 
double play. There was one batter still 
to come before Speckeldonner, and one 
more out meant a barren "lucky 
seventh." Very anxiety to have it over 
without facing the slugger must have flus- 
tered the pitcher, for he lost his control 
and gave the Giant four bad ones in 
rapid succession. It was time for hilari- 
ous din now, for Speckeldonner was at 
the bat. 

In the last few minutes the cloudlets 
from the south had banked into one 
leaden-gray mass, and just as the batter 
ahead of Rudolph trotted to first the 
mass swept before the face of the sun. 
The slugger had noticed the threatening 
aspect of the weather, but the excitement 
of the struggle had deadened his sense of 
caution. For all his exterior unruffled 
calm, at bottom the grocer was anything 
but phlegmatic. His tingling nerves now 
made it impossible for him to feel any 
alteration in his muscular action, and 
almost before he realized what he was 
doing he found. himself spitting on his 


* donner struck out. 


hands and tapping the rubber plate with 
the end of his bat as he stood waiting. 

The shouts were exultant, triumphant; 
they told of hope fulfilled. Here stood the 
man who had never yet failed to make a 
safe hit, whom no pitcher could van- 


quish. Speckeldonner the invincible was 
at the bat with a fast runner on 
third. Well might the onlookers gloat 


over their victory. 

The awkwardness of Rudolph's first 
lunge might have been a warning if the 
crowd had not become accustomed to 
this. Even after he had failed to connect 
with the second their confidence was 
undisturbed: it was a common practice 
of his to take two strikes. Rudolph stood 
quite still and let three come without 
making a move. The umpire called all 
of them balls. ` Then the pitcher wound 
up and delivered his sixth and last ball, 
an old-fashioned out-curve. Rudolph 
squared himself, gripped his bat firmly,” 
and struck with all his might. The ball 
passed a foot beyond the end of his bat 
and nestled safely in the catcher’s hands. 

It is related in the newspaper reports 
of that day’s game that more than fifty 
men and women fainted when Speckel- 
One corpulent hotel- 
keeper had an e ileptic fit, was carried 
to the J. Hood Wright Hospital in an 
ambulance, and died three days later 
raving about McGraw and grocery-stores 
and the necessity of a law compelling all 
bats to be at least two yards long. The 
crowd’s unbelief, horror, despair, was 
unspeakable. The event was cataclysmic. 
It was worse than a crime: it was a 
sacrilege. 

It was unthinkable that the idol had 
fallen for good. This one lapse was some 
monstrous accident: it could not occur 
Bain Rudolph of course knew the ex- 
planation, but he kept on playing. Stand- 
ing in right field, he cursed himself well 
for his folly. Whatever thoughts raced 
through his head, it is psobable that no 
very definite reasons determined Ru- 
dolph's conduct; more likely he was so 
overwhelmed by the catastrophe that he 
lost his wits and simply moved along 
the way of least resistance. 

Anyway, he came to the bat again in 
the ninth, with two men on bases and 
the score still a tie, and again struck out. 
In the tenth inning Philadelphia scored 
another run and won the game. And the 
score-board showed that Chicago, two 
points behind yesterday, had taken 
to-day's game and replaced New York 
at the top of the column. 

The slugger's second failure broke the 
spell. The thirty thousand rooters had 
had time to recover from the original 
shock, and were prepared to meet the 
second strike-out as such a performance 
should be greeted. Now they perceived 
the essential absurdity of any man's being 
a perfect hitter, and remembered their 
springtime prophecies that “it couldn't 
last." The idol had shown his feet of 
clay. At once they put him down as a 

“has-been,” and, forgetting in a moment 
their worship of days past, jeered and 
hooted at him as he left the feld. ' He 
can’t come back! He can’t come back!” 
chanted by a strong-lunged messenger- 
boy, was the last thing Rudolph esta og 
he disappeared i into the club-house. 

Resentment filed his soul while he 
undressed, bathed, and dressed. Within 
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a few minutes a change had come about 
in the manner of his companions toward 
him, and he did not fail to notice it. 
Though he had never given himself any 
airs, they had always been unable to look 
upon him as an ordinary human being, 
and had treated him with a sort of un- 
conscious reverence. This had given place 
now to a jocular familiarity tinged with 
more than a hint of insolence. It made 
him realize that they had never con- 
sidered him really one of them, that only 
his miraculous quality had forced a show 
of comradeship. 

“Der rheumatism vas der trouble," 
Rudolph ventured to answer his fellow 
players. "My arms hurt and vouldn't 
vork righdt." 

But this was met with a chorus of 
skeptical chuckles, and he did not break 
his silence again. Getting inside his 
street clothes ahead of the others, he 
walked out of the club-house, con- 
scious that the players were looking after 
him with grins, ascended the steps to 
the elevated station, and proceeded 
home. 

Gretchen had never before seen her 
husband in such a humor as he displayed 
that evening. Hardly would he answer 
her simplest questions. He walked up 
and down the sitting-room of the flat, 
mumbling to himself in nervous, jerky 
sentences. His wife could catch, now and 
then, such expressions as “T’ankless 
bums,” “Fair-vetter friends," ““Can’t come 
back, so?" and “Hit a man ven he's 
down." When little Heinrich approached 
to get his regular nightly pat on the head, 
Rudolph pushed him roughly aside and 
continued to stride back and forth across 
the carpet. In his sleep he tossed and 
kicked without ceasing, and muttered 
things that sounded like threats of ven- 
geance. 

In the morning Rudolph learned to 
what extent a patriot's services are taken 
for granted, as a just debt, when the 
populace has once become accustomed to 
them. It was as if he had been a bank 
trustee and had deliberately and ma- 
liciously pilfered the savings of widows 
and orphans. The newspapers heaped 
ridicule upon him, and with startling 
originality compared his fall with that 
of the immortal Casey. The shock of the 
slugger’s failure, the outraged feelings 
induced by a strike-out when a clean hit 
was taken as a matter of course, had pro- 
duced a condition of hysteria that ban- 
ished all caution in the baseball writers. 
Then it must be remembered that when 
Rudolph had made his début as the Pig- 
Bristle Slugger the experts had patron- 
izingly predicted his early downfall, and 
down in their hearts they had continued 
to nurse a grudge against him for not ful- 
filling their predictions. 

When Rudolph had raged through 
seven morning papers, he grabbed his hat 
and rushed out of the door, meaning to 
go to the pay-station down in the delica- 
tessen-shop and telephone to McGraw. 
Half-way down the first flight of stairs, 
though, he met a messenger who handed 
him a telegram from the manager. It 
contained this terse command: 

“Meet me at the White Light Hotel, 
Forty-fifth Street, at once.” 

Barely stopping to read, Rudolph 
walked on to the subway, and on the 
way he surveyed the sky with a grim 


smile and noted that not a cloud was in 
sight. In less than twenty minutes after 
he received the telegram he and the man- 
ager were facing each other across a 
table in the White Light Café. For a 
full minute McGraw looked at the 
German without speaking. 

“Well?” he said at last. 

“Vell vot?" returned Rudolph mildly. 
Seething inside, he maintained the aspect 
of a bad child who was willing to take his 
scolding in a meek spirit. He put in 
only the gentlest objections to the man- 
ager's rebukes, and admitted readily that 
he had done a cruel wrong to McGraw, 
the Giants, and all New York. A spell 
of the old rheumatic complaint, he ex- 

lained, had come upon him suddenly, 
but in such a crisis he had been unwilling 
to quit, and had tried to go on and per- 
form his usual feats with the bat. The 
more conciliatory the grocer became the 
more M cGraw's sense of wrong grew upon 
him, until at the last the manager, almost 
weeping with sympathy for himself, was 
reproaching the grocer in the injured tone 
of a father who has turned to find a 
favorite son about to stick a knife in his 
back. 

“Don’t vorry, Mister McGraw," said 
the stumpy little man as he rose to leave, 
"it vill neffer happen again alretty. 
Yust vatch me dis afternoon," he said 
as he bade the manager good day in his 
most friendly tone. 

When he reached the sidewalk he 
turned abruptly toward the café doors 
that were still swinging from his exit, and 
shook his fist at them angrily. 

"Yes, you yust vatch me dis after- 
noon," he snarled, “but it'll be der last 
time!" 

As Rudolph waddled to the bench a few 
hours later, trailing along behind the 
other players, he received no such jubi- 
lant salutations as the sight of him used 
to bring forth. Curiosity was rife as to 
whether McGraw would put him in at 
all. Doubts on the score were quickly 
settled, though, for when the Giants took 





the field the Pig-Bristle Slugger trotted 
clumsily to his usual place in right field. 

The first two Giants who came to the 
bat went out without even a decent 
struggle, and Rudolph faced the pitcher. 
Nobody in that crowd knew what a 
tempest of passion raged within the un- 
graceful, stolid-looking grocer of Amster- 
dam Avenue as he stood there moving his 
bat slowly back and forth above the 
plate. 

The pitcher's disease which had come 
to be known as the "'Speckeldonner 
hoodoo" did not afflict the Philadelphia 
twirler to-day. He, too, had sized up the 
German as a relic, and a smile almost of 
contempt adorned his face as he acknowl- 
edged the catcher's signal. It was a 
clever production, this first one—a ball 
that took a jump just before it reached 
the batter and passed outside the plate 
and low to the ground. But Rudolph 
met it full, about four inches from the 
end of his bat, and it sailed out over the 
second baseman's head, long and low. 
The crowd drew in a long biearh and 
followed its course, thinking it would 
never stop rising—it kept on and on, 
while two fielders tucked their heads 
down, dug their toes into the turf, and 
raced toward the bleachers. They might 
as well have saved themselves the trouble, 
for they were stopped by the fence and 
stood gazing in futile wonder as the black 
spot descended from the sky and fell 
beyond their reach among the uproarious 
fans. Rudolph shuffled around the bases 
at a leisurely pace and sat down quietly 
on the bench. The more the crowd 
whooped out their joy the more wildly 
did anger and bitterness run riot within 
his breast; but he kept still and said 
nothing. s 

There was plentiful hitting, with the 
lead seesawing fróm one team to the 
other, but it was evident to all that this 
was Speckeldonner's own day. In the 
field he actually achieved a difficult 
catch; and a few minutes after that he 
stole a base, an unheard-of departure for 
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him. And how his hits did fit in! After 
the home run he produced a triple, then 
a single, and in the ninth a two-bagger 
with runners on second and third. Of 
course the crowd had been quickly con- 
verted to their old state of hero-worship, 
and applauded his every movement with 
the fervor of lifelong adorers of un- 
swerving loyalty. 

At the end of the ninth inning the score 
was tied. In the tenth two Philadelphians 
were narrowly nabbed at the plate. In 
the eleventh the visitors started off with 
murder in their bats. They pummeled 
the doughty Mathewson’s curves so 
cruelly that he was called to the bench, 
with the bases full, and a fresh pitcher 
was substituted. The new man made a 
noble effort, but the tide was running 
against him, and it was too strong to 
stem; the best he could do was to limit 
the enemy to two runs—and that only by 
a timely piece of luck. 

The outlook for the Giants was dis- 
couraging when they came in. But their 
pitcher, notoriously feeble at the bat, 
reached first on a miserable scratch hit, 
and was forced to second when the man 
after him, an infielder whose lapse in stick- 
work had brought him to the ragged edge 
of dismissal, drew a base on balls. Then 
the Philadelphia catcher brought the 
thirty thousand spectators to their feet 
by an error that landed the two runners 
on second and third. The head of the 
Giant’s batting-list was now up, and none 
out. Perversely, though, the next two, 
considered (after Speckeldonner) the 
trustiest batsmen in McGraw's flock, 
fanned ignobly. 

Then came Rudolph, and the crowd 
went mad with wild hope. A home run 
was needed to give New York the winning 
score, and a home run they wanted. 

“Home run! Home run! Home run!" 

The cry spread from one man to an- 
other, until everybody in the Polo 
Grounds, except the players and the 
blasé attendants, was yelling these two 
words at the top of his voice. The 
pitcher had tried to give Speckeldonner 
a base on balls before, and found that 
some strange force prevented—the queer 
sort of palsy in the arm that attacked him 
whenever he tried to throw wide, with 
the result that the ball would go straight 
over the middle of the plate. But he 
thought he had noticed that Rudolph 
was more merciful to balls that came close 
in, and he determined to keep them 
close. 

Two went by and were called balls. 
When: the third came Rudolph stepped 
back and struck. He met the ball squarely 
and it passed on a dead line over the 
pitcher's head at terrific speed. The 
center-fielder came dashing in to take it 
on a high bound and return it home to 
catch the second Giant runner. Rudolph 
ran on to first as rapidly as his short legs 
would carry him. fust as he crossed the 
bag a hitch occurred in the program. 

Overeagerness ruined the center-held- 
er's plan. Intent upon the throw he was 
going to make, he “looked up" to get the 
direction a moment too soon. His hands, 
ready to accept the bound, were placed 
just about two inches too high. The ball 
missed them completely, passed by his 
right leg, and went its way with un- 
diminished momentum. 


-manifesto. 
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The crowd had been frankly disap- 
pointed at Rudolph’s hit. From being 
overfed, their appetite for common food 
from him had become satiated. What 
they had called for was a home run, and 
he had not produced it. But when the 
center-fielder made his absurd and un- 


expected error they let out a roar of 


delight. It meant the full circuit for the 
slugger after all. Slow runner as he was, 
he could not fail to score. Why, he 
could walk to home plate if he wanted 
to, for the fielder had rushed in almost 
to the diamond before he could check him- 
self, and now had to turn and chase the 
ball back to the fence. As it was all over, 
many in the crowd rose from their seats 
while they shouted and made ready to 
depart. 

Now, Rudolph had planned carefully 
his revenge upon the Giants and the 
treacherous New York public, and that 
revenge was to be largely a matter of 
rhetoric. Until half an hour before the 
game he had sat with a friend, an editor 
of the leading German paper, the 
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The public was to have one final 
expression of Rudolph's esteem 
""Táglicher Sonnenschein," preparing a 
First the journalist had writ- 
ten the wrathful declaration in German, in 
order to get his ideas into the most force- 
ful form, and then translated it into 
English. Suggestions from the grocer 
added strength, and when complete it 
was a masterpiece of invective. It de- 
nounced the manager, the players, the 
newspapers, and the fans in the most 
unsparing terms for their ingratitude and 
disloyalty. It expressed the undersigned's 
thorough disgust at the treatment he 
had buffered: and announced his intention 
of quitting the team for good and all. 
By way of good measure, it ended with a 
hint that he would straightway offer his 
services to another club in the big league 
—Chicago. It was signed boldly, “ Ru- 
dolph Speckeldonner.” 
To fall with full weight, this statement 
must appear with the Pig-Bristle Slugger 


again in the blaze of glory. Rudolph 
knew this, and in his interview with 
McGraw he had adopted diplomatic 
methods for the definite purpose of play- 
ing with the Giants once more. He would 
give his fair-weather friends a final 
demonstration of his batting powers, and 
after that his proclamation would be 
given out to the newspapers and press 
associations. 

The beauty of this scheme grew upon 
Rudolph, and all during the game the 
resounding phrases concocted by the 
journalist friend kept running through 
his head. But when he passed first base 
and saw the ball go by the center-felder 
a wild notion of a still sweeter revenge, a 
plan full of dramatic splendor, entered his 
brain with all the suddenness of an 
electric shock. 

The crowd, waving their hats and 
hurrahing, saw him touch second base. 
But instead of making the curve and 
proceeding to third he slowed down, 
veered to the right, and proceeded into 
center-field. There fell a dead silence of 
wonder for a second, then unbelieving 
exclamations broke forth, then a pande- 
monium of woful shrieks and exhortations 
to turn back. But Rudolph did not turn. 
He did not even look over his shoulder. 
He trotted on, very deliberately, toward 
the club-house, quite as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world to do. 

The center-fielder meanwhile had re- 
covered the ball, and as he wheeled 
around to throw he saw the familiar 
figure of the Pig-Bristle Slugger descend- 
ing upon him. His mouth flew open, and 
he stood waiting, a picture of dumb amaze- 
ment. À moment later he found himself 
in a daze, placing the ball against ihe 
German's broad, shapeless back and 
thereby making the only put-out of the 
kind recorded in the annals of baseball. 

When the excited fans first realized 
that Rudolph had left his proper course, 
the thought that came to them was that 
he had gone mad. It was a day of torrid 
heat, to which even the strongest of men 
might succumb, and the word “‘Sun- 
stroke!" jumped to a thousand pairs of 
lips. But there was something unmis- 
takably sane and self- possessed about 
the appearance of the Slugger’s back, 
about the calm and regular motion of his 
legs. Before he had covered half the dis- 
tance to the club-house, it came over the 
multitude that this was a premeditated 
and deliberate crime. Then, in place of 
the cries of astonishment and the frantic 
pleas to turn about, came a storm of ex- 
ecrations. 

Rudolph noticed the change, but it 
did not trouble him. He smiled as he 
ran, a smile of bitter satisfaction, for he 
remembered the taunts and jeers show- 
ered upon him yesterday. The complete- 
ness of his revenge, the dramatic quality 
of it, made the din of curses sweet to his 
ears. He ran on, neither quickening nor 
slackening his pace, and it seemed as if he 
meant to disappear without once looking 
back. But he thought better of it. The 

ublic was to have one final expression of 
Rudolph Speckeldonner’s esteem. As he 
opened the gate in the fence and just 
before he passed out of sight, he turned, 

laced his thumb to his nose, and wiggled 
his extended fingers contemptuously at 
the rioting grand stand. 


The Autobiography of a Big Leaguer, as told to Hugh Fullerton, will appear soon 








Then, in place of the cries of astonishment and the frantic pleas to turn about, came a storm of execrations 





A scene from Synge’s famous comedy, ‘‘The Playboy of the Western 
World,” which caused riots last year, but which has been given in peace this 
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The Repertoire Theater in America 


FINE, sturdy, honest and inter- 
esting drama of life among the 
Lancashire weavers, called “ Hin- 
dle Wakes,” and written b 

Stanley Houghton for Miss Horniman’s 
Repertoire Company of Manchester, Eng- 
land, has been on tour in America this 
past season. It was acted, and very well 
acted, by players recruited from Miss 
Horniman’s company. This play was 
not produced by a London manager, in 
the theatrical capital of England. It was 
written, staged and acted by men and 
women in a “provincial” city, as a part 
of their regular program. Yet it was well 
enough written, staged and acted to be 
sent first to London and then across the 
ocean, to win praise there as well as at 
home. 

Whereabouts in America, outside of 
New York City, are plays being written 
and produced which are worthy of send- 
ing to England? Whereabouts, outside 
of New York City, are any plays being 
produced? Where does our local reper- 
toire company exist to compare with Miss 
Horniman's in Manchester? 

We have, to be sure, a few tentative 
beginnings. Mr. Oliver Morosco con- 
ducts a stock company in Los Angeles, 
California, on more progressive lines than 
most of his fellow managers. He not 
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only mounts “Broadway successes" of 
three seasons back, but he tries out new 
plays as well. ‘‘The Bird of Paradise,” 
written by a Californian about life on 
the Hawaiian Islands, was one of his 
productions, and more recently he has 
mounted a play by Witter Bynner of 
New York, giving a new emphasis to 
Horace Greeley's famous advice. Mr. 
John Craig, manager of the Castle Square 
Stock Company in Boston, has for the 
past three years offered an annual prize 
for the best play by an undergraduate 
of Harvard or Radcliffe, and each year 
the prize play has far outrun the usual 
week allotted for production. 

In Pittsfeld, Massachusetts, last win- 
ter, William Parke, manager of the Colo- 
nial Stock Company there, mounted a 
new drama by Earl Derr Biggers, called 
“If You're Only Human," and was re- 
warded by one of the most successful 
weeks of the winter. Miss Jessie Bon- 
stelle, we believe, first produced “Little 
Women” in stock, and also Miss Jordan’s 
“The Lady from Oklahoma." There are, 
of course, other bona fide instances of 
stock company productions of new plays, 
sometimes by what we might call local 
authors, though in the majority of cases 
when a stock company puts on a new 
play a New York manager owns the rights 
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and is paying them something for doing 
it, that he may thus cheaply test its 
worth in actual performance. 
Nevertheless, one may lay it down as a 
practical dictum that the new plays pro- 
duced in America are produced by a 
relatively small group of New York mana- 
ers, and with their ultimate fitness for 
Pind oay success primarily in mind. 
They are, to be sure, usually played first 
outside of New York, but that is only to 
“whip them into shape" for Broadway, 
even when they are taken to Chicago for 
a run in advance of the Eastern capital. 
Under our present system, this is inevi- 
table for two reasons: the managers’ own 
interests are chiefly in New York, and 
the stamp of Broadway approval is abso- 
lutely the only guarantee of merit the 
one-night stands can even remotely rely 
upon when a play is sent on tour. 


UNDER our present theatrical system 
this is inevitable. But what is the 
result? The result, of course, is that 
everyone who writes plays, still more 
everyone who produces them, writes and 
produces with Broadway in mind. The 
tastes and interests of a single city dic- 
tate to the nation. Ninety per cent. of 
American theatergoers are in bondage 
to Broadway. We are not going to rail 
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at Broadway. It represents many kinds 
of folk; some of its tastes are very low, 
but some of them are very high, and the 
best succeeds along with the worst. But 
no sensible person can affirm that Broad- 
way is the nation; and consequently all, 
or nearly all, the local differences in our 
American life, the local ideals and prides 
and traditions and shortcomings, have 
little expression in our drama. 

Compare for a moment American fic- 
tion with American drama, and you will 
see what is meant. In fiction New Eng- 
land has, or has had, its Sarah Orne 
pean its Mary E. Wilkins, its Alice 

rown; Kentucky has its James 
Lane Allen; Georgia, its Will 
Harben; Cape Cod, its Joseph 
Lincoln; the Middle West, its 
Hoosier chroniclers by the score; 
Owen Wister has tenderly ex- 

loited Charleston as well as 

yoming, though a native of 
neither place; every corner of 
the country has been put into 
worthy fiction, which tracked 
down those subtle differences that 
help us so much in understanding 
our nation. 

But what is the case with the 
drama? A few Western plays, 
mostly exaggerated and incorrect; 
a few New England “by gosh” 
dramas, still more exaggerated and 
incorrect (save only James A. 
Herne’s); a few Middle Western 
plays delightfully racy, like “The 
College Widow,” Moody’s “Great 
Divide," which truly held the vast 
spaces of Arizona, though it was 
in no sense a realistic play, Belas- 
co's “Girl of the Golden West’’— 
and then the vast array of dramas 
of city life, chiefly New York city 
life. After Broadway is done 
with these plays, and the road 
tour is over, they “go into stock." 
They have little or no tingle of 
reality to the people who then 
witness them; they can arouse 
no local speculations, appeal to no 
local pride. Many people have a 
horror of the word “provincial,” 
but provincialism is a fine thing. 
What our drama needs is vastly 
more provincialism. Every large 
community should have its own 
authors and actors, its own drama. 
It would then take pride in it; it 
would then take pride in the art 
of the theater. Fhe large things 
of this world have always come 
out of the intensity of provincial- 
ism. Our best plays now are 
those most provincially New 
York, as the dramas of Clyde 
Fitch or Walter’s “ Easiest Way.” 

Such are the unhappy condi- 
tions under our present theatrical 
system; and the most unhappy 
feature is that the present system 
is neither inevitable nor even 
necessary. If Miss Horniman, in 
Manchester, England, single- 
handed, can alter it there, we can 
alter it here just as easily and just 
as successfully. 

Three factors are necessary— 
sufficient intelligence and local 
pride in your community to form 
the nucleus of an audience, a stock 
company under competent direc- 


tion, and an endowment. The first two 
factors are not so difficult to find. 
'The last, alas, is as yet wanting in 
America. A real repertoire theater is so 
novel a thing in America, the size of any 
audience prepared already to understand 
and enjoy it relatively so small, that a 
certain amount of backing is essential 
during the first experimental seasons of 
the venture. There are in this nation 


to-day dozens of stage managers and 
actors eager to take up such work, eager 
to break from the present rut, eager to 
be at real creative activity, but they can- 
not venture on their own unaided re- 





Miss Emelie Polini 


The independent heroine of “Hindle Wakes,” the fine drama 
brought here by Miss Horniman's Manchester company 


sources, and.thev still await their Miss 
Horniman of courage and resource. 


SOME hopeful signs of awakening pub- 
lic realization of theatrical needs, how- 
ever, are visible, notably at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, where the theater is owned 
by the city, and administered by a citizen 
board of trustees, including the president 
of Smith College. In despair at the usual 
traveling attractions sent to them, thetrus- 
tees last fall commissioned Bertram Har- 
rison, a young stage manager trained by 
Henry Miller, to install a stock company. 
This stock company was, however, backed 
for a year by the son of the man 
who had given the theater to the 
municipality. Naturally, the city 
hoped for a profit, but if there 
should be a loss instead, this man 
volunteered to shoulder it. 

During the past winter the 
Northampton Players, as they are 
called, started in with the usual 
popular successes of three or four 
years back, like any stock com- 
pany. The town responded, both 
the factory element and the Smith 
and Amherst college element. At 
Christmas time a modern miracle 
play was produced, and met with 
great success. The company was 
making money for the city, in- 
stead of drawing on its guarantee. 
The people of the region were, for 
the [om time in years, assured of 
weekly entertainment up to a 
well-recognized standard. After 
Christmas more artistic produc- 
tions were tried. oliére’s 
“Learned Ladies” was put on, 
and proved popular enough to 

ay its own way. “As You Like 
[^ was also staged. Mr. Har- 
rison declares there is little doubt 
but that the company will be con- 
tinued another year. 

Still, of course, Northampton 
has not yet a repertoire company, 
for no standard plays are kept in 
the bill; nor even a true municipal 
theater, for the city takes the 

rofits without standing the losses. 

ut it has the possible beginnings 
of one, in a community well 
adapted to the experiment, pos- 
sessing as it does a college popula- 
tion of several thousand, besides a 
considerable residential popula- 
tion, and a large working class. 
Northampton lies in the rich Con- 
necticut valley of Massachusetts, 
with a large store of New England 
history and legend and many 
pressing modern problems, social 
and industrial, for its local drama- 
tists to draw from. 

There is every reason to sup- 
pose that there would be a con- 
siderable and hearty response to 
prize offers from the theater for 
original plays of pageants, and 
that some, at least, of the manu- 
scripts would have sufficient local 
interest to warrant their produc- 
tion. After a few seasons, certain 
of the writers would develop a 
real knowledge of theatrical needs, 
a real talent, and in time there is 
no reason to suppose Northampton 
could not produce as good a play 


as “Hindle Wakes." But whether 


Schuyler Ladd as the Daffodil 
In the quaint Chinese play, “The Yellow Jacket." Mr. Ladd’s 
performance is notable for its comic spirit and clear speech 
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Miss Anne Swinburne 


Who sang charmingly in the recent revival of “Robin 
Hood," and is now in “The Count of Luxemburg ” 
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PMOTO MAP. BY WHITE 


A Scene from “Little. Women" 


Joe cuts her hair, on the stage as in the book. This play was discovered by a stock actress 


it did or not, it would be producing its 
own plays, and that is a great thing. It 
would mean that the drama there was a 
vital thing, not a mere entertainment 
superimposed from the outside; it would 
mean the growth of local pride in the 
local playhouse; it would mean the com- 
parison of actual local conditions with 
the plays written about them—the appli- 
cation of the acid test of life to art. It 
would mean that the art of the theater 
would be more generally understood and 
more highly regarded. 


BUT it requires money to assume the 
risks of new productions, and it re- 
quires money to conduct a repertoire 
theater—that is to say, a theater where 
certain standard plays are always in the 
bill, where the service is something like 
that of a public library. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the demands in a library are 
for ephemeral fiction, but the library 
(supported by the municipality, too) 
supplies the minority demands none the 
less. So the repertoire company must 
meet the minority demands of theater- 
goers and, instead of playing “Alias 
Jimmy Valentine” all one week, and 
“The Lion and the Mouse” all the next, 
and so on, it must be prepared to vary 
its bill, let us say every Monday night 
and Wednesday afternoon with Shakes- 
peare, with Galsworthv, with Molière, 
with Sheridan, with such plays new and 
old as discerning men have hailed as fine 
and the crowd more or less neglected. 
Well, to do this, a larger company 1s 
needed—and a better company—than the 
usual "one a week" stock program de- 
mands. The players must have time for 
rest and study. You must carry more 
actors, which means paying out more 
money. Asarepertoire company, to accom- 
plish itsendsin theordinary American com- 
munity, cannot, however, charge a higher 


admission (the ten or fifteen cent gallery 
seats being especially essential to com- 
pete with the moving pictures), its one 
chance of success, at present, lies in sell- 
ing out at every performance. 

But you cannot sell out for “Strife,” 
nor “The Pigeon," nor a hundred other 
fine plays—not yet. "Therefore you can- 
not have a repertoire company under our 
present commercial system. The com- 
mercial manager is not a philanthropist, 
and he is not willing even to try to sail 
close enough into the wind to make the 
experiment. Were he satisfied to make 
only a living wage for himself, he might 
do much more than he does. 

'The only way in which it can be done 
is by endowment, either private or pub- 
lic. The manager is then practically on 
a salary, and he is not the usual manager, 
but a stage manager, a real theatrical 
artist, who has been accustomed to work 
for a salary, like the actors. He works 
to get the most artistic results, not the 
largest receipts. If your theater is pri- 
vately endowed, the losses are met by 
the backat, if publicly, by the tax- 
payers. In this country, though we 
cheerfully tax ourselves for libraries, it 
will probably be some time before a 
majority of us will vote to tax ourselves 
for theaters, even if it be true that vastly 
more people patronize the theaters than 
the libraries. 

Private endowment has as yet cost 
Northampton’s ` philanthropist nothing, 
however. The chances are it would 
cost him but little if the theater should 
branch out considerably, even this early. 
A subscription among a hundred citizens 
of the town would enable the theater to 
put on two original plays next winter, 
with a classic every Monday night, or for 
one week every second month. Ina year 
or two we fancy even that would be self- 
supporting, as there is no opposition 


theater in the city. The situation is 
really entirely in the hands of the citizens 
of Northampton, as it is in the hands of 
the citizens of other cities. 


I HAVE no means of knowing what her 

numerous experiments have cost Miss 
Horniman. But at the present time it 
is probably coming back to her, and more 
besides. Her first experiment was with 
the Avenue Theater in London, way back 
in 1894, where she financed a season of 
plays of the "new" order. Here was 
produced the first of the Shaw dramas to 
reach the stage, ““Arms and the Man,” 
which drew, Mr. Shaw records in his 
preface, an average of twenty-three 
pounds per representation for two months 
and a half, and cost about eighty pounds 
per representation to play. This was 
expensive, but does not appear to have 
discouraged Miss Horniman. We next 
find her backing the Abbey Theater in 
Dublin, when iain and the rest of the 
young Irishmen first dreamed of their 
Celtic dramatic revival. 

But Miss Horniman was not Irish, and 
presently she came back to her native 
country and started in operations at Man- 
chester. Here she neither sought to give 
dramas of the “new” school exclusively, 
nor to foster any special dramatic move- 
ment, as the Irishmen were doing. She 
just set out to run a local repertoire thea- 
ter, giving the best dramas, new and old, 
and producing original work of merit 
when she could find it. She was on the 
right track at last. 

The results have amply justified her 
faith and her expenditure. She has built 
up a local institution of dramatic art 
which is already famous. She has 
developed actors, she has developed the 
Manchester school of dramatists, most 
of them unknown till she gave them 
a chance, and she has given Manchester 
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fine dramatic entertainment, making it 
completely independent of London, of 
touring companies, of crumbs from the 
metropolitan table. 

Last season Miss Horniman brought 
her company to Montreal for a six weeks’ 
season, and during that time they acted 
the following plays: ‘‘Candida,” by G. B. 
Shaw; ‘‘Mary’s Wedding,” by Gilbert 
Cannon, a Cumberland poet-peasant who 
writes for Miss Horniman; "She Stoops 
to Conquer”; “The Return of the Prodi. 
gal," by St. John Hanken, another of Miss 
Horniman’s staff of writers; ‘‘Make- 
shifts," by Gertrude L. Robins; Gals- 
worthy's “The Silver Box"; “The 
Thieves’ Comedy,” by Hauptmann; “The 
Little Stone House,” by George Calderon, 
still another writer developed in Man- 
chester; “Reaping the Whirlwind,” by 
A. H. Monkhouse; Ibsen’s “The League 
of Youth"; Sutros *Mollentrave on 
Women”; “Sir Anthony," by Haddon 
Chambers; and finally “The Tragedy of 
Nan,” by John Masefield, not, to be sure, 
a discovery of Miss Horniman’s, but one 
whose stage work she gave hearing to. 

Here is a list of remarkable width, and 
including several plays of merit and fresh- 
ness by writers hitherto unheard of. 
Where is the company in America which 
could carry such a list to England? It 
simply does not exist, and it will not exist 
till we realize that it cannot be developed 
out of the present system of centralized 
theatrical management, conducted from 
and for New York, but must be developed 
out of local, resident stock companies, 
appealing to the local pride and the intel- 
ligence of separate communities, and 
guaranteed in some way against financial 
timidity, the fear and threat of loss. 
You must, of course, have some consider- 
able audience in each community which 
wants such a theater before there is any 
sense in trying to establish it; but once 
that audience exists the way is compara- 
tively simple, and the venture would 
probably in time result not only in great 
pease but even in financial profit. Miss 

orniman has sent “Hindle Wakes” both 
to London and America. 

Nor is Miss Horniman’s company the 
only one. The first, of course, was the 
Abbey Theater Company in Dublin, and 
it was from this experiment of Yeats and 
Lady Gregory that Miss Horniman really 
pot her inspiration. The theater which 

as given us Synge’s dramas and Lady 
Gregory’s farces has also given us the 
Ulster players in Belfast, the repertoire 
theater in Cork, the repertoire theater in 
Liverpool, Miss Horniman’s theater in 
Manchester, the Glasgow experiment, and 
now, finally, a theater in Melbourne, 
where native Australian drama is being 
developed. Here is one Celtic dream, at 
least, which is coming true! Can it not 
come true in America, as well as in Ire- 
land, England, and Australia? 


IET us suppose such a theater in the live 

and still essentially old-time Ameri- 
can city of Indianapolis. It would serve 
a very large community which at present 
is ridiculously underfed with the kind of 
dramatic fare it is capable of appreciating 
—and eager to appreciate. i would 
serve a community which has been par- 
ticularly productive of men with the 
literary instinct, with humor, with a lov- 


the country. We are perfectly confident 
that such a theater in Indianapolis ‘could 
produce three or four original dramas a sea- 
son which would be of great local interest, 
and at least one of which each year would 
rise into national importance. 

It would be a pleasure as well as an 
honor to write for such a theater. The 
heart-breaking and too often shameful 
dicker with the small group of Broadway 
managers would be eliminated. Some 
writers would doubtless at last make the 
attempt at stage expression who have 
never cared to undergo the ordeal hitherto; 
and because they were writing primarily 
for a local audience, too, they would 
write with even more careful and loving 
truth to local life. Therefore they would 
in reality write better for everybody. 
Perhaps even Meredith Nicholson, who 
knows his Hoosier land so well, so tenderly, 
and who has the gift of style, of narration, 
of dialogue, might be persuaded to try 
his hand at the drama. 

Moreover, because these dramas were 
written about local life, primarily for a 
local audience, there would be a more 
faithful and illusive stage-craft in their 
presentation. Broadway is not closely 
scrutinous of Hoosier dialect, but the 
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Hoosiers would be. Still further encour- 
agement is given to the right practice of 
stage-craft by the fact of endowment, 
or financial guarantee. A man does not 
experiment when he must meet the losses, 
and consequently the newest things in 
stage-craft are always German, and, if they 
reach America at all, seldom get beyond 
the Eastern seaboard. But we have scores 
of young theatrical artists who would love 
to try experiments, and if they could make 
them before a keen, quick audience which 
took pride in its very own local theater, 
one likes to dream of the American stage- 
craft which might result. 

Ah, well, many readers, if they have 
chanced to stick out this article so far, are 
doubtless by now putting us down as 
a utopian dreamer. But enough will 
dream it to create a real demand; and 
when that time comes will come the neces- 
sary endowment, or even public support, 
and then the theater will no longer be 
something quite divorced from literature 
save only in a few of the largest cities, and 
exploited for private gain; but, here and 
there at least, a dignified and worthy fine 
art—an art, indeed, which gentle men and 
women will no longer think shame to 
serve. Yes, it is a very pleasant dream. 





She knew that she would never, never, so long as life should last, be robbing its jam pot again in this manner! 





The Tie That Binds 


We are all to some degree oppressed, unfree. 
It is there, but we do not get at it. 


into our own. 


We do net come 


The threshold 


must be made to shift. Then many of us find that an eccentric activity, 


a “spree,” say, relieves. 


There is no doubt that to some men “sprees” 


and excesses of almost any kind are medicinal, temporarily at any rate, 
in spite of what the moralists and doctors say.— WiLLiAM JAMES 


VELYN ORVILLE was at all 

times a pretty woman, with now 

and then a flash of vivid bright- 

ness suggestive of those fiction 
women who frequently stand out before 
us from printed pages. She was a mod- 
erately happy one also, and, speaking 
generally, this sufficed her; she was fond 
of her house and even the duties of it, 
fond of her children and moderately fond 
of her husband. Now and then, however, 
something within her called for immoder- 
ateness; she would have liked life in a 
more acute form either one way or the 
other, sometimes she wished she had been 
born Helen of Troy or Cleopatra. 

Her husband, conc Orville, experi- 
enced no such unseemly desires; the 
careers of Helen's several lovers, or even 
that of Mark Antony himself, could not 
have interested him at all; and he would 
have looked at his wife in non-comprehen- 
sion if she had ever confided to him her 
envy of the Greek or the Egyptian lady. 
Therefore it is already said that Evelyn 
would never be more than moderately 
happy with George. 


She had been very young when George 


had married her; he not so young. His 
melancholy brown eyes had robbed her 
of her girlish peace the very first time he 
had bent them upon her; but since 
she had been for a long time Mrs. Orville, 
and had learned that the eyeswerea physi- 
cal attribute merely,—all the members of 
George's family had them, even to his 
cousins and his aunts,—their effect upon 
her had naturally become less pro- 
nounced. George’s financial circum- 
stances were, like his wife's happiness, 
moderate; yet very comfortably so. He 
had held a position of trust and generous 
remuneration with an excellent firm 
when he had married, and still held it; 
nor had he ever in all that time won- 
dered, as Evelyn would have done, 
whether life held nothing more than this. 
It was not in George to fiercely wonder. 


UT, with all her lawless impulses, 

until Evelyn was thirty she had never 
done anything worse than sit up at night 
to finish a story like “The Common Law” 
or “The Book of Carlotta" after George 
had said that it was time to retire, or to 
wish passionately that they owned an 
automobile. They might have owned one, 
for George's bank-account was very 
substantial; but, aside from being afraid 
of them, George regarded automobiles 
as a fulfilment of prophecy and a sign of 
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the end of the world; and for anything so 
generally unsettling as the end of the 
world he had a strong distaste. On this 
account, since it was so much against 
his wishes in the matter, it is quite pos- 
sible that Evelyn's desire for the one was 
more reprehensible than her interest in the 
other—that is, in “ The Book of Carlotta." 
At least she never allowed her specula- 
tions concerning the latter to go beyond 
reasonable bounds; while concerning the 
automobile, even those disposed to judge 
most leniently could hardly have called 
the bounds strictly reasonable. 

It is difficult of belief, but Evelyn had 
never in her life, barring railway-trains 
and street-cars, ridden in anything that 
was not drawn by a horse. In all her 
passionate longing for something that 
went by gasolene there was no real knowl- 
edge; it was only a thinking what she 
thought it would be like. It was the 
same, naturally, about her Cleopatra and 
Helen of Troy moments, and that was 
probably why, when they really arrived, 
she was so entirely swept from her feet. 

George had once gone to Chicago as a 
delegate to a foreign missionary conven- 
tion, and had taken Evelyn with him. 
There you could, if your destination was 
the same as a number of other people's, 
ride to it in either a red or a black auto- 
mobile, for twenty-five cents, and Evelyn 
had suggested that they do so; but they 
had gone instead in a cab drawn by a 
spiritless horse. 

“T tell you, Evelyn," George had said 
on that occasion, " you don't know how 
dangerous those things are. You are 
entirely at the mercy of the man that 
drives them.” 

** You're at the mercy of the man that 
drives the horse, too, aren't you?" 
Evelyn had retorted. “I don't see why 
one mercy mightn't be just as good as 
another.” 

“You would see!” George had replied 
with the accent on the “would.” But 
Evelyn did not at the moment think of 
the words becoming prophetic. 


ONE afternoon, some time after the 
Orvilles’ return from the convention, 
Evelyn was sitting on her side porch, and 
with her was her neighbor across the 
street, a philosophical spinster of forty- 
five who cultivated a very green lawn and 
huge elephant's-ears, frankly admitting 
while she did it that the ears of a plant 
were only second choice with her. She 
liked Mrs. Orville, and petted her-—well, 


as a husband ought to have petted a 
wife like Evelyn. Evelyn herself knew 
this; once she had said daringly before 
George: ` 

“Miss Whitehurst, why didn’t you be 
a man and marry me?” and she had had 


to be a very gentle and obedient wife, ` 


indeed, for a long time afterward to make 
George forget it. It seemed to him almost 
like infidelity of thought, amd for once 
George was right. Poor Evelyn! 

There were but one or two low step: 
from the side porch down to the very 
short cement walk leading to the street; 
and the iron gate—to the annoyance of 
George, who liked even a gate to be in its 
place-—nearly always stood open. ‘The 
street itself was a long, gentle asphalt 
slope, and the constant stream of auto- 
mobiles passing kept Evelyn’s farey 
stirred, and even, sometimes, stirred her 
to resentment. 


“Do you suppose,” she asked Miss ` 


Whitehurst, “that there’s another woman 
in town who’s never even been in one?” 
She repeated it to give it emphasis: 
“ Never even been in one?" 

“Would you brave George's displeasure 
if I should hire one for half a day?" in- 
quired her neighbor. 

"Td hate to do that," said Evelyn; 
“he takes such things to heart so. I've 
thought sometimes,” she added rather 
inconsistently, “that some time when a 
big one came by with just a man in it” — 
her eyes speculatively covered the short 
distance to the street—“that ld run 
out and ask him to give me a ride, just 
on the impulse, you know. That wouldn’t 
be so bad as doing it deliberately.” 

“Oh, it wouldn't?" ejaculated Miss 
Whitehurst. Then, she said, “Well, why 
don’t you?" She looked critically at 
Evelyn's face. “He would, Probably ^ 
Her smile now was broadly encouraging. 

“Of course I wouldn't do it," said 
Evelyn. “You know you can think of 
things that you would not do for the 
world!” 

Mrs. Orville continued to sit quietly in 
her rocker on the side porch after Miss 
Whitehurst had gone home across the 
street, making buttonholes in a child's 
pink frock. She had already made six beau- 
tiful. ones. The three children were in 
school for the afternoon, and everything 
wasjustasGeorge liked it, inside the house. 
The colored girl who did the rough work 
had gone home; the rooms were cool and 
quiet. Evelyn had had her afternoon 
bath just before coming out on the porch, 
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Mrs. Orville continued to sit quietly in her rocker on the side porch 


and she looked it. Her skin was perfect 
and her gown dainty and piquant. She 
was a very pretty woman. 

But she was not thinking of automo- 
biles at all as she began on the seventh 
buttonhole. She took her stitches with 
conscientious care and rocked gently, and 
tried to decide what George would like 
best for supper. A big limousine rolled 
smoothly down the slope; it was in no 
sort of a hurry; seemingly by some pre- 
arranged understanding with fate it came 
to almost a dead stop exactly in front 
of the Orvilles’ side gate, open as usual. 
It had one man in it. 


VELYN had a delirious consciousness 

that a woman with a wildly beating 
heart flung down a child’s pink frock and 
made a swift rush—a delirious conscious- 
ness that a breathless voice out at the 
edge of the sidewalk was saying: 

"Won't you please let me ride with 
you, just a little wav? Honestly, I've 
never even been in one! 

Miss Whitehurst’s surmise had. been 
correct: the man, after the first glance, 


” 


was evidently quite willing. His gray 
motoring-cap came off quickly; he showed 
some surprise, but was very polite. 

"[—why—I beg your pardon—cer- 
tainly—of course!" is what he said. He 
had brought the machine to an abrupt 
stop, and he stepped from it to where 
Evelyn was standing. She had a dazed 
impression that he had very thick, 
broad shoulders; she felt slimmer and 
smaller than she had ever felt beside 
George. 

The man on his part took a quick and 
capable inventory: “Pretty ata glance!” 
he decided, and it suddenly came to him 
to grasp the opportunity before it could 
flee. That it was on the point of flight 
was evident; indeed, Evelyn’s pose and 
her whole look was strikingly like that of 
a startled deer which in another moment 
will have bounded away out of vision. 
‘The man made a gesture of the hand, a 
forceful gesture combining  affability, 
aloofness, tremendous respect. With a 
of doing as she was 


vague sensation 
told, she raised her foot mechani- 
cally to the step he indicated, and 


sank back into a deeply cushioned luxury 
known heretofore only in her dreams. 

Before she had realized it the wheels 
of the big car were beginning to revolve, 
smooth as velvet on the clean paving, and 
the big shoulders of the man, his hands on 
the steering-wheel, loomed in front of her. 
In a moment he turned to her defer- 
entially: 

“How am I to drive you, Madam, or 
Miss—?” The rising accent made her 
say, “Mrs. Orville,” introductorily; and 
he bowed acknowledgment. “And now," 
he asked, “how am I to drive you, Mrs. 
Orville; at just a moderate speed, or—?” 

“Oh, no!" breathed Evelyn quickly; 
“not moderate— please!" Then she gave 
a little reckless laugh, and was so charm- 
ing in it that the man congratulated 
himself. With the laugh she said, “ You 
see, I’ve had so many just moderate 
things!" 

“Here we go then," he said. He had 
not even smiled, but he showed complete 
understanding. So much so that Evelyn 

asped once or twice with the sudden 
bud of speed. He turned back ques- 
tioningly after they had leaped at one 
corner and then at another in what 
seemed to her the same breath. ‘* Too 
fast?" he asked. 

“Just right!" she said, while another 
cross street whisked into being and out 
again. Her eyes were shining above her 
pink cheeks; she had begun to look like 
the fiction women on the printed pages. 
The man with his hands on the wheel was 
reassuringly oblivious of her; his look of 
sober attention to his business had 
banished her first feeling of apprehension. 
But she said after a while, because it 
seemed as though his dignified demeanor 
demanded an explanation from her: 

“I think I ought to tell you—” 

He inclined his head to listen, but with 
a swiftly apologetic movement turned 
back to swerve the machine past a slow- 
going horse and buggy which had ap- 
peared suddenly in the track. A hoarse 
sound of warning as they sped past thrilled 
Evelyn. She had heard a like warning 
many times before, but had been then 
identifed with the horse. This was 
gloriously different. 

“Now perhaps I can get it"—the man 
turned his head and spoke quickly—“‘if 
you can say it in a hurry." 

“But I can't say it in a hurry!” She 
spoke quickly too, and so ingenuously 
that his face twitched for an instant. 
"I've got tomake you believe it’s all right, 
and I can't do that in a hurry, can 1?" 

“I’m quite taking it for granted it's 
all right," said the man. There was 
something wonderfully composing about 
him. At that moment he had again to 
give the car his attention, they had 
speeded into a jam at the corner; in 
avoiding a collision the machine slued 
sharply and a wheel grazed the curb. 
The man made some lightning-like passes 
toward this and that, Evelyn watching 
in breathless absorption; the car stopped 
for an instant with a jolt, then with an 
impatient muttering from somewhere in 
its concealed works made a slow détour 
and gathered speed once more. i 


FTER a little the man looked around 

to say, “If you wouldn’t object, Mrs. 
Orville, this seat is quite comfortable, 
and I could hear you without trouble.” 
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Evelyn was by now experiencing a 
mounting exhilaration; that unaccount- 
able leaven which was within her was 
working. ''Could I see what makes it 
go, in that seat?” she asked. 

“Sure you could!” said the man, and 
dared to smile a little. He stopped the 
car and ventured a respectful hand at her 
elbow as she stepped out and in again. 
While she was wall biens breathlessly 
to such words as “carburetor” and 
"spark-plug," they came to where a 
country road began to take the place of 
the city street, and she thought suddenly 
of how many blocks it must be home. 

“T suppose I'll have to go back now," 
she said, and did not realize that her tone 
was reluctant. “Can you turn it around 
here?" 

"Oh, yes!" replied the man, with no 
sort of personal preference in his tone. 
“It doesn't require much room for turn- 
ing." After a moment he added, “‘ There's 
a fine stretch of road just ahead here, and 
no danger of running into mix-ups. I 
could show you some real speed on that.” 

He waited her answer, his attitude still 
impersonal; yet he was distinctly and 
flatteringly waiting. He made it clear 
that it was solely her preference he was 
consulting; he was equally at her service 
either way. 

* Well—do it then!" she cried suddenly, 
and laughed a delightful little laugh as 
one throwing care to the winds. 

"That's right!” he said with his first 
show of enthusiasm. “Stealing jam is 
only fun when you help yourself liber- 
ally." 

"| never stole any before," said 
Evelyn earnestly. “Thats what I was 
trying to tell you on the back seat." 

“Tm sure of it!” he returned with the 
utmost seriousness of expression. He 
looked at her as she sat in her fair slen- 
derness beside him. “Perhaps Mr. 
Orville's afraid of the machines," he sug- 
gested; “‘many people are." 

Evelyn's spirits were steadily rising. 
The higher they rose the lower ebbed 
her discretion. 

"He says," she quoted from the 
Chicago incident, “that you’re entirely 
at the mercy of the man who drives the 
car" She was looking into his face 
trustingly. “Do you believe it?” 

His own was absolutely void of any- 
thing more than supernatural gravity. 

“It might be the case," he said with 
an air of having carefully considered the 
matter. “Did you say your husband's 
name was George?" he inquired respect- 
fully after a moment. 

“No; but it is!" Evelyn answered in 
surprise. "Do you know him?" 

"No," said the man in an unhurried 
voice. If Evelyn had been more ob- 
servant she would have seen his look 
suddenly full of freakish daring. “No; 
I don't know him. That was just a better 
guess than James or Henry!" He threw 
back his head, laughing, and Evelyn 
flamed into quick resentment—the kind 
of resentment whose effect was to give the 
man still further control of the situation. 

“I suppose then," she retorted, “yours 
is Dare-devil Dick, or something of that 
sort?" 

“Guess again!" he laughed. His man- 
ner had changed; it was no longer aloof 
or impersonal. “Still you're not so far 
off. How does ‘Jack’ strike you?" 





* Absurd!” she said, and flashed him a 
contemptuous glance. It took in his 
thick shoulders, his general appearance 
of avoirdupois; by and by, if he per- 
sisted in eating and drinking well, what 
was now merely a suggestion of corpu- 
lence would become a fact. Under an 
agreeable expression and the gray motor- 
ing-cap, both of which lent his face good 
looks, it was more than a little lined and 
coarsened. 

“T wasn't as big as this when they 
named me," he said as if apologizing, 
and smiled frankly toward her. “Late 
years," he went on easily, “I’ve tried to 
convince people that as much bulk as I 
carry ought to get ‘John’; but this town 
won't give me anything Pus s Mes- 
singer— Know the name?" For Evelyn 
had given an involuntary and terrified 
gasp. . 


“TVE heard it,” she managed to ar- 

ticulate. Her consternation was very 
evident. Fragments of sentences in 
George’s voice were drumming in her 
ears: “Jack Messinger the showman... 
both the Arlington and Majestic . . . string 
of vaudeville houses from here to New 
York . . . reputation . . . where women 
are concerned. Corespondent sensational 
divorce case... a rounder...,a sport—” 
She recalled what a vague yet fearful 





Only George did not know that 
child that longs to be forgiven 
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significance the two words had carried, 
how they had sounded, hearing George 
say them! Her face almost blanched in 
her realization that this man sitting be- 
side her was that very man! “ Reputa- 
tion . . . where women are concerned—" 
"Yet a good many people think he's 
a fair sort of fellow," said the man. He 
was looking at her keenly, as though he 
had been hearing the sentences in 
George's voice also. She felt sure of it 
when he said a moment later with a hint 
of resentment in his tone, “You tell 
George he isn't as black as he's painted, 
will you?" Then he suddenly laughed in 
apparent enjoyment; at the raillery in his 
look as he bent toward her her anger got 
the better of her fear for a moment. 
“Im not likely to mention it to 
George!" she said witheringly, and as he 
seemed even the more amused she added 
with a chill dignity, "I'll go back now— 
if you'll be good enough to take me." 
“Oh, I'll be good enough to take you!” 
A return of resentment and a sarcasm 
under which Evelyn winced blended in 
the man’s tone. He slowed down, glanc- 
ing from right to left for a turning-place. 
Bun suddenly, with a disarming smile, he 
said: 
* Meet me fair now, Mrs. Orville, aside 
from the pleasantry about the name, you 
know,— ill-advised, I admit, . but not 
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it was like a tired and repentant 
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meant for anything worse, and I apolo- 
gize,—aside from that, do you think you 
are giving me a square deal? Think it 
over from the beginning. Are you? Why 
should you all at once, because you have 
learned my name, be sitting there think- 
ing that I'm everlastingly It?” 

There was no doubt about it, the 
man impelled her anger to melt, impelled 
her fear to vanish. "'Aren't you?" she 
inquired demurely, and he laughed an 
instant laugh of good-fellowship. 

* Don't you believe it!" he said with 
absolute conviction, and then suddenly 
remarked, “Right here is where I was 
going to show you some speed. Did you 
ever see.a prettier piece of road?" 

It lay like a wide white ribbon straight 
away to where some fringing tree-tops 
seemed to come together overhead, a 
long, long distance off. Evelyn had a 
sudden retrospective thrill, recalling that 
burst of speed when they had first started. 
She knew now how the motion of the 
an like a silently skimming live thing, 
elt. 

“Td be glad to take you over it,” said 
the man. His tone was tentative, one of 
accepting her decision. She thought it a 
little appealing too; she wondered if— 
such people—really felt what people 
thought abaut them. She had plenty of 
knowledge at her command as to what 
befalls the woman who hesitates, yet she 
hesitated. She knew that she would 
never, never so long as life should last, 
be robbing its jam-pot again in this 
manner! 

She threw discretion to the winds sud- 
denly, and, as she was parting with it all, 


© threw all that she possessed. “But before 


I decide,” she said with a delicious ap- 
pearance of candor, "would you mind 
taking off your cap for just a moment, 
so I can see if there are any horns?” 

“And no cloven hoofs either!" he 
laughed, thrusting out a well-shod foot 
as he snatched off the cap. The next 
moment the big machine seemed without 
any warning to throw off restraint, and 
leaped ahead for the stretch of wide white 
ribbon and the fringing tree-tops. 


POSSIBLY by the time Evelyn has 
reached that twilight vale of life al- 
ready mentioned, she will be able to recall 
the finish of those next few wild moments 
without the burning blush of shame assail- 
ing her cheeks. And she will never again 
inadvertently throw open a door: she has 
a personal knowledge that foes to one's 
peace and safety may rush through it! 
'The white ribbon of a road seemed to 
her to play out under the flying wheels; 
she had a thought that the distance at 
their backs wound it up as on a gigantic 
spool, or that if she turned her head she 
might see it there in a moving, billowing 
mass just as they had flung it behind 
them. Her face was turned toward the 
man—sparkling, fearless as a child's. 
“More?” he smiled presently. 
"More!" she smiled back, and they 
leaped out into a wilder region of flight, 
the wind fercely in their faces. glimpses 
only of trees and roadside objects as they 
skimmed past. Evelyn's face had grown 
to seem to the man, dividing his glances 
between it and the road ahead, but as a 


shadowy rim that framed her cager, 
shming eves. He leaned to her for an 


instant. “stall eame^" he questioned, 


She nodded speechlessly; he gave the 
car the last speed. “That’s all!" he said. 
Hardly the passing glimpse now! Only 
the landscape as an indistinct blur, flying 
backward like a scudding cloud. 

A wild sense of freedom, of lightness, 
engulfed Evelyn. Her mind had leaped 
away from all its ordinary moorings; she 
had become her own conception of every 
pagan, unfettered thing or creature she 
had ever envied, a being of delight, of 
intoxication, of breathless love of living! 
A fierce, wholly immoderate joy, such as 
had been but a vanishing picture of the 
brain before, possessed her as an actual- 
ity, while the wind and the world sweep- 
ing by together swept from her what had 
been the realities of life, like the figments 
of a dream. She sat in a silent intensity, 
her body leaning forward, every impulse 
in it calling for "Speed! Speed!" and, 
as like creatures of a thousand wings, the 
wheels skimming beneath them obeyed, 
for more and yet more speed! 

But even at its height she felt it begin 
to slacken, the man had seen that the 
road ahead was dipping into a hollow 
and roughening. A breath or two more 
and the big car was rolling along slowly, 
the objects at the roadsides showing 
plainly. She turned to him with a quick, 
almost angry gesture of protest, quivering 
in her excitement. “You had to do it!” 
she cried. “You had to stop!" With 
only an unreckoning instinct of persua- 
sion in them, she laid her hands upon his 
that were now laxly clasping the wheel. 
“I wasn't ready to stop-—please!” Her 
vivid and emotionalized face, in its near- 
ness, irresistibly spoke to him. 

With what he did not try to check 
actuating it, the man's arm suddenly drew 
her. As suddenly—she struggled with it 
for an instant —the answer from within 
herself, the instinct of surrender—the call 
of his strength. She was panting, her 
breast rising and falling swiftly as he 
drew her—closer— 

“Oh, no!” she cried the next moment. 
“Oh, no! no! no!" With a desperate 
vehemence she shrank from him to the 
farthest corner of the seat. She was 
trembling from head to foot. 

He smiled; though his arm had loos- 
ened, his eyes did not release her. ‘‘Too 
late!" he said. 

“Oh, no!" she cried again. Her look 
was tortured. “Take me home—quick— 
you must!" 

“Must I?" He still smiled. He did 
not attempt to disguise the significance 
of either smile or question. “You are 
entirely at the mercy of the man that 
drives the car,” he repeated slowly. “Do 
you believe it?” 

He made a movement of seemingly 
casual intent and the car leaped ahead as 
though eager to set again its wild pace. 
"Oh!" she breathed, and sprang up 
swiftly, her hands flying to restrain him. 
But she caught them back instantly and 
held them tightly locked together and in 
incontrotlable trembling in her lap. He 
glanced at them lying there, a brief 
flicker as of understanding coming to his 


lips. “Are vou so afraid?" he asked, and 
afrer a moment, "of yourself?” 
"Oh!" she eried again; for his look, his 


tone, had been unbearable. Her moment 
of passion had quite passed, only the 
anguished realization that it had been, 
remaining. “Phen this too took its place 


in the background; as though by some 
process of resurrection her ordinary self 
returned to its habitation, her ordinary 
world came savingly near to her. She 
turned to the man suddenly, impera- 
tively: "Listen a moment—" 

But when he gave her his instant 
attention she looked him steadily in thc 
eyes without speaking. In the look she 
met him consciousness to consciousness, 
woman to man, with a courage that would 
not quail and would not deny. Then: 

“The children will be coming home 
from school," she said quietly; "and my 
husband will want his supper, just like 
any other day. They—it’s their right tc 
have it be just like any other day. Don't 
you Know, at least can’t you think, how 
it is? 


HE man had a sudden vision of homes 

and of hearth-fres burning. — lle 
seemed to see the evening reunion of 
husbands and wives, of fathers and 
children. A vagrant thought, "If the 
other woman had been like this!" flitted 
across the borders of his mind. He looked 
straight ahead at the road in front of the 
car. "Yes; I can think how it is," he 
said after a while. 

The big limousine stopped presently 
and backed a yard or two. Then it made 
a clean curve and pointed its nose toward 
the city. The speed leaped back to it. 
“We'll race the children home from 
school!" the man said. 

Evelyn was guilty of not so much as 
one pagan thrill during the homeward 
ride. She sat with a white, strained look, 
not speaking. The man spoke but once: 
“There’s no need to be so frightened, 
Mrs. Orville.” And then a shade mali- 
ciously, “The danger is all over, you 
know." 

When the car came to a standstill at 
the side gate—still open— everything was 
quiet and just as she had left it. The pink 
frock with the unfinished buttonholes lay 
on the porch beside the rocker. For all 
that it told it might have been thrown 
there but a moment or two ago while the 
worker . . . but Evelyn had since been 
on a long and far pilgrimage. 

The man glanced around comprehend- 
ingly. “No children yet," he said; ‘we're 
pennant-winners!" He looked at Evelyn: 
her cheeks suddenly crimsoned. She tried 
to murmur something, thanks, acknowl- 
edgment; he waved the murmur aside 
with a gesture of the hand that was also 
good-by. She did not glance after the 
car as it rolled up the slope. 

When the children came a little later 
they found everything just as usual at 
home, and so did George find everything 
just as usual when he returned to rhe 
tranquil evening meal. But after the 
children were in bed Evelyn did the very 
unusual thing of creeping, like a tired 
and repentant child that longs to be for- 
given, into her husband’s arms as he sat 
reading beside the parlor table. Only 
George did not know that it was like a 
tired and repentant child that longs to be 
forgiven. 

"Why, Evelyn!” he said in surprise. 
"what's the matter?" 

“Nothing!” said Evelyn, and laughed 
the little breathless laugh which the other 
man had found charming. “I just 
thought I'd like to be here a minute or 
two. You don't mind, do you?" 
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A Good Story 
That Went Wrong 


OMETIMES, after 
slamming the desk shut 
and thanking Heaven 
there is nothing to do 
till the morrow, I lean back 
in my chair and wonder at 
the curiously mottled appear- 
ance of a press-agent’s career. 
It seems to possess no con- 
tinuity. The bedecked, be- 
dighted, bedizened, and be- 
diamonded vaudeville lady 
was my starter. Then came 
two years of writing articles 
signed by a star and a mana- r 
ger. Next I dropped sixteen 
hundred dollars in four weeks 
in the asinine attempt to 
prove that I was a “good 
fellow,” and a year later 
landed back on Broadwa 
eight thousand to the good, 
thanks. to a dead whale, a 
live soubrette, a beauty contest, an under- 
takers’ convention, some hard work, and 
a lot of luck. What followed was equall 
as disjointed. In the final year and a half 
of an up-and-down pursuance of pelf as 
a pencil-pushing purveyor of amusement 
publicity, I have had to boost the for- 
tunes of a herd of elephants, a Shake- 
spearean company headed by a great 
actor, a city of seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants, a big-game expedition to 
British East Africa, a dead aviator, a 
musical-comedy star who made her start 
in a house of ill fame, and a side-show tent 
full of bearded ladies, three-legged men, 
sword-swallowers, snake-charmers, mid- 
gets, and fat women. My experiences are 
in no way different from those of the 
average press-agent, save that they have 
taken place in a surprisingly short time. 
Since the spring of 1907 I have over- 
looked nothing except a medicine-show, 
and I probably would have tackled that 
if there had been any real money attached 
to the job of mentioning the merits of 
tapeworm-destroyers. 

In the second month of my European 
trip a cablegram from my late partner 
suggested that I could become the 
press-agent of a big amusement park at 
a hundred and fifty dollars a week, and 
I hustled back to get on the job May 1st— 
two weeks before the place opened for 
the summer. During the months of May, 
June, July, and August I advertised the 
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The keeper watched his huge pet delightedly 











through the combers 


advantages of roller-coasters, a wild- 
animal show, sundry illusions, a couple of 
green grottoes, a loop-the-loop, and the 
various other attractions within the 
amusement enclosure. A lot of interest- 
ing and amusing publicity stunts were 
“pulled off" that summer, but the true 
story of one will be enough to show the 
spectacular methods resorted to; and 
the fact that this is a hard-luck tale from 
start to finish will prove that it is not 
narrated in a bragging spirit. 

At eight o'clock on a rainy Saturday 
evening, exactly one week before the 
opening, my employer sent for me and 
announced excitedly that awful things 
were happening at the park. Shortly 
before the hour when twilight falls over 
Coney Island an elephant belonging to 
the wild-animal show had run a rusty nail 
in her foot, and had been led down to 
the surf, there to bathe the injured mem- 
ber in the brine. Seated on the beach, 
the keeper watched his huge pet delight- 
edly as she floundered through the 
combers, but his silent pleasure changed 
to noisy perturbation when he saw the 
ponderous pachyderm wade into the 
deeper water and finally start swimming 
straight out to sea. His yells attracted 
a small crowd of workmen, animal- 
tenders, and gang-overseers who piled 
down to the spot whence the beast had 
set sail. In the deepening dark they could 
barely discern a black spot disappearing 
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as she floundered 
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in the general direction of 
Suez. When they could see 
nothing but water and the 
uarantine lights, they am- 
led back to the park and 
notified the police. That's 
what my employer said. l 
asked him particularly about 
this detail. 

“Certainly the police-alarm 
has been sent out!" he re- 
peated. “Else where would 
the story be?" 

Thats just it. Where 
would the story be? Follow 
this closely, and you will per- 
ceive how a big press-agent 

arn should and should not 
e worked. But remember, 
at the start, that I labored 
under the assumption that 
every newspaper-office had 
already been notified auto- 
matically, through police headquarters, 
of the disappearance of a three-thousand- 
dollar elephant, headed, when last seen, 
for her old haunts up the River Ganges. 
It was apparent that my employer wished 
to land in the Sunday papers a thrillingly 
novel news article, and it was equally 
apparent that with the news end already 
secured the story stood better than an 
even chance of appearing on the first page 
of every morning paper without the 
finger-prints of the press-agent being too 
readily discernible. 

I hurried down-town and hired the 
biggest wrecking-tug owned by the 
Merritt & Chapman Wrecking Com- 
pany—a vessel equipped with a ponderous 
steel derrick and with engines powerful 
enough to yank Rhode Island out of 
New England once the iron-jawed grap- 
pling-irons bit the dirt. The price was 
forty dollars an hour. A reporter friend, 
acting in conjunction with the tug con- 
cern, undertook to “tip off" the city 
editors to the rescuing expedition, which 
was to start promptly at 11:30 P.M. from 
Pier A, North River. He also, at my 
behest, added the information that the 
proprietor of the park, in an automobile 
equipped with high-powered search- 
lights, was even then running down thc 
Fort Hamilton road, which skirts thc 
bay for miles, attempting, by means of 
the reflectors, to locate the floundering 
pachyderm. He pointed out that an 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 
10% Oversize 





Not a Petty Saving 


Don’t think that Goodyears won 
their placethroughany petty savings. 


They were once in bottom place. 
Today they outsell, by long odds, 
all other tires in the world. 


They have leaped to leadership. 


Two Big Savings 


The No-Rim-Cut tire—which 
we control—revolutionized condi- 
tions. 

About one in four of all old- 
type tires were wrecked by rim- 
cut ruin. The No-Rim-Cut tire 
wiped out that loss completely. 


Then the oversize we gave this 
tire added 10 per cent. to the air 
capacity. And that, with the aver- 
age car, adds 25 per cent. to the 
tire mileage. 


These two features alone vastly 
altered the cost of tire upkeep. 


Other Savings 


Then, year after year, we have 
spent fortunes on re- 
search and experi- 
ment. 


That department 
now costs us $100,000 
yearly. And there 


scores of our experts 
work all the time, 
seeking ways to better 
tires. 





They test the tires 
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by metered mileage—test every 
new idea. Night and day, four 
tires at a time are being worn out 
in our factory. 


It was thus we learned, in the 
course of years, how to give you 
Goodyear mileage. 


The Meters Tell 


Bear in mind that meters are 
now used on countless cars. Men 
know which tire is best. 


The time is past when users 
depend on makers’ claims. 


They measure mileage, watch 


their tire upkeep. And they tell 
their results to others. 


Over two million Goodyear 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


SYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


The Goodyear demand hascomelike 
an avalanche. 
Last year’s sales by far exceeded 
our previous 12 years put together. 
It took a vast, compelling reason 
to bring this change about. 


tires have gone out to meet these 
tests. And Goodyear sales have 
doubled over and over as men 
proved out the tires. 


Judge by This 


Judge Goodyear tires by the 
final verdict of the legions of men 
who have used them. 


You can see the No-Rim-Cut 
feature—the oversize feature. 
But the main fact lies in their 
records. 


Motor car makers have con- 
tracted for 890,680 Goodyears to 
be used on new cars this year. 
And our demand from users is 
twice as large as last year. 


The savings which 
did that are bound to 
win you when you 
make one test. 





Write for the 
Goodyear Tire Book 
— 14th - year edition. 
It tells all known 
ways to economize on 
tires. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


More Service Stations Than Any Other Tire 


We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont.—Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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The Time For Texaco 


During a long tour you test the qualities of your 
car and its motor at every point. On such an oc- 
casion Texaco Motor Oil shows to the best advant- 
age. Its use insures perfect lubrication and enables 
your motor to deliver maximum power with mini- 
mum consumption of gas and oil. 


TEXACO 
MOTOR OIL 


has been put to severe and lengthy competitive 
tests by some of the largest manufacturers of 
pleasure cars and trucks. Every manufacturer that 
has so tested it has adopted it for his own use and 
has recommended it to the purchasers of his cars. 


These tests have shown a saving of from 15% to 
31% in consumption of gasoline and 18% to 33% 
in consumption of oil. These figures are due 
solely to the high quality of the oil. 


Texaco Motor Oil will not deposit a hard carbon 
crust. It will not congeal at a temperature of 
zero. It gives perfect lubrication at all times and 
in any type of motor. 


When touring look for the Texaco garage sign. Buy your oil 
and supplies where you sce it. Texaco Motor Oil is sold in 
most good garages and supply shops in 1 and 5 gallon cans. 














adverse tide or a changeable wind might 
have caused the animal to steer for Albany 
instead of Asia. Any reporters bearing 
credentials from first-class newspapers 
would be taken aboard the seagoing tug, 
and thus the metropolis would be able 
to read at breakfast next morning com- 
plete and veracious reports of the only 
on-the-level elephant-hunt ever held in 
New York Bay. 

Meanwhile, having made arrangements 
for the tug, I hustled back up-town, and 
went into executive session with my 
employer. According to the scheme as 
finally worked out, I was to cruise about 
the lower bay until 2:30 in the morning. 
By hailing tramp-steamers, fruiters from 
the West Indies, ocean-liners, and the 

overnment boats stationed outside 
Guaros the interest of the reporters 
would be kept aroused until just before 
their last editions went to press, when | 
would put into some town and allow 
them to telephone their news. The 
elephant would not have been discovered, 
but more than enough “local color" to 
make a good first-page story would have 
been gathered. Then the editors, because 
of the lateness of the hour, would un- 
doubtedly order their men home, and 
they would return by trolley and ferry, 
for the excellent reason that I meant to 
rescue the beast if it necessitated a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, and, therefore, 
did not intend to lose any precious timc 
by steaming back to the Battery. Once 
I had gotten rid of the reporters, I was to 
loaf in some Staten Island harbor until 


| dawn, when I would steam to Sea Gate, 


take aboard the elephant, which would 
be waiting there with her keeper, and, 
after she had been dabbed artistically 
with mud, would head straight for Man- 
hattan in the full light of the morning 
sun. Before the tug had gone a mile 
every craft in the harbor would have 


4 | sighted the capture, the news would have 


been, 'phoned and wirelessed throughout 
| the adjacent territory, and all the news 
artists, photographers, and writers in 
Greater New York would be waiting for 
us when we tied up to the Battery and 
| landed. Let me add that a wrecking- 
tug has a long steel deck forward. A 
fox-terrier aboard such a craft would 
loom up like the Little Red Schoolhouse 
on a frosty morning, while an elephant 
would dwarf the ship the way the Metro- 
politan Tower dwarfs the lunch-wagon in 
the street below. 

This entire procedure was almost car- 
ried out. Eleven-thirty arrived; also a 
terrific rain-storm and two reporters. 
Neither of them had ever heard of my 








employer, much less of me, and neither 
| had worked on a New York paper until 
| that week. ‘Terrifically green they were, 
| and disgustingly in earnest. I was afraid 
| to wait for more lest these two smell a 













rat, and I dared not rely upon their good 
| nature to help me put over a fake be- 
| cause of their intense melancholy. So 
| off we started. For three hours I talked 
to the sad journalists, telling them stories 
of elephants at home and abroad, of this 
particular elephant who was the pet o! 
little children and the pride of the park. 
of how she was wont to swim with onh 
the tip of her trunk above water. Ever) 
once in a while I spied something, and 
called "Lulu!" through a megaphone 
supplementing the entreating note with 
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sacks of peanuts, which Lulu liked better 
than any other fruit or vegetable. The 
mate of a banana-boat sang out that he 
had seen what looked like a herd of 
zebra, just off Scotland light-ship; but he 
might have been mistaken. Maybe they 
were elephants. At 2:30 we tied up at 
Stapleton, and the two cub reporters 
telephoned the story of their search. 
Instead of ordering them home, the city 
editors told them to remain on the job! 
Afraid to risk getting a two-slick “ josh- 
ing" story instead of a four-column spread 
should I load on Lulu with this pair of 
youngsters aboard, I changed my plans 
and headed back to New York. Shortly 
before daybreak we tied up where we 
had started five and one-half hours before. 
The sleepy reporters went home to bed, 
and I grabbed the nearest telephone. Af- 
ter what seemed an age, Richards the 
animal man answered the call. 

* Where's the elephant?" I asked, for 
it was not too late to run to Sea Gate 
and et her. 

"Where's the helephant!" he yelled. 

"Where's the helephant! She's in the 
barn with three veterinaries attendin' of 
'er! Man alive, wot with no sleep an' bein' 
hout in a drivin' rain fer hours the old 
girl's nearly dead with pneumonia!” 

"Were the police notified that she 
started to swim back to Egypt or China 
or some.place?" said I. 

“Naw! Quitcher kiddin’! Wotinell d'ye 
think Hi am! Good night!” 

Everybody has heard stories beginning 
with “if.” If the police-alarm had been 
sent out, we would have landed a decent 
yarn in every Sunday paper. If any two 
other reporters in New York had been 
detailed on the story, we would have 
won out in spite of the initial mistake. 
If the two city editors had ordered their 
young men home as expected, the 
monster would have been brought to the 
Battery before she took sick. If all these 
things had happened wrong, but rain 
hadn't fallen throughout the night, every- 
thing would have come out right in the 
end. In other words, if any one thing 
that did happen hadn’t happened, or if 
any one thing that didn't happen Aad 
happened, the whole town would have 
known beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the summer-park season was about 
to open. As it was, the night, the effort, 
the opportunity, and three hundred dol- 
lars were wasted. The press-agent alive 
or dead who can top this hard-luck tale 
is yet to be heard from. 


I Do Our Greatest Shakespearean 
Actor a Good Turn Which He 
Does Not Appreciate 


Before the park season was half finished 
I agreed to go out ahead of a well-known 
Shakespearean star, and the minute the 
Coney Island lights were doused for the 
winter I started on the new work. Dig- 
nity was the key-note of this gentleman's 
make-up, and he insisted on dignified 
press stuff. He seemed to feel the mantle 
of Edwin Booth about his shoulders, and 
this curiously mistaken sensibility led 
him to act off the stage as well as on— 
perhaps better. With his long hair, cape 
coat, bushy eyebrows, distant manner, 
and a habit of speaking over folded arms 
in a voice reminiscent of the ghost in 
Hamlet, he was very like the comic- 
supplement caricatures of 








John Burroughs 


says, of the 


Grand 


Canyon 


O 


Arizona 


—“‘it is the divine abyss.” 


John Muir speaks of 
“wildness so Godful, 


cosmic, primeval.” Joa- 
quin Miller declares that 
“color is king here." 


But the Grand Canyon is 
more than a spectacle, more 
than a vision. 

It isa place where you can 
spend glorious days muleback, 
horseback or afoot. You may 
*hit the trail" to the depths 
and back. You may stay down 
in the Canyon awhile and fol- 
low the paths along the inner 
plateau. You may take coach- 
and-four along the rim boule- 
vard. You may canter briskly 
through the fragrant pines of 
'Tusayan forest. 

Here, O tired traveler, you 
have rest, recreation and earth's 
most startling scenic spectacle. 

The Bedouin Navajos often 
come to the Canyon, also the 
home-loving Hopis, and an oc- 
casional Wallapai. They spin 
and weave, and make silver 
ornaments. ‘They live the 
simple life in primitive hogans 


old-school | and adobes. 


In the woods you may come 
acrossabobcatoradeer. Birds 
are plentiful. ‘The flowers are 
many and brilliant-hued. Pines 
and cedars givea touch of green 
and afford friendly shade. 

You may meet John Hance, 
the pioneer guide, noted for his 
true stories of things that never 
happened. Canyon old-timers 
are inaclass by themselves. 
The wilderness breeds self-reli- 
ance, an observing eye, a reflec- 
tive mind and a quiet humor. 

You will enjoy luxurious El 
Tovar Hotel—chiefly because 
it is unlike other hotels. Bright 
Angel Camp annex caters to 
those who prefer lower-priced 
accommodations. Both are 
under Harvey management. 

The great big Canyon itself, 
though, is reason enough. One 
never tires looking at it. 

Imagine a gulf of gorgeous 
color and gigantic forms, a mile 
deep, two hundred miles long, 
and thirteen miles wide. At the 
bottom a river flowing through 
a narrow granite gorge, itself 
subordinate to the main chasm. 
Terrifying? Yes. Lovely? Yes. 
It grips you, thrills you, calms 
you, as does the sea or the desert. 

The trip thither is easily made 
on the Santa Fe. Merely a 
short railroad ride from the 
main transcontinental line at 
Williams, Arizona. Ina Pull- 
man all the way, if you choose. 
Only seven and a half extra dol- 
larsforrailroadfare. Stay three 
days, at least; yououghttostay 
aweek. You will find complete 
information about sights worth 
seeing, and the cost, in our illus- 
trated book, “Titan of Chasms." 
The cover is a four-color repro- 
duction of a painting of the 
Grand Canyon by W. R. Leigh. 
The text comprises articles by 
Major Powell, Chas. F. Lummis 
and C. A. Higgins. Address 
yourrequest 
to W. J. Black, 
Passenger 
Traffic Mana- 
ger, A. T. & S. Eh l 
F.Ry.System, 1 
1087 Railway 
Exchange, 
Chicago. 
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The Gentle Art B. 
of Shampooing 7 


ATURE intends 
us to have bounti- 
ful hair. 
But the lack of care 
often defeats her pur- 
pose. 
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M A query: 
" Is your scalp tightly 


drawn— 

more dandruff than 
you care to see— 
your hair disquiet- 
ingly thinner? 
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The answer: 
Systematic shampoo- 
ing with 
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actors. He had toured the country so attitude toward everything pertaining to 
long that he had a following, and so, scholarship. I figured that this lecture, 





(PURE AS THE PINES) 


With its use a pleasant prac- 
tise comes to Nature's aid. 
You will discover a double 
blessing:— 


(1) You will obtain the ideal 
conditions necessary to hair 
health—because you have soft- 
ened the hard surface of the 
scalp and vitalized circulation 
about the hair roots. 


(2) You will experience a 
comfortable feeling of fragrant 
cleanliness. A sense of welcome 
refreshment. A measure of 
positive rest. 


For helpful reading: Our 
Manual “The Hair and Scalp 
—Their Modern Care and 
Treatment,” will be mailed 
postpaid on request. 


Send 10c for a sample half- 
cake of Packer's Tar Soap. 
THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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with an indifferent company and frowzy 
scenery, made money season after season. 
There was one state in the Union, how- 
ever, that he had not touched for ten 
years, because a court in a divorce decree 
had ordered him never to appear there 


| married during the lifetime of his first 
wife. He married again shortly after the 


decree was rendered, and had been forced 
to dodge this state the way a drunken 
man dodges a swamp, until now, when the 
first bosom of his family having passed 
away, he was free to enter what might be 
called virgin territory. 

It was a cinch that he had no following 
here; and I, for one, was fearful that the 
three weeks he was to play before return- 
ing to a familiar hunting-ground would 


' bea continuous snow-storm. A theatrical 


*" snow-storm" is the business manager's 
way of describing the quantities of passes 
issued to “paper” a house when business 
is bad and there is no other way of filling 
the seats. 

The first town booked in this question- 
able state was and is the seat of an insti- 
tution of learning reputed to be the best in 
those parts. ‘The show was to arrive 
there Sunday morning, and at three 
o'clock in the afternoon I arranged that 
the star should deliver a lecture before 
the assembled faculty and ‘‘student 
body." He had never enjoyed a univer- 
sity training, and, like many men whose 


| schooling has been gained in later years, 
i presented an abject and sycophantic 


successfully pulled off, would add luster to 
his dignity, and tend to bolster up our 
business throughout the state. So I 
advertised it strong, got the president of 
the university to make the introductory 
speech, and granted the request of the 
wife of the professor of English litera- 
ture that she be allowed to give a recep- 
tion in honor of the distinguished actor 
after the oratorical orgy was over. Hav- 
ing done this, I wired back details of the 
arrangements, and went on ahead of the 
troupe. Saturday night in a city two 
hundred miles away I received a tele- 
gram saying the star was sick and 
couldn't play. The company manager 
authorized me to act as I saw fit. | 
jumped on a train and reached the uni- 
versity town at midnight. There another 
wire awaited me. It was from the star, 
and gave me a terrific bawlingoutin Shake- 
spearean English for presuming to make 
engagements for him without his consent. 

This was too much. It was what is 
sometimes called the straw that breaks 
the camel's back. Twice before he had 
handed me an unnecessary reprimand, 
and the third one ruffed my Angora 
completely. By long-distance 'phone | 
learned that the company would arrive 
as scheduled Sunday morning, but that 
the star would remain behind with the 
business manager until the following 
afternoon. Whether he was sick or sim- 
ply peevish I didn’t learn, nor did I care. 
As I emerged dripping from the hot tele- 
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phone-booth, whom should I meet but 
a fellow craftsman and old newspaper 
friend. He was “back” with one of the 
big circuses, which was to be our rival 
attraction Monday. In the café I showed 
him the telegrams, told my story, and 
voiced my wrath. 

“Its a rotten deal," said he. “But 
what are you going to do about it?” 

I didn't know. All I was aware of was 
a fiendish desire to get even with the 
ungrateful old man who not only had 
frustrated a good and dignified publicity- 
scheme, but had called me down for de- 
vising it. The second high-ball brought 
the germ of an idea. 

“Im sick of this job," said I, “and, 
what's more, I'm going to blow it. But 
before I check out and start back for 
Broadway, my star is going to know I've 
been alive. And he will remember this 
town as long as he remains among those 
present. Who's your spieler this sea- 
son?" 

He named the most fluent announcer 
that ever went out with the “white tops.” 
Everybody who ever attended a circus 
has heard this powerful voice shout: 

"Lad-ees and gen-tel-men, by kind 

er-miss-yun of Mess-ers Bar-num and 

ai-lee I take great pleas-ure in call-ing 
your atten-shun to the great-est coll-ex- 
shun of acrobatic mar-vels the world 
has ev-er seen! The known and the un- 
known corners of the earth have been 
raked, rifled, and ran-sacked to procure 
them! In ring num-ber one you will 
find—” etc. 

This man I had known for years. Every 
New York reporter has made his acquaint- 
ance during the circus season at the 
Madison Square Garden. Everybody 
likes him. Once I had written a side-show 


"spiel" which he had memorized and 
placed in operation within half an hour. 

“Ts he still a quick study?" said I. 

“Quicker than greased lighting," re- 
plied the circus-agent. ‘‘And he’s stopping 
at this hotel.” 

I dragged him out into the street 
around a corner and into an old book- 
store about to close. There we bought a 
second-hand copy of George Henry 
Lewes's “The Art of Acting," which some 
press-agents, and all dramatic editors 
since the days of George Eliot, have found 
their tried and true friend. Back to the 
hotel and up to my room, where on a 
typewriter we copied excerpts from 
Brother Lewes's masterful work, inter- 
spersing here and there an up-to-date 
anecdote. It took less than an hour. 
Then we got the spieler out of the bar, 

gave him the copy of his address, told 
firn what he must do, and bade him God- 
speed in, memorizing the longest and 
queerest "spiel" he ever delivered. The 
next day we held several rehearsals, the 
last one a dress affair at which we went 
over the side-show man's sartorial effect 
with a microscope and found it perfect. 





At 2:30 that afternoon, in a big motor- 
car, the spieler, the circus press-agent, 
the dean of the university faculty, and 
myself drove to the campus where we 
found the biggest auditorium packed with 
the intellectual flower of the state, and | 
most of the counties adjoining. I had 
previously given out copies of the oration 
to the local newspapers, and had sent 
others to the leading journals in sur- 
rounding cities. The spieler turned nary a 
hair. He was an old hand at almost any 
game, but when it came to ''wind- 
jamming” he took off his high hat to 
nobody. Following out the instructions, 
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The side-show man turned out to be a born lady-killer 





Good teeth, it is 
said, start with 
one's grandmother, 
but well-cared - for 
teeth start with one's 
first box of Calox. 


Let your children use 
Calox night and morning 
from today. Soon it will 
be a habit, a clean, useful, 
beautifying habit, valuable 
through life—to the chil- 
dren—and to you. 

Calox Tooth Powder is 
a complete *health course" 
for the mouth and teeth; 
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United States 


Tires 





have cut down the hi 


cost of motoring 


NITED STATES Tires today yield an average mileage from 25 to 50 
per cent higher than was ever given by any make of tires previous to 
the organization of the United States Tire Company two years ago. 


Our own records prove this. 

Every unprejudiced dealer in the country will admit it. 

Ask your friends who are using United States Tires how much more milc- 
age they are getting now than they were in 1910. 

The co-operative methods of manufacture employed exclusively in making 
United States Tires have accomplished this increase in tire-mileage and decrease 
in tire expense. 

Two years ago we predicted that concentrating the efforts and facilities of 
four of the world’s most modern tire-making plants on the making of onc line 
of tires would result in the most radical reduction in tire expense ever known 
to the industry. 

We have made good our prediction. 


United States Tires have today come to be acknowledged everywhere as 


AMERICA’S PREDOMINANT TIRES 


and the simple reason back of it is this—they have cut down tire bills. 

United States Tires are made in three types—Clincher, Quick Detachable and Genuine Dun- 
lop (Straight Side), the tire that is absolutely guaranteed against rim-cutting. You have your 
choice of three treads—Plain treads and the world-famous Nobby and Chain Treads. 


UNITED STATES TIRE COMPANY, New York 


United States Pneumatic Tires are guaranteed when filled with asr at the recommended pressure 7 
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he maintained an impenetrable dignity, 
listened meditatively to the organ obli- 
gato which started the exercises, bowed 
his head modestly while the president of 
the university uttered gaudy encomiums 
on the art and artistry of the celebrated 
guest of the afternoon, and arose amid a 
torrent of applause to deliver his speech. 

And it was some speech! Carefully 
tossing back a stray lock from his gray 
wig, he shouted, *Lad-ees and Gen-tel- 
men!” in a way that gave me the cold 
shivers, and then, quickly regaining him- 
self, sailed into “The Art of Acting" pre- 
cisely as Dewey sailed into Manila Bay. 
He was a revelation and a riot. A dozen 
times applause interrupted his flow of 
George Henry Lewes’s diction. Once, 
when he let himself out a bit, he had to 
hold up his hand to stop the cheering; and 
when he had finished, the audience rocked 
with wild-eyed enthusiasm and pressed 
forward to grasp the great man's fist. 

The press-agent of the circus and I 
were ahead of them, and through a side 
door we shot the hero into a carriage and 
around to the reception. This was just 
as great a success in a different way. 
The side-show man turned out to be a 
born lady-killer, knew intuitively what to 
say and when to say it, never committed 
himself on any topic, and finally left 
to "prepare for his performance of 
Hamlet," loaded down with tea, orange 
ice, macaroons, and compliments. 

None of my company was present at 
the affair, and so the star was not tipped 
off to what had happened until he 
alighted from the train Monday afternoon 
and was handed a bundle containing 
copies of his speech in all the papers and a 
box-office statement showing that his 
house was sold out for that night and most 


| of the remainder of the week. Attached to 


the statement was my resignation to take 
effect immediately. I went to the circus 
that night. After the show the circus 
press-agent, the spieler, and I had a 
blowout in the palm-room of the local 


| hotel. At an adjoining table sat my late 


star, his leading lady, to whom he was 
married, and his business manager. He 
eyed me gloomily, but uttered no word. 
Next day I headed back to New York. 
The Shakespearean company did a 
land-office business throughout the state, 
but although I have passed him scores of 


| times on the street, in clubs and in hotel 


lobbies, the head of it has never addressed 
a syllable to me. Nor have I ever heard 
of an allusion to his wonderful speech 
escaping his lips in the direction of any- 
body else. He is to-day one of the fore- 
most and richest actors in the land, and 
my friend the spieler is still spieling. 


Some Promises and Threats 


My press-agent existence lasted exactly 
one year longer, and included, as was 
mentioned before, experiences "ahead" 
of a circus, a dead aviator (by that I mean 
he was dead months before I worked in 
his behalf), a city of seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants, a big-game ex- 
pedition to British East Africa, and a 
musical-comedy lady of doubtful begin- 
nings. If press-agents get tired of their 
jobs, readers must become nauseated by 
perusing egotistical accounts of their 
adventures. I'll stop. Some day, though, 
I shall try to inflict on some magazine 
another batch of queer happenings that 
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Outwits “the Thief of Time,” by Lucia Bosley 


have occurred while following this queer 
road to a queer living. Some day I shall 
tell the unvarnished truth about the 
selling of a two-thousand-dollar elephant 
for five dollars—a profit of seven dollars. 


| 


Also shall I narrate the innermost details | 
of how a nineteen-year-old girl was made | 


a Broadway star overnight as a result 
of an alcoholic bet: I shall tell how the 
New York critics reviewed the same play, 
twice in one season, without a man of 
them recognizing its identity. 
chronicle the curious adventures of the 
Leading Lady Who Sneezed. And, last 
of all, I shall tell the inside story of that 
bunk of bunks, The Wireless Train. 


Outwits “the Thief 
of Time" 


By Lucia Bosley 


F ALL my many bad habits, I 
think procrastination was the very 


worst. l.used to put things off 
and quiet my conscience with the easy 


excuse that another time would answer | 


every purpose, or that, if circumstances 
had been easier, I would have done it in 
time enough. I had a startling realiza- 
tion of the strength of this bad habit one 
day when serious consequences had re- 
sulted; so I determined then and there 
with all the force of my will that I would 
break it up and rout my enemy, foot and 
horse. Little did I dream of what was 
before me. I tried,—God knows how I 
tried !—but the habit was victor more often 
than I, till at last one night after I had gone 
to bed almost in despair over my many 
defeats, like a flash came back to me the 
psychologic basis of habit-making: that 
our habits are paths running through our 
brain. With that thought in mind I 
began intelligently to combat my foe. 
Fhe rules I worked out for breaking 


my bad habit are these: Since good 


habits are as powerful as bad ones, I| 


determined to replace my bad habit of 
procrastination by the good one of 
promptness. In fact, to let the old path- 
way disappear for lack of use and to 
develop a new one. That this new path- 
way might soon become strongly marked 
by much use, I made important engage- 
ments that must be carried out on the 
minute or not at all, plans in which an 
instant of delay would result so disas- 
trously that I shuddered at the thought. 
I never allowed an exception. I set every 
ounce of will-power I possessed against 
one slip-back. If I said at night that I 
would get up the moment my watch 
said seven o'clock, I got up, even though 
the town clock had not yet struck the 
hour. After a time, as I gained my vic- 
tories, I devised all kinds of things as a 
test of my growing power of promptness: 
things that were not at all necessary, 
such as completing a book in a certain 
time, arriving on a specified corner at a 
definite moment, or reaching an appoint- 
ment one minute before the appointed 
hour. Thus I practiced my new habit 
every possible opportunity. After many 


I shall | 











months I observed that my will was hav- 
ing an easier time than before, until, in the 
course of a year and a half, promptness 
was so much second nature to me that 
I never even thought of procrastinating. | 
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CLOUD of dust behind an 

automobile means that the 
road surface is being destroyed 
—blown away. It also means 
that the road is unfit for mod- 
ern trafhc—that it has been 
built in the old way intended 
for slow-moving, horse-drawn 
traffic. 


The science of MacAdam has 
been rewritten these last few 
years. A mineral binder is no 
longer enough to hold the stone 
together. 


Something stronger is needed, 
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Road treated with “Tarvia B" 


Of Interest to Taxpayers 





and the use of Tarvia is the 
logical and necessary answer 
to a difficult problem. 


In the tarviated road, there is 
a matrix of Tarvia around each 
stone, holding it firmly to its 
work and preventing it from 
shifting. There is no internal 
movement, and the attrition 
of traffic is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 


If the road is built with Tarvia 
the extra cost of the treat- 
ment is more than made up 
in longer life and reduced main- 
tenance costs. 
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‘CLOTHES 





You can have the best 
Style, tailoring, and 
woolens by demanding 
Adler- Rochester 
Clothes 


L. ADLER Bros. & Co. 
Rochester, N. Yu. 


Write for our Style Book 
giving the correct Spring and 
Summer, 1913, Styles and Dress 
Suggestions. 
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On Rush Street Bridge 


By Stanley R. Osborn 


Illustrations y Vincent Lynch 
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OMANCE does not breathe up- 

on the name of Rush Street 

Bridge as she does upon the Pont 

Neuf or upon London Bridge. 

Rush Street, Chicago, the Chicago River, 
these do not smack of the romantic. No 
dark flood here rolls beneath somber 
arches to vield the drowned gentleman 
that Dickens shall entomb in volumes 
three. The waters (darn these poetic 
expressions!), the water is skim-milks 
blue and clean: it has no dark secrets. 
The bridge, as anyone will tell you, is 
choked with traffic utterly commonplace. 
Yet it was on Rush Street, and not on 
London Bridge or the Pont Neuf, that 
John Allen, traffic officer, guardian of law 
and order, stood for ten years waiting for 
a certain man to come up out of the crowd 


whom he should shoot through the 
heart. 

McManus gave Andrews the facts one 
evening while the band of the Pre 


Marquette (Beer Market, to quote the 
vernacular) was luring the excursionist 
to go down to the sea in ships as far as 
Waukegan. He spoke because Andrews 
had asked his daughter, Martha, in mar- 
rare. 

_ “Twas me first morning on Rush 
Street Bridge,” said McManus. “First 
off the Wolcerine says, ‘Toot, toot, Tim" 

and I opens up for her to slide through. 
Then I pops me head out the window for 
a survey, dancing a jig the whiles- shut 
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and its 
rainbow bubbles. The copper on the 
bridge, as I sees by his back, is a fine up- 
standing man. In a warehouse door- 
way a hobo is asleep, the sun shining 
into his open mouth. “Tis fine I'd like 
heaving a bit o’ coal into that,’ I’m think- 
ing when a voice behind me says, ' Hello, 
new bridge-tender!' and I turns round. I 
turns round, and then I gives a grab for 
the controller lever and goes over back- 
ward, for there standing in the doorway 
is the man who's hunted me like a rat for 
ten full vear. 

“There he stood in police uniform, his 
hand going back for his gun. "Tis that 
rattled I was, I just couldn't spring. But 
he only gives the gun a bit hitch and 
breaks out exclaiming with, ‘Man, man, 
but what a face! I reckon now,’ he says, 
‘the Indians did that? Your own mother 
wouldn't know you. Then he stops 


at last o' Goose Island water 








puzzled like. ‘But see here,’ says he; 


"what's wrong with my own face? You 
look like you'd seen a ghost.’ 

“I gets up, watching, ready. ‘You 
startled me some,’ I says at last. 'I'm— 


I'm not after being very strong any more. 
W hi it can I do for yez? 

‘Why, man,’ says he, ‘man, don't you 
understand? I’m the bridge copper come 
to make you welcome. But I reckon I've 


broke in on you like a maverick. Must 
have hurt your feelin’s right smart, 
blurtin’ out so about your face. I’m a 


rough un,’ he says, ‘but my heart’s white. 
Shake! We'll be together a lot; ought 
to be friends He holds out his hand, 
and me with devil a word to say. But 
before he'd noticed me a lot o' swearing 
breaks loose down below— praises be, 
the bridge was blocked. He lights for 
the stair. ‘Seems like I can’t leave them 
fools a minute!’ he says, and slams the 
door. 

“He slammed the door and I made a 
jump for a piece o' looking-glass ag'in 
the wall. 'By all that's holy,' I says, 
glaring at meself, ‘John Allen’d shoot me 
like a dog, and he don’t even know me!’ 

McManus paused. Trouble, as An- 
drews knew, had shaken him to pieces. 
The search-light of the Marquette showed 
his whitened hair and a face all shaped 
and drawn and painted by fire. Small 
wonder if John Allen had failed to recog- 
nize him. 
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A Real 1913 


Car 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


Here are some 
things which you 
should look for in a 
1913 car. A car 
without them lacks 
things you should 
have. 


New Features 


The leading cars of this year 
have the left-side drive. They 
have electric dash lights—set-in 
lights—not the old projecting 
lamps. 


They have oversize tires. 
Skimpy tires, which double one’s 
tire bills, are quite out-of-date. 


All ears, in such things, follow 
the leaders. So don't get features 
which the best makers have aban- 
doned. 


New Ideals 


Then men today are buying cars 
for keeps. So the best makers 
now are building cars which will 
run for years like new. And cars 
which cut down upkeep. 


Reo the Fifth, my latest car, 
shows what such cars require. 


It is built of steel made to for- 
mula, and analyzed twice. The 
gears are tested in a 50-ton crush- 
ing machine. The springs are tested 
for 100,000 vibrations. 


Every driving part, as a margin 
of safety, is given 50 per cent. over- 
capacity. 


We use 15 roller bearings, though 
they cost five times as much as 
common ball bearings. We use 
190 drop forgings to avoid the 
risk of flaws. 


We use a $75 magneto, a doub- 
ly-heated. carburetor, a smokeless 
oiling system. 


We build slowly and carefully— 
grind parts over and over—watch 
them through endless inspection. 


Each engine is given five long 
tests, lasting 48 hours altogether. 


We could save in our building 
about $200 by using less care and 
less costly parts. But it would 
cost you in upkeep, in years to 
come, several times $200. 


So we give you the best we know. 


Then we save you about 20 per 
cent, on our cost by confining our 
output to this single model. 


Thus we give you a cur, built as 
we describe, at this matchless Reo 
price. 


Rod Control 


Reo the Fifth has our new con- 
trol. All the gear shifting is done 
with one center rod, entirely out 
of the way. It is done by moving 
this rod only three inches in each 
of four directions. 


There are no levers to clog the 
way of the driver. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. So 
the driver enters from either side. 


You will want this feature in 
your ear when you see how much 
it means. 


After 26 years spent in car 
building, Reo the Fifth marks the 
best I know. If you want the best, 
please see it. 


Write for our catalog and we 
will direct you to the nearest Reo 
showroom. They are everywhere. 


R. M. Owen & Co., General Sales Agents for Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34x4 inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
Rims 
Three Electric 
Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5 and 2 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 


Passenger Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 


Bodies 


Prest-o-Lite gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


(Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 
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HE FACT that Firestone 


tires are seen wherever dis- 
criminating car owners gather 


is significant. 

Mileage unequaled, traction that reduces gaso- 
line expense, resiliency that affords comfort 
and car protection, and road-grip that pre- 
vents skid, are the compelling reasons for 
this choice. 


The book "What s What In Tires," by H. S. Fire- 
stone, gives the building details. W rite for it 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 


, 


"America's Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’ 
Akron, Ohio All Large Cities 


ROOFS — BUILT WITHOUT FORMS 


stucco and plaster. 


Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing with deep ribs, for reinforcing concrete, 








Hy-Rib Roofs Are Built Without Forms 


Light, monolithic, fire -proof 
of modern construction. 


Hy-Rib to 


the under side. 


Hy-Rib Walls Save Valuable Space 


Hy-Rib roofs meet every requirement 
They are easily built—apply the sheets of 
the roof supports: pour the concrete on top, and plaster 


Hy-Rib plastered with cement makes a solid, monolithic wall two 


inches thick. Equals a brick wall but costs only half as much 
114 ft. to floor space of building 


Hy-Rib Partitions Need No Studs 
Hy-Rib cc 





mbines lath and studs 


Hy-Rib e n time, labor and cost 
matter enor what you inten 
is now, for Hy-Rib Book and valu 


free 


TRUSSED 


CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
615 Trussed Concrete Bldg., DETROIT, MICH 
Reinfo g. Hy-Riband Lath, Steel Sash, etc 








Adds 


When plastered, it makes solid, 
vof partitions that save valuable floor space. In ceilings, floors, 





































‘Tis a sick man I was the hour," 
McManus resumed. “Oh, but I was sick! 
John Allen’d come out of all them silent 
years so sudden, and me thinking meself 
safe and shut o' him forever. He'd 
trailed me like a bloodhound and he'd 
found me. What if he had shaken hands? 
What if me face was burned to the bone? 
I couldn't believe the mirror—I wouldn't. 
He'd know me through the fires o’ hell 
and back again. "Twas a game, a dirty 
trick. I must go away, must drop out of 
life, me and little Marthy. 

“And then, right the minute, I hears 
a whistle—Marthy's whistle—and it’s 
running fair into the trap she is. Praises 
be, John Allen down there didn't see her. 
I grabbed her in and shut the door. 

“What'd you come for?’ I says,‘ Whac'd 
you come for? You ought to have sense 
enough, you little fool—I mean—Mar- 
thy, there's trouble, troublea-plenty. It's 
going away we are, to-night, away off 
somewheres. And, Marthy,’ I says, fair 
shaking her, ‘don’t you ever talk to no 
policeman again; don't you go near a cop, 
or l'I-TI'll beat you to death.’ 

“She begins to blubber. ‘Marthy,’ I 
says, ‘go home, go the quickest you can; 
fetch me the gun. Don't cry, honey, I’m 
all right; it—1it's just after selling it to a 
man Iam. Fetch it in the dinner-pail— 
and catridges. "Tis in the dresser 
drawer.’ I pulled her over to the window. 
*See him, the copper down yon? I says, 
‘don’t ever let him get a look at yez. 
Watch your chance when he's busy. Pull 
your hat down; that's right. Slip along 
when he ain't looking. Now, now's your 
chance—run!’ 


“THINK o' me, talking like that!— 


me, all shot to pieces, a blasted 
coward! I can't hardly believe it me- 
self now. But I did talk like that, mean- 


ing to be miles across country by sun-up. 
But there's the surprise—devil a bit did 
I run. Morning found me no further 
off than Klontorp's bar forninst the 
bridge. Why? hy, because John Al- 
len was there, John Allen who wanted 
me blood, and me squinting at him 
the whiles through the bar-screen. Did 
he know me or did he not? That was 
the question. Without an answer I 
couldn't go. ’Tis like that with the man 
you've wronged—you just fair can't 
leave him be. 

* Did John Allen know me or did he not? 


| There he stood, a big man, big and ready. 


What'd happen when I stepped out into the 
sunshine? I cocked the gun in me pocket 
and kept me hand there. "Twas a wide 
street, the widest in the world just then, 
but I walked straight up to him. ‘Good 
mornin’, he says, smiling in me eye. ‘I 
reckon it'll be a fine day on the bridge.’ 

“Did John Allen know me or did he 
not? All day I sat in me box and asked 
that question. I asked it all the next 


day. I began to figure out tricks to 
catch him. For a week I tried him every 
way I could, every way but one. And 


that—did I darst? Nary once had I 
cau t the glint o’ hate in his eye; maybe 
he didn't know. And I just fair had 
to know. Should I take the risk? | 
would! 

“I called Marthy over. ‘Marthy, | 
says, ‘go down to him pleasant like, and 
say, “Pm Tim McManus’s little girl." 
She went; his smile never changed. John 
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Allen didn’t know me. We were safe, 
belikes, for a day ora year. 

“And being safe the minute, I began 
itching to talk with him about this thing 
that had growed up between us. ‘John,’ 
I says one day—enemies and thrown to- 
gether so, we was fast getting friends— 
‘John, the first time ever you glimpsed 
me face you was that astonished like 
you blurted out about it, thought you’d 
hurt me feelings. But I ain't easy hurt. 
"Tis Banshee Tim I am; tug-boats goes 
tearing out into the coal-yards the first 
time wheelsmen catch me mug. "Tis 
something else you called up, John. See 
that burned warehouse over yon,’ I says, 
pointing, ‘all scarred and black outside 
and gutted and empty inside? Well,’ 
I says, ‘that’s mev bm after being just 
a damn old cinder. - 

*** John, I goes on, ‘the fire that ruined 


this carcass o' mine: was the death of a | 


woman who'd followed me—well, who'd 
followed me from where she was better 
off. Marthy's mother, I mean. I killed 
her. I was going for gasolene to the tank 
and she warned me. 


don't. But—well, I did smoke— And, 
John, John, that's why I can't forget! 
When I came to, the house was all fire 
and she inside. I knocked down two 
policemen—'tis holding me they was— 
and went in and brought her out. But 
she died. 

** When I came from hospital I was like 
this—done for. I had Marthy, but that's 
all Pd been a bit politician among 
the team, among the boys, and that got 
me a place on the bridges. Tis all Pa 


fit for—easy work; easy by day and hell | 


o' nights when the boats stoke up. ‘Tis 
infernal then—I can’t stand ’em, the 
bloody fires! They take me back to 


that, that night when I’d brought her | 


out and she—oh, God, John!—I can't 
seem to forget it" 


"HE REACHED round like for his gun 
and gave it a hitch. Then he puts 
his hand on me shoulder and says he: 
‘Mac, I took to you right smart from the 
beginnin', and now I know why. We're 
two lone men,’ he says; ‘our lives have 
both been ruined by losin' our women. 
Mine went different from yourn,’ he says, 
‘but I reckon it hit full as hard. In my 
case there was a man, damn him. It 
was down in old Texas. I was a ranch 
foreman and him a wagon-master. We 
both went after the same girl, and I won 
her. But she and I didn't get along very 
good. I loved her mighty well, but we 
had a heap of trouble. One night when 
I came home there was a note pinned on 
the table—five ornery little words on a 
piece of brown paper, and they near killed 
They just said: ''I've gone with 


se ‘Well,’ Allen went on, ‘I followed him. 
I'm followin’ him now—Atchison, Colo- 
rado Springs, Omaha, St. Paul, other 
towns. Once I ketched sight of him; 
on the depot viaduct in Omaha, that was. 
But Emma stood right between us. I 
couldn’t shoot; and then, somehow, they 
got away in the crowd. 
always got away. At last I had word he'd 
brought her to Chicago, hopin’ to hide 
there. 
reckoned he’d be teamin’ some place and 


I'd find him. 


"Dim, she says, | 
‘is it smoking you are? Now don't, Tim, 
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work and look both. But policemen 
stand out in the street all day watchin' 
the crowd, and get paid for it too. So 
I got on the force mighty smart. I 
shifted into the traffic squad, and then to 
this bridge, where traffic's the heaviest. 
If I stand here long enough Connors'll 
come, and when he does—' 

“ "Iis fighting long odds you are,’ says 
I; *him amongst two millions.' 

* * Ay,' says he, ‘it is long odds. But 
Connors is in Chicago, and he's drivin’ a 
wagon, and some day he'll cross this 
bridge. And when he does— Well,’ 
says he, giving it a hitch, ‘when he does 
my gunll be loose on my hip.' 


“TIS a queer life we lived on the 

bridge—two lonely devils, enemies 
and friends. The days growed into 
months and the months got to be years. 
There he’d stand, hour after hour, his 
gun loose on his hip, looking out over the 
trafic for me. And there I'd sit the 
whiles, me pipe in me teeth, looking 
down at him. And every time he'd 
reach round and give that forty-four a 
hitch I'd be after shiverin' How long 
would it last? 

“OTis queer too I didn’t run away. 
Why not: I dunno. Meant to often 
enough; never could get a start. Maybe 
'twas cause [I'd done him dirt; wanted 
to stay near him, sort o' fascinated, be- 
like. "Iwas great—him and me to- 
gether and him never guessing. He was 
the one man in the world I knowed the 
inside of—knowed him through and 
through. We'd fought half a lifetime, 
him and me. Then, too, maybe I 
thought I ought to stay; struck me like 
that sometimes. He’d sure caught me, 
hadn't he now? Id had me own play. 
Then 'twas his turn. We loved each 
other for brothers, and some day he'd 
shoot me like a dog. But, then, 'twould 
be his right, wouldn't it? 

"Anyway, I stayed, and you'd 've 
laughed to hear us talk it. Devil a bit 
could we leave it alone. We'd lived it 
and breathed it and ate it and drunk it 
so long 'twas the only thing we knowed. 
Off duty he'd sit on me bench by the hour 
and clean that gun and show me what 
a flash he was on the draw. 

“But though murder was the one am- 
bition of his heart, John Allen wasn't 
after being any savage. The years on 
the bridge bad. given him a wonderful- 
like broad and tender view o' mortal 
man. 

“Tim, he'd say, "life's different here 
from what it was down in Texas. It 
ain't so easy understood. Down there,’ 
he says, 'it's all sunshine and dark, all 
black and white. If a man done wrong 
he knew it, and he knew everybody 
knew it. But here, he says, ‘it’s dif- 
| ferent. God made Texas; but I reckon 
no one made Chicago, unless maybe it's 
the railroads. In between the white and 
the black here there's a thousand shades 
and meanin’s. I see'em all on the bridge,’ 
says he; ‘I see 'em every day. Oh, man, 
but life's a queer thing, and no wonder 
preachers and precinct captains goes 
wrong! Who's to point 'em out right 
| for right and bad for bad? I used to 
think I knew,’ says he, ‘but that was 
| when I was first on the bridge.’ 

**And sometimes he'd be after talking 
the same way about it. 
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Tim,’ he'd say, 
start all over ag'n down there in 
Texas. I reckon I might do different. 
I'd like right smart to try. I never ought 
tove married Emma. She didn't love 
me, Tim; it was always Connors, and, 
truth is, I knew it. But they had a 
quarrel; I saw my chance and caught her 
in the black of it. If I'd been a real man 
Id never've done that. But when a 
fellow's in love—for I did love her, Tim, 
I did love her—he don't stop to think. 
I reckoned she'd soon get to love me; and 
when she didn't, it—it made me ugly. 
She couldn't manage, poor girl, and she 
left me. I don't know, Tim,' he'd say, 
giving a sigh, ‘maybe she was right. It's 
not me can say.’ 


UT when I'd urge him like to drop 

Connors, that was different. His 
darned old chin'd pushout and he'd feel for 
the gun. ‘You’re askin’ too much, Tim 
McManus,’ he'd say with a bit laugh, 
hard and everlasting as rock. ‘I’m fifty 
year old,’ he'd say; ‘I’ve give about my 
whole life to it. It’s my trade, my am- 
bition, the only thing I know. If I 
don't carry it through now,’ he'd say, 
"what's there to me? Why, man, man, 
just nothin’! I'm a joke, a failure, a 
silly old fool with naught to live for. 
Don’t you think I haven't any pride? 
Why, man, that alone'd carry me 
through! 

“The older he got the more he was like 
that, bloodthirsty as Paddy's rook on 
this one thing. be fair shouted for re- 
venge, and me tryin to laugh him out 
o' it. Arrah now,’ Pd say, ‘is it after 
shooting Conners you are? Get along 
with yez. You wouldn’t shoot a spar- 
row!’—which’d make him just boil. 
"Twas uncanny to hear him, such a decent 
lad, sitting there with that forty-four 
in hand and his eyes a-sparkle, talking 
like a Comanche—and about me, too. 

“You'd think in time I'd come not 
to mind it. But I'm telling you day 
after day it grew worse 2d Worse. 
From that first morning, though devil a 
bit did he guess it,— you bet I took care 
he'd never get me real feelings by the 
look o' me face!—’tis honest truth not 
once could I go on the bridge till 
Id glimpsed him through Klontorp’s 
blind. 

**"Twasn't rightly fear, you'll be under- 
standing. But as I'd got closer and closer 
to him, and him to me, I couldn't bear to 
have him find out. "T would be a bitter- 
like day, bitter for us both, when he 
stood there knowing me, his friend, for 
the man who'd wrecked his life. 

“Heaven knows I wanted to be true 
friends with him, to tell him how I hated 
those old days in Texas. There I'd sit 
with me elbows on the window-sill, look- 
ing down, and he'd smile up at me for 
his pal till I'd near go mad with thinking 
what a false blackguard I was after being. 
It'd seem as if I must just rush down and 
blurt it all out. And then maybe Mar- 
thy'd happen along the minute,—he'd 
grew to love her like a father,— and 
they'd stand talking, and I'd settle back 
and wonder what they're saying the 
whiles, and begin to sweat, to fair drip 
with fear she'd let out something and 
itd happen, and me off for the grave- 
yard and him for the gallows, and Marthy 
left in the world, helpless and alone. 


‘I wish I could | yn 
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“Well, one morning when we'd been 
together on Rush Street for nigh seven 
year, and him more blood-thirsty 
like than usual, along comes the //'o/- 
verine and rams the bridge and puts 
it on the bum. I goes down with the 
engineers on the pier to see what we can 
be after doing, and the first I know 
something shifts a bit and the whole 
bridge settles down on me like a hen with 
one chick. I wasn't hurt, mind you, 
devil a scratch; but I was fair caught, 
breathing cautious like, one lung at a 
time, and glad o' the chance. If a wheel 
turned or a girder moved, 'tis smashed 
Id be entirely. Two hours I waited, 
thinking every minute'd be me last, and 
staring up at the sky—1 mind the clouds 
was remarkable white and interesting— 
and straight into the face o’ Marthy, her 
looking down, sick with fear, whiter’n 
any cloud. 


———— — —————————ásÓÓ— — M M 
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"BUT John Allen gets me out. Others 
helped belike, but all I saw was that 
blamed old copper, and him cussing and 
heaving till the bridge plain wobbled. 
They pried me loose at last, considerable 
mussed but enjoying the best o' health, 
and hoisted me up where Marthy, laugh- 
ing and crying, could squeeze me worse 
than the Piden And then she lets 
me go and grabs Allen by his neck, and 
kisses him too, for saving the life of her 
old man, her ‘dear, dear father? 

* [t all just shook the truth out o' me. 
‘John Allen, I says the minute Marthy'd 
started down to look for me hat, ‘you’ve 
been a good friend to me, a good friend. 
But I—I’ve been a bad friend,’ I says, 
‘though God knows 'tis hating it I am. 
I near went off watch the day,’ says I, 
*and before I do go I want to—to tell 

ou— John Allen, says I, ‘you love 
Marthy, and you've right to, John, dead 
right. You'll love her more when— 
when you know she's your own daughter. 
Under all me cinder face, John Allen, 
im kaniy Connors" ` Te 

“He stood as still as a rock, looking at 

CON bts me. Then his hand went aati 

e u A to his gun—and he gave it a bit hitch. 
«os TER RUBBER Ca. ‘Tim McManus,’ he says, ‘I’ve knowed 
you was Larry Connors since your second 
year on the bridge. But, man,’ he says, 
fair groaning, ‘man, why couldn’t you 
keep it to yourself and not go and make 
a fool of me like this!’ To see him—he 
was that shamed—you'd have thought 
he'd been shown up for a dirty thief and 
not what he sure was, the best-hearted 
old rascal God ever made. But in a mo- 
ment the shame went out o' his face and 
he stood looking down at the bridge with 
a wistful-like sort of a little smile, look- 
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A Creed of Work 
for Women 


By Laura Drake Gill 
President of the College 


for Women, Sewanee, 
Tennessee 


I believe that every woman needs 
a skilled occupation developed to 
the degree of possible self-support. ' 


She needs it commercially, for 
an insurance against reverses. 


She needs it socially, for a com- 





prehending sympathy with 


the world’s workers. 


She needs it intellectually, for 
a constructive habit of mind 
which makes knowledge ef- 
fective. 


She needs it ethically, for a 
courageous willingness to do 
her share of the world’s work. 


I believe that every young woman 
should practice this skilled occupa- 
tion, up to the time of her marriage, 
for gainful ends with deliberate 
intent to acquire therefrom the 
widest possible professional and fi- 
nancial experience. 





I believe that every woman should 
expect marriage to interrupt for 
some years the pursuit of any regular 
gainful occupation; that she should 
prearrange with her husband some 
equitable division of the family in- 
come, such as will insure her position 
in a partnership, rather than one of 
dependence; and that she should | 
focus her chief thought during the ; 
early youth of her children upon 
the science and art of wise family 
life. 





I believe that every woman should 
hope to return, in the second leisure 
of middle age, to some application 
of her early skilled occupation — 
either as an unsalaried worker in 
some one of its social phases; or, if 
income be an object, as a salaried 
worker in a phase of it requiring 
maturity and social experience. 


I believe that this general policy 
of economic service for American 
women would yield generous by- 
products of intelligence, responsi- 
bility, and contentment. 
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fectly combined. 
Here are some of the new models 
the Queen Quality dealer in your 
town will show you: 


836— White Washable Buck Button 
Oxford, Welt. 


4831\— White Washable Buck Pump, 
Welt. 

2622— Patent Blucher Oxford, Welt. 

436— 3un Metal Calf Pump, Welt. 

2236 Y C— Tan Calf Button Oxford, Welt. 


338— White Washable Buck Dutton 
Boot, Welt. 


A Few Unusual Styles 
$3.00 and $6.00 
You can order your shoes from any Queen 


Quality Dealer through Parcel Post System. 


See that the Queen Quality trade mark 15 
stamped on every pair. 


THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 








The Woman's Home Companion 
Pattern Catalogue 


A great variety of smart clothes are illustrated in the spring and summer 


catalogue of WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION patterns. The designs are 
suited to every member of the family. The price of the catalogue is four cents 
and it can only be ordered from the pattern depots. Be sure to send to the 
depot which is nearest your home. The addresses are: Pattern Department, 
Woman's Home Companion, 331 Fourth Avenue, New York; Pattern Depart- 
ment, Woman's Home Companion, Springfield, Ohio; Pattern Department, 
Woman's Home Companion, 1554 California Street, Denver, Colorado. 
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“Why hast thou 
kissed me? " 





‘The Maxims of Methuselah 


Being the Wisdom of an Antediluvian 


1 The patriarch, in divers proverbs, 
pointeth out woman’s various weaknesses. 
II 4 revelation of her shamelessness. 
20 Instructions regarding — flirtations. 
22 More defects in woman. 26 How 
to tell a woman’s age. 33 Upon inno- 
cence. 35 In a parable, Methuselah 
cautioneth against seemingly — beauti- 
ful blondes. 41 Men also not perfect. 


S a waiter who loitereth at the 
table, desiring a tip, so is she who 
demandeth of thee, Why hast 
thou kissed me? 

2 As one who picketh his teeth behind 





My son, enter not into flirtation with the next- 
door damsel, nor with her in the same apartment- 
house shalt thou have dalliance; lest, when the timc 
cometh, thou canst not fice from her 
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Applied to Modern Life 
By Gelett Burgess 


Illustrations ^y Lejaren Hiller 


a napkin, so is he who would try to con- 
ceal his weakness from a woman. 

3 As a shaker full of damp salt, so is a 
woman when thou recountest thy deeds; 
yet, when she talketh of herself, she is like 
unto a pepper-pot, whereof the cover is 
loose and spills mightily. 

4 As a hairpin which hath fallen down 
her neck, so is the sight of a rival's new 
gown to a woman; it irketh her sore, yet 
can she not forget it. 

5 Boiled milk is an abomination, and 
the stink of peas cooking is disgusting 
to me; but she who putteth scent into her 
husband's tobacco-jar, she shall surely 
cause his friends to say harsh things. 

6 As the kald headed barber who urgeth 
a hair-tonic upon thee, so is an ill-favored 
damsel who reciteth the compliments she 
hath received. 

7 As a cork which hath been pushed 
into a bottle, so is the mind of her who 
nurseth her first-born; thou canst not 
attain unto it. 

8 He who pulleth up his trousers before 
sitting, and she who powdereth her nose 
in public, who shall choose between 
them? 

9 As one who readeth the last chapter 
of a novel first, sois she who asketh thee, 
Dost thou not love me? 

10 A singing gas-jet can I bear, yea, a 
faucet which squeaketh is not intoler- 
able to me; but she who hummeth merrily 
out of tune causeth me great anguish. 

11 © Lo, mine eye trickleth down with 
water for the frowardness of the daugh- 
ters of my people. I am in distress; my 
bowels are troubled. 

12 Hath a woman shame? Hath a 
woman modesty withal? Behold, as a 
man thinketh, thinketh she not; and with 
a man’s reserves is she not acquainted. 


13 For in the house of women there | 
caused a dictagraph to be established; 
and when its records were made known, 
then I was astonied. 

14 She discusseth her husband; and to 
her sisters doth she reveal many curious 
things. 

15 She discourseth of her operations; 
yea, as she passeth the sandwiches, as she 
announceth her trumps, even then doth 
she proclaim them. 

16 She fisheth openly for men; and 
though her sisters witness her guile, yet 
is she not embarrassed. 

17 When she putteth in her switch, 
when she anointeth herself with rouge, 





He who pulleth up his trousers before sitting, 
and she who powdereth her nose in public, who 
shall choose between them? 
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Send for These Books—On Approval 


SPECIAL LOW PRICE AND EASY TERMS 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE readers who mail coupon below at once, we will send this handsome 15 Volume ''Library 
Edition” of Dickens’ Complete Works for seven days’ examination without one cent in advance. .Our plan is to do 
away with descriptive ‘‘booklets’’ altogether and instead send the Complete Set on approval. In this way you will 

have an opportunity to actually see and examine books before making any payment or obligating yourself in any way. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below and we will ship you the entire set to look over at your leisure. Then, if you do not 
wish to keep the books, notify us and we will send you shipping instructions and you may return the set at our expense. 
This handsome Library Edition consists of 15 volumes measuring 8/í(x5'x15$ inches. The volumes are bound in a beau- 
tiful deep blue, imported, genuine Library Cloth, with gold stamping, gold dust-proof tops, head bands, and deckled edges. 
The set contains 12,000 pages and embraces EVER YTHING THAT DICKENS EVER WROTE. SPECIAL PRICEand TERMS 








DICKENS 


“LOKWICK 
PAPERS 


—— 





HARLES DICKENS is the greatest master of story-telling the world ever knew. His delicious 
humor, his command of pathos and keen perception of character, coupled with his quaint originality 
of thought and expression, lend a fascination to all his writings which appeals alike to old and young. 

Breathlessly we follow the fortunes of David Copperfield, laugh at the adventures of Mr. Pickwick and let fall a tear for 
Little Nell. Dickens’ characters are famous the world over. Quoted as they are in literature, used constantly in conver- 
sation and referred to in a thousand ways—he is indeed unfortunate who is unacquainted with Sam Weller, the Cheeryble 
Brothers, Mr. Turveydrop, Captain Cuttle, Sairy Gamp and Tom Pinch. No other writer in the history of literature 
ever exerted so powerful an influence for the betterment of the social conditions and the uplift of humanity as did Charles 
Dickens. When you read his wonderful books the hours are charmed away, and you read on and on from page to page 
and from chapter to chapter unmindful of time and surroundings. Charles Dickens has won his place in every heart, 
and his complete works should be in every home. 


Dickens’ Complete Works 


HE year 1912 being the 100th anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens, the magazines and newspapers printed 

many interesting articles on the life and works of this most charming writer. As a result, hundreds of our custom- 

ers have written to inquire if we could furnish Dickens’ Complete Works in a Popular Edition less expensive than 
our regular $45 “Library Edition." We had no other edition to offer, but as a special courtesy to our customers, and in 
order to add more names to our mailing list of book-buyers, we decided to sell a limited number of sets of our standard 
“Library Edition,” on easy terms, at just about the cost of manufacture. This low-priced offer is now open to you, but 
in order to take advantage of it, coupon must be mailed at once. 


HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER | °% Examination Request °° 


The Thompson Publishing Co., (6-13) 
1127 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ship me for examination one set of DICKENS' COMPLETE 
WORKS, “Library Edition.” If the books are satisfactory I will 
send you $1 as first payment and $2 per month thereafter until 
your special price of $23.50 is paid. If the books are not satisfac- 
tory, I will notify you within seven days after delivery and the 



















E do not ask for any deposit or any guarantee. Just tear off and 
mail coupon at the right and we will ship you the complete set 
for seven days’ examination in your ow me. You can then examine 
each volume carefully and if satisfactory and you wish to keep the 
books, send us $1 as first payment and $2 per month thereafter 
until the special price of $23.50 is paid. In asking us to send you the 


books to | over, you run no risk whatever, for if you conclude you 





















do not wish to keep them, then all you have to do is to notify us books are then to be returned to you at your expense, as offered 
and hipping instructions for their return at our American Magazine readers. 

expense 1 this "Special Offer" is good for a short time z 

only do not lay this announcement aside without mailing the jr —————H NES TET IEEE 
coupon. J is a rare opportunity, one that you must not miss. 


Mail upon “to-day —NOW—before you forget it. Address .....secsccscesccsvsccccvcctecnecsceccssccsccsnsecssccssceccecusseccenserssssseses 
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In €olorado—and in luck, Jack says—for 
you never could start in to imagine all the ` 
delights we have found—such air, such scenery 
—guch wonderful fishing! 


Of course, we came on that de Luxe 


Rocky Mountain Limited 


—every morning from Chicago to Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo— 


the smoothest, most comfortable train that 
ever happened—we got here in a day that 
really was too short. Slept like a top and 
enjoyed every hour of the dining car, the books, 
the musie, and the homey comfort of the service. 


“The Colorado Flyer'' 


every morning from St. Louis, and other splendidly 
equipped fast daily trains via Kock Island Lines from 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph. Omaha 
and Memphis for Colorado, Yellowstone Park and 
the Pacific Coast. 
“Little Journeys in Colorado" and “Under the Turquoise Sky 
ure two books which make the way clear, Let me send them 
to you L. M. Allen, Pass. Traf. Mgr., 21 La Salle Station, 


WANTED—SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN - 


Hundreds of good positions now open paying from $1,000 00 to 
25,000.00 a year. No former experience required togetoneof them. | 
Wo will teach you to be a high grade Traveling Sa an or Sales- | 
nan by mail ineightweeks and assist youtosecureagoud position 
ereyoucan earn good wages whileyonarelearn ing Practicalsales 



















YOU have a Right 
to INDEPENDENCE 


to escape sala- 
t you how to 
w to secure 3 


















If you have an honest desir 
ried drudgery, l can inst 
gain financial independenc 









business of vour own. Over 3,500 others have manship. Write today for full particulars, and testimonials from 

succeeded and are ready to help—for you hundreds of men and woinen we have ently placed in good posi 
will help them. tions ;alsolistofgoud positionsopen. A ss(nearestoflice) Dept. 120, 
Let Me Send You, NOW, the story of this new NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASSOCIATION | 
business, with RES. Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisco New Orleans Toronte 
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American Collection Service Detroit, Mich. 


INVESTIGATE THE SINGLE TAX FREE or ot ait Boarding Schools in U S., 
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rty,” by Henry George, the great- 


1010 Limes Eldg., New Yorks 1519-15 Masonic Temple, Chie 
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w Single Tax p ew, 52 weeks, for $1. 
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REMINGTON NO. 6- $25 


SMITH PREMIER NO, 2 $23 
| _ The Dickson Method of Memory Training | | "e 
~ | 
ia | 
| 
S I e “ “The Tipeweiter'’s Confession” and ratalo 


when she stuffeth herself with ruffles, be- 


| hold, then she jesteth with her sisters; 


yea, they rejoice together and say ha-ha. 
18 And as lor her wiles with her beloved, 
and the words of his mouth, doth she not 
bandy them.about, that her sisters may 
praise her? 

19 But when a man cometh, then is she 
demure; she casteth down her eyelids, 
she blushes mightily. Behold, butter 
will not melt in her mouth. 

20 § My son, enter not into flirtation with 
the next-door damsel, nor with her in the 
same apartment-house shalt thou have 


| dalliance; lest, when the time cometh, 


thou canst not flee from her. 
21 For as the taste of water after grape- 
fruit, so is the sight of her with whom 


| thou hast ended a romance. 


22 § Women of understanding have I 
known upwards of thousand; but of them 
who would leave a theater before the end 


| of a dull play, nay, not one. 


23 As a couch with cushions, so is a 
wedded twain with separate incomes; 
but she who must ask money of a married 
tight-wad, she is as a broken armchair 
whereof one caster is missing. 

24 Goods in the piece seemeth to excel 
that which is made up into a gown; and 
she whom thou extolleth when. single 
shalt thou grumble at when wed. 

25 A broken garter embarrasseth a 
woman; yet when she breaketh her word 
is she not ashamed. 

26 § Now there was a damsel in Meso- 
potamia, and she had nine and thirty 
years; yea, forty was the figure of her age. 
For I discovered her age; and that 
which she had hidden in her breast, it 
was made clear unto me. And in this 
wise was the manner of my knowing. 

27 For I spake unto her, saying, Behold, 
I have regarded thy friend Sarah, and 
much have I wondered concerning her. 
Tell me, therefore, what is her age? 

28 And she answered bitterly, and said, 
Lo, she is a cat; for this day hath she 
not declared unto me that her years are 
only five and thirty? The idea! 

29 And again I spake unto that damsel, 
concerning another one, saying, How old 
then is Miriam? For she in that she 
she is forty. 

30 And the damsel smiled, and made 
answer, Nay, not so. For she is only five 
and thirty. 

31 And I knew that she whom I had 
questioned was forty. Behold, had she 
not considered five and thirty as a youth- 
ful age, and spake she not longingly con- 
cerning it? 

32 For lo, I say unto thee, By that word 


| only shall she be judged; and for that did 


I add five years. 
33 € As a new towel which irketh the 
hands, or as a high collar fresh from the 


| laundry, so is the virgin who knoweth not 


the ways of nature; she is chaste, yet stiff. 
34 As glue upon the fingers, or as jam 
on the spoon-handle, so to a wife is the 


| comely virgin who cajoleth her husband. 


She cannot ignore it. 

35 § Son, in my youth there was a 
maiden, and her name was Dizzi, which, 
being translated, meaneth, She who 
causeth men’s heads to turn. And she 
was a passing bright blonde. 

36 Her hair was as of fine gold, intermin- 
oled with silver, 

37 So that the young men regarded her 
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curiously, saying, Behold she is passing 
comely, yea, she is a peach. 

38 And it came to pass that Dizzi be- 
decked herself for the opera, setting on 
her head a cap cunningly devised of much 
fine lace and ribbon. And it covered up 
her hair. 

39 And when she took her place in her 
box, men wondered concerning her, say- 
ing, Lo, who is the hag, and what doth 
she amongst the damsels of Nod? For 
she is a sight, causing men to turn away 
their heads; yea, she hath stopped all 
the clocks in the city. 

40 Verily, verily, I say unto thee, Thou 
shalt not judge a blonde whether she be 
comely, till her hair be hidden; and as fora 
man, when he shaveth his mustache, then 
canst thou say, Behold, he is handsome. 

41 § As a piano playing in the next 
flat at midnight, so is the man who 
boasteth himself to know women. For 
his neighbors shall knock mightily till he 
be silenced. 

42 Women use many words, and their 
talk cduseth weariness; but a man who 
repeateth the same tale ofttimes, who 
can bear? 


Here’s Hoping! 
By William Johnston 
To-Day 


OU get up with a scowl on your 
face, a lump in your stomach, a 
weight on your soul. You look 
out and see no sunshine. Drizzling rain 
dampens everything. It’s soggy under- 
foot. “Beastly weather," you mutter to 
yourself. “A bad day to-day,” you per- 
sistently and pessimistically say to every- 
one you meet. 
You fool! There is no such thing as 
a bad day. Good days and bad days 
exist only in your own head. The 
weather has nothing to do with it. Each 
day is what you make it for yourself. Bad 
weather is only an unfortunate opinion. 
Suppose it is raining pitchforks. You 


get word that your salary has been | 


doubled or that a forgotten uncle has 
left you a million dollars. What do you 
care about the weather then? Or sup- 
pose the person you love is dying. Un- 
expectedly a turn for the better comes. 
The doctor says your dear one will live. 
What if it is hotter than Tophet? Itisa 
good day, a great day, a happy day. 

It's what you think and feel about it 
that makes each day what it is. You, 
within yourself, can make each day, 
every day, a good day. Put down in 
the note-book of vour soul the poet 
Runeberg's thought: 

* Each day is a life." 

When you get up in the morning throw 
back your shoulders, take a deep breath. 
Meet the new day like a man. Say to 
yourself: 

Another day—another life! 

For all we know it may be the only day 
we'll ever have. Let's make it the best 
day we can. Let's strive to see that it 
is a day worth while. Let's move a step 


forward in our work. Let's do all the | 


good we can. Let's get all the happiness 
we can—to-day. 

Right now is the only time you can con- 
trol. Yesterday is a record. “To-morrow 
is a secret. To-day is yours, is mine. 
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Wedding gifts which are at once beautiful, 
useful, and appealing equally to the bridcand 
groom, are rarer than a day in June. 

To persons of taste, we commend this new 
Waltham idea, the mere description of which 
|| is sufficient praise. 

We have arranged combinations of high- 
grade Waltham movements in corresponding 
cases and in suitable sizes, the pair being 
contained in an exquisite leather box which 
can afterwards be used as a jewel case. (The 
man's watch shown in the illustration is open- 
face but the back of the case is shown to in- 
dicate the engraving.) The sets complete 
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“Wa dant Watches 


ride and Groom 


range in price from $100 to $400. 


than timepieces which beat as one? 


free booklet. 





Groom” booklet. 


For a graduation gift do not forget the supremacy of the Waltham (Riverside) Watch. 


Yaltham fatch. Comp 
— Waltham, Mass 














LEARN 


ala: 


ENGRAVING 


thoroughl mail. We will 










e beg ray 
ticeship. We will also improve th our catalog 


ip c 
The Engraving School,G08 Page Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chicago, lil. 


LEARN TO WRITE $25 to $100 
‘ADVERTISEMENTS EARN X WEEK 


We ean positively show you by mail 
How to Increase Your Salary. Book mailed free. PAGE-DAVIS CO., 
GON Page Building, Chieago, Il., or 150 Nassau St New York 
you CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY, Beginners learn thoroughly under 
our perfect method; many sell their stories before completing the 

course. We help those who want to sell their stories, Write for particulars 
Sehool of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 608, Page Building. Chicago 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR. 
mail b o draw for 
ines and news- 608 


appren- 

















We will teach y 
School of Illustration 
Page Hldg., 
Chicago, NI 


Learn to draw. by 





r Catalog. 


A large catalogue of 

TO F. A. M. sisse toons ana 
with bottom prices. Regalia, Jowels, 
s Supplies. And goods 
spurious Masonic books, 

and Manufacturers of Masonic 
ew York City. Cor. 234 8t, Deak A 


FREE 





c bodies. Bew 
0. , Publish: 
Fifth Ave., ^ 





A Five-Pound 


uw Delcara 


Marshmallows 


els Post, prepaid, $1.50 
You do not know what real 
marshmallows are like until 
you have tasted these. Deli- 
cious, creamy, rich, whole- 
some and tempting. Fine 
for toasting over a fire, and 
excellent on a cup of cocoa. 
Three pounds for one dollar, or 
Pound box, if you prefer, for35e. 
The Rochester Candy Works 
411 State St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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SPEAK P, 


L4 






GRENVILLE KLEISER, 


(Former Yale Instructor) 
















widened power and opportunity 


N. B. 
Write on n Post-card 
free particular 
Speaking Course," 


l'O-DAY to 






Dept. 756 
NEW YORK 





At Political Meetings— 

Lodge and Board Meetings— 
Public Dinners— 

Anywhere 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


Time is the stuff that life is made of, and 
what wedding gift could be more suitable for 
those who are to spend their lives together 
Among 
other wedding gifts this Waltham combina- 
tion will be noteworthy, original, distinctive. 

If your jeweler has not yet secured any of 
these sets, we request that you write for our 
We will also take pleasure in 
arranging for you to see the actual sets, if 
desired, without any obligation on your part. 
When writing please mention the “Bride and 


through his famous Mail Course in Public 
Speaking and the Development of Power 
nnd Personality can also help you to sell 
more goods—converse entertai ningly—build 
up a strong personality that will give you 


“Your Course has done for me just what you 
claimed, it has made a public apeaker of me 
has built up my personality and self-confidence 
to such an extent that I do not mind how large 
the audience may be."—4. Taylor, St. John, 
Hundreds of similar letters on file. 
“Send me full 
of the Kleiser P 
and send it 
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Put Yourself in His Place 


HIS MAN inside the fire lines is watching his property 

burn. What does it mean to him? What would it mean 

to you if you were in his place? Would you be face to face 

with disaster or would you watch the smouldering rem- 
nants of your property with your mind occupied with plans for 
business rehabilitation, because somewhere in the ruins is the safe 
containing the indestructible financial soul of your business—your 
fire insurance policy? 

If this happens to your property, you can plan with absolute 
certainty if your policy is in the Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, because for more than a hundred years it has been furnish- 
ing just this kind of business protection and has never failed to 
make good an honest loss. 

It has paid 158 Millions for claims on property of its policy 
holders. This is larger indemnity than has ever been paid by any 


other American company. 
Zee FRE, 
P UE eS 
IE e. ON 


* When Next You Insure 
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Goren” INSIST on the HARTFORD 


SIX BEAUTIFUL 
GRAVURE PICTURES 


(6x9% inches) for 


TEN CENTS 


Pictures of paintings, pictures of people, pictures of places, pictures you 
have always wanted to own; but, more important still, each one a part of a 
large educational plan carried on by leaders in every ficld of learning. If you 
haven't heard of The Associated Newspaper School plan and THE MENTOR, 


you should send for a circular at once. 

As a special offer we will send you a copy of THE MENTOR with six 
beautiful eravure pictures rcady for framing, a course of daily reading for ten weeks, 
and a booklet describing the plan. No such value has ever before been offered. 
Write your name on a paper, inclose five two-cent stamps, and if you are not 
satisfied with what you receive with the pictures, you may have your money back. 


THE ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPER SCHOOL, INC. iNew vog civ 








Health and 
Horse-Power 


By Dr. Woods 
Hutchinson 


A New Spear Against 
the Cancer Dragon 


FTER twenty centuries of experi- 
ence and attack, cancer is still 
the sphinx of medicine. A few 
facts are beginning to emerge 

from the mist and fog, of benefit in the 
revention and removal of the disease, 
Bat nothing as yet even approaching a 
direct or absolute cure. 

We know, for instance, unlike all other 
evils which afflict humanity, it is due to 
a parricidal attack upon the body by a 
group of its own cells, usually the cells 
of some gland, such as the digestive 
glands of the stomach, the mucous glands 
of the mouth and tongue, the bile-making 
cells of the liver, or the milk-making cells 
of the mammary gland. This makes 
it emphatically a local process, so that 
if we can only detect it early enough 
and remove completely the gland which 
is beginning to rebel, we can stop the 
further progress of the disease and save 
the patient’s life eight times out of ten. 

The second thing that we know posi- 
tively is that the commonest cause which 
provokes this rebellion of the cells is a 

artial cutting off from the rest of the 
body, or isolation as it is termed, par- 
ticularly that form of isolation whic 
due to old age and the extinction of che 








function of the gland concerned. Thus 
the commonest site of cancer in men is 
the mouth region, particularly the lips 
or tongue at the time when the teeth are 
beginning to be lost and the jaws to 
shrivel in consequence, and nearly three 
fifths of cancers which occur in women 
develop in the organs of reproduction, 
the uterus and mammary gland after the 
menopause, or change of life. Hence, we 
know it is well to pay early and prompt 
attention to warts, fissures, or chronic 
ulcers, jagged or projecting teeth in men 
between fortc five and sixty, and to any 
pains, hemorrhages, or serious distur 
ances in women near or just following the 
change of life. 

Thirdly, although several forms of can- 
cer can be readily transmitted from one 
case to another in mice, in chickens and 
several other animals, all attempts to 
discover the organism or germ of the 
process, or to find valid evidence of in- 
fection of one human being with cancer 
from another case, have failed utterly. 
So that there appears to be no reason at 
present for believing that the disease ts 
either caused by a germ or is infectious 
or contagious in any way. Those wha 
have charge of such cases have no reason 
to dread infection, although the most 
scrupulous cleanliness and all aseptic and 
antiseptic precautions should be Sleid, 
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The Most Charming of All 


W. J. Locke’s Lovable Stories 
begins in THE DELINEATOR for May 


A new novel from the author of “Septimus,” “The Morals of Marcus" 
and “The Beloved Vagabond" is always enthusiastically welcomed. We 
believe you will like “The Fortunate Youth," the title of his latest story, 
better than any he has yet written. His “Beloved Vagabond" is the only 
thing that can be compared to it. The story introduces the most lovable 
hero in all Locke's galaxy of lovable characters. 

Paul Kegworthy was a little ragamuffin slum boy. One day he over- 
heard a young lady who had been kind to him say, “He can't belong to these 
people, he is so beautiful! He must be the lost child of some prince!” 

That remark shaped Paul's whole career. It put into his head the idea 
that Fate had dropped him into his grubby surroundings only accidentally 
and that the future held a glorious destiny for him. ‘The idea grew into 
faith, and the faith took him out of the slum and wandering over England. 


Eventually he wins a position among the very princes and princesses 


whom he had always sought. And it seems as 1f his dreams are being. 


realized when— 


Suddenly finding his own father, he is stirred with the desire to do some 
real, practical good for the common people. Shall he give up the easy, 
cultured, well-fed life and his “Princess,” or choose the simple, sweet, 
homey girl and work for downtrodden humanity? 

Fromthevery first paragraph the story has irresistible charm andsweetness. 
Be sureand read it. Everybody will be talking about it before many months. 

'This Locke story is typical of the kind of stories you find in The 
Delineator. There are three or four other short stories, special articles, 
latest fashion hints and a hundred or more helpful household suggestions 
in every number. 


'The Butterick Publishing Company 


Butterick Building, New York 


All these issues of 
THE DELINEATOR 


for $1.00 


The May number beginning “The 
Fortunate Youth"; June, Summer Fash- 
ion Number; July, Jubilee Anniversary 
Number; August, Father's Number; 
September, Outwest Number; October, 
Autumn Fashion Book; November, 
Home Planning Number, and December, 
Holiday Gift Number. 


You would gladly pay $1.50 for the 
Locke story alone. Send $1 now and 
insure getting the complete story. 
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Speaking of typewriters: 

Itisa great thing to be able to tabulate 
figures in columns, just as fast as you 
would write on a straight line. 

It a great thing to be able to 
jump the carriage instantly to the AL h brem N 
correct writing point, skipping - x 
many columns as you will. 

Itis a greater thing to combine these 
two operations in one. 

The Decimal Tabulator of the Smith Premier Typewriter does the first. 
The Column Selector of the Smith Premier Typewriter does the second. 
And you can operate them both at one and the same time. 

This is one of the exclusive features of the 
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This latest Smith Premier Model has many new and exclusive features—fourteen in all. Our illustrated booklet 
on the “Key for Every Character" typewriter, which is yours for the asking, will tell you all about them. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 
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It is eagerly to be hoped that the dis- 
ease will prove to be an infection, and 
the germ of it be discovered. This would 
practically solve the problem at once. 
At present, however, there is even no 
good prospect of such a triumph, although 
Rous has recently succeeded in transmit- 
ting fowl cancer from one chicken to 
another by means of the juice of a cancer 
which had been filtered through a Berke- 
feld filter, which filter is fine enough to 
strain out all hitherto known germs, and, 
in fact, any which would be visible to the 
highest power of our best microscopes. 
So that it is very possible that there may 
be a germ concerned in cancer which is 
ultra-microscopic, or so tiny as to be in- 
visible through the strongest lens. On 
the other hand, it must be remembered 
that twenty years ago the famous Chicago 
pathologist surgeon, Nicholas Senn, took 
the fearful risk of deliberately engrafting 
slices of cancer tissue into his own arm 
on six or seven different occasions, with- 
out the slightest result, and similar ex- 
periments have been repeated upon them- 
selves by several other experimenters 
since with negative results. Whatever 
may be the cause of cancer, it is highly 
improbable that it is contagious, or trans- 
ferred from one case to another. 

One of the methods of attack upon this 
scourge which seems most hopeful is that 
based on the curious fact that, though 
cancer can eat into and destroy healthy 
tissues, its cells are really younger and 
softer and less stable than those of the 
rest of the body in which it grows. 
Hence it seems feasible to discover some 
remedy which will be destructive or 
poisonous to the cancer cells but harm- 
less to the other healthy cells of the body. 
In this hope the X-rays and radium were 
eagerly applied, but proved sad disap- 
pointments, except in certain mild cases. 


HE first results of real promise ob- 
tained in this field are those of Dr.Leo 
Loeb of the Barnard Skin and Cancer Hos- 
ital of St. Louis. The statements which 
octor Loeb makes as to his results are 
of the most cautious and conservative 
character. Indeed, he would have pre- 
ferred not to have made any public state- 
ment for another year yet had not his 
hand been forced by a partial and imper- 
fect report of his experiments—published 
without his knowledge or consent. What 
he has actually accomplished up to date 
is this: 

After much experimenting with var- 
ious metallic salts upon cancers and 
tumors in animals, he discovered that 
the salts of copper had a remarkable 
action upon these growths. When a 
moderate dose of copper was Brees 
into the blood it would cause first a 
swelling and reddening of the tumor, 
thei a breaking down and discharge, fol- 
lowed by rapid shrinkage and finally dis- 
appearance of the growth. After trial of 
a number of copper salts, it was found 
that the most effective and least dis- 
turbing was what is known as colloidal 
copper, a very finely divided form of the 
pure metal itself, its. particles being so 
tiny that they float in water, making a 
milky or glue-like (co/loidal) solution. 

After thoroughly satisfying himself 
that this was harmless to life, he selected 
several advanced hopeless cases of 
cancer in Barnard Hospital, which had 
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been operated on several times without 
relief and given up to die, explained the 
situation to them and found several of 
them glad to clutch at any straw and 
take any chance for their lives. To the 
mutual delight of both doctor and pa- 
tients the same results were obtained in 
these cases that had been obtained in 
animals, as within a few hours after the 
solution of colloidal copper had been 
injected into the vein of the patient's 
arm, the tumor or cancer, no matter in 
what part of the body it was situated, 


begun to swell and redden, and throb, ` 
while the patient became slightly fever- , 


ish. This disturbance, however, soon 
passed away, usually within ten or twelve 


hours, and was quickly followed first by | 


a hardening and blanching of the tumor, 


then by its rapid breaking down and | 


discharge. What was most striking in 
a great majority of cases, these rapid 
changes in the tumor were not only not 
attended by any increase of pain but by 
rapid diminution and in many cases 
complete disappearance of the severe and 
agonizing pain of the growth, so that it 
was no longer necessary for them to keep 
under the influence of opiates. 

Of these five or six pioneer cases, which 
have now been under treatment for 
about seven months, in two the cancer 
has almost completely disappeared—al- 
though of course it is impossible to say 
what may be the condition of the cancer 
colonies with which, at this advanced 
stage, the rest of the body must have 
been dotted—and two others are greatly 
improved. It was, however, found that 
in some of the cases the injections, though 
helpful at first, seemed after a time to 
lose their effect, so Doctor Loeb decided 
to find a still more active salt, or modifi- 
cation, of the metal before trying many 
more human cases of cancer. 

In about three months more he had 
succeeded in working out a more active 
form of the metal, and since then some 
twenty cases more of cancer have been 
treated, covering almost every region of 
the body, except the alimentary canal. 
This largely from the fact that it was 
desirable in the earlier cases to test forms 
of cancer which grew upon the surface of : 


the M and in which any changes | 
produced could be readily observed by 
the eye. The same results as before | 


were obtained, only more promptly and 
without the old tendency for improvement 
to come to a standstill. The growths in 
all cases but two have undergone a de- | 
cided shrinkage, the patients have been 
relieved of pain, and their appetite, sleep 
and general condition are improved. 
Considering that none of these cases 
were of less than three years' standing, 
and several of them had been operated 
upon from two to four times, and that all 
were what would usually be considered , 
incurable cases, the results are certainly | 
most encouraging. Doctor Loeb, how- 
ever, with praiseworthy caution insists 
that he has made only a beginning. No 
one can, of course, tell what has been 
going on in the sundry cancer colonies | 
hidden within the bodies of these patients, 
and as cancer is an exceedingly long-lived | 
process no victim of it can be regarded 
as cured until the original growth has 
entirely disappeared and he has been freed | 





from any possible signs of it in any other 
part of the body for at least two years. 
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Rose ran to the wings and tumbled with half a sob into the arms of Elsie April 


Part II—Chapter III—The First Night 


T WAS upon an evening in June— 
and a fine evening, full of the ex- 
quisite melancholy of summer in a 
city—that Edward Henry stood be- 
fore a window, drumming thereon as he 
had once, a less experienced man with 
hair slightly less gray, drummed on the 
table of the mighty and arrogant Slosson. 
The window was the window of the mana- 
gerial room of the Regent Theater. And 
he could scarcely believe it, he could 
scarcely believe that he was not in a 
dream, for the room was papered, car- 
peted and otherwise furnished. Only its 
electric light fittings were somewhat hasty 
and provisional, and the white ceiling 
showed a hole and a bunch of wires, like 
the nerves of a hollow tooth, whence one 
of Edward Henry's favorite chandeliers 
would ultimately depend. 
The whole of the theater was at least 
as far advanced toward completion as 
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that room. A great deal of it was more 
advanced; for instance the auditorium, 
foyer and bars, which were utterly fin- 
ished, so far as anything ever is finished 
in a changing world. Wonders, marvels, 
and miracles had been accomplished. 
Mr. Alloyd, in the stress of the job, had 
even ceased to bring the Russian ballet 
into his conversations. Mr. Alloyd, de- 
spite a growing tendency to prove to 
Edward Henry by authentic anecdote 
about midnight, his general proposition 
that women as a sex treated him with 
shameful unfairness, had gained the high 
esteem of Edward Henry as an architect. 
He had fulfilled his word about those 
properties of the auditorium which had 
to do with hearing and seeing—insomuch 
that the auditorium was indeed unique 
inLondon. And he had taken care that the 
clerk of the Works took care that the builder 
did not give up heart in the race with time. 


Moreover, he had maintained the peace 
with the terrible London County Coun- 
cil, all of whose inspecting departments 
seemed to have secretly decided that the 
Regent Theater should be opened, not in 
June as Edward Henry had decided, but 
at some vague future date toward the 
middle of the century. Months earlier 
Edward Henry had ordained and an- 
nounced that the Regent Theater should 
be inaugurated on a given date in June, 
at the full height and splendor of the 
London season, and he had astounded 
the theatrical world by adhering through 
thick and thin to that date, and had 
thereby intensified his reputation as an 
eccentric; for the oldest inhabitant of 
that world could not recall a case in which 
the opening of a new theater had not 
been promised for at least three widely 
different dates. 

Edward Henry had now arrived at 
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| the eve of the dread date, and if he had 
arrived there in comparative safety, with 
a reasonable prospect of avoiding com- 
plete shame and disaster, he felt and he 
admitted that the credit was due as much 
to Mr. Alloyd as to himself. Which only 
confirmed an early impression of his that 
architects were queer people—rather like 
artists and poets in some ways, but with 
a basis of bricks and mortar to them. 
His own share in the enterprise of the 
Regent had in theory been confined to 
engaging the right people for the right 
tasks and situations; and to signing 
checks. He had depended chiefly upon 
Mr. Marrier, who, growing more radiant 
every day, had gradually developed into 





a sort of chubby Napoleon, taking an 
immense delight in detail and in choosing 
minor hands at round-sum salaries on 
the spur of the moment. Mr. Marrier 
refused no call upon his energy. He was 
helping Carlo Trent in the production 
and stage-management of the play. He 
dried the tears of girlish neophytes at 
rehearsals. He helped to number the 
stalls. He showed a passionate interest 
in the tesselated pavement of the en- 
trance. He taught the managerial type- 
writing girl how to make afternoon tea. 
He went to Hitchin to find a medieval 
chair required for the third act, and found 
it. In a word, he was fully equal to the 
post of acting manager. He managed! 
He managed everything and everybody 
except Edward Henry, and except the 
press-agent, a functionary whose con- 
viction of his own indispensability and 
importance was so sincere that even 
Marrier shared it and left him alone in 
his Bismarckian operations. The press- 
agent, who sang in musical comedy chorus 
at night, knew that if the Regent Theater 
succeeded it would be his doing, and his 
alone. 

And yet Edward Henry, though he had 
delegated everything, had yet found a 
vast amount of work to do, and was 
thereby exhausted. That was why he 
was drumming on the pane. That was 
why he was conscious of a foolish desire 
to shove his fist through the pane. Dur- 
ing the afternoon he had had two scenes 
with two representatives of the Libraries 
(so called because they deal in theater- 
tickets and not in books) who had de- 
clined to take up any of his tickets in 
advance. He had commenced an action 
against a firm of bill posters. He had 
settled an incipient strike in the “limes” 
department, originated by Mr. Cosmo 
Clark’s views about lighting. He had 
dictated answers to seventy-nine letters 
of complaint from unknown people con- 
cerning the supply of free seats for the 
first night. He a responded in the 
negative to a request from a newspaper 
critic who, on the score that he was deaf, 
wanted a copy of the play. He had 
replied finally to an official of the County 
Council about the smoke trap over the 
stage. He had replied finally to another 











official of the County Council about the 
electric sign. He had attended to a new | 
curiosity on the part of another official of ' 
the County Council about the iron cur- 
tain. And he had been almost rude to 
still another offici: al of the County Coun- | 
cil about the wiring of the electric light | 
in the dressing-rooms. He had been un- | 
mistakably and pleasurably rude in writ- 
ing to Slossons about their criticisms of | 
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the lock on the door of Lord Woldo’s 
private entrance to the theater. Also he 
had arranged with the representative of 
the Chief Commissioner of Police con- 
cerning the carriage regulations for “set- 
ting-down and taking-up." 
nd he had indeed had more than 
enough. His nerves, though he did not 
know it, and would have scorned the 
imputation, were slowly giving way. 
Hence, really, the danger to the pane! 
Through the pane, in the dying hake he 
could see a cross-section of Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and an aged newspaper lad lean- 
ing against a lamppost and displaying a 
oster which spoke of Isabel Joy. Isabel 
ys yet again! That little fact of itself 
contributed to his exasperation. He 
thought, considering the importance of 
the Regent Theater and the salary he was 
paying to his press-agent, that the news- 
papers ought to occupy their pages solely 
with the metropolitan affairs of Edward 
Henry Machin. But the wretched Isabel 
had, as it were, got London by the throat. 
She had reached Chicago from the West, 
on her triumphant way home, and had 
there contrived to be arrested, according 
to boast, but she was experiencing much 
more difficulty in emerging from the 
Chicago prison than in entering it. And 
the question was now becoming acute 
whether the emissary of the militant Suf- 
fragettes would arrive back in London 
within the specified period of a hundred 
days. Naturally, London was holding 
its breath. London will keep calm dur- 
ing moderate crises—such as a national 
strike or the agony of the House of Lords 
—but when the supreme excitation is 
achieved London knows how to let itself 


go. 
“Tf you please, Mr. Machin—” 
He turned. It was his typewriter, 
Miss Lindop, a young girl of some thirty- 
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of success, you should have your camera 
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"[ESSAR [ENS 
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five years, holding a tea-tray. 

“But Pve had my tea once!” he 

snapped. 
ut you’ve not had your dinner, sir, 
and it’s half-past eight!” she pleaded. 

He had known this girl for less than a 
month and he paid her fewer shillings a 
week than the years of her age, and yet 
somehow she had assumed a worshiping 
charge of him, based on the idea that he 
was incapable of taking care of himself. 
To look at her appealing eyes one might 
have thought that she would have died 
| to insure his welfare. 

* And they want to see you about the 
linoleum for the gallery stairs,” she added 
timidly. “The County Council man 
says it must be taken up.” 

The linoleum for the gallery stairs! 
Something snapped in him. He almost 
walked right through the young woman 
and the tea-tray. 

“PIL linoleum them!" he bitterly ex- 
claimed, and disappeared. 


II 
HAVING duly “linoleumed them,” or 


rather having very annoyingly quite 
failed to “linoleum them,” Edward Henry 
continued his way up the right-hand gal- 
lery staircase and reached the auditorium, 
where to his astonishment a good deal of 
electricity, at one penny three farthings 
a unit, was blazing. Every seat in the 
narrow and high-pitched gallery, where at 
the sides the knees of one spectator would 
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be on a level with the picture-hat of the 
spectator in the row beneath, had a perfect 
and entire view of the proscenium opening. 
And Edward Henry now proved this un- 
precedented fact by climbing to the top- 
most corner seat and therefrom surveying 
the scene of which he was monarch. The 
boxes were swathed in their new white 
dust sheets; and likewise the higgledy- 
piggledy stalls, not as yet sewed down 
to the floor, save three or four stalls in 
the middle of the front row, from which 
the sheet had been removed. On one of 
these seats, far off though it was, he could 
descry a paper bag,—probably containing 
sandwiches,—and on another a pair of 
gloves and a walking stick. Several alert 
ladies with sketchbooks walked uneasily 
about in the aisles. The orchestra was 
hidden in the well provided for it, and 
apparently murmuring in its sleep. The 
magnificent drop-curtain, designed by 
Saracen Givington, A.R.A., concealed the 
stage. 

Suddenly Mr. Marrier and Carlo Trent 
appeared through the iron door that gave 
communication — to initiates — between 
the wings and the auditorium; they sat 
down in the stalls. And the curtain rose 
with a violent swish, and disclosed the 
first “set” of “The Orient Pearl.” 

“What about that amber, Cosmo?” 
Mr. Marrier cried thickly, after a pause, 
his mouth occupied with a sandwich. 

“There you are!” came the reply. 

“Right!” said Mr. Marrier. “Strike!” 

“Don’t strike!" contradicted Carlo 
Trent. 

“Strike, I tell you! We must get 
on with the second act.” The voices 
resounded queerly in the empty theater. 

The stage was invaded by scene shift- 
ers before the curtain could descend again. 

Edward Henry heard a tripping step 
behind him. It was the faithful type- 


writing girl. 
"he said. "Do you mind tell- 


“I say,’ 
ing me what’s going on here? It’s true 


that in the rush of more important busi- 
ness I’d almost forgotten that a theater 
1s a lace where they perform pla 

t’s the dress rehearsal, Mr. M Machin,” 
said the woman, startled and fast lt 

“But the dress rehearsal was fixed for 
three o'clock," said he. “Ie must have 
been finished three hours ago.’ 

gt think they've only just done the 
first act," the woman breathed. ‘“‘I know 
they didn’t begin till seven. Oh! Mr. 
Machin, of course it’s no affair of mine, 
but I’ve worked in a good many theaters, 
and I do think it’s such a mistake to have 
the dress rehearsal quite private. If you 
get a hundred or so people in the stalls, 
then it’s an audience, and there’s much 
less delay and ev erything goes much bet- 
ter. But when it’s private a dress re- 
hearsal is just like any other rehearsal.” 

“Only more so, perhaps,” said Edward 
Henry, smiling. 

He saw that he had made her happy; 
but he saw also that he had given her 
empire over him. 

“Tye got your tea here," 
rather like a hospital nurse now. 
| you drink it?" 

“PII drink it if it’s not stewed, 
| muttered. 

“Oh!” she protested. “Of course it 
isn't! I poured it off the leaves into 
another teapot before I brought it up. 

She went behind the barrier, and re 








she said, 
“Won't 


" he 








— 





appeared balancing a cup of tea with a 
slice of sultana cake edged on to the 
saucer. And as she handed it to him— 
the sustenance of rehearsals—she gazed 
at him and he could almost hear her eyes 
nre: “ You poor thin 


| 
here was nothing that he hated so | 


much as to be pitied. 
“You go home!" he commanded. 


“Oh, but—" 

"You go home! See?" He paused, 
threatening. "If you don't clear out on 
the tick, I'll chuck this cup and saucer 
down into the stalls!" 

Horrified, she vanished. 


He sighed his relief. 


After some time the leader of the 


orchestra climbed into his chair, and the | | 


orchestra began to play, and the curtain 
went up again, on the second act of the 
masterpiece in hexameters. 
scenery, which Edward Henry had with 
extraordinary courage insisted on Saracen 
Givington substituting for the original 


incomprehensibilities displayed at the | 


Azure Society's performance, rather 
pleased him. Its coloring was agreeable, 
and it did resemble something definite. 
You could, though perhaps not easily, 
tell what it was meant to represent. The 
play proceeded, and the general effect 
was surprisingly pleasant to Edward 
Henry. And then Rose Euclid as Haidee 
came on for the great scene of the act. 
From the distance of the gallery she 
looked quite passably youthful, and be- 
yond question she had a dominating pres- 
ence in her resplendent costume. She 
was acomiparably and amazingly better 
than she had been at the few previous 
rehearsals which Edward Henry had been 
unfortunate enough to witness. She even 
reminded him of his earliest entrancing 
vision of her. 

"Some people may Jike this!” he ad- 
mitted Via gleam of optimism.  Hith- 
erto, for weeks past, he had gone forward 
with his preparations in the most frigid 
and convinced pessimism. It seemed to 
him that he had become involved in a 
vast piece of machinery, and that nothing 
short of blowing the theater up with 
dynamite would bane the cranks and pis- 
tonstoastop. And yet it seemed to him 
also that everything was unreal, that the 
contracts he signed were unreal, and the 
proofs he passed, and the posters he saw 
on the walls of London, and the adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. Only the 
chee he drew had the air of being 
real. 

And now, in a magic flash, after a few 
moments gazing at the stage, he saw all 
differently. He scented triumph from 
afar off, as one sniffs the tang of the sea. 
On the morrow he had to meet Nellie at 
Euston, and he had shrunk from meeting 
her, with her terrible, remorseless, pro- 
vincial, untheatrical common sense; but 
now, in another magic flash, he envisaged 
the meeting with a cock-a-doodle-doo of 
hope. Strange! He admitted it was 
strange. 

And then he failed to hear several 
words spoken by Rose Euclid. And then 
à few more. As the emotion of the scene 
grew, the proportion of her words audible 
in the gallery diminished, until she be- 
came, for him, totally inarticulate, raving 
away there and struggling in a cocoon of 
hexameters. 


Despair seized him. His nervous sys- 
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OU should plan your bathroom as carefully as you plan 
the home itself. Sanitary safety depends upon it, health 
and comfort come from it. 


To help you in the selection of the Bathroom Fixtures best 
suited to your home, we have published "Modern Bath- | 
rooms" —which we will send you on receipt of 6 cents postage. 





^— “Modern Bathrooms” describes and illustrates many 

d modern interiors— giving approximate cost and full description 

of each fixture, together with floor plans. It shows kitchen, Z 

| laundry and toilet equipment, and in fact treats intimately (2 

a and helpfully on the entire subject. It is indispensable to the E 
ts home builder. 








who demand "Standard" quality at less (FA 
expense. All “Standard” fixtures, with | 
care, will last a lifetime. And no I 
fixture is genuine unless tt bears the | 
guarantee label. In order to avoid | 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures forthe Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions. etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the excep- 
tion of one brand of baths bearing the 
Red and Black Label, which, while 
of the first quality of manufacture, 
have a slightly thinner enameling, and 
thus meet the requirements of those 


substitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify ‘Standard’ goods in writing 
(not verbally) and make sure that you 
get them. 
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Does Your Neighbor Live in an Aladdin House? | 


If he does live in an Aladdin house, perhaps you would like to know it and to look it over. Alad- 
din houses are scattered over the entire country. Practically every community has an Aladdin 
customer who is proud of his home, proud of his judgment and glad to show his house. 






















Write us; we will send you a hundred page book showing the finest 
collection of modern and artistic houses and bungalows ever’ gath- 
ered together. Prices from $100 to $2000 representing! when 
erected houses that sell for $8000. Send stamps today for catal»g N. 
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ToSave $13.25? 


It takes six minutes to drive these six 
screws. Now, if your time is worth more 
than $2.21 a minute, don’t read any 
further. This 
advertisement 
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want high grade 
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beautiful things 
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choice designs, 
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table, forexample. ItisQuarter Sawn 
White Oak, with rich, deep natural 
markings, honestly made, beautifully 
finished to your order, in your choice 
of eight finishes. Measure out its di- 
| mensions with a tape measure—com- 
pare it with any piece equally good, 
at any dealer's. It saves you morc 
than one-half. 


big savings—freight, traveling men's 
and dealer's expenses and profits—a 
total of one-half or more. With a screw 
driver and six minutes, you buy a $25 
table for $11.75. 


Honest furniture and an honest selling 
plan, as thousands have proved. Our frec 
catalog—the most beautiful furniture book 
ever given away tells all the details, gives 
you a choice of more than 400 pieces, and 
color plates show the exquisite finish and 
upholstering. 
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How! By coming to you in five sections, 
packed in a compact crate, shi ped 


at knock-down rates. Come-Packt a , : 2 
keeps no men on the road, has no Write for this beautiful big book today. 


stores, no dcalers. You save all these Mailed free. 
615 Fernwood Avenue 


Come-Packt Furniture Co. ‘COME-PACKT | Toledo, Ohio 
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Deal With Corns 


In This Efficient, Scientific Way 


Simply do this: 

Apply a Blue-jay plaster. Right 
from that instant you cease to feel 
the corn. 

In 48 hours take off the plaster and 
lift out the corn. No pain, no soreness, 
no discomfort. And the corn is gone 
for good. 

It seems almost impossible. Yet 
35,000 corns a day are taken out in this 
way. And you can prove it in two 
days, at a cost of 15 cents. 























Don’t treat them in the old ways— 
as our mothers treated 
theirs. 

Don’t pare them. 
Don’t use liquids. 
Don’t use ancient 
forms of plasters. 

A famous chemist 
has evolved a way to 
terminate a corn. 
And that way now is 
used to end a million 
corns a month. 

















A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B stops the pain and keeps the wax from spreading. 

C wraps around the toe. Itis narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
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tem, every separate nerve of it, was on 
the rack once more. 

He stood up in a sort of paroxysm and 
called loudly across the vast intervening 
space: 

“Speak more distinctly, please!" 

A fearful silence fell upon the whole 
theater. The rehearsal stopped. The 
building itself seemed to be staggered. 
Somebody had actually demanded that 
words should be uttered articulately! 

Mr. Marrier turned toward the in- 
truder, as one determined to put an end 
to such singularities. 

* Who's up theyah?” 

“I am," said Edward Henry. " And 
I want it to be clearly understood in my 
theater that the first thing an actor has 
to do is to make himself heard. I dare 
say I'm devilish odd, but that's how I 
look at it." 

“Whom do you mean, Mr. Machin?” 
asked Marrier in a different tone. 

“T mean Miss Euclid of course. Here 
I’ve spent Heaven knows how much on 
the acoustics of this theater, and I can't 
make out a word she says. I can hear 
all the others. And this is the dress 
rehearsal!” 

“You must remember you're in the 
gallery,” said Mr. Marrier firmly. 

“And what if I am? I’m not giving 
gallery seats away to-morrow night. It’s 
true I’m giving half the stalls away, but 
the gallery will be paid for.” 

Another silence. 

Said Rose Euclid sharply, and Edward 
Henry caught every word with the most 
perfect distinctness: 

“Pm sick and tired of people saying 
they can't make out what I say! They 
actually write me letters about it! Why 
should people make out what I say?" 

She quitted the stage. 

Another silence. 

* Ring down the curtain," said Mr. 
Marrier in a thrilled voice. 


III 
SHORTLY afterward Mr. Marrier came 


into the managerial office, lit up now, 
where Edward Henry was dictating to 
his typewriter and hospital nurse, who, 
having been caught in hat and jacket on 
the threshold, had been brought back and 
was tapping his words direct on to the 
machine. 

It was a remarkable fact that the sole 
proprietor of the Regent Theater was 
now in high spirits and good humor. 

* Well, Marrier, my boy,” he saluted 
the acting manager, “how are you getting 
on with that rehearsal?” 

“Well, sir," said Marrier, “I’m not 
getting on with it. Miss Euclid refuses 
absolutely to proceed. — She's in her dress- 
ing-room.”” 

*But why?” inquired Edward Henry 
with bland surprise. ^ Doesn't she want 
to be heard by her gallery-boys?" 

Mr. Marrier showed an enfeebled smile. 

“She hasn't been spoken to like that 
for thirty years," said he. 

* But don't you agree with me?" asked 
Edward Henry. 

“Yes,” said Marrier, 
you—" 

" “And doesn't your friend Carlo want 
his precious hexameters to be heard?" 

“We both agree with you," said Mar- 
rier. “The fact is, we've done all we 


*[ agree with 
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could, but it’s no use. She’s splendid; | 
only—" He paused. 

“Only you can’t make out ten per cent. 
of what she says,” Edward Henry finished 
for him. “Well, I've got no use for that 
in my theater.” He found a singular | 
pleasure in emphasizing the phrase, “my 
theater.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Marrier. 
“But what are you going to do about it? 
Ive tried everything. You’ve come in 
and burst up the entire show, if you'll 
forgive my saying saoh!” 

“Do?” exclaimed Edward Henry. “It’s D t b 
perfectly simple. All you have to do is on ea 
to act. God bless my soul, aren't you 


getting fifteen pounds a week, and aren't slave to your stairs 


you my acting manager? Act, then! 


You've done enough hinting. You've Up and down, down and up, always 

proved that hints are no good. You'd on the go—no wonder night finds you 
have known that from your birth up, all worn out! "That's woman's work,” 
Marrier, if you'd been born in the Five you say. Yes, but you can make it easier 


Towns. Act, my boy." 
"But haow? If she won't go on, she 
won't." 


—you can do away with nine-tenths of this 
tiresome stair climbing. 


IE 


“Is her understudy in the theater?” Just get that husband of yours to put in two of these 
“Yes. It’s Miss Cunningham, you Inter-phones—one upstairs in your bedroom or hall 
» LH . 

know. : and one in the kitchen or wherever you please. 

“What salary does she get? 

“Ten pounds a week." - 

“What for!" eSern Lhecith Jaler phones 

“Well—partl d dy, I - 2 e eç, 4E er 

ell—partly to understudy, I sup 
»» 

se. ; 

s E 3 Then by simply pushing a button, you can Inter-phone your in- 

E Let ve ru i ped Goo ba: ine structions and thus manage your Bodie in the iame easy, Pree 
rehearsal. And let f er p pi the par atic way that your husband manages his business. 
morrow night. She'll be delighted, you j $ 
bet.” Two Inter-phones like these will cost less than $15, including wire, N 
“But—” pattenep ete: As easy to put up as a door bell, and cost no more 
: s . to use. deal A H : 
“Miss Lindop," Edward Henry inter- LISP CERISE CANS BOPP y You, we wil, 
rupted, “will you please read to Mr. 





Write for illustrated booklet No. 25-F, ‘‘The 


Marrier what I've dictated?" He turned Way of Convenience, '' and convince yourself. 
to Marrier. “Its an interview with my- 
2 » -e 

self for one of to-morrow’s papers." — AR WESTERN ELECTRIC 

Miss Lindop, with tears in her voice if : S. COMPANY 
not in her eyes, obeyed the order and, >) | M e 
drawing the paper from the machine AN 7.000.000 " Bell" Telephones 
read its contents aloud. N 53, NEW YORK CITY 

Mr. Marrier started back—not in the CENNY r Offices in All Principal Cines 
eutadye but in the literal sense—as he | NAT ; ot ahs Seiad States 
istened. s 


* But you'll never send that out!" he 
exclaimed. 

“Why not?" 

“No paper will print it!” 

s dear Marrier,” said Edward Hen- 
dot be a simpleton. You know 
as well as I do that half a dozen papers 
will pe dad to beint ie. And all the 
rest will copy the one that-does print it. . e 
It'll be the talk of London to-morrow, «Time 1S Money” 
and Isabel Joy will be absolutely snuffed 


out.’ 
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"Sorry you can't go on with the re- 
hearsal, Miss Euclid," said Edward Henry 
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To the Man with a 
Ventilating Problem 


You remember what hot weather | 
meant last summer—stifling rooms ' 
full of bad air, dulled brains, lagging | 
hands, part of your office or factory | 
unusable during the summer months. | 

You can stop all this at once and - 
forever by installing the j 
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these fans will keep a room full of | 
fresh pure air all summer, either forc- | 
ing out the bad air or blowing in a 
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comes. 
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foul air outdoors or 
into another room. 
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very quickly. "However, we must do 
the best we can. But Mr. Marrier 
thought you'd like to hear this. It's 
part of an interview with me that's going 
to appear to-morrow in the press." 

Without pausing he went on to read: 
“I found Mr. Alderman Machin, the 
hero of the Five Towns and the pro- 
prietor and initiator of London's newest 
and most up-to-date and most intellec- 
tual theater, surrounded by a complicated 
apparatus of telephones and typewriters 
in his managerial room at the Regent. 
He received me very courteously. "Yes," 
he said in response to my question, 
“the rumor is quite true. The principal 
part in ‘The Orient Pearl’ will be played 
on the first night by Miss Euclid’s under- 
study, Miss Olga Cunningham, a young 
woman of very remarkable talent. No; 
Miss Euclid is not ill or even indisposed. 
But she and I have had a grave difference 
of opinion. The point between us was 
whether Miss Euclid’s speeches ought to 
be clearly audible in the auditorium. I 
considered they ought. I may be wrong. 
I may be provincial. But that was and 
is my view. At the dress rehearsal, 
seated in the gallery, I could not hear 
her lines. I objected. She refused to 
consider the objection or to proceed with 
the rehearsal. Hinc ille lachryma:” 

“Not at all,’ said Mr. Machin in reply 
to a question. ‘I have the highest admira- 
tion for Miss Euclid’s genius. I should 
not presume to dictate to her as to her 
art. She has had a very long experi- 
ence of the stage, very long, and doubt- 
less knows better than I do. Only, the 
Regent happens to be my theater, and 
I’m responsible for it. Every member of 
the audience will have a complete unin- 
terrupted view of the stage, and I intend 
that every member of the audience shall 
hear every word that is uttered on the 
stage. I’m odd, I know. But then I’ve 
a reputation for oddness to keep up. 
And by the way, I’m sure that Miss Cun- 
ningham will make a great reputation 
for herself? ” 

“Not while I’m here, she won’t!” ex- 
claimed Rose Euclid, standing up, and 
enunciating her words with marvelous 
clearness. 

Edward Henry glanced at her, and 
then continued to read: “Suggestions 
for headlines: ‘Piquant quarrel between 
manager and star actress. ‘Unparal- 
leled situation.’ ‘Trouble at the Regent 
Theater.” 

“Mr. Machin,” said Rose Euclid, “you 
are not a gentleman.” 

* You'd hardly think so, would you?” 
mused Edward Henry, as if mildly in- 
terested in this new discovery of Miss 
Euclid's. 

* Maria," said the star to her maid, 
“go and tell Mr. Marrier I'm coming." 

* And TIl go back to the gallery," said 
Edward Henry. "It's the place for peo- 
ple like me, isn't it? I dare say I'll tear 
up this paper later, Miss Euclid—we'll 
sec. 


IV 


N THE next night a male figure in 
evening dress and a pale overcoat 
might have been seen standing at the 
corner of Piccadilly Circus and Lower 
Regent Street, staring at an electric sign 
in the shape of a shield, which said in 
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samples of Utility Wall Board 
within the last ten months. 
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descence: 
THE REGENT 
MISS ROSE EUCLID 
IN 


THE ORIENT PEARL 


The figure crossed the Circus, and 
stared at the sign from a new point of 
view. Then it passed along Coventry 
Street, and stared at the sign from yet 
another point of view. Then it reached 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and stared again. 
Then it returned to its original station. 
It was the figure of Edward Henry 


sign of which he had dreamed. He lit 
a cigarette, and thought of Seven Sachs 
gazing at the name of Seven Sachs in 
re on the facade of a Broadway theater 
in New York. Was not this London 
phenomenon at least as fine? He con- 
sidered it was. The Regent Theater ex- 
isted—there it stood! (What a name for 
a theater!) Its windows were all illumi- 
nated. Its entrancelamps bathed the 
pavement in light, and in this radiance 
stood the commissionaires in their mili- 
tary pride and their new uniforms. A 
line of waiting automobiles began a couple 
of yards to the north of the main doors 
and continued round all sorts of dark 
corners and up all manner of back streets 
toward Golden Square itself. Marrier 
had had the automobiles counted and 
had told him the number— but such was 
Edward Henry's condition that he had 
forgotten it. A row of boards reared on 
the pavement against the walls of the 
facade said: “Stalls Full," “Private 
Boxes Full," “Dress Circle Full," “ Up- 
er Circle Full,” “Pit Full," “Gallery 
ull." And attached to the ironwork of 
the glazed entrance canopy was a long 
board which gave the same information 
in terser form: “House Full.” The Re- 
gent had indeed been obliged to refuse 
quite a lot of money on its opening night. 

After all, the inauguration of a new 
theater was something, even in London! 
Important personages had actually begged 
the privilege of buying seats at normal 
prices, and had been refused. Unim- 
ortant personages, such as those whose 
Roast in the universe was that they had 
never missed a first night in the West 
End for twenty, thirty, or even fifty 
years, had tried to buy seats at abnormal 
prices, and had failed; which was in 





final moment had yielded his wife’s stall 
to the instances of a Minister of the 
Crown, and at Lady Woldo’s urgent re- 
quest had put her into Lady Woldo’s 
private landowner’s box, where also was 
Miss Elsie April, who “had already had 
the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Machin.” 
Edward Henry's first night was an event 
of magnitude. And he alone was re- 
sponsible for it. His volition alone had 
brought into being that grand edifice 
whose light yellow walls now gleamed in 
nocturnal mystery under the shimmer of 
countless electric bulbs. 

“There goes pretty nigh forty thou- 
sand pounds of my money!” he reflected 
| excitedly. 

And he reflected: 
“ After all, I’m somebody." 
Then he glanced down Lower Regent 





its glittering, throbbing speech of incan- | 


Machin, savoring the glorious electric | 


itself a tragedy. Edward Henry at the | 
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You pass up the “hot-stuff” brands, 
forget that parched throat and dark 
brown taste and thumping head. You 
never will know how a real pipe smoke 
tastes until you fire up some Prince 
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larger theater, now sublet to a tenant 
who also was lavish with displays of 
radiance. And he reflected that on first 
nights Sir John Pilgrim, in addition to 
doing al! that he himself had done, would 
hold the great róle on the stage through- 
out the evening. And he admired the 
astounding, dazzling energy of such a 
being, and admitted ungrudgingly: 

"He's somebody too! I once what 
part of the wodd. he’s illuminating just 
now!” 

Edward Henry did not deny to his soul 
that he was extremely nervous. He 
would not and could not face even the 
bare possibility that the first play pre- 
SEN d at the new theater might be a 
failure. He had meant to witness the 
production incognito among the crowd in 
the pit or in the gallery. But, after visi- 
ting the pit a few moments before the 
curtain went up, he had been appalled 
by the hard-hearted levity of the pit's 
remarks on things in general. The pit 
did not seem to be in any way chastened 
or softened by the fact that a fortune, 
that reputations, that careers were at 
stake. He had fled from the packed pit. 
(As for the gallery, he decided that he 
had already had enough of the gallery.) 

He had wandered about corridors and to 
and fro in his own room and in the wings, 
and even in the basement, as nervous as 
a lost cat or an author, and as self-con- 
scious as a criminal who knows himself 
to be on the edge of discovery. It was a 
fact that he could not look people in the 
eyes. 

The reception of the first act had 
been fairly amiable, and he had suffered 
horribly as he listened for the applause. 
Catching sight of Carlo Trent in the dis- 
tance of a passage, he had positively run 
away from Carlo Trent. The first en- 
tr'acte had seemed to last for about three 
months. Its nightmarish length had 
driven him almost to lunacy. The “feel” 
of the second act, so far as it mystically 
communicated itself to him in his place 
of concealment, had been better. And 
at the second fall of the curtain the ap- 
plause had been enthusiastic. Yes, en- 
thusiastic! 

Curiously, it was the revulsion caused 
by this new birth of hope that, while the 
third act was being played, had driven 
him out of the theater. His wild hope 
needed ozone. His breast had to expand 
in the boundless prairie of Piccadilly Cir- 
cus. His legs had to walk. His arms 
had to swing. 

Now he crossed the Circus again to his 
own pavement and gazed like a stranger 
at his own posters. On several of them, 
encircled in a scarlet ring, was the sole 
name of Rose Euclid—impressive! (And 
smaller, but above it, the legend “E. H. 
Machin. Sole proprietor.") He asked 
himself impartially, as his eyes uneasily 
left the poster and slipped round the 
Circus, deserted save by a few sinister 
and idle figures at that hour, "Should 
I have sent that interview to the papers 
or shouldn't I? . . . I wonder. Ver 
pect some folks would say that on the 
whole I've been rather hard on Rose since 
I first met her! Anyhow, shes 
speaking up all right to-night!” He: 
laughed shortly 

A newsboy floated up from the Circus 
bearing a poster with the name of [sabe 
Joy on it in large letters. He thought. 
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“Be blowed to Isabel Joy!” He did 
not care a fig for Isabel Joy’s competi- 
tion now. 

And then a small door opened in the 
wall close by, and an elegant, cloaked 
woman came out on to the pavement. 
The door was the private door leading to 
the private box of Lord Woldo, owner of 
the ground upon which the Regent Thea- 
ter was built. The woman he recognized 
with confusion as Elsie April, whom he 
had not seen alone since the Azure So- 
ciety’s night. 

“What are you doing out here, Mr. 
Machin?” she greeted him with pleasant 
composure. 

“Tm thinking,” said he. 

“It’s going splendidly,” she remarked. 
“Really! Tin just running round to 
the stage door to meet dear Rose as she 
comes off. What a delightful woman 
your wife is! So pretty, and so sensible!" 

She disappeared round the corner be- 
fore he could compose a suitable hus- 
band’s reply to this laudation of a wife. 

Then the commissionaires at the en- 
trance seemed to start into life. And 
then suddenly several preoccupied men 
strode rapidly out of the theater, button- 
ing their coats, and vanished, phantom- 
like. Critics, on their way to destruction! 

The performance must be finishing. 
Hastily he followed in the direction taken 
by Elsie April. 


V 


HE WAS in the wings, on the prompt 

side. Close by stood the prompter, an 
untidy youth with imperfections of teeth, 
clutching hard at the red-scored manu- 
script of “The Orient Pearl." Sundry 
players, of varying stellar degrees, were 
posed around in the opulent costumes 
designed by Saracen Givington, A. R. A. 
Miss Lindop was in the background, 
ecstatically happy, her cheeks a race- 
course of tears. Afar off, in the center 
of the stage, alone, stood Rose Euclid, 
orgeous in green and silver, bowing and 
borin and bowing—bowing before the 
storm of approval and acclamation that 
swept from the auditorium across the 
footlights. 

With a sound like that of tearing silk, 
or of a gigantic contralto mosquito, the 
curtain swished down, and swished up, 
and swished down again. Bouquets flew 
on to the stage from the auditorium (a 
custom newly imported from the United 
States by Miss Euclid, and encouraged 
by her, though contrary to the lofty 
canons of London taste). The actress 
already held one huge trophy, shaped as 
a crown, to her breast. She hesitated, 
and then ran to the wings, and caught 
Edward Henry by the wrist impulsively, 
madly. They shook hands in an ecstasy. 
It was as though they recognized in one 
another a fundamental and glorious 
worth; it was as though no words could 
ever express the depth of appreciation, 
affection and admiration which each 
intensely felt for the other; it was as 
though this moment were the final con- 
secration of twin lives whose long, loyal 
comradeship had never been clouded by 
the faintest breath of mutual suspicion. 
Rose Euclid was still the unparalleled 
star, the image of grace and beauty and 
dominance upon the stage. And yet 


quite clearly Edward Henry saw close ; 
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to his the wrinkled, damaged, daubed 
face and thin neck of an old woman; and 
it made no difference. 

“Rose!” cried a strained voice, and 
Rose Euclid wrenched herself from him 
and tumbled with half a sob into the 
clasping arms of Elsie April. 

“ You've saved the intellectual theatah 
for London, my boy! That's what you've 
done!" Marrier now was gripping his 
hand. And Edward Henry was con- 
vinced that he had. 

The strident vigor of the applause 
showed no diminution. And through the 
thick heavy rain of it could be heard 
the monotonous insistent detonations of 
one syllable: 

Thor! "Thor! "Thor! "Thor! "Thor!" 
And then another syllable was added: 
"Speech! Speech! Speech! Speech!" 

Mechanically Edward Henry lit a cigar- 
ette. He had no consciousness of doing so. 

“Where is Trent?" people were asking. 

Carlo Trent appeared up a staircase at 
the back of the stage. 

“ You've got to go on," said Marrier. 
"Now pull yourself togethah. The 
Great Beast is calling for you. Say a 
few wahds." 

Carlo Trent in his turn seized the hand 
of Edward Henry, and it was for all the 


| world as though he were seizing the hand 








of an intellectual and poetic equal, and 
wrung it. 

“Come now!" Mr. Marrier, beaming, 
admonished him, and then pushed. 

“What must I say?” stammered Carlo. 

* Whatever comes into your head." 

“All right! PIl say something." 

A man in a dirty white apron drew 
back the heavy mass of the curtain about 
eighteen inches and, Carlo Trent stepping 
forward, the glare of the footlights sud- 
denly lit his white face. The applause, 
now multiplied fivefold and become deaf- 
ening, seemed to beat him back against 
the curtain. His lips worked. He did 
not bow. 

_ “Cam back, you fool!” whispered Mar- 
rier. 

And Carlo Trent stepped back into safe 
shelter. 

“Why didn't you say something?" 

“I c-couldn't," murmured niti the 
frentes dramatic poet in the world, and 

egan to cry. 

"Speech! Speech! ‘Speech! Speech! 

“Here!” said Edward Henry gruffly. 
“Get out of my way! PIl settle 'em! 
Get out of my way!" And he riddled 
Carlo Trent with a fusillade of savagely 
scornful glances. 

The man in the apron obediently drew 
back the curtain again, and the next 
second Edward Henry was facing an 
auditorium crowded with his patrons. 
Everybody was standing up, chiefly in 
the aisles and crowded at the entrances, 
and quite half the people were waving, 
and quite a quarter of them were shout- 
ing. He bowed several times. An age 
elapsed. His ears were stunned. But it 
seemed to him that his brain was working 
with marvelous perfection. He perceived 
that he had been utterly wrong about 
“The Orient Pearl,” and that all his 
advisers had been splendidly right. He 
had failed to catch its charm and to feel 
its power. But this audience—this mag- 
nificent representative audience drawn 
from London in the brilliant height of the 
season—had not failed. 
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It occurred to him to raise his hand. 
And as he raised his hand it occurred to 
him that his hand held a lighted cigarette. 
A magic hush fell upon the magnificent 
audience, which owned all that endless 
line of automobiles outside. Edward 
Henry, in the hush, took a pull at his 
cigarette. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, pitch- 
ing his voice well, for municipal politics 
had made him a practiced public speaker, 
“T congratulate you. This evening you— 
have succeeded!” 

There was a roar, confused, mirthful, 
humorously protesting. He distinctly 
heard a man in the front row of the stalls 
say, “Well, for sheer nerve—!” and 
then go off into a peal of laughter. 

He smiled and retired. 

Marrier took charge of him. 

“You merit the entire confectioner’s 
shop!” exclaimed Marrier, aghast, admir- 
ing, triumphant. 

‘Now Edward Henry had had no inten- 
tion of meriting cake. He had merely 
followed in speech the secret train of his 
thought. But he saw that he had treated 
a West End audience as a West End audi- 
ence had never before been treated, and 
that his audacity had conquered. Hence 
he determined not to refuse the cake. 

“Didn’t I tell you I'd settle 'em?" 
said he. 

The band played “God Save the King." 


VI 
ONE hour later, in the double-bedded 


chamber at the Majestic, as his wife 
lay in bed and he was methodically folding 
up a creased white tie and inspecting his 
chin in the mirror, he felt that he was 
touching again, after an immeasurable 
interval, the rock bottom of reality. 
Nellie, even when he could see only her 
face, and that in a mirror, was the most 
real phenomenon in his existence, and 
she possessed the strange faculty of dis- 
pelling all unreality round about her. 

“Well,” he said. “How did you get 
on in the box?” 

“Oh!” she replied, “I got on very well 
with the Woldo woman. She’s one of 
our sort. But I’m not so set up with 
your Elsie April.” 

“Dash this collar!” 

Nellie continued: 

“And I can tell you another thing. I 
don’t envy Mr. Rollo Wrissell." 

“What’s Wrissell got to do with it?" 

" She means to marry him." 

“Elsie April means to marry Wrissell ?" 

“He was in and out of the box all night. 
It was as plain as a pikestaff." 

“What’s amiss with my Elsie April?" 
Edward Henry demanded. 

"She's a thought too pleasant for my 
taste," answered Nellie. 

Astonishing how pleasantness is re- 
garded with suspicion in the Five Towns, 
even by women who can at a pinch be 
angels! 


VII 


OFTEN during the brief night he gazed 

sleepily at the vague next bed and 
mused upon the extraordinariness of wom- 
en’s consciences. His wife slept like an in- 
nocent. She always did. It was as though 
she gently expired every evening and 
returned gloriously to life every morning. 
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The sunshiny hours between three and 
seven were very long to him, but it was 
indisputable that he did not hear the 
clock strike six, which was, at any rate, 


| proof of a little sleep to the good. At 


five minutes past seven he thought he 
heard a faint rustling noise in the corri- 
dor, and he arose and tiptoed to the door 
and opened it. Yes, the Majestic had 
its good qualities! He had ordered that 
all the London morning daily papers 
should be laid at his door as early as 
possible—and there the pile was, some- 
what damp, and as fresh as fruit, with a 
slight odor of ink. He took it in. 

His heart was beating as he climbed 
back into bed with it and arranged the 
pillows so that he could sit up, and un- 
folded the first paper. Nellie had not 
stirred. 

Once again he was disappointed in the 
prominence given by the powerful Lon- 
don press to his London enterprise. In 
the first newspaper, a very important one, 
he positively could not find any criticism 
of the Regent's first night. There was 
nearly a page of the offensive Isabel Joy, 
who was now appealing, through the 
newspapers, to the President of the 
United States. Isabel had been chris- 
tened the World-Circular, and the special 
correspondents of the entire earth were 
gathered about her carpeted cell. Hope 
still remained that she would reach Lon- 
don within the hundred days. An un- 
known adherent of the cause for which 
she suffered had promised to give ten 
thousand pounds to that cause if she did 
so. Further, she was receiving over sixty 
pepo of marriage a day. And so on, 
and so on! Most of this he gathered in 
an instant from the 
Nauseating! 

Another annoying item in the paper 
was a column and a half given to the 
foundation-stone laying of the First New 
Thought Church, in Dean Street, Soho— 
about a couple of hundred yards from 
its original site. He hated the First New 
Thought Church as one always hates 
that to which one has done an injury. 

Then he found what he was searching 
for: "Regent Theater. Production of 
poetical drama at London's latest play- 
house." After all, it was well situated 
in the paper, on quite an important page, 
and there was over a column of it. But 
in his nervous excitation his eyes had 
missed it. His eyes now read it. Over 
half of it was given up to a discussion of 
the Pon uan legend and the significance 
of the Byronic character of Haidee— 
obviously written before the performance. 
A description of the plot occupied most 
of the rest, and a reference to the acting 
ended it. "Miss Rose Euclid in the try- 
ing and occasionally beautiful part of 
Haidee was all that her admirers could 
have wished." . . “Miss Cunning- 
ham distinguished herself by her diction 
and bearing in the small part of the Mes- 


headlines alone. 


senger." The final words were: “The 
reception was quite favorable." 
“Quite favorable," indeed! Edward 


Henry had a chill. Good heavens, was 
not the reception ecstatically, madly, 
foolishly enthusiastic? “Why,” he ex- 
claimed within, “I never saw such a re- 
ception!” It was true; but then he had 
never seen any other first night. 
shocked as well as chilled, and for this 


, reason: For weeks past all the newspa- 
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| pers, in their dramatic gossip, had con- 


tained highly sympathetic references to 
According to the para- 
graphs, he was a wondrous man, and the 
theater was a wondrous house, the best 
of all possible theaters, and Carlo Trent 
was a great writer, and Rose Euclid ex- 
actly as marvelous as she had been a 
quarter of a century before, and the 
prospects of the intellectual-poetic drama 
in London so favorable as to amount to 
a certainty of success. 

In those columns of dramatic gossi 
there was no flaw in the theatrical world. 
In those columns of dramatic gossip no 
piece ever failed, though sometimes a 
piece was withdrawn, regretfully and 
against the wishes of the public, to make 
room for another piece. In those col- 
umns of dramatic gossip theatrical man- 


agers, actors, and especially eom of | 


and even authors, were benefactors of 
society, and therefore they were treated 
with the deference, the gentleness, the 
heartfelt sympathy which benefactors of 
society merit and ought to receive. 

The tone of the criticism of the first 
night was different—it was subtly, not 
crudely, different. But different it was. 

The next newspaper said the play was 
bad and the audience indulgent. it was 
very severe on Carlo Trent, and very kind 
to the players, whom it regarded as good 
men and women in adversity—-with par- 
ticular laudations for Miss Rose Euclid 
and the Messenger. The next newspa- 
per said the play was a masterpiece, and 
would be so hailed in any country but 
England. England, however—! Unfor- 
tunately this was a newspaper whose 

olitical opinions Edward Henry despised. 
The next newspaper praised everything 
and everybody, and called the reception 
tumultuously enthusiastic. And Edward 
Henry felt as though somebody, mistak- 
ing his face for a slice of toast, had spread 
butter all over it. Even the paper’s 
parting assurance that the future of the 
higher drama in London was now safe 
beyond question did not remove this de- 
lusion of butter. 

The two following newspapers were 
more sketchy or descriptive, and referred 
at some length to Edward Henry’s own 
speech, with a kind of sub-hint that Ed- 
ward Henry had better mind what he 
was about. Three illustrated papers had 
photographs of scenes and figures, but 
nothing important in the matter of criti- 
cism. The rest were “neither one thing 
nor the other,” as they say in Five Towns. 
On the whole, an inscrutable press, a dis- 
concerting, a startling, an appetite-de- 
stroying, but not a hopeless press! The 
general impression which he gathered 
from his perusals was that the author was 
a pretentious dullard, an absolute crimi- 
nal, a genius; that the actors and ac- 
tresses were all splendid and worked hard, 
though conceivably one or two of them 
had been set impossible tasks—to wit, 
tasks unsuited to their personalities; that 
he himself was a Napoleon, a temerarious 
individual, an incomprehensible fellow; 
and that the future of the intellectual- 
poetic drama in London was not a topic 
of burning actuality. . . . He remem- 
bered sadly the superlative-laden de- 
scriptions, in those same newspapers, of 
the theater itself, a week or two back, 
the unique theater in which the occupant 
of every seat had a complete and unin- 
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terrupted view of the whole of the pro- 
scenium opening. Surely that fact alone 
ought to have insured proper treatment 
for him! 

Then Nellie woke up, and saw the 
scattered newspapers. 

“Well,” she asked; “what do they 
say? 

“Oh!” he replied lightly, with a laugh. 
“Just about what you'd expect. Of 
course you know what a first-night au- 
dience always is: too generous. And 
ours was, particularly. iss April saw 
to that. She had the Azure Society be- 
hind her, and she was determined to help 
Rose Euclid. However, I should say it 
was all right—I should say it was quite 
all right. I told you it was a gamble, 
you know." 

When Nellie, dressing, said that she 
considered she ought to go back home 
that day, he offered no objection. In- 
deed, he rather wanted her to go. Not 
that he had a desire to spend the whole 
of his time at the theater, unhampered 
by provincial women in London. On the 
contrary, he was aware of a most definite 
desire not to go to the theater. He lay 
in bed and watched with careless curiosity 
the rapid processes of Nellie's toilette. 
He had his breakfast on the dressing- 
table (for he was not at Wilkins's, neither 
at the Grand Babylon). Then he helped 
her to pack, and finally he accompanied 
her to Buon where she kissed him with 
affectionate common sense and caught 
the twelve-five. He was relieved that 
nobody from the Five Towns happened 
to be going down by that train. 

As he turned away from the moving 
carriage, the evening papers had just 
arrived at the bookstalls. He bought 
the four chief organs—one green, one 
yellowish. one white, one pink—and 
scanned them self-consciously on the 
platform. The white organ had a good 
heading: "Re-birth of the intellectual 
drama in London. What a provincial 
has done. Opinions of leading men." 
Two columns altogether! There was. 
| however, little in the two columns. The 
leading men had practiced a sagacious 
caution. They, like the press as a whole. 
were obviously waiting to see which way 
the great elepiin né public would jump. 
When the enormous animal had jumped, 
they would all exclaim: “What did I 
tell you?” The other critiques were col- 
orless. At the end of the green critique 
occurred the following sentence: “It is 
only fair to state, nevertheless, that the 
play was favorably received by an appar- 
ently enthusiastic audience.” 

“Nevertheless!” . . . “Apparently!” 

Edward Henry turned the page to the 
theatrical advertisements. 


REGENT THEATER 
T:centy Yards from Piccadilly Circus 
“THE ORIENT PEARL” 
By Carlo Trent 
MISS ROSE EUCLID 
Every Frening at 8:30. Matinee: every Weine day it 
7o Suturday at 2:30. Box-o fice open 10 to 10. 
Sole proprietor, E. H. Mackin. 





Unreal! Fantastic! Was this he, Ed- 
ward Henry? Could it be his mother's 
on? 
Still — “Matinées every Wednesday and 
and Saturday.” “‘ Ecery Wednesday and 
| Saturday.” That word implied and ne- 
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cessitated a long run, anyhow a run ex- 
tending over months. That word com- 
forted him. Though he knew as well as 
you do that Mr. Marrier had composed 
the advertisement, and that he himself 
was paying for it, it comforted him. He 
was just like a child. 


VIII 


“I SAY, Cunningham’s made a hit!” 
Mr. Marrier almost shouted at him as 
he entered the managerial room at the 
Regent. 

“Cunningham? Who’s Cunningham?” 

Then he remembered. She was the 
girl who played the Messenger. She had 
only three words to say, and to say them 
eve and over again; and she had made 
a hit! 

“Seen the notices?" asked Marrier. 

“Yes. What of them?” 

“Oh! Well!” Marrier drawled out. 
“What would you expect?” 

“That’s just what J said!” observed 
Edward Henry. 

“You did, did you?" Mr. Marrier ex- 
claimed, as if extremely interested by this 
corroboration of his views. 

Carlo Trent strolled in; he remarked 
that he happened to be just passing. 
But discussion of the situation was not 
carried very far. 

That evening the house was nearl 
full, except the pit and the gallery, which 
were nearly empty. Applause was per- 
functory. 

“How much?" Edward Henry inquired 
of the box-office manager when figures 
were added together. 

“Thirty-one pounds two shillings.” 

“cc Hem!” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Marrier. “In 
the height of the London season, with so 
many counter - attractions—! Besides, 
CI ye got to get used to the idea 
of it." 

Edward Henry did not turn pale. Still, 
he was aware that it cost him a trifle over 
sixty pounds "to ring the curtain up” 
at every performance, and this sum took 
no account of expenses of production nor 
of author's fees. The sum would have 
been higher, but he was calculating as 
rent of the theater only the ground-rent 
plus six per cent. on the total price of 
the building. 

What disgusted him was the duplicity 
of the first-night audience, and he said 
to himself violently: “I was right all the 
time, and I knew I was right! Idiots! 
Chumps! Of course I was right!" 

On the third night the house held 
twenty-seven pounds and sixpence. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Marrier. “In 
this hot weathah—! I never knew such 
a hot June! It’s the open-air places that 
are doing us in the eye. In fact, I heard 
to-day that the White City is packed. 
They simply can't bank their money 
quick enough." 

.,It was on that day that Edward Henry 
paid salaries. It appeared to him that 
he was providing half London with a 
livelihood: acting managers, stage man- 
agers, assistant ditto, property men, stage 
hands, electricians, prompters, call boys, 
box-office staff, general staff, dressers, 
commissionaires, program girls, cleaners, 


actors, actresses, understudies, to say , 


nothing of Rose Euclid at a purely nomi- 
nal salary of a hundred pounds a week. 
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conducted by poultry authorities and experts—men and women who have made 


money out of poultry. The advice of these experts is free to all subscribers of 


Farm AND FiRESIDE. Besides keeping you posted about poultry, this big farm 
paper contains numerous other interesting and practical departments, concerning 
every phase of farm life. It is bright, cheerful, helpful and a worthy exponent 
of country life. You will like it. We guarantee that you will, or your subscrip- 
tion money will be returned any time you say so. A remittance of only fifty 
cents will bring it to you for a whois year—26 issues. Address 


FARM AND FIRESIDE, Springfield, Ohio 
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Fountain Beverage 


Welch’s is not a manufac- 
tured drink. 
It it not a make-believe, but 


is Nature’s own combination 
of healthful and delicious fruit 
acids and sweetness, just as they 
have been brought to perfection 
in the skin of the grape. 


Welch's 


"t^e National IDrin&^ 


Thirst-quenching, cooling, satis- 
fying—beneficial to old or young. 
Order a Welch Rickey (with lime 
juice), Welch Phosphate—or just 
plain Welch’s at the fountain. 
Be sure you get Welch’s. Then 
you are certain of the purity and 
high quality. 


Gel the Welch habit 


It's one that won't get you 
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The Welch rae Juice Co. 


Westfield, N. Y 


| to come out, can you? 


The American Magazine 


=> | The tenants of the bars were grumbling, 


but happily he was getting money from 
them. 

The following day was Saturday. It 
rained—a succession. of thunderstorms. 


| The morning and the evening perform- 


ances together sixty-eight 


produced 
pounds. 


“Well,” said Mr. Marrier, “in this 
kind of weathah you can't expect people 
Besides, this 
cursed week-ending habit—” 

Which conclusions did not materially 
modify the harsh fact that Edward Henry 
was losing over thirty pounds a day—or 
at the rate of over ten thousand pounds 
a year. 

He spent Sunday between his hotel and 
his sab. chiefly in reiterating to himself 
that Monday began a new week and that 
something would have to occur on Mon- 
day. 

Something did occur. 

Carlo Trent lounged into the office 
early. The man was forever being drawn 
to the theater as by an invisible but 
powerful elastic cord. The papers had 
a worse attack than ever of abel Joy, 
for she had been convicted of transgres- 
sion in a Chicago court of law, but a 
tremendous lawyer from St. Louis had 
loomed over Chicago and, having exam- 


, ined the documents in the case, was hope- 


| “Isobel,” 





ful of getting the conviction. quashed. 
He had discovered that in one and the 
same document “Isabel” had been spelt 
and, worse, Illinois had been 
deprived by a careless clerk of one of its 
“Ts.” He was sure that by proving these 
grave irregularities in. American justice 
he could win on appeal. 

Edward Henry glanced up from the 
newspaper. He had been inspired. 

“T say, Tene he remarked, without 


any warnin 9r epausien, ou're not 
lookin ata l well. I want a change my- 
self. I’ve a good mind to take you for 


a sea voyage. 
“Oh!” grumbled Trent. “I can’t af- 
ford sea voyages.” 
“I can!” said Edward Henry. “And 
I shouldn’t dream of letting it cost you 
a penny. I’m not a philanthropist, but 
I base as well as anybody that it will 


| pay us managers to keep you in health.” 


“You’re not going to take the play 

off?” Trent demanded suspiciously. 
“Certainly not!" said dward Henry. 

“What sort of a sea voya 

* Well—what price the A Medo? Been 
to New York? Neither have I! 
Let's go. Just for the trip. It'll do us 
good." 

“You don't mean it!" murmured the 
greatest dramatic poet, who had never 
voyaged farther than the Isle of Wight. 
His eyeglass swung to and fro. 


Edward Henry feigned to resent this | 


remark. 


“Of course I mean it. Do you take me 


for a blooming gas-bag?” He rose. 
“Marrier!” Then more loudly: “ Mar- 
rier!” Mr. Marrier entered. “Do you 


know about the sailings to New York?” 
“Rather!” said Mr. Marrier, beaming. 

After all he was a most precious aid. 
“We may be able to arrange for a pro- 

duction in New York," said Edward 


' Henry to Carlo mysteriously. 


Mr. Marrier gazed at one and then at 
the other, puzzled. 
(To be continued) 

















PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE 





Pebeco Givesa “7% 
Winning Smile 


because it makes 
the teeth beauti- 
ful and keeps 
them sound and 
proof against 
decay. 

Pebeco does more : 
for you than any 
ordinary dentifrice. 
Besidescleaning and 
whitening the teeth, 
it overcomes the 
mouth-acids that 
cause 95 % —so den- 
tists say—of tooth 
decay. 

By making these 
acids harmless, 
Pebeco protects the 
enamel of the tooth, 
which prevents the 
decay-germs from 
penetrating the soft 
interior and pre- 
servesthetooth from 
cavities and destruc- T 



























tion. 
Send for FREE 
10-1 Day T Trial Tube Tube & 


and Acid Test. Papers 


and prove Pebeco's perfection by actual 
test. More than a toilet article, it origi- 
nated in the hygienic laboratories of P. 
Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, Germany. 
Sold everywhere in extra large tubes. 
Very economical. 


LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists 


110 William St. New York 
Producers of Lehn & Fink's Riveris Talcum 
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Frohman's 

Empire Theatre 
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For Catalog 1d Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 









cocoa 


It's Food—and Drink 


This delightful beverage—so 
satisfying, fragrant and "tasty" 
is a real food, brimful of nour- 
ishment, invigorating, healthful. 
So easy to prepare, too. 
You will like this cocoa. Try it. 
Free Sample Prepaid. Address Dept. L 
Sold by Good Grocers A V 


46 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK A 
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“Ilow I Love 
to ‘Evinrude 


799 


MOTOR BOATING 
WITH A ROWBOAT 


AS one glides through the soft ripples 

of the river’s shallows or across the 
moonlit bay in a rowboat propelled by 
a gently purring motor, one realizes 
that motor boating in a motor-driven 
rowboat by means of the 


E = 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR 

is the acme of summer pleasures This motor 
will attach to any rowboat round or flat bot- 
tom, in one minute and will drive it eight 
miles an hour; is adjustable to rowboats of 
all sizes and angles of stern, is vibrationless 
and clean to handle and so simple to operate 
that, with it women and children mav enjoy 
the pleasures of motorboating The pro- 
peller is weedless. 


It Has Been Adopted 
By Five Governments 


and there are thousands in use. It is guar- 
antced by the largest sole manufacturers of 

rtable rowboat motors in the world and 

built with the same care as the finest auto 
mobile engine It is not costly and offers 
new pleasures to those who visit any body 
of water. 

Reautifully Illustrated Catalog Will be 
Mailed Upon Request. 


Evinrude Motor Company 
203 F St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York City Show Rooms: 
Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
30Church St.. New York. 
California Show Rooms: 
423 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Senttle Representatives: 
Woodhouse Gasoline 
Engine Co., 
62-64 Marion Street. 











. Farming has the biggest, 
National Farm Paper broadest nnd most impor- 
tant industrial and commercial problems of the time, You will 
find these things discussed ina clear, vigorous way in Farm and 
Fireside. the National Farm Paper Published every other Satur- 
day. Sample copy free. Trial subscription price, one year for 
fifty cents. Order To-day. Farm and Fireside, Springfield, 0. 


BECOME A NURSE 


**No nurse can afford to be without the course.'" 
— Martha E. Bare, Harper, Kan. (portrait). 





UR METHOD OF 

TRAINING by corre- 
spondence and home practice 
has enabled thousands of wom- 
en, with and without experi- 
ence, to earn $10 to $25 a 
week as nurses. Send for a copy 
of "How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book exp'aining 
method; 248 pages with in- 
tensely interesting experiences 
by our graduates. 





Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent 
free to all inquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 Main St. Twelfth Year Jamestown, N. Y. | 
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Readers’ Letters, 
Comments and 
Confessions 





From One Who Has Worked With 
Boys for 38 Years 





I was much interested in reading the 
article in the April AMERICAN entitled 
“What My Boy Knows." I have been 
engaged in work with boys, in boys’ 
clubs, and other organized and personal 
work for their welfare now for thirty- 
eight years more or less. I had a boys’ 
club which, I think, is the oldest in the 
world, here in New Haven when I was a 
senior in Yale in 1874. This is a very 
long while ago. 

These boys that I have had the most 
to do with have been mostly boys born 
and brought up in the city, although, of 
course, a certain per cent. of them have 
been boys who have moved into the city 
from the country. Hence the statement 
was of unusual interest to me in which 
your writer said in substance that it was 
practically impossible for a boy to grow 
up in a city and be clean and broad 
minded, and that if he did not go wrong 
very decidedly it was due to luck chiefly. 
To one who has been at this business 
so long as I, this is a very striking state- 
ment, and I have asked myself whether 
it is true or not. The statement has in 
it, I believe, a large element of truth, but 
plenty of boys in our cities who are full 
of real life differentiate between the good 
stuff and the bad stuff. My opinion is, 
as a boy who was brought up in a country 
village, that there is fully as great danger 
to-day in the small community to a boy 
as in the city. 

I was especially interested that he won 
the boy who was far on the way in the 
wrong direction to a right way of think- 
ing by giving him a fair chance to see the 
good and then comparing it with the 
evil. It is a course that will win nine 
times out of ten. He did this work with 
his boy, too, while he was still in the 
city, and the fact that he could easily 
get him up next to the evil by way of 
contrast was evidently of considerable 
value in his securing the result he was 
after. 

George is, at the point where the story 


closes, a far stronger boy than Fred. He | 


knows more and is reenforced mightily 


against enticements to evil, and the | 


chances are that George will outdistance 
Fred miles and miles in his life-work. I 
can see no reason whatever for his moving 
to the country. 

Another thought in my mind is about 
that per cent. of boys, either city or 


country boys, who do not get the oppor- | 
tunity for training that George had from | È 





Do You Want 
A Trained Man's 
Position? 


ig 


The trained man is the 
man in touch with the chief. 
He is also first in line for pro- 
motion. 
be the man *in 


It is all a matter of 
the right knowledge 


You can 
front." 
having 


that will put you ahead of the 


other fellow. 


“But it is too late" you say. 
“My age is against me; I have 
long hours. My schooling is 
limited; my income small." 


Then You are the very man 
the International Correspond- 
ence Schools can help. 


For over 21 years the I. C. S. 
has been training men for 
better positions. 


No matter how old you are, 
how little time you have or 
what your education — the 
I. C. S. can train you in your 
own home to become an ex- 
pert in some particular line of 
work. 

Mark and Mail the at- 
tached coupon NOW. It 
places you under no obliga- 
tion and brings you all the 
information as to how the I.C.S. 
can make you a trained man. 








Box 911, SCRANTON, PA. | 


Explain, withoutfurtherobligation on my part, how 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X. 


Civil Service | 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering and Sign Painting 
Advertising 
Commercial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Runnin: 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher 3 


Agriculture F | 
l 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
^. Lighting Supt. 





l 

l "elephone Expert 

| Architect 
Building Contractor 

| Architeetaral Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 

| Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanieal Draftsman 

| Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 

|] Plombing & Steam Fitting 


Gas Engines 


Chemist German 


| Name 





1 Present Occupation 





Street and No. 





= = State 








Bon Ami is 


wonderful for 
white shoes 


The whiteness you get 
with Bon Ami is the origi- 
nal whiteness. It makes 
them look like new shoes. 
None of the unclean, pasty, 
painted-over effect given 
by the special whitening 
compounds. 


Bon . 
Ami 


Equally good on white 
buck-skin or canvas. 


Simply scrub them with 
a damp brush (or cloth) 


and Bon Ami. That dis- 
solves grass stains and 
takes off mud and grime. 
Let them dry (preferably 


on shoe trees) and then 
brush away the dried soap, 
and presto—the shoes are 
white. 
THE BON AMI CO., NEW YORK 
X^ 
D. 
TA x 
N 
"THasnt | X 
scratched \ 
yet!” j 
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| his father. Suppose there were thirty 
lor forty per cent. of these boys. They 
| are those from whom are recruited the 
men who are a curse and a menace to 


" society, gangsters, white slavers, and 


criminals of one sort or another. 

Would they vield to influences of the 
right sort the same as George did? 

I am sure they would. 

This story, true or not, is a big word 
| for environment. 

It follows as sure as twice two is four 
that these boys, who are doomed because 
they do not get the chance, are getting 
the worst kind of a raw deal. We are 
| giving all sorts of attention to curing 


"diseases, prolonging life, making it more 


comfortable for prisoners, but what 
actually is being done worth while to 
give des boys, the criminals of to- 
morrow, the chances that George had? 
Mighty little. 

I think if I have ever seen a story which 
| emphasizes what could be done for such 
| youngsters, it is this story in the April 
AMERICAN. I am pleased to see you 
| touching upon this subject. It is a big 
one all right, and if it would be done the 
way it ought to be done, it would make 
a department in a magazine like yours 
that would gain it a lot of new readers, 
and be a work a thousand times worth 
while. JOHN C. COLLINS. 

National Secretary- Executive of “The 

Friend of Boys,” Inc. 

P. S.—By the way, your new form is 
all right, and you are certainly turning 
out a first-class magazine. You are a 
sure big winner if you keep it up. 

Je c. 








Habit 





If Kipling had sent you a thousand- 
word poem, or if Arnold Bennett had 
sent you a thousand-word paragraph, you 
would have been warranted as a business 
proposition in paying a thousand dollars 
or more for the contribution. But the 
little human document of Thomas Har- 
ding, on pages 90 and 92 of the March 
number, and for which you probably 

aid ten dollars, is worth a hundred times 
its price. Whether Mr. Harding knows 
it or not, his “ practice" is worth a ton of 
theory. He puts into simple and con- 
vincing language the whole philosophy 
of William James's chapter on “Habit.” 
He shows that there is within each of us 
the possibility of reforming, and above 
all (and here is his contribution) he shows 
us how to reform; not by praying; not by 
looking for a power not ourselves to sus- 
tain us; not by deceiving ourselves that 
there is no evil in the world; not by hoping 
for reward beyond, nor through fear or 
punishment hereafter; but by recog- 
| nizing that the power is within ourselves 
and that we owe it to our self-respect to 
be the best possible. And his method, 
simple as it sounds, is a summary of all 
the psychologists can tell us of the form- 
ing or breaking of habits. It is the last 
word; it is the only word. 

I would suggest that the letter be re- 
printed on a simple sheet, in beautiful 
type, with appropriate border, and dis- 
tributed in some way to encourage, 
hearten, stimulate the rest of us who, 
whether slaves to drink or to some other 








Pattern 


This pattern has achieved 
marked popularity. The 
delicate lines of ornamen- 
tation result in a design of 
beauty and simplicity that 
is combined with strength 


and durability. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


is made in the heaviest 
grade of silver plate, 
backed with an unqualified 
guarantee made possible by 
an actual test of over 65 
years Sold by leading 
dealers. Send for 
catalogue “F-30" 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 


Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Company 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


Naw YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


CHICAGO 


The World's Largest Makers 
of Sterling Silver and Plate, 








The Embroidery Book 


VOLUME V. 
By Evelyn Parsons 















A fully illustrated catalogue of original 
and easily made designs for the woman who 
embroiders. 

In The Embroidery Book you will find: 


Collar-and-Cuff Sets in Batiste, Pique and 
Linen; Shirtwaists for Wear with Tailored Suits; 
Smart Summer Frocks and Coats and Hats; 
Becoming Boudoir Caps and Negligees: Lovely 
Underwear in New Styles; Frocks and Frills 
for Little Girls; A Complete Wardrobe for 
Baby; Centerpieces, Doilies and Towels; Punch 
Work and How to Make It; Cushions and Run- 
ners in Rich Colors; Embroidered Gifts for Men 
and Girls; Ever so Many Fascinating Bags. 


The Price of the Embroidery Book is Ten Cents. 
Order from 
Embroidery Department 


Woman’s Home Companion 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















Something she ^ 
can use every 
day in her new 
home, and cause 
her to keep you 
in kindly re- 
^ membrance. 
A complete table set of 


Heisey's $ Glassware 


can be purchased for the 
same amount you would 
pay for some less 
acceptable gift. gg 
You will find our book 
helpful in making 
selections. Write for it. 


A. H. Heisey & Co. 


Dept. 45 Newark, Ohio 
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A Piedmont 

Southern Red Cedar 
Chest protects furs, wool 
plumes from moths, mice, 
Fine wed 

Write for 64-page finely illustrated catalog prices, 

and book, ‘‘Story of Red Cedar." Write today. Frt. prepaid. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 196, Statesville, N.C. 








Days' 
Free Trial 
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habit, are nevertheless slaves, who want 
freedom but know not how to attain it. 


University of Chicago. 
A Minister Likes Brand Whitlock 


A friend handed me a copy of the 
February number. I read the article by 
Brand Whitlock, and immediately went 
out and bought the March number before 
I had finished the article. I was sure I 
had a new sermon for to-morrow evening, 
and though it is now 4 P. M., Saturday, I 
feel I must give that. The topic will 
be “A New Portrait of Christ.” I am 
stirred through. Ihave no outline,—per- 
haps there will be none,—but I have a 
clearer vision of a Christ in which hu- 
manity looms large in terms of Love, 
Mercy and Justice. 

Thank you, and God speed you. Such 
articles will make your magazine Ameri- 
can in the highest sense of the word. 

SHERIDAN F. WOOD. 
Pastor of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Grayson—the True American 


We have just left David Grayson 
swinging off down the clay lane toward 
the big road, pack on his back and the 
tune of “Money Musk" running along 
beside him.. It was a fine close for a 
bright, sunny, happy Easter. David 
Grayson is always good company along 
the friendly road of every-day life, but 
to-night he was like an old friend who 
had dropped in for a visit and a tune or 
two on his tin whistle. Wish David would 
come this way every evening and tell us 
his homely home logic—just like a fellow 
thinks when he is hitting the ball. There 
is a little chap due this way before David 
comes many more times, and he is hear- 
ing about the Friendly Road from the 
friendliest writer in the world—which is 
America. It’s fine fun reading David’s 
confidences of every-day doings out loud, 
and while there may be no Dr. in front 
of David Grayson’s name, he is worth a 
world of eugenics with his wholesome 
wisdom of the open road. 

This is not a reason why we think that 
Tue American is by far the best of the 
magazines. It’s just the why of the fact 
that we like it so much, and we wish you, 
the soul of THE AMERICAN, to know a 
little of what we feel toward you and 
your magazine. Emma McChesney is 
great medicine, and Edna Ferber ought 
to be ashamed to let her waste her time 
on little town buyers of Featherlooms. 
And old Doc Dunne—sure cure for the 
blue devils—need not hide behind the 
Interpreter’s House, for we have his num- 
ber. Your letters are almost as friendly 
as our friend with the pack. But things 
travel in circles, and they come back to 
nature and Grayson. He is the spirit 
of THe AMERICAN because he is the true 
American. 

A MEMBER OF THE FRIENDLY ROAD 
FAMILY AND HIS FAMILY. 

P. S.—The new form is great for read- 
ing in bed—don't tire one’s arm and give 
it reader's cramp. 





Mrs. Thrifty Says: 


Contentment is One of the 
Worst Things in the World 


The kind of contentment 
that kills ambition, destroys 
progress. Don’t be con- § 
tented with wornandshabby | 
furniture, when witha brush 
and a can of JAP-A-LAC 
you can so easily make old 
furniture new and beautiful. 


Be sure to use JAP-A- 
LAC. You can paint with 


paint, but you can JAP-A- 
LAC with JAP-A-LAC only, 
and youcan't expect JAP-A- 
LAC results with anything 
that is not JAP-A-LAC. 


JE 


Money Back 
If Not Satisfied 


Newness follows the brush. 
JAP-A-LAC is made in 21 
colors and Natural (Clear) 
in all sizes from 10c cans 
up. Let us send you our 
booklet, “The Home Beau- 
tifer." It tells the thrifty 
housewife how to keep her 
house beautiful. 





Factories: 
Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 


Branches: 


New York Chicago London Bj 
Makers of Glidden's Green Label Var- & 


nishes, White Enamels, Endurance 
(Mission) Wood Stains, Waterproof 
Flat WallFinishes and Cement Coatings. 








James Montgomery Flagg 
in Words and Pictures 





SPOULD SRY SO! 


Aa From Gibson 
| To Goldberg 
Asp deem 


HIS month I have imagined I am an Art Editor— what temerity!—-and have 
asked (?) several of our most popular illustrators to make a drawing expressing their idea 
of “Love Me—Love My Dog." And here is what I also imagined would be the result. 


Note to the Illustrators: Will you have the apologies sent to your homes or will you call for them? 


Mm se SN RON 


uen 


SAS 


H 





C. D. Gibson has a fountain pen-—hence the Shredded Wheat effect 











The purpose of this competition is 
to secure original paintings so skil- 
‘fully executed that they will express 
certain human experiences and send 
them clearly to the mind of any ob- 
server. 

Preliminary color sketches are ex- 
pected. 

The judges select six of the most 
promising and notify the six artists 
who can then finish in oil. 

The principal figures to be not less 
than one-third life size. 

When the six finished paintings 
have been passed upon by the judges, 
the artist accorded first prize will re- 
ceive a purse of $2000.00 gold. Each 
of two others will receive second 
prizes of $500.00 gold. The remain- 
ing three pictures will be returned to 
their owners. 


Ownership in each of the accepted 
pictures will be transferred to me 
and they will be hung in my collec- 
tion at Battle Creek. Plainly printed 
rules governing the contest will be 
furnished by mail on request. 

Each artist should thoroughly con- 
sider the subject, and absorb the 
facts in order to produce a great 
work combining realism and art with 
such skill that the finished picture 
will tell the story of three servants 
who appear in many men’s lives, and 
who might be valuable if used only 
as servants in time of need, but from 
amiliarity become tyrannous and 
cruel masters. 


They gain a power that seems hyp- 


notic, under which the employer ap- 
pears powerless to dismiss them 
even when their smiling faces and 
alluring promises are later followed 
by demoniacal grins of contempt as 
they rob him of health, power to 
properly conduct his affairs, and fre- 
quently humiliate him before others. 

Carefully observe the men you 
know, and perhaps study yourself 
and your acquaintance with these 
three servants, TOBACCO, ALCO- 
HOL and COFFEE. 

It will prove a most interesting 
occupation if conducted without 
prejudice either way. (The writer 
has “enjoyed” some personal expe- 
rience.) 

Start with the premise that each 
one is a well known drug, two of 
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Three Purses of Gold 


$2000.00—$500.00—$500.00 to successful Artists painting a great subject, 
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“Dangerous Servants” 


them of importance in certain con- 
ditions of human disease, when ad- 
ministered by a skilful physician. 
Hence at such rare times, and when 
under control these servants are 
useful. But drugs are intended to 
combat disease and their use other- 
wise is resented by Nature. 

Certain punishment in some form 
or other, light or heavy, sooner or 
later is sure to follow continued use. 

Frequently men assert, "they don't 
hurt me.” Let us most earnestly 
wish they never would, for most 
men of that mind can't dismiss these 
domineering servants. 

By watching men who are now 
being ruled, it will be observed that 
they use the Whiskey, Tobacco, or 
Coffee in a search for nerve rest and 


happiness. 

Think it over carefully and see 
how close you come to that con- 
clusion. 

Now suppose that no harm to the 
body, mind, business or friends re- 
sulted from a man's keeping well 
drugged day by day, certainly no 
one could then object. But when 
the final breakdown of the nervous 
system shows itself in weakened 
heart, or failure of some other 
organs, caused by the lack of nerv- 
ous power to properly operate them, 
then we realize that the daily intro- 
duction of the drug was permitted 
by Nature under mild protest at first, 
but a rigid accounting demanded 
later on. 

So long, however, as the user of 
drugs harbors the belief that they 
bring him happiness he will stick to 
them. 

A man, in a supreme effort to rid 
himself of the whiskey habit, may 
go to some cure and be helped, but 
whenever he again believes that 
whiskey will bring him happiness 
and forgets the hurts and humilia- 


tion, he will go back to it. 

So with the man dominated by 
Coffee or Tobacco. When he runs 
for a car and his "Coffee heart" or 


. "Tobacco heart" fails him and sud- 


den death looks possible, or when 
some other ugly symptoms appear, 
he may break the hypnotic spell for 
a time, but go back some day when 


he is better and thinks a little of his 
pet drug would make him happy. 
Once he shakes himself entirely free 
from the hypnotic spell and fixes his 
mind steadíast on the fact that 
health, strength of muscle and mind, 
power to do things and win and hold 
position, bring happiness, and when 
he remembers that haven of rest, the 
peaceful sleep of an undrugged body, 
he will never go back for he knows 
the falsehood behind the promises of 
the servant who abused him so 
cruelly. 

That's the story. It will not be 
believed by the man still in the hyp- 
notic dream of "drug happiness" un- 
til some day Old Mother Nature, 
tired of mild protests, will give him 
a sound trouncing and, with blink- 
ing eyes and returning conscious- 
ness, he will begin to wonder if the 
story isn't true after all. 

It seems, at first thought, a pity 
that Nature will not allow tired and 
worried mankind a surcease from 
weariness by drugging and not de- 
mand the wretched bill, but Nature's 
law is fixed and finally man comes 
into the knowledge that only real 
peace and happiness is enjoyed by a 
clean, clear mind operating in har- 
mony with a perfect and undrugged 
body. 

Get that great fact clearly into 
your consciousness. 

There will doubtless be a variety 
of ideas as to the most effective way 
to tell the story with a brush. 

The ingenuity of each artist will 
have full play. 

Each servant should depict in 
some manner one of the drugs and 
be shown with a beautiful, alluring 
face, also some hint of an unhealthy 
body, possibly with a partly hidden 
dagger. In some way tell the story 
of deceit, the fascinating promises 
of rest and peace to be redeemed in 
pain and distress. 

“Theres a Reason” for the pic- 
ture; let the reason show forth in it. 

All preliminary sketches must be 
presented before July rst, 1913, and 
the finished pictures before Sept. 
ISth, 1913. 

Artists who may be interested can 
address the undersigned at Battle 
Creek, Mich. C. W. Posr. 
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Orson Lowell is really in the furniture busin 
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Harrison Fisher knows what the SS E 
Tired Business Man likes 





Who are the most famous play- 
fellows in the world? The 
Kewpies! What do they do? 
They appear with verses and 
pictures by Rose O’Neill in the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


€« They are all in color and 
have both fronts and backs 
so that you can cut them out 
and paste them together and 
have the best friends that any 
little boy or girl could wish for. 


q Be sure to see the Kewpies 
in the June Companion. They 
have come to capture the heart 
of every mother and child. 


q To all little folks they are the 
embodiment of cheerfulness and 
helpfulness—the spirit of Wom- 
an's Home Companion. They 
help children have fun just as 
other pagesin the Woman's Home 
Companion for June help grown- 
ups in equally important matters 
such as housekeeping, gardening, 
pienicking, camping. 


@ Onesubjectof unusual interest 
for June appears on page 18, 
where Anne McCall has a won- 
derful TowerRoom talk whichshe 
calls “A Wedding in the House." 
In it she speaks her heart to the 
heart of all girls who are pre- 
paring for the Wedding Day. 
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The Kewpie Spirit 


In WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 


@ For June Wedding 
Breakfasts the Kew- 
pies point with pride 
tothesuggestions that 
Fannie Merritt Farm- 
er makes. People are 
often puzzled by this 

© problem of wedding 
breakfasts, so the Companion 
Kewpies are delighted to offer 
you the services of “the best 
cook in the world.” 


@ You are fond of picnics and 
camping? Then turn to the 
article on “Good things to eat 





in camp," “What to cook” and 
“How to cook it." Note the 
recipes on tempting ham and 
chicken dishes, and refer to the 
page on handy things for picnic 
and camp. The Kewpies wish 
to assure you that these articles 
are all written by experts. 


@ In the way of stories 
the Kewpies of course do 
not need to tell you that 
the Companion is famous 
for its fiction. 























For Better Babies, Better Food, Better Homes 

For Kewpies and Kewpie Kutouts for Children 

For Ideas about Clothes, Cooking and Camps 

For Brides and their Weddings, for Vacations and Good Stories, 
for June Days and your Garden, get the 


JUNE 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
15ca copy NOW—at all news-stands. 








Q In June “The Heart’s 
Country” enters the second 
instalment of the life of 
lovely Ellen Payne, told 
with rare humor and tender 
sympathy by Mary Heaton 
Vorse. 


@ Five short stories included in 
this issue are: 


“THE RED HEAD," BY GRACE 8. RICH- 
MOND, ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. D. KOER- 
NER; “LUCY’S HIPPOPOTAMUS," BY 
MARIE MANNING, ILLUSTRATED BY MAY 
WILSON PRESTON; "BUILDING BLOCKS," 
BY HELEN PECK, ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM VAN DRESSER; ''DESPERATE 
MEASURES," BY FREDERICK M. SMITH, 
ILLUSTRATED BY BAYARD JONES; “THE 
CURE," BY E. W. JAMESON, ILLUSTRATED 
BY C. H. TAFFS. 

Q The Kewpies will now take 
you into the garden. They know 
that no satisfaction is so real as 
that of working in your own 
garden. So there are two splen- 
didly written articles in the June 
number of Woman's Home Com- 
panion. One deals with flowers 
and the other with the cost of 
the garden and its upkeep. Make 
your garden one of the very best 


features of your summer life. 


€ Finally, say the Kewpies, re- 
member ‘Better Babies." Read 
what Oregon is doing for “Better 
Babies"—and how the idea is 
spreading rapidly across the 
country. The Woman’s Home 
Companion is helping— 
with stories and pictures 
and with prizes of $100 in 
gold for the prize-winning 
“Better Babies" in each 
state. 
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~. Worth Owning 


Edna Ferber’s 


ROAST BEEF 
MEDIUM 


The Churchman says: “Emma 
McChesney is one of the very few 
distinct and striking characters in 
contemporary fiction.” 

But why praise her for American 
readers? Here is her whole story— 
all Miss Ferber has written about 
her. Introduce her to your best 
friends, and keep her where you can 
get at her. She's good for a long- 
time friendship. 27 Illus. by James Mont 
gomery Flagg. $1.20 net; postpaid $1.30. 






















Owen Johnson’s 


THE 
SIXTY-FIRST 
SECOND 


“A detective story de luxe and a 
super-society novel in one... the 
intensest study that has yet been 
made of the modern New York high 
society, with its mixture of financial 
struggle and passionate though sup- 
pressed drama and tragedy of the 
heart... . The women of this novel 
will arouse as much interest and dis- 
cussion as any characters of modern 
fiction for along time past."— New 
York Times. lilus.by Wenzell. $1.35 net; 
postpaid $1.47. 








(3. 


May Wilson Preston’s—It looks easy, but isn't 


——— má: 


Agi duet 













Olive Higgins Prouty's 


BOBBIE, 
GENERAL MANAGER 


“You'll like Bobbie; if you don't, 
you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self. "—N. Y. American. 

One of those rare homely novels, 
not glittering and clap-trap, but 
about genuine people,—the kind we 
all are. This story of Bobbie and 
her family is "sweet as the books by 
Miss Alcott, but has more force than 
‘Little Women'."— Lexington Herald. 
$1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 


Alfred Noyes’ 


TALES of the MER- 
MAID TAVERN 


Narrative poems about which 
Clayton Hamilton writes: “Not 
since the Elizabethan age itself has 
the whole soul of Shakespearian 
England received such eager and 
vigorous expression." 
$1.35 net; postpaid $147. 



























Ellen Yale Stevens’ 


A GUIDE to the 
MONTESSORI METHOD 
A full interpretation for American 


mothers and teachers. 
$1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. 
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FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 





A. B. Wenzell’s models haven’t anything but evening clothes—poor things! 
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Goldberg—the guy that put the Merry in America 





A house paint that 
has made good 
for 47 years 


It comes ready to apply, 
spreads easily, holds its 
color, wears as if it were 
part of the house itself. 
S W P is but one of the 
many Sherwin-Williams 
Paints and Varnishes for the 
decoration and preservation 
of the home, shown in our 


Portfolio of Plans for 
Home Decoration 


This portfolio contains twenty plates in 
full colors showing ideal color schemes 
for the home, both outside and in. It 
tells what finishes to use, covering every 
point of home decoration, from the treat- 
ment of the roof to the smallest detail 
of wall finish and furniture. It is de- 
cidedly worth sending for—and it is free. 


Visit our Decorative Departments: 


116 West 32nd St., bet. 6th and 7th Aves., N. Y. City 
610 Canal Road, N. W.. Cleveland, Ohio 

and 1101 People's Gas Building, Chicago 

Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Addressallinquiries toThe Sherwin-WilliamsCo. 
610 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 








In the Interpreters House 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they 


came to the door they heard a great talk in the house [BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS] 





Y WAY of intermezzo for our 
weighty discussions of the police, 
and other practical problems of 
city administration, our talk took 

an abstract and philosophical turn into 
the psychology of “ belonging"—the tend- 
ency that groups men into parties, polit- 
ical and otherwise, and sets them whirling 
like a pinwheel around the pivot of a fixed 
opinion. We talked about the determin- 
ing factors in life that 
Man's Tendency make one man a Re- 
to bea ublican, another a 
Pinwheel Prohibitienitt. an- 
other a Socialist, and 
so on; and the curious pressure of public 
opinion that seems to insist on every man 
taking on some outward and visible alli- 
ance or classification of the kind. We had 
barely touched on this latter topic when 
the Observer posed us with the question: 
“What about the liberal?” 
“Unhappiest of men!” said the Poet. 
“He is in Coventry for life. Think what 
a price to pay for a habit of mind! But 
that is his history since the world began, 
and to-day it is just the same with him 
as it ever was. In our precious modern 
social order that we think is so wonder- 
fully improved (and it is), here is the 
liberal still cast in the same old tragic 
róle of a Bedouin among house dwellers. 
He has no intellectual or spiritual home. 
He finds agreements everywhere, gives 
his sympathy and encouragement every- 
where, Dit abides nowhere. He moves 
from group to group, continually passing 
onward, failing apparently in some essen- 
tial capacity for belonging. ; 
“Thus everyone looks at him as the 
Yankee: housewife looks at an unlabeled 


fruit-jar. I hasten to add it is not only 

the stand-patters who 
The Sad Case have him under sus- 
of the Liberal picion. In this re- 


spect you'll find the 
progressive and radical groups as tidy- 
minded as the conservative. They insist 
that even one’s irregularity must be viséd 
regular. If the liberal could register as 
a Socialist, Single-taxer, Suffragist, or 
what not, he would be duly ranged and 
respectable, furnished with negotiable 
grips, signs and shibboleths, and the deep 
human passion for classification, for label- 
ing everything and everybody in the 
world, would be satished. But the liberal 
never qualifies for even a probationer’s 
standing in any of these groups and align- 
ments. He isa little of all but not wholly 
of any.” 


THES the Philosopher was reminded 

how this historic plight of the liberal 
was manifest at the last election. The 
mere matter of his vote—he said—is neg- 
liable. A vote is but the expression of 
broad preferences, and generally so under- 
stood. At worst, it only commits one to 
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the least among evils, and at best, to 
persons and policies that one approves 
only in part. Like tooth-pulling, there- 
fore, this quadrennial wrench to the liberal 
conscience is soon over. But everyone has 
some spark of desire for real self-expres- 
sion in public affairs, even as everyone 
has some influence, however obscure and 
limited, that he would like to have felt. 
Where, among all the parties afield in the 
last campaign, that chaos of unsound 
causes and rancorous temper, could the 
liberal find a real refuge, an opportunity 
for congenial self-expression? 

“What’s the matter with the Social- 
ists?" inquired the Cynic. 

"Very well," the Philosopher said. 
“The liberal frankly and fully believes 
in most of the practical policies of the 
Socialists. They commend themselves 
to the best sense and reason of the mind. 
Why should not production be for use 
and not for profit? Why should not the 
State own and operate its public utilities? 
Why should not our cities go into the 
real estate, transportation, terminal, and 
other kinds of business, as the Con- 
tinental cities do? Why, indeed, should 
each household have its separate heating 
plant, any more than its separate water 
supply? There is but one answer to 
these questions, because experience after 
the fact has shown that the Socialist’s 
ideas about them are sound. Appar- 
ently, once tried always used. 

“But now can the liberal be a philo- 
sophical or party Socialist? Can he 
really believe that he has found the ulti- 
mate social philosophy, the only sane 
and scientific solution. for our vexed 
problems? It is a big order, for one 
who has followed a few of the round- 
about ways by which Nature makes 
for perfection. But lumping that, the 
real rub comes when you remember 
that the moment the liberal accepts a 
party or sectarian title, he must accept 
the sectarian spirit that goes with it. He 
must assent to the 
inevitable party tem- 
per of exclusion; and 
this the liberal can 
never do. Socialism, indeed, particularly 
implies a divisive consciousness, a fixed 
state of conflict and hatred between 
classes of human beings; and this is 
wholly foreign to the liberal. The lib- 
eral is inclusive: he works by inclusion. 
He excludes nothing but exclusiveness, 
hates nothing but hatred, and is sectarian 
only against sectarianism. The liberal 
might accept the actual program of Social- 
ism entire, but he cannot be a Socialist 
as long as the spirit, the temper of Socialism 
remains what philosophically it must be." 


He is Inclusive 
Not Exclusive 


“THEN why not let him go over to 
T. R.?" rejoined the Cynic. 
“You have answered your own ques- 





tion by the form you give it,” the Phil- 
osopher said. “The Progressive Repub- 
licans offer the liberal many specific 
proposals that please and satisfy him— 
almost too many, one would say who had 
measured the power of inertia in collec- 
tive human thought. The liberal instinct 
is rather against such large explicitness. 
It dreads the reaction of non-fulfilment, 
of overspeeding and overstressing our 
social machinery. But do you think 
that T. R., any more than the Socialists, 
could use one who would not fight 
blindly on behalf of any convictions, even 
one’s own? Think of Chicago! Don’t 
you see, it is the acrid atmosphere of 
contention and exclusiveness that sur- 
rounds Progressivism which repels the 
liberal? This is not his native air. The 
Progressive movement commends itself 
by the power of great energy and inde- 
pendence and the desire for social better- 
ment. These are very admirable, and 
the liberal duly admires them. They are 
praiseworthy and he praises them. But 
it does not commend itself by that power 
which the liberal has learned to trust 
unreservedly as the final power in the uni- 
verse—the power of sweetness and light. 

“The old-line or conservative parties 
are a little more remote from the liberal, 
yet even in these he finds qualities and 

rinciples that claim his support. The 
Democrats have the excellences as well 
as the defects that usually inhere in a 
party of protest, or a ‘loyal Opposition,’ 
as che English say. The Republicans, 
too, still keep alive the venerable and 
pleasing tradition of a loose reading of 
the Constitution and a broad and active 
exercise of government. But as a Demo- 
crat or Republican, the sectarian spirit, 
the sheer stringency of partisanship, would 
involve the liberal in as many impossible 
loyalties as if he bloomed out a Socialist 
or a Progressive. 

“Hence it was, concluded the Phil- 
osopher, "that when the acrimonious 
campaign was over, certain liberals of 
my acquaintance voted early and often 
and then—tell ic not in Gath!—spent all 
election day and night at the Long Island 
seashore, watching the irresistible order 
of the tides, the glory of the sunset and 
the oncoming of the evening and the 
stars, thinking what a grand satire they 
all presented upon partisan dogma and 
ritual and similar littlenesses— 


.... musing on the little lives of men; 
And how they mar that little by their feuds. 


“RUT what would you say of the lib- 
eral's relation to fellowships that 

are not strictly political?” asked the Re- 
porter, turning to the Responsible Editor. 
“It seems to me the same analysis 
holds," replied the Responsible Editor. 
“The liberal may, for ED: believe in 
the single tax as hrmlyas the Physiocrats or 
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Premoette Jr. 


A remarkable little camera with which anyone can 
make excellent pictures. Made of aluminum, and folds 
so small that it will easily go into even a boy's pocket or 
a lady’s hand-bag. 

Beautifully finished and fitted with tested meniscus lens 
and Ball Bearing automatic shutter of great accuracy. 

Loads in daylight with 12 exposure Premo Film Packs 
and is so simple to use that you can start right in and 
make good pictures without any previous experience. 

An excellent camera for your vacation—amply efficient 
for all-around, every day work. 

The illustration shows the Premoette Jr. No. 1, for 214 x 314 pic- 
tures. There is also a similar camera for 215 x4l4 pictures — the 
Premoette Jr. No. 1A. Price, $8.00. 

Get the New Premo Catalogue 


It describes these and many other Premos, as well as the Premo 
Film Pack and tank developing system. Free at the dealer's, or 
postpaid to any address on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 


LECHETITITEIT NESA LA AECT 


ACTUATE TT AUAA ALANAS ATOMS AS ATT EO 


Just a trifle larger than 


the picture it makes 


Ne L E S L D 


and costs but 


$5.20 





From a Premoette Jr. No. 1 
Negative (Actual Size) 
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bs Residence of Mrs. Mai Reardon, Wellesley, Mass. Mr. Clinton Noble, Bos- 
[eros and economically heated with a Pierce Ameri- 
can Steam Boiler and twenty-two radiators. 


_ You pay fora Pierce Heating Equipment 
but once. But what you pay buys— 


Y} ton, Mass., architect. 


—a big yearly fuel saving 
—clean, uniform, adequate heat 
—freedom from constant attendance The Pierce | 


and repairs ; American 
. . steam "er ol ie 
Two hundred thousand installations of sectional type. Also 


2 Boilers and 
Pilercezi [y 


—.  inall parts of the country, 
* in all kinds of buildings, 
'« support these statements. 
Pierce Boilers are made 
in so many styles and 
sizes that every heating 


ORA S 


problem may beefficiently requires. Heat Primer 
PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. were ol n Ie 

ter, as well as 
250 James St. Branches in all who paid too much 


Syracuse, New York 








FRENCH, GERMAN, 
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by the 


METHOD 


night or day, for minutes or hours at a time. 


you like. 


speak, rend and understand a new language 





Send fer interesting bo Mtt, par 








SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to Va dace nd it.to read 
it, towrite it, there is butone bestway. 


You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 


You must see it printed 
correctly till your eye knows 
it. 

You must talkit and write 


All this can be done best 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


Combined Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce us 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 


Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this inethod you can hear it as often as 


It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. Itis notexpensive—all members of the family | 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 


The method is highly endorsed and recommonded by well- 
known meni ners: of the faculties of the following universi- 


’s, T's, Winey Acadcar, 


of r free trial offer and terms 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2West 45th St., New York 








built for hot water. 


and economically met. | ees | 
Ask any competent steam- pecca 


[bo m about to bald. 


fitter to tell you about xem 
Pierce Boilers and give € 
you the cost to install the 
size and style your house Send for this 





f heat. lt's 
Principal Cities free: 
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Fi reproof Thief proof 
summer Cottage 


Here's the worry-proof cottage 
Absoluteiy fire-proof—all metal— 
no wood, Positively tight against wind 

























needs repair. No upkeep expense 
depreciates in value. Provides an impreg- 
nable protection against thieves or vandals 
Handsome, cool and comfortable. 


Pruden pee 


, Portable fireproof construction 


boat houses, pleti e shows, 
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METAL SHELTER CO. 
5.98 W. Water St, St Paul, Minn. 
CANADIAN METAL SHELTER 
CO., 709 MeIEntyre Bldg, 





Nothing 
else 


like it 











Henry George: but he cannot be a Single- 
taxer because he cannot adopt the sec- 
tarian attitude toward the very large 
number of people in the world who are 
not Single-taxers. He cannot diminish 

the number of points 
He Cannot Be of profitable contact 
Sectarian with his fellow men. 

He cannot reduce his 
opportunities for human understand- 
ing and sympathy; for these, as a rule, 
are apt to interest the liberal far more 
than the success of even the most ster- 
ling Dia aes The liberal cannot 
sacrifice his personal eye-to-eye view of 
other men for the sake of beholding 
them at the focus of a party lens.” 

“Well,” said the Cynic, “certainly 
these illustrations throw light on the 
liberal’s unhappy state. I think I see 
how it is. eing a sociable soul, he 
would like to join a group but he cannot 
behave award outsiders as his fellow par- 
tisans would want. He cannot get him- 
self into the genuinely sectarian state of 
mind. Is that it? If he joined the So- 
cialists, for instance, almost before he 
knew it he would be doubting the eterna! 
fixity of the class struggle, or inoinga a 
hand to the Single-taxers, or failin 
conscious superiority to some members 
of the capitalist class, and there he would 
be—automatically read out of the party. 
Is that your idea?” 


“I THINK so,” said the Responsible 

Editor. “ You may remember the old 
ecclesiastical maxim, ‘Out of the Church 
there is no salvation.’ This spirit has 
found its way into the practical credenda 


| of every sect or party that ever grew u 


around a set of opinions. Or if you haven’t 
pu Church history very pat, you at 
east recall what Franklin says p 

But the Responsible Editor did not 
recall it himself, so he went and got the 
book, and read to us as follows: 





The great affairs of the world, the wars, 
revolutions, etc., are carried on and effected 
by parties. 

The view of these parties is their present 
general interest, or what they take to be such. 

The different views of these different par- 
ties occasion all confusion. 

While a party is carrying on a general 
design, each man has his particular private 
interest in view. 

As soon as a party has gained its general 
point, each member becomes intent upon 
his particular interest; which, thwarting 
others, breaks the party into divisions and 
occasions more confusion. 

Few in public affairs act from a mere 
view of the good of their country. 

Fewer still in public affairs act with a 
view to the good of mankind. 


“ Nothing is more intolerable to the lib- 
eral,” continued the Responsible Editor, 
closing the Autobiography. “The mis- 
takes or ignorance, or even the perversity 
of other people, cannot set up in his bosom 
the feeling of aloofness, or perhaps it is 
more gentle to say the impersonal pre- 
cision of judgment that partisanship de- 
mands. Because he does not labor under 
the necessity of continually affirming any 
rigid program or stock policies, he is 
always finding in other men many admir- 
able qualities that the sectarian, by in- 
tense preoccupation with his ‘point of 


In the Interpreter's House 
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view’ does not permit himself to discover. 
Therefore the liberal cannot believe that 
these outsiders are entirely lost and con- 
demned because they fail to square with 
some sectarian test. The human quali- 

ties that claim his 
He Finds in All admiration unite the 
Qualities to liberal as closely with 


Admire a philosophical op- 

ponent as a philo- 
sophical ally. Imagine, for example, a 
liberal who is philosophically some 


impossible blend of all the opinions on 
the radical list—he would yet insist on 
being free to admire Mr. Taft for cer- 
tain very obvious qualities that appeal 
strongly to the liberal conscience and 


temper—and you know this would never 
do! à 


HERE the Poet ruefully owned up to 

a striking experience of the sectarian 
spirit, which up to this time he had never 
mentioned in the office. It appears that 
he lately met a Russian woman, who 
turned out to be a revolutionary just 
landed, and promptly put his foot in it 
by saying that he knew the governor of 
her home province in Russia, having met 
him at the Salso Maggiore last year, and 
found him a very pleasant and interesting 
acquaintance. The woman at once rose 
and stalked out of the room in silence, 
casting glances of frightful malignance 
at the poor Poet as she departed. 


NDER the circumstances this was a 

very human thing for her to do," said 
the Responsible Editor. “No one was 
to blame for the incident but the Poet, 
who showed an egregious lack of tact. 
But it is unquestionably a capital illus- 
tration in extenso of the sectarian spirit 
which. forbids any fellowship with the 
man of sin, his relations, friends, or ac- 
quaintances, unto the third and fourth 
generation. 

“You can see what is lost by it. No 
one has a more nearly automatic sense 
of democracy than the Poet. He was 
glad to break bread with the governor, 
and found him (as one usually does find 
on unofficial approach) a man far better 
than his job, far more simple and human 
and decent than the woman would ever 
believe. He was glad to meet the woman. 
She, too, was better than her job. But 
for his blunder she would have been agree- 
ably impressed and found plenty of sym- 
ad for her aims if not her methods. 

ven the faux pas was an error of demo- 
cratic simplicity—a mistake such as any 
child would make." (Here the Poet 
bowed his acknowledgments.) “But the 
sectarian spirit shut her off from the joy 
of discovering that even the Poet, let 
alone the governor, had at least the mak- 
ings of a democrat within him. And the 
same imperious spirit in any party, im- 
posed upon its members and expressed 
through them, effectively blocks the way 
to human understanding and sympathy 
and the exercise of a sincere charity." 


WE ARE aware that in our report of 

the foregoing conversation we have 
not made out a particularly striking case 
for the liberal, although our chief design 
in getting it on paper was to bolster up 
his standing with our radical friends. 
We have noticed that these are apt to be 
a little impatient with the liberal, calling 






















The Closet that 
Does Not Embarrass 


by Noisy Flushing 


The installation of a Siwelclo 
Closet means freedom from the 
noisy flushing of the old-style closet, 
which reaches every part of your 
home and always seems loudest 
when guests are present. A Siwelclo 
is valued in every home of refine- 
ment, not only because of its noise- 


it to be noiseless, but it also fulfills 
every sanitary requirement— perfect 
flushing, security against sewer gas, 
etc. 


Siwelclo Closets are made of Vitreous 
China, glazed at a temperature 1000 degrees 
higher than is possible with any other ma- 
terial. This makes a surface that actually 
repels dirt, like achina plate. Demonstrate 
this dirt-resisting quality by first trying to 
mark on a china plate, then on a kitchen 
utensil of white enameled iron. 


Trenton Potteries Co. Solid Porcelain 
and Vitreous China fixtures are unequaled 
for service or beauty. If you are building 
or remodeling you will do well to consult 
with your architect about their installation. 
Your plumber will install them for you if 
you are making your own plans. 


Write for our free illus- 
trated booklet S 15,**Bath- 
rooms of Character," 
which will prove a valuable 
aid to you !n your work. 


The Trenton 

Y Potteries Co. 
Trenton, N. J., U S.A. 

The Largest Manufacturers 


of cy at Potlery in the 
S. A. 
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Col. Wm. C. Hunter's Frozen Dog Ranch House. 
Foot of Seren Devils Range, between Freezeout 
and Squaw Butte, on the Payette River. 
Stained with Cabot's Stains. 


You Can Pick Out 


the houses that have been stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


The colors are so soft and rich and durable that all 
other exterior stains look cheap and tawdry in 
comparison. They go farther, last longer, preserve 
the wood better, and are infinitely more artistic. 
The genuine creosote wood-preserving stains. 
Every gallon guaranteed. Don’t use stains that 
smell of kerosene, benzine or other worthless and 
inflammable cheapeners. 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for free samples of stained wood. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemist | 


135 Milk St. ., Boston, Mass. 





lessness but for its thorough Trenton Potteries Co. 
cleanliness. 

A properly installed Siwelclo Clos- [WEL CL 
et is noiseless because we planned 


Noiseless Siphon Jet 


CLOSET 
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No. 443—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents—others pending 


You Ought to Have This 
Desk-Table in YOUR Home 


One moment a beautiful library or den table— 
the next without disturbing anything, extend the 


drawer and havea complete desk, with broad 
writing surface, pen and pencil groove, sunken ink 
well, and in the drawer, room for stationery. When 
through writing, simply slide back the extension 
drawer—and there’s your table again. 


The Cadillac is the only Desk-Table 


made with nickel-plated, metal slides, 
insuring positive and easy action. A constant de- 
light—beautifies any room and serves every 
member of the family. 
Ash your dealer to show you Cadillac Desk-Tables, 

with the Cadillac Brand on the desk lid. 
Write us today for handsomely illustrated free 
Booklet 





Wolverine Manufacturing Co. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Parlor and iy Ta Table Manufacturers 


in the J 
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Receives business from 


every State— direct 


HERE are 252 legal 

reserve life-insurance 
companies in the coun- 
try, all operating through 
agents, yet only 33 of 
these companies do busi- 
ness in the State of New 
York. 


Similarly, of the larg- 
est four New York com- 
panies — “‘the giants" so 
called — not one does 
business in Texas; two 
of them do not enter 
Wisconsin, and the 
fourth does no business 
in ten States. 


The States will not let 
agents solicit business 
unless their companies take 
out licenses, pay so-called 
"occupation" taxes, and 
submit to other State exac- 
tions, which some compa- 
nies can not, or will not, do. 


STRONG 
POSTAL POINTS 


First: Old-line legal re- 
serve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 


Second: Standard policy 
reserves, now $10,000,000. 
Insurance in force, $50,- 
000,000. 


1. 
2. 


Third: Standard policy 
provisions, approved by 
the State Insurance De- 
partment. 


Fourth: Operates under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States postal authorities. 


Fifth: //igh medical 
standards in the selection 
of risks. 


Sixth: Policyholdrrs’ 
Wealth Bureau arranges 
one free medical exami- 
nation each year, if de- 
sired. 


35 Nassau Street 


HEALTH 
CONSERVATION 


The Postal Life, a 
New York company, 
complying with all the 
strict requirements of 
that State, is the only 
insurance institution 
that receives business 
from every State in the 
Union, thus enabling 
everyone to arrange 
insurance direct. 


The POSTAL is, in quite 
a true sense, an interstate 
institution and it can trans- 
act an interstate business, 
because it is a non-agency 
company; it employs no 
agents and does not send 
them  into- the various 
States. 


It is therefore exempt 
from the various ex- 
pensive requirements 
applicable to companies 
employing agents and 
agencies. Postal policy- 
holders get the benefit. 


eH A A A 


See How Easy It Is 


In writing simply say: Mail me in- 
surance particulars for my age as per 
the June AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


In your letter be sure to give : 


Your Full Name. 


Your Occupation. 


3. The Exact Date of 
your Birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: 
the Postal Life dispenses with agents 
and gives its policyholders the benefit 
of their commissions. 


Retal life hsurance (Smpany 


Wm. R. Malone, President 


New York 


Pays claims in every 
State— promptly 





HE one who wants in- 
surance in the Postal 
Life writes, as a. citizen of 
the United States, direct to 
the Company's New York 
headquarters—in its Home 
Office Building shown above 
—its only place of business. 
The Postal answers by mail, 
employing the usual Gov- 
ernment facilities, and it is 
thus subject to the United 
States Postal authorities— 
also to the Federal Courts. 
Uncle Sam brings let- 
ters from applicants, 
wherever they live, and 
takes the Company’s 
answers wherever they 
are directed. 

Insurance is thus ar- 
ranged and policy-claims 
are paid by check mailed 
direct to the beneficiary 
and promptly. 


POSTAL 


Ist. Commission Div- 


idends corresponding to 
agent’s commissions, less 
the moderate advertising 
charge, go to Postal Pol- 
icyholders the first. year. 


2d. Renewal-Commis- 
sion Dividends and Of- 
fice expense Savings, 
covered by the 


9:76 


guaranteed dividends, 
go to Policyholders in 
subsequent years. 


3d. Contingent Policy 
dividends, based on the 
company's earnings, still 
further reduce the cost 
each year after the first. 
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him effeminate and squeamish, a mere 
theoretical reformer of the kid-glove per- 
suasion, unwilling to bear any of the fr- 
den and heat of the day. Some, indeed, 
accuse -him of being in league with the 
enemy, a kind of snake-in-the-grass. We, 
for our part, never dared call ourselves 
more than would-be liberals, but we know 
tany real liberals and admire them and 

ke to have them misunderstood, es- 
pecially by those to whom they might do 
great service. We venture, therefore, to 
summarize the rest of our colloquy by 
way of an attempt to reconcile our friends 
who are engineering the progressive and 
radical movements. 

There was a great deal in the remark of 
Erasmus when the ardent radical sum- 
moned him to aid a root-and-branch 
reform policy against the Roman Church, 
—that ie did not see why he should make 
a martyr of himself for something he did 
not believe in. Erasmus had the true 

liberals thrifty 1n- 


Erasmus stinct for salvaging 
a Typical everything valuable 
Liberal out of existing insti- 


tutions before sending 
them by the board. He was not for 
Shoes iconoclasm any more than 
wholesale idolatry. He was for fear- 
lessly sifting extant institutions and im- 
proving them if possible, but not for 
improving them off the face of the earth. 
His radical friends, however, were for 
letting the good go with the bad and mak- 
ing a clean sweep of both together—and 
here Erasmus could not follow. 

Four hundred years afterward it ap- 
pears that Erasmus was acting in simple 
good faith, and that his ideas of reform 
were far sounder than those of the radicals 
who abused him as a traitor and trimmer. 
We will not say that the modern liberal's 
ideas of reform are sounder than the nos- 
trums which our radical friends are dili- 

ently hawking. Time will settle that. 

e merely suggest a little more patience 
and confidence, a little kinder faith in 
the purity of the liberal’s intentions. We 
have shown that the liberal cannot be a 
fanatical and intolerant advocate of even 
the policies he believes in. He prefers, 
also, to recommend them by other than 
propagandist and crusading ways. He 
would rather display them as something 
lovely and desirable than as something 
merely logical and necessary. He feels 
finally that a philosophy or creed is best 
recommended by the kind of spirit it 
begets in those who hold it. “If Chris- 
tians would live as Christians should do,” 
said good old Bishop Wilson, “there 
would be no infidels.” The best advo- 
cacy the liberal can give his ideals is to 
live as becomes them; hence he cannot 
be illiberal with anyone, radical or con- 
servative, wise or stupid, good or foolish. 
His sympathies cannot be shut off from 
anyone, not even by nomenclature. 

n each progressive movement the lib- 
eral sees some element of democracy 
which he can work with. But he must 
recognize and work with other elements 
that he finds elsewhere. And he must 


| forward all of them by his own method, 


not by the power of contentious argument 
or dialectics, but by the power of sweet- 
ness and light. This may not be an 
effective method,—to the radical and 
sectarian spirit it certainly is not,—but 
it is the only one that he can use. He 





wishes to codperate with every benign 
tendency, every suggestion of the true, the 
beautiful and the good, wherever found. 
No group or party has a monopoly of 
these; therefore no party can monopolize 
the liberal’s service. The liberal, in 
short, is of the democracy of all his fellow 
beings and the fanaticism of none. 


“THE root-difference, probably," said: 

the Responsible Editor at the end 
of our conversation, “between the liberal 
and the partisan, whether radical or con- 
servative, is that to the liberal every 
human relation is personal, never official, 
never general or casual. He never thinks 
of human beings by classes, masses or 
batches. He does not instinctively. clas- 
sify or pigeonhole other people by their 
creeds or opinions any more than by their 
clothes or color or any other accidental 
and external quality. So, naturally, it 
does not occur to him to classify himself. 





If others try to classify him he regards it 
rather as a joke. For him there is no 
such thing as sects or parties— only peo- 
ple, and each one a person. 

“But I don't think you need pity the 
liberal," went on the Responsible Editor, 
"he impresses me as having a rather 
happy journey through the world. It 

looks even as though 


'The Day of he might some day 
the Liberal have his chance in 
Will Dawn public life—though I 


don't quite look for 
him to hold a job under the next admin- 
istration, exactly, or even perhaps the 
next. But we are all moving steadily in 
his direction. Compare political partisan- 
ship to-day with even ten years ago. 
Non-partisan government for cities is al- 
ready here; and when we find it a good 
thing for cities, we may want to try it in 
the state or even farther. To say that 
parties must exist is no more than to say 
that we have always had them. The 
actual partisan temper in politics has 
become so weak that even now there is 
only the difference of one day in the year 
- between the liberal and the great normal, 
busy, unobsessed mass of the people. It 
is only on election day that any of us 
act as though parties really existed." 


Prize Contests 


An Announcement From 
the Editor 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 500 words on “The Greatest 
Baseball Play I Ever Saw." This compe- 
tition will close June 18th. Three prizes— 
first prize, $20: second prize, $10; third 
prize, $10. Winning stories to appear in 
September. 

Other competitions will follow. “How 
I Saved My First Hundred Dollars” closes 
July 15th, same prizes, winning stories to 
appear in October. 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 

Contributions to this contest will not be 
returned except where specially requested 
and postage is enclosed. 
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Do You Know that 
Heinz Peanut Butter 


is Good for Children? 





Children like it because it tastes so 


good. And Wise Parents ezcoz 
eat 1t. 


Food Scientists will tel 


rage them to 
you that 


Heinz Peanut Butter 


peculiarly supplies the solid nutriment that makes thin 


legs grow plump—that builds firm flesh 


—gives rosy color. 
Try This Recipe 


for Use it, not as an occasional treat, 


HeinzPeanut Butter 
Fudge 
2 eup« Confeetlon- 
er's Sugar 
1-2 eup sweet milk 

2 heaping table- 

spoons of Heinz 

Peanut Butter. 

Boil five (5) minutes 
exactly; remove from 
fire and stir until it 
thickens;pourinto but 
tered platter and cut 
into required squares. 


likes it. 


the famous 


but as an every day diet. 


Everyone 


Selected fresh peanuts ground and 
prepared with the care that is given all 


57 Varieties 


In thousands of households it is considered a neces- 





Heinz Spaghetti 
Something New and Extra Good 


Real Italian Style Spaghetti—a “masterpiece” in 


fine blending of choice materials. Words can't de- 
Scribe its zest and richness—its delicacy of flavor. 
Ready to serve. Pure, appetizing, nourishing. Spa- 
ghetti at its best. Just the thing to vary the household 
‘are, 


Other Heinz Food Products are: Apple Butter, India 


Relish, Preserves, Vinegar, Soups - Tomato, Pea, Celery— 
Olive Oil, Ketchup, Baked Beans, Olives, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Compan 
pany 


Over 50,000 Visitors inspect the Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens every year 


sity—and more than replaces high priced creamery butter, 
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: : The white floating cake suggests cleanliness. 

| ; Its bubbling, copious lather feels clean. 

i Its purity and quality have come to mean 

: cleanliness at its best. i 
: i: ; 
| IVORY SOAP............ 9982 PURE | 
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THE HECKMAN BINDERY 
N. MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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